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Indices  of  Befiraction  of  Metals  at  different  Temperatures 
By  A.  Pfluoeb  {Ann.  Phya,  Chem.,  1896  [2],  58, 493— 499).— Kundt, 
who  determined  the  indices  of  refraction  of  a  number  of  metals  at 
different  temperatores  (Abstr.,  1889,  749),  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  temperature  coefficients  for  the  indices  of  refraction  are  of  the 
same  order  as  the  coefficients  of  the  electrical  conductivities  of  the 
metals,  and  that,  therefore,  the  velocity  of  light  at  different  tempera- 
tures in  a  given  metal  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electrical 
conductivity.  As  this  result  is  not  in  harmony  with  recent  observa- 
tions of  the  reflection  of  metals  at  different  temperatures,  the  author 
has  been  led  to  repeat  some  of  Kundt's  determinations,  usiug  the 
metallic  prisms  formerly  employed.  The  results  obtained  are  not 
in  agreement  with  those  of  Kundt,  and  are  not  found  to  support 
his  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  electrical 
conductivity  ip  metals.  H.  C. 

Befractometric  Beseajrches.  By  Johan  F.  Eijkuan  (Bee, 
Tnv.  Chim,^  1896,  15,  52—60). — The  author  calculates  the  molecular 
refractions  for  a  number  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series, 
making  use  of  the  formula  which  he  has  given  in  a  previous  paper 
MV(n'  -  1 )  /  (n  +  0*4).  The  change  in  the  refraction  and  dispersion  for 
every  additional  CHg  group  is  constant  from  the  sixth  term,  the 
valaes  being  for  the  lines  H)§,  Ha,  and  A. 

)»=  10-431  a=  10-269  A  =  10052  )3-o  =  0-171 

?oi«.  Lxxu.  ii.  \  ] 
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Those  numbers  are  independent  of  the  tomperatore,  and  correct 
to  within  one  unit  of  the  third  decimal.  The  calculated  values  for  the 
two  methyl  groups  or  hydrogen  atoms  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  are 
then 

/?  a  A  P-a 

CH3  12-285  12-105  11-885  0-180 

Hjj  3-71  3-69  3-67  0020 

H.  C. 


Behaviour  of  Circuleurly  Polarising  Crystals  in  a  State  of 
Powder.  By  Hans  Heineich  Landolt.  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2404 — 
2412). — The  specific  rotation  of  isotropic  circularly  polarising  crystalline 
substances  may  be  determined  in  an  ordinary  polarimeter  tube  by 
suspending  the  finely-powdered  material  in  a  liquid  of  its  own  refrac- 
tive index  and  measuring  the  angle  through  which  the  polarisation 
plane  of  the  entering  beam  is  defiected  ;  the  material  is  powdered  in  an 
agate  mortar  and  sifted,  the  particles  being  preferably  of  0-004 — 001 2 
m.m.  in  diameter.  The  polarimeter  tube  should  be  rotated  whilst 
the  measurements  are  made  in  order  to  keep  the  powder  in  homo- 
geneous suspension ;  the  rotation  may  be  either  right  or  left-handed, 
but  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  should  be  50 — 80,  because 
at  higher  speeds  the  solid  particles  are  driven  to  the  sides  of  the  tube 
by  centrifugal  force  and  the  readings  thus  made  valueless.  Several 
series  of  experiments  were  made  with  right  and  left-handed  sodium 
chlorate,  the  powder  being  placed  in  a  test  tube  with  alcohol,  and 
carbon  bisulphide  slowly  added  until  the  mixture  was  as  transparent  as 
possible ;  the  mixture  was  then  transferred  to  the  polarimeter  tube  and, 
after  the  reading  had  been  taken,  the  contents  of  the  tube  were 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  salt  em- 
ployed. The  specific  rotation  of  sodium  chlorate  was  in  this  way 
determined  as  [a] ,  =  ±  1-42°  per  m.m.,  practically  the  same  value  as 
is  obtained  with  plates  of  the  massive  salt ;  it  is  thus  evident  that 
particles  of  sodium  chlorate  of  0*004 — 0  012  m.m.  in  diameter  still 
possess  the  same  crystalline  structure  as  that  to  which  the  circular 
polarisation  of  the  large  crystals  is  due.  W.  J.  P. 

The  Characteristics  of  Optically  Isomeric  Compounds. 
By  Hermann  Traube  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2446—2447).  Walden  (Abstr., 
1896,  553)  has  brought  forward  a  number  of  substances  which  do  not 
conform  to  Pasteur's  rule  that  all  substances  which  are  optically 
active  in  solution  crystallise  in  hemihedral  forms.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  crystallographic  symmetry  of  none  of  these 
has  been  completely  investigated.  In  most  cases,  the  form  has  simply 
been  determined,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
exact  degree  of  symmetry  of  the  crystal  by  the  study  of  etch  figures, 
the  pyro-electric  properties,  etc.  In  every  case  which  has  thus  been 
carefully  examined,  Pasteur's  law  has  been  verified.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  crystal  forms  of 
two  oppositely  active  modifications  of  a  substance  are  enantiomorphous. 

The  author  further  points  out  that  Becke  {Tachermak's  Min,  und 
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pUrtfgr.  Miuhig.  1889,  10,  414 ;  1891,  12,  25G)  has  shown  that 
Pftstenr^s  rule  can  be  directly  deduced  from  the  Le  Bell-van't  Hoff 
theoiy. 

A.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Linking  on  the  Botatory  Power.  By  Paul 
Waldin  {ZeUs,  p^nkal.  Chem.y  1896,  20,  569— 585).— A  number  of 
oampounds  were  investigated  to  determine  the  relations  between  the 
optical  properties  of  saturated  and  unsaturated  compounds  in  both 
the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  The  experimental  results  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  table,  in  which  V  =  the  molecular  volume,  R  is  the 
molecular  refraction  (Lorens)  observed,  and  /?(cMe).  that  calculated  from 
Conrady's  numbers,  D  is  the  molecular  dispersion  (nf-nc)  M/d  ',  [M]  the 
molecular  rotation  and  S  the  difference  in  the  latter  for  -  H2. 


Amylic  bntyiate 

Amylic  erotoiuite 

Amylic  isobntTiate 

Amylic  methylacrylate  ... 

Amylic  succinate 

Amylic  fmnarate 

Amylic  chloroenccinate  .. 
Amylic  chlorofnmarate  ... 
Amylic  methy  Lsuccinate . . , 

Amylic  meaacoDate 

Amylic  tricarbally late  ... 

Amylic  aconitate 

Amylic  phenylpropioiiate. 

Amylic  dnnamate  

Amylic  phenylpropiolate . 

Amylic  a-naphuioate 

Amylic  /^napbthoate 


181-82 

174-16 

183-32 

177-66 

268-98 

264-03 

283-6 

276-1 

286-6 

278-47 

387-05 

382-90 

226-32 

218-2 

215-35 

228-19 

229-8 


45-41 
46-62 
46-42 
46-24 
70-04 
70-89 
76-27 
76-68 
74-63 
76-62 
103  1 
104-32 
65-07 
68-80 
66-79 
74-65 
75-20 


J2... 


45-39 
45-00 
46-39 
45-00 
70-28 
69-89 
75-23 
74-83 
74-88 
74-47 
104-3 
103-97 
66-13 
64-73 
63-32 
71-44 
71-44 


D 


1-153 
1-69 
l-l^Bl 
1-524 
1-926 
2-487 
2-178 
2-636 
2-31 
2-76 
2-69 
3-50 
2-608 
5-106 
4-33 
'6-43 
6-52 


[M] 


4-38'' 
6-62° 
4-90" 
5-47*' 
9 -71" 
+  16-17° 
+  10-98° 
+  16-78° 
+  9-99° 
+  16-01° 
+  15-48° 
+  23-66° 
+  4-98° 
+  16-36'' 
+  12-05° 
+  12-78° 
+  22-61° 


2-29° 
•57° 
5-46° 
5-80° 
6-02° 
8-18° 
11-38° 

9-83° 


From  the  above  results,  the  author  draws  these  conclusions  : — The 
influence  of  the  double  linking  as  compared  with  the  siugle  linking  is 
to  cause : — (1)  an  increase  in  the  density,  and  hence  a  decrease  in  the 
molecular  volume ;  (2)  an  abnormal  molecular  refraction  which  is  not 
only  greater  than  the  calculated  value,  but  also  greater  than  that  of  the 
allied  singly  linked  compound ;  (3)  a  marked  increase  in  the  molecular 
dispersion  and  a  great  increase  in  the  molecular  rotation.  The  influence 
of  the  triple  linking  is  similar  to  that  of  the  double  linking,  but  less 
marked.  The  naphthalene  derivatives  show  anomalies  in  their 
optical  properties,  the  rotation  of  the  )3-derivative  being  extraordi- 
narily great.  L.  M.  J. 

Lnnunesoence.  By  W.  Abnold  (Zeits.  Kryat,  M%n.j  1896,  27, 
92—93). — ^The  phosphorescence  observed  by  Pope  {IVans.,  1895,  67, 
985)  on  crushing  crystals  of  orthobenzoicsulphinide  is  termed  tribe- 
luminescence  in  accordance  with  Wiedemann's  suggestion. 

The   author   has  examined  saligenin,  benzophenone,  benzoic  acid 

1—2 
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salicylic  acid,  gallic  acid,  tannin,  hippuric  acid,  and  vanillin  for 
cathodoluminescence,  thermoluminescence,  and  tribolumineecence ; 
hippuric  acid,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  shows  tribolumines- 
cence.  Orthobenzoicsulphinide  shows  no  cathodoluminescence,  and  its 
triboluminescence  is  less  marked  than  that  of  hippuric  acid. 

None  of  the  substances  named  above  show  fluorescence  on  exposure 
to  Ebntgen  rays,  but  are  all  quite  transparent  to  them. 

W.  J.  P. 

Santonin  and  its  Derivativea  By  Luioi  Bbuonatelli  (Zeiis. 
Kryat.  Min,,  1896,  27,  78—90.  Compare  Andreocci,  this  vol.,  i,  182). 
— The  etch-figures  produced  by  alcohol,  ether,  or  ethylic  acetate  on 
rhombic  crystals  of  optically  active  santonin  indicate  that  the  crystals 
are  hemihedraL 

On  crushing  crystals  of  ethylisodesmotroposantonin,  a  yellow  phos- 
phorescence is  observed ;  similarly,  crystals  of  dextro-  and  IsBvo-etbylic 
santonite  and  Iffivodesmotroposantonous  acid  exhibit  a  yellowish  green 
phosphorescence,  whilst  crystals  of  Isevoethyldesmotroposantonous  acid 
show  an  emerald  green  phosphorescence  on  being  crushed.  The  phos- 
phorescence is  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  observed  by  Pope  on  breaking 
crystals  of  orthobenzoicsulphinide  {Trans,,  1895,  67,  985). 

No  connection  seems  to  exist  between  phosphorescence  of  this  kind 
and  optical  activity,  although  the  phenomenon  is  not  observed  with 
the  racemic  modifications  of  the  substances  mentioned  above;  a 
connection  may  possibly  exist  between  the  cleavage  and  the  phosphor- 
escence, since  several  substances  exhibiting  a  good  cleavage  phosphor- 
esce on  trituration.  Many  substances,  however,  like  phenacetin, 
which  possess  a  good  cleavage,  do  not  phosphoresce,  whilst  others, 
which  have  no  cleavage,  like  dichloromethylparatolylsulphone,  show 
the  phenomenon  well.  W.  J.  P. 

Theory  of  Liquid  Chains.  By  Johan  M.  Loven  {Zeits.  phyaikal. 
Chem.,  1896,  20,  593— 600).— The  difference  of  potential  between  two 
solutions  was  investigated  for  the  case  in  which  the  anions  are  similar  but 
the  cations  respectively  univalentand  bivalent.  The  equation  obtained  is 

v) 


0-002  tJ^-    ^^2+_^  leg  ^  K  +  ^) 


where  u^  and  t^2  ^^^  ^^®  migration  velocities  of  the  univalent  and 
bivalent  cations,  and  v  that  of  the  anion.  To  test  the  validity  of  the 
expression,  the  E.M.F.  was  determined  in  the  case  of  chains  containing 
hydrogen  chloride  and  chloride  of  barium,  calcium,  magnesium  or 
zinc.  In  dilute  solutions  (Cj  =  O'Ol),  the  agreement  is  satisfactory,  but 
in  more  concentrated  solutions  {C^  =  0-1)  the  agreement  is  not  good, 
probably  owing  to  incomplete  dissociation.  L.  M.  J. 

Peroxide  Electrodes.  By  Olin  F.  Tower  (Zeits.  physikal. 
Chem.,  1896,  21,  90—92). — Owing  to  an  erroneous  calculation,  the 
values  given  in  some  of  the  tables  of  the  author's  previous  paper  (Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  142)  are  wrong.  The  corrected  values  are  given  in  this 
paper,  and  when  these  corrections  are  made,  it  is  seen  that  the  values 
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for  the  hydrogen  dissociation  in  acid  organic  salts  obtained  by  the 
aathor  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Trevor  as  previously  stated. 

L.  M.  J. 

Peroxide  Electrodes.  By  W.  A.  Smith  {Zeita.  physikal.  Chem., 
1896,  21,  93 — 107). — The  author  gives  a  short  account  of  points  in 
the  preparation  of  the  electrodes  wherein  he  differs  from  Tower 
(Ahstr.,  1896,  ii,  142).  He  finds  also  that,  with  many  acids,  constant 
valaeB  for  the  E.M.F.  are  not  obtainable.  In  those  acids  which  yield 
a  constant  E.M.F. ,  the  values  for  the  dissociation  calculated  from  the 
expression  »  =  002908 .  log  m^c^w'Sc'S  do  not  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  other  observers.  Replacing  the  exponent  4  by  a  variable,  x, 
and  calculating  back  from  the  dissociation,  values  varying  between  3*4 
and  3*7  are  obtained,  but  they  are  approximately  constant  for  each  of 
the  acids  and  its  salts.  Hence  by  the  use  of  the  mean  value  3*56  in 
place  of  4,  results  are  obtained  in  better  accord  with  the  dissociation. 
This,  however,  is  probably  only  approximate,  for  the  value  varies  with 
the  acid  ion  ;  being  however  equal  for  the  acid  and  the  salt,  it  may  be 
first  obtained  from  the  acid  and  then  the  hydrogen  dissociation 
calculated  for  the  acid  salts.  By  this  means,  values  are  obtained  in 
better  accord  with  theoretical  considerations  and  with  the  results  of 
other  observers  than  are  those  of  Tower.  L.  M.  J. 

Eleotrolytic  Behaviour  of  Solutions  of  Salts  and  Aoids  in 
Methylio  Alcohol.  By  Nicolai  D.  Zblinskt  and  Sebgef  G. 
Krapiwin  (ZeUs.  physikcd.  Chmn.,  1896,  21,  35— 52).— The  authors 
determined  the  conductivity  of  a  number  of  salts  and  acids  in  aqueous 
solution,  and  in  methylic  alcohol,  employing  Ostwald's  modification  of 
Kohlrausch's  method.  The  bromides  and  iodides  of  potassium  and 
ammoniom  behave  in  the  alcoholic  solution  as  strong  electrolytes,  the 
eondoctivity  at  «  =  512  being  only  about  30  per  cent,  less  than  that 
in  aqueous  solution.  Cadmium  iodide  has  a  very  small  alcoholic 
conductivity,  the  ratio,  mvjmv^  increasing  with  dilution.  In  the 
sabetitated  ammonium  compounds,  such  as  tetramethylammonium 
bromide  and  iodide,  tetrethylammonium  iodide,  ethylmenthylamine 
hydrochloride  and  nitrate,  the  conductivity  differed  only  slightly  in 
the  two  solvents.  Ethylenediamine  hydrochloride  is  also  fairly 
strongly  dissociated  in  alcohol.  Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  exhibits, 
in  aqueous  solution,  a  rapid  increase  of  the  value  mv^lmv-^  owing  to 
decomposition  of  the  compound  into  acid  and  base,  but  this  does  not 
occur  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  Tin  diethyl-  and  triethyl-iodides  behave 
in  alcohol  as  weak  electrolytes  and  obey  the  dilution  law;  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  former  markedly  raises  the  conductivity,  probably  owing 
to  decomposition.  It  is  noticeable  that  oxalic  and  iodic  acids  behave 
also  as  very  weak  electrolytes.  In  dimethylsuccinic  acid,  the  conduc- 
tivity is  found  to  be  almost  proportional  to  the  volume.  (Comp. 
Trevor,  Abstr.  1893,  ii,  62),  whilst  trichloracetic  acid  is  found  to  obey 
the  dilution  law  in  methylic  alcohol,  a  result  previously  obtained  for 
ethylic  alcohol  by  Wildermann  (Abstr.  1894,  ii,  375).  The  addition  of 
water,  not  only  in  small  but  also  in  large  quantities,  diminishes  the 
eondoctivity  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  alkali  bromides,  &c.     Thus 
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the  solution  containing  50  per  cent,  of  water  has  a  conductivity  about 
0*7  of  that  in  alcohol  and  about  0*5  of  that  in  water.  L.  M.  J. 

Melting  Points  of  Aluminium,  Silver,  Gk>ld,  Copper  and 
Platinum.  By  Silas  W.  Holman,  R.  R.  Lawrence  and  L.  Bare 
{PhU,  Mag.,  1896  [5],  42,  37— 51).— With  the  help  of  a  platinum  and 
rhodo-platinum  thermo-couple,  the  authors  have  determined  the 
melting  points  of  a  number  of  pure  metals.  With  the  exception  of 
the  platinum,  the  metals  used  were  all  of  a  high  degree  of  fineness. 
The  absolute  values  obtained  depend  in  part  on  the  assumption  of 
1072°  as  the  melting  point  of  pure  gold  (Holborn  and  Wien,  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  87).  The  numbers  are  offered  as  provisional  only,  but  with 
the  belief  that  they  are  more  trustworthy  than  previous  data. 


Aluminium  660^ 
Silver  970° 


Copper         1095° 

Platinum     1760°  H.  C. 


Determination  of  Specific  Heats  by  means  of  the  Blectrio 
Current.  By  A.  Schlamp  {Ann,  Fhya,  Client.,  1896,  [2],  68,  759—770). 
— Pfaundler  has  shown  that  if  a  current  is  sent  through  the  resistances 
(i>^  and  0)2  placed  in  calorimeters  which  contain  the  quantities  m^  and  m^ 
of  liquids  of  the  specific  heats  c^  and  c^, 

where  r^  and  r^  are  the  water  equivalents  of  the  vessels,  stirrers,  <Sz;c. 
and  A^i  and  M^  are  the  corrected  rises  in  temperature.  In  using  this 
method  for  specific  heat  determinations,  the  specific  heat  of  one  of  the 
liquids  used  must  be  known  and  that  of  the  other  can  then  be 
calculated. 

The  author  has  determined  the  specific  heats  of  the  following 
substances  in  the  liquid  state  at  temperatures  above  90°,  the  specific 
heat  of  turpentine  being  deduced  from  Regnault's  determination  and 
used  as  the  standard  of  reference. 

Sp.  Heat  Temperature.  Mol.  Heat. 

Turpentine 0'5055  98*  — 

Nitrobenzene     0*4023  98  49*48 

Aniline  0-6378  92-6  50*08 

Benzene 0-4814  94  37*55 

Naphthalene 0*4272  94*6  54*68 

a-Naphthylamine  ...            0*4756  94*2  68*01 

Nitronaphthalene ...            0*8900  94*3  67*47 

Paratoluidine 0*5335  94*1  67*05 

Phenol    0*5610  98*9  52*73 

Orthotoluidine  0-5364  94*0  57*40 

H.  C. 

Speoiflo  Heat  of  Viscous  Sulphur.  By  J.  Dussy  (Ooinpt.  rend., 
1896,  123,  305— 308).— Sulphur  contained  in  a  thin  glass  bulb  was 
heated  to  the  desired  temperature,  and  the  bulb  was  then  lowered  into 
a  thin  glass  tube  of  somewhat  greater  diameter  contained  in  the 
calorimeter,  and  allowed  to  cool  under  these  conditions.  In  some  of 
the  experiments,  after  the  temperature   had  fallen  below  157'',  the 
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bolb  oontaiiiing  the  snlphur  was  broken,  and  the  contents  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  water.  These  precautions  were  taken  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  plastic  sulphur  in  an  indefinite  condition.  The 
following  results  were  obtained. 

Temperature 160-201**  160-232-8^  160-264**  201-232-8°  232-8-264' 

MeanspeciOc  heat  0-279         0-300         0300  0*331  0*324 

The  curve  representing  the  loss  of  heat  between  a  given  temperature 
T  and  0**  seems  to  change  in  direction  at  about  280**» 

VUrwnis  Sulphur. — ^When  tempered  between  157**  and  175**,  sulphiur 
solidifies  very  rapidly,  and  has  a  characteristic  vitreous  appearance. 
Sulphur  heated  to  220**,  poured  suddenly  into  cold  water,  and  allowed 
to  cool  in  contact  with  it,  yields  an  outer  layer  of  plastic  sulphur,  an 
intermediate  layer  of  vitreous  sulphur,  and  an  inner  core  of  the 
prismatic  variety.  This  vitreous  form  seems  to  be  the  analogue  of  the 
well-known  vitreous  selenium.  C.  H.  B. 

Bi>eciflc  Heats  at  ConBtant  Volume  of  the  C^H^^., 
Hydrocarbons.  By  Adolfo  Babtoli  and  Enrico  Stracciati 
{Gazzetta^  1896,28,1,472 — 474).— The  determination  of  the  coeflScients 
of  compressibility,  K,  (this  vol.  ii,  9),  renders  it  now  possible  to  calculate 
the  specific  heats,  C,  at  constant  volume  of  these  hydrocarbons  by 
Thomson's  formula — 

^^      10336^^8,)^, 

in  which  C  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  v^  the  specific  volume 
at  the  temperature  t  <=  23°,  T  the  absolute  temperature  273''  +  f",  St  the 
coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  and  E  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  The  principal  values  concerned,  namely,  c,  C  and  (7/c,  are  tabulated 
in  the  abstract  referred  to.  The  authors  conclude  that  whilst  the 
specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  of  the  C„H^  ^  ,  hydrocarbons  are 
practically  the  same,  the  specific  heats  at  constant  volume  increase  as 
the  molecular  weight  rises ;  the  ratio  C/c  of  the  two  specific  heats 
increases  regularly  as  the  molecular  weight  decreases,  but  never 
attains  the  value  1*41  which  the  ratio  has  in  the  case  of  gases. 

W.  J.  P. 

Selection  of  the  Unit  of  Heat.  By  Adolfo  Bartoli  (Gazzetta^ 
1896,  36,  i,  475— 482).— The  author  discusses  the  various  units  of 
beat  in  use,  and  concludes  that  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  define 
the  thermal  unit  as  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  kilo,  of  water  at  16**  by  1**  of  the  normal  nitrogen 
thermometer  of  the  S^es  bureau  international  dee  poidaet  mesures, 

W.  J.  R 

Oyanic  Acid.  By  Marobllin  P.  E.  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.,  1896, 
12a  337— 341).— When  a  strong  acid  is  added  to  an  alkali  cyanate 
the  first  thermal  disturbance  is  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  cyanic 
acid,  but  this  is  followed  by  a  further  disturbance  due  to  transforma- 
tions of  the  liberated  cyanic  acid. 
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With  acetic  acid  and  potassium  cjanate,  the  early  development 
of  heat  amounts  to  1*05  Cal.,  and  it  follows  that  the  heat  of 
neutralisation  of  cyanic  acid  is  +  12*25  Cal.  With  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  results  are  less  distinct,  owing  to  the  rapid  transformation  of 
the  cyanic  acid,  but  they  tend  to  confirm  that  obtained  with  acetic 
acid.  Boric  acid  gives  no  thermal  disturbance,  and  this  also  indicates 
that  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  cyanic  acid  is  about  12*0  Cal. 
Adopting  12-25  Cal.  as  the  heat  of  neutralisation,  it  follows  that 

C  +  N  +  H  +  0+Aq.  =  HCNO  diss,  develops  +  37*0  Cal. 
HCN  diss.  +  0  =  HCNO  diss.  +  61  4  Cal. 

The  conversion  of  cyanic  acid  into  ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate 
develops  +  24- 0  Cal. 

The  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  to  potassium  cyanate  solution 
absorbs  -  02  Cal.,  and  it  follows  that  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of 
cyanic  acid  by  ammonia  is  about  +  10*7  Cal.  The  heat  of  formation 
of  ammonium  cyanate  from  its  elements  is  +  68*9  Cal.,  and  the 
conversion  of  dissolved  ammonium  cyanate  into  carbamide  will 
develop  8*3  Cal.  C.  H.  B. 

Thermodynamical  Surfaces  of  a  Substance  in  the  Solid  and 
Liquid  States.  By  Gustav  Tammann  {Zeits.  physikdl.  Chem,,  1896, 21, 
17 — 34). — In  an  ordinary  thermodynamical  surface,  a  break  occurs  at 
the  change  from  liquid  to  solid  state.  The  effect  is  considered  of 
employing  in  place  of  the  parameter  p  the  value  for  the  actual 
internal  pressure  p-\-hf  and  calculations  are  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  would  give  one  thermodynamical  surface  without  breaks. 
The  relation  (d^/dp)  >  (dv^/dp)  is  deduced  (where  v'  refers  to  solid  and 
v'  to  liquid),  and  this  is  in  accord  with  the  experiments  of  Barus  on 
the  compressibility  of  solid  and  liquid  naphthalene.  The  inequality 
{dv'jdT)  >  {dv^jdT)  is  also  obtained,  a  result  which  is  also  proved  by  the 
experimental  evidence  available.  The  continuity  of  the  surface  cannot, 
however,  be  assumed  in  case  of  such  compounds  as  wax,  alloys,  <Sk$., 
which  have  no  definite  melting-point,  or  in  which  two  or  more  classes 
of  molecular  groups  exist.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
the  forms  of  the  curve  representing  melting  point/pressure  in  different 
classes  of  compoimds,  a  maximum  occurring  in  these  cases  where 
v'>t7'^  and  a  minimum  also  if  t?<t7'^.  L.  M.  J. 

Specific  Gravities  of  Mixtures  of  Normal  Liquids.  By 
Charles  E.  Linebabgee  {Am&r.  Chem.  J,,  1896,  18,  429— 453).— The 
author  terms  those  liquids  "  normal,"  which,  as  indicated  by  the  work 
of  Guye,  Ramsay  and  Shields,  and  others,  are  formed  from  their 
vapours  without  any  change  in  molecular  condition.  If  the  degree  of 
molecular  association  of  liquids  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  classification, 
three  classes  of  binary  mixtures  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  The  liquids  mixed  are  normal ; 

2.  One  liquid  is  normal,  the  other  associated ; 

3.  Both  liquids  are  associated. 

Mixtures  of  the  first  class  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  simplest 
behaviour  in  respect  to  their  physical  properties,  and  as  the  mixing  of 
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normal  liquids  is  not  attended  by  any  change  in  the  number  of  mole- 
cules present,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  what  changes  of  volume 
occur  when  such  liquids  are  mixed.  For  this  purpose,  the  densities  of 
a  number  of  binary  mixtures  of  normal  liquids  have  been  determined 
with  all  possible  care.  The  liquids  chosen  were  benzene,  toluene, 
chlorobenzene,  nitrobenzene,  ether,  ethylic  acetate,  ethyHc  iodide, 
ethylic  benzoate,  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
and  turpentine.  The  mixtures  were  in  all  cases  found  to  have  a 
volume  differing  slightly  from  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  com- 
ponents, so  that  there  is  generally  either  a  contraction  or  expansion  in 
volume  when  two  normal  liquids  are  mixed.-  The  author  attributes 
this  behaviour  on  the  one  hand  to  specific  actions  between  the 
molecules  of  the  liquids  mixed,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  reduction 
of  the  internal  pressure  which  attends  the  dilution  of  one  liquid  by 
another.  H.  C. 

Compreeedbility  Coeffioients  of  the  C^Hsn+s  Hydrocarbons. 
By  Adolfo  Bartoli  (Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  i,  466— 471).— The  author 
has  determined  the  compressibility  coefficients  Ku  at  a  temperature 
t  =  23^,  of  a  series  of  paraffinoid  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  fraction- 
ating Pennsylvanian  petroleum,  using  a  piezometer  of  the  type  described 
by  Guillaume  (Andes  thermometriques,  p.  28).  The  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  boiling-points,  B,  and  the 
densities  at  0%  rf^,  of  the  hydrocarbons : — 


B 

<^o 

K, 

C 

c 

C/c 

C,H„ 

es" 

0-69.'»0 

0-0001592 

0-5042 

0-3719 

1-356 

cjni 

93 

0-7328 

0-0001341 

0-4842 

0-3776 

1-282 

CiH., 

117 

0-7468 

0-0001214 

0-5111 

0-4084 

1-261 

C,H„ 

137 

0-7624 

0-0001126 

0-5015 

0-4003 

1-252 

c!,h" 

160 

0-7711 

0-0001054 

0-5058 

0-4065 

1-244 

^11  "»4 

181 

0-7817 

0-0000974 

0-5032 

0-4069 

1-236 

C|jHj5 

199 

0-7915 

0-0000917 

0-5065 

0-4102 

1-234 

VU**M 

219 

0-8017 

0-0000874 

0-4987 

0-4039 

1-233 

C,4H,Q 

238 

0-8130 

0-0000827 

0-4997 

0-4090 

1.221 

C|*H„ 

260 

0-8224 

0-0000787 

0-4991 

0-4099 

1-217 

CiiH,4 

280 

0-8287 

0-0000754 

0-4964 

0-4142 

1-198 

W.  J.  p. 


Capillary  Behaviour  of  the  Crystal  Payees  of  Rook-salt  and 
Sylvine  tovircurds  the  Mother  Liquors.  By  St.  Babent  {Zeits, 
Kryst.  Min.,  1896,  26,  529— 557).— Curie,  Sohncke,  Bravais,  and 
others  have  shown  theoretically  that  the  particular  forms  occurring  on 
a  crystal  are  determined  by  the  number  of  mass-points  or  molecules 
lying  in  unit  area  of  the  faces  of  those  forms,  which  number  is, 
in  turn,  intimately  connected  with  the  capillarity  constant.  The 
capillarity  constant  should  be  the  same  in  all  faces  of  the  same  form, 
but  different  for  faces  of  different  forms ;  the  form  the  faces  of  which 
are  most  thickly  studded  with  mass-points  should  be  that  developed 
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most  frequently  during  the  crystallisation  of  any  particular  substance, 
and  should  have  a  smaller  capillarity  constant  than  any  other  possible 
form  on  the  crystal.  The  capillarity,  measured  between  a  crystal  face 
and  the  mother  liquor  surrounding  it,  is,  however,  not  conditioned 
solely  by  the  crystalline  structure  but  also  by  the  nature  of  the  mother 
liquor,  the  temperature,  pressure,  <kc. ;  the  different  habits  of  the 
crystals  of  a  substance  which  can  be  developed  by  crystallisation  from 
different  solvents  and  at  different  temperatures  are  thus  due  to  changes 
in  capillarity. 

These  apparently  sound  views  not  having  yet  been  put  to  adequate  ex- 
perimental test,  the  author  has  made  series  of  capillarity  determinations 
with  differently  orientated  plates  of  rock-salt  and  sylvine ;  the  determina- 
tions made  by  Quincke's  method  of  measuring  the  bordering  angle  (Rand- 
winkel)  between  liquid  and  solid  are  in  concordance  with  the  theory. 

The  e2q)eriments  made  with  rock-salt  and  its  saturated  aqueous 
solution  show  that  crystallographically  different  crystal  faces  have  a 
different  capillary  behaviour  towards  the  same  mother  liquor;  the 
mother  liquor  makes  a  smaller  bordering  angle  with  a  crystalline  face, 
the  more  thickly  the  latter  is  studded  with  mass-points.  The  border- 
ing angles  are,  for  rock-salt  and  its  saturated  aqueous  solution,  of  the 
order  75**  for  the  form  {100},  8-7°  for  {110},  13-6''  for  {111},  and  IW 
for  {210},  but  on  adding  carbamide  to  the  saturated  mother  liquor,  the 
bordering  angle  on  the  form  {100}  increases,  whilst  that  on  {111} 
decreases,  so  that  the  latter  angle  becomes  less  than  the  former  when 
the  mother  liquor  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  carbamide ;  the 
reason  is  thus  given  of  the  well-known  curious  fact,  that  whibt  sodium 
chloride  crystallises  in  cubes  from  a  pure  aqueou  solution,  it  separates 
in  octahedra  from  urine  or  an  aqueous  solution  containing  carbamida 
The  addition  of .  caustic  soda,  chromic  chloride,  or  potassium  hydrogen 
oxalate  to  sodium  chloride  solution  also  causes  tho  crystals  formed  to 
become  octahedra,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  author  finds  that  the 
bordering  angle  on  the  octahedron  is  less  than  that  on  the  cube  form. 
The  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  does  not  alter  the  forms 
present  of  the  sodium  chloride  crystals,  was  found  not  to  reverse  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  bordering  angles  on  the  forms  {100}  and 
{111}.  W.  J.  P. 

Coefficients  of  Division  of  Phosphoric  Acid  between  Bther 
and  Water.  By  Makcellin  Bebthelot  and  Gustave  AndbiS  {Compt. 
rend.,  1 896, 123, 344— 349).— Ether  free  from  alcohol  and  saturated  with 
water  was  shaken  with  definite  volumes  of  phosphoric  acid  solutions  of 
various  strengths,  and  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ether  and 
water  respectively  was  determined  by  titration.  With  a  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  about  11  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  was  found 
that  1  c.c.  of  water  contained  0*0886  gram  of  phosphoric  acid,  whilst 
1  C.C.  of  ether  contained  only  0*000033  gram,  the  coefficient  of 
division  being  ^^rV^.  With  acid  five  times  more  concentrated,  the 
coefficient  was  ^^^^^  whilst  with  a  solution  containing  0*434  gram 
of  phosphoric  acid  per  c.c.  the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  ether  was 
infinitesimal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ether  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
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water,  the  latter  removes  practically  all  the  acid  just  as  in  the  case  of 
solphuric  and  hydrochloric  adds. 

"When  a  very  highly  concentrated  liquid  phosphoric  acid  is  agitated 
with  ether,  the  two  mix  completely  with  large  development  of  heat, 
and  ether  may  he  added  in  any  proportion  without  causing  any 
precipitatiorL  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  added,  it  mixes  com- 
pletely, but  if  the  addition  of  water  is  continued,  there  at  last  comes  a 
point  when  a  small  quantity  of  ether  separates,  highly  charged  with 
pboflphoric  acid.  The  addition  of  more  water  causes  the  separation  of  a 
larger  volume  of  ether  containing  a  lower  proportion  of  acid,  and  still 
more  water  separates  a  still  larger  volume  of  ether  containing  still  less 
acid,  and  this  change  continues  as  the  addition  of  water  is  continued, 
until  the  coefficient  already  stated  is  reached.  These  highly  concentrated 
liquids  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  simple  aqueous  solutions  of 
phoephoric  acid;  they  are  really  complex  liquids  containing  water, 
phosphoric  add,  and  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ether. 
Quantitative  details  of  the  experiments  are  given.  C.  H.  B. 

Degree  of  Diasooiation  of  Electrolytes  at  O''.  By  Mejeb 
WiLDEEMANN  {FhU.  Mog.,  1896  [5],  42,  102— 103).— The  author 
points  out  that  Wood  has  wrongly  attributed  certain  molecular  freez- 
ing point  depressions  to  him,  and  that,  contrary  to  Wood's  statement, 
in  the  paper  cited  Arrhenius's  generalisation  finds  an  excellent  con- 
firmation. H.  0. 

Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Cold  Jacket  on  Cryo- 
Bcopic  Measurements.  By  Franqois  M.  Raoult.  (Zeits,  physikal. 
Chem,^  1896,  20,  601 — 604.) — The  observed  freezing  point  is  that  tem- 
perature at  which  the  velocity  of  cooling  by  radiation  is  equal  to  the 
velocity  of  heating  by  ice-formation.  The  latter  velocity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  true  freezing  point, 
that  is,  Iq  - 1^,  hence  also  the  velocity  of  cooling  is  so  proportional,  namely, 
fy  =  k{tQ-  <i)or  (tQ  -  <i)  =  vlk,&  result  similar  to  that  of  Nemst  and  Abegg. 

SAbstr.,  1895,  ii,  155).  The  true  freezing  point  can,  however,  be  readily 
ound  by  observing  the  apparent  freezing  point  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent temperatures  of  the  cold  jacket,  other  conditions  being  similar. 
The  values  of  v  (the  velocity  of  cooling)  are  taken  for  abscissae  and  the 
observed  freezing  points,  ^,  as  ordinates  and  the  curve  (a  straight  line) pro- 
duced to  the  value  v^O.  The  author  finds  that  with  solutions  of  the  same 
substance  at  various  concentrations,  the  difference  tQ  - 1^  is  proportional 
to  the  concentration,  consequently  to  the  depression,  hence  if  Cq  and  C^ 
are  the  true  and  apparent  depressions  tQ-ti  =  qC^  and  Ci-CQ  —  tQ- tj^ 
hence  C^  =  (7^j(l  +  $')  so  that  laws  deduced  for  (?«  hold  also  for  Ci  since 
9  is  a  constant  dependent  only  on  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance. 
In  the  author^s  experiments,  q  had  the  following  values  :  pure  water, 
-  0-001  ;  sulphuric  acid,  0-004 ,  hydrogen  chloride,  0002  ;  cane  sugar. 
0-002  ;  alcohol,  0-006.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hath  does  not  invalidate  laws  deduced  from  the  freezing  point  depressions 
of  various  solutions  of  the  same  compound  and  also  that  the  effect  is  very 
slight  and  does  not  noticeably  affect  the  actual  values  of  molecular  de- 
pressions of  different  compounds,  or  the  deduced  laws,  and  further  the 
effect  can  be  readily  allowed  for  and  corrected.  I'-  M.  J". 
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Note  by  Abstbactob. — ^The  above  expression  is  deduced  in  a  manner 
closely  analogous  to  that  employed  by  Wildermann  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
291)  with  which  it  entirely  agrees  if  the  value  k{t8  - 1^)  is  substituted 
for  v(to  =  convergence  temperature). 

Parabromotoluene  eu3  a  Solvent  in  Cryoscopio  Researches. — 
ByEMANUELE  Patebn6  (Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii.,  1 — 9). — ^The  author  has 
studied  the  possibility  of  using  parabromotoluene  as  a  solvent  in  cryo- 
scopio determinations;  the  molecular  depressions  of  the  freezing 
point  of  parabromotoluene  melting  at  26*88°  by  benzene,  toluene, 
ethy lenic  bromide,  ethylsuccinimide,  ethylic  oxalate,  veratrole,  thiophen, 
aniline,  pyridine,  ethylic  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  phenol,  paracresol,  and 
thymol  were  determined,  and  from  the  results  it  is  concluded  that  the 
value  82-20  calculated  by  van't  Hoff's  formula  from  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  is  the  normal  value  of  this  constant. 

Parabromotoluene  behaves  in  cryoscopy  similarly  to  the  hydro- 
carbons and  their  halogen  and  nitro-derivatives,  giving  normal  results 
with  neutral  substances  and  bases,  but  only  about  half  the  normal 
molecular  depressions  with  acids;  with  alcohols  and  phenols,  the 
molecular  depressions  are  practically  normal  in  very  dilute  solutions, 
but,  as  the  concentration  is  increased,  the  molecular  depressions  decrease 
rapidly  with  alcohols,  and  less  rapidly  with  phenols. 

Since  parabromotoluene  is  easily  purified,  little  liable  to  change,  and 
does  not  exhibit  superfusion,  it  should  constitute  a  valuable  solvent  in 
cryoscopy.  W.  J.  P. 

Veratrole  as  a  Solvent  in  Cryoscopio  Researches. — By 
EMA.NUELE  Patebn6.  (Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  9—16). — Cryoscopio  de- 
terminations of  benzene,  paraxylene,  bromotoluene,  thiophen,  aniline, 
pyridine,  ethylic  alcohol,  glycerol  diethylic  ether,  benzylic  alcohol, 
phenol,  thymol,  acetic  acid,  and  valeric  acid  in  veratrole  solution  give 
64  as  the  mean  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of 
this  solvent.  Yeratrole  is  not  cryoscopically  analogous  in  behaviour  to 
the  hydrocarbons  or  their  halogen  or  nitro-derivatives  but  gives  almost 
the  same  molecular  depressions  of  the  freezing  point  with  substances 
of  very  varied  types  ;  with  aniline,  phenol  and  thymol  the  molecular 
depressions  are  extraordinarily  constant  with  change  of  concentration. 
The  cryoscopio  behaviour  of  veratrole  is  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  benzophenone.  W.  J.  P. 

Nitrobenzene  as  a  Solvent  in  Cryoscopio  Research. — By  G. 
Ampola  and  E.  Cablinfanti  {Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  76— 91).— From 
determinations  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  nitrobenzene 
by  benzene,  bromobenzene,  toluene,  bromotoluene,  paraxylene, 
benzaldehyde,  veratrole,  naphthalene,  ethylic  oxalate,  thiophen,  chloro- 
form, bromoform,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  valeric  acid,  isobutyric  acid, 
ethylic  alcohol,  isopropylic  alcohol,  isobutylic  alcohol,  caprylic  alcohol, 
trimethylcarbinol,  benzylic  alcohol,  cinnamic  acid,  glycerol  ethylic 
ether,  phenol,  thymol,  paracresol,  aniline,  dimethylaniline,  coniine, 
quinoline,  pyridine,  and  piperidine,  the  authors  find  the  molecular  de- 
pression to  be  69,  the  number  calculated  by  van't  Hoff's  formula  being 
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68*6.  The  determinations  indicate  that  the  behaviour  of  nitroben- 
sene  as  a  solvent  is  analogous  to  that  of  benzene,  bromoform, 
purazylene  and  parabromotoluene.  Paraxjlene,  benzene,  toluene, 
verairole,  naphthalene,  bromoform,  chloroform,  bromobenzene,  bromo- 
ioluene,  ethylic  bromide  and  benzaldehjde  give  normal  depressions,  as 
does  also  thiopben,  although  it  behaves  abnormally  in  benzene  solution. 
Aniline  and  dimethylaniline  give  very  constant  molecular  depressions 
between  very  wide  limits  of  concentration ;  quinoline  is  also  nearly 
normal  in  behaviour,  and  the  irregularities  noted  with  the  other  bases 
examined  is  certainly  due  to  reaction  occurring  between  the  dissolved 
substance  and  the  solvent.  The  behaviour  of  acids,  alcohols  and 
phenols  is  strictly  analogous  to  their  behaviour  in  benzene,  paraxylene 
and  bromoform.  W.  J.  P. 


Behaviour  of  Phenol  as  a  Solvent  in  Cryoscopy.  By 
EiCANUBLE  Patken6  {GazzeUa,  1896,  26,  ii,  363— 374).— The  author 
has  made  series  of  determinations  of  the  molecular  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  of  phenol  by  water,  bromoform,  toluene,  paraxylene, 
nitrobenzene,  parabromotoluene,  veratrole,  ethylic  oxalate,  alcohol, 
benzylic  alcohol,  glycerol  diethylic  ether,  thymol,  methylic  salicylate, 
formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  valeric  acid,  pyridine,  aniline,  dimethylaniline, 
and  ethylsuccinimide.  The  molecular  depressions  of  the  freezing 
point  by  bromoform,  nitrobenzene,  toluene,  parabromotoluene,  and 
paraxylene  diminish  gradually  as  the  concentration  increases ;  this 
behaviour  is  different  from  that  observed  with  other  hydrocarbons 
and  their  halogen  derivatives  by  Eijkman  (Abstr.,  1890,  324) 
who  found  that  the  molecular  depressions  tended  to  increase  with 
the  concentration.  The  alcohols  and  phenols  behave  very  regularly 
and  the  molecular  depressions  are  very  constant  between  wide  limits 
of  concentration  ;  with  the  diethylic  ether  of  glycerol,  which  is  a 
secondary  alcohol,  the  molecular  depression  is  not  nearly  so  constant. 
The  tendency  of  the  molecular  depression  to  increase  with  the  concen- 
tration, noticed  by  Eijkman  with  phenolic  substances  in  phenol 
solution,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  author ;  the  molecular  depressions 
caused  by  thymol  and  methylic  salicylate  gradually  decrease  as  the 
concentration  increases,  and  Garelli  and  Montanari  have  observed 
similar  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  dihydroxybenzenes.  The  molecular 
depression  caused  by  adds  is  small,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  and  it 
decreases  considerably  as  the  concentration  increases  :  this  result  agrees 
with  that  obtained  by  Eijkman.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  molecular 
depression  with  concentration  caused  by  pyridine,  aniline,  and  dimethyl- 
aniline is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  alkaloids  studied  by 
Eijkman ;  the  molecular  depression  for  ethylsuccinimide,  however, 
increases  rapidly  with  the  concentration.  Veratrole  and  ethylic  oxalate 
give  high  molecular  depressions  which  also  increase  with  the  concen- 
tration. Water  in  dilute  solutions  gives  a  low  molecular  depression 
which  rapidly  increases  with  the  concentration;  this  substance 
behaves,  therefore,  similarly  to  the  acids. 

Phenol  seems  to  differ  in  behaviour  from  other  solvents  used  in 
ctyoscopic  work,  in  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  molecular 
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depressions  to  increase  with  the  concentration,  whilst  in  general  the 
molecular  depression  decreases  as  the  concentration  increases 

\V.  J.  P. 

The  Oryosoopio  Behaviour  of  Substances  similcu*  in  Com- 
position to  the  Solvent.  By  Felice  Garelli  {Gazetta,  1896,  28, 
ii,  380  —  387). — Cryoscopic  determinations  show  that  cyclopentadiene 
(Abstr.,  1896,  i,  289),  as  would  be  expected  from  the  author's  previous 
results  {ibid,  ii,  292),  forms  solid  solutions  with  freezing  benzene  bat 
behaves  quite  normally  in  paraxylene  solution.  Dicyclopentadiene, 
however,  behaves  quite  normally  in  freezing  benzene,  phenanthrene 
naphthalene,  and  diphenyl. 

Fluorene  gives  normal  results  in  benzene  and  naphthalene  solution, 
but  the  addition  of  fluorene  to  phenanthrene  raises  the  freezing  point 
of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  solution.       W.  J.  P. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  Ether  and  Chloroform  in  the  Nerve 
Cells.  By  Heinrich  Dreser.  {Zeits.  physikal,  Chem.,  1896,  21,  108 
— 112) — ^The  best  narcotising  mixture  in  the  case  of  chloroform  is 
10  grams  in  100  litres  of  air,  in  the  case  of  ether  20  grams  in  the 
same  voluma  Assuming  that  the  protoplasmic  solution  is  in  equili- 
brium with  this  mixture,  the  author  calculates  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  two  compounds  in  their  solution,  the  results  being  982*4 
atmospheres  and  703*6  atmospheres  for  the  chloroform  and  ether 
respectively.  '*  L.  M.  J. 

Labile  Equilibrium  of  Salt  Solutions.  By  Adolf  Blumckb 
{Zeita.  physikal.  Chsm.,  1896,  20,  586— 592).— Contains  thermody- 
namical  diagrams  representing  states  of  labile  equilibrium  of  salt 
solutions.     (Abstr.  1893,  ii,  447).  L.  M.  J. 

Hypothesis  of  the  Coloration  of  Ions.  By  Gaktano 
Magkanini  {Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  92 — 96.  Compare  Magnanini  and 
Bentivoglio,  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  129). — Determinations  of  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  dimethyl violuric  acid  give  E  =  0  0015  7  and  ft  oc  =  352  ; 
the  potassium  salt  is  much  more  highly  dissociated  in  solution 
and  V  =  1280,  /x  =  963.  Solutions  of  the  acid,  in  accordance  with 
Ostwald's  hypothesis  of  the  coloration  of  the  ions,  are  less  strongly 
coloured  than  those  of  the  salt. 

With  solutions  of  isonitrosodiketohydrindene,  the  values  K  =» 
0*0000105  and  /a  «  =  355  were  obtained ;  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
solid  substance  persists  in  solution,  but  highly  dilute  solutions  are  of 
a  more  reddish  tint. 

Diethylic  dichloroquinonedimalonate  (Grindley  and  Jackson,  Abstr., 
1893,  i,  312)  is  yellow  in  the  solid  state,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water ;  when  heated  with  water,  a  small  quantity  dissolves,  and  the 
solution  becomes  blue,  whilst  on  cooling  the  substance  crystallises  out, 
the  solution  becoming  colourless  and  having  a  much  smaller  electrical 
conductivity  when  cold  than  when  hot.  On  adding  a  trace  of  acid, 
the  salt  dissolves  and  the  solution  becomes  deep  blue.         W.  J.  P. 

Transparency  of  Solutions  6f  Colourless  Salts.   By  Walth^re 
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Spbihg  {ZeUa.  anorg.  Chem.,  1896,  13,  19— 28).— Solutions  of  yarious 
fltrengibs  of  the  following  carefully  purified  salts  were  examined  : 
lithium  chloride,  sodium  chloride  and  nitrate,  potassium  hromide,  chlo- 
ride and  nitrate,  and  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium.  The  relative  amount  of  light  absorbed  by  a  column  of  each 
salt  solution  is  determined  by  comparing  it  with  an  equal  column  of 
water,  using  glass  plates  to  equalise  the  transparency  of  the  two 
columns.  The  relative  absorption  of  the  salt  solutions  compared  with 
water  is  then  calculated  from  the  equation  J^  ==  Ji  C"^**!"^^^  when 
a  «  the  absorption  of  one  glass  plate,  n  =  the  number  of  plates  used, 
and  «/j  »  the  intensity  of  the  light  after  passing  through  the  water. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the  colour  of  a  column  of  water  is 
not  altered  by  the  presence  of  dissolved  salts,  and  all  the  salt  solutions 
gave  the  same  spectrum  as  pure  water.  The  transparency  of  the 
solution  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  salt  and  on  the  concen- 
tration :  it  increases  as  the  concentration  decreases,  but  is  not  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration.  The  absorption  of  a  salt  solution 
does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  absorptions  of  the  solvent  and  the 
dissolved  salt.  E.  C.  E. 

Autocatalysis.  By  F.  G.  Donnan  (Bar.,  1896,  29,  2422—2423).— 
The  equation  dx/dt  =  km  (a  -  xf,  which  Goldschmidt  has  shown 
(Abstr.y  1896,  ii,  638)  to  express  the  velocity  of  etherification  in 
alcoholic  solution,  is  identical,  since  m  is  constant,  with  the  equation 
dx/di  ^  km^  (a  -  x)^  which  should  express  the  velocity  of  etherification 
if  no  autocatalysis  occurs :  if  the  hydrogen  ions  acted  catalytically 
according  to  a  linear  law,  the  equation  dx/dt  =  k^m^  {a  -  xy  should 
hold.  The  author  therefore  concludes  that  no  autocatalysis  occurs 
during  direct  etheri6cation.  I'he  fact  that  etherification  is  a  bimole- 
cular  reaction,  as  Goldschmidt  finds,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
electrolytic  dissociation  and  is  in  itself  proof  of  the  non  occurrence  of 
autocatalysis ;  etherification  is  a  similar  reaction  to  the  formation  of 
carbamide  from  ammonium  cyanate  (Walker  and  Hambly,  TraTia,, 
1895,  746).  W.  J.  P. 

Velocity  of  Decomposition  of  some  Sulphur  €ind  Phosphorus 
Ck>mpounds  by  Water.  By  Giacomo  Carbara  and  I.  Zoppelabi 
{Gazzetta,  1896,  28,  i,  483 — 493).  In  continuation  of  their  previous 
work  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  412),  the  authors  have  determined  the  velocity 
of  reaction  in  non-homogeneous  systems  consisting  of  water  and  the 
compounds  named  in  the  appended  table,  using  for  calculation  the 
formula 

ro  '««z4^  =  ^^' 

in  which  0  is  the  surface  area  of  the  two  liquids  in  contact,  ji  the 
quantity  of  decomposable  liquid,  x  the  quantity  of  the  latter  decom- 
osed  during  the  time  f,  and  (7  is  a  constant.  The  sp.  gr.  d  of  the 
liquids  at  1174%  and  the  temperature  T  at  which  the  experiments 
were  made  are  also  given ;  both  AC  and  xjt  are  calculated. 

The  quantity  AC  deduced  from  the  logarithmic  formula  is  in  all 
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cases  more  constant  than  the  ratio  x/t,  thus  confirming  the  authors 
view  that  the  logarithmic  expression  should  he  used  in  non-homo- 
geneous systems. 


Substance 

d 

T 
V 

A 

AC 

f 

soa. 

1-6677 

1 

0  0152 

0-0317 

sACij 

1-8512 

10 

1 

0-00831 

0-00571 

)> 

tt 

80 

1 

0  0100 

0-0160 

PCI, 

1-5941 

5 

1 

0-000297 

0-0071 

PBr, 

2-9182 

5 

10 

0-0111 

0  0289 

ft 

It 

10 

10 

0-0212 

0  0442 

POCl, 

1-6529 

5 

10 

0-000348 

0-0782 

10 

10 

0  00067 

0-0138 

PSCl, 

1-6581 

10 

10 

0-000]  32 

0  000289 

»>  1 

»> 

80 

10 

0-000238 

0-00041 

w.  J.  p. 


Velocity  of  Formation  of  Alkali  Xanthogenates  [Alkali 
Ethylic  aP  -  dithiooaxbonates].  By  I^atalb  Yianello  Moro. 
{Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  i,  494 — 501). — ^If  a  satisfactory  inactive  solvent 
could  he  found,  the  formation  of  an  alkali  zanthogenate  [ethylic  afi- 
dithiocarbonate]  in  accordance  with  the  equation  CSg  +  KHO  +  EtOH  = 
CSgOEtK  +  HgO,  would  constitute  a  reaction  of  the  third  order,  and 
might  then  be  advantageously  studied,  because  the  velocities  of  very 
few  such  reactions  have  been  determined.  Since  such  a  solvent  could 
not  be  found,  the  reaction  was  examined  in  alcoholic  solution,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  then  proceeded  as  a  reaction  of  the  second  order, 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  being  a  constant.  W.  J.  P. 

Hydrolysis  of  Ferric  Chloride.  By  H.  M.  Goodwin  {Zeits. 
physikal,  Ckem,y  1896,  21,  1 — 15). — When  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  is  considerably  diluted,  the  solution,although  colourless  at  first, 
soon  becomes  yellow,  whilst  also  the  molecular  conductivity  increases 
with  the  time  since  dilution.  The  author  finds  the  velocity  of  the 
change  of  conductivity  increases  with  the  dilution,  and  that  the  change 
does  not  commence  until  some  time  after  dilution,  this  time  increasing 
with  the  concentration.  The  time  required  to  reach  a  final  state 
of  equilibrium  is  also  very  variable,  being  3  hours  for  0*0001  N,  and  a 
week  for  0  0006  N.  The  velocity  of  the  change,  when  once  started, 
rapidly  increases,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  decreases.  The 
author  considers  that  these  anomalies  are  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of 
the  ferric  chloride  on  dilution,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
FeCl3  +  H20=FeOH"  +  H'  +  3Cr,  in  which  case  an  increase  in  conduc- 
tivity is  caused  by  the  greater  velocity  of  the  new  ions.  The  slow  after 
increase  is  caused  by  the  further  hydrolysis  and  formation  of  the 
colloidal  hydroxide.  Conductivity  and  cryoscopic  measurements  yield 
numbers  which  are  in  accord  with  this  view,  but  not  with  the  view 
that  hydrolysis  to  Fe(0H)3  occurs  immediately  after  dilution. 

L.  M.  J, 
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Velocity  of  the  reaction  between  Ferrio  Chloride  and 
StannoTis  Chloride.  By  Abthub  A.  Noyes  (Zeits.  physikcU,  Chem», 
1896,  21,  16.) — ^The  author's  opinion  that  the  reaction  between  ferric 
chloride  and  stannous  chloride  is  one  of  the  third  order  is  contrary  to 
that  of  Kortright,  who  considered  that,  if  hydrolysis  of  the  ferric 
chloride  to  ferric  hydroxide  is  allowed  for,  the  reaction  is  of  the  second 
order  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  159  and  257).  The  results  obtained  by 
Goodwin  (preceding  abstract)  show  that  hydrolysis  to  ferric  hydroxide 
can  occur  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  so  that  Kortright's  explanation 
cannot  hold.  Jj.  M.  J. 

Eaqplosions.  By  C.  Hoitsema  {Zeita.  physikal.  Chem,^  1896,  21, 
137 — 148). — The  first  explosive  decomposition  studied  was  that  of  silver 
oxalate,  Agfifi^  ^  Ag^  +  2C02(  =  29500  CaL).  Preliminary  experi- 
ments proved  that  the  same  products  were  obtained  during  slow 
decomposition.  The  velocity  constant  was  found  to  increase  with  the  tem- 
perature, the  curve  bending  upwards  very  rapidly  at  about  165®.  When 
the  reaction  velocity  was  then  carefully  determined  at  fixed  tempera- 
tures, satisfactory  constancy  was  found,  the  mean  results  for  150%  155®, 
160*  and  170®  being  respectively  0-00292,  0-00481,  0-00711  and  00174, 
values  which  satisfactorily  obey  Nernst's  expression  log^  ^  —  A/T+c. 
Sulphide  of  nitrogen  was  qualitatively  examined,  and  was  found  to 
give  the  same  products  whether  the  decomposition  was  slow  or  rapid. 
The  velocity  was  found  further  to  increase  with  the  temperature. 
Mercury  and  silver  fulminates  were  also  examined,  but  in  this  case 
the  products  of  decomposition  depend  on  the  velocity  of  decomposition 
and  no  quantitative  measurements  were  made.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Theory  of  "Corresponding"  States.  By  G.  Bakkeb 
(Zeits.  pkydkal.  Chem.,  1896,  21,  127— 133).— The  author  deduces  the 
following  conclusions  respecting  compounds  obeying  Van  der  Waals' 
laws,  at '^  oorrespondiug "  states.  (1)  The  deviations  from  the  laws 
of  Joule,  Boyle,  and  Gay  Lussac  are  equal.  (2)  The  change  in  the 
molecular  entropy  by  vaporisation  is  equal  for  all  compounds. 
(3)  The  molecular  entropy  is  equal.  (4)  The  specific  heat  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  molecular  weight.  (5)  The  molecular  energy  and 
the  molecular  free  energy  are  proportional  to  the  critical  temperature. 
(6)  The  velocity  of  sound  is  directly  proportional  to  the  critical 
temperature  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  molecular  weight. 

L.  M.  J. 

laomorphiHrn  XII.  By  Jan  W.  Eetoers  {Zeita.  phyatkal.  Chem. 
1896,  20,  481 — 546). — Beryllium  is  frequently  regarded  as  isomor- 
phous  with  the  elements  of  the  zinc  group,  chiefly  owing  to  the  form 
resemblance  of  some  of  its  mineral  compounds  to  those  of  zinc,  and  tothe 
alleged  isomorphous  mixtures  of  beryllium  sulphate  with  the  vitriols 
(Klatzo,  J.  pr.  Chem.^  1869,  106,  227).  The  minerals  helvite 
and  danalite,  in  which  mixtures  of  silicates  and  sulphides  of 
beryllium  manganese,  iron  and  zinc  are  found,  are  composed  of  the 
silicate  of  the  former  combined  withtheisomorphous  mixture  of  the  other 
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silicate  and  the  sulphides,  that  is,  3Be2Si04,3(MnFe)Si04,2(M:nFe)S 
represents  helvite.     Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  beryllium  minerals 
which  are  shown  to  contain  no  isomorphous  mixtures  of  beryllium 
silicate  with  the  silicates  of  the  zinc  group.     The  author  endeavoured 
to  prepare  mixed  crystals  of  beryllium  sulphate  with  the  sulphates  of 
copper,  nickel,  iron  and  manganese,  but  although  several  solutions  ^rere 
in  each  case  crystallised  no  trace  of  mixed  crystals  was  obtained,  a 
result  completely  at  variance  with  the  results  of  Klatzo,  but  agreeing 
with  those  of  Marignac.    From  this,  the  author  concludes  that  beryllium 
salts  are  not  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  the  metals  of  the  magnesium 
group.     The  author  adds  other  examples  of  the  use  of  etchedrfigures 
( Abstr.,  1 895,  ii,  309)  in  the  determination  of  isomorphism.    In  all  the 
cases  hitherto  examined,  isomorphous  compounds  show  similar  etched- 
figures  when  subjected  to  the  same  reagent,  but  the  converse  does  not 
necessarily  hold,   so  that  although  rutile,  zircon,  and  tinstone  give 
similar  figures  with  hydrogen  potassium  fluoride,*  the  author  does  not 
consider  them  isomorphous,  while  the  isomorphism  also  of  silicon  and 
titanium    compounds    is    doubtful.     This  method  is  also  useful   in 
examining  cases   of   hemimorphism,  and   cases  are    recorded    where 
supposed  hemihedral  compounds  are  proved  to  be  holohedral,  as,  for 
instance,  copper  oxide,  and  phosgenite  [cromfordite]. 

Cases  of  anomalous  mixtures  are  next  considered.  Many  salts  in 
crystallising  absorb  organic  colouring  matters,  and  frequently  such 
mixtures  have  a  more  or  less  fibrous  structure ;  probably  the  origin 
of  many  fibrous  minerals  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  The  colour  also  of 
various  minerals  may  be  due  to  organic  mixtures,  as,  for  example, 
yellow  blende  (free  from  iron),  topaz,  amethyst,  rose  quartz,  &c.  Some 
minerals  also  form  anomalous  mixtures  with  others,  thus  the  oxides  of 
tin  and  titanium  form  crystals  coloured  by  ferric,  chromic  or  manganic 
oxides.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  clear  but  it  may  be  due  to  a  crystaUo- 
graphic  opposition,  the  axes  of  one  being  parallel  to  the  inteiaxes  of 
the  second.  Numerous  examples  of  other  anomalous  mixtures  are 
recorded.  L.  M.  J. 

Isomorphism  of  Alkali  Salts.  By  B.  Kbiokmsyek  (Zeits. 
pkysikal,  Chein,,  1896,  21,  53—89).  The  specific  gravity  of  isomor- 
phous mixtures  is  stated  by  Retgers  to  be  a  purely  additive  function, 
and  the  experiments  of  the  author  on  the  specific  gravities  of  iso- 
morphous mixtures  of  potassium  and  ammonium  salts  verify  this 
conclusion,  hence  the  sp,  gr.  of  crystals  is  used  as  a  test  for  mixtures. 
Such  mixtures  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  and 
ammonium  alums,  the  monoclinic  double  sulphates  with  zinc,  nickel, 
ike,  and  the  chlorides.  With  the  phosphates  and  tartrates,  however, 
the  miscibility  of  the  salts  was  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  sodium 
and  potassium  salts  no  mixed  crystals  could  be  obtained  although  the 
alums,  double  sulphates  with  zinc,  &c.,  chlorides,  and  bromides  were 
investigated.  Sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  lithium  and  sodium 
chlorides  and  sulphates,  lithium  and  potassium  chlorides  and  sulphates, 
were  also  examined  but  in  no  case  could  mixed  crystals  be  obtained,  so 
that  the  only  truly  isomorphous  compounds  are  those  of  potassium 
and  ammonium.  The  paper  contains  a  number  of  carefully  determined 
specific  gravities  of  the  salts  examined.  Tt,  M.  J. 
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A  New  Shaking  Apparatus  for  the  Laboratory.  By  Max 
ros  Recklinghausen  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2372— 2373).— The  apparatus 
18  represented  in  the  diagram  one-tenth  its  natural  size.    Its  advantages 


are  (1)  That  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  (2)  That  the  different 
parts  are  not  corroded  by  the  air  of  the  laboratoiy.  (3)  That  only 
a  small  force  is  needed  to  set  the  apparatus  in  motion.  The  platform 
consists  of  an  iron  frame  covered  with  coarse  wire  gauze,  to  which  the 
flasks,  &c^  to  be  shaken  can  easily  be  strapped.  J.  J.  S. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Does  Hydrogen  find  ite  Proper  Place  at  the  Head  of 
Group  L  or  at  the  Head  of  Ghroup  VII.  ?  By  Orme  Masson 
{Chem,  News,  1896,  72,  283— 284).— As  reasons  for  assigning  a 
position  to  hydrogen  at  the  head  of  Group  YII.  in  the  periodic  system, 
the  author  points  to  its  monad  valency,  its  diatomic  molecule,  its 
gaseous  character  and  extremely  low  boiling-point.  The  atomic  weight 
of  hydrogen  places  it  rather  in  Group  YII.  than  in  Group  I.,  and 
arguments  based  on  substitution  cut  both  ways,  as  an  inorgaiiic 
chemist  would  be  most  struck  with  the  analogy  between  hydrogen  and 
the  alkali  metals,  an  organic  chemist  with  the  analogy  between 
hydrogen  and  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group. 

John  A.  R.  Newlands  {ibid.,  1896,  72,  305)  points  out  that  in 
1672  he  classed  hydrogen  and  chlorine  together  on  account  of  their 
mutual  replaceability,  and  because  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen 
indicates  that  it  is  really  the  lowest  member  of  the  chlorine  group. 

H.  C. 

Slow  Oxidation  of  Hydrogen  ajid  of  Carbonic  Oxide.  By 
TiCToa  Meter  and  Max  yon  Kecrlikghausbn  {Ber,,  1896,  29,  2549 
—  2560). — It  is  known  that  hydrogen  is  slowly  oxidised,  when  led 
through  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  a  repetition  of 
this  experiment  showed  that  the  gas  if  left  over  an  alkaline  or  neutral 
solution  of  the  salt  slowly  decreased  in  volume  until  all  had  been 
absorbed.     Carbonic  oxide  behaved  similarly. 
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On  shaking  the  mixture  on  the  shaking-machine  lately  devised  by 
von  Becklinghausen,  a  similar  result  was  arrived  at ;  if,  however,  an 
acid  solution  of  permanganate  was  employed,  a  large  volume  of  gas 
remained  unabsorbed,  which  on  examination  was  found  to  be  oxygen. 
39  c.c.  of  hydrogen  after  shaking  for  15  hours  with  29  c.c.  of  an  acid 
solution  of  permanganate  yielded  17 '8  and  20*4  c.c  of  oxygen. 

Since  an  acid  solution  of  permanganate  evolves  oxygen  by  itself 
on  standing,  three  experiments  were  conducted  side  by  side^  the 
hydrogen  being  replaced  in  one  case  by  air  and  in  the  other  by 
carbonic  anhydride;  the  quantities  obtained  were,  however,  very 
different,  the  carbonic  anhydride  experiment  yielding  only  2*5  c.c.  of 
oxygen,  whilst  with  the  hydrogen  19*1  c.c.  was  obtained.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  evolved  does  not  increase  after  a  certain  limit  has  been 
reached,  the  same  volume  being  obtained  whether  the  mixtures  were 
shaken  for  17  or  for  87  houra 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved  from  an  acid  solution  of  perman- 
ganate on  standing  differs  considerably  from  that  given  off  on  shaking. 
A  closed  tube  completely  filled  with  the  solution  burst  after  standing 
2|  months  in  the  dark,  whilst  one  which  had  been  filled  one-third  with 
permanganate  and  two-thirds  with  air  was  found  to  contain  50  c.c. 
of  oxygen  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  that  is,  nearly  20  times  as 
much  as  was  given  off  ih  the  majority  of  the  experiments  when  the  liquid 
was  shaken.  It  was  further  found  that  the  temperature  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  amounts  evolved. 

The  formation  of  oxygen  in  these  experiments  could  be  readily 
understood  on  the  supposition  that  hydrogen  peroxide  was  at  first 
produced  and  that  this  subsequently  reacted  with  the  permanganate, 
evolving  oxygen.  Since,  however,  carbonic  oxide  behaves  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  way  (yielding  14*5 — 11*5  c.c.  of  oxygen  when  39*5  c.c. 
of  the  gas  is  shaken  with  20  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  for  23^ 
hours),  this  explanation  does  not  hold  good. 

The  evolution  of  oxygen  is  irregular,  and  the  numbers  obtained  are 
mei*ely  approximate,  the  quantities  evolved  in  two  similar  experiments 
seldom  agreeing. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved 
might  be  due  to  the  diminution  of  pressure  consequent  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  hydrogen ;  that  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  was  shown 
by  shaking  carbonic  anhydride  and  air  with  permanganate  under 
diminished  pressure, the  volume  of  oxygen  given  off  (2 — 3c.c.)  remaining 
unaltered. 

The  authors  hope  to  throw  light  on  these  phenomena  by  means  of 
further  experiments  conducted  on  other  reducing  gases,  such  as  the 
hydrocarbons,  &c.  Meanwhile,  they  consider  that  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  put  forward  by  van't  Hoff  in  explanation  of  the 
simultaneous  oxidation  of  triethylphosphine  and  indigo  solution, 
namely,  that  in  slow  oxidations  the  oxygen  molecule  acts  as  two 
atoms  (i)  or  ions  ()).     The  reaction  in  this  case  proceeding  thus 


Ha  00 

H.,  00 
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the  qnAntity  of  oxygen  given  off  agreeing  approximately   with  this 
equation.  J.  F.  T. 

Behaviour  of  Halog^en  Hydrides  at  Ijow  Temperatures.  By 
Thabdaeus  Ebtreigheb  (Zeits.  physikal,  Chem,,  1896,  20,  605 — 609). — 
The  author  bas  determined  the  boiling  points  and  freezing  points  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  hromide,  and  iodide,  as  well  as  the  critical  tempera- 
tures of  the  last  two  compounds.  The  low  temperatures  were 
obtained  by  means  of  ethylene,  and  by  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether, 
and  were  measured  by  a  helium  thermometer.  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  597). 
The  results  obtained  were 


Pressure     !        b.  p.         j  m.  p. 


Hydrogen  chloride  ...         745*2        I       -83-7'*      i       -1111* 
Hydrogen  bromide  .-         788-2  -^64-9'      '       -  87  9' 

Hydrogen  iodide 739*8        j       -34-r  -50*8" 


Grit,  temp. 


+  91 -S*" 
+  150-7' 


The  liquid  was  in  each  case  clear  and  colourless,  and  the  solid  an 
iron  grey  mass,  but  in  the  case  of  the  iodine  compounds  the  products 
were  frequently  coloured  by  dissolved  iodine.  L.  M.  J. 

Crystallography  of  lodates  ajid  Periodates.  By  Arthur  S. 
Eakle  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1896,  28,  558— 588). —The  author  has 
investigated  the  conditions  of  growth  most  favourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  well-developed  crystals  of  a  number  of  salts  and  determined 
their  geometrical  and  optical  properties. 

Well-developed  transparent  hydrated  crystals  of  thw  trigonal 
pyramidal  sodium  periodate,  NalO^  +  SHgO,  can  be  obtained  by  very 
slow  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  pure  aqueous  solution,  but  in  a 
much  shorter  time  from  solutions  containing  sodium  nitrate  ; 
a:  6  »  1  :  1*0942.  The  crystals  deposited  from  a  pure  aqueous 
solution  consist  of  dextrogyrate  and  laevogyrate  individuals  in 
approximately  equal  numbers,  but  in  solutions  containing  sodium 
nitrate  the  remarkable  fact  is  observed  that  the  l»vogyrate  crystals 
outnumber  the  dextrogyrate  ones  by  about  four  to  one.  The  anhydrous 
ditetragonal  dipyramidal  crystals  of  sodium  periodate,  NaI04,  deposited 
from  aqueous  solution  at  above  30^  have  the  axial  ratio  a  \  c  — 
1  :  1-5900. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  ammonium  periodate  containing  ammonia 
deposit,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  trigonal  rhombohedral  crystals 
having  the  composition  (NH4)J209,3H20,  and  the  axial  ratio  ai  c  = 
1  :  1-6118  ;  when  the  solution  during  evaporation  has  lost  nearly  all  its 
free  ammonia,  crystals  of  the  normal  periodate,  NH^IO^,  isomorphous 
with  those  of  anhydrous  sodium  periodate,  separate  ;  a  :  c  =  1  :  1*5228. 
Aluminium  periodate,  Al  (lOJg  +  SHjO,  crystallises  in  holohedral  cubic 
forms  from  a  solution  containing  nitric  acid. 

Rhombic  bipyramidal  crystals  of  anhydrous  sodium  iodate,  NalOg, 
are  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  at  lOO'' ;  a  :  6  :  c  =  0*9046  :  1  : 
1-3815  ;  at  lower  temperatures,  long  needles  of  the  hydrated  salt  are 
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deposited.  Ammonium  iodate,  ^H4l03,  crystallises  in  long  prisms ; 
o  :  6  :  c  =  0*9948  :  1  :  1-4335.  Silver  iodate,  AglOj,  in  thin,  colourless, 
transparent  plates  of  adamantine  lustre  from  solutions  containing 
ammonia ;  a:  b  :c  ^  0*8832  :  1  :  1*3072.  These  three  salts  are 
isomorphous. 

Potassium  iodate  is  cubic  and  holohedral,  but  the  habit  of  the 
crystals  varies  widely  with  changes  in  the  temperature  of  crystallisation ; 
the  crystals  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  rubidium  iodate,  whioh 
consist  of  opaque,  white  cubes. 

Calcium  iodate,  Ca(I03)2  +  CH^O,  separates  from  an  aqueous  or  nitrio 
acid  solution  in  rhombic  prisms;  a  :b  :  c  »  0*4357  :  1  :  0*5231.  If, 
however,  the  solution  contains  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  chromate,  a 
second  form  of  calcium  iodate  having  the  same  composition,  is 
deposited  ;  the  new  crystals  are  rhombic  pyramidal  prisms  ;  a  :b  :  c  = 
0*64652  :  1  :  0*27682.     Calcium  iodate  is  thus  dimorphous. 

The  double  compound  of  sodium  iodate  and  iodide,  2NaI03, 
3NaIi  +  20H2O,  crystallises  in  dihexgonal  bipyraniidal  prisms; 
a  :  0  =  I  :  21892.  Rubidium  nitrate  crystallises  in  ditrigonal 
scalenohedral  prisms  ;  a  :  c  »  1:1  *2360. 

The  crystallographic  properties  of  the  rhombic'  aluminium  nitrate, 
Alf N03)3  +  QHgO,  the  monoclinic  barium  chlorate,  Ba(C103)2  +  HgO, 
ana  the  rhombic  barium  permanganate,  BaMngOg,  were  also  determined. 

W.  J.  P. 

Reduotion  of  Sulphuric  Acid  by  Copper,  as  a  Funotion  of 
the  Temperature.  By  Laungelot  W.  Andbews  {J.  Amer.  Cham,  Soe., 
1896,  18,  251 — 254). — By  means  of  suitable  apparatus,  the  author  has 
been  able  to  show — (1)  That  sulphuric  acid  (98*4  per  cent.)  begins  to 
appreciably  dissociate  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  70'',  probably 
67®  j  (2)  That  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  air  or  oxygen  will 
dissolve  copper  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  without  the  evolution  of 
a  trace  of  sulphurous  anhydride ;  (3)  That  the  reduction  of  sulphuric 
acid  by  copper  does  not  begin  below  86"^,  that  is,  not  until  the  acid  has 
become  partly  dissociated  into  anhydride  and  water.  Baskerville's 
statement  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  474)  that  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  by 
copper  at  0°  is  therefore  incorrect.  J.  J.  S. 

Free  Hydrazine,  By  Cornelis  A.  Lobby  de  Bbuyn  (Rec 
Trav.  Chm,,  1896,  15,  174—184;  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  347).— 
Free  hydrazine  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  b^irium  oxide  on 
hydrazine  hydrate.  The  hydrate  is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  to  the  barium  oxide  contained  in  a  flask,  which  is  cooled  from 
time  to  time  and  should  be  provided  with  a  neck  some  50  cm.  long, 
bent  at  right  angles  at  its  upper  end  so  that  it  can  be  directly 
attached  to  the  condenser.  The  flask  is  first  heated  for  several  hours 
in  a  glycerol  bath  at  110 — 120'',  and  the  contents  are  then  distilled 
under  a  pressure  of  150 — 100  mm.  To  prevent  oxidation,  the 
apparatus  is  filled  with  dry  hydrogen.  The  base,  which  is  collected  in 
a  cooled  receiver,  still  contains  3—4  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is, 
therefore,  again  distilled  in  a  smaller  flask,  with  a  little  barium  oxide» 
the  apparatus  again  being  filled  with  dry  hydrogen. 
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The  free  base  melts  at  1*4'';  it  can,  however,  be  cooled  several 
degrees  below  this  before  it  freezes.  Its  boiling  points,  determined 
in  an  atmoBphere  of  dry  hydrogen,  are  56°  at  71  mm.,  113*5''  at 
761-5  mm.,  and  134*6''  at  1490  mm.  pressure.  lU  sp.  gr.  =  l'014  at 
15715'',  that  is,  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  hydrate. 

The  refractive  index,  as  determined  by  Eijkman,  is  given  as 


I          n/3 

na 

A 

fi-a 

Gkdstone'sforinala.. 
Loientz'*  formula    ... 

1-47988 
15-18 
8-99 

1-46953 
14-86 
8-82 

1-45698 
14-46 

8-62 

0-01035 

0-33 

0-17 

d  =  l-0114 


t  =  17-8'' 


MV  =  31-64. 


Calcnlated  for  the  group  NH^,  the  dispersion  =  0*16  according  to 
Gladstone's  formula  and  0*09  according  to  Lorentz.  These  numbers 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  calculated  from  pentamethylene- 
diamine  (Rec.  Trav,  Chim.,  1893,  12,  281). 

As  regards  its  solubility,  hydrazine  resembles  both  water  and 
hydrozylamine ;  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  methylic, 
eihylic,  propylic,  isobutylic,  and  amy  lie  alcohols,  but  is  only  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  other  organic  solvents.  Many  salts  dissolve  in 
itk  and  determinations  of  their  solubilities  are  given. 

Hydrazine  apparently  combines  with  sodium  chloride,  as  a  consider- 
able amount  of  heat  is  developed  on  mixing  the  two  and  the  whole 
sets  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Ammonium  salts  are  decom- 
posed by  the  base,  and  lead  nitrate  is  dissolved  by  it.  The  base 
itself  may  be  heated  to  300 — 350*^  without  undergoing  perceptible 
decomposition  ;  even  after  heating  for  an  hour  at  the  boiling  point  of 
sulphur  part  of  it  remains  unaltered. 

The  critical  temperature,  as  determined  in  AltschuVs  apparatus 
(ZeU»,  phytikal.  Chain.,  1 893, 11, 582)  is  380'.  According  to  Boltwood, 
stability  of  the  base  at  high  temperatures  depends  on  the  pressure. 
The  decomposition  first  proceeds  according  to  the  equation 

2N2H,  =  N2  +  H2  +  2NH3, 


bat  the  final  decomposition  is 


3N2H4  = 


=  N,-».4NH« 


The  base  is  a  strong  reducing  agent,  it  readily  bursts  into  fiame  in 
chlorine  ;  bromine  and  iodine  also  react  violently.  It  is  slowly  oxidised 
by  dry  air  free  from  carbonic  anhydride,  and  also  by  oxygen  ;  in  the 
Utter  case,  the  temperature  gradually  rises  to  lOO**,  and  ammonia  can 
readily  be  recognised.  Tellow  phosphorus  also  acts  on  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  base,  forming,  probably,  hydrides  of  phosphorus. 

Sodium  reacts  with  the  base  suspended  in  dry  light  petroleum, 
yielding  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  a  brown  solid  substance. 

J.  J.  S. 

I  Oxidation   by  means  of  Hydroxylamine.     Bj  Fbitz  Habkr 
(5ar.,    1896,    29,    3444 — 2445).— Hydroxylamipe    readily    converts 
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ferrous  hydroxide  into  the  ferric  compound,  and  may  be  recognised  by 
this  reaction,  which  is  not  given  by  hydrazine.  The  hydrozylamine  is 
almost  completely  converted  into  ammonia. 

An  interesting  lecture  experiment  to  illustrate  the  double  function 
of  hydroxylamine  as  an  oxidising  and  reducing  agent  may  be  carried 
out  by  adding  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  to  a  hot  emulsion  of 
ferrous  hydroxide  precipitated  by  means  of  caustic  soda.  The  greenish 
mass  rapidly  becomes  reddish  brown,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
hydroxide.  If  now  the  liquid  be  acidified  and  a  fresh  quantity  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  added,  the  latter  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent,  and  rapidly  converts  the  ferric  into  a  ferrous  salt,  the  change 
being  rendered  evident  by  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  colour. 

A.  H. 

Nitrohydroxylamine.  By  Angblo  Angeli  {Gazzeita,  1896,  28, 
ii,  ]7 — 25). — On  treating  hydroxylamine  with  acidic  chlorides  or 
anhydrides,  or  with  an  alkylic  salt  of  an  organic  acid  in  alkaline 
solution,  derivatives  having  the  constitution  R-CO'NH-OH  or 
OH'CRIN'OH  are  obtained.  It  seemed  of  interest  to  endeavour  to 
prepare  a  substituted  hydroxylamine,  in  which  the  acidic  group  was 
an  inorganic  acidic  radicle.  With  this  object,  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (1  mol.)  is  poured  into  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide  (3  mols.),  and  to  this,  after 
filtration,  ethylic  nitrate  (1  mol.)  is  added ;  a  white  precipitate  of 
sodionUrohydroxylcmiinSy  Na2N203,  separates  immediately,  but  cannot  be 
further  purified  because  of  its  gi*eat  solubility  in  water.  On  adding 
barium  chloride  to  its  dilute  aqueous  solution,  a  heavy,  white,  minutely 
crystalline  precipitate  of  the  corresponding  barium  salt,  BaN203  +  HgO, 
is  deposited  ;  it  loses  its  water  at  116 — 120°. 

On  treating  either  the  sodium  or  barium  salt  with  a  mineral  acid,  a 
violent  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  occurs,  almost  quantitatively  in 
accordance  with  the  equation,  H^NgOs  «=  H2O  +  2N0 ;  the  salts  also 
decompose  on  heating,  giving  nitric  oxide,  and  leaving  the 
metallic  oxide.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  readily 
decomposed  by  boiling,  and  nitrites  and  nitrates  formed  from  the 
nitric  oxide  evolved  are  found  in  solution ;  the  barium  salt  is  not 
decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  and  is  much  more  stable 
in  the  air  than  the  sodium  salt. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate  or  cadmium  sulphate;  a  yellow  solution,  which 
rapidly  deposits  mercury,  with  mercuric  chloride;  a  deep  brown-red 
coloration,  which  disappears  on  boiling,  with  uranium  nitrate ;  and  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  rapidly  blackens,  with  silver  nitrate;  it 
reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  gives  a  violet  to  brown  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Mixtures  of  the  sodium  salt  with  sodium  thiocyanate  or  hypo- 
phosphite,  or  with  antimony  trisulphide  and  sulphur  or  carbon, 
explode  violently  when  struck ;  when  mixed  with  red  phosphorus^ 
the  sodium  salt  also  detonates  if  struck,  but  the  mixture  is  less 
sensible  to  shook  than  that  of  red  phosphorus  with  potassium 
chlorate. 
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According  to  its  method  of  formation,  nitrohydroxjlamine  should 
have  the  constitution  NOg'NH-OH ;  it'  might  readily  undergo 
intramolecular  change  and  assume  the  constitution  OH*NINO'OH  or 
HON     ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nitrohydroxjlamine  is  the  last  missing 
member  of  the  series  of  acids  corresponding  with  the  ^ve  oxides 
of  nitrogen ;  it  takes  the  vacant  place  between  hyponitrous  and 
nitioas  acids  in  the  series  and  corresponds  with  a  hydrate  of  nitrogen 
dioxide.  W.  J.  P. 


The  Mectrolysis  of  solutions  of  Ammonia  oontaining  Salts 
and  Baaea  By  Sima  M.  Losanitsch  and  MiiiORAD  Z.  Joyitschitsou 
{Bm-.,  1896,  29»  2436—2438).  When  a  solution  of  ammonia  and 
common  salt  is  electrolysed  in  the  usual  Hofmann  apparatus,  there  is 
always  a  deficiency  in  the  nitrogen  evolved.  This  is  due  to  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  reactions.  When  a  chloride  is  present,  the  liquid  is 
found  to  contain  hypochlorite,  which  is  either  a  direct  product  of  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  the  ammonia,  or  an  indirect  product  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  and  ammonia  on  previously  formed  chloride  of 
nitrogen.  A  loud  explosion  occurred  when  the  graphite  electrode  was 
heated,  and  the  authors  ascribe  this  to  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
nitrogen.  When  the  formation  of  hypochlorite  is  prevented  by  heating 
the  liquid,  the  correct  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  hydrogen  is  obtained. 
When  potassium  bromide  is  used,  a  hypobromite  is  formed,  and  iodide 
of  nitrogen  and  a  hypoiodite  when  potassium  iodide  is  employed. 
When  caustic  potash  or  potassium  sulphate  is  added,  as  well  as  when 
ammcmia  itself  in  dilute  solution  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  a 
nitrite  is  produced  and  the  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained  is  too  small. 

A.  H. 

Hyponitrous  Acid.  By  Abthub  K  Hantzsch  and  Ludwiq 
Kaufmank  {Annalen,  1896,  292, 317—340.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
520). — Silver  hyponitrite  is  prepared  by  reducing  sodium  nitrite  with 
sodium  amalgam  in  strongly  alkaline  solution,  and  after  removal  of 
hydiozylamine  with  mercuric  oxide,  adding  silver  nitrate  to  the  solu- 
tion acidified  with  nitric  acid ;  treated  in  this  way,  20  grams  of  nitrite 
yields  2 — 3  grams  of  silver  salt,  and  the  method  compares  favourably 
with  Piloty's  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  556),  which  consists  in  hydrolysing 
benzosulphydroxamic  acid  with  40  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide. 

Hyponitrous  acid  is  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  adding  the  silver 
salt  to  ethereal  hydrogen  chloride  until  silver  chloride  ceases  to  be 
formed ;  the  filtered  medium  is  then  evaporated  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  the  desiccator,  when  the  acid  crystallises  in  leaflets.  It  is  deliques- 
cent and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  petroleum,  but  more  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and 
benzene ;  the  crystals,  when  wet  with  ether,  do  not  rapidly  undergo 
change,  but  the  dry  substance  explodes  spontaneously,  even  at  -  6**. 
Determinations  of  the  molecular  weight,  effected  by  adding  the  silver 
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gait  to  water  containing  a  known  quantity  of  hydrogen  chloride,  yield 
results  in  accordance  with  the  formula  HgN^O^.  Titration  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  with  alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  shows 
that  the  hydrogen  sodium  salt,  like  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate,  is 
neutral  towards  this  indicator ;  if  the  solution  is  kept  for  a  time  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  sodium  hydroxide  and  nitrous  oxide  are 
formed.  Solutions  of  pure  hyponitrous  acid  do  not  immediately  libe- 
rate iodine  from  potassium  iodide,  but  the  amount  of  the  free 
halogen  gradually  increases  with  time ;  diphenylamine  develops  an 
intense  blue  coloration,  and  if  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  concentrated 
'  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  silver  hyponitrite,  the  brown  ring  charac- 
teristic of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  is  produced. 

Ammonium  hyponitriUy  H^N-O'NIN'OH,  is  obtained  by  passing  dry 
ammonia  gas  into  a  cooled  solution  of  the  acid  in  ether ;  it  melts  and 
decomposes  at  64 — 65°,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  resolved  spon- 
taneously into  ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  salt  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  the  solution  being  alkaline,  but  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solutions  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation ;  normal  ammonium 
hyponitrite  has  not  been  obtained. 

Bmzylic  hyponitrite,  CHgPh^O'NIN'O-CHgPh,  is  obtained  from 
benzylic  iodide  and  silver  hyponitrite  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from 
light  petroleum  in  leaflets  ;  it  melts  and  evolves  nitrogen  at  43 — 45**, 
and  explodes  at  60"  when  rapidly  heated.  The  salt  is  volatile  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  hyponitrous  acid  decomposes 
into  nitrous  acid  and  water,  but  it  is  now  established  that  nitrous  acid 
and  ammonia  are  among  the  products  of  change ;  it  is  found  that 
hyponitrous  acid  is  most  stable  in  alkaline,  least  stable  in  acid, 
solution,  an  aqueous  solution  occupying  the  mean  position. 

Determinations  of  the  molecular  conductivity  of  hyponitrous  acid 
have  been  made,  and  the  results  show  that  it  is  very  low  in 
a  freshly  prepared  solution,  increasing,  however,  with  the  lapse  of 
time ;  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  salt,  it  is  higher,  and  gradually 
decreases  with  time.  The  conductivity  constant  shows  that  hyponi- 
trous acid  is  very  feebly  acidic,  being  of  the  same  order  as  carbonic 
acid,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  value  for  nitramide  is  even 
lower  than  that  for  hyponitrous  acid.  M.  O.  F. 

The  Isomerism  of  Compounds  N2O2H2.  By  Arthur  R. 
Hantzsch  (AfiTialen,  1896,  292,  340 — 358). — This  paper  does  not  lend 
itself  to  condensation.  An  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a  stereo- 
isomeric  relationship  between  the  two  compounds  of  the  formula 
N^OqH^,  nitramide  and  hyponitrous  acid.  The  author  claims  to  have 
refuted  Bamberger's  criticisms  on  his  views  regarding  the  structure  of 
diazo-salts.  M.  0.  F. 

Nitrogen  Pentasulphide.  By  Wilhslm  Muthmann  and  A. 
Clkvkb  {Zeits,  anorg,  Chem,,  1896,  13,  200— 20S). —I^itrogen  perUa- 
siUphide,  N^Sg,  is  obtained  by  heating  nitrogen  sulphide  N4S4  (Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  298)  with  pure  carbon  bisulphide  at  100**  for  two  hours 
under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres.    A  deep  red  solution  is  obtained 
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together  with  a  yellowish-brown,  amorphous  precipitate ;  the  filtrate  is 
distilled  until  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  is  separated, 
and  the  reeidue  is  allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a 
▼acQom.     The  red  oily  product,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  penta- 
sulphide   with    sulphur,   is  triturated   with   perfectly   dry  ether  as 
quickly  as     possible,  when  the    greater    portion    of    the    sulphur 
remains  undissolved.      The  residual   sulphur  is  crystallised   out  by 
means  of  a  freezing  mixture   (-  25"*)  and   the  filtrate  allowed  to 
evaporate  in  dry  air ;   finally,  the  last  traces  of  ether  are  removed  by 
allowing  the  product  to  remain  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  residual 
red  oil  is  filtered.     If  the  product  is  pure  and  contains  no  sulphur,  it 
crystallises  from  a  well-cooled  solution  in  ether  in  metallic  tablets 
resembling  iodine.      A  cryoscopic  determination  of  the  molecular 
weight,  using  benzene  as  the  solvent^  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
formula  N^^.     The  amorphous  bye-product  mentioned  above  gave, 
on  analysis,  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C3N3S3 ;  it  is  a  very 
finely  divided  yellow  powder,  is  extremely  hygroscopic  and  obstinately 
retains  traces  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  nitrogen  pentasulphide.      It 
dissolres  without  alteration  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  has 
properties  similar  to  those  of  pseudocyanogen  sulphide,  03N3SsH.    The 
formation  of  the  pentasulphide  takes  place  according  to  the  equation 
N^8^  +  2C8,  =  NgSg  -f-  S  +  2CNS.     The  pentasulphide  is  also  formed 
by  beating  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  tetrachloride^ 
an  amorphous  black  bye-product  being  also  formed  containing  carbon, 
nitrogen,  sulphur  and  chlorine ;  this  quickly  decomposes  on  exposure 
to  the  air  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.     It  is  also  produced 
by  reducing  with  zinc  dust  thiotrithiazyl  chloride,  N3S4OI,  suspended  in 
methylic  alcohol;   and  generally  by  the  decomposition  of   nitrogen 
sulphide  and  its  derivatives ;  for  instance,  when  nitrogen  sulphide  is 
exploded  by  friction,  when  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  sulphide  with 
the  halogens,  or  with  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  are  boiled  with  water, 
and  when  nitrogen  sulphide  is  heated  cautiously  with  lead  oxide.     It 
is  not,  however,  formed  by  heating  nitrogen  sulphide  with  ether  or 
benzene  at  110'' — 125''  in  a  sealed  tube;   in  this  case,  the  greater 
part    of    the   sulphide  is  decomposed    into    nitrogen  and    sulphur. 
With  ether,  a   small  quantity  of   a   compound    having   an   odour 
resembling  that  of  acetamide  is  formed,  and  with  benzene  a  small 
quantity  of  a  compound  having  the  characteristic  odour  of  *^  oleum 
absynthiL" 

Nitrogen  pentasulphide  is  a  deep  red  liquid,  does  not  wet  glass,  has 
a  sp.  gr.  »  1'901  at  18%  is  partially  decomposed  when  distilled  even 
unaer  diminished  pressure,soUdifie8  in  a  freezing  mixture  to  a  crystalline 
mass  resembling  iodine,  and  melts  at  10 — ll''.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  bat  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  and  is  stable  in  solution  pro- 
vided it  is  not  exposed  to  light ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  decomposes  into 
nitrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur.  The  pure  compound  quickly  decom- 
poses into  nitrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur.  The  absorption  spectrum  of 
the  solution  shows  a  broad  band  extending  from  the  D-line  into  the 
blue.  When  boiled  with  water,  a  small  quantity  distils  unchanged, 
but  the  remainder  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  sulphur.  Alkalis 
decompose  it  completely  in  a  similar  way.  When  a  very  minute  (quantity 
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of  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  an  intense 
but  transient  violet-red  coloration  is  produced,  and  this  reaction  is  so 
characteristic  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  pentasulphide  can  be 
detected.  When  it  is  added  to  alcoholic  potash,  a  dark-coloured 
solution  is  obtained,  from  which  ether  precipitates  a  yellow,  crystalline 
compound ;  this  is  probably  a  sulphonitrate,  and  decomposes  directly 
it  is  removed  from  the  solution.  With  alcoholic  alkali  sulphides,  it 
yields  polysulphides  and  ammonia,  and  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
ammonium  polysulphide  and  sulphur.  It  is  violently  oxidised  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ammonium  salts  and 
sulphur.  E.  C.  R. 

Trimetaphosphimic  Aoid  and  its  Decomposition  Products. 
By  Henbt  N.  Stokes  (Amer.  Ch^.  J.,  1896, 18,  629— 663).— A  meta- 
phosphimic  acid  is  defined  as  a  metaphosphoric  acid  (HPOg)*!)  in 
which  one-third  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  number  of 
NH  groups. 

To  prepare  trimetaphosphimic  acid  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  217),  the 
sodium  salt,  PjNgOflHjNag  -»-  ^HgO,  is  first  isolated  by  shaking  a  solu- 
tion of  30  grams  of  triphosphonitrilic  chloride  (PsN^sCIq)  in  150  c.c.  of 
ether  with  a  solution  of  110  grams  of  sodium  acetate  crystals  in 
200  C.C.  of  water  ;  after  agitation  for  80  hours,  the  new  salt  will  have 
crystallised.  When  formed  at  temperatures  below  80',  the  crystals 
are  orthorhombic  (measurements  given),  with  iHgO ;  above  80**  they 
are  microscopic  fiat  prisms,  with  IH^O.  The  salt  is  neutral  to  litmus. 
When  it  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  solution  and  the 
liquid  is  concentrated,  the  teirorsodium  salt,  PgNgO^H^Na.  +  HgO, 
crystallises  in  long,  brittle  needles  which  are  very  unstable,  being 
easily  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride.  Salts  with  fewer  than  three 
or  more  than  four  sodium  atoms  could  not  be  prepared. 

ThQ2>ota88ivm  salt,  PsNgO^HgKg,  the  ammonium  salt,  PgN30gH3(N  11^)3 
-h  H2O,  the  magnesium  salt,  the  hcurium  salt,  and  the  barium  sodium 
salt,  PgNgOeHgNaBa  +  l^HgO  (1),  are  described. 

The  silver  salt,  PgNgO^HgAgg,  is  precipitated  by  adding  silver  nitrate 
to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt ;  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  it 
separates  slowly  in  the  form  of  colourless,  monoclinic  plates  (measure- 
ments given)  ;  it  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  When  the  tetrasodium  salt 
is  used,  and  the  silver  nitrate  is  added  in  excess,  the  salt  PgNgO^H^Ag^ 
(or  'P^'^fi^'H^Ag^)  is  formed  as  a  white  precipitate  which  changes  into 
the  yellow,  crystalline  salt,  PsNgO^Agg  (or  PgNgO^HgAgg),  when  left 
under  pure  water.  A  red,  crystalline  salt  of  the  same  formula  was 
also  obtained. 

Trimetaphosphimic  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt 
with  hydrogen  sulphide ;  it  is  a  gummy  mass,  distinguished  from 
metaphosphoric  acid  in  that  it  does  not  coagulate  albumin.  The  final 
products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  this  acid  are  ammonia  and  orthophos- 
phoric  acid,  but  the  intermediate  products,  diiminotriphosphoric  acid, 
iminodiphosphoric  acid,  and  pyrophosphoric  acid,  have  been  isolated. 
To  separate  these,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  insolubility  of  magnesium 
iminodiphosphate,  pyrophosphate,  and  orthophosphate,  and  the  solubility 
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of  magnesium  diiminofcriphosphate  in  a  feebly  ammoniacal  solution. 
The  filtrate  from  the  magnesium  precipitate  maj  be  neutralised 
and  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  to  obtain  silver  diiminotriphosphate, 
from  which  the  sodium  salt  may  be  isolated  by  treatment  with 
sodium  chlorida  The  magnesium  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution  until  incipient  precipi- 
tati<m  occurs,  and  then  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  whereby  silver 
iminodiphoephate  is  chiefly  precipitated ;  it  must  be  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  ammonia,  reprecipitating  as  the  magnesium  salt,  and 
repeating  the  process. 

Triaodium  diimiiiotriphosphate,  PgN^OgH^Nag,  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  microscopic,  flat,  pointed  prisms  or  rhombic  plates  on 
adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous  solution ;  it  is  neutral.  The  »Uver  salt, 
PjNjO^^Agg,  forms  colourless,  monoclinic  crystals  (measurements 
given),  which  are  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  only  sparingly  so  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  salt,  P3N20gH2Ag^,  is  precipitated  in  a  white, 
amorphous  form  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  thQ  sodium  salt  is 
added  to  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution. 

Triwdium  imtnodiphosphate,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt, 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution  as  a  syrup  which 
dries  to  a  gummy  mass;  it  is  alkaline.  Silve^r  iminodipfiosphate, 
P^NO^H^Agj,  is  a  white  precipitate  characterised  by  its  granular 
form ;  the  salt,  PgNOgHAg^,  exists  in  a  white  and  a  yellow  form. 
The  magne8iwn,/err%€  and  cupric  salts  are  also  described. 

In  discussing  the  constitution  of  the  foregoing  acids,  the  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Gladstone's  pyrophosphodiamic  acid  (this 
Journal,  1868,  67)  is  trimetaphosphimic  acid,  and  his  pyrophosphamic 
acid  iminodiphosphoric  acid.    Trimetaphosphimic  acid  probably  has  the 

constitution  expressed  by  the  formula  PO(OH)<^^;p^|^gj>NH. 

Imino-diphosphoric  acid  and  di-iminotriphosphcric  acid  are  regarded  as 
P0(0H)j-NH'P0(0H)2  and  PO(OH)2-NH-PO(UH)-NH-PO(OH)2  re- 
spectively. A.  G.  B. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  with  Selenium.  By  Wilhelm 
MuTHMANK  and  A.  Cleveb  (Zeiis.  anorg,  Ghim,,  1896,  13, 191 — 199). 
— The  compounds  described  are  very  similar  to  those  of  arsenic  and 
hftlenium  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  18).  Phosphorus  peniaselenide  is  prepared 
according  to  the  method  described  by  Bogen  {Anndlen,  1862,  124,  57), 
by  melting  together  the  theoretical  proportions  of  red  phosphorus  and 
selenium  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  materials  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  as  otherwise  large  quanti- 
ties of  hydrogen  selenide  are  formed.  Phosphorus  triselenide  is  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  way.  Both  compounds  are  unstable  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  absorb  moisture  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
selenide  and  the  coriesponding  phosphorus  acid.  The  compounds 
obtained  by  treating  the  phosphorus  selenides  with  alkalis  ,are  more 
easily  formed  and  crystallise  better  than  the  selenoarsenic  salts ;  the 
phosphorus  selenides  also,  unlike  the  arsenic  selenides,  are  capable  of 
forming  ammonium  compounds  with  ammonia,  ammonium  carbonate, 
and  ammonium  sulphide,  and  double  salts  with  magnesia  similar  to 
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the  compounds  obtained  from  the  snlphophosphat'es.  The  alkali 
carbonates  decompose  the  phosphorus  selenides  whereas  they  do  not 
decompose  arsenic  selenide. 

Potaaamm  trisdenophosphite,  KgHPSeg,  2^H20,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  phosphorus  pentaselenide.  It  is 
more  easily  prepared  by  gradually  adding  the  powdered  triselenide  to 
a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  cautiously  warm- 
ing the  mixture  at  75** — 78"*  until  solution  takes  place,  and  allowing 
the  filtered  solution  to  crystallise  in  a  freezing  mixture ;  if  the  mixture 
is  heated  above  80"*,  complete  decomposition  takes  place  and  hydrogen 
selenide  is  evolved.  It  crystallises  in  highly  lustrous  octahedra-like 
forms,  which  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the  regular  system  as  they 
show  double  refraction;  it  gradually  decomposes  in  damp  air  with 
separation  of  selenium  and  hydrogen  selenide :  when  heated,  it  gives 
off  water  vapour  and  hydrogen  selenide,  whilst  selenium,  and  then 
selenious  acid  sublime,  leaving  a  residue  of  phosphate.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  so  in  hot  water,  and  can  be  re- 
crystallised  from  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  neutral  and  pale  yellow.  With  dilute  acids,  it  yields 
hydrogen  selenide,  and  selenium  is  gradually  precipitated.  Lead  and 
silver  salts  give  brownish,  amorphous  precipitates  which  graduallT 
darken,  and  the  supernatant  solution  then  contains  phosphoric  acid. 
Barium  salts  give  a  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate  which  quickly 
turns  red. 

Potassium  thioselenopkosphite,  ^K^B,  ^^^^n*  ^^-2^9  ^  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  sulphide  on  the  triselenide ;  it  forms  small,  colonic 
less,  doubly- refractive  crystals  having  an  octahedral  habit  and  an 
adamantine  lustre,  and  is  decomposed  at  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  preceding  salt  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  selenide. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  colourless,  and  when  treated  with  acids  yields 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  selenide,  whilst  a  reddish-brown  compound 
mixed  with  sulphur  is  precipitated.  When  treated  with  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals,  it  yields  dark,  amorphous  precipitates. 

Sodium  oxyselenophosphoUe,  Na3pSe3O  +  10H2O,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  hydroxide  on  the  triselenide  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
potassium  salts  just  described.  It  crystallises  from  concentrated  sodium 
hydroxide  in  pale  green,  doubly -refracting  prisms.  The  aqueous 
solution  quickly  decomposes  ;  with  acids,  it  yields  hydrogen  selenide 
and  a  brown  precipitate  containing  selenium.  When  heated  in  a  tube, 
it  yields  a  sublimate  of  selenium,  and  a  phosphate. 

All  the  above  substances  give  well  crystallised  compounds  with 
ammonia  magnesia  mixture.  E.  C.  R. 

Borio  Aoid  and  its  Salts.  By  Louis  Kahlenbrkg  and  Oswald 
ScHRBiNBR  (ZeiU.  physihd,  C/iem,,  1896,  20,  547— 568).— The  deter- 
mination of  the  molecular  depressions  due  to  solutions  of  boric  acid 
and  its  salts,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  aqueous  solution  only  the  one 
boric  acid  exists,  namely  H3BO3,  and  this  is  formed  if  the  anhydride 
or  a  partial  anhydride  is  dissolved.  A  solution  of  borax  is  identical 
with  the  solution  containing  equivalent  quantities  of  boric  aoid  and 
sodium  hydroxida     By  the  determination  of  the  conductivity  and  of 
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the  E.M.F.  of  borate  chains,  the  number  of  ions  present  in  the  solu- 
tions wns  determined,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  that  in  con- 
eentrated  solutions  of  borax  there  are  present  sodium  ions  and  anions 
containing  2  atoms  of  boron.  These  anions  are,  by  dilution, 
dissociated  so  that  in  dilute  solutions  sodium  ions  and  anions  contain- 
ing 1  boron  ion  are  present,  and  also  undissociated  boric  acid.  A 
solution  of  sodium  metaborate  is  identical  with  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  hydroxide,  or  to  borax 
solntion  with  sodium  hydroxide ;  the  solution  contains  very  few 
hydroxy!  ions  and  is  only  slightly  decomposed  by  water.  By  the 
addition  of  more  sodium  hydroxide,  only  small  quantities  of  higher 
compounds  are  formed,  since  almost  the  calculated  excess  of  hydroxyl 
lODS  are  found  in  the  solution. 

The  nature  of  the  reaction  of  borates  with  polyvalent  alcohols  was 
also  investigated.  The  addition  of  2  molecules  of  mannitol  to  1  mole- 
cnle  of  borax  in  solution  has  little  effect  on  the  freezing  point  depression, 
which  is  increased  by  further  addition  of  mannitol ;  it,  moreover,  causes 
the  solntion  to  become  acidic.  If  the  solution  contains  sodium  hydrox- 
ide as  well  as  borax,  the  addition  of  mannitol  at  first  decreases  the 
depression,  and  the  results  are  best  explained  on  the  assumption  of  the 
formation  of  a  complex  anion  containing  2  boron  atoms  and  1  molecule  of 
mannitol,  which  on  adding  more  of  the  latter  yields  an  anion  containing 
2  boron  atoms  and  2  mannitol  molecules;  no  further  combination, 
however,  occurs,  so  that  after  this  stage  is  reached  the  depression  is 
increased.  The  effects  of  the  addition  of  mannitol,  erythritol,  glycerol, 
and  glycol  on  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions  of  borax  were 
also  determined,  and  diagrams  representing  the  results  are  given. 
These  effects  further  support  the  freezing  point  evidence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  complex  ions.  L.  M.  J. 

Attempt  to  Liquefy  Helium.  By  Karl  Olszewski  {Ann,  Phya, 
Chem.^  1896  [2],  50^  184-— 192).— Helium  from  cl^veite  of  density 
2*133  from  which  all  gases  that  are  absorbed  by  magnesium,  copper 
oxide,  phosphoric  anhydride  and  caustic  soda  had  been  removed,  was 
cooled  down  by  boiling  ethylene  and  afterwards  by  boiling  air  first  to 
-  l5Qf^  and  then  to  -  220"*.  It  was  submitted  at  the  lower  temperature 
to  a  pressure  of  140  atmospheres  and  the  pressure  then  suddenly 
reduced  to  20  atmospheres,  but  the  gas  showed  no  sign  of  liquefaction. 

With  the  help  of  the  well-known  equation  TIT^^^plp^nr  the 
author  calculates  the  boiling  point  of  helium  as  below  -  264°,  or  at 
least  20°  lower  than  that  of  hydrogen.  The  monatomic  character  of 
the  helium  molecule  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  gas 
although  of  greater  density  than  hydrogen  has  the  lower  boiling  point. 
A  comparison  of  the  helium  and  hydrogen  thermometers  for 
temperatures  between  -  182^  and  -  210^  shows  a  very  fair  agreement, 
and  that  therefore  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  hydrogen  remains 
the  same  even  at  these  low  temperatures.  H.  C. 

Ck>mbiiiatLon  of  Argon  with  Water.  By  P.  Villabd  {Compt.  rend,, 
1896, 123^  377 — 379). — ^When  carefully  purified  argon  is  compressed  at 
150  atmospheres  in  presence  of  water  cooled  to  about  0°,  and  the  water  is 
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further  cooled  so  that  it  solidifies  at  one  point,  combination  takes  place 
between  the  gas  and  the  water  with  production  of  a  crystalline  hydrate 
similar  to  those  formed  by  many  other  gases.  Mere  compression  of 
the  gas  in  presence  of  water  is  not  sufficient,  but  the  presence  of 
previously  formed  crystals  of  the  hydrate  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
freezing  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  water. 

The  tension  of  dissociation  of  the  hydrate  is  105  atmospheres  at  0*" 
and  210  atmospheres  at  10°.  C.  H.  B. 

A  form  of  Silver  obtained  on  the  Reduction  of  the  Sulphide 
by  Hydrogen.  By  Francis  C.  Phillips  {J.  Amer,  Climi,  Soc,  1894, 
16,  700— 703).— If  silver  chloride  is  heated  in  hydrogen  to  300°,  re- 
duction occurs,  and  the  metallic  silver  appears  as  a  compact,  rounded 
mass  having  a  moderate  lustre.  Precipitated  silver  sulphide  when 
heated  to  temperatures  above  450°  in  hydrogen,  is  reduced  and  the 
dull  black  powder  gradually  changes  into  a  mass  of  tangled  wires  or 
threads  which  exhibit  the  lustre  of  highly  polished  silver.  The  wires 
vary  in  thickness  from  that  of  the  finest  hairs  to  that  of  coarse  sewing- 
thread  ;  and  they  are  often  so  knotted  and  linked  together  as  to  be 
almost  inextricable.  Argentite  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
stephanite,  Ag^^SbS^,  yields  no  silver  even  when  heated  in  hydrogen  to 
dull  redness.  Artificial  copper  sulphide  when  slowly  reduced  at  about 
GOO""  yields  lustrous  threads  of  copper  resembling  those  obtained  in 
the  case  of  silver.  Compare  Opificus  (Chem.  Zeit,,  1888,  649),  Bischof 
{Annalen,  1843,  289),  and  Hampe  {Cltem.  Zeit.,  1893,  1692). 

J.  J   S. 

Oxidation  of  Silver.  By  Charles  E.  Wait  {J,  A7ner.  C/iem.  Soc.y 
1896,  18,  264 — 269). — The  author  has  previously  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  bismuth  litharge  from  a  Western  smelting 
company  contained  a  large  amount  of  silver  (2*94  per  cent.).  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  silver  was  not  in  the  metallic  state  but  was 
probably  present  as  the  oxide,  since  it  readily  dissolved  in  warm  acetic 
acid.  In  order  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  silver  oxide,  the 
author  has  studied  the  action  of  various  metallic  oxides  on  silver  at 
fairly  high  temperatures.  He  finds  that  manganese  dioxide  readily 
oxidises  metallic  silver  to  the  oxide.  Experiments  have  shown  that, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  heating 
the  less  silver  oxide  is  formed.  0'6  gram  of  silver,  and  2  grams  of 
manganese  dioxide,  when  heated  for  2*5  mins.,  gave  34*28  per  cent,  of 
the  silver  in  the  form  of  oxide,  but  when  heated  for  20  mine,  gave 
only  11-72  per  cent. 

Oxides  of  iron,  bismuth,  copper  and  zinc  cannot  bring  about  this 
oxidation,  but  lead  monoxide  and  dioxide  and  barium  peroxide  can. 
The  lead  monoxide  no  doubt  acts  as  an  oxygen  carrier,  and  the 
presence  of  silver  oxide  in  certain  litharges  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
oxidising  influence  of  the  litharge.  J.  J.  S. 

Hydraulic  Cements.  By  Orazio  Rebufpat  {Gazzetta,  1896,  26, 
ii,  242—244). — ^The  author  replies  to  Oddo's  criticisms  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  246).  W.  J.  P. 
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Atomic  Weight  of  Magnesium.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards 
and  H.  G.  Parker  {Zeita.  <morg,  Chem.,  1896,  13,  81— 100).— The 
methods  employed  consist  in  determining  the  weight  of  silver  chloride 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  known  weight  of  magnesium  chloride  with 
excess  of  ailver  nitrate :  also  by  precipitating  a  known  weight  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  pure  silver  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  and  then  by  means  of  two  equivalent  solutions  of  silver  and 
ammonium  chloride  (the  silver  solution  =  1  milligram  per  ac.)  deter- 
mining the  point  at  which  equal  addition  of  the  two  equivalent 
solutions  produces  an  equal  turbidity  in  the  clear  supernatant  liquid. 
This  point  is  determined  by  means  of  a  nephelometer  and  the  method 
18  delicate  enough  to  indicate  the  difPerence  between  0  002  and  0*003 
milligram  of  silver  chloride.  All  the  opeiations  of  precipitation,  <kc., 
are  performed  in  orange-coloured  light. 

Pure  magnesium  chloride  free  from  water,' ozychloride  or  ammonium 
chloride  is  obtained  by  heating  magnesium  ammonium  chloride  con- 
tained in  a  platinum  boat  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  hydrogen  chloride, 
at  first  cautiously,  so  as  to  remove  any  water  that  may  be  present : 
the  temperature  is  then  raised  and  the  ammbnium  chloride  volatilised, 
finally  the  magnesium  chloride  is  heated  to  redness  until  it  melts  to  a 
clear,  colourless  liquid  It  is  then  cooled  in  a  current  of  dry  nitrogen, 
and  when  cold,  the  nitrogen  is  displaced  by  a  current  of  dry  air ;  the 
pure  dry  magnesium  chloride  is  transferred  to  a  weighing  bottle 
without  removing  it  from  the  drying  apparatus.  A  full  description, 
with  drawings  of  the  apparatus,  is  given  in  the  original  paper.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  every  trace  of  moisture,  as 
otherwise  oxychloride  is  formed. 

The  following  results  were  obtained.  Series  I.  (5  experiments)  the 
ratio  2Ag01  :  MgClg  gave  Mg  »  24-369.  Series  III.  (6  experiments) 
the  ratio  2Ag  :  MgClj  gave  Mg  =  24*365.  Series  IV.  (6  experiments) 
the  ratio  2Ag  :  MgClj  gave  Mg  «  24*362.  The  individual  results  of 
Series  IV.  agree  extremely  well  with  one  another,  the  greatest 
difference  amounting  to  only  one-tenth  of  a  milligram  of  magnesium 
chloride.  Hence  the  authors  accept  the  last  value  as  the  probable 
atomic  weight  of  magnesium;  this  compared  with  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  gives  O  =•  16.  Mg  «  24*362  :  O  «  15*96,  Mg  = 
24*301  :  O  -  15*88,  Mg  «  24*179.  E.  C.  R. 

Magnesdmn  Nitride.  By  A.  Shits  {Rec.  Trav,  Chim.,  1896,  15, 
135—137.  Compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  16).— When  an  intimate 
mixture  of  magnesium  nitride,  MgjNj,  and  anhydrous  nickel  chloride 
is  heated  gentiy  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  brisk  reaction  takes  place ;  the 
product  after  washing  with  warm  water  forms  a  black  mass  which, 
when  dissolved  in  mineral  acids,  yields  a  green  solution,  containing 
ammonia ;  the  black  compound  is  therefore,  probably,  a  nitride  of 
nickeL  Anhydrous  ferrous,  ferric,  and  cobalt  chlorides  behave  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  except  that  the  black  compounds  formed 
are  free  from  nitrogen.  Chromic  chloride  yields  a  nitride,  CrN,  which 
is  not  acted  on  by  acids  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  this  forms  small 
black  plates. 
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Mercuric  chloride  yields  a  green  nitride  of  mercury  which  is  deoooi- 
posed  by  acids.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  yellow  silver  nitride  which  is 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  silver  oxide  and  ammonia.  Platinic 
chloride  when  heated  with  magnesium  nitride,  even  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, yields  metallic  platinum.  Cupric  oxide  or  sulphate  yields  a 
greenish  yellow  nitride  or  at  higher  temperatures  metallic  copper. 
Lead  peroxide  and  the  oxides  of  iron  also  react  vigorously  with 
magnesium  nitride.  J.  J.  S. 

Gorroedon  Phenomena  of  Zinc  Plates.  By  Franz  Mtuus  and 
BoBBBT  Funk  {Zeita.  anorg.  Chem.^  1896,  13,  151 — 156). — Cast  zinc 
and  cadmium  anodes  which  are  contaminated  with  a  layer  of  oil  or 
grease,  when  subjected  to  a  current  of  1  ampere  per  square  decimetre 
in  a  bath  of  zinc  sulphate,  are  pitted  and  the  skin  is  undermined  by 
the  action  of  the  electric  current  in  such  a  way  that  a  thin  skin  is 
separated.  Rolled  zinc  plates  sufiEer  a  like  corrosion,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  mixing  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  zinc  by  the 
process  of  rolling.  The  corrosion  of  zinc  containing  lead  is  hindered  by 
sudden  cooling  when  cast  and  by  the  mechanical  treatment  of  rolling. 
The  mechanical  treatment  of  pure  zinc  has,  however,  a  very  slight 
influence  on  the  ease  with  which  corrosion  takes  place.  An  analysis  of 
the  outer  skin  and  the  inner  layer  of  a  commercial  zinc  plate  gave 
practically  the  same  percentage  composition,  so  that  the  corrosion 
phenomena  cannot  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  outer 
skin.  E.  0.  R. 

Zinc  Garbonate.  By  Karl  Kraut  {ZeUs.  a/norg,  Chem.,  1896,  13, 
1 — 15). — ^The  author  has  determined  the  composition  of  the  products 
obtained  by  precipitating  zinc  salts  with  alkali  carbonates,  and  hydrogen 
carbonates  under  varying  conditions.  The  first  product  obtained  when 
solutions  of  these  salts  are  poured  into  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  is 
normal  amorphous  zinc  carbonate.  This,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  then  either  converted  into  the  stable  crystalline  zinc  car- 
bonate, ZnGOstH^O,  or  inta  the  basic  carbonate,  5ZnO,2C02,4H,0,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  basic  zinc  carbonate,  2ZnO,C02, 
described  by  Boussingault,  Wackenroder,  and  H.  Rose,  and  probably 
all  the  basic  carbonates  having  compositions  between  the  compounds 
ZnO,C02  and  5ZnO,2C02,  are  mixtures  formed  by  the  partial  conversion 
of  the  primary  amorphous  zinc  carbonate  into  crystalline  carbonate 
and  into  the  basic  carbonate,  5ZnO,2C02,4:H20.  If  the  solution  of  the 
zinc  salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alkadi  carbonate,  the  normal  car- 
bonate is  not  formed,  but  only  the  basic  carbonate,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali  carbonate  during  the  precipitation. 
Finally,  the  basic  carbonate,  when  boiled  with  excess  of  alkali  car- 
bonate, is  converted  into  anhydrous  zinc  oxide. 

Basic  zinc  carbonate,  5ZnO,2C02,4H20,  can  be  obtained  pure  by  dis- 
solving zinc,  hydrated  zinc  oxide,  or  zinc  carbonate  in  an  excess  of 
aqueous  carbonic  acid  and  then  boiling  the  solution,  when  it  is  pre- 
cipitated. It  is  also  obtained  very  nearly  pure  by  precipitating  zinc 
sulphate  with  an  alkali  carbonate  from  cold  dilute  solutions  or  from 
boiling  solutions,  if  equivalent  quantities  of  both  salts  are  em- 
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pbyed.  Gonoeniration  of  the  solutions  determines  the  formation  of 
the  normal  carbonate,  and  dilation,  the  formation  of  the  basic  car- 
bonate ;  above  a  certain  concentration,  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hjdrogen  carbonate  combines  with  the  zinc  carbonate  to  form  double 
salts. 

A  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  in  water  was  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
Bodinm  hydrogen  carbonate  in  water,  in  the  proportion  ZnSO^ : 
4NaH003 '  ^®  precipitate  was  allowed  to  remain  under  the  mother 
liquor  until  it  had  become  crystalline,  then  collected,  and  washed  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  It  consisted  of  small  quad- 
ratic optically  active  crystals  of  zinc  carbonate,  ZnC03,H20,  and  of 
larger  octahedral  skeleton  forms  which  were  inactive,  and  gave  on 
analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  Na20,3ZnO,4C02,3H20. 
The  two  compounds  can  easily  be  separated  mechanically. 

The  author  was  unable  to  prepare  a  basic  carbonate  of  cadmium. 
Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  cadmium  carbonate  is  dissolved  by 
aqueous  carbonic  acid,  even  under  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres. 
The  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  cadmium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  consists  of  cadmium  carbonate,  CdCO^,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  basic  sulphate,  SCdOySOg  ;  whilst  by  adding  cad- 
mium nitrate  to  an  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  the  carbonate 
CdOOs  +  JHgO  is  obtained.  E.  0.  R. 

ESlectrolytic  Refining  of  Gadmium.  By  Franz  Mtlius  and 
RoBXBT  FuKK  {Zeite.  anorg.  Chem.,  1896,  13,  157— 160).— The  electro- 
lytic refining  of  cadmium  is  carried  out  in  a  very  similar  way  to  that 
of  zinc.  The  cadmium  is  deposited  from  a  concentrated  solution 
of  cadmium  sulphate,  slightly  acidified,  on  cathodes  of  platinum  or 
radmium  foil,  a  current  density  of  0*5 — 1  ampere  per  square  decimetre 
being  employed.  The  deposited  cadmium  is  easily  separated  from  the 
cathodes,  and  when  melted  and  sublimed  in  a  vacuum  is  obtained  in 
flat  needles  or  silvery  six-sided  tablets.  No  impurities  can  be  detected 
by  chemical  means  in  the  metal  so  prepared. 

The  lead  in  the  impure  metal  is  completely  separated  by  electrolysis 
of  the  sulphate  solution  with  a  very  weak  current,  and  is  deposited 
partly  at  the  cathode  as  metal  and  partly  at  the  anode  as  peroxide. 
Iron  is  most  easily  detected  by  means  of  potassium  thiocyanate.  The 
presence  of  zinc  is  detected  by  melting  a  sample  of  the  metal  in  a  por- 
celain crucible  and  breaking  the  skin  of  oxide  with  a  glass  rod,  so  that 
the  bright  molten  metal  is  exposed ;  if  the  cadmium  is  free  from  zinc, 
the  bright  surface  in  a  few  seconds  becomes  covered  with  a  many- 
coloured  oxidation  skin ;  in  the  presence  of  zinc,  however,  the  oxidation 
of  the  cadmium  is  hindered,  and  zinc  oxide  is  first  formed.  This  re- 
action is  so  delicate  that  less  than  0*01  per  cent,  of  zinc  can  be  detected. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  zinc  in  cadmium  is  effected  by 
transferring  the  cadmium  electrolytically  through  a  very  dilute  acid  or 
salt  solution,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cadmium,  and  can  now  be  easily  separated 
from  the  latter.  K  0.  K 

CrystaUiBed    Blags   firom   Gopper-Bmelting.     By  Alfebd  G. 
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Lane  {BtUL  Qeol.  Soc.  Amer,,  1895,  6,  469— 470).— At  the  smelting 
works  at  Dollar  Bay  and  on  Torch  Lake  in  Upper  Michigan,  the  copper 
which  has  been  oxidised  during  the  melting  down  of  the  ore  is  after- 
wards reduced.  The  slag  produced  in  tbis  reduction  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  crystallise,  and  contains  very  large  melilite  crystals  in  the 
form  of  square  tablets  with  rounded  and  reticulated  faces.  The  crystals 
are  optically  uniaxial  and  negative ;  they  are  mepely  shells,  with  a 
rectangular  network  of  enclosed  matter,  consisting  of  a  greenish  bi- 
refringent  substance,  iron  oxides,  and  globules  of  copper;  a  partial 
analysis,  by  H.  L.  Packard,  gave 

SiOj.  Fe,Oj.  AljOj.     CaO,MgO,  &c.  [diff.]. 

34-84  16-78  1326  [35-12] 

In  cavities  in  the  slag  are  small  scales  of  haematite.  L.  J.  S. 

Solubility  of  Lead  and  Bismuth  in  Zinc.  By  WalthIsbe 
Spring  and  L.  RoMikNOFF  {Zeita,  anorg,  Chem.,  1896,  13,  29 — 36). — 
A  crucible  is  prepared  with  a  hole  bored  in  the  side  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  bottom  and  stopped  with  a  plug  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  solution.  The  crucible  is  filled  with  the  heavier  metal 
(lecul  or  bismuth)  so  that  the  level  of  the  molten  metal  is  just  above 
the  hole,  the  zinc  is  then  added,  covered  with  a  protecting  layer  of 
fused  salt  or  charcoal,  and  the  crucible  maintained  at  the  temperature 
at  which  the  solubility  is  to  be  determined.  The  contents  are  stirred 
about  every  10  minutes.  The  sample  of  the  top  layer  is  taken  by 
bailing  out  a  sufficient  portion.  The  plug  is  then  knocked  out  of  the 
side  of  the  crucible,  and  after  the  top  layer  has  run  out,  a  sample  of 
the  bottom  layer  is  bailed  out.  A  table  of  the  composition  of  the  two 
layers  at  temperatures  from  266 — 900"  is  given.  When  the  results 
are  stated  graphically,  taking  the  temperature  for  abscissae  and  the 
percentage  of  the  two  layers  as  ordinates,  two  points  are  obtained  for 
each  temperature  :  one  the  solubility  of  bismuth  in  zinc,  the  other  the 
solubility  of  zinc  in  bismuth,  and  by  prolonging  these  two  until  they 
meet,  the  temperature  is  determined  at  which  the  two  metals  will  mix 
in  all  proportions.  The  critical  temperature  for  bismuth  and  zinc  lies 
between  800—850%  that  for  lead  and  zinc  between  900—950".  The 
curves  are  analogous  to  those  obtained  by  Alex^eff  for  non-miscible 
liquids.  E.  C.  R. 

Metaplumbates.  By  M.  Hoehmbl  {ArcL  Fharm,,  1896,  234, 
397— 400).— Calcium  metaplumbate  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  248)  is  much 
more  stable  than  the  metaplumbates  of  sodium  and  potassium;  by 
digesting  it  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  a  heavy  metal,  the  meta- 
plumbate of  that  metal  can  be  prepared.  The  following  were  obtained 
in  this  way:  metaplumbate  of  zinc,  ZnPb03  +  2H20,  reddish-brown, 
crystalline;  of  copper,  CuPb03,  black,  amorphous;  of  manga/nese, grej- 
black,  crystalline ;  of  lead,  PbPbOg,  reddish-brown,  amorphous,  and 
identical  with  lead  sesquiozide.  C.  F.  B. 

Potable  Waters  which  have  flowed  through  Lead  Pipes.  By 
Ubaldo  Antony  and  T.  Benblli  (Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  97 — 107, 
352 — 362). — ^The  authors  have  examined  the  action  of  water  of  various 
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I  of  purity  on  lead,  and  have  obtained  analytical  results  whicli 
are  summarised  in  the  aocompanyiug  table. 


Parts  of  lead  per  100,000. 


Water  alone,  unaltered 819 

Water  alone,  filtered 800 

Water  containing  chlorides,  onfiltered    |  1  *36 

Water  containing  chlorides,  filtered ;  0*68 

Water  containing  sulphates,  unfiltered   |  3*41 

Water  containing  sulphates,  filtered   2  '05 


12-98 
4-09 
2-78 
1-60 
6-83 
8-41 


819 
2-07 
0-68 
0-67 
2-05 
1-64 


4-09 
2-82 
4-09 
1-86 
1-84 
1-77 


Water  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  lead  wire  for  five  days, 
each  150  &c.  of  water  being  in  contact  with  285  square  cm.  of  metal. 
The  amount  of  lead  in  the  unfiltered  and  filtered  water  was  then 
determined.  The  column  headed  1  gives  the  numbers  for  distilled 
water  free  from  air, — first  for  the  pure  water,  then  for  water  containing 
0  049  gram  of  sodium  chloride  per  litre,  and  finally  for  water  con- 
taining 0*49  gram  of  sodium  sulphate  per  litre ;  column  2  gives  the 
corresponding  data  for  distilled  water  aerated  by  agitation  with  air ; 
column  3  shows  the  results  obtained  with  water  continuously  aerated 
by  passing  1  litre  of  air  through  it  per  hour,  whilst  column  4  gives 
the  data  for  distilled  water  through  which  1  litre  of  air  and  400  c.c. 
of  carbonic  anhydride  were  passed  per  hour  throughout  the  experiment. 
The  lead  was  determined  by  the  process  previously  described  by  the 
authors  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  549). 

The  authors  next  experimented  on  the  solubility  of  lead  in  water 
containing  various  dissolved  substances,  with  the  results  summarised 
in  the  accompanying  table. 


Parts  of  lead  per  100,000. 


Water  used. 


Distilled  water  alone '    819 

Distilled  water  with  NaCl I     1-86 


Distilled  water  with  Na^04. 

CaHCOs  solution  alone  

C^HCO,  solution  with  NaCl ... . 
CaHCOt  solution  with  Na^04 . 

0aSO4  solution  alone 

CiS04  solution  with  KaCl 

CaS04  solution  with  Na^04.... 


8*41 
2-46 
2  05 
218 
6-88 
5-46 
4-78 


12-98 
2-75 
6-88 
8-14 
8-41 
8*82 
6-88 
6-67 
6-87 


8-19 
0-68 
2-05 
2-68 
2-85 
2-05 
8-41 
3-51 
3-69 


4-09 
4  09 
1-84 
6-70 
8-40 
8-16 
1-86 
1-60 
1-77 


The  experiments  were  conducted  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
prevailing  in  the  earlier  experiments.  Columns  1,  2,  3,  and  4  refer  to 
the  solutions  named  in  the  first  column  (1)  free  from  air ;  (2)  saturated 
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with  air;  (3)  contini^ously  aerated  by  a  current  of  air;  and  (4) 
continuously  aerated  by  a  current  of  air  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  the 
quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  present  in  the  various 
samples  of  water  were  the  same  as  before.  In  the  experiments  with 
solutions  of  calcium  hydrogen  carbonate,  each  litre  contained  0*04  gram 
of  CaO  as  carbonate,  whilst  in  the  tests  with  calcium  sulphate,  each 
litre  of  water  contained  0*095  gram  of  CaO  as  sulphate.      W.  J.  P. 

Double  Chlorides.  By  Raoul  Yabet  {Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123, 
421 — 423). — The  double  chlorides  formed  by  mercuric  chloride 
2HgCl2,MCl2  +  nHgO,  and  HgClgjMOlg  +  wHgO  are  all  more  or  less 
dissociated  when  their  solutions  are  submitted  to  dialysis.  The  author 
finds  that  when  dilute  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  and  various 
metallic  chlorides  are  mixed,  there  is  a  development  of  heat  which 
varies  in  different  cases  from  0'80  to  1*36  Cal.,  but  generally 
approximates  somewhat  closely  to  1*0  Cal.  The  double  salts  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  two  complex  unstable  acids,  HjHgCI^ 
and  HgHg^Cle. 

Solutions  of  cupric  or  cadmium  chloride  give  practically  no  thermal 
disturbance  when  mixed  with  solutions  of  other  metallic  chlorides, 
and  when  solutions  of  the  double  chlorides  of  copper  or  cadmium  are 
dialysed,  the  proximate  constituents  can  be  completely  separated.  It 
follows  that  these  double  salts  exist  as  such  in  the  solid  state  only. 

C.  H.  B. 

The  Gomponenta  of  Monazite.  By  G.  Paul  Dbossbach  {B&r.^ 
1896,  29,  2452 — 2455). — The  monazite  examined  came  from  the  Blue 
Mountains.  It  was  finely  powdered,  and  then  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric  acid ;  from  the  solution,  the  thorium  was  separated  by  fractiona- 
tion, and  then  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  was  added.  The  erbium 
metals  remain  in  solution,  whilst  the  cerium  metals  are  precipitated  ; 
their  precipitation  is  rendered  more  complete  by  partially  neutralising 
the  liquid  with  soda,  for  with  sodium  sulphate,  they  form  double  salts 
which  are  quite  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  that  salt. 

The  solution  of  the  cerium  metals  is  then  treated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  permanganate,  which  precipitates  the  cerium  as  the 
dioxide,  together  with  some  of  the  didymium ;  the  latter  is  extracted, 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  :  strong  nitric  acid  then  extracts  the  cerium, 
leaving  the  manganese  dioxide.  The  lanthanum  and  didymium  in 
solution  are  converted  into  nitrates,  and  these  are  fractionally 
precipitated  with  sodium  hydroxide;  didymium  is  first  precipitated, 
as  the  basic  nitrate,  whilst  the  lanthanum  remains  in  solution. 
Perhaps  the  two  didymium  precipitates  obtained  contain  different 
elements. 

The  erbium  elements  in  solution  are  precipitated  with  oxaUo  acid  ; 
the  oxalates  are  converted  into  the  hydroxides,  and  these  into  the 
nitrates,  which  are  then  fractionally  precipitated  with  magnesia. 
Yttrium  remains  in  solution ;  from  the  precipitate,  ytterbium  can  first 
be  separated  by  the  basic  nitrate  method,  and  erbium  next  fractionally 
precipitated  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide,  when  the  solution  is  found 
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to  contain  what  is  possibly  a  new  element,  with  an  atomic  weight  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  100.  0.  F.  B. 

Analyses  of  SteeL — Bj  Giovakni  Giobgis  and  XJgo  Alvisi. 
{GazzeUa,  1896,  26,  ii,  167— 178).— The  authors  have  analysed  a 
number  of  specimens  of  soft  steel,  the  mechanical  properties  of  which 
have  been  studied  by  Biadego  (Rivieta  Tecnica  L* Iridmtria^  1895,  47, 
SQ;  1896,  2,  6,  7).  W.  J.  P. 

SteeL — ^By  Franz  Mtlius,  Fritz  Foebster  and  Georg  Schoenb 
{Zeiis.  anory,  Chem.,  1896,  13,  38— 68).— /row  Carbide  in  Steel.— The 
iron  carbide  was  at  first  extracted  from  tool-steel  by  electrolysis.  Anodes 
of  steel  plates  or  rods  are  subjected  to  a  current  of  1  ampere  per 
qoarteErdecimetre  in  a  bath  of  concentrated  zinc  sulphate  containing 
0*1  per  cent,  of  free  acid.  The  electrolysis  proceeds  without  any 
appreciable  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  the  anode  becomes  coated  with 
a  grey  skin  which  must  be  occasionally  rubbed  off.  The  residue  ob- 
tained consists  of  a  grey  powder  which  contains  from  7  to  9  per  cent. 
of  carbon  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  not,  however,  pure 
carbide ;  for  whilst  the  steel  dissolves  completely  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid,  this  residue  contains  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  carbonaceous 
material  The  carbide  was  also  extracted  with  twice  normal,  and  with 
normal  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  washed  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether,  and  dried  at  120° 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  air  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  operations.  Four  experiments  with  the  same  steel 
gave  products  which  contained  from  6'5  to  7*2  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  were  not  completely  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  but  yielded 
a  small  carbonaceous  residue ;  this  residue  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  damp  carbide  on  exposure  to  air.  In  order  to  obtain  an  iron 
carbide  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  steel  is  extracted 
on  a  filter  bed  of  asbestos  with  sulphuric  acid  in  an  apparatus  so 
arranged  that  the  extraction  is  performed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen. The  residue  is  washed  in  the  same  apparatus  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  dried  at  100*^ 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride.  This  product  is  almost  completely 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  residue,  which  amounts  to  0*1  per  cent., 
consists  of  silica.  It  gave  on  analysis — 6*5  per  cent.  C,  91*96  per 
cent.  Fe,  1*1  per  cent.  Mn,  0*23  per  cent.  Cu,  0*02  per  cent.  Si,  and 
traces  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  nickel.  When  heated  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  it  lost  only  0*4  per  cent. 
in  weight. 

Iron  carbide,  when  dry,  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air.  When  dried 
at  100**  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  then  exposed  to  air,  it  glows  and 
yields  iron  oxide ;  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  occasionally  when  it  is 
dried  at  a  low  temperature  in  carbonic  anhydride  or  nitrogen.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  hydrogen,  it  is  not  pyrophoric ;  but  the  hydrogen 
must  be  completely  displaced  by  carbonic  anhydride  or  nitrogen  to 
render  it  stable  on  exposure  to  air.  When  damp,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised 
on  exposure  to  air,  yielding  a  brown  powder,  which  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  iron  and  the  carbon  compound  C^^Bifi^  described  by 
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Bourgeois  and  Schiitzenberger  (this  Journal,  1875, 788)  and  by  Zabudzky 
(Abstr.,  1882,  427,  660).     This  compound  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
treating  the  carbide  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  dilate 
sulphuric  add.     The  carbide  is  only  slightly  decomposed  when  heated 
with  water  at  145*^,  but  when  heated  at  400''  to  430''  in  a  current  of 
steam  and  nitrogen  for  half  an  hour,  it  increases  13  percent,  in  weight 
and  yields  a  black  residue  containing  oxides  of  iron  and  free  carbon 
together  with   a  combustible  gas  consisting  for  the  most  part   of 
hydrogen.     When  heated  at  a  iHsd  heat  in  a  current  of  steam  for  half 
an  hour,  it  increases  29  per  cent,  in  weight,  yields  a  black  powder  of 
ferrosoferric  oxide  and  a  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonic  anhydrida     It  is  not  appreciably  attacked  by  very  dilute 
acids  ;  when  treated  with  one-tenth  normal  hydrochloric  acidsat  SO*",  a 
distinct  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  observed.     It  is  very  gradually  dis- 
solved by  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  gram  after  remaining  sealed 
up  in  a  vacuum  tube  for  10  days  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid  gave 
only  2*5  c.c.  of  a  combustible  gas.     In  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  is  easily  soluble  and  leaves  only  a  minute  residue  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.     In  no  case  did  the  authors 
observe  the  formation  of  amorphous  intermediate  carbonaceous  pro- 
ducts during  the  dissolution.     An  analysis  of  the  gas  evolved  on  dis- 
solving the  carbide  in  hydrochloric  acid  gave  92*3  per  cent.  H,  6'3 
per  cent,  hydrocarbons,  1  *4  per  cent.  N.     The  ratio  of  the  combined 
hydrogen  to  the  carbon  very  nearly  approaches  that  required  for  a 
member  of  the  series  OnHsn+s  and  the  density  of  the'  hydrocarbon 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  pentane.     Although  the  iron  carbide  is 
not  altered  by  heating  to  redness,  it  melts  at  a  white  heat  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nitrogen,  and  carbon  is  deposited.   The  cast  iron  regulus  thus 
obtained  contains  4*36  per  cent  of  carbon ;  it  is  very  brittle,  shows  a 
radial  fracture  like  that  of  "  spiegeleisen,"  and  contains  no  graphite. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  iron  carbide  is  present  in  the  steel  as  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  the  authors  extracted  samples  of  the  steel 
with  various  acids  of  different  strengths.  Normal  acetic  acid  yielded 
the  best  results,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  present  in  the  steel 
being  obtained  as  carbide ;  whilst  with  N  x  4  hydrochloric  acid 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  carbide  was  obtained.  The  product,  in  all 
cases,  contained  the  same  percentage  of  carbon.  Samples  prepared 
from  different  sorts  of  steel  gave  the  same  composition  on  analysis 
as  did  also  a  sample  prepared  from  carbonised  iron,  made  in  the 
laboratory  from  pure  electrolytic  iron  which  was  carbonised  by  means 
of  pure  acetylene. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  results  that  the  carbide  is  a  definite 
chemical  compound  of  the  formula  Fe^C.  Only  in  one  reaction  does 
it  show  a  behaviour  different  from  that  which  one  would  expect  from 
a  compound  of  the  formula  Fefi,  which  should  decompose  when  treated 
with  acids  according  to  the  equation  FcjC  +  6HGl  =  3FeCl2 + 
CH^  +  Hjj.  R  C.  R. 

Orjrstallised  Maiijin-slag.  By  A.  Harpf  {Jakrh.  /.  Min,,  1896,  ii, 
Ref.  37;   from  Osterr.  Zeita.  f.  Berg- und  fftUtemoemiy  1896,  No.  7). — 
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CrjstaUised  dag  from  the  Martin-furnace  at  the  iron  and  steel  works 
at  Donawitz,  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : — 


SiO^      FeO. 

Al^O,. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Fe. 

Total.      sp.  gr. 

30-75    60-23 

207 

5-10 

1-30 

1-10 

007 

10062    4-280. 

This  shows  the  material  to  be  fayalite.  Some  of  the  crystals  are 
tabular,  others  are  columnar;  they  show  the  forms  b  {010},  c  {001}, 
d  {110},  8  {102},  and  z  {104}.  L.  J.  S. 

New  Ck>balt  €uid  Nickel  Salts.  By  Nagendba  ch  NAg  (Zeits. 
anorg.  Cltem,,  1896,  13,  16—18.  Compare  Durrant,  Proc.,  1896,  96 
and  244). — When  precipitated,  cobalt  carbonate  is  treated  with  bromine 
in  presence  of  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
evcived,  and  a  green  solution  is  formed,  from  which  a  green  compound, 
which  does  not  contain  bromine,  is  precipitated  by  shaking  the  solu- 
tion with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  new  compound  is  very  unstable  and 
has  not  yet  been  isolated,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  oxidation  product 
probably  corresponding  to  the  ferates.  A  nickel  compound  was  not 
obtained  under  like  conditions. 

When  either  cobalt  or  nickel  carbonate  is  treated  with  sodium 
acetate  and  bromine,  a  deep  orange-red  solution  is  obtained.  The 
nickel  solution  when  boiled  gives  a  violet  precipitate  and  a  neutral 
apple-green  solution.  The  cobalt  solution  gives  no  precipitate  when 
boiled.  These  orange-red  compounds  appear  to  be  lower  oxidation 
products,  for  when  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  added  to  the  brown 
cobalt  salt  solution  containing  an  excess  of  bromine,  the  green  solutiop 
is  obtained.  E.  C.  B. 

Constitution  of  Gobcdt,  Chromium  cuid  Rhodium  Bases.  By 
SoFUS  M.  JoBOSNSEN  {Zeits,  cmorg.  Ch&m.,  1896,  13,  172 — 190;  see 
also  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  47 ;  1896,  ii,  424).— The  author  has  determined 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  compounds  formed  in  the  preparation  of 
Erdmann's  cobalt  triamine  nitrite  {J,  pr.  C^tem.,  1866,  97,  412),  and 
gives  a  table  of  the  results.  Cobalt  carbonate  (10  grams)  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (50  cc),  was  treated  with  varying  quantities  of 
sodium  nitrite  and  20  per  cent,  ammonia  and  the  mixture  oxidised  in 
various  ways  ;  the  dark  brown  liquor  obtained,  was  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  matter  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  draught.  The  residue 
was  dissolved  in  50 — 70  c.c.  of  cold  water,  whereby  a  second  residue 
was  obtained,  and  a  dark  brown  solution  which,  when  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  yielded  the  xantho-nitrate.  The  insoluble  residues 
were  washed  with  cold  water  until  free  from  chlorine,  whereby  the 
croceo-  and  xantho-chlorides  were  removed,  and  the  residue  free  from 
chlorine  was  extracted  with  hot  water  containing  some  acetic  acid, 
when  the  triamine  nitrite  was  dissolved.  This  was  separated  from  the 
cr«Jceo-diamine  nitrite  and  other  sparingly  soluble  impurities  by  frac- 
tional crystallisation  from  very  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  bulk  of  the 
croceo-diamine  nitrite  was  obtained  in  the  last  extraction  of  the  residues. 
The  last  two  salts  are  more  soluble  the  more  concientrated  the  acetic 
acid  uaed.  Of  the  salts  of  the  composition  Co(NH3)8(N02)3,  only  the 
ordinary  triamine  nitrite  and  the  croceo-diamine  nitrite  were  obtained. 
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The  best  yield  of  these  salts,  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  cobalt  used, 
is  obtained  by  employing  27  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  and  200  c.c.  of  20 
per  cent,  ammonia  and  passing  air  through  the  mixture  for  two  hours 
and  then  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  3  days  in  an  open  dish. 
The  relative  quantities  of  the  materials  employed,  the  dilution,  and 
especially  the  method  in  which  the  oxidation  is  effected,  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  composition  of  the  products  obtained. 

Different  forma  of  the  triamine  nit'nte  cmd  the  dinitrotriamina 
chloride, — The  triamine  nitrite  crystallises,  according  to  the  conditions, 
in  needles  or  in  rhombic  tablets.  The  dinitrotriamine  chloride  crystallises 
in  quadratic  tablets,  in  octahedra,  in  elongated  prisms  and  in  other 
forms;  all  these  modifications  when  precipitated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  are  converted  into  quadratic  tablets.  The  dinitrotriamine  chloride 
is  dissociated  when  dissolved  in  water,  but  only  to  a  small  degree  at  the 
ordinary  temperature :  when  heated  with  water  containing  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  on  the  water  bath,  it  yields  the  triamine  nitrite 
according  to  the  equation 

2(NO,),Oo(NH,)3Cl  =  (NO,)jCo(NH3),NO,+Co(NH3)3(NO,)Cl  J. 

The  author  was  unable  to  obtain  an  isomeric  triamine  nitrite  by 
adding  sodium  nitrite  to  the  solution,  and  the  only  compound  isolated 
was  ammonium  cobalt  dinitrite. 

Action  of  dilute  acids  on  croceocobalt-dicMninecobalt  nitrite, — Croceo- 
cobalt-diaminecobalt  nitrite  is  converted  by  prolonged  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  into  a  dark  brown 
crystalline  powder  which  consists  of  the  chloronitro-tetramine  chloride 
and  chloronitrotetraminecobalt-diaminecobalt  nitrocMoride^ 

N02CoCl(NH3),Cl3(NH3),Co(NO,),. 

The  latter  salt  is  separated  by  washing  the  precipitate  with  water, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble :  it  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  (95  per 
cent.),  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
water  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated  with 
sodium  nitrite,  it  is  quantitatively  reconverted  into  the  croceodiamine 
nitrite.  The  above  constitution  is  proved  by  the  following  reactions. 
When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  the  chloronitrotetramine 
chloride,  and  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  aquoxantho -nitrate.  When 
treated  with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  it  yields  aquoxantho- 
salts.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  all  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride. 
When  heated  with  water,  ammonium  nitrate  and  ammonia,  it  yields 
xanthonitrate  and  flavonitrate.  It  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  the  chloronitrotetramine  chloride  in  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  with  a  solution  of  the  ammonium-diamine 
nitrite  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  E.  C.  R. 

Aotion  of  Ghromic  Acid  on  Thiosulphurio  Acid.  By  Antonio 
LoNGi  (Gazzetta,  1896,  28,  ii,  119— 141).— In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Longi  and  Bonavia  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  625)  have  shown  Diehl's  inter- 
pretation of  the  reaction  between  a  chromate  and  a  thiosulphate  to  be 
erroneous,  the  author  has  examined  the  reaction  in  detail.  On  adding 
a  mineral  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  to  a  dilute  sodium  thiosulphate 
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solution,  the  reaction  which  takes  place  is  in  accordance  with  the  equa- 
tion 2H,Cr04  +  BHjSgOg  =  SR^fi^  +  CT^iOB)^  4-  2H2O,  small  quanti- 
ties of  Bulphurio  add  being  simultaneously  formed  in  accordance  with  a 
secondary  reaction  expressed  by  the  following  equation,  SH^S^O^  + 
14H5Cr04  +  IGHjO  =  12H2SO^  +  7Cr2(OH)g.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is 
also  produced,  and  it  is  shown  that  both  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
tetrathionic  acid  give  this  gns  when  small  quantities  of  ail  acid  or  a 
chromic  salt  are  added  to  their  solutions ;  more  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
obtained  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures,  and  tetrathionic  acid  is 
more  stable  than  the  thiosulphate,  for  sodium  thiosulphate  gives 
hydrogen  sulphide  when  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  or  acetic  acid, 
or  when  carlx>nic  anhydride  is  passed  through  its  hot  solution. 

W.  J.  P. 

Foimation  of  Antimony  Cinnabar.  By  John  H.  Long 
{J.  Afner.  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  342—347.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
399). — It  has  been  previously  shown  that  antimony  cinnabar,  obtained 
by  baling  a  solution  of  antimony  chloride  or  tartrate  with  sodium  or 
calcium  thiosulphate,  has  the  composition  SbgSo. 

On  boiling  solutions  of  antimony  salts  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  an 
alkali  sulphide  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  the  amorphous  sulphide 
mixed  with  free  sulphur  is  always  formed.  A  thiosulphate  precipi- 
tates the  cinnabar  red  product  from  either  acid  or  neutral  solutions  of 
antimony  salts,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  however,  pre- 
vents the  precipitation.  Antimonious  oxide  remains  unaltered  when 
boiled  with  a  thiosulphate,  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  red  sulphide  is  slowly  formed ;  only  a  small  portion, 
however,  of  the  oxide  can  be  converted  into  sulphide  by  this  method, 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  acid  added. 

Antimony  oxychloride  readQy  gives  the  cinnabaivred  precipitate  on 
boiling  with  a  thiosulphate  solution,  even  without  the  addition  of  acid. 

J.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Alkali  Sulphides  on  Anrio  Sulphide.  By  XJbaldo 
Aktont  and  Adolfo  Lucchesi  {Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  350 — 353). — 
Anric  sulphide,  Au^  S3,  dissolves  in  sodium  monosulphide  solution  at 
3 — 4^  giving  an  odourless,  reddish  liquid  which,  however, rapidly  becomes 
yeUow  and  acquires  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  polysidphides.  On 
pouring  the  odourless  solution  into  absolute  alcohol,  an  oily  heavy 
mass  is  deposited  which  rapidly  changes  into  a  mass  of  white  needles  ; 
the  latter  consist  of  sodium  atUphaurite  NagAuSj,  which  is  a  compara- 
tively stable  substance  and  apparently  results  from  the  reduction  of 
the  oily  sulphaurate.  Nag AuS^.  Sodium  sulphaurite  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  gives  precipitates  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts; 
silver  sulpha^MriUf  AggAuSg  is  obtained  as  a  heavy  reddish  precipitate. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  with  potassium  monosulphide. 

W.  J.  P. 

Porple  of  Oassius.  By  Ubalbo  Aktony  and  Adolfo  Lucchesi 
{OazssetUh  1896,  26,  ii,  195— 196).— On  adding  a  smaller  quantity  of 
mercurous  chloride  to  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  than  is  required  by 
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the  equation  3HgCl  +  AuClg  =  3HgCl2  +  Au,  metallic  gold  is 
deposited ;  but  if  excess  of  mercurous  chloride  be  added,  that  which 
remains  unchanged  assumes  the  characteristic  colour  of  purple  of 
Cassius ;  similar  results  are  obtained  with  cuprous  chloride.  Further, 
if  barium  sulphate  and  mercurous  chloride  are  suspended  in  water  and 
excess  of  auric  chloride  then  added,  the  barium  sulphate  takes  up  the 
gold  and  becomes  the  colour  of  purple  of  Cassius. 

Since  these  several  salts  can  assume  the  colour  of  purple  of  Cassius, 
it  follows  that  the  true  purple  of  Cassius  is  not  a  compound  but 
merely  stannic  acid  mechanically  coloured  with  metallic  gold. 

W.  J.  P. 

New  Double  Salt  of  Platosemidiamine.  By  Daomar  Schou 
{Zeits.  a/norg.  Chem,,  1896,  13,  36—37). — A  platosemidicmiine  Morids 
carbonate  2Pt(NH3)2Cl2,  Pt2(NH3)4Cl2C08,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  potassium  platinochloride  in  water  at  40"*  with  a  mixture 
of  ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate  end  water,  and  then  passing 
carbonic  anhydride  through  the  solution  until  it  acquires  an  indigo  blue 
colour  and  some  quantity  of  a  blackish-blue  precipitate  is  deposited. 
The  solution  is  precipitated  with  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
successively  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  forms  small  crystals  and  aggregates,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  is  gradimlly  decomposed  by  cold 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  by  boiling  with  the  acid,  is  converted  into 
platosemidiamine  chloride.  When  boiled  with  ammonia,  a  small 
quantity  remains  undissolved,  and  the  solution  when  saturated  with 
hydrogen  chloride  and  treated  with  potassium  platinochloride  gives  a 
precipitate  of  Magnus's  green  salt.  When  treated  with  a  slight  excess 
of  silver  nitrate,  a  yellow  solution  of  platosemidiamine  nitrate  is 
obtained.  E.  C.  R. 

Iridio-ammonium  Gompounds.  VI.  By  Wilhelm  Palhaer 
(2r6tte.cww)r^.(7A«m.,  1896, 13, 21 1—228;  see  also  Abstr.,  1889, 352;  1891, 
402  and  1166  ;  and  1896,  ii,  179). — Iridiotetramine  diddorochlaride, 
Ir(NH3)^Cl3,  HqO,  has  been  obtained  in  very  small  quantities  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  iridium  chloride  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  179).  It  is 
extracted  from  the  mixture  thus  obtained,  together  with  ammonium 
chloride,  by  means  of  cold  water,  and  is  separated  from  the  am- 
monium chloride  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  water,  or  by 
crystallisation  from  40  per  cent,  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  aggregate 
of  thin,  yellowish-white  needles,  or,  when  slowly  crystallised,  in 
bright  yellow  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system  a  :  ( :  c » 
0-72078  : 1  :  0*65354  ;  /3  =  53"  13'.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  not 
entirely  removed  by  heating  at  100*".  It  is  soluble  in  15  parts  of 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  has  the  electric  conductivity 
/A  =  104-5  at  25'  (V=1000).  When  heated,  it  yields  ammonia  and 
ammonium  chloride  and  a  residue  of  metal  remains.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  one-third  of  the  chlorine  is  evolved  as  hydrogen  chloride. 
The  dicMarosulpkate,  [Ir(NH3)^Cl2]2S04,2H20,  obtained  by  treating 
the  preceding  compound  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises 
in  thin,  lustrous,  bright  yellow  scales,  gives  o£E  ammonia  when  heated. 
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and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction. 
The  diehlcrachloroiridite,  dlT(SIl^)^Cl^  +  3lTC\^,  is  a  leather-coloured 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  attacked  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  at  100*". 

The  insoluble  double  salt  of  the  empirical  formula  Ir(NH3)3Cl3, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iridium  chloride  {loc.  cit,),  is 
partly  grey  and  partly  leather^coloured.  The  grey  compound  i{« 
attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  lOO"*,  the  leather-coloured 
compound  partly  at  110"  and  partly  at  100";  hence  the  grey  com- 
pound is  the  double  salt  of  aquopentamine  chloride,  and  the  leather- 
coloured  compound  the  double  salt  of  pentamine  or  tetramine  chloride 
and  iridium  trichloride. 

The  reactions  of  the  tetramine  salts  are  described  in  detail.  The 
bromide  is  precipitated  in  bright  yellow,  rhombic  crystals,  the  atiro- 
chloride  in  orange-red,  four-sided  tablets,  the  platinochloride  in 
bright  yellow  aggregates.  The  solutions  of  the  tetramine  salts  give  a 
violet  colouration  with  chlorine  water. 

Finally,  the  author  gives  a  complete  reanmi  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  pentamine,  aquopentamine,  hezamine,  and 
tetramine  compounds  of  iridium,  and  compares  them  with  the  corres- 
ponding compounds  of  chromium,  cobalt,  and  rhodium.         E.  C.  E. 


Hineralogical  Chemistry. 


Behaviour  of  Minerals  when  submitted  to  the  X-Rays.  By 
GoRNBLius  DoBLTEB  {Johrb,/.  Jfm.,  1896,  ii,  87— 106).— The  several 
minerals  examined  show  great  differences  of  transparency  for  the  Bont- 
gen  rays,  and  no  general  relation  between  the  density  and  transparency 
can  be  traced,  but  minerals  with  a  density  greater  than  5  seem  to 
be  opaque.  Also,  no  relation  can  be  traced  to  the  chemical  compo- 
sition or  molecular  weight,  but  sulphur  and  arsenic  compounds  are 
the  most  opaque,  boron  and  aluminium  compounds,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
transparent,  and  in  silicates  the  opacity  increases  with  the  amount  of 
iron.  Dimorphous  minerals  do  not  show  any  important  differences. 
Crystals  show  only  slight  differences  in  various  directions.  A  scale  of 
eight  degrees  of  transparency  is  given : — 1  diamond,  2  corundum, 
3  talc,  4  quartz,  5  rock-salt,  6  calcite,  7  cerussite,  8  realgar.  Boric 
anhydride  is  even  more  transparent  than  diamond ;  realgar  is  quite 
opaqua  For  distinguishing  between  precious  stones  and  their 
imitations,  the  method  has  a  practical  application.  L.  J.  S. 

Heavy  Liquids  for  the  Separation  of  Minerals.  By  Jan  W. 
Rktuxbs  {Jahrb.  /.  Min,,  1896,  i,  212— 221).— Penfield  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  216)  has  mentioned  that  as  Betgers'  thallium-silver  nitrate  acts  on 
mineral  sulphides,  it  cannot  be  used  for  their  separation  ;  this  is  due 
to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  nitrate.  Blende  is  energetically  attacked 
by  molten  silver  nitrate  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  separation 
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of  metallic  silver  and  zinc  sulphate.  Thallium  nitrate  acts  on  pyritee, 
but,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  not  on  blende.  The  acetates  of 
thallium,  silver,  lead,  and  mercury,  and  various  double  and  basic  salts, 
as  well  as  mixed  acetates  and  nitrates  of  these  heavy  metals,  have 
been  examined,  but  the  results  are  not  very  favourable,  because, 
although  the  melting  points  are  usually  low,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  is  too  low  for  use  with  mineral  sulphides,  being  rarely  above 
3—4.  Thallium-silver  acetate  (m.  p.  75**,  sp.  gr.  4*8)  becomes  opaque 
owing  to  separation  of  metallic  silver.  Thallium-lead  acetate  (sp.  gr. 
3'6)  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  has  a  high  index  of 
refraction.  The  only  ones  that  would  be  of  any  use  are  thalliom 
acetate  (m.p.  110'',  sp.  gr.  3*9)  and  thallium  nitrate-acetate  (m.p.  6^, 
sp.  gr.  4*5) ;  the  former,  however,  owing  to  its  low  sp.  gr.,  would  be 
only  applicable  in  a  few  cases,  and  the  latter  decomposes  at  tempera- 
tures above  100°.  L.  J.  S. 

Diamondiferous  Sand  f^om  Brazil  By  Henri  Moissan  {Compt, 
rmd.,  1896,  123>  277— 278).— Sand  from  Brazil,  after  removal  of  the 
siliceous  constituents,  was  found  to  contain  microscopic,  transparent 
diamonds,  black  diamonds  and  graphite,  together  with  particles  of 
gold  and  platinum.  It  is  noteworthy*  that  in  Brazil  as  well  as  at 
the  Cape  the  diamonds  are  associated  with  graphite.  C.  H.  B. 

Free  Qold  in  Gh*€Uiite.  By  Geobgb  P.  Merrill  {ArMr.  J.  Sci,^ 
1896,  [41,  1,  309— 311).— A  specimen  labelled  "gold  ore,  Sonora, 
Mexico  is  an  ordinary  black-mica  granite  which,  owing  to  weathering, 
is  brown  and  friable ;  throughout  the  mass  are  numerous  specks,  rarely 
over  1  mm.  in  diam.,  of  native  gold.  Pyrites  and  other  sulphides  are 
not  present.  Microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections  of  the  rock 
shows  the  gold  enclosed  in  the  quartz  and  felspar  as  beautiful  arborea- 
cent  and  platy  forms ;  it  therefore  does  not  seem  to  be  a  secondary 
constituent  which  has  been  deposited  along  fissures,  but  to  be  a 
primary  constituent  which  has  crystallised  from  the  original  magma. 
Such  a  mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  does  not  seem  to  have  been  before 
described.  L.  J.  S. 

Nitrogen  and  Argon  in  Firedamp  and  in  the  Gas  fh>m  the 
RochebeUe  Coal  Seam.  By  Th.  Schloesing,  Junr.  {C<m,pt.  rmd., 
1896,  123,  302— 305).— The  firedamp,  collected  without  admixture  of 
air  and  containing  no  oxygen,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  pro- 
portions of  nitrogen  and  argon. 

Pressure  of  issning  Ai*gon  and  nitro-  Argon  in  100  Argon  in  100 

firedamp  in  cm.  of  gen  in  100  vols.  toIs.  fire-  vols,  nitrogen 

Mine.               water.  firedamp.  damp.  and  argon. 

Anzin   400  IS'l  0*694  3-28 

Bess^ges  4  to  6  8*8  0'064  1*63 

Firminy   16  074  0-012  1-67 

lii^vin 70  8*0  0160  2*22 

Plat-de-Gier    76  80-0  0  601  1-88 

Ronchamp  8  2*8  0-081  1"09 

Saint-IStienne 600  8*2  0087  117 

In  the  mines  of  Bochebelle  there  are  sudden,  and  often  violent, 
outbursts  of  gas  which   has   the   composition  COgi  98*13,  nitrogen 
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andai^n  1-14,  methane  073.  100  c.o  of  the  gas  contains  0021  c.o. 
offa^onand  100  c.c.  of  the  nitrogen  and  argon  contain  1'87  c.c  of 
the  latter. 

Argon  was  found  in  all  specimens  of  firedamp  that  were  examined, 
bat  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  argon  in  the  gas  varied  widely. 
The  ratio  of  argon  to  nitrogen  also  varied  considerably,  and  often 
exceeded  the  ratio  in  atmospheric  air.  The  most  probable  explanation 
is  that  the  argon  has  been  derived  not  directly  from  the  atmosphere 
bat  from  air  dissolved  in  water.  The  possibility  of  some  subterranean 
aooroe  of  argon  is  of  course  not  excluded.  C.  H.  B. 

Trinidad  Pitch.  By  Stephak  F.  Peckham  and  Lauba  A.  Linton 
{Amer.J.Sci^  1896,  [4],  1,  193— 207).— The  authors  have  made  analyses 
of  the  pitch  found  in  and  near  the  Pitch  Lake  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 
The  pitch  found  within  the  Lake  and  also  that  outside  have  very  much 
the  same  composition,  and  in  all  cases  the  pitch  is  fully  saturated  with 
moisture,  usually  containing  some  *25  to  30  per  cent.  About  38  per  cent. 
of  the  residue  is  sand,  the  rest  is  bitumen  and  fragments  of  vegetation 
and  disorganised  cellular  tissae.  The  pitch  which  rises  in  the  middle 
of  the  Lake  has  a  vesicular  structure.  When  freshly  dug,  its  colour  is 
brown,  but  if  left  in  the  sun  it  soon  darkens,  finally  becoming  bluish 
black.  A  large  mass  when  placed  in  bright  sunshine  will  melt  to  a 
thin  pellicle  upon  the  exposed  surface  and  retain  the  larger  part  of  the 
water  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  remove  every  trace  of  water  if  it 
were  dried  in  the  shade.     Numerous  analyses  are  quoted.       J.  J.  S. 

Butile,  Casedterite  and  Ziroon.  By  Hebmann  Tbaube  {Jakrb,  f. 
Min,,  1896,  BeUage^  Bd,  10,  470 — 476).— By  the  action  of  potassium 
flooride  or  of  hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  similar  etch  figures,  indi- 
cating holohedral  symmetry,  were  obtained  on  rutile,  cassiterite  and 
zircon  ;  this  similarity  cannot,  however,  be  taken  to  support  the  view 
that  zircon  is  isomorphous  with  the  other  minerals. 

Various  analyses  of  rutile  have  shown  small  quantities  of  FcgOg  (up 
to  10  per  cent.),  Mn^Ojand  CrgOg ;  and  the  author  has  artificially  pre- 
pared rutile  containing  these  oxides.  By  heating  titanium  dioxide 
with  sodium  tungstate  and  various  oxides  at  a  high  temperature 
(1700*")  rutile  crystals  were  obtained  which  contain  up  to  5-4  per 
cent.  Fe^Og,  3*01  Mn^Oj^  or  1.91  CrgOg.  Under  the  microscope,  these 
crystals,  as  well  as  the  natural  crystals,  do  not  show  any  inclosures,  so 
that  these  oxides  have  been  dissolved  in  the  titanium  dioxide.  Cobalt 
and  nickel  oxides  were  not  taken  up  in  this  way.  A  peach-coloured 
cassiterite  containing  chromium  was  also  prepared. 

The  changes  in  colour  which  occur  when  crystals  of  rutile  and  cassi- 
terite are  heated  are  described,  Butile  and  cassiterite  are  acted  on 
by  potassium  flaoride  with  the  formation  of  K^TiO^  and  K^SnO^. 

L.  J.  S. 

Beniform  LimeBtone  ftom  Villejuif.  By  Louis  Fbanchkt 
(Btdl.  Soc.  PhUomatkique,  Paris,  1896,  [8],  8,  10— 12).— In  the  Ume- 
stone  at  Villejuif  are  numerous  reniform  and  globular  masses  very 
like  the  menilite  of  Menilmontant  in  appearance,  and  in  fact  they  have 
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been  described  as  such.  The  material  is  white  or  yellowish  and  very 
fine  in  grain.  Sp.  gr.  2*34 — 2'72 ;  H.  4*5 — 5.  Acid  dissolves 
calcium  carbonate  and  leaves  a  residue  of  silica.  The  following 
analyses  show  that  the  material  is  a  siliceous  limestone  and  not 
menilite,  which  is  a  variety  of  opal. 


SiOy      A1,0,.    Fe,0,. 

CaO. 

SrO.     MgO.     K,0.      Na,0. 

CO^ 

ToUL 

36-52     131     0-23 

32-19 

0-34     1-69     0-25     038 

27-81 

100  72 

24-16     1-53     0-21 

38-22 

0-42     2-01     0-23     0-44 

32-84 

100-06 

Also  traces  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  L.  J.  S. 

Northupite,  Pirssonite,  Ghiylussite  and  Hanksite  ftom 
Borax  Lake,  California.  By  Julius  H.  Pratt  {Amer,  J.  Set,, 
1896  [4],  2,  123 — 135). — ^The  minerals  here  described  are  found 
associated  with  borax  at  Borax  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  California. 
Borax  Lake  is  an  alkali  marsh  which  is  usually  dry,  but  some  water 
collects  in  it  during  the  wet  seasons. 

NorihupiU  (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  184). — This  was  found  in  a 
single  boring  as  isolated  and  unmodified  regular  octahedra.  When 
pure  it  is  colourless,  but  owing  to  impurities,  probably  of  clay  and 
organic  matter,  the  colour  usually  varies  from  dirty  white  to  dark 
brown.  It  is  very  brittle  and  shows  no  cleavage.  Sp.  gr.  2*380.  It 
is  isotropic,  and  for  sodium  light  fi  ^  1*5144.  The  mean  of  two 
analyses  is 

Total  (less 
COj.         CI.         SO,.      MgO.       NajO.      KjO.     HoO.     Insol.     O  for  CI). 
3512     1410     0-08     1608     3699     NQ     072     022      100*15 

This  agrees  with  the  formula  MgCOgiNa^COgjNaCl.  Cold  water 
acts  slowly  on  the  mineral,  but  hot  water  decomposes  it  rapidly  with 
separation  of  magnesium  carbonate.  It  does  not  decompose  on 
exposure  to  air.  Fusible  at  1  (Kobell's  scale),  with  evolution  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  leaving  an  alkaline  mass.  [For  artificial  north upite 
see  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  610]. 

Pirssonite, — This  new  mineral  was  found  by  C.  H.  Northup  as 
isolated  cry  stab  in  the  same  boring  as  the  northupite.  The  crystals 
are  orthorhombic  and  hemimorphic ;  a  :  b  :  c  '=  0*56615  :  1  :  0*3019. 
The  form  6(131}  is  present  at  one  end  only  of  the  crystals,  this  being 
the  pyroelectric  analogous  pole.  The  mineral  is  colourless  to  white, 
but  is  often  darkened  by  impurities ;  it  is  brittle,  and  does  not  show 
any  cleavage.  Sp  .gr.  2*352  ;  H.  3 — 3*5.  The  optical  characters  are 
given  in  detail ;  with  an  increase  in  temperature,  there  is  a  small 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  optic  axial  angle.  The  mean  of  two  analyses  is 

COg.  CaO.  Na,0.         K,0.         HjO.     AljO,,  &a    SiO^         Total. 

3607       23*38       25*70       015       14*73       013       0*29       100*45 

Formula,  CaC03,Na2C03,2H20 ;  this  is  like  gaylussite,  which  has, 
however,  5H2O;  the  two  minerals  are  also  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance.  Practically  all  the  water  is  expelled  below  150.° 
Before  the  blowpipe,  the  mineral  decrepitates  and  fuses  at  2 — 2*5 
(Kobell's  scale)  to  an  akaline  mass.  The  name  is  given  after  L.  V. 
Pirsson. 
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Gat^ussiU. — Crystallographic  and  complete  optical  determiDations 
have  been  made  on  very  pnre  crystals.     Sp.  gr.  1*992. 

Hanksite, — The  refractive  indices  for  sodium  light  are  given  as 
M=  1'4807,  c  =  1*4614.  The  nsuallj  accepted  formula  for  this  mineral 
is  ^^%^O^^juO^ ;  and  the  potassium  and  chlorine  shown  in  the  two 
previous  analyses  have  been  considered  as  impurities  (salt  and  sylvite). 
The  author,  however,  finds  that  chlorine  is  present  in  all  crystals,  and 
that  microscopical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  only  slight 
impurities.  The  following  analyses  have  been  made  on  pure  material ; 
I,  on  tabular  crystals,  and  11,  on  prismatic  crystals. 

SO,.       CO^      NajO.       CI.         K.       InsoL  Sp.  gr. 

I.  46-93     5-65     43-35     2-21     2-48     019     2-567— 2553 
IT.  45-78     5-63     43-61     2-28     2-39     012  2545 

The  close  agreement  of  both  these  with  previous  analyses  indicates 
that  chlorine  and  potassium  are  not  accidental.  The  formula  is  now 
given  as  ^^s^O^^  2Na2C03,  KCl.  Potassium  and  sodium  do  not  seem 
to  be  isomorphous  here,  for  there  is  just  enough  potassium  to  form 
potassium  chloride.  Few  minerals  contain  three  acid  radicles,  as  this 
does.  L.  J.  S. 

Mysorine  (Anhydrous  Copper  CcLrbonate).  By  Louis  Franchet 
{BvU.  Soe.  Philomathique,  Paris,  1894,  [8],  6,  61— 65).— Thomson's 
mysorine  from  Mysore,  although  no  water  is  shown  in  his  analysis, 
has  usually  been  considered  to  be  an  impure  malachite.  In  the 
present  paper,  material  which  probably  came  from  the  Urals  is 
described.  It  is  amorphous  and  compact,  of  a  greenish-grey  colour, 
and  contains  specks  of  malachite  and  iron  oxide ;  fracture  conchoidal ; 
lustre  slightly  resinous ;  sp.  gr.  4*398,  H.  5*5.  Excepting  the  sp.  gr., 
these  characters  agree  completely  with  those  given  by  Thomson.  The 
material  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  effervescence  and  separation 
of  sulphur  and  iron  oxide.     Analysis  gave 


CaO            CuO 

(combined  (combined                                                 Loss  on 

CO,,     with  COj).    with  S).      8.       AljO,.   FejO,.    SiOj.  ignition. 

Total. 

15-73      56-50        15-67    395     228     4-90     009      056 

99-68. 

This  corresponds  with  72*23  per  cent,  of  copper  carbonate  and  19 '62 
per  cent,  of  copper  sulphide.  The  loss  on  ignition  probably  represents 
the  water  contained  in  the  small  amount  of  malachite  present. 
Beudant  has  stated  that  when  malachite  is  gently  heated  it  loses 
water  and  leaves  a  product  having  the  characters  of  mysorine ;  the 
author  has,  however,  been  only  able  to  obtain  friable,  black  copper 
oxide,  as  the  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  expelled  together. 
Mysorine  appears  to  be  a  definite  mineral  species  quite  distinct  from 
malachite.  1^«  J-  S. 

A  Green  Mineral  ftom  Brisbane,  Queensland.  By  Henry  G. 
&roKis  {Proc.  Ray.'  Soc.  Quemsla/nd,  1894,  10,  11— 13) —Lining 
joints  and  cavities  in  the  schists  of  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane,  is  an 
amorphous,  compact  mineral   of   an   apple-green    to  dark   sea-green 
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colour.  It  sometimeB  shows  a  mammillated  snrfacei  and  is  often 
streaked  with  white.  Brittle ;  smooth  sub-conchoidal  fracture.  Thin 
splinters  are  sub-translucent.  Hardness,  4 — 5;  sp.  gr.  2 '6.  On 
exposure  to  air,  it  decomposes  to  a  white  powder.  It  is  infusible, 
and  is  slightly  attacked  by  acids.     Analysis  by  E.  Hall  gave 

PjOg.  AljO,.  V.        HjO  (loss  on  ignition).         Total. 

48-26        2907        trace  23-61  100-93 

This  corresponds  approximately  with  4A\fi^f5TJ^^ylSTL20,  The  colour 
appears  to  he  due  to  vanadium.  The  minerai  somewhat  resembles 
turquoise.  L.  J.  S. 

Wajdite,  a  new  hydrous  basio  Almninhim  Phosphate.  By 
John  M.  Davison  {Amer,  J.  Sd,,  1896,  [4],  2,  154 — 155).— Occasionally, 
the  decomposition  of  the  variscite  from  Utah  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  321)  has 
given  rise  to  cavities  in  the  nodules ;  wardite  incrusts  these  cavities. 
It  is  light-green  or  bluish-green,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  con- 
cretionary, sometimes  approaching  to  oolitic,  in  structure.  Sp^  gr. 
2*77 ;  H.  about  5,  being  a  little  harder  than  variscite.  Analysis 
gave 

PjOj-        FeO.       CuO.       MgO.      Na,0.      K,0.         HjO.     Al-0,  [diff.]. 
34-46      0-76      004      2-40      5-98      0-24      17-87      [38-25] 

Formula:  P^^,  2ALO3,  4H2O  =  Al2(OH)3P04  +  IHgO  ;  or,  perhaps, 
AlNaPO^,  A1(0H)3  +  iHgO.     The  following  series  is  made  out. 

Peganite    Al2(OH)3P04  +  lJH20 

Turquoise Ala^OH^gPO^  + 1  B..fl 

Wardite     AlgCOH^gPO^H-   JHgO 

Before  the  blowpipe,  the  mineral  swells  up  and  turns  white.  It  is 
only  partially  decomposed  by  acids;  hot  aqua  rejg;ia  leaves  20  per 
cent,  undissolved,  this  is,  however,  soluble  after  being  ignited. 
When  first  ignited,  about  11  per  cent,  is  insoluble  in  acids.  The 
name  is  given  after  H.  A.  Ward. 

Analyses  of  the  variscite  agree  with  that  of  Packard  (Abstr.,  1894, 
ii,  321),  but,  contrary  to  his  statement,  this  mineral  is  completely 
soluble  in  aqua  regia  and  in  sulphuric  acid.  At  100 — 130'  it  gives  off 
22*22  per  cent,  of  water,  and  on  ignition  0*50  per  cent.  more.  A  pure 
white  variscite  from  this  locality  is  mentioned,  the  usual  colour  being 
green.  L.  J.  S. 

Crocoite  ftom  Tasmania.  By  Charles  Palache  (Arner,  J,  Sci.^ 
1896,  [4],  1,  389—390).— A  crystallographic  description  is  given  of 
crocoite  from  the  silver-bearing  lead  deposits  of  Adelaide  mine  on 
Mount  Dundas,  west  coast  of  Tasmania.  The  light  hyacinth-red 
crystals  rest  on  a  matrix  of  lamellar  limonite  ;  they  are  prismatic  in 
habit,  and  are  translucent  with  adamantine  lustre  (compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  657).  L.  J.  S. 

Constitution  of  the  Silicates.  By  Frank  W.  Clarke  (Bull,  U.S. 
GeoL  Sturv&y,  1895,  No.  125, 1—109.  Compare  Abstr.,  1888, 659 ;  1891, 
529). — The  author  here  summarises  his  views  on  the  constitution  of  the 
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natiuraUy  oocarring  silicates  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  in 
a  oomplete  and  connected  account  of  the  whole  series  discusses  each 
species  in  detail.  Even  when  the  empirical  formulsB  have  been 
definitely  determined,  which,  owing  to  impure  material,  isomorphous 
replacements,  and  defective  analyses,  has  not  yet  been  done  in  very 
many  cases,  there  is  no  method  of  determining  molecular  weights,  so 
that  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  constitution  of  the  silicates  must  be 
more  or  less  speculative.  Simplicity  of  structare  is,  however,  to  be 
inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  only  a  limited  number  of  definite 
minerals,  which  are  usually  exceedingly  stable  salts  and  have  been 
farmed  under  special  conditions.  Of  importance  in  showing  the  relar* 
tion  in  structure  of  one  mineral  to  others  is  the  study  of  its  alteration 
products,  as  shown  by  pseudomorphs  and  by  such  experiments  as  those 
of  Lemberg,  Friedel  and  others. 

All  the  ffllicates  are  considered  as  salts  of  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing silicic  acids  : — ^Ortho-,  H^SiO^  ;  meta-,  H^SiOg ;  diortho-,  H^SigO^ ; 
dimeta-,  H^Si^O. ;  tri-,  H^SigOg.  Besides  normal  salts,  there  are  also 
double  salts,  and  basic  and  acid  salts,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these;  for ' example,  Al^SiO^  may  be  expressed  as  a 
basic  metasilicate  by  three  different  structural  formulse,  or  as  an 
orthosilicate  by  two.  A  large  number  of  minerals  may  be  most 
easily  interpreted  as  orthosilicates,  and,  most  of  these  being  salts  of 
aluminium,  they  can  be  considered  as  substitution  derivatives  of  the 
normal  salt,  Al^(Si04)3,  which  is  taken  to  be  a  fundamental  molecule 
in  this  theory  of  the  silicates.  This  salt,  which  is  possibly  represented 
by  the  minenJ  xenolite,  can  be  written  structurally  in  several  different 
ways ;  the  one  here  adopted  is  Al:[(Si04): Aljg.  The  following  groups 
are  then  made  out,  and,  under  the  various  heads,  the  constitution 
and  relations  of  all  known  silicates  which  can  be  referred  to  mineral 
species  are  minutely  discussed. 

Orthosilteatea  of  aluminium. — ^I.  The  nephelite  type. — ^Here  one  atom 
of  aluminium  is  replaced  by  R'g ;  for  example,  nephelite,  Al3(Si04)3Na3 ; 
musoovite,  Al3(Si04)3KH2 ;  topaz,  Al3(Si04)3(AIF2)3 ;  andalusite, 
A]3(Si04)3(A10)3.  This  brings  out  the  relation  between  topaz  and 
andalusite,  and  their  alteration  to  muscovite. 

II.  The  garnet-biotite  type. — Here  the  general  formula  is 
Alj(Si04)3Rg.  Of  the  three  subtypes,  the  first  includes  natrolite, 
Alj(8iOj3Na2H. ;  the  second  biotite,  AlgCSiOJgMgjHK ;  and  the  third 
the garnets,R'''3(8i04)3R'V ^^^^^e^pi^^o^^^g'^^P^'  2(Si04)8R''2(R'''OH) 
The  relations  between  garnet,  epidote  and  idocrase  are  discussed. 
Sodalite,  Alj(Si04)3Na4(AlCl),  and  cancrinite,  Al2(Si04)3Na4H(AlC03), 
are  placed  in  this  group. 

III.  The  felspars  and  scapolite& — ^There  is  a  parallelism  between 
these  two  series,  and  both  yield  muscovite  and  kaolin  as  altera- 
tion products.  The  end  members  of  the  series  are  expressed  as  : 
albite,  Al(8i308)3Na3Al2 ;  anorthite,  rAl(Si04)«Al2Ca]2Ca ;  marialite, 
Al(8i308)3Na4Al(AlCl) ;  meionite,  [AKSiO^^gAljCaJgCSgO.  Kaolin  is 
given  as  OH-Al{Si04)2AlH3.  Leucite  is  related  to  the  feslpars  and 
garnets,  and  is  written  as  a  pseudometasilicate,  Al(Si308)2(Si04)2K4Al3. 

IV.  The  normal  zeolites. — ^These  are  related  to  nephelite  and  the 
felspais,  and  may  be  called  felspathic  zeolites  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  459)., 
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V.  The  micas  and  chlorite8.~(Ab8tr.,  1890,  460;  1892,  125,  794  ; 
1893,  ii,  78 ;  1896,  ii,  37.) 

VI.  The  tourmaline  group. — Four  types  of  tourmaline  are  given, 
and  are  written  as  two  Al(Si04)oR'"2{^l*B02)  gro^PS  connected  by 
Al(B03)NaH,  where  R'"  is  Al,  R  g  or  MgH ;  this  formula  explains 
the  alteration  of  tourmaline  to  mica.  Axinite  and  some  other 
borosilicates  are  considered  here. 

YII.  Miscellaneous  species. — For  staurolite  is  suggested 

[Al(SiO,)3(A10)eFe]2Fe. 

Orthosilicates  of  the  Dyad  Bases, — It  is  here  necessary  in  most  cases 
to  assume  polymerisation  ;  for  example,  the  members  of  the  humite 
group,  as  recently  shown  by  Penfield  and  Howe,  are  derivatives  of  the 
salts  Mg8(Si04)4,  Mgg(Si04)3,  and  Mg4(Si04)2.  And  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  trimerite,  Be3Mn2Ca(Si04)3,  phenakite  is  written  with  the  triple 
formula  BeQ(Si04)3.  The  constitution  of  serpentine  is  discussed,  and  is 
expressed  as  Hg(MgOH)Mg2(Si04)2.  The  structural  formulae  of  these 
are  written  as  rings  or  series  of  rings,  others  are  written  as  open 
chains,  for  example,  dioptase,  Ou3(Si04)4HgCu. 

OrthosUicatea  qf  Tetrad  Bases. — To  zircon  is  given  the  polymeric 
expression  Zr(Si04)4Zr3,  and  fiom  this  other  zirconium  silicates  are 
derived.  Auerbachite  is  Zr4(Si303)(Si04)3  ;  and  eudialyte  and  eucolite 
are  mixtures  of  tri-  and  orthosilicates  forming  a  group  like  the  felspars. 
Thorium  and  titanium  silicates  find  a  place  here. 

DiortJwsilicates, — Although  ethereal  salts  of  HgSigO^  are  known,  the 
metallic  salts  are  uncertain.  The  typical  member  of  the  group  is 
barysilite,  Pb3Si207,  and  other  lead  silicates  belong  here.  Apophyllite 
is  given  as  Ca2(SiQ07)3Hj2(^^^^)2«  ^^^  ^^  ^^  okenite  and  gyrolite  are 
related.     Ck)rdierite  seems  to  be  the  only  aluminium  salt. 

Metor  and  DwietasUicates. — ^These  are  not  easy  to  interpret,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  the  analyses  show  variations 
from  the  metasiiicate  ratio.  Wollastonite  and  pectolite  are  given  as 
Ca2(Si03)3Ca  and  Ca2(Si03)3NaH  respectively,  as  being  chemically  dis- 
similar from  the  normal  pyroxenes.  The  fact  that  spodumene  splits 
up  on  alteration  into  eucryptite  and  albite  suggests  that  it  is  a 
mixed  ortho-  and  tri- salt,  to  be  written  as  Alg(Si308)3(Si04)3Lig ;  by 
analogy  the  other  pyroxenes  are  also  written  as  pseudometasilicates, 
R"8(Si308)2(Si04)2 ;  and  Tschermak's  aluminous  constituent  of  augite 
is  taken  six  times  as  Al^(Si04)3(Si04)3(A102Mg)g.  As  the  amphiboles 
have  a  less  specific  gravity  than  the  pyroxenes,  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  smaller  molecules  (this  is  opposed  to  the  usually  accepted 
formulflo  CaMgSigOg  and  CaMg3Si40i2  ^^  diopside  and  ti*emolite  respec- 
tively), and,  considering  them  as  pseudometasilicates  with  the  bases 
replaceable  by  fourths,  the  formula  may  be  written  as  R"4(Si04)(Si30g)  ; 
glaucophane  is  Mg2Na2(A10)2(Si308)2.  The  pyroxenes  are  then  bipoly- 
merides  of  the  amphiboles,  and  the  character  of  the  structure  is  the 
same  for  both  groups. 

Petalite,  AlLi(Si205)2,  and  milarite,  HKCa2Al2(Si205)g,  are  dimeta- 
silicates,  and  so  are  mordenite  and  ptilolite  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  77). 

L.  J.  S, 
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Miorooline  from  the  Spessart.  By  £.  Philippi  {Ber.  Senchenb. 
Gts.  Frankfurt,  1896,  125— 133).— In  the  gneiss  of  the  Spessart  Moun- 
tains near  Damm  and  Aschaffenburgare  pegmatite  veins  containing  pale 
flesh-red  felspar.  The  cleavage  angle,  001  :  010,  of  this  felspar  varies 
from  90^  1'  to  90"*  IT  ;  macroscopicallj,  no  albite  lamellse  are  seen.  As 
shown  by  micro-chemical  reactions,  the  small  amount  of  soda  varies  in 
qnantity,  and,  for  the  following  analysis,  a  specimen  containing  ap- 
parently the  average  amount  was  selected. 

Loss  on 
SiO^       AljO,.     FcjOg.     CaO     MgO.       K,0.      Na^O.  ignition.  Total. 
63-84     19-74     003     0-21     006     13-42     1*82     039     99-51. 

Sp.  gr.  2-562.  The  amount  of  calcium  corresponds  with  1*10  per  cent. 
of  anorthite,  and  the  sodium  with  15*75  percent,  of  albite.  After  de- 
ducting this  plagioclase  material,  and  calculating  the  remaining  silica, 
alumina,  and  potash  to  100,  the  composition  of  the  potash  felspar  is 
SiOj  63-84,  AI2O3  19-85,  Kfi  1631 ;  here  there  is  an  excess  of  142 
per  cent,  of  alumina  over  the  theoretical  amount,  which  indicates 
commencing  alteration,  a  fact  also  shown  by  the  microscopical 
examination. 

The  angle  of  optical  extinction  on  6(010)  is  5 — 7"*,  as  in  orthoclase; 
on  c(OOl),  it  varies  from^2''  to  16"*.  The  mineral  is  a  microcline-perthite, 
with  albite  lamelln  usually  in  one  direction  only ;  the  microscopical 
characters  of  these  lamellae  are  described  in  detail. 

L.  J.  S. 

Bocks  and  Asbestos  fix>m  Corsica.  By  M.  Oels  {JaJirh,  /. 
M\n.y  1896,  i,  Ref.,  46  ;  from  Inaug.Disa.  Erlangen,  1894). — Actinolite- 
asbestos  from  Luri  and  Morosaglia,  Corsica,  gave  the  following  results 
on  analysis. 


SiO. 

AUO,. 

Fo,0^ 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO.      HjO. 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

55-66 

173 

2-45 

0-13 

23-56 

14-64    0-98 

99-14 

2-99 

56-84 

2-64 

1-05 

0-36 

24-05 

14-18    1-89 

10101 

3-09 

Several  analyses  of  serpentine,  as  well  as  of  some,  other  rocks,  are 
given.  L.  J.  S. 

Pyrophyllite  ftom  the  Urals,  By  Fbanz  Loewinson-Lbssing 
{Ver^  russ.-k.  min,  Qes,,  1895,  [2],  33,  283— 287).— The  pyrophyllite 
oocorring  in  radial  aggregates  at  Pychminsk,  near  Beresovsk,  is  shown 
to  consist  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  minerals  which  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  Thoulet's  solution.  The  heavier  portion  gave 
analysis  I,  this  corresponding  with  SHgCSAljOa.llSiO^,  and  so  being 
near  to  the  formula  usually  given  for  pyrophyllite,  namely, 

H20,Al.,03,4SiO,;. 

the    lighter    portion    gave    analysis    II.,    this    corresponding    with 
3R0,8H5O,4AlA,98i0j,  and  is  therefore  distinct  from  pyrophyUite, 
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SiO,.     AljOj. 

Fo,0^ 

FeO.      MgO. 

I.  64-94    29-22 

—       0-16 

II.  43-68    32-60 

3-13 

0-30    9-08 
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which  it  closely  resembles  in  appearance ;  the  name  paeudopyi^opkyUite 

is  given  to  this  lighter  mineral. 

Loss  on 
CaO.     ignition.     Total     Rp.  gr. 
0-67       5-90     100-89  2  782 
0-59     11-52     100-90   2687 

Hermann's  analysis  of  the  Pychminsk  mineral  agrees  fairly  closely 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  pyrophyllite  and  one  of  pseudo- 
pyrophyllite.  The  pseudopyrophyllite  is  harder,  and  greener  in  colour 
than  the  pyrophyllite;  both  are  orthorhombic,  with  a  very  perfect 
basal  cleavage;  the  acute  optical  bisectrix  is  perpendicular  to  the 
cleavage,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  axes  is  feeble  with  p  ^  v.  Pseudo- 
pyrophyllite differs  from  pyrophyllite  in  having  a  larger  optic  axial 
angle,  and  in  being  optically  positive.  The  microscopical  examination 
points  to  a  variability  in  the  composition  of  pseudopyrophyllite. 

L.  J.  S. 

A  CryBtal  of  Labradorite  ftom  Gabbro.  By  N.  H.  Winchell 
{BulL  Mu8.  Hist,  NaL  (Paris),  1896,  160— 161).— Blocks  of  gabbro 
from  Bearev  Bay,  Minnesota  (N.E.  shore  of  Lake  Superior),  contain 
large  crystals  of  labradorite ;  one  of  these  crystals  is  described.  Optical 
extinction  angle  on  b  (010)  25—27%  on  c  (001)  7— IT ;  sp.  gr.  2*72. 
Analysis  gave 

SiOj.      A1,0,.      FeaOg.      FeO.      CaO.      MgO.      Kfi.      Na^O.      Total. 
50-75    32-80      0-22       —     13-69    004     0-12      2*60    100-22. 

This  is  between  Ab^  An^  and  Ab^  An^  and  corresponds  with  labradorite- 
bytownite.  L.  J.  S. 

Alteration  of  Glauconite.  By  K.  D.  Glinka  {Annuaire  Oioi, 
Min.  de  la  Ettsaie,  1896,  1,  Mem.  1 — 3). — Giimbel  has  stated  that 
glauconite  alters  to  limonite,  and  Koudriavtseff  gives  silica  as  an 
alteration  product  of  this  mineral.  It  is  pointed  out  that  mineral 
waters  from  glauconite  rocks  contain  iron  and  potassium,  and  the 
hydrated  iron  oxides  which  cement  these  rocks  have  probably  been 
derived  from  the  glauconite.  Analyses  of  the  altered  mineral  show 
that  with  a  decrease  in  the  iron  and  potassium  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  aluminium,  the  end  product  then  being  a  ferruginous  clay. 
Beasons  are  given  for  doubting  Koudriavtseff's  conclusion  that  silica 
is  an  end  product.  L.  J.  S. 

Artificial  Produotion  of  Bocks  by  Fusion  in  the  Presence  of 
Vajious  Agents.  By  Cornelius  Doelter  (Jahrb,  /.  Min.,  1896,  i, 
211 — 212).  K.  Schmutz,  under  the  direction  of  the  author,  has  fused 
natural  rocks  in  the  presence  of  various  agents ;  the  fused  products 
consist  of  a  glassy  base  containing  the  minerals  mentioned  below. 
When  eclogite  was  fused  with  calcium  and  sodium  fluorides,  the  re- 
sulting glass  contained  meionite  and  plagioclase.  Leucitite  with  cal- 
cium chloride  gave  orthoclase;  with  sodium  fluoride  and  potassium 
silicofluoride,  it  gave  scapolite,  mica  and  magnetite ;  and  with  sodium 
chloride  the  same  rock  gave  augite,  scapolite  and  magnetite.     Granite 
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with  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  tungstate  gave  plagioclase,  augite, 
and  tridymite)  in  the  presence  of  other  agents,  olivine,  augite  or 
scapolite  accompanied  the  plagioclase.  Nephelite-hasalt  with  cal- 
dnm  fluoride,  sodium  chloride  and  boric  acid  gave  magnetite,  anortbite 
and  augite.  A  chlorite-schist  containing  pyrites  when  fused  with 
sodium  and  aluminium  chlorides  gave  oHgoclase,  mica,  pyrites,  and 
haiiyne.  L.  J.  S. 

Analoite  Diabase  fix>m  California.  By  Harold  W.  Fairbanks. 
{Jahrb./.  Min.^  1896,  ii,  Ref.,  89—90  ;  from  Bull,  Dept,  Ged,  Univ.  Cali- 
fornia, 1895,  1,  273—300). — In  San  Luis,  Obispo  Co.,  California,  are 
three  isolated  occurrences  of  analcite-diabase  in  large  dykes;  these  rocks 
are  interesting  on  account  of  their  relations  to  teschenite  and  theralite. 
The  rock  of  the  most  important  of  these,  the  Cuyamas  dyke,  is  much 
decompofied,  and  contains,  in  order  of  formation,  magnetite,  olivine,  a 
plagioclase  near  labradorite,  augite,  and  analcite ;  the  structure  is 
granular.  Intersecting  the  main  dyke  are  numerous  smaller  dykes,  in 
which  the  rock  is  fresh  and  contains  the  same  minerals  as  before,  with 
the  exception  of  olivine ;  here  the  structure  is  panidiomorphic.  The 
analcite  occurs  under  four  different  conditions  :  (1)  lining  cavities, 
(2)  filling  angular  spaces  between  the  felspar  crystals,  (3)  replacing 
felspars,  (4)  in  one  of  the  dykes  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  or  rounded 
grains  partly  enclosed  within  the  felspars ;  it  is  considered  to  be  an 
alteration  pit>duct  of  nephelite.  Secondary  felspar  and  prehnite  re- 
place analcite.  Analysis  by  V.  Lenher  of  the  rock  from  one  of  the 
secondary  dykes  gave — 


SiO, 

AljO,. 

» 

FeO. 

CaO.       MgO. 

K,0. 

Na^O. 

50-56 

20-48 

402 

7-30       4-24 

2-27 

8-37 

H,0. 

CI. 

Totel. 

0-44 

trace 

100-33 

L.  J. 

Comendite,  a  new  Bhyolite.  By  S.  Bertolio  (JaJirb.  /.  Min., 
1896,  ii,  Ref.,  76—77  ;  from  Bend,  Accad.  Lincei,  1896  [5],  4,  Sem.  2, 
48 — 50). — ^The  island  of  S.  Pietro,  off  the  west  coast  of  Sardinia,  con- 
sists of  very  acid  volcanic  rocks ;  these  are  liparites  rich  in  alkalis, 
and  containing  much  quartz  and  chalcedony.  Basic  minerals  are 
subordinate ;  biotite  and  hornblende  occur  in  some  of  the  rocks,  but 
more  usual  is  a  pyroxene  resembling  «gyrite,  which  shows  the  pleo- 
chroism  c  bright  yeUow,  (  green-yellow,  a  leaf -green.  Liparites  with 
an  alkali  pyroxene  form  a  new  group,  to  which  the  name  comendite, 
from  the  locality  Comende,  is  given.  The  rock  also  contains  an  am- 
phibole  resembling  arfvedsonite,  with  pleochroism  c  brown,  a  greenish- 
yellow.  In  a  previous  paper  {Boll,  Com,  Geol.  Ital,,  1894,  25,  407),  the 
author  gives  the  following  analysis  of  this  rock. 

SiOy  Al,0„FeaO,.   CaO.       MgO.      K,0.      NsjO.       Total. 
80-3        9-2  trace      06        39        55        995. 

L.  J.  S. 

Oraen  Slate  fix>m  UanberiB.  By  John  H.  Coste  {Ber.,  1896, 
Q9y  2450 — 2451). — Green  slate  from  the  Dinornwig  quarry  near 
TJanberig  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis :  the  composition  is 
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similar  to  that   of   a   clayey   soil.      The   portion  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  gave  I,  and  the  insoluble  portion  II. 

Not  det. 
—         2-35 


I. 

'^'        If 9-     '^2- 

FeO. 
3-96 

CaO. 
0-22 

MgO. 
2-14 

[I. 

77-37       18-68       1-60 

— 

trace 
Loos  on 

— 

Na,0,K,0.     P,0.. 

InsoL 

ignition. 

Total. 

I.        0-13        0-41 

85-06 

1-34 

99-57 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  noteworthy.  Seminormal  hydro* 
chloric  acid  acts  appreciably  on  the  rock,  and  extracts  0*089  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid.     Sp.  gr.  of  the  rock  =2*818.  L.  J.  S. 

Theralite  from  Costa  Bica.  By  John  E.  Wolff  {Araer,  J.  Sd., 
1896,  [4],  1,  271— 272).— -This  rock  forms  a  large  intrusion  in  Tertiary 
limestone  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Gosta  Rica  volcanic  plateau. 
It  is  a  dark  grey  spotted  rock,  and  shows  distinct  crystals  of  augite 
and  biotite,  and  rounded  areas  of  radiated  zeolites.  The  microscope 
shows :  augite,  plagioclase  (labradorite),  sanidine,  nephelite,  a  mineral 
of  the  sodalite  group,  olivine,  biotite,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  analcite 
and  other  zeolites.  The  main  differences  from  the  Montana  type  are 
the  absence  of  segyrite,  the  distinctly  basic  plagioclase,  and  the  small 
amount  of  sanidine  ;  it  is  also  probably  poorer  in  alkalis.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  yet  described  to  the  theralite  of  Hosenbusch,  namely, 
a  plutonic  plagioclase-nephelite  rock.  L.  J.  S. 

Altered  Vesuvian  Lava.  By  Fbanz  Loewinson-Lessing  {Annuaire 
G%d.  Min.  de  la  Busaie,  1896,  1,  Section  II,  10—11 ;  from  C,  E.  Soc. 
NcUurcdistes  St,  Fetersbourg,  1895,  No.  1,  16 — 16). — A  lava  stream  of 
1631  forms  a  sea-cliff  at  La  Scala  in  the  harbour  of  Resina  ;  the  long 
action  of  a  warm  saline  solution  in  the  form  of  spray  has  decomposed 
the  rock  to  a  soft,  friable  mass  containing  porphyritic  crystals  of  augite 
and  leucite.  Analysis  of  this  decomposed  rock  gave  the  results  under 
I ;    this    is  compared   with   the  average    composition  of   Yesuvian 

SiO,.        AljO,.     FejOj.     FeO.  CaO.          MgO.         NajO. 

I.          48-31       ' 24-23 '  9-54        824        4-83 

11.          47-82       18-85     524     512  951         4-40         265 

Loss  on 

E^O.       ignition.  Total. 

2-77        1-73  99-65 

6-41           —  10000 

This  shows  that  ferrous  iron  and  potash  have  been  replaced  by 
magnesia  and  soda  respectively.  The  material  contains  1-32 — 1*55 
per  cent,  of  chlorine,  which  can  be  extracted  by  water  as  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  magnesium.  L.  J.  S. 

Meteorio  Irons — [Bhabdite  and  Schreibersite].  By  Emil  W. 
Cohen  {Jahrb.f,  Min.,  1896,  ii,  Ref.,  42 — 43  ;  from  Ann.  hk.  Naturhist. 
ffqfmuseums,  Wim,  1894,  9,  97— 118).— In  No.  III.  of  his  "  Meteoric 
Iron  Studies  "  the  author  gives  analyses  of  several  irons,  and  of  the 
isolated  rhabdite  needles.     It  is  shown  that  the  acicular  rhabdite  and 
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the  platy  schreibersite  have  the  same  chemical  composition,  namely, 
(Fe^NiyCo),?  ;  the  two  occur  together  and  only  differ  in  habit. 
Gtoniometric  measurements  of  rhabdite  needles  showed  the  existence  of 
a  tetragonal  prism  zone.  The  irons  examined  were  : — I  See-Lasgen, 
Profisia;  U  Bolson  de  Mapimi  [=»  Coahuila],  Mexico;  III  Sanchez 
Bstate,  Mexico ;  IV  Hex  River  Mounts,  S.  Africa ;  V  Schwetz, 
Prussia  ;  YI  Rasgata,  New  Granada  ;  YII  Lime  Greek  [=Glaiborne], 
Alabama.     The  mineralogical  composition  of  these  is  as  follows. 


II    '    III       IV 


Nickel  iron '98-76 

Ki-Fe  phosphides  '  1-21 

Carbon    001 

Chiomite  and  silicates \  0*01 

Danbreclite    001 

Tsnite '  — 

Angular  fragments    I  — 

Insolable I  — 


98-344 
1-615 
0-011 
0-003 
0027 


98-49 
1-49 

1 0  02 


I 


97-99 
1-97 
0-02 

)o-02 


98-55 
0-17 
0-01 
0-02 

0-89 
0-36 


VI 


97-10 
1-73 
0-07 
003 

0-15 
0-56 
0-36 


VII 


96-96 
2-91 
0-01 
0-09 
0-03 


The  action  of  acid  on  the  different  irons  of  similar  chemical 
composition  is  very  variable,  dissolution  taking  place  in  a  few  days,  or 
only  after  an  interval  of  months.  Analysis  of  the  portions  soluble  in 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid  gave 


Fe. 


Co. 


I 


Cu. 


I 

92-23 

7-24 

0-47 

0  04 

0-02 

II 

1        94-22 

6  17 

0-54 

006 

001 

III 

1        92-47 

6-68 

0-53 

0-0469 

0-0148 

VI 

92-29 

6-60 

0-84 

0-15 

0-02 

VII 

93-86 

4-97 

0-76 

0  16 

0-01 

Analysis  of  the  isolated  rhabdite  needles  gave 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

P. 

Cr. 

S(calcd.) 

Residue. 

Total. 

I 

49-06 

35-48 

0-46 

18-35 

0-48 

0-58 

0-63 

100  03 

II 

51-60 

80-89 

0-70 

14-68 

0-78 

— 

0-96 

99-56 

III 

56  01 

28-63 

0-60 

16-24 

0*48 

— 

— 

100-19 

IV 

65-54 

26-7^ 

0-46 

16-10 

0-26 

0-30 

— 

98*91 

VII 

47-22 

30-16 

0-38 

14-16 

0-95 

1-16 

— 

95-67 

With  III,  there  is  0*28  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  in  IV  and  VII  are 
small  quantities  of  chromite  and  silicates. 
Analysis  of  schreibersite  from  IV  gave 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

P. 

Cr.     Chromite. 

S.          Total. 

61-46 

21-31 

0-34 

15-20 

0-32       0*25 

0-39       99*27 
L.  J.  S. 
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The  Meteorite  of  Hamblen  Co.,  Tennessee.    By  GBOftOE  P. 

AIbrbill  (Athm'.  J,  Sci,,  1896,  [4],  2,  149— 153).— Eakins's  analyses 
of  this  meteorite  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  56)  showed  that  olivine  could  be 
present  in  only  small  quantities,  for  in  the  37*63  per  cent,  of  the 
stony  portion  which  was  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  only  1*34  per 
cent,  of  magnesia  was  present ;  and  at  the  time  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion was  come  to  as  to  the  mineral  composition,  beyond  that  the 
insoluble  portion  consisted  mainly  of  pyroxene. 

Microscopical  examination  by  the  present  author  shows  a  holo- 
crystalline,  granular  ground-mass  of  enstatite,  diallage,  and  anorthite, 
with  porphyritic  pyroxenes  and  some  indeterminable  material 
between  the  grains.  Olivine  is  inconspicuous,  and  cannot  be  separated. 
The  anorthite  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis. 

SiOj.         A1,0,.        FeO.  CaO.         MgO.  Na,0.  Total, 

4202       37-77      trace       1641       096      not  det.       97-16 

The  enstatite  was  found  to  contain  magnesium,  but  no  calcium  or 
aluminium.  These  minerals  do  not^  however,  altogether  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  analysis  of  the  soluble  portion.  After  separating 
the  anorthite  as  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  material  is  still  gelatinised 
by  acid,  and,  as  magnesium  and  calcium  go  into  solution,  the  presence 
of  monticellite  is  suggested.  When  the  stony  portion  of  the  meteorite 
is  boiled  with  water,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  calcium  and  iron  are 
extracted ;  this  suggests  the  presence  of  gypsum  (derived  from 
oldhamite)  and  lawrencite.  The  minerals  probably  present  are  then  : 
nickel-iron,  enstatite,  diallage,  anorthite,  olivine  (or  monticellite), 
oldhamite  (or  secondary  gypsum),  lawrencite,  troilite,  and  schreibersite. 

The  meteorite  is  to  be  classed  as  a  mesosiderite;  but  the  composition 
and  structure  are  very  variable,  for  the  stony  and  metallic  portions 
each  in  turn  predominate  in  different  parts.  In  the  coarser  portions, 
especially  when  near  the  metallic  iron,  there  is  a  strongly  marked 
cataclastic  structure,  which  is  well  shown  in  the  anorthite.  The 
average  sp.  gr.  of  the  fragments  is  4*32. 

[Eakins  in  a  later  note  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1893,  46,  482)  had  corrected 
some  errors  in  his  formula,  and  suggested  that  the  soluble  portion 
might  consist  of  olivine  and  anorthite.]  L.  J.  S. 

The  Q«ologio  Bflaoaoy  of  Alkali  Carbonate  Solutions.  By 
EuGEN  W.  HiLGARD  (Amer,  J.  Set.,  1896,  [4],  2,  100—107.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  165). — The  presence  of  alkali  carbonates  in  mineral 
waters  is  usually  explained  by  supposing  that  carbonic  anhydride  has 
extracted  the  alkalis  from  silicates  ;  but  it  is  better  explained  by  the 
fact  that  alkali  carbonates  are  formed  when  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
sulphate  or  chloride  is  treated  with  calcium  or  magnesium  carbonate 
in  the  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  action  of  alkali  carbonates 
in  soils  and  in  hardening  muds  is  discussed,  as  is  their  efficacy  in  the 
alteration  and  metamorphism  of  rocks,  and  in  the  formation  of 
mineral  veins.  L.  J.  S. 

Artesian  Waters  of  N.  S.  Wales.  By  John  C.  H.  Mingayb 
{Au8tralia/n  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci,,  1895,  6,  265 — 277). — Nineteen  analyses 
are  given  of  the  water  from  artesian  bores  in  the  western  district  of 
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Xaw  South  Wales ;  the  total  solids,  except  in  five  cases,  are  small, 
and  consist  outiniy  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  and  sodium 
chloride,  with  less  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  alumina,  silica, 
and  organic  matter.  The  value  of  these  waters  for  irrigation  and 
other  purposes  is  diticussed.  Analyses  of  the  soluble  sahs  in  two 
samples  of  soils  are  given.  The  deteriorating  action  on  plants  of 
alkali  carbonates  introduced  by  irrigation  may  be  counteracted  by 
gypsnm.  L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Oxygen  Tension  of  Arterial  Blood.  By  John  S.  Haldane  and 
J.  LoRBAiN  Smith  {J.  Physiol,  1896,  20,  497— 520).— The  aeroto- 
metric  method  of  estimating  the  oxygen  tension  in  blood  is  open 
to  many  objections  that  are  pointed  out.  The  value  of  the  present 
method  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  applicable  to  animals  and 
men  daring  life.  The  sabject  breathes  air  containing  a  small  known 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  until  the  percentage  saturation  of  his 
hemoglobin  with  that  gas  is  constant.  The  final  saturation  with 
carbonic  oxide  of  hsBmoglobin  solutions  can  be  determined  with  quite 
small  quantities  of  blood  from  the  finger  by  a  method  previously 
described ;  it  depends  on  the  relative  tensions  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen  in  the  liquid,  so  that  if  the  tension  of  carbonic  oxide  and  the 
final  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin  are  known,  the  oxygen  tension 
can  be  inferred.  Full  details  of  the  method  of  titration  with  carmine 
and  a  few  necessary  corrections  are  given. 

It  was  proved  that  the  oxygen  tension  of  human  arterial  blood  is 
26 '2  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere  or  200  mm.  of  mercury  ;  as  this  is 
higher  than  the  tension  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air,  diffusion  alone 
will  not  explain  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air  to  the 
blood.     Carbonic  oxide  is  not  oxidised  in  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Muscular  Power  and  Gaseous  Metabolism.  By  Louis  Schkyder 
{ZeiU.  Biol,,  1896, 33,  289— 319).— The  increased  discharge  of  carbonic 
anhydride  that  occurs  during  work  is  lessened  by  practice.  The 
amount  of  decomposition  of  tissue  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
exertion  rather  than  of  the  work  done.  In  normal  individuals,  the 
involuntary  muscles  are  already  in  a  state  of  "  training,"  and  in 
weakened  convalescents  these  work  with  abnormal  exertion  even 
daring  flo*called  rest.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Lowest  Limit  of  Nitrogenous  Equilibrium.  By  Ebwin 
VoiT  (Zeite.  £iol.,  1896,  33,  333— 361).— This  paper  is  principally 
polemical.  In  it,  with  a  few  new  experiments,  C.  Yoit's  original 
teaching  is  confirmed,  and  Munk's  criticisms  on  this  work  combated. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Influenoe  of  Fat  on  Nitrogenous  Metabolism.  By  A.  Wicke 
and  Hugo  Weiskk  {Zeits.  pkyaioL  Chem.,  1896,22,  265 — 277.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  516  ;  1896,  ii,  198,  535).— This  is  a  continuation  of 
previous  work.  The  general  conclusions  are  that  in  herbivora  (sheep), 
gradually  increasing  doses  of  fat  added  to  a  rich  proteid  diet  cause  a 
smaller  nitrogenous  assimilation,  and  the  output  of  nitrogen  gets  less 
until  equilibrium  is  established.  This  has  a  limit  which  was  reached 
in  the  authors'  experiments  when  the  daily  dose  of  fat  amounted  to  150 
to  180  grams;  beyond  that,  nitrogenous  metabolism  is  increased. 

W.  D.  H. 

Preparation  of  Pepsin.  By  Cornelis  A.  Fekelharino  (Zeits. 
phydoL  CJmn,^  1896,  22,  233 — 244). — A  very  powerful  preparation 
of  pepsin  is  obtained  by  dialysing  artificial  gastric  juice  against 
distilled  water ;  the  pepsin  is  precipitated,  redissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  dialysis.  There  is  much  loss  of 
material  in  the  process.  It  gives  the  proteid  reactions  and  contains 
phosphorus  (less  than  1  per  cent.).  This  may  be  in  the  pepsin  or  in 
a  nucleo-proteid  mixed  with  the  pepsin,  but  it  is  not  due  to  admixture 
with  lecithin.  By  heating  a  solution,  the  phosphorus-containing  sub- 
stance is  precipitated,  and  proteose  goes  into  solution.  The  quantity 
of  phosphorus  in  this  nucleo-proteid  is  less  (0*3  per  cent.)  than  in  the 
original  substance ;  some  unknown  phosphorus-containing  substances 
passing  into  solution.     The  nuclein  yields  alloxuric  bases. 

The  activity  of  this  pepsin  is  destroyed  by  alcohol,  or  by  heating 
it  to  the  temperature  (60 — 70'')  to  which  the  precipitation  just  described 
occurs. 

If  commercial  pepsin  is  digested  with  0*3 — 0  5  per  cent,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  even  for  5  days,  it  still  continues  to  curdle  milk.  This  is 
contrary  to  Hammarsten's  statement.  W.  D.  H. 

Bromine  in  the  Animal  Body  after  the  Administration  of 
Bromine  Compounds.  By  Werner  Rosenthal  {Zeita.  physiol. 
Chem.y  1896,  22,  227— 232).— Four  dogs  were  fed  on  Paal's  hydrogen- 
bromide-peptone  added  to  flesh  and  milk.  There  were  no  toxic 
symptoms.  After  death,  bromine  was  found  in  the  thyroid  (small 
quantities  occur  with  iodine  in  the  normal  thyroid),  liver,  spleen,  hair, 
pancreas,  muscles  and  kidney  in  small  quantities.  About  the  same 
quantity  is  found  when  potassium  bromide  is  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Effects  of  the  Ii^ection  of  Peptone  into  the  Circulation.  By 
William  H.  Thompson  (J.  Fhyaiol,  1896,  20,  455— 473).— In  dogs, 
Witte's  "  peptone,"  in  doses  below  0*02  gram  per  kilo,  of  body  weight, 
produces  hastening  of  coagulation ;  above  this  dose,  it  causes  re- 
tardation, as  others  have  found.  In  doses  as  low  as  10 — 15  milli- 
grams per  kilo,  it  causes  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  when  the  rate  of 
injection  is  rapid;  this  is  due  to  vascular  dilatation  by  a  direct 
influence  on  the  blood  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  and  other  areas.  No 
indirect  influence  through  the  vaso-motor  centre  was  observed,  the 
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reeults  fonnd  being  practically  the  same  even  after  severance  of  the 
eerrical  cord.  W.  D.  H. 

Aotdon  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  on  Muscle.  By  Augustus  D. 
Waller  and  Miss  S.  C.  M.  Sowton  (Proc.  PhysioL  Soc,  1896, 
16 — 17). — ^In  ordinary  striped  muscle,  stimulation  in  the  presence  of 
carbonic  anhydride  results  in  the  staircase  phenomenon.  The  con- 
clusion is  diikwn  that  this  phenomenon  is  due,  as  in  nerve,  to  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  during  contraction.  With  heart  muscle,  the 
effect,  however,  of  stimulation  is  simply  decrease  in  contraction  and 
electrical  response;  there  is  no  augmentation  or  staircase  at  first. 
Ether  and  chloroform  act  similarly.  W.  D.  H. 

Nudeo-proteid  in  Muscle.  By  Gobnelis  A.  Pekelhabinq  {Zeits. 
pkysiol.  Chem,,  1896,  22,  245— 247).— Whitfield's  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii., 
358)  failure  to  obtain  nucleo-proteid  from  muscle  is  due  (1)  to  the  fact 
that  he  used  water  as  the  extracting  agent ;  this  rapidly  becomes  acid, 
and  nucleo-proteids  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  ;  (2)  gastric  digestion, 
if  the  quantity  of  nuclein  is  sinall  and  the  percentage  of  hydrochloric 
acid  over  0*1,  may  not  give  rise  to  a  precipitation  of  nuclein.  In 
the  present  research,  the  muscles  of  various  animals  were  used ;  the 
extracting  agent  was  0*25  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
From  the  extract,  which  contains  very  little  myosin,  a  nucleo- 
proteid  is  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  two  grams  were  obtained  from 
543  grams  of  flesh;  it  causes  intravascular  clotting,  and  contains 
0*7  per  cent,  of  phosphorus;  its  nuclein  contains  3*5  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  and  yields  the  alloxuric  bases  xanthine  and  guanine  in 
small  quantities.  W.  D.  H. 

Occurrence  of  Inosite  in  the  Thyroid  Gland.  By  E.  Tambach. 
{J.  Phamiy  1896  [6],  4,  119.) — This  substance  appears  to  occur  in 
larger  quantity,  from  0*5  to  0'8  per  cent.,  in  the  thyroid  gland  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  M.  W.  T. 

Chemistry  of  the  Thyroid.  By  Sigmund  Feankel  {Wisn,  nied, 
Blditer,  1896,  Nos.  13,  14,  15).— The  paper  gives  further  particulars 
regarding  the  metallic  compounds  of  thyreo-antitoxin  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
119).  A  second  base  was  also  separated  from  the  proteid  free  extract 
of  the  gland.  The  gland  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  inosite. 
The  conclusion  of  Drechsel  and  Rocher,  that  the  organ  forms  more 
than  one  physiologically  active  substance,  is  supported. 

W.  D.  H. 

Chemistry  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.  By  Robert  Hutchison  {J, 
Physiol,  1896,  20,  474— 496).— The  thyroid  contains  two  proteids,  a 
nacieo-albumin,  and  the  colloid  matter ;  the  former  is  present  in 
small  amount)  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  epithelium.  It  was 
prepared  by  Halliburton's  sodium  chloride  method.  The  colloid  is 
contained  in  the  acini.  It  contains  a  small  amount  of  phosphorus  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  iodine;  it  yields  no  reducing  substance 
on  treatment  with  mineral  acids,  and  no  nuclein  bases  and  is,  there- 
fore, neither  a  mucin,  nor  a  nucleo-proteid.     On  gastric  digestion,  it  is 
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readily  split  into  a  proteid  and  a  non-proteid  part ;  both  of  these,  but 
especially  the  latter,  contain  iodine.  The  non-proteid  part  contains  all 
the  phosphorus  of  the  original  substance.  The  ordinary  extractives 
are  fairly  abundant ;  but  the  colloid  is  the  active  physiological  con- 
stituent of  the  gland  ;  both  parts  of  it  are  active,  but  the  non-proteid 
part  is  the  more  active  of  the  two.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemistry  of  the  Mucin  of  the  Respiratory  Tract.  By 
Friedbich  MtJLLKB  {Gentr.  Physiol.,  1896,  10,  480 — 481,  from  Sitz, 
Gbs,  B^ord.  Natv/rw.  Ma/rhurg,  1896,  No.  6). — ^The  mucin  of  sputum 
was  prepared  by  solution  in  alkali,  and  precipitation  by  acid  and 
subsequently  by  alcohol ;  it  is  free  from  nuclein.  After  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  from  25  to  32  per  cent,  of  a  reducing 
substance  ;  this  is  not  a  pentose,  and  the  hexose  prepared  from  it  could 
not  be  identified  with  any  known  sugar ;  probably  it  may  be  glucos- 
amine. W.  D.  H. 

The  Nucleins  of  Pus.  By  Emile  Leidii^  {J.  Pharm.,  1396  [6],  4, 
150 — 155). — ^The  nucleins  appear  to  be  a  class  of  substances  which 
differ  widely  amongst  themselves  in  composition,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  decompose.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  nucleins  of  purulent  urine  with  those 
obtained  from  other  sources.  A  mixture  of  alkali-albumins  and  nucleo- 
albumins  was  obtained  by  a  method  described  in  another  paper  (next 
abstract),  and  from  this  a  nuclein.  The  results  of  the  estimation 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  in  this  substance  a^ed  closely 
with  those  obtained  by  Hoppe-Seyler  for  a  nuclein  from  another 
source.  M.  W.  T. 

The  Proteidfl  of  Purulent  Urine  (Pjrin  and  Mucin).  By  Emile 
LeidiI  {J,  Pha/rm.,  1896  [6],  4,  97— 103).— The  author  considers 
that  the  two  substances,  mucin  and  pyin,  which  are  usually  taken  as 
indicating  the  presence  of  pus  in  urine,  are  not  originally  present  in 
the  pus,  but  are  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  its  constituents. 
When  purulent  urine,  which  has  usually  a  slightly  acid  character,  is 
preserved  from  contact  with  air,  the  leucocytes  remain  intact,  and  the 
liquid  is  found  to  contain  neither  mucin  nor  pyin.  When  the  urine 
undergoes  ammoniacal  fermentation,  the  leucocytes  quickly  break  up, 
and  dissolve  in  the  liquid.  The  liquid  now  contains  both  mucin  and 
pyin,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  broken 
down  leucocytes,  as  the  quantity  increases  with  the  duration  of 
fermentation. 

Pyin  appears  to  be  an  alkali-albumin,  and  the  mucin  of  acid 
purulent  urine  a  nucleo-albumin,  whilst  the  so-called  mucin  of  the 
mucus  of  the  bladder  is  probably  a  mixture  consisting  principally  of  a 
globulin.  M.  W.  T. 

Proteids  of  Milk  and  the  Methods  for  their  Separation.  By 
A.  Schlossmann  (ZeiL  physiol.  Chem.,  1896,  22,  197— 226).— A 
criticism  on  the  methods  at  present  in  use  for  the  separation  and 
estimation  of  the  proteids  in  milk.  A  new  method  is  also  recom- 
mended ;  it  consists  in  adding  to  the  milk  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated 
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solution  of  potassium  alum  at  37**.  This  precipitates  the  caseinogen 
in  an  insoluble  form,  and  leaves  the  albumin  and  globulin  unprecipi- 
tated.  This  is  true  for  human,  cows',  asses',  and  pigs'  milk.  The 
globulin  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
the  albumin  determined  by  difference. 

In  oows'  milk,  the  numbers  given  are :  caseinogen  3*  185,  globulin 
0*154  and  albumin  0374  per  cent.  The  importance  of  the  albumin  and 
globulin  in  nutrition  is  insisted  upon.  W.  D.  H. 

Acldon  of  Rennet.  By  R  Benjamin.  {Virchcyw's  Archiv,  1896. 
145,  30 — 48). — ^This  work  is  largely  a  criticism  of  Peter's  researches 
( Abetr.,  1895,  ii,  80.  Compare  also  Hammarsten,  Abstr.,  1896,  i,  583, 
Edmunds,  ibid.^  ii,  489).  The  conclusions  drawn  are  that  rennet  acts 
only  on  the  caseinogen  of  milk  and  on  no  other  proteid  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  origin  ;  solutions  of  caseinogen  fermentable  in  this 
way  are^  like  milk  itself,  alkaline  to  lacmoid  and  acid  to  phenolph- 
thalein ;  a  caseinogen  solution  is  only  coagulable  in  the  presence  of 
soluble  calcium  salts.  W.  D.  H. 

Bstimation  of  Sulphur  in  Aninial  Tissues,  and  in  the  Hair 
of  AniTnalB  of  different  Ages.  By  Franz  Dukino.  {Zeits.  physioL 
Cham.,  1896,  22,  281— 284).— -Sulphur  was  estimated  in  the  hair  of 
men  and  animals,  in  hoofs,  and  in  rabbits'  flesh;  the  method  used 
beiDg  a  modification  of  Hoehnel-Glaser's.  The  results  are  very  close  to 
those  of  Mohr  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  255).  The  percentage  of  sulphur  in 
rabbits'  hairs  at  different  ages  was  also  investigated ;  the  numbers  lie 
between  3*9  and  4*6  per  cent.,  but  there  is  no  such  marked  variation  with 
age  as  Weiske  {Lavdw.  VerauchsStat,  36,  81)  found  in  birds'  feathers. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Nitrites.  By  John  S.  BLaldanb,  R.  H. 
Makqill  and  A.  E.  Mavbooobdato.  (Froc.  Physiol.  Soc.,  1896,  18). — 
Nitrites  convert  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  into  a  mixture  of 
metluemoglobin  and  nitric-oxide-haemoglobin.  In  excess,  amylic  ni- 
trite causes  the  appearance  of  photomethaemoglobin.  Death  caused 
by  nitrites  is  due  simply  to  their  action  on  haemoglobin.  If  the 
oxygen  in  the  blood  plasma  is  simultaneously  increased  by  administra- 
tion of  the  gas  at  high  pressure,  this  is  sufficient  to  support  life,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  haemoglobin  is  no  longer  capable  of  carrying 
oxygen*  The  experiments  were  made  on  mice  and  rabbits,  and  are 
similar  in  plan  and  results  to  those  previously  described  in  carbonic 
oxide  poisoning  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  407,  also  1896,  ii,  52).      W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  the  Suprajrenal  Capsules.  By  S jgmund 
FsANEEL  {Wien.  med.  Blotter,  1896,  Nos.  14,  15,  16).— The  main 
action  of  an  extract  of  the  medulla  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  when 
injected  into  the  circulation  is  a  rise  of  blood  pressure.  This  is  due 
to  peripheral  action  on  the  small  vessels,  as  Schafer  and  Oliver  (Abstr., 
1895,  ii»  235)  showed ;  and  as  Moore  (ibid.,  236)  stated  this  is  due  to  a 
reducing  substance  originally  described  by  Yulpian.  The  present 
reeearch  is  directed    to  an  examination  of  this  substance ;  this  was 
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separated  by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  acetone,  but  not  crystallised. 
The  name  spygniogenin  is  suggested  for  it.  Its  chemistry  is  not  yet 
fully  worked  out,  but  its  reactions  point  to  its  being  a  nitrogenous 
derivative  of  the  orthodihydrozybenzene  series.  W.  D.  EL 

The  Significance  of  Chloridee  in  Ansemia.  By  Waglaw  von 
MoBACZEWSKi  (Virchow's  Archiv,  1896,  145,  458—480). — During 
aniemia,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  chlorides  in  the 
urine ;  the  excretion  increases  as  the  patient  gets  better.  Calcium 
phosphate  behaves  like  the  chlorides.  The  alkali  phosphates  and 
uric  acid  are  increased  in  amount  in  the  urine  in  the  anaemic  periods  ; 
this  increase  lessening  with  convalescence.  An  addition  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  sodium  chloride  to  iron  salts  increases  their  blood- 
forming  action.  W.  D.  H. 

Phloridzin  Diabetes.  By  Fbedebick  W.  Pavy  {Proc.  PhysioL 
Soc.f  1896,  19 — 22). — ^The  statement  has  been  made  that  in  phloridzin 
diabetes  there  is  no  glycoh»mia.  The  present  communication  shows 
that  if  fallacies  in  the  'collection  of  blood,  in  the  use  of  ansesthetics, 
and  in  the  method  employed  for  analysis  of  the  blood,  be  avoided,  there 
is  a  distinct  rise  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood  as  a  result  of 
giving  the  drug.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Carbon  Bisulphide  on  naemoglobin.  By  Nicolai 
Kromeb  {Virchow'a  Ardiiv,  1896,  146,  188— 190).— Death  produced 
by  carbon  bisulphide  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre,  not 
to  any  change  in  the  blood  pigment,  for  although  this  reagent  causes, 
after  the  lapse  of  time,  a  partial  precipitation  of  proteid  matter,  the 
spectrum  seen  is  that  of  oxyhemoglobin.  This  occurs  in  experi- 
ments performed  in  the  living  body  and  in  vitro  \  there  is  no 
formation  of  methemoglobin  or  hssmatin,  as  some  observers  have 
described.  W.  D.  H. 
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Suitability  of  Nodule-B€kcteria  of  Different  Origin  for  Various 
Kinds  of  Leguminosae.  By  Fbiedbich  Kobbb  and  Lobenz  Hiltneb 
(La^idw.  VersucfiS'Suu.,  1896,  47,  257— 268).— Representatives  of  the 
six  principal  groups  of  the  PapilionacecB  were  grown  in  pots  containing 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  soil.  One  plant  in  each  case  was  left  without 
inoculation,  the  other  five  being  inoculated  with  pure  cultivations  of 
nodule  bacteria  from  (1)  Pliaseolits  mvltiflorua^  (2)  Pisum  sativum^ 
(3)  Trifolium  pratenae^  (4)  Bobinia  paeudacacia,  (5)  Lupimts  lutetia,  and 
(6)  Omithopus  satimis  respectively.  The  plants  selected  for  experi- 
ment were  (1)  PfuiseoliM  7nuUifloni8f  (2)  Pisum  sativum,  Vida  villosa, 
and  LaUiyrus  sylvestris,  (3)  Trifolium  pratense  and  Medicago  saliva,  (4) 
Bobinia  pseudacaciay  (5)  Lupinus  lutetbs  and  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  (6) 
Omithopus  sativus.     Each  pot  contained  air-dried  garden   soil   (1'^ 
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kilo&  oontaining  3'45  grams  of  oitrogen),  pure  quartz  sand  (6*8  kilos.), 
KCl  (0-5  gram)  and  Ca,(P04)2  (5-0  grams).  The  following  table 
shows  ihe  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  plants,  indicating 
the  relative  amount  of  growth  in  each  case,  and  also  the  total  nitrogen 
in  the  produce. 

'  Inoculated  with  bacteria  from 


!  Phaaeoius. 


Pisum. 


Trifolinm. 


Bobinia.  Lupinus. 


Not 
inoculated 


Evaporation  (litres). 


1.    Phaaeoius  mult. . . 

To.  Piaum  sativum 
2.-|  h.  Vicia  villosa.. 

\e  Lathyxns  sylv. 

3.  a.  Trifol.  prat.  ... 

4.  Robinia  pseudac. 


20  17 

8*66 

17*46 

12-65 

12-89 

18-81 

46-28 

6*88 

4-98 

6*66 

85*46 

44*48 

— 

6*91 

5*76 

3*09 

8*10 

4-71 

3-70 

5-48 

9  01 

6*25 

86-88 

7-82 

6  68 

8*67 

4*58 

5-86 

14-82 

4*23 

11-80 
8-62 
8-96 
5-66 

5*46 


Total  Nitrogen  (milligrams). 


1.     Phaaeoius  mult... 

878 

160 

(a.  Pisum  sativum 

858 

2,791 

126 

106 

142 

66 

2.-  6.  Vicia  villosa... 

2,310 

8,444 

— 

280 

144 

79 

^c  Lathyms  sylv. 
8.    a.  Trifol  piat.  ... 

49 

884 

68 

62 

78 

81 

892 

108 

2,136 

123 

123 

— 

4.     Bobinia  pseudac. 

62 

61 

74 

609 

67 

82 

In  the  case  of  Medicago  sativa,  inoculation  with  Trifolium-bacteria 
had  yery  little  effect,  whilst  the  other  bacteria  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  at  all.  The  lupins  failed.  With  regard  to  Anthyllis,  the  plants 
all  grew  much  alike ;  only  the  Bobinia  bacteria  had  a  slight  effect. 
None  of  the  serradella  plants  had  nodules. 

The  results  show  that  inoculation  is  only  certain  when  bacteria 
from  similar  plants  are  used.  Mutual  availability,  without  essentially 
lessened  effect,  was  observed  only  in  the  case  of  the  Victacece. 
Phaseolus-bacteria  are  effective  for  all  the  ViciacecB,  but  the  inocula- 
tion was  much  retarded.  Fisum-bacteria  were  only  available  for 
the  Viciaeea  and  for  Phaseolus,  and  Bobinia-bacteria  only  for  Bobinia. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  inoculation  was  increased  vigour  and 
development  of  the  plants ;  increased  flower  and  fruit  production  was 
also  observed,  especially  in  the  case  of  peas  and  red  clover.  Generally, 
the  vegetating  period  is  prolonged  by  inoculation. 

A  period  of  hunger  was  never  observed  when  bacteria  corresponding 
with  the  plant  were  employed  for  inoculation,  but  when,  for  instance, 
peas  and  vetches  were  inoculated  with  Phaseolus-bacteria  there  was  a 
long  period  of  hunger.  In  sand  cultures,  there  may  be  a  period  of  hunger 
even  when  the  plants  are  suitably  inoculated,  owing  to  the  nodules  not 
being  fully  developed  by  the  time  the  supply  of  nitrogen  of  the  seed  is 
exhausted. 
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Root  nodules  have  no  essential  influence  on  the  ahove-ground 
growth  as  long  as  the  soil  contains  sufficient  nitrogen.  As  soon 
as  soil  nitrogen  fails,  leguminous  plants  which  have  no  nodules  are 
no  longer  able  to  develop.  The  leaves  of  LeguminoscB  cannot^  there- 
fore, be  the  organs  by  means  of  which  free  nitrogen  is  assimilated. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  the  Oxidising  Ferment  of  Mushrooms  on  various 
Oxidisable  Compounds.  By  Emile  E.  Boubquelot  (Compt,  rend., 
1896,  123,  315 — 317). — ^The  oxidising  ferment  of  mushrooms  acts  on 
all  the  cresols.  Orthocresol  is  oxidised  in  neutral,  and  also,  though 
somewhat  more  slowly,  in  slightly  alkaline  solutions,  with  formation 
of  a  greenish-brown  liquid  and  a  dull  green  precipitate,  soluble  in 
ether ;  metacresol  is  oxidised  under  similar  conditions,  and  yields  a 
rose-white  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol ;  paracresol  is  oxidised  much 
more  readily  in  a  slightly  alkaline  than  in  a  neutral  solution,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  red  and  afterwards  green,  but  the  colouring  matter  ia 
not  soluble  in  ether. 

Kesorcinol  is  oxidised  in  neutral,  but  more  readily  in  alkaline 
solutions,  and  the  product  is  deep  red  with  a  green  fluorescence. 

Guaiacol  is  oxidised  more  readily  in  neutral  or  acid  than  in  feebly 
alkaline  solutions,  and  the  change  is  very  rapid ;  the  liquid  becoming 
orange-red,  and  soon  depositing  a  red  compound  soluble  in  ether.  Euge- 
nol  is  oxidised  under  similar  conditions,  and  a  white  precipitate  of 
vanillin  is  formed,  but  no  colouring  matter. 

Metatoltddine  is  oxidised  very  slowly  in  neutral  solutions,  but  readily 
in  presence  of  acetic  acid,  and  yields  a  red-brown  liquid  and  a  violet 
precipitate ;  the  products  seem  to  be  a  wine-red  substance,  soluble  in 
ether,  and  a  violet  substance  insoluble  in  ether.  Xylidine  under 
similar  conditions  yields  a  violet-red  product  soluble  in  ether. 

When  aniline  '*  for  red  '*  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  an  infusion  of  Ruasula  ddica  and  a  current 
of  air  passed  through  the  liquid,  a  substance  of  great  tinctorial  power, 
similar  to  magenta,  is  formed.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  the  Oxidising  Ferment  of  Mushrooms  on  Insoluble 
Phenols.  By  Emile  E.  Bourquelot  {CompL  rend.f  1896,  123,  423 — 
425). — ^The  oxidising  effect  of  the  ferment  from  mushrooms  is  exerted 
in  solutions  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  ethylic  or 
methylic  alcohol,  the  oxidation  of  tyrosin,  for  example,  taking  place 
as  readily  in  such  solutions  as  in  pure  water.  The  methylic  and 
ethylic  alcohols  are  not  affected  by  the  ferment.  These  facts  have 
been  utilised  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  ferment  on  various  phenols 
insoluble  in  water. 

Orthoxylenol  yields  a  white  precipitate,  which  afterwards  becomes 
ialmon  colour;  it  is  soluble  in  ether.  Metaxylenol  yields  a  white 
precipitate,  which  acquires  a  dull  rose  colour ;  it  is  largely  soluble  in 
ether.  Paraxylenol  yields  a  similar  product  which  seems  to  be 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Thymol  in  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  yields  a  white  precipitate. 
Carvacrol    in   neutral    solution    yields  a    bulky    white    precipitate. 
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flt-Naphthol  solution  becomes  blue^  and  then  violet,  whilst  a  dull  blue 
precipitate  separates ;  it  is  partially  soluble  in  ether,  forming  a  mauve 
solution.  ^-Naphthol  yields  a  white  precipitate  which  gradually 
becomes  yellow,  and  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  ether.  This 
difference  might  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  two  naphthols. 

C.  H.  B. 

Ooourrenoe  of  Titanium.  By  Charles  E.  "Wait  {J,  Amer,  Cliem. 
Soe.,  1896,  18,  402 — 404). — The  author  finds  that  titanium  occurs  in 
every  plant  ash  which  he  has  examined.  Oak  wood  ash  contains  031 ; 
apple  and  pear  wood  ash  (mixed),  0*21 ;  cow  peas  ash,  001 ;  cotton-seed 
meal  ash,  0*02  per  cent,  of  titanium.  The  ash  from  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  also  contains  titanium.  The  ash  from  Fennsylvanian 
anthracite  coal  contains  as  much  as  2*59  per  cent.  J.  J.  S. 

Compositioii  of  Wheat  Qerms.  By  S.  Frankfurt  {La/ndw. 
Versuchg-Stat.,  1896,  47,  449—470). — For  qualitative  examination, 
the  germs  were  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  bran  and  portions  of 
endosperm  by  repeated  sifting,  whilst  the  quantitative  experiments 
were  made  with  isolated  germs  picked  out  with  the  help  of  a  lens. 

In  the  aqueous  extract  employed  in  the  examination  for  nitrogen 
compounds,  albumoses,  allantoin,  asparagine,  and  a  small  amount  of 
xanthine  substances  were  found.  Peptone  was  also  present,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  this  does  not  exist  in  the  germs,  being  produced 
during  the  digestion  of  the  germs  with  warm  water.  Protein- 
dissolving  ferments  do  not  seem  to  be  present  in  the  free  state,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  zymogen.  Choline  and  betaine  were  detected,  but 
attempts  to  isolate  amido-acids  failed.  The  ether  extract  yielded  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  crude  fat,  containing  lecithin  and  much 
cholesterol.  With  regard  to  carbohydrates,  the  germs  contain  cane 
sugar,  raffinose,  and  small  quantities  of  glucose,  but  no  starch. 

Wheat  germs  contain  a  ferment  which  vigorously  inverts  cane 
sugar  at  40'',  but  has  no  effect  on  raffinose  and  very  little  on 
starch  ;  this  ferment,  which  is  present  in  the  free  state  in  the  germs, 
can  be  extracted  by  glycerol,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  As 
regards  higher  plants,  such  ferments  seem  only  to  have  been  hitherto 
detected  in  the  pollen  of  Cvrylua  avdlana  and  PiniLS  sylvesiris  (A.  von 
Planta,  Dmt,  Bienmzeitung,  1879,  No.  12). 

The  following  quantitative  results  are  given  (per  cent,  in  the  dry 
substance). 

Protein-Kitrogen. 

InBol.  in       Soluble  in       Amide        Crude  Soluble  Grade 

hot  water.      hot  water.      nitrogen.        fat.       carbohydrates.      fibre.      Asb. 
8-46  i'18  0-80  18-61  2484  1-71       482 

The  crude  fat  includes  lecithin  (1*55  per  cent.)  and  cholesterol  (0*44 
per  cent.).  The  soluble  carbohydrates  include  6'89  per  cent,  of 
rafBnose. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  germs  contain  abundant  material  to 
develop  without  the  aid  of  the  endosperm.    The  latter  would,  however, 
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protect  and  ensure  the  development  of  the  germs  under  unfavourable 
conditions.  K.  £L  J.  M. 

Constituents  of  the  Seeds  of  Pharbitis  Nil,  L.  By  Nicolai 
Kromer  {Arch.  Pharm ,  1896,  234,  459— 480).— The  author  summa- 
rises his  results  as  follows.  '*  (1)  The  fattj  oil  of  the  seeds  consists  of 
the  glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  of  a  stearic  acid 
melting  at  54° ;  in  addition,  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
lecithin.  (2)  The  seeds  contain  a  tannin,  C^^jK^O^q^  which  turns  ferric 
chloride  solution  green,  and  yields  a  yellow  lead  derivative  containing 
50*33  per  cent,  of  lead.  (3)  They  contain  besides  a  carbohydrate 
belonging  to  the  saccharose  group;  this  is  dextrorotatory,  [ajo^ 
+  109  53^  I  propose  the  name  Pharbitose  ior  it.  (4)  The  resinous 
glucoside  of  the  seeds  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  contains  no  nitrogen  ; 
it  is  Isevorotatory,  and  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as 
convolvulin,  but  is  not  identical  with  that  substance.  Alkali 
hydroxides  decompose  it  into  a  glucosidio  acid  isomeric  with  convolvu- 
linic  acid,  a  tetrahydroxydecylic  acid,  and  fatty  acids  volatile  with 
steam,  probably  methylethylacetic  and  tiglic  acids.  This  glucosidio 
acid  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  mineral  acids  to  a 
carbohydrate  (  + glucose)  and  a  fatty  acid  melting  at  68*5'',  in  all 
probability  isomeric  with  convolvulinolic  acid."  C.  F.  B. 

Calctdation  of  Proteids  in  Seeds  trom.  the  Amount  of  Nitro- 
gen. By  C.  Heinrich  L.  Ritthausen  (Landw,  Versticha-Stat.,  1896, 47, 
391 — 400). — In  1872  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ordinary  method  of 
calculating  the  proteids  in  grain,  &c.,  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  by  6*25,  gives  more  or  less  incorrect  results,  inasmuch  as  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  pure  proteids  is  not  16  but  16*66  to  18*4. 
(Ritthausen  ''Die  Eiweisskorper  d.-Getreidearten.'')  In  order  to 
obtain  a  basis  for  t?he  further  discussion  of  tbe  subject,  the  author  has 
collected  the  most  important  results  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
proteids  of  seeds,  and  these  are  given  in  tables.  With  regard  to  the 
cereals  and  pulses,  the  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  proteids 
is  17*6  ;  whilst  in  the  oil  seeds  it  is  18*2.  In  these  substances,  therefore, 
the  factors  would  be  5 '7  and  5 '5  respectively.  Barley,  maize,  buck- 
wheat, soja  and  white  beans  are,  however,  exceptions.  In  these  the 
factor  6*0  should  be  employed  (the  ptx)teids  containing  16*66  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen).  The  same  factor  (6  0)  holds  also  for  rape  and  Brassica 
seeds,  and  candle-nut. 

In  the  published  results  of  analyses  of  foods  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
found  is  very  frequently  omitted,  the  percentage  x  6*25  alone  being 
given.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  has,  therefore,  to  be  calculated 
before  the  correct  factor  for  proteids  can  be  applied.  In  the  case  of 
substances  in  which  the  proteids  have  been  insufficiently  investigated 
or  not  at  all,  the  factor  6*25  must,  of  course,  be  retained. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oxidation  of  Organic  Matter  in  Soil.  By  Pierre  P.  Deh^raik 
and  E.  Demoussy  {Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  278— 282).— When  soil  is 
heated  to  120°,  carbonic  anhydride  is  produced,  and   the  soil  when 
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allowed  to  cool  and  re-inoculated  undergoes  more  rapid  nitriGcation 
than  the  original  soil,  seemingly  in  consequence  of  the  partial  oxidation 
of  the  organic  matter. 

The  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  of  sterilised  soils  by  air  at  22° 
is  extremely  small ;  non-sterilised  soils  are,  however,  slowly  oxidised 
at  this  temperature  with  production  of  carbonic  anhydride,  which,  how- 
ever,  is  less  than  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  some  of  the  latter 
being  used  up  in  oxidising  hydrogen  or  in  forming  an  oxidation 
product  which  remains  in  the  soil.  The  rate  of  oxidation  is  higher 
the  more  readily  air  can  permeate  the  soil ;  it  is  also  influenced  by 
the  proportion  of  water,  and  with  rich  soils  oxidation  at  22"  or  44"  is 
at  its  maximum  when  the  soil  contains  17  per  cent,  of  water,  but 
decreases  if  the  proportion  of  water  falls  to  10  per  cent,  or  rises  to  26 
per  cent.  With  soils  less  rich  in  humus,  a  somewhat  higher  proportion 
of  water  is  necessary  to  retard  oxidation  in  any  marked  degree,  although 
the  same  minimum  proportion  holds  good.  As  oxidation  continues,  the 
rate  of  production  of  carbonic  anhydride  becomes  less  and  less,  a  result 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  humus  is  a  complex  substance,  some  of 
the  constituents  being  more  oxidisable  than  others. 

When  non-sterilised  soil  is  heated,  the  rate  of  oxidation  increases 
slightly  between  22*"  and  44°,  becomes  much  more  energetic  at  65°,  but 
falls  off  considerably  at  80°,  owing  most  probably  to  the  destruction  of 
the  microbes.  Beyond  96°,  however,  there  is  again  a  marked  increase 
in  the  rate  of  oxidation.  At  110°  or  120°  the  volume  of  carbonic 
anhydride  liberated  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed, 
and  part  of  the  former  must  result  from  decomposition  and  not  from 
oxidation.  At  100°,  the  carbonic  anhydride  produced  is  less  than  the 
volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  just  as  at  22°,  water  or  some  other  oxida- 
tion product  being  formed.  Similarly,  the  rate  of  production  of 
carbonic  anhydride  at  100°  falls  off  as  the  oxidation  progresses. 

Oxidation  is  so  active  between  40°  and  60°  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  hot  climates  soils  left  unworked  and  without  manure  may 
gradually  become  sterile  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  humus. 
Even  at  Grignon,  some  fields  carrying  various  crops  without  addition 
of  manure  have  lost  half  their  organic  matter  in  10  years. 

C.  H.  B. 

Deetraotion  of  Fat  by  Moulds.  By  C.  Heinbigh  L.  Ritthausen 
and  Baumamn  {Landw.Versuchs'Stat.,  1896,47,  389— 390).— The  follow- 
ing analyses  are  given  of  two  samples  of  rape  cake,  (1)  in  their  original 
state,  and  (2)  after  they  had  been  kept  for  two  years  in  a  finely 
powdered  state  in  stoppered  bottles.  The  samples  became  covered 
with  mould. 

Sample  I.  Sample  II. 

Water.       Fat.     Nitrogen.  Water.     Fat    Nitrogen. 

In  original  stoto    12*45      10*53        5*13  12*31      8*50        4*86 

After  two  yean  (monldy)  21*94        1*98        6*15  23*42      1*87        5*12 

The  excess  of  water  in  the  mouldy  samples  can  only  have  been 
derived  from  the  decomposed  fat.     Fifteen  different  bacteria  and  fungi 
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were  isolated,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  mainly  to  the  moulds  that 
the  changes  observed  were  due.  (Compare  Reitmair,  Abstr.,  1891, 
770).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Maize-germ  Cake.  Bj  F.  J.  van  Pesch  {Landw,  Ver8iLchs.'Stat, 
1896,  47,  473 — 475). — Maize-germ  cake  is  a  product  of  oil  factories 
and  is  obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  linseed  cake.  It  is  used  as  food 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  The  following  analyses  of  samples  of  cake, 
stated  to  be  *'  maize  cake  "  but  which  were  undoubtedly  maize-germ 
cake,  are  given. 

Crude  N-free       Crude 

Water.        protein.        Fat.        extract        fibre.       Ash. 
1.  18-8  16-2  8-6  66-7  27  2*0 


cent. 


2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 

17-2             17-8            40                   69-0                   20 
10-8             17-5            4-2           61-4             87           2*4 
18-6             20-2            67           64-6             44           IS 
121            227            6-8          68-9             4-3          17 

^em 
nitr( 

IS  contain,  according  to  Moser,  water  11-8,  proteids  12-4, 
ogen-free  extract  46*0,  crude  fibre  6'9,  Mid  ash  5  5  per 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Analytical  Chemistry. 


A  Convenient  Form  of  Graduated  Flask.  By  Wilhelm 
WisLicsNUS  {Ber,,  1896,  29,  2442— 2445).— The  author  points  out 
that  Biltz's  modified  measuring  flask  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  671)  is  not  new, 
he  has  himself  for  several  years  used  a  modification  in  which  the  neck 
of  the  flask  is  widened  above  the  ordinary  graduation  mark  and  again 
constricted  higher  up,  a  second  graduation  mark  being  placed  above 
the  wider  portion  so  that  this  contains  exactly  100  c.c.  between  the 
two  marks.  In  the  preparation  of  a  standard  solution,  1100  c.c.  are 
first  prepared  of  slightly  greater  strength  than  is  required.  A  portion 
of  the  Uquid  is  then  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  its 
strength  accurately  determined,  and  from  this  the  amount  of  water  to 
be  added  to  1000  c.c.  is  calculated.  The  flask  is  then  emptied  by 
means  of  a  pipette  down  to  the  1000  c.c.  miurk  and  the  requisite  amount 
of  water  added.  A.  H, 

Note. — ^This  arrangement  is  identical  with  that  described  by  Giles 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  251).— Eds. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Selenious  and  Selenic  Adds.  By 
James  F.  Nobbis  and  Henby  Fay  (Amer,  Chem.  J,,  1896,  18,  703— 
706). — ^Selenious  acid  may  be  estimated  by  mixing  a  measured  portion  of 
the  solution  containing  it  with  ice-cold  water  and  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*12),  adding  an  excess  of  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion, and  titrating  back  with  iodine  solution.  One  mol.  of  selenious 
acid  is  equivalent  to  4  mols.  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  chemical  change  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.     The 
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hydrochloric  add  must  be  sufficient  to  liberate  all  the  thiosulphuric 
add.  Before  applying  this  method,  the  selenic  acid  is  reduced  by  adding 
25  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  measured  portion  of  the 
solution,  diluting  to  100  cc.  and  boiling  for  one  hour,  care  being  taken 
that  the  volume  is  never  less  than  75  cc.  The  cooled  liquid  is 
then  treated  as  described  above,  except  that  it  will  probably  be  already 
sufficiently  acid.  A.  G.  B. 

Separation  of  Selenium  firom  Tellurium.  By  Fbank  A.  Gooch 
and  A.  W.  Peibce  (Amer.  J.  Set.,  1896  [4],  1,  181— 186).— The  fact 
that  selenium  bromide  is  volatile,  whereas  tellurium  bromide  is  not, 
can  be  made  use  of  in  estimating  selenium  in  the  presence  of  tellurium. 

With  the  object  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  the  author 
has  experimented  in  the  following  way.  Solutions  containing  known 
weights  of  selenious  and  tellurous  anhydrides,  dissolved  in  potash, 
were  treated  with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  predpitate  which  was  formed  at  first.  One  gram  of  potassium 
bromide  was  added,  and  the  whole  introduced  into  a  Yoit  flask  and 
water  added  to  make  the  volume  up  to  50  cc  ;  this  first  flask  was 
fused  to  a  second  Volt  flask  containing  10  cc  of  water,  and  the  second 
flask,  in  its  turn,  was  fused  to  a  Drexel  bottle  which  had  fused  to  its 
escape  tube  a  Will  and  Yarrentrap  bulb  to  serve  as  a  trap.  The 
bottle  and  bulbs  were  filled  with  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  car- 
bonic anhydride  was  kept  slowly  passing  through  the  whole  apparatus. 
The  distillation  of  the  products  in  the  first  flask  was  continued  until 
the  50  ac.  had  been  reduced  to  15  cc. ;  by  this  time  all  the  selenium  had 
passed  over  in  the  form  of  its  bromide  and  had  been  collected  in  the 
second  flask,  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  had  also  been  liberated  in  the 
bottle  owing  to  bromine  having  passed  over.  As  a  quantity  of  selenium 
bromide  collected  in  the  tube  connecting  the  two  flasks,  it  was  necessary 
to  drive  this  over  into  the  second  flask  before  disconnecting.  The  first 
flask  was  then  removed,  1  gram  of  potassium  iodide  was  added  to  the 
second  flask,  the  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  was  again  started 
through  the  apparatus,  and  the  mixture  was  boiled  for  10  mins.  The 
free- iodine  in  the  flask,  Drexel  bottle  and  trap  was  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  selenious  anhydride  present.  The  results  were  fairly 
good,  the  errors  being  0*1 — 0*7  per  cent.  J.  J.  S. 

Ekstiniation  of  Tellurium  by  Precipitation  €U3  the  Iodide.  By 
Fbauk  a.  Gooch  and  W.  C.  Mobgan  (Anier,  J,  Sci.  [4],  2,  271 — 
272,  sni  Zeits.anarg.  Chmi^j  1896,  13,  169— 171).— Tellurous  acid  may 
be  very  accurately  estimated  by  simply  adding  standard  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  as  long  as  it  forms  a  precipitate.  The  liquid  should 
contain  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  tellurium  iodide  has  formed  the  beaker 
must  be  rotated  to  make  the  precipitate  settle.  More  potassium  iodide 
is  then  added  to  complete  the  reaction.  Ten  test  experiments  are  given 
to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  process.  L.  de  K. 

Nitrates  in  Water.  By  Alessandbi  and  Guassini  (Cli^n.  Centr. 
1896,  i,  329 ;  from  Boll.  Chim.  /arm.  1895,  490).— A  few  cc.  of  the 
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sample  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  6  drops  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  phenol  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  at  once  added.  Sometimes  it  is 
advisable  to  slightly  warm  the  reagent.  If  nitrates  are  present,  a 
reddish-violet  coloration  is  obtained  which  on  adding  ammonia 
changes  to  an  emerald  green.  L.  de  K« 

lodometric  Method  for  the  Estiination  of  Phosphorus  in 
Iron.  By  Charlotte  Fairbanks  {Amer.  J.  Sci,  [4],  2,  181 — 185,  and 
Zeits.  anarg,  Cliem,,  1896,  13,  117— 120).— -The  method  for  titrating 
molybdic  acid  with  iodine  recommended  by  Gooch  and  Fairbanks 
(this  vol.,  ii,  76)  is  also  applicable  to  the  yellow  molybdic  precipi- 
tate, and  is,  therefore,  a  convenient  process  for  the  estimation  of  phos- 
phorus in  iron.  Twelve  mols.  of  molybdic  acid  correspond  with  1  atom 
of  phosphorus.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Phosphates  in  Precipitates.  By  Theodor 
Pfeipfer  {Lamdw.  VersuchsStcU,  1896,  47,  357— 360).— Determina- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  sample  of  precipitate  gave  the  following 
results.  With  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as  solvent,  PgOg^  30*96  and 
31-10  per  cent. ;  with  aqua  regia  PgOg  =  33*00  and  32*91  per  cent. ; 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  PoO^  =  33*19  per  cent. 
It  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acia  in  hydrochloric  acid 
extracts  is  not  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture  (citrate  method),  and 
that  the  filtrate  yielded  a  further  amount  (2*27  per  cent.),  when  boiled 
with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
pyrophosphate  in  the  precipitate.  When  pure  monocalcium  phosphate 
(5  grams)  was  heated  for  a  long  time  at  250°,  dissolved  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  to  250  c.c,  62*64  per  cent,  of  PgO^  was 
found  by  direct  precipitation,  and  68*99  per  cent,  after  boilimg  with 
nitric  acid. 

Two  samples  of  precipitate  (one  of  which  had  been  slightly  dried 
and  the  other  not  at  all)  were  found  to  be  free  from  pyrophosphate. 
Another  sample  which  had  been  dried  by  heating  with  steam  showed 
a  distinct  amount  of  pyrophosphate;  whilst  a  fourth  sample  from 
England,  which  had  been  over-dried,  gave  a  percentage  of  31*10  of 
PgOg  before,  and  32*91  after  the  "inversion**  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution. 

The  results  show  that  mere  estimation  of  total  phosphoric  acid  is 
misleading,  especially  when  aqua  regia  is  employed  as  the  solvent. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Precipitation  of  Phosphomolybdate  in  Steel  Analysis. 
By  George  Auchy.  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  170— 174).— In 
order  to  ensure  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  phosphorus,  the 
following  process  is  recommended  : — Two  grams  of  steel  is  dissolved  in 
100  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*13,  the  solution  is  partially  neutra- 
lised by  adding  15  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia  previously  diluted  with 
50  c.c.  of  water,  and  after  heating  to  85"*,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  60  c.c.  of  Blair  and  Whitfield's  molybdate 
solution. 

If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  precipitate  from  a  very  acid  solution, 
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from  15 — 20  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate  should  be  first  added  and 
the  liquid  should  be  somewhat  diluted.  The  author  adds  a  caution  as 
to  the  occasional  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  reagents  used. 

L.  PE  K. 

Interaction  of  Chromic  and  Arsenious  Anhydrides.  By 
Philip  E.  Browning  (Jwer.  JI^ct.,  1896  [4],  1,  36— 37).— Kessler 
has  shown  {Pogg.  Annalen^  1855,  95,  204)  that  arsenious  anhydride 
maj  be  estimated  by  treating  it  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
witii  an  excess  of  a  chromate  of  known  strength.  The  excess  of 
chromic  acid  is  then  determined  by  the  addition  of  a  ferrous  salt 
until  a  drop  taken  from  the  solution  gives  a  blue  colour  with  a  ferri- 
cyanide.  Chromic  acid  is  again  added  until  the  blue  colour  dis- 
appears. 

The  author  shows  that  a  somewhat  similar  method  may  be  used  for 
estimating  chromic  acid.  The  chromate  solution  is  mixed  with  about 
10  C.C.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (1 : 4)  and  a  carefully 
measured  amount  of  N/10  arsenious  acid  solution  is  run  in ;  care  must 
he  taken  that  the  arsenioas  acid  is  in  excess.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  heat  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  chromate.  About  5 
grams  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  are  added  to  the 
solution,  and  in  most  cases  a  precipitate  forms  unless  Bochelle  salt  has 
been  previously  added,  N/10  iodine  is  then  run  in  until  the  solution 
acquires  a  slightly  permanent  yellow  colour,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  30  minutes.  The  excess  of  iodine  is  destroye^d 
by  N/10  arsenious  acid,  starch  is  added,  and  the  solution  titrated  with 
N/10  iodine. 

The  points  to  notice  are  that  the  addition  of  Bochelle  salt  gives  a 
dark  green  solution  and  thus  renders  it  difficult  to  detect  the  point 
where  the  iodine  gives  the  blue  colour  with  starch.  If  Bochelle  salt 
IS  not  added,  a  precipitate  forms,  and  this  contains  small  quantities  of 
arsenious  acid  unless  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  (1 — 2 
hours)  with  the  excess  of  iodine.  The  method  is  fairly  accurate,  and 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salts.  J.  J.  S. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Borax  in  Butter.  By  Yictob 
Planchon  and  Vuaflabt  (/.  Pharm,,  1896  [61,  4,  49— 51).— The 
amount  of  borax  present  in  a  sample  of  butter  can  be  roughly  esti- 
mated by  means  of  a  colour  reaction,  depending  on  the  formation  of  a 
blue  compound  produced  by  the  fusion  of  copper  oxide  with  borax.  The 
ash  from  20  grams  of  butter  is  fused  with  0'5  grams  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  a  trace  of  copper  oxide.  The  amount  of  borax  present  may 
be  estimated  approximately  from  the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour 
produced.  M.  W.  T. 

Estimation  of  Silicon  in  Pig  Iron.  By  Liebrich  (Chem,  Cmtr,^ 
1896,  i,  68—69  ;  StaJd  u.  Eisen,  15,  1058).— The  filter  containing  the 
silicic  acid,  silicon,  and  graphite  is,  without  removing  the  iron,  burnt, 
and  the  black  ash  is  fused  with  dehydrated  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate  until  all  the  carbon  has  disappeared.  The  residue,  on  Imng 
digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  leaves  pure  silicic  acid  free  from 
titanium  and  iron.  L.  ds  E. 
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Detection  and  Estimation  of  Cajrbonic  Oxide  in  Air.  .  By 
John  S.  Haldane  {J,  Fhysiol.,  1896,  20,  521— 522).— The  method 
previously  described  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
the  air  by  means  of  a  solution  of  blood  requires  modification  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  daylight  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  stability  of 
carbozy-h^emoglobin.  The  precautions  to  avoid  the  influence  of  strong 
light,  and  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  table  are  given. 

W.  D.  H. 

Separation  and  Identification  of  PotaBsitim  and  Sodium. 
By  D.  Albert  Kbeideb  and  J.  E.  Bbegeenbidoe  {Anier,  J,  Sci,,  [4], 
2,  263—268,  and  Zeits,  ancyrg.  Ch^m,,  1896,  13,  161—168.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  444). — ^Potassium  may  be  completely  separated  from 
sodiiun  by  evaporating  the  solution  with  perchloric  acid  and  treating 
the  residue  with  97  per  cent,  (commercial  absolute)  alcohol,  which 
soon  dissolves  the|  sodium  compound,  but  leaves  the  potassium  per- 
chlorate  which  is  quite  insoluble.  When  dealing  with  a  sulphate, 
this  must  first  be  decomposed  by  means  of  barium  chloride,  the  excess 
of  the  latter  being  removed  by  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  ammonium 
compounds  expelled  by  ignition.  The  sodium  is  precipitated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  as  chloride  by  means  of  a  current  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  and  may  then  be  further  identified.  The  perchloric  acid 
must,  of  course,  be  quite  free  from  sodium,  and  is,  therefore,  best 
purified  by  distillation  under  low  pressure.  Details  for  the  safe 
preparation  of  the  reagent  are  given.  L.  be  K. 

Voltuzietric  Estimation  of  AIIcrIi  HydrozideB  containing 
Carbonates  and  of  Alkali  Carbonates :  The  Value  of  Phenol- 
phthcdeln  and  Methyl-orange  as  Indicators.  By  Fbiedbich  W, 
KusTBB  {Zeits.  cmarg.  Ch&m.,  1896,  13,  127— 150).— The  only  method 
for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  mixed  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides 
and  alkali  carbonates  which  gives  trustworthy  results  is  that  published 
by  CI.  Winkler.  The  alkali  carbonates  are  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride,  and  the  solution,  together  with  the  precipitate,  is  titrated, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  total  alkali  is  determined  by 
titration,  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  Methyl-orange  is,  con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  previous  authors,  strongly  coloured  by 
carbonic  acid ;  and  in  the  titration  of  alkali  containing  carbonates  the 
titration  must  be  continued  only  to  a  known  normal  coloration  which 
is  defined  by  comparison  with  an  equally  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  methyl-orange  saturated '  with  carbonic  anhydride.  Phenol- 
phthalein is  also  coloured  by  aqueous  solutions  of  alkali  hydrogen 
carbonates  when  these  solutions  are  dilute.  The  coloration  is  weakened 
by  the  presence  of  sodium  salts  of  strong  acids  and  by  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
free  carbonic  anhydride.  This  indicator  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
for  the  direct  volumetric  estimation  of  alkali  hydroxides  contained  in 
alkali  carbonates.  Trustworthy  results  are  obtained  only  when  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  is  present,  whereas  by  Winkler's  method 
the  results  can  be  depended  on  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  carbonate. 
In  the  presence  of  hydrogen  alkali  carbonates,  the  total  alkali  is 
determined  with  methyl-orange  as  indicator ;  the  hydrogen  carbonate 
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is  estimated  by  adding  a  measured  quantity  of  alkali  hydroxide  in 
exoessy  precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  and  titrating,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  alkali 
added  and  that  found  after  precipitation  gives  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
carbonate  present.  The  results  obtained  are  too  low,  and  the  error  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  hydrogen  carbonate  present.        E.  0.  R. 

Bstimation  of  Gadmimn  as  Oxide.  By  Philip  E.  Bbownino  and 
IxMTiB  G.  JoMEB  (Anwr.  J.  Sci.  [4],  2,  269 — 270,  and  Zeit,  cmarg.  Chem , 
1896,  13»  110— 112).— Muspratt  has  stated  that  the  estimation  of 
€^dminrr  as  oxide  by  igniting  the  carbonate  gives  results  which  are 
much  below  the  truth ;  no  better  results  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  carbonate  in  nitric  add  and  igniting  the  nitrate.  The  authors 
state  that  when  using  the  Gooch  asbestos  filter  and  crucible,  the  car- 
bonate may  be  converted  into  oxide  without  loss.  Twenty-one  experi- 
ments are  quoted  to  show  the  trustworthiness  of  the  process. 

L.  BE  K. 

Estimation  of  Lead  in  Potable  Watera  By  Ubaldo  Amtont 
and  T.  Bbhslli  (GazzeUa,  1896, 26,  ii,  194— 195).— Potable  waters  may 
contain  various  substances,  such  as  silicic  acid,  ferric,  and  aluminium 
hydroxides,  in  the  colloidal  state  and,  on  adding  the  amount  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  necessary  for  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  lead  and 
mercuric  sulphides  inaocordance  with  the  authors'  method  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  549)  of  estimating  lead  in  waterj  these  hydroxides  would  assume 
the  insoluble  form.  It  is  recommended  that  alter  the  lead  sulphate  has 
been  weighed,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  ammonium  tartrate 
solution,  and  any  insoluble  residue  weighed  and  allowed  for. 

W.  J.  P. 

Bleotrol3rtic  Estimation  of  Mercury.  By  Edoab  F.  Smith  and 
Dahiel  L.  Wallace  (J.  Amer.  Ch&nu  Soc.,  1896,  18^  169— 170).— The 
amount  of  mercury  in  cinnabar  may  be  convenientlj  estimated  by  dis- 
solving about  0'22  gram  of  the  mineral  in  25  c.c.  of  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide  (sp.  gr.  1*2).  After  diluting  to  125  cc,  the  liquid  is 
electrolysed  in  a  platinum  crucible  at  a  temperature  of  70*"  with  a  cur- 
rent of^N.D.  100  =  0'12  ampere.  The  precipitation  of  the  metal  is 
complete  within  3  hours.  L.  de  K. 

New  Method  of  Sepcuuting  the  Phosphates  in  the  Ammonia 
Oroup.  By  N.  Taeugi  {Gazzetta,  1896,  28,  ii,  256— 258).— The 
methods  in  general  use  for  separating  the  precipitate  of  metallic  phos- 
phates obtained  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride  in  qualitative 
analysis  being  inconvenient,  the  author  has  devised  the  following 
process^  which  gives  excellent  results. 

The  precipitate  is  treated  with  cold  acetic  acid,  when  only  ferric  and 
aluminium  phosphates  and  many  of  the  oxalates  remain  undissolved  ; 
after  filtration,  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  is 
removed  from  the  filtrate  by  adding  excess  of  lead  acetate.  The  lead 
salt  is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  hydrogen  sulphide  or  thioacetic  acid ;  after 
boiling  off  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  is  poured 
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drop  by  drop  into  a  boiling  concentrated  eodium  carbonate  solution 
into  which  the  precipitate  not  dissolved  during  the  first  treatment  with 
acetic  acid  has  been  pat.  The  only  phosphate  the  precipitate  can  con- 
tain is  ferric  phosphate,  which,  however,  gives  no  trouble  in  the  subse- 
qaent  examination  of  the  liquid  for  the  metals.  . 

If  the  original  precipitate  contains  no  oxalates,  the  part  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid  can  only  contain  ferric  and  aluminium  phosphates  and  need 
only  be  examined  for  these  two  metals ;  the  acetic  acid  solution  is 
then  treated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride  and  examined  in 
the  ordinary  way.  W.  J.  P. 

lodometric  Estiination  of  Molybdic  Acid.  By  F&amk  A. 
OoocH  AND  Chablottb  FAIRBANKS  {Amer.  J.  Set.,  1896  [4],  2,  156 — 
162). — Mauro  and  Danesi  recommend  heating  the  molybdate  compound 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  liberated  iodine  is  afterwards  titrated. 
Friedheim  and  Euler  prefer  submitting  the  mixture  to  distillation  and 
titrating  the  iodine  in  the  distillate. 

The  authors  have  found  that  the  molybdic  acid  is  best  estimated  by 
acting  on  the  residue  with  iodine  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  A 
quantity  of  molybdic  acid,  in  the  form  of  an  alkali  salt,  not  exceeding 
0*3  gram  is  mixed  up  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*20)  and  0*5  gram  of  potassium  iodide,  and  after  introducing 
the  liquid  into  a  narrow  flask  it  is  rapidly  boiled  down  to  25  c.c.  but  not 
further.  The  residue,  after  adding  1  gram  of  tartaric  acid,  is  nearly 
neutralised  with  aqueous  soda,  and  then  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  A  definite  quantity  of  iodine  solution  is 
now  at  once  added,  and  the  corked  bottle  is  set  aside  for  2  hours.  The 
excess  of  iodine  is  titrated  by  means  of  arsenious  oxide.  One  atom  of 
iodine  corresponds  with  1  mol.  of  molybdic  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Application  of  the  Blue  Oxide  of  Molybdenum  in  Volumetric 
Analysis.  By  Attilio  Pubgotti  (Gazzetta,  1896,  ii,  197— 220).— The 
blue  oxide  of  molybdenum,  MogOg,  is  readily  oxidised  by  such  sub- 
stances as  permanganates,  chromates,  hypochlorites,  chlorine,  peroxides, 
ferric  salts,  and  platinic  and  auric  chlorides,  and  since  the  oxidation  of 
the  whole  of  the  oxide  is  rendered  evident  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
characteristic  blue  colour,  it  may  be  used  for  the  volumetric  estimation 
of  oxidising  agents.  The  reduction  of  molybdic  anhydride  occurs  in  two 
stages  in  accordance  with  the  equations  SMoOg  +  16H  =  Mo^O^  +  SHgO 
and  Mo507  +  19Mo03  =  8Mo30g,  so  that  if  a  solution  containing 
5M0O3  be  completely  reduced  to  the  brown  oxide,  M05O7,  and 
then  added  to  a  solution  containing  I9M0O3,  this  will  contain 
only  the  blue  oxide.  The  standard  solution  of  the  blue  oxide  is  made 
by  reducing  1*1  gram  of  ammonium  molybdate,  (NH^)qMo7024,  ^H^O, 
dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  aoid  with 
4 — 5  grams  of  zinc  dust ;  after  filtering  the  brown  solution,  it  is  made 
up  to  200  c.c.  and  added  to  a  solution  of  4*2  grams  of  ammonium 
molybdate  and  2  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  800  o.c.  of  water.  The 
solution  is  then  boiled  until  blue,  and  on  cooling  is  ready  for  use ;  it 
is    approximately  N/50,  and  cannot  be  made  N/10  because  of   the 
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sparing  solability  of  the  oxide.  The  standardising  is  performed  by 
dilating  10  c.c.  of  N/100  potassiam  dichromate  to  30  c.c,  adding  3  c.c. 
of  1 :  3  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  running  the  molybdenum  solution  into 
the  hot  solution  until  a  persistent  blue  colour  is  observed ;  the  solution 
does  not  change  in  strength  if  preserved  in  well-closed  full  vessels. 

For  the  indirect  estimation  of  substances  such  as  cupric  salts  which 
are  not  reduced  by  blue  molybdenum  oxide,  the  author  does  not  use 
stendard  ferrous  sulphate  solution  but  prefers  to  reduce  them  with 
alkaline  chromium  hydroxide  solution  and  subsequently  estimates  the 
chromate  formed  by  titration  with  molybdenum  solution.  10  c.c,  of 
16  per  cent,  chrome  alum  solution  is  mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  30  per  cent. 
caustic  potash  giving  an  alkaline  solution  of  aboat  0*32  gram  of  chro- 
mium hydroxide ;  this  is  boiled  for  about  15  minutes  with  10  c.c.  of 
a  copric  salt  containing  about  0'15  gram  of  copper.  The  excess  of 
chromium  hydroxide  is  thus  rendered  insolable,  and  potassium  chromate 
remains  in  solution;  the  latter  is  then  estimated  by  filtering  the 
solution,  making  up  to  a  standard  volume  and  titratiug  an  aliquot 
part  with  molybdenum  solution  after  acidification  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  titration  of  hot  permanganate  or  hot  dilute  ferric  solutions  with 
molybdenum  solution  gives  excellent  results.  Good  results  are  obtained 
in  the  eetimation  of  lead  by  precipitating  it  as  chromate  and  filtering, 
washing  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  caustic  potash ;  the  solution 
is  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  with  molybdenum 
solution.  Lead  solutions  may  also  be  boiled  with  calcium  hypochlorite 
in  feebly  acid  solutions  and  the  precipitated  lead  peroxide  filtered, 
washed  and  boiled  with  the  alkaline  chromium  hydroxide  as  described 
above.  After  separating  the  insoluble  chromium  hydroxide,  the  filtrate 
is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  with  molybdenum 
solution. 

SUver  chloride  or  sulphate  may  be  estimated  by  boiling  with  alkaline 
chromium  hydroxide,  when  metallic  silver  is  formed;  the  chromate 
produced  is  then  estimated  with  molybdenum  solution.  The  results 
obtained  with  silver  nitrate  solution  are  rather  too  high  owing  to 
the  slight  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  molybdenum  solution.  Both 
mercuric  and  mercurous  salts  are  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  by 
alkaline  chromium  hydroidde  solution,  and  may  be  estimated  indirectly 
by  titrating  the  chromate  with  molybdenum  solution.  Nickel  and 
cobalt  salts  are  converted  into  the  sesquioxides  by  heating  with  calcium 
hypochlorite  or  sodium  hypobromite  solution  and  may  then  be  estimated 
in  the  same  way  as  lead  peroxida  Good  test  results  were  obtained 
with  all  the  methods  described  above ;  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  is, 
however,  to  be  avoided  in  titration  with  molybdenum  solution. 

W.  J.  P. 

Reactions  of  Tungsten.  By  E.  Dbfacqz  {Compt.  rend,,  1896, 123, 
308 — 310). — When  a  tungsten  compound  is  converted  into  tungstic 
aoid,  heated  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  mixed  with 
sufficient  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  solidification  on 
cooling,  the  liquid  obtained  gives  colour- reactions  with  a  large  number 
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of  organic  compounds.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  phenols 
and  alkaloids,  and  the  most  important  of  these  reactions  are  as 
follows  : — phenol^  very  intense  deep  red ;  quinol,  very  intense 
amethyst-violet ;  catechol^  violet  black  ;  a-  or  P-Tutphtkol,  violet-blue  j 
salicylic  <icid,  very  intense  deep  red  ;  veratrine,  intense  sienna  colour. 
Many  of  the  alkaloids  give  no  coloration,  and  of  the  various 
compounds  used  phenol  and  quinol  are  the  most  valuable  for 
analytical  purposes,  the  reaction  with  them  being  much  more  sensitive 
than  the  well-known  production  of  a  blue  coloration  by  the  action  of 
zinc  or  some  similar  metal.  As  a  rule,  the  colorations  disappear  on 
adding  water.  C.  H.  B. 

Reduction  of  Vcuiadic  Acid  by  Hydriodic  and  Hydrobromic 
Acids,  cuid  its  Titration  in  Alkaline  Solution  with  Iodine 
By  Philip  E.  Browning  {Amer,  J,  Sci.,  [4],  2, 186 — 188,  and  Zeits.anarg. 
Chem.f  1896,  13,  113 — 116). — ^The  solution  containing  the  vana- 
date is  boiled  in  an  Erlenmeyer  beaker  with  potassium  iodide  or 
bromide  and  a  regulated  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  no  more 
iodine  or  bromine  is  liberated.  After  cooling,  the  residual  liquid  is 
nearly  neutralised  with  aqueous  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  is  added,  and  the  neutralisation  completed  with  an  excess  of 
potassium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Excess  of  standard  iodine  is  then 
added,  and  after  remaining  for  half  an  hour  in  a  closed  bottle,  the 
free  iodine  left  is  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  arsenious  oxide. 

One  mol.  of  iodine  represents  1  mol.  of  vanadic  acid.      L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Bismuth.  By  Wjlhblh  Muthhakk  and  F. 
Mawrow  {ZeiU.  antyrg.  Chem.,  1896,  13,  209— 210).— The  faintly  acid 
solution  of  the  bismuth  salt  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
hypophosphorous  acid,  and  warmed  on  the  water  bath  until  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  clear  and  a  further  addition  of  hot 
hypophosphorous  acid  does  not  cause  any  coloration.  The  reddish- 
grey  precipitate  of  metal  thus  obtained  is  easily  collected;  after 
being  washed  with  hot  water,  and  with  absolute  alcohol,  it  is  dried  at 
105%  and  weighed  either  on  a  tared  filtered  paper  or  in  a  Gk>och's 
crucible.  The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  method  is  especially 
useful  for  the  separation  of  bismuth  from  those  metals  which  are  not 
precipitated  by  hypophosphorous  acid,  such  as  zinc  and  cadmium. 

E.  C.  R. 

Platinvun  Amn.lgam  and  its  Application  in  Anal3rBis.  By  N. 
Tarugi  {Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  i,  425 — 431). — Magnesium  precipitates  the 
whole  of  the  mercury  and  platinum,  from  a  solution  containing  both 
mercuric  and  platinic  chlorides,  as  a  black  precipitate  in  which,  even 
when  it  contains  only  1  per  cent,  of  platinum,  no  metallic  mercury  can 
be  detected  under  the  microscope.  Further,  the  precipitate  is  always 
readOy  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  even  if  it  only  contains 
1  per  cent,  of  mercury,  but  if  precipitated  mercury  and  platinum  be 
mixed,  nitric  acid  dissolves  mercury  alone  from  the  mixture;  the 
solubility  of  the  amalgam  is  therefore  not  due  to  the  retention  of 
chlorine  by  the  precipitated  metals. 
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The  author  proposes  to  apply  these  facts  to  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  Bolotions  which  may  contain  gold,  mercury,  and  platinum.  The 
gold  is  first  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and,  after  separating  it, 
magnesium  is  added  to  the  filtrate ;  a  grey  precipitate  can  only  be 
mercury,  a  black  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  is  platinum, 
whilst  a  black  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric  acid  shows  that  both 
platinum  and  mercury  are  present.  W.  J.  P. 

Separation  of  Palladium  from  Platinum.  By  Paul  Cohn  and 
Fbanz  Flsissneb  {Manatsh,,  1896,  17,  361— 364).— The  solution  of 
the  two  metals  in  aqua  regia  is  repeatedly  evaporated  with  water  in 
order  to  eliminate  nitric  acid,  and  again  with  about  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  residue  is  then  warmed  with  a 
fewdrope  of  water,  and  covered  with  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  when  ammonium  platinochloride  is  gradually  precipitated, 
this  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed,  fi^t  with  a  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  then  with  alcohol,  and  is  finaUy  transferred 
to  a  platinum  crucible  and  heated  to  redness.  The  palladium  chloride 
present  in  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  fairly  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  when  a  beautifully  crystalline  red 
precipitate  is  formed  ;  this  is  collected,  and  washed  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride  to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have 
been  added.  The  precipitate  consists  of  ammonium  paUadioMoride, 
Pd(NH4)2ClQ ;  if  insufficient  nitric  acid  has  been  used,  a  brown  basic 
salt  is  obtained  instead. 

The  red  ammonium  palladiochloride  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  is  decomposed  by  warm  water,  with  production  of 
ammonium  palladious  chloride,  (NH4)2PdCl4 ;  even  in  the  cold  so- 
lution, a  slow  decomposition  takes  place.  It  may  be  used  for  the 
estimation  of  palladium,  being  decomposed  when  heated  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  coal-gas,  leaving  a  residue  of  palladium.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments have  served  to  show  that,  by  observing  the  above  conditions, 
the  amounts  of  platinum  and  palladium  in  a  mixture  of  their  chlorides 
may  be  accurately  estimated.  A.  L. 

TechniccJ  Analysis  of  Asphaltum.  By  Laura  A.  Linton  {J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,.  1«96,  18,  275— 279).— The  author  gives  a  few  more 
instructions  as  to  the  assay  of  asphaltum  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  333).  In 
estimating  the  moisture,  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  50**,  and 
the  drying  is  best  effected  by  heating  the  sample  in  a  current  of  dry 
air  ;  the  dried  sample  is  then  tested  as  directed. 

It  is  now  recommended  to  fraction  the  asphaltene  by  estimating  the 
portion  soluble  in  boiling  turpentine  and  that  soluble  in  chloroform 
only.  After  removing  the  petrolene,  the  residue  on  the  filter  is 
digested  in  boiling  turpentine  until  the  filtrate  is  colourless  ;  the  filter 
ia  then  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  100*".  If  a  black  semi-liquid 
substance  separates  from  the  mass,  the  extraction  with  turpentine 
should  be  repeated  ;  the  residue  on  the  filter  is  finaUy  exhausted  with 
chloroform  to  remove  the  portion  undissolved  by  the  turpentine. 
**  Aged  "  varieties  of  asphaltum  contain  a  Urger  proportion  of  asphal- 
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tone,  but  the  fraction  soluble  in  turpentine  is  smaller,  whilst  that 
soluble  in  chloroform  is  larger.  L.  db  K. 

Estimatioii  of  Glucose  in  Urine.  By  B.  A.  van  Ketel  (Zeit, 
p^ij/aiol.  Chem.,  1896,  22,  278— 280).— The  method  originally  used  in 
the  estimation  of  sugar  in  milk  may  also  be  used  for  the  estimation  of 
sugar  in  urine  which  is  also  rich  in  uric  acid,  or  contains  proteid  or 
blood.  To  50  C.C.  of  the  liquid,  4  c.c.  of  liquid  phenol  and  10  cc.  of 
a  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  lead  acetate  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  shaken  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  to  which  are  added  the 
washings  of  the  filter,  the  whole  being  brought  up  to  100  c.c,  can 
then  be  examined  for  sugar  by  the  polarimeter,  or  after  removal  of 
the  lead,  and  dilution,  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution.  Osazone 
crystals  can  also  be  prepared.  W.  D.  H. 

Efltimation  of  Sugar  in  Blood.  By  Fbederigk  W.  Pavy  (Proc. 
Physiol,  Socj  1896,  7 — 10.) — The  importance  of  the  estimation  of  . 
sugar  in  blood  correctly  is  obvious.  The  difficulties  of  the  analysis 
are  great,  because  the  proteids  present  must  first  be  got  rid  of  by  pre- 
cipitation in  a  form  that  lends  itself  to  thorough  washing.  The 
author's  alcohol  method  still  holds ;  but  the  last  traces  of  proteid  in 
the  alcoholic  extract  are  best  got  rid  of  by  boiling  with  hydrated 
alumina.  W.  D.  H. 

Polarimetric  Estimation  of  Milk  Sugar  in  Human  Milk.  By 
Paul  Thibault  (J".  Pha/rm.,  1896  [6],  4,  6— 10.)— In  the  analysis  of 
cows'  milk,  acetates  of  lead  or  mercury,  or  sodium  metaphosphate  may 
be  used  to  precipitate  the  proteids  and  fat.  In  dealing  with  human 
milk,  however,  these  reagents  do  not  give  a  liquid  clear  enough  for 
optical  examination.  The  author  finds  that  a  solution,  containing,  in 
1  litre,  10  grams  of  picric  acid  and  25  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
when  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  human  milk  gives,  after  filtration, 
a  perfectly  clear  liquid,  in  which  the  milk  sugar  can  be  easily  esti- 
mated by  the  optical  method.  A  method  is  also  given  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  fats,  <bc.,  previously  separated. 
(Compare  Wiley  and  Ewell,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  628.)  M.  W.  T. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Sugars,  especially  of  Maltose,  by 
meajis  of  Fehling's  Solution.  By  Hartog  £lion  (Rec,  Trav, 
Chim,j  1896,  16,  116 — 122). — In  the  estimation  of  sugars  by  Fehling's 
solution,  it  is  always  advisable  to  oxidise  the  cuprous  oxide  to  cupric 
before  reducing  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  (Compare  Abstr.,  1891, 
368.) 

Another  error  in  the  estimation  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  alkali 
on  the  asbestos  filter  ;  this  error  may  be  eliminated  to  a  large  extent 
by  taking  the  mean  weight  of  the  filter  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment. 

A  third  error,  due  to  a  secondary  decomposition  of  the  Fehling 
solution,  may  be  eliminated  by  making  a  blank  experiment,  using  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  instead  of  the  sugar  solution. 
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The  author  finds  that  in  the  case  of  maltose  the  FehliDg's  solution 
is  reduced  at  the  end  of  2  mins.,  so  that  longer  boiling  is  unnecessary. 

J.  J.  S. 

Rapid  Process  for  the  Detection  of  Formaldehyde  in  Milk. 
By  GsoRGEs  DENioia  {J.  Pharm,,  1896,  [6],  4,  193— 195).— Ten  c.c.  of 
milk  is  diluted  with  water  and,  after  the  addition  of  two  or  three  drops 
of  acetic  acid  and  some  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  the  solution  is  filtered. 
One  cc.  of  SchifE's  reagent  (magenta  decolorised  by  sulphurous  acid) 
is  then  added,  and,  after  10  mins.,  2  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
amount  of  formaldehyde  present  is  indicated  by  the  depth  of  the  violet 
colouT  produced.  M.  W.  T. 

Estamation  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Officinal  Waters.  By 
Carl  Glijcksmann  {Chem,  Centr.y  1896,  i,  329 ;  from -PAarm.  Post.y  28, 
569 — 570). — ^The  author  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  trustworthy 
results  by  Mohr's  copper  sulphate  process,  the  end  reaction  being  very 
uncertain.     Other  investigators  also  condemn  the  method. 

L.  DE  K. 

Palmarosa  Oil.  By  Eduard  Gildemeisteb  and  Kabl  Stephan 
iArch.  Pharm,,  1896,  234,  321— 330).— See  this  vol.,  i,  81. 

Estimation  of  the  Constituents  of  a  Mixture  of  Primary, 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  Amines  of  the  same  Raxiicle.  By 
Charles  Gassmann  {CompL  rend,,  1896, 123,  313— 316).— The  method 
described  was  worked  out  with  special  reference  to  the  ethylenediamines. 
The  dried  mixture  is  dissolved  in  a  definite  quantity  of  water,  and  an 
aliquot  part  is  titrated  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  An  equal  volume  is  then  mixed  with  one  and 
a  half  times  the  volume  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  indicated  by  the 
first  experiment,  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  cooled  with 
ice,  and  titrated  with  normal  sodium  nitrite  solution,  using  starch 
paste  and  potassium  iodide  as  indicator. 

If  Mx,  My,  and  Mz  are  the  respective  molecular  weights  of  the 
mono-,  di-  and  tri-amines,  A  the  weight  of  the  mixture  taken,  B  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  normal  acid,  and  C  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal 
mtnte  solution  required  by  A,  then  x,  y,  and  z,  the  respective  quanti- 
ties of  the  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-amines  present  in  A  are  given  by  the 
equations. 

X  =  [(My  -  Mz)C  +  (BM-z  -  1000A)]Mx 

10'0()(My  -  Mx) 
y  =  [lOOOA  -  BMz  +  C(Mz  -  Mx)]My 
1000(My  -  Mx) 

z  =  (B  -  C)Mz. 
1000 

For  the  ethylenediamines  Mx  =  59-56,  My  =  85-90  and  Mz  =  111-84 
and  the  equations  become 
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X  =  0-12706B  -  (2-27216A.  +  0-02947C)  • 
y  =  3-3114A  -  0-18517B  +  0-0859C 
z  =  0-05592(B  -  C). 

The  results  are  accurate  to  0*33  to  0*5  per  cent.  C.  H.  B. 

Qualitative  Examination  of  Acetanilide.  By  Charles  Platt 
{J.  Afner.  Chem,  Soc,  1896,  18,  142— 146).— The  following  teats  are 
recommended  :  strong  cold  nitric  acid  gives  a  colourless  solution  which 
on  gentle  heating  turns  first  yellow  and  then  brownish-red,  evolving 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  cold  solution  also  gradually  assumes  a  brown 
colour,  and  deposits  red,  acicular  crystals  having  an  odour  of  nitro- 
benzene. If  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness, 
an  oily  residue  of  decided  odour  is  left,  but  on  slow  evaporation  a 
crystalline  residue  of  slight  odour  is  obtained.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
dissolves  the  acetanilide  in  the  cold  with  separation  of  oily  globules  ; 
and  this  solution,  on  slow  evaporation,  gives  a  brown  residue  with 
slight  purplish  tint.  When  boiled  with  the  dilute  acid,  a  colourless 
solution  is  obtained,  and  pungent  fumes  are  evolved. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  compound  yielding  a  colourless 
liquid  which  is  not  affected  by  boiling.  The  cold  solution  gradually 
acquires  a  pink  or  even  brown  colour,  gradually  changing  to  orange 
when  viewed  by  reflected  light ;  subsequently,  tufts  of  delicate  acicular 
crystals  appear,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colourless. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  give  a  dark  green  solution. 
If  the  solution  of  the  compound  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted 
before  adding  the  chromate,  no  reaction  is  at  first  obtained,  but 
gradually  a  reddish-brown  colour  is  developed,  changing  to  a  dark 
olive-green. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  potassium  dichro- 
mate, gives  no  marked  reaction,  but  if  the  compound  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chromic 
acid  a  dark  green  coloration  is  finally  observed.  Aqueous  potash 
produces  a  blue  precipitate  in  this  solution. 

Bromine  water  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  yields  a 
heavy  yellowish  precipitate  of  bromaniline ;  chlorine  water,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder,  yields,  however,  no  precipitate  but  gives  a 
dark  blue  coloration  which  soon  fades.  If,  before  adding  the  bleaching 
powder,  a  few  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  phenol  is  added,  a  brownish 
red  colour  is  produced  which  turns  blue  on  adding  ammonia. 

Aqueous  potash  liberates  aniline,  and  if  chloroform  is  also  added,  the 
mixture  on  heating  gives  the  characteristic  isonitrile  reaction. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  nitrite  produce  a  fine  red  colouration. 

Ferric  chloride  gives  no  reaction.  Zinc  chloride  at  a  temperature  of 
270^  causes  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  flavaniline,  a  yellow 
substance  with  a  green  fluorescence.  After  acetanilide  has  been  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  potassium  nitrite,  the  liquid  turns  deep 
red  on  boiling  it  with  Plugge's  reagent  (a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  containing  nitrous  acid).  By  means  of  these  tests,  acetanilide 
may  be  distinguished  from  antipyrine  and  phenacetine.  Antypyrine 
also  differs  from  acetanilide  in  being  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Bstimation  of  CcifPeine.  By  Moses  Gombero  (J.  Amer,  Chem. 
Soc.,  1896,  18,  331— 342).— See  this  vol.,  i,  129. 

Estimation  of  Oaflteine.  By  Georges  {J.  Pharm,,  1896  [6],  4, 
58 — 59). — 0*5  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  is  mixed  with  fine 
sand,  and  thoroughly  extracted  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
salicylate.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  about  50  c.c,  and  then  shaken 
with  chloroform ;  on  evaporating  the  chloroform,  the  caffeine  is  left 
in  a  state  of  purity.  M.  W.  T. 

Sstiznation  of  Caffeine  in  Tea.  By  Marius  L.  Q.  van  Ledden 
HuLSEBOSCH  {Chem.  Centr.y  1896,  i,  332;  from  Pha/rm.  Cmtr.,  36, 
742). — Five  grams  of  dry  powdered  tea  is  mixed  with  1  gram  of 
calcium  hydroxide  and  heated  with  100  c.c.  of  water  on  the  water  bath 
for  3  hours.  After  restoring  the  loss  caused  by  the  evaporation, 
the  b'quid  is  filtered  and  50  c.c.  of  it  is  mixed  with  0'5  gram  of  sodium 
carbonate.  After  Bltering  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  about  15  cc, 
it  \A  introduced  into  an  extractor  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  ether 
for  3  hours  ;  the  ethereal  solution  on'  evaporation  leaves  pure  caffeine. 
The  author  thinks  the  process  may  be  applied  to  coffee,  cocoa  and  kola. 

L.  DE  K. 

Testing  Qninine.  By  Melchoir  Kubli  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  i, 
224 — 225  ;  from  Pharm,  Zeit.  Buss.,  34).— The  author  (compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  550)  proposes  another  test  for  the  purity  of  quinine  sulphate, 
based  on  the  following  interesting  reaction.  When  a  neutral  solution 
of  quinine  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  the 
liquid  becomes  clear  again  on  adding  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonat-e  ;  but  on  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  quinine 
is  precipitated  as  normal  carbonate,  the  volume  of  which  may  be 
measured  in  a  graduated  tube. 

The  presence  of  the  salts  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids  (hydroquinine 
excepted)  exercises  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  volume  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, also  on  its  appearance.     Several  examples  are  given. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Quinine  Salts  by  Means  of  Sodium  Nitro- 
pruaside.  By  I.  G.  Kramers  (/?«c.  Trav.  Chim.,  1896, 16,  138—147).— 
On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  to  a  solution  of 
a  neutral  salt  of  quinine,  small  tarry  drops  separate,  which  collect  on 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  then  gradually  change  to 
salmon-coloured  needles,  A  dilute  solution  of  quinine  (1  in  100),  when 
heated  to  80**  and  then  treated  with  the  nitroprusside,  yields  no 
permanent  precipitate  at  first,  but  on  keeping  at  the  same  temperature 
for  some  time  the  salmon-coloured  needles  separate,  and  on  cooling 
more  crystals  are  formed,  but  no  tarry  matter.  These  needles  have 
the  composition  {C^'R24^fii)^,'Fe^{Clii)^Q(^0)^lI^  +  Hfi.  They  are 
insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more 
readily  in  hot.  They  melt  and  decompose  at  177—185",  aDd  at  the 
same  time  become  blue.  The  moist  crystals  also  turn  blue  when 
exposed  to  bright  sunlight  or  when  heated  above  105%  and  they  are 
only  slightly  hygroscopic. 
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The  only  other  alkaloid  which  gives  a  similar  sparioglj  soluble 
compound  with  sodium  nitroprusside  is  hydroquinine. 

r07  milligram  of  cinchonidine,  1*62  of  quinidine,  2*68  of  cinchoniner 
and  5*74  of  homocinchonidine  in  1  c.c.  solution  yield  no  crystalline 
precipitates.  The  method  can  therefore  be  made  use  of  for  testing  the 
purity  of  quinine  salts.  The  quinine  is  precipitated  by  means  of  the 
nitroprusside^  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  to  the  filtrate^ 
when,  if  the  salt  is  pure,  no  precipitate  will  be  formed.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  the  Alkaloids  in  Nux  Vomica.  By  C.  C.  Keller 
{Ch&m.  CerUr.y  1896,  i,  228;  from  Schweitz.  Woch,  Cli&m.  Pharm.,  33, 
452). — Twelve  grams  of  the  powdered  beans  is  introduced  into  a  200  c.c. 
flask  and  80  grams  of  ether  and  40  grams  of  chloroform  are  added;  after 
half  an  hour  10  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  whole 
is  shaken  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour.  After  adding  15 — 20  c.c.  of 
water  and  thoroughly  shaking,  100  o.c.  of  the  ethereal  mixture  is 
poured  off  into  a  separating  funnel  and  shaken  with  50  c.c.  of  0:5  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  shaking  being  repeated  with  another 
25  c.c.  The  acid  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  after  adding  excess  of  ammonia^ 
it  is  agitated  thrice  with  30  c.c.  of  chloroform  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of 
ether.  This,  on  evaporation,  yields  the  alkaloids  from  10  grams  of 
the  beans.  L.  de  K. 

Separation  of  the  Proteids  of  Milk.  By  A.  Schlossmann  (Zeit. 
physiol  CJi^m,y  1896,  22,  197— 226).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  62. 

EiStiniation  of  Albumin  in  Urine.  By  Georges  {J,  Pharm,y 
1896  [6],  4,  108— 110).— Mercier  {J,  Phai^u,  [6],  515)  has  shown 
that  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results  the  urine  should  be  diluted 
with  water,  so  that  the  quantity  taken  for  analysis  does  not  contain 
more  than  01  gram  of  albumin.  When  much  water  has  been  added^ 
the  albumin  shows  a  tendency  to  rediesolve ;  this  the  author  proves 
experimentally  to  be  due  to  the  dilution  of  the  salts  present  in  the 
urine. 

He  suggests  a  method  of  analysis  in  which  a  saturated  solution  of 
magnesium  sulphate  is  used  as  a  precipitant.  M.  W.  T. 

New  Process  for  Estimating  Albumin  in  Urine.  By  E. 
RiEGLEB  {Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  i.,  332  ;  from  Wien.  Med,  BL,  1895, 
761). — Ten  grams  of  asaprol  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  10  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  added  to  50  c.c.  of 
urine,  and  the  whole  heated  to  60''.  The  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed  with  about  150  c.c.  of  water,  pressed  dry  between  filter- paper, 
and  finally  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  N/10  potash.  The  difference  in  the 
refractive  index  of  this  solution  and  that  of  the  potash  by  itself  serves 
as  a  measure  for  the  estimation  of  the  albumin.  Divided  by  540,  the- 
amount  of  albumin  in  50  c.c.  of  urine  is  obtained.  If  the  urine  is  rich 
in  albumin,  a  smaller  quantity  must  be  taken  ;  if  poor,  a  larger- 
amount.     (Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  542.)  L.  de  K. 
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Refraction  and  Density.  By  Isidob  Tbaitbe  {JBer,,  1896,  29, 
2732— 2742).— The  expression  V„»  =  m/d  =  SnC7  +  Cov  =  ^nC  + 
25'9  (see  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  235)  was  termed  by  Kopp  the  apparent 
molecular  volame,  but  the  author  prefers  to  call  it  the  molecular 
vibration  volume ;  it  is  composed  of  the  true  molecular  volume  l,nC, 
which  the  author  terms  the  atomic  nucleus  volume,  and  the  molecular 
oovolume  Cov.  The  values  of  Y^  are  obtained  from  density  determi- 
nation, whilst  an  expression  for  the  value  of  SnC  is  given  by  the 
Claufiius-Mofiotti  theory  of  dielectrica ;  if  t?  is  the  actual  volume  occu- 
pied by  spherical  molecules,  k  the  dieleetricity  constant,  and  /a  the 
refractive  index  for  infinite  wave-length, 

v^(k  -   l)l(k  +  2)  =  0.2  _   l)/(^2  +  2), 

the  fracfion  of  unit  space  actually  occupied  by  a  molecule  is  SffC7/Ym» 
and  it  should  be  proportional  to  (fi^  -  ^)/(m^  +  2)  if  the  argument 
he  valid.  The  values  of  %nC  (jjl^  +  2)/V„^  (ji^  -  1)  have  been  cal- 
culated for  a  long  series  of  saturated  organic  compounds,  and  are  con- 
stant within  very  narrow  limits,  the  mean  values  being  3*53  for 
Cauchy's  constant  A,  3*44  for  the  I)  line,  and  3*460  for  H,  ;  the  values 
of  laiC  are  calculated  from  the  atomic  nucleus  volumes  C  =  9*99,H  =  3'1, 
and  O  ~  5'5.  Consequently,  the  vibration  volumes  of  the  atoms  calcu- 
lated from  molecular  weight  and  density  are  equal  to  the  atomic  nucleus 
volumes  or  atomic  refractions  multiplied  by  constants  which  vary 
within  narrow  limits  with  the  wave-length  of  the  light. 

The  quantity  fi  -  1  is  the  '*  loss  of  time  "  experienced  by  a  ray  in 
traversing  a  thickness  of  the  substance,  instead  of  an  equaUy  wide 
vacuous  space  which  is  traversed  in  unit  time.  The  loss  of  time  is 
also  very  strictly  proportional  to  that  fraction  of  the  space  filled  by  a 
substance  which  represents  the  molecular  nucleus  volume,  so  that 
SnC/Vm  (/^-l)  is  practically  constant;  this  quantity  has  the  mean 
values  2-086  for  H^  and  2*073  for  D,  and  knowing  the  density  of  a 
given  substance,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  with  fair  approximation  the 
refractive  indices  for  these  rays.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  above 
expressions  involving  SnC,  V^  and  functions  of  fi  are  independent  of 
the  temperature. 

On  dividing  the  atomic  vibration  volumes  stated  above  by  2*086  or 
3*460,  the  atomic  refractions  for  H<,  of  the  corresponding  atoms  for 
the  Gladstone,  or  the  Lorenz  and  Lorentz,  formula  respectively  are 
obtained ;  the  numbers  thus  got  for  the  simple  formula  agree  more 
dosely  with  the  numbers  in  use  than  do  those  for  the  theoretical 
formula.  By  applying  the  formula  SnC  (ft^  4-  2)/Vm(ft'  - 1)  to  unsatu- 
rated compounds,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  increments  of  mole- 
cular refraction  due  to  double  linkings  between  the  carbon  atoms  with 
Tery  fair  approximation.  W.  J.  P. 

Action  of  Light  on  Dyed  Colours.     Report  of  British  Asso- 
ciation Committee,  Section  B,  Liverpool,  1896  {Chem.  Hewa,  1896, 74, 
VOL.  Lxxn.  ii.  7 
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205 — 207,  218). — The  report  refers  to  blue  and  green  colouring  matters 
on  wool  and  silk  exposed  to  light  under  glass  with  free  access  of  air 
and  moisture,  and  examined  by  comparison  with  standards  at  various 
intervals;  a  very  large  number  of  samples  were  examined  and  the 
general  results  are  tabulated  under  five  classes : — I,  Very  Fugitive  ; 
II,  Fugitive ;  III,  Moderately  Fast ;  IV,  Fast,  and  V,  Very  Fast 
Colours.    Interesting  comments  and  notes  are  also  given.      D.  A.  L. 

Cadmium  Standard  Cell.  By  Wilhulh  Jaeoer  and  B.  Wachs- 
MUTH  {Ann.  Phys,  Gh&m.,  1896,  [2],  60,  575— 591).— The  use  of  cad- 
mium in  place  of  zinc  for  the  construction  of  standard  cells  of  the 
Clark  type  has  been  proposed  on  account  of  the  reduction  that  is  thus 
attained  in  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  cell.  The  authors  have 
submitted  this  point  to  further  investigation,  and  have  also  ascertained 
the  ratio  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cadmium  cell  to  that  of  the  Clark  cell, 
and  the  influence  of  impurities  and  of  time  on  the  constancy  of  the 
cadmium  cell.  The  cell  is  best  made  of  the  usual  H  pattern,  with 
electrolytically  amalgamated  platinum  electrodes  sealed  through  the 
glasa  In  place  of  pure  cadmium,  an  amalgam  of  1  part  by  weight  of 
cadmium  to  6  parts  of  mercury  is  used  (m,  p.  60°).  The  mercurous 
sulphate  is  mixed  with  crystals  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  cad- 
mium sulphate  and  some  mercury  to  a  thick  paste,  and  this  paste 
is  placed  over  the  mercury  of  the  positive  pole.  The  negative!  pole 
(ICd :  6Hg)  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cadmium  sulphate  crystals, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cell  is  then  filled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
cadmium  sulphate.  The  E.M.F.  of  this  cell  at  20""  is  1019  volt. 
The  change  in  E.M.F.  with  change  in  temperature  between  6°  and 
26°  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Ej^Ejjo- 3-8  X  lO-'J  («- 20)  -  0065  X  10-«i  (<- 20)«, 

and  is,  therefore,  for  P,  only  about  x^urs  P^'  ^®^^*  ^^  ^^®  effect  of  the 
influence  of  impurities  and  in  durability,  the  cadmium  cell  was  found 
to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  Clark  cell.  H.  C. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Lithimn  Hydride.  By  Antoike  Guntz 
{fi(mpt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  694—696.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  359). 
— The  heat  of  formation  of  lithium  hydride  was  calculated  from  the 
heats  of  dissolution  of  the  hydride  and  of  the  metal  itself  in  water. 

Heat  of  dissolution  of  lithium  hydride  in  water  at  18°=  +  31*6  CaL 

Heat  of  dissolution  of  lithium  in  water  at  18°=  4-53-2  Cal. 

Therefore,  Li  solid +  H  gas  =  LiH  solid  =  +21-6  CaL,  a  number 
which  explains  the  stability  of  the  compound. 

The  fact  that  the  above  value  for  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  lithium 
in  water  is  much  greater  than  that  obtained  by  Thomsen,  namely, 
•f  49*08  Cal.,  is  attributed  by  the  author  to  the  much  greater  purity  of 
the  metal  used  by  him.  The  heats  of  formation  of  lithium  compounds 
deduced  from  Thomson's  number  are  accordingly  too  low.  Lithium 
hydride  melts  at  680°,  at  which  temperature  its  tension  of  dissociation 
is  about  27  mm.  At  ordinftry  temperatures,  dry  chlorine  has  no 
action  on  it ;  when  heated  in  a  current  of  that  gas  to  a  dull  red  heat, 
it  bums,  giving  lithium  chloride  and  hydrogen  chloride.     At  a  red 
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hydrogen  chloride  acts  on  it^   forming  lithium  chloride  and 
hjdrogen. 

It  reacts  slowly  with  absolute  alcohol,  but  is  without  action  on  dry 
benxene,  toluene,  or  petroleum,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Lithium 
hydride  differs  markedly  in  its  properties  from  the  hydrides  of  sodium 
and  potassium.  A.  C.  C. 

Thermochemistry  of  Oyanaanide.  By  Paul  Lbmoult  {Compt. 
rtrnd,^  1896,  123>  559 — 562). — ^The  cyanamide  used  was  prepared  by 
the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  on  thiocarbamide,  and  its  molecular 
weight  was  determined  by  cryometric  observatioDS  on  its  solution  in 
acetic  acid.  Combustion  in  the  calorimetric  bomb  gives  4090  Gal.  as 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  1  gram  ;  the  molecular  heat  of  combustion 
is,  therefore,  171*78  Gal.  at  const,  vol.,  and  171*5  Gal.  at  const. 
pressure,  the  heats  of  formation  from  its  elements  being  -  8*4  Gal.  and 
-  8'2  Gal.  respectively.  Its  heat  of  dissolution  in  water  is  —  3*59 
CSal.y  and  hence  its  heat  of  formation  in  solution  is  -  12*0  Gal.,  a  result 
which  explains  the  greater  stability  of  the  compound  when  in  the 
solid  state. 

From  these  data,  it  follows  that  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  on 
thiocarbamide  develops  +25*2  Gal.,  whilst  the  conversion  of  cyanamide 
in  dilute  solution  into  carbamide  would  develop  +  20*2  Gal. 

The  addition  of  dilute  adds  to  solutions  of  cyanamide  causes  no 
thermal  disturbance,  but  the  heat  of  neutralisation  by  potassium  hy- 
droxide (one  molecular  proportion)  is  +3*79  Cal.,  and  by  sodium  hy- 
droxide +  3*6  Gal.  In  either  case,  the  addition  of  a  second  molecular 
proportion  of  alkali  causes  a  slight  development  of  heat,  but  a  third 
proportion  has  no  effect.  The  heat  of  neutralisation  by  ammonia  is 
+  1*38  Gal.  It  follows  that  in  aqueous  solution  cyanamide  behaves  as 
an  acid,  the  energy  of  the  acidic  function  being  comparable  with  that 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  would  seem  also  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  functions  of  the  two  replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

G.  H.  B. 

Thermochemistry  of  Hexamethylenetetramine  cuid  its  Ni- 
troeo-derivativee.  By  Mascel  DelIipine  (Compt  rend.,  1896,  123, 
650 — 653). — ^The  heat  of  combustion  of  pure  hexamethylenetetramine, 
determined  by  burning  in  the  calorimetric  bomb,  is  1006*53  Gal. 
(const,  press.),  and  its  heat  of  formation  from  its  elements  -  26 '73  Gal. 

Its  heat  of  dissolution  in  water  at  15°  (1  mol.  in  1*5  to  2  5  litres  of 
water)  is  4*8  Gal.,  from  which  the  heat  of  formation  of  dissolved  hexa- 
methyleneamine  is  -  21*93  Gal.  In  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter  number,  it  was  employed  in  calculating  the  heat  of  formation  of 
hexamethylenetetramine  dinitrate,  and  the  result,  92*3  Gal.,  compared 
with  that  obtained  by  direct  experiment  +92*94  Gal. 

It  is  incidentally  remarked  that  hexamethylenetetramine  dinitrate 
(47*37  per  cent.  HNO3)  gives,  on  combustion,  very  little  nitric  acid. 

Firft  NUroao-derivcUive,  (CH2)5(NO)2N4. — Heat  of  combustion  (const, 
press.)  =  872-28  Cal.,  from  which  its  heat  of  formation  (cryst.)  is  found 
to  be -55*78  Cal. 

Second  ^itroso-derivoHve,  {CH^)J[SO)^^^  (compare  Abstr.,  1889, 33). 

7—2 
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— Heat  of  cDmboBtion  (const,  press.)  =  745*96  CaL,  from  which  its  heat 
of  formation  is  found  to  be  -  91*76  Cal. 

The  replacement,  therefore,  of  CHj  by  {^0)^  diminishes  consider- 
ably the  heat  of  formation  of  these  substances,  and  renders  it  strongly 
endothermic,  the  seconds  substitution  producing  a  greater  diminution 
than  the  first.  The  nitroso-derivatives  are  much  less  stable  than  the 
base  itself.  A.  C.  C. 

Dependence  of  the  Dissooiation  of  some  Acids  on  Tem- 
perature and  the  Heat  of  Dissociation.  By  Hans  Eulbb  (Zeits. 
physikal  C/iem,,  1896,  21,  257— 271).— Determinations  of  the  con- 
ductivity were  made  by  Kohlrausch's  method  in  the  case  of  benzoic, 
toluic,  salicylic,  metahydroxybenzoic,  ortho-  and  meta-nitrobenzoic,  and 
dichloracetic  acids,  at  various  temperatures  between  10°  and  50°,  and 
at  various  dilutions.  Interpolation  formulse  were  calculated  which, 
in  almost  all  cases,  except  with  the  sodium  salts,  were  of  the  form 
\=:a  +  bt-  ct^f  indicating  the  occurrence  of  a  maximum  (compare  Jahn 
and  Schroder,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  203).  From  these  values,  the  dissocia- 
tion constants  are  calculated  at  the  different  dilutions  and  temperatures, 
the  values  from  the  different  dilutions  agreeing  satisfactorily  with  one 
another,  except  in  the  case  of  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  and  dichloracetic 
acid,  where,  however,  the  value  at  0°  was  undoubtedly  higher  than 
that  at  25°,  results  not  in  accord  with  those  of  Wildermann.  In  all 
cases,  the  dissociation  constant  is  a  function  of  the  temperature,  a 
maximum  occurring  for  benzoic  acid  at  about  35°,  and  for  metahydroxy- 
benzoic  acid  at  about  28°.  For  orthotoluic  acid,  the  values  decrease 
continuously  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  increase  for  salicylic  and 
metanitrobenzoic  acids.  Calculation  of  the  heat  of  dissociation  of  the 
acids  proved  it  to  invariably  increase  with  rise  of  temperature.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  at  first  negative,  the  temperature  at  which  zero  is  reached 
being  thatof  the  maximum  dissociation,  a  relation  indicated  by  the  expres- 
sion Q  =  0*50804  T^.ljkdk/dt,  from  which  the  values  are  calculated. 

L.  M.  J. 

The  Determination  of  Molecular  Weights.  IV.  By  Ernst  O. 
Begkmann  (Zeits,  physikal,  Chem.,  1896,  21,  239— 256).— The  paper 
contains  further  details  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  employed  by  the 
author.  An  electromagnetic  stirrer  is  described,  for  use  in  freezing 
point  determinations,  whereby  the  apparatus  can  be  kept  completely 
closed  and  the  entrance  of  moist  air  avoided,  an  important  precaution 
when  phenol  or  acetic  acid  are  employed  as  solvents.  A  form  of  boiling 
point  apparatus  is  described,  small  tetrahedra  of  platinum  foil  being 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of  bumping ;  and  the  author  states 
that  in  the  Beckmann  thermometers  a  conical  junction  of  the  capillary 
tube  to  the  reservoir  is  necessary.  Experiments  are  recorded  indicating 
the  availability  of  the  apparatus  as  described,  aniline,  water,  chloro- 
form, ether,  ethylic  alcohol,  and  benzene  being  employed  as  solvents 
(comp.  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  154,  382;  1896,  ii,236).  L.  M.  J. 

Exact  Cryometry:  Application  to  Sodivun  Chloride  Solu- 
tions,    By  FEAN9018  M.  Raoult  {CompL  rend,,  1896, 123,  475 — 478). 
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—The  atitboT  has  made  several  series  of  determinations  of  the  freezing 
points  of  eolations  of  sodium  chloride,  using  the  apparatus  previously 
described  (Compt,  rerid.,  1896,  122),  but  employing  ether  instead  of  car- 
bon bisulphide.  Itwas found  that  the  temperature  could  be  kept  constant 
to  0*1^  at  any  point  between  -15°  and  the  surrounding  temperature 
for  several  hours.  In  the  following  table,  P  is  the  weight  of  salt  in 
100  grams  of  water ;  C,  'the  apparent  reduction  when  the  converging 
temperature  is  3  5°  below  the  freezing  point ;  C^,  the  real  reduction 
when  the  converging  temperature  and  the  freezing  point  coincide. 

P  C,  Co  Ci-Co  Co  X  0-002 

5-850  3-4435  3-4381  0.0054  00068 

2-859  1-6880  16839  00041  00034 

1-400  0-8286  0-8267  0-0019  00017 

0-690  0-4132  0-4111  00021  00008 

0-341  0-2107  0-2093  00014  00004 

0-176  0-1113  0-1111  00002  0-0002 

Cq  X  0-002  and  C, — C^,  are  practically  identical,  and  hence  C^ — 
C^  =  Cq  X  0-002  or  C,  =  C<)(1  +  0-002),  and  the  general  expression 
Cj  =  C^j(l  +  q)  previously  arrived  at  (q  having  always  a  very  small 
value)  is  experimentally  verified  for  sodium  chloride  solutions. 

The  real  and  apparent  molecular  reductions  can  be  calculated  from 
the  figures  in  the  table  ;  the  limiting  value  is  38*05  for  the  former  and 
37-88  for  the  latter.  The  curves,  with  the  observed  reductions  for 
abscissae  and  molecular  reductions  for  ordinates,  are  very  similar  in 
the  two  cases,  and  cut  the  axis  of  the  ordinates  at  practically  the  same 
point,  which  corresponds  with  the  limiting  molecular  reduction.  The 
experiments  with  sodium  chloride,  therefore,  confirm  the  author's  pre- 
vious conclusion  that  the '  temperature  of  the  surroundings  has  no 
influence  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  reductions  of  the  freezing  point 
of  different  solutions  of  the  same  substance. 

The  real  molecular  reductions  given  in  the  table  correspond  to  a 
superfosion  of  0'5%  and  the  absolute  values,  when  the  concentration  is 
not  altered  by  freezing,  are  obtained  by  mi^ltiplying  the  figures  by 
0-994.  The  limit  molecular  reduction  for  sodium  chloride  is  then 
found  to  be  37-82,  which  is  identical  with  that  requiring  complete 
ionisation. 

The  different  results  obtained  by  Ponsot  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  411, 
636)  are  attributable  to  insufficient  agitation  of  the  liquid,  especially 
in  a  vertical  direction.  C.  H.  B. 

Exact  Oryometry  :  A  Correction.  By  Francois  M.  Raoult 
(CampL  rend,,  1896,  123,  631— 632).— After  some  reference  to  an 
earlier  paper  (preceding  abstract)^  it  is  remarked  that,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  true  depression  of  the  freezing  point,  absence  of  radia- 
tion is  not  theoretically  necessary,  which  is  fortunate,  since  that 
condition  is  absolutely  incapable  of  realisation,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  liquid.  A.  C.  C. 


ion  dtuing  the  Dissolution  of  Ammonium  Salts  and 
of  Sodium  ThioBulphate.    By  Hugo  Sohiff  and  U.  Monsaccbi 
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(Zeiis.  phyaikcU.  Chem.,  1896,  21,  277— 296).— The  expansion  occurring 
during  the  dissolution  of  ammoniacal  salts  was  first  determined, 
pyknometers  of  25  c.c.  and  50  c.c.  capacity  being  employed.  In  the 
case  of  ammonium  nitrate,  the  expansion  (throughout  referred  to  100 
parts  of  the  mixed  constituents)  was  found  to  vary  from  4*0  for  a  63 
per  cent,  solution  to  01 79  for  a  4  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  of  0*119 
at  7  per  cent.  As  the  expansion  may  be  due  to  a  dissociation  into 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  the  effect  of  dissolution  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
was  determined,  but  the  expansion  was  found  to  be  even  greater  than 
in  aqueous  solution,  a  result  also  obtained  by  dissolution  in  potassium 
nitrate  and  ammonium  chloride  solutions.  The  expansion  may  be 
fairly  well  calculated  by  assuming  that  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
ammonium  nitrate  is  first  formed,  and  then  mixed  with  a  solution 
containing  the  other  salt  and  the  remaining  water.  In  methylic 
alcohol,  however,  a  contraction  .of  about  0*86  occurs  for  the  saturated 
solution  (14  per  cent.).  Ammonium  chloride  gave  an  expansion  of 
2*6  at  30  per  cent,  and  0*46  at>10  per  cent.,  that  of  ammonium  bromide 
being  in  each  case  slightly  lower.  In  the  case  of  ammonium  iodide, 
however,  contraction  occurs,  varying  from  1*4  at  60  per  cent,  to  0*035 
at  3  per  cent.,  and  is  greater  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  Hydroxy lamine 
hydrochloride  gave  an  anomalous  result,  contraction  first  occurring 
reaching  a  maximum  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  with  normal  volume  at 
28  per  cent.,  after  which  expansion  occurs,  whilst  in  the  case  of  hydra- 
zine hydrochloride  a  perfectly  regular  contraction  obtains.  Sodium 
thiosulphate  gave  results  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hydroxylamine 
salt,  the  maximum  contraction  occurring  at  40  per  cent,  and  zero  at  78 
per  cent.,  after  which  expansion  occurs,  the  values  being  not  quite 
concordant  with  those  of  Boisbaudran  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  486),  partly 
owing  to  the  latter  using  a  higher  sp.  gr.  for  the  solid  salt  (1  *752) 
than  that  obtained  by  the  authors  (1*734).  L.  M.  J. 

Laws  of  Irreversible  Processes.  By  Ladislaus  Natanson  {ZeiU, 
physikaZ.  Chem.,  1896,  21,  193 — 217). — A  mathematical  paper,  unsuit- 
able for  abstraction,  in  which  the  author  deduces  expressions  for  the 
velocity  of  various  irreversible  processes,  such  as  diffusion,  heat  con- 
ductivity, dissipation  of  electrical  energy.  L.  M.  J. 

Relationship  of  the  Bate  of  Difftision  to  the  Initial  Concen- 
tration of  Dilute  Solutions.  By  W.  Kawalki  {Ann.  phya,  Chem,^ 
1896,  [2],  50,  637 — 651). — Nernst  has  shown,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
dissociation  theory,  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  dissolved  substances 
should  alter  very  little  with  the  concentration  when  the  solutions 
reach  a  certain  degree  of  concentration.  In  former  experiments 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  345),  the  author  found  that  with  very  small  initial 
concentrations  the  values  calculated  for  the  diffusion  coefficient  k  do 
not  correspond  with  one  another,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  be- 
haviour was  probably  due  to  convection  currents.  Careful  experiments 
with  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  acetate  and  carbamide  have  since 
served  to  confirm  this  view  and  support  Nernst's  conclusions.  The 
diffusion  coefficient,  k^  for  dilute  alcoholic  solutions  was  also  deter- 
mined, and  the  ratio  kjk  found  for  sodium  acetate  =  2*19,  and  for 
carbamide  =1*79.  H.  C. 
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Determination  of  laosmotio  ConoentrationB.  By  Sven  G. 
Hkdin  {Zeits.  phyaikal.  Ch&m.,  1896,  21,  272— 276).— Chiefly  a  contro- 
versial paper  and  a  criticism  of  Koppe's  results  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  208). 
The  author  considers  that  errors  occur  in  Kbppe's  work  owing  to  (1) 
the  use  of  salts  which  directly  affect  the  blood  corpuscles,  (2)  the  use 
of  standard  solutions  which  are  not  actually  isosmotic,  whilst,  further, 
he  considers  it  necessary  to  defibrinate  the  blood  employed. 

L.M.J. 

Bzploflive  PropertieB  of  Acetylene.  By  Mascellin  P.  E. 
BiBTHEiiOT  and  Paul  Vibille  {C<mpt,  rend.,  1896,  123,  523—530).— 
When  acetylene  under  ordinary  pressure  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an 
electric  spark,  a  red-hot  wire,  or  a  discharge  of  fulminate,  the  decom- 
position of  the  gas  does  not  eictend  beyond  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  source  of  decomposition,  but  under  pressure  the  results  are 
different,  and  when  the  pressure  exceeds  two  atmospheres  the  gas 
shows  the  ordinary  properties  of  explosive  mixtures.  (Jnder  these 
conditions,  if  decomposition  is  produced  at  any  point  by  one  of  the 
methods  indicated,  it  very  rapidly  spreads  through  the  whole  mass  of 
the  gas,  which  is  thereby  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  bulky  pulverulent 
carbon.  Under  an  initial  pressure  of  21  kilos,  per  square  cm.,  the 
pressure  developed  by  the  decomposition  is  10  times  as  great,  and  the 
change  is  complete  in  0*018  of  a  second.  The  ratio  of  the  final  to  the 
initial  pressure  decreases,  and  the  time  required  for  eomplete  decom- 
position increases,  the  lower  the  pressure.  Even  with  an  initial  pres- 
sure of  21  kilos,  per  square  cm.,  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  change 
is  much  below  the  velocity  of  the  explosive  wave  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
mixture.  The  calculated  temperature  of  decomposition  is  2750^,  and 
the  calculated  pressure  11  times  as  great  as  the  initial  pressure.  The 
observed  pressure  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  calculated. 

liquefied  acetylene  decomposes  in  the  same  way  as  the  gas ;  with  18 
grams  of  the  liquid  in  a  bomb  of  48*96  c.c.  capacity,  the  final  pressure 
was  5,564  kilos  per  square  cm.,  and  under  these  conditions  the  e3cplo- 
sive  force  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  guncotton.  The  decomposition  of 
the  liquid  is,  however,  relatively  slow  when  excited  by  simple  ignition. 
When  the  bomb  contains  both  liquid  and  gas,  there  is  a  chiEtnge  in  the 
curve  of  pressure  which  indicates  two  distinct  phases  of  the  explosion, 
one  most  probably  corresponding  with  the  decomposition  of  the  gaseous 
part,  and  the  other,  which  lasts  longer  and  raises  the  pressure  much 
higher,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid  portion. 

Mere  shock,  such  as  is  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
seems  incapable  of  causing  the  explosion  of  either  compressed  or 
liquefied  acetylene.  If  the  vessel  breaks  there  is  still  no  explosion  in 
the  case  of  the  compressed  gas ;  but  if  the  vessel  contains  liquid  acety- 
lene, the  fracture  is  followed  after  a  short  interval  by  an  explosion. 
The  latter,  moreover,  differs  essentially  from  the  explosive  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gas,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  the  separation  of  free 
csrbon  ;  it  results  from  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  acetylene,  and 
the  ignition  of  this  mixture  by  sparks  that  result  from  the  friction  of 
the  breaking  metal. 

If,  however,  liquid  acetylene  is  decomposed  by  the  discharge  of  a 
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small  quantity  of  fulminate  contained  in  the  same  vessel,  violent  deto- 
nation takes  place,  and  the  fragments  of  the  vessel  have  the  appearance 
of  those  produced  by  a  true  explosion.  All  the  fragments  are  covered 
with  the  carbon  liberated  from  the  gas. 

In  the  action  of  small  quantities  of  water  on  excess  of  calcium  car- 
bide in  a  closed  vessel,  there  may  be  sufficient  -local  elevation  of  tem- 
perature to  initiate  the  decomposition  of  the  whole  of  the  compressed 
gas.  This  local  elevation  of  temperature  may  also  produce  polymerides, 
which  are  themselves  endothermic.  Other  causes  of  dangerous  local 
heating  are  too  rapid  compression,  or  the  local  pressure  that  arises 
when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  very  suddenly  from  a  vessel  in  which 
it  is  highly  compressed.  The  precautions  needed  to  prevent  accidents 
arising  from  these  causes  are  obvious.  0.  H.  B. 

Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Inversion  Constants  of  some 
Acids.  By  O.  Stern  {Ann.  Phya.  Chem,^  1896,  [  2  ],  59,  662—663).— 
The  change  in  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes  with  an  increase  in  the 
external  pressure  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
rise  in  pressure  produced  an  increase  in  the  electrolytic  dissociation. 
Bontgen  found,  however,  that  an  increase  in  the  pressure  does  not 
accelerate,  but  retards,  the  rate  of  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  author  has  extended .Bontgen's  observations,  and  finds 
that  the  rate  of  inversion  of  solutions  containing  23  grams  of  cane 
sugar  per  100  c.c,  and  varying  amounts  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or 
oxalic  acid,  is  always  reduced  when  the  external  pressure  is  increased 
from  1  to  500  atmospheres.  The  influence  of  the  pressure  on  the  rate 
of  inversion  is  smaller,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  acid  added.  If  the 
inversion  is  brought  about  by  phosphoric  or  acetic  add,  the  reverse  is 
true,  as  pressure  here  increases  the  rate  of  inversion,  and  this  increase 
is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  amount  of  acid  added.  The  rate  of 
inversion  decreases  somewhat  as  the  concentration  of  the  sugar 
solutions  is  decreased,  but  the  change  in  the  rate  of  inversion  with  the 
pressure  remains  about  the  same.  A  rise  in  temperature  of  about  10*^ 
produces  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  inversion,  but  here, 
again,  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  pressure  remains  about  the  same. 

H.  C. 

Crystal  Symmetry.  By  Viktoe  von  Lang  {Zeits.  physikal. 
Chem,,  1896,  21,  218— 224).--The  author  draws  attention  to  the 
simple  method  which  he  used  many  years  ago  in  his  Lehrbuch  der 
KrystcUloffraphie  (Wien,  1866)  for  deducing  the  thirty-two  possible 
types  of  crystal  symmetry  from  fundamental  crystallographic  laws ; 
the  argument  is  restated  and  its  simplicity  urged  in  favour  of  its  more 
general  use.  A  system  of  nomenclature  for  the  thirty-two  crystal 
systems  is  proposed,  which  has  the  advantage  over  many  others  that 
the  names  indicate  immediately  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
types  of  symmetry  they  are  intended  to  describe.  W,  J.  P. 

Atomic  Weights  of  the  Elements.  By  Dklaunet  (Campt,  rend., 
1896,  123,  600^603).— The  author  arranges  the  elements  in  four 
groups,  according  as  their  atomic  weights,  expressed  by.  the  nearest 
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whole  numbers,  are  0  +  a  multiple  of  4,  1  +  a  multiple  of  4,  2  +  a 
multiple  of  4,  or  3 +a  multiple  of  4.  The  first  group  is  the  largest, 
and  the  elements  in  it  can  be  arranged  in  three  columns,  the  successive 
members  in  each  of  which  differ  from  the  element  at  the  top  (G  (12), 
Ce  (92),  or  x  (172)  by  4,  8,  4,  4,  8,  4,  4,  4,  4,  24.  There  are  gaps  due 
to  undiscovered  elements  or  to  inaccurate  determinations  of  known 
elements.  The  next  largest  class  contains  elements  whose  atomic 
weights  are  3  +  a  multiple  of  4,  and  here  there  are  two  columns,  the 
SQOoessive  members  of  which  differ  from  the  first  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  first  group,  but  only  three  known  elements  are  contained  in  the 
second  column.  On  the  other  hand,  several  elements  that  properly 
belong  to  this  group  do  not  fit  into  the  columnar  arrangement.  The 
gro'ip  2  +  a  multiple  of  4  contains  eight  elements  which,  starting  from  the 
first,  helium,  increase  by  12,  56,  20,  16,  20,  56,  12,  whilst  the  three 
elements  in  the  groups  1  +  a  multiple  of  4  increase  after  the  first  (Be) 
by  56  and  20.  A  certain  number  of  the  less  known  elements  do  not 
fit  into  any  of  these  groups.  C.  H.  B. 

HypothefiiB  of  the  Atomic  Motion  of  the  Elements  and 
their  QenesiB.  By  Flavian  Flawitzky  {Zeita.  anorg.  Chem.,  1896, 
12,  182 — 187). — ^The  author  advances  the  hypothesis  that  the  atoms 
of  an  element  move  in  curves  which  lie  in  planes  parallel  to  one 
another.  The  atoms  of  different  elements  move  in  planes  which  are 
i&dined  at  certain  definite  angles  to  one  another.  The  orientation  of 
the  motion  determines  the  character  of  the  element,  and  can  be 
legarded  as  due  to  the  influence  of  some  selective  dualistic  force,  such 
as  electricity,  in  the  formation  of  the  element.  H.  C. 

A  Ne-w  Form  of  Turbine  for  Use  in  Laboratories.  By 
GiOBOE  F.  Jaubebt  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [3],  16,  9— 10).— The 
author  describes  a  new  form  of  turbine  for  use  in  laboratories  supplied 
with  water  under  high  pressure.  The  turbine  is  designed  for  carrying 
cut  operations  on  a  moderate  scale.  No  details  are  given  with  regard 
to  construction.  ,   M.  W.  T. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Slow  Oxidation  of  Hydrogen  cuid  Carbon.  By  H.  Hibtz  and 
VicioB  Meter  (Bw,,  1896,  29,  2828—2831.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
19). — It  is  improbable  that  ozone  was  formed  in  the  earlier  experi- 
ments (Joe,  ct^.),  as  the  gas  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts  on 
potassium  permanganate  is  quite  inert,  and  ozone  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced only  when  the  concentrated  acid  is  employed. 

Morse,  Hopkins,  and  Walker  have  shown  (^bstr.,  1896,  ii,  475) 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  finely  divided  manganese  dioxide  effects 
the  reduction  of  potassium  permanganate,  oxygen  being  liberated. 
These  conditions,  however,  were  not  those  employed  in  the  above 
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experiments,  and  again  only  in  the  acidified  permanganate  was  any 
appreciable  residue  observable.  Later  experiments  have  shown  that 
acidified  permanganate  'solutions  in  contact  with  manganese  dioidde 
yield  only  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  gas  obtained  when  hydrogen 
is  present. 

The  difference  in  volume  between  the  amount  of  oxygen  obtained 
when  the  permanganate  solution  is  quiescent,  and  when  it  is  strongly 
agitated,  has  suggested  the  idea  that  the  action  is  a  reversible  one ; 
experiments  made  with  the  object  of  observing  any  absorption  of 
oxygen  under  the  conditions  employed  have  given  negative  results, 
thus  rendering  the  suggestion  improbable.  A.  L. 

Purifloation  of  Water  by  Distillation.  By  George  A-  Hul^tt 
{Zeits,  physikal.  Chem,,  1896,  21,  297—301). — The  author  recommends 
the  use  of  a  condenser  containing  an  inner  tube  of  platinum,  narrowed 
slightly  at  the  lower  end,  and  with  the  upper  end  projecting  about 
15  cm.  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  employed  for  the  distillation.  The 
space  between  the  platinum  tube  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  packed 
with  asbestos,  and  by  this  means  only  the  water  actually  condensed  in 
the  platinum  tube  is  collected.  Ordinary  distilled  water  which  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  over  potassium  permanganate  or  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  distilled  over  barium  hydroxide 
in  this  apparatus,  gave  a  distillate  of  speedily  diminishing  conductivity, 
the  value  0'76  x  10~^®  being  reached  before  one-fourth  of  the  water 
had  distilled.  No  barium  hydroxide  appears  to  be  carried  over,  but,  if 
it  is  not  employed,  sulphuric  acid  may  occur  in  the  distillate. 

L.M.  J. 

Nitrites  in  the  Air.  By  George  Defren  {Ch&nu  Mwa,  1896, 
74,  230 — 231). — Re-distilled  water,  free  from  ammonia,  nitrites,  and 
nitrates,  was  exposed  to  the  air  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  in  porcelain 
evaporating  dishes  15  cm.  in  diameter;  each  dish  contained  100  c.c.  of 
the  water,  the  superficial  area  exposed  being  95  sq.cm.  The  water  was  ex- 
amined at  intervals  for  nitrites,  the  quantity  being  computed  by  com- 
parison with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  containing,  per 
C.C.,  0  0000001  gram  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite,  the  conditions  as  regards 
burning  gas  jets  and  lamps  being  noted.  Under  varying  conditions^ 
the  quantity  of  nitrite,  in  terms  of  c.c.  of  standard,  found,  after  one 
hour,  was  2-5,  3*5  and  8 ;  after  two  hours,  3*5,  8*5  and  13*5 ;  after  seven- 
teen hours,  in  the  last  instance,  84*2  ;  and  after  nineteen  hours,  in  the 
first  and  second  instance,  respectively  57*2  and  72*7.  The  results  show 
that,  where  gas  is  burning,  nitrites  exist  in  the  air  even  in  well-ven- 
tilated rooms,  and  that  water  absorbs  these  nitrites  in  quantities  in- 
creasing with  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  polluted  air.  D.  A.  L. 

Tetrametaphosphimic  Acid.  By  Henry  N.  Stokes  {Amer. 
Chem.  J,y  1896,  18,  780—789.  Compare  this  vol.  ii,  28.)— ra^mwwto- 
pkoaphimia  acid,  P^N^OgHg  -I-  2HjO,  is  best  prepared  by  the  action 
of  water  on  tetraphosphonitrilic  chloride,  P^N^Olg,  dissolved  in  ether  free 
from  alcohol.  Chlorhydrins  are  formed  as  intermediate  products,  but 
remain  dissolved  in  the  ether,  the  acid  crystallising  in  needles  from 
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ihe  aqaeoQs  portion.  The  oilj  chlorhydrins,  when  separated,  and 
warmed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  the  aoid,  crystallising  in 
ooloorleas  needles.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  at  20°  dissolve  0*64  part 
of  the  crystallised  acid;  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  BoiliDg  alkaline  solutions  cause  no  evolution  of 
ammonia,  and  heating  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acids  brings  about  but  little  decomposition.  The  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion is  not  given  off  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  add,  but  when  heated 
Mt  100^  the  crystallised  acid  loses  weight  rapidly,  although  the 
theoretical  loss  is  never  reached  owing  to  intramolecular  changes,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  water  takes  part.  It  forms  three  series  of 
salts,  P^N^OgH^M'j,  P^N^OgH.M'^,  and  P^N.OgMV 

Dtpaiassium  tetramttaphMphimaU^  P^N^OgH^K^,  was  prepared  by 
adding  excess  of  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  cold,  dilute 
caustic  potash.  On  warming,  the  salt  is  deposited  as  a  heavy,  sandy 
powder,  consisting  of  microscopic,  thick,  rectangular  (?  quadratic) 
prisms  with  basal  planes;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  even  in 
boiling  water.  The  MrapoUMsivm  salt,  which  is  very  soluble,  forms 
large,  flat,  obliquely-terminated  plates.  The  Ui/rasodi'mn  salt, 
P4N^0gH^Na^  +  2 J  (?)  H^O,  forms  obliquely-terminated,  flat  prisms ; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water. 

The  Mrammonium  salt,  V^fi^J^^lSi^^  -I-  iHgO,  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  acid  with  strong  anmionia,  and  usually  forms  well-de- 
veloped, flat,  monoclinic  prisms ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  with 
difficulty  in  strong  ammonia.  The  diamnumivm  salt,  V^fi^^i^H^^^ 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  on  strongly  acidify- 
ing with  acetic  acid  and  warming ;  it  forms  four-  and  six-sided  prisms 
(f  tetragonal),  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water. 
The  harium  salt,  P^N^OgH^Ba^  +  2H2O,  forms  microscopic  needles. 
No  definite  results  were  obtained  in  the  attempt  to  prepare  a  mag- 
nesiom  salt.  The  mcmgcmese  salt  forms  characteristic,  pink,  rectangular 
plates.  Ferric  chloride  when  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
neutral  ammonium  salt  gives,  on  warming,  a  white,  amorphous  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  much  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  The  tetfrorsilver  salt, 
P^K^OgH^Ag^,  is  obtained  on  adding  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  one 
of  the  free  aoid.  When  the  precipitation  takes  place  in  the  cold,  the 
salt  is  granular  or  amorphous,  but  is  crystalline  when  formed  in  hot 
solutions.  The  oeUhsHoer  salt,  P^N^OgAgg,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish, 
flooculent  precipitate  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  is 
added  to  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  solution 
of  a  neutral  tetrametaphoephimate  added  to  an  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate  solution,  produces  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate.  If  a  solution 
of  the  latter  in  ammonium  nitrate  is  boiled,  an  orange-yellow,  semi- 
crystalline  precipitate  is  formed.  The  white  and  the  yellow  com- 
pounds give  on  analysis  almost  the  same  numbers,  and  are  regarded  as 
tautomeric  forms  corresponding  with  the  acids  [PN(OH)2^4  and 
(PO-NH'OH)^.  The  author  discusses  the  probable  constitution  of 
tetrametaphosphimic  acid,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that^  in 
its  general  properties,  it  differs  markedly  from  the  trimetaphosphimic 
acid  previously  described  by  him.  A.  C.  C. 
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Uniformity  of  the  Distribution  of  Argon  in  the  Atmosphere. 
By  Th.  Schlcesing,  jun.  {Compt.  rend,,  1896,  123,  696—697.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  166  and  219). — ^The  author  has  made  determinations  of 
argon  in  samples  of  air  collected  in  places  widely  separated,  and  taken 
at  various  distances  (a  few  metres  to  2,275  m.)  from  the  earth's  surface. 
His  numbers,  which  are  very  concordant,  show  that  argon  is  uniformly 
distributed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  every  100  volumes  of  the  mixed 
nitrogen  and  argon  contain  1*192  volumes  of  the  latter  gas.  This  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  his  previously  published  number. 

A.  C.  0. 

A  Method  of  Preparing  Double  Silicates  of  Potassium  and 
other  Metals.  By  AndbA  Duboin  {Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  698 — 
700). — By  dissolving  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  silica  in  fused  potas- 
sium fluoride  and  then  submitting  the  product  to  prolonged  fusion  with 
potassium  chloride,  the  author  has  obtained  both  a  double  silicate  of 
magnesium  and  potassium,  and  two  compounds  containing  fluorine  in 
addition, 

4KF,SiO2  +  3MgO,2K2O,10SiO2  and  2MgF2,Si02  +  4(K20,MgO,3Si02) 

(see  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  351).  Beryllium  oxide  dissolves  in  fused  potas- 
sium fluoride,  and  when  submitted  to  the  treatment  described  above, 
gives  a  crystalline  product  which  appears  to  be  homogeneous,  but  really 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  isomorphous  compounds.  These  are  not  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  the  double  silicates  of  magnesium  and  potassium, 
but  vary  between  2K20,3BeO,7Si02  and  2K20,3BeO,5Si02 ;  moreover, 
no  double  silicates  containing  fluorine  could  be  prepared  as  in  the  case 
of  magnesium.  On  adding  baryta  to  fused  potassium  fluoride  contain- 
ing dissolved  silica,  a  crystalline  double  silicate  having  the  formula 
K20,2BaO,3Si02  (sp.  gr.  =  3*78)  was  obtained.  If  this  mixture  is  fused 
with  potassium  chloride,  three  compounds  are  formed,  the  principal 
one  having  the  formula  K20,7BaO,8  SiOg.  but  containing  a  little 
fluorine.  Double  silicates  could  not  be  prepared  in  the  case  of  calcium, 
the  products  always  containing  chlorine  or  fluorine ;  mixtures  of  crys- 
talline products  were  obtained,  only  one  of  which,  having  the  formula 
4KF  +  K20,5CaO,6Si02,  could  be  isolated.  A.  C.  C. 

Rubidium  Dioxide.  By  Hugo  Ebdmann  and  Paul  Kothnsb 
{Annaleny  1896,  294,  55 — 71). — The  authors  have  investigated  the 
inflammable  nature  of  metallic  rubidium,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  this  substance  on  exposure  to  air, 
observed  by  Bunsen  in  1863,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  oxygen  or 
of  moisture. 

The  methods  hitherto  adopted  for  the  production  of  metallic 
rubidium  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  authors  describe  a  convenient 
and  safe  process  by  which  85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
the  metal  may  be  obtained  from  rubidium  hydroxide.  A  seamless  iron 
tube,  of  15  mm.  bore,  1  metre  in  length,  having  walls  3  mm.  thick,  is 
bent  at  an  angle  of  125°  about  15  cm.  from  one  end,  fitted  at  the 
elbow  with  a  loose  plug  of  clean,  long,  steel  shavings,  and  heated  to 
redness  while  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  it ;  20  grams  of 
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freshly  fused,  anhydrous  rubidium  hydroxide  is  rapidly  crushed  to  a 
coarse  powder  with  magnesium  filings  (10  grains),  in  a  warm  mortar, 
and  truisferred  to  the  long  arm  of  the  tube.  This  is  placed  in  a  small 
oombostion  furnace,  with  the  short  arm  dipping  beneath  the  surface  of 
paraffin  oil  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  a  gentle  current  of  hydrogen,  free 
from  arsenic  and  dried  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric 
anhydride,  being  passed  through  the  tube ;  the  temperature  is 
cautioiisly  raised,  the  application  of  heat  being  interrupted  as  soon  as 
the  increase  in  the  current  of  gas  indicates  that  the  action  has  begun. 
When  hydrogen  is  no  longer  evolved  from  the  rubidium  hydroxide, 
the  temperature  of  the  tube  is  raised  to  a  red  heat,  and  after  half  an 
hour  the  metal  distils  over,  14  grams  being  obtained  from  the  quantity 
of  hydroxide  mentioned.  When  obtained  in  this  manner  from  rubidium 
hydroxide  prepared  from  ferric  rubidium  alum  (£rdmann,  Abstr.,  1894, 
ii,  351),  l^e  metal  is  in  a  highly  purified  condition,  and  forms  a 
convenient  source  of  salts  required  for  physical  investigations;  it 
melts  at  38*5^  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  =»  1*5220  at  15"". 

Bubidium  diooside,  Itb02)  ^^  obtained  by  the  action  of  dried  oxygen 
cm  the  metal  at  common  temperatures.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
burning  rubidium  attacks  glass,  porcelain,  platinum,  silver,  and 
rubidium  chloride,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  metal  to  fall  into  an 
aluminium  dish  which  lies  in  a  small  glass  flask  filled  with  nitrogen  ; 
the  whole  apparatus  is  then  weighed,  and  when  the  metal  is  converted 
into  oxide,  it  is  again  filled  with  nitrogen,  and  weighed.  The  metal 
quickly  melts  when  a  stream  of  oxygen  plays  on  it,  and  becomes 
Ignited  if  the  current  of  gas  is  not  checked ;  when  the  oxidation 
proceeds  in  a  normal  manner,  however,  the  metal  preserves  for  some 
time  the  appearance  of  molten  gold,  but  finally  swells  and  becomes 
black,  and  then  ceases  to  absorb  the  gas.  On  raising  the  temperature 
to  500^,  it  again  begins  to  absorb  oxygen,  probably  owing  to  the 
presence  of  metallic  particles  previously  protected  by  oxide  from  the 
action  of  the  gas,  the  volume  becomes  reduced,  and  a  viscous,  black 
liquid  is  produced ;  after  this  stage  has  been  reached,  no  more  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  on  cooling  the  apparatus,  the  oxide  crystallises  in  dark 
brown  plates.  The  authors  have  obtained  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  other  oxides  of  rubidium,  and  the  dioxide  they  describe  may  be 
heated  at  a  high  temperature  without  losing  or  absorbing  oxygen  ;  it 
acts  violently  on  water,  however,  yielding  rubidium  hydroxide  and 
hydrogen  peroxide,  oxygen  being  liberated.  When  rubidium  dioxide  is 
gently  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  rubidium  hydroxide, 
water,  and  oxygen  are  produced,  a  result  which  the  authors  attribute 
to  the  intermediate  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  accordance 
with  the  equation  2Rb02  +  2H2 » 2BbOH  +  Hp^  3  ^^  ^^^  action 
proceeds  at  too  high  a  temperature,  violet  light  is  developed,  less  water 
is  formed,  and  the  aluminium  dish  is  corroded,  rubidium  aluminate, 
BbAlOgy  being  produced. 

It  is  convenient  to  employ  an  aluminium  dish  for  the  preparation  of 
rubidiam  dioxide,  because  this  metal  is  not  wetted  by  molten  rubidium, 
and  it  also  resists  the  action  of  the  fused  dioxide  at  temperatures  below 
500**.  M.  0.  F, 
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Double  Salts  of  Rubidium.  By  Hugo  Ebdmanh  and  Paul 
KoTHNBR  {Armalm,  1896,  294,  71—79.  Compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii, 
351). — Ferric  rubidium,  ferric  ammonium,  and  ferric  potassium  alums 
melt  respectively  at  53°,  43 — 44°,  and  33°,  and  comparison  of  rubidium 
double  salts  with  the  analogous  ammonium  salts  reveals  the  fact  that 
ammonium  more  closely  resembles  rubidium  than  it  does  potassium. 

Rvbidivm  magnesium  phosphate,  RbMgPO^  +  BHgO,  separates  imme- 
diately on  adding  a  warm  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  to  a  mixture 
of  rubidium  chloride  and  disodium  phosphate  dissolved  in  water,  the 
amorphous  precipitate  rapidly  becoming  crystalline  ;  it  is  decomposed 
by  silver  nitrate,  but  resists  the  action  of  boiling  water. 

Hf/drogen  rubidium  magnesium  carbonate,  HRbMg(C03)2  +  4H2O,  is 
obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  rubidium  carbonate 
with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  heating  the  liquid  with  magnesium 
carbonate  during  5  minutes  at  60°,  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride 
being  passed  through  the  liquid  meanwhile ;  the  filtered  liquid 
deposits  minute,  transparent  rhombs,  having  the  edges  flattened. 
The  salt  effloresces  in  a  few  days  when  exposed  to  air,  and  in  this 
respect  resembles  hydrogen  ammonium  magnesium  carbonate,  whilst 
the  potassium  salt  may  be  preserved  for  years  without  undergoing 
change. 

Lead  rubidium  chloride,  PbRb^Clg,  is  obtained  under  the  conditions 
observed  by  Friedrich,  in  preparing  the  analogous  ammonium  salt 
(Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  415) ;  it  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  which 
closely  resembles  lead  ammonium  chloride.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  acts  on  it,  liberating  hydrogen  chloride,  and  precipitating  lead 
tetrachloride  as  an  oil  (compare  loc.  cit),  whilst  the  dilute  acid  con- 
verts the  metals  into  sulphates,  and  liberates  chlorine.  Rubidium 
chloride  may  be  precipitated  almost  quantitatively  from  its  solution  in 
methylic  alcohol  saturated  with  chlorine  by  adding  a  solution  of  lead 
tetrachloride,  the  precipitate  being  washed  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Lead  potassium  chloride  is  much  less  stable  than  the  rubidium  salt, 
and  evolves  chlorine  when  dried  in  the  air ;  the  same  change  takes 
place  when  the  rubidium  salt  is  heated,  the  tetrachloride,  PbRb^Cl^, 
being  produced.  The  rubidium  salt  is  also  indifferent  towards  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  potassium  salt  being 
decomposed  by  both  agents ;  the  changes  produced  under  the  influence 
of  water  and  ammonia  are  less  rapid  than  those  which  the  potassium 
salt  undergoes.  In  spite  of  these  differences  in  behaviour,  the  estima- 
tion of  rubidium  in  presence  of  potassium  by  means  of  lead  tetra- 
chloride is  inaccurate  ;  this  agent,  however,  may  be  employed  for  the 
production  of  purified  rubidium  chloride  from  a  solution  containing 
2  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride. 

Rubidium  salts  also  resemble  ammonium  salts  in  respect  to  their 
volatility,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  ammonium  chloride  from 
rubidium  chloride  by  application  of  heat,  without  loss  of  the  rubidium 
salt.  Traube  has  shown  that  the  atomic  solution  volume  of  rubidium 
is  equal  to  that  of  ammonium  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  70).  M.  O.  F. 

Electrol3rtic  Silver  Peroxide.  By  Ottokab  Sulc  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1896,  12,  180— 181).— The  author  points  out  that  the  product 
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of  the  elecstrolysis  of  sUver  nitrate  which  he  recently  described  (Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  521),  and  to  which  the  formula  Ag^NO^^^  was  ascribed,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  silver  peroxide  and  the  heptoxide  of 
mtrogen,  and  as  being  of  the  composition  7Ag202,N207.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  compound  are  consistent  with  this  formula.  H.  C. 

PeroxideB  in  their  Belationfihip  to  the  Periodic  System 
of  the  Elexnents.  By  Auqusto  Piocini  {Zeit,  cmorg.  Chem,,  1896, 
12,  169 — 179). — ^The  author  considers  peroxides  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  type,  such  as  BaOg,  TiO^,  and  SgO^,  in  their  relationship  to 
the  periodic  system  and  to  the  question  of  the  type  of  the  highest 
oxygen  compounds.  As  a  general  characteristic  of  oxides  of  this  class 
may  be  quoted  their  reduction  in  acid  solution  by  such  oxidising  agents 
as  MnOj.  PbOj,  and  KMnO^.  This  distinguishes  the  peroxides  from  all 
other  classes  of  oxides,  and  the  peroxides  are  also  distinguished  by  their 
lack  of  the  acidic  character  that  usually  attaches  to  the  higher  oxides. 
These  and  other  marked  differences  between  the  peroxides  and  the 
ordinary  oxides  of  the  water  type  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
peroxides  cannot  be  regarded  as  compounds  typical  of  the  highest 
combining  powers  of  the  elements.  H.  C. 

Doable  Bromides.  By  Raoul  Varet  {dmvpL  rend.y  1896,  123, 
497 — 500). — ^The  author  has  measured  the  heat  developed  on  mixing 
aqueous  solutions  of  mercuric  bromide  and  of  other  metallic  bromides 
capable  of  forming  double  salts  of  the  type  2HgBr2,MBra,7%£LO,  or 
HgBr4pMBr2,nH20,  experiments  being  made  with  solutions  of  different 
degrees  of  concentration.  As  a  rule,  the  development  of  heat  is  greater 
the  more  concentrated  the  solutions,  and  it  is  also  increased  by  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  the  soluble  bromide.  Similar  experiments 
were  made  with  cobalt  and  manganese  bromides,  and  sodium  and 
ammonium  bromides. 

The  heats  of  formation  in  solution  of  the  compounds  of  mercuric 
bromide  with  other  metallic  bromides  are  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude for  a  given  series  of  double  salts,  any  differences  that  are  observed 
being  due  to  the  unequal  thermal  effects  resulting  from  dilution  in 
different  cases.  The  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  double 
salts  are  derived  from  complex  acids,  such  as  H^HgjBr^  and  HjHgBr^. 
The  double  salts  formed  by  cobalt  or  manganese  bromide  with  sodium 
<Hr  ammonium  bromide  are  dissociated  to  a  large  extent  on  dialysis, 
and  the  thermal  effects  produced  by  mixing  dilute  solutions  of  their 
proximate  constituents  are  very  slight.  C.  H.  B. 

AlnnniTiiTiTn   AmA-lgftm        By  YlCTOB  BiBSNACKI  {Ann,  Fhj/8,  Chem.f 

1896,  [2],  69,  664 — 667).— A  rod  or  wire  of  aluminium  can  be  readily 
amalgamated  by  connecting  it  with  one  pole  of  a  battery  the  other 
pole  of  which  is  connected  with  mercury,  and  then  dipping  the  alu- 
minium into  the  mercury  and  removing  it  again  several  times.  The 
sparks  formed  each  time  at  the  connecting  surfaces  serve  to  heat  the 
aluminium  sufficiently  to  induce  combination  with  the  mercury.  As 
the  mercury  in  the  amalgam  appears  to  play  the  part  of  a  catalytic 
agent,  the  smallest  quantity  of  mercury  at  the  end  of  an  aluminium 
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wire   will   bring  about  oxidation   of  very  considerable  amounts  of 
aluminium.  H.  C. 

The  Constitution  of  Inorganic  Compounds.  By  Axfbed 
Webneb  and  Abtubo  Miolati  {Zeit,  phyaihal,  Chem.,  1896,  21,  225 — 
238). — The  authors  determined  the  electrical  conductivity  of  various 
ammoniacal  cobalt  compounds  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
constitution.  The  conductivity  of  Jorgensen's  dinitrotnaminecobalt 
chloride  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  48)  increased  with  the  time,  reaching  a 
final  constant  value  consistent  with  the  presence  of  a  univalent  cation. 
The  chlorine  is,  therefore,  not  present  originally  in  the  ion  state,  and 
hence  cannot  be  united  to  the  amine  group,  as  Jbrgensen  supposed. 
The  triDitrotriamine  compound,  Co(NH3)3(N02)3,  also  contains  no  ion, 
the  value  for  the  conductivity  being  very  low — 1*6  at  v=1000,  and 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  croceocobaltic  nitrite, 

NO,-Co(NO,)j(NH3),; 

/A  =  90  at  V  =  1024.     The  nitritochlorotetraminecobalt  chloride, 

Cl-CofNO^CKNHg),}, 

originally  gave  the  value  /a  =  68  (v  =  240),  but  after  remaining  for  70 
minutes  at  0°,  the  value  had  increased  to  104,  this  being  due  probably 
to  hydrolysis  into  Co{N02H„0(NH8)^}CL.  The  praseo-salts  appear 
to  undergo  an  analogous  hydrolysis,  from  Co{(NH3)4Cl2}Br  into 
Co{(NH3)4(H20)2}Cl2Br,  as  the  conductivity  increased  in  40  minutes, 
from  116-6  to  332-1  with  a  final  maximum  =372  (i;  =  512),  the  nitrite 
and  nitrate  exhibiting  similar  changes.  The  hydrogen  sulphate,  how- 
ever, only  gave  an  increase  of  from  373  to  439  (v=  256)  so  that,  in  this 
case,  the  final  compound  appears  to  be  Co{(NHAH20Cl}SO^  the  con- 
ductivity of  which  in  1/256  HCl  solutionis  439*7.  The  diaquodichloro- 
diamine  salts,  Co{(NH3)2(H20)20l2}Cl,  also  gave  a  marked  increase 
after  a  time,  corresponding  with  the  ionisation  of  the  two  chlorine  atoms. 
The  sulphato-pentamine  compounds  contain  the  complex  ion, 

Co(NH3),SO„ 

whilst  a  rapid  increase  of  conductivity  by  dilution  indicated  hydrolysis 
to  Oo(NHg)gH20.  The  chloropentamine,  aquopentamine,  and  aquo- 
chlorotetramine  salts  were  also  examined,  and,  as  in  the  previous  cases, 
the  results  indicated  hydrolysis  to  aquo-salts,  and  were  in  complete 
accord  with  the  author's  views  of  the  constitution  of  these  compounds. 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  407.)  L.  M.  J. 

Nickel  Dioxide  and  its  Acid  Properties :  Barium  Nickelite. 
By  Em.  Dufau  (Compt,  rend,,  1896.  123,  495— 497).— When  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  nickelic  oxide  (85  parts)  with  barium  oxide  (155  parts) 
or  barium  carbonate  (200  parts)  is  surrounded  by  barium  oxide  and 
heated  for  10  minutes  in  the  electric  furnace  with  an  arc  from  60  volts 
and  300  amperes,  a  fused,  grey  mass  is  obtained  with  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture. It  soon  disintegrates  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  rapidly 
treated  with  cold  water,  levigated,  and  finally  washed  and  levigated 
with  alcohol,  it  yields  small,  brilliant,  dark-coloured  crystals,  which 
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are  greenish-bTOwn  when  powdered ;  sp.  gr.  =  1*8  at  20° ;  hardness  a 
little  aboye  4. 

The  crystals  consist  of  barium  dinickelite,  BaO,2Ni02)  and  are 
somewhat  od  stable.  Cold  water  attacks  them  slowly  and  hot  water 
rapidly.  Hydi-ofluoric  acid  dissolves  them  with  effervescence,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  ;  nitric  acid  and  ammonia, 
also  dissolve  and  decompose  them.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  attack 
the  nickelite  at  a  red  heat,  with  formation  of  halogen  salts  of  the  metals, 
but  oxygen  has  no  action  at  bright  redness.  Sulphur,  a  little  above 
its  melting  point,  converts  the  nickelite  into  sulphides,  with  incandes- 
cence. Hydrogen  fluoride  and  hydrogen  chloride  decompose  it  at  a  red 
heat,  but  fused  neutral  oxidising  agents  are  without  action  on  it. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that  nickel  dioxide  not  only  exists 
but  has  acid  properties  analogous  to  those  of  cobalt  and  manganese 
dioxides.  Since  nickelic  oxide  has  no  acid  properties,  it  is  probable 
that  the  oxide  NijO^  has  the  constitution  Ni02,2NiO.  C.  H.  B.     . 

Difftiaioi]  of  Sulphides  through  Steel.  By  Edwabd  D.  Camp- 
bell (^mer.  CA«m.  J!,  1896,  18,  707 — 719). — Ferrous  sulphide,  cuprous 
sulphide,  nickel  sulphide  (Ni^Sg),  and  the  product  obtained  by  melting 
together  ferrous  sulphide  and  iron  (1  subsulphide  of  iron)  are  incapable  of 
diffusing  through  steel  bars  heated  to  bright  redness.  When  a  mixture 
of  400  grams  of  ferrous  sulphide  with  13  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  was  melted,  a  product  was  obtained  which  the  author 
regEurds  as  impure  oxysulphide  of  iron,  Fe20S;  this  was  found  to 
diffuae  readily  through  red-hot  steel  bars  and  to  have  the  property 
when  mixed  with  cuprous  sulphide,  of  carrying  this  with  it.  It  is 
suggested  that  Fe20S,  being  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiments  an 
extremely  mobile  liquid  (as  shown  by  its  rapid  passage  through  the 
walls  of  the  clay  crucible  used  in  its  preparation),  is  able  to  diffuse 
through  the  steel  on  account  of  the  porosity  of  the  latter  substance  at 
A  bright  red  heat.  A.  C.  C. 

Influence  of  Heat  Treatment  and  of  Ccurbon  on  the  Solubility 
of  Phosphorus  in  Steels.  By  Edwabd  D.  Campbell  and  S.  C. 
Babcock  (Amer,  CJaeni,  J,,  1896,  18,  719— 723).— The  authors  have  in- 
vestigated the  influence  of  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  steel,  and  of  the 
slow  or  sudden  cooling  of  the  latter  on  the  solubility  of  the  contained 
phosphorus.  Estimations  were  made  of  the  percentages  of  phosphorus 
(a)  soluble  in  a  neutral  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  (6)  insoluble  in 
mercuric  chloride  but  soluble  in  4  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  (c) 
insoluble  in  either  of  the  above  two  liquids,  and  the  following  conclu- 
sions are  arrived  at : — (1)  With  very  low  carbon  percentages,  the  rate 
of  cooling  of  the  metal  has  but  little  effect  on  the  solubility  of  the 
phosphorus ;  (2)  with  increase  of  carbon,  hardening  diminishes  the 
solubility,  and  (3)  with  high  carbon  percentages  the  solubility  of  the 
phosphorus  is  increased  by  slow  cooling.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
restdts  point  to  the  probable  formation  at  a  high  temperature  of  a 
difficultly  soluble  compound  of  iron  with  carbon  and  phosphorus,  which 
passes  on  slow  cooling  into  an  easily  soluble  one.  A.  C.  C. 
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Bismuth  Oxyiodide.  By  T.  K  Bltth  {Chem,  News,  1896,  74^ 
200). — ^The  residue  from  the  distillation  of  the  double  iodide  of  methyl- 
amine  and  bismuth  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  product  of  boiling  bis- 
muth oxyiodide,  BiOI,  with  the  same  reagent,  both  have  a  compo- 
sition corresponding  with  the  formula  Bi^^IgOg^  =  Bil^SBigOg  = 
SBiO^TBigOg.  It  is  a  light,  microscopically  crystalline  powder,  with 
a  very  slight  brown  tint,  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  not 
attacked  by  boiling  water  or  alkalis,  but  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid 
with  liberation  of  iodine  and  by  hydrogen  sulphide  with  formation 
of  sulphide.  D.  A.  L. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Advances  in  Mineralogical  Ohemietry.  By  Bernard  J.  Har- 
rington {Trans,  Roy,  Soc,  Canada,  1895,  [2],  1,  Sect.  Ill,  3—17).— 
A  presidential  address,  dealing  generally  with  the  separation,  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  constitution  of  minerals.  L.  J.  S. 

Selenium  associated  with  Gfold  and  Bismuth  :  Q-raphitic 
Slate,  and  Water  from  N.S.  Wales.  By  J.  Milne  Cukban  {J,  and 
Proc,  Roij,  Soc,  N.S,W,,^  1895,  29,  404— 408).— A  slate  from  Mount 
Hope,  N.S.W.,  containing  native  gold  with  bismuth  oxide  and  car- 
bonate, gave  reactions  for  selenium ;  no  sulphides  were  detected,  but 
originally  there  was  probably  present  an  auriferous  selenide  or  sul- 
phide of  bismuth. 

A  lustrous  graphitic  slate  from  Yalcogrin,  on  analysis,  showed  12*5 
per  cent,  of  graphite. 

The  granite  of  the  Wyalong  gold-field  is  decomposed  to  a  depth  of 
150  to  190  feet ;  the  water  supply  from  this  decomposed  rock  gave,  in 
grains  per  gallon:  SiOa,  37  268;  AI2O3,  3052;  CaO,  43540;  MgO, 
109144;  NagO,  551-236;  KgO,  6-188;  SO3,  192430;  CI,  924784; 
water  of  crystallisation,  209'300 ;  Zn,  trace;  total  (less  O  for  CI), 
186855.  Large  quantities  of  soluble  organic  matter  are  present. 
Considering  the  origin  of  the  water,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  in  it. 

Some  trachytes  and  other  rocks  from  New  South  Wales  are 
described.  L.  J.  S. 

Two  New  Mineral  Substances  ft-om  Broken  Hill,  N.S.W. 
By  Edward  F.  Pittman  {J,  and  Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  N,S,W.y  1895,29, 
48 — 51). — These  substances,  from  the  Australian  Broken  Hill  Consols 
mine,  are  different  from  anything  hitherto  described,  but  they  are 
only  alteration  products  and  mineral  mixtures. 

Que  of  them  is  an  alteration  product  of  dyscrasite,  which  mineral  it 
sometimes  envelops;  it  is  massive,  and  in  sections  shows  a  finely 
banded   structure ;  the  colour  is  greyish-brown,  and  the  mineral  is 
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bectile}  the  sp.  gr.   of  one  specimen  is  4-9.     Analysis  bj  J.  0.  H. 
Mingaye  gave  the  results  under  I,  by  H.  P.  White  those  under  II. 

Moisture  Comb. 

•tlOO^  HjO.       Ag.  Sb.  Cu.  Pb.  A*        Au.  CaO. 

L     0-56  4-04  47-46  16-87  0-11  0-62  trace  trace  3-78 

n.     0-13  4-37  45-87  2072  0-48  031  trace       -  4-25 

MgO.        Fe,0,.  CI.  Insol.  0  [diff.]. 

I.     1-17         2-11         13-69         1-01         [8-58] 
11.     020        0-45         12-27        0-90         [10'05] 

The  silver  exists  as  chloride  and  antimonide ;  the  former  is  nearly  all 
dissolved  out  from  the  powdered  mineral  by  strong  ammonia  solution, 
leaving  a  residue  which  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : — 

Ag.        Ail  Sb.  As.        Pb.        Cu.        Fo.        Ca.        Mg. 

19-71     trace     35-12    trace     2-79     0-52     5-18     4-84    0-17 

InsoL  CI.  H,0.  0.  Total. 

5-20        014  601         19-69         99-37 

The  second  substance  is  an  alteration  product  of  argentiferous 
galena  ;  it  is  dark  grey,  has  a  cubical  structure,  and  is  sectile ; 
the  sp.  gr.  of  one  specimen  is  6  38.  The  following  analyses  by  Mingaye 
and  White  show  that  the  composition  is  very  variable. 


Mdstore. 

Ag,8. 

CtijS 

FeS, 

PbSO.. 

PbS. 

Insol. 

Total. 

I.    008 

77-99 

0-62 

1-42 

19-36 

— 

0-30 

99-77 

II.     — 

76-62 

0-32 

0-46 

19-80 

0-50 

1-60 

99-73 

in.  014 

13-25 

1-82 

0-42 

77-60 

2-20 

4-50 

99-93 

IV.    _ 

10-86 

200 

— 

84-61 

0-96 

1-00 

99-93 

In  II  is  also  0*44  per  cent,  of  Sb^Sg,  and  in  lY  0*50  per  cent,  of 
Fe^Oj.  Ammonium  acetate  dissolves  lead  sulphate  from  the  polished 
surface,  leaving  the  silver  sulphide  in  relief.  L.  J.  S. 

[Antimony  Ochre,  Celestite,  Q-alena,  Graphite,  Tetrahedrite, 
Meymacsite  and  Anthraxolite  from  Canada.]  By  G.  Christian 
Hoffmann  {Ann.  Report  (1894)  Geol.  Swrvey,  Ccmada,  1896,  N.S.,  7, 
R.,  1 — 68). — Antimcny  ocfire  occurs  as  an  earthy  incrustation,  of  a 
wine-yellow  colour,  on  the  stibnito  of  South  Ham,  Wolfe  Co.,  Quebec. 
Analysis  gave 

Sb-O..     Aa,0,.     Fe,0,.     ALOg.     CaO.     MgO.     H,0.    Quartz.    Total. 
58-86     7-88      282      102     571    061     946    13*39     99-75 

Celestite  occurs,  sometimes  with  calcite  and  galena,  as  a  vein  in  crys- 
talline limestone  at  Lansdowne,  Leeds  Co.,  Ontario ;  it  is  colourless, 
yellowish,  or  bluish,  and  semitransparent.  Analysis  shows  it  to  be 
nearly  pure  strontium  sulphate. 

SO,.        SrO.        BaO.        CaO.        Total.        Sp.  gr 
43-51     56-31     trace       Oil       9993       3-958 

Galena  containing  free  sulphur,  from  West  Kootanie,  British  Colum- 
bia, forms  a  coarsely  crystalline  aggregate  with  bright  cleavage  sur- 
faces, and  showing  no  visible  signs  of  alteration.  It  readily  takes  fire, 
and  bums  with  a  pale  blae  flame.    From  the  powdered  mineral,  carbon 
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bisulphide  eztrftcts  sulphur,  and  ammonium  acetate  extracts  lead  sul- 
phate.    The  mean  of  two  very  similar  analyses  is 

S  (free).     S  (comb.;.    SO4.  Pb.  Sb.         Fe.         Zn.         Ag.         Total. 

3-95         7-48      12-61      7219     0-85     0-29      108     0-72      99-17. 

This  amount  of  SO^  corresponds  with  39*81  per  cent.  PbSO^. 

Graphite,  from  Marmora,  Hastings  Co.,  Ontario,  is  very  finely 
granular,  with  uneven  fracture,  greyish  black  colour  and  dull  lustre. 
It  contains  72*13  per  cent,  of  apparently  amorphous  graphite.  The 
ash  contains  SiO^  36-0 ;  AlgOg,  328  ;  FegOg,  11-2 ;  CaO,  20 ;  MgO,  7*6 
per  cent. 

Phimbiferoua  UtrahedriU,  massive,  with  indistinct  fibrous  structure, 
from  West  Kootanie,  British  Columbia,  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis;  sp.  gr.  5*082. 


s. 

Sb. 

As. 

Cu. 

Ag. 

Pb. 

Zn. 

Fe.     Quartz.     TotaL 

20-59 

26-81 

0-22 

21-03 

10-64 

8-91 

6-91 

0-88    5-57    100-56 

Meymacile  occurs  as  a  dull  to  bright  yellow  ochre  with  the  scheelite 
of  Mario w,  Beauce  Co.,  Quebec ;  it  is  a  ttingsten  oxide  with  7*2  per 
cent,  of  water.     All  the  above  analyses  are  by  R.  A.  A.  Johnston. 

AfUhraxolite,  from  a  quartz  vein  in  limestone  and  bituminous  shale 
at  Lake  Petitsikapau,  Ungava  district,  Labrador  Peninsula,  has  an 
irregular  structure,  and  is  intermixed  with  quartz  and  other  frag- 
ments ;  it  gave  on  analysis 

*ii?'^iii;o        .Loss  on  ignition        y^^^c.     Ash.        Total, 
at  110— 116'.       in  a  closed  vessel.       »^*-»'«^  ^'      '»^»"-         xwww. 

3*56  2*48  86*83       7*13     100-00. 

The  ash  consists  mainly  of  silica ;  another  specimen  gave  0*31  per  cent, 
ash. 

Various  other  mineralogical  notes,  chiefly  relating  to  occurrences, 
are  given.  The  report  also  includes  anAlyses  of  coals,  iron  ores, 
nickeliferous  pyrrhotite,  calcareous  marls,  and  waters,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  numerous  gold  and  silver  assays.  L.  J.  S. 

Bauxite  and  Emery.  By  A.  Liebbich  {Zeit,  prakt,  Geol,  1895, 
275 — 277). — It  is  pointed  out  that  bauxite  occurs  in  the  younger 
rocks,  whilst  emery  occurs  in  the  oldest  (gneisses,  &c,) ;  and  that  in 
their  chemical  composition  the  only  important  differences  are  the  much 
larger  amount  of  water  in  bauxite,  and  the  presence  of  ferrous  oxide 
(in  the  magnetite)  in  emery.  Analyses  of  iMtuxite,  calculated  without 
the  water,  compare  very  closely  with  analyses  of  emery.  This  simi- 
larity of  composition  suggests  that  the  two  minerals  may  have  the 
same  origin  ;  bauxite  has  been  derived  from  silicates  by  decomposition, 
and  the  same  must  be  true  for  emery,  which  has  been  brought  into  the 
present  state  by  the  action  of  water  under  pressure  and  at  a  high 
temperature.  L.  J*  S. 

Greenockite  from  Laxirion.  By  Anastasios  C.  Christomanob 
(Tseh.  Min.  Mitth.,  1896,  16,  360—361 ;  and  C<mpt  rend.,  123,  62). 
— The  calamine  of  Laurion,  Attica,  is  very  varied  in  colour  and  struc- 
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iuxe;  a  reddish,  amber-yellow  variety,  which  is  vitreous  and  trans- 
looenty  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis. 

ZnO.     OdO.      FeO.      CaO.     MgO.    Al^O,.    SiOj.        S.        CO,.       Total. 
62-060  2-700  0-592  0-123  0-219  0020  0180  0-190  33  896  99-979 

This  corresponds  with  92-57  per  cent.,  ZnCOg,  2-07  ZnO,  2*62  CdCO,, 
and  0*85  CdS.  Dusted  over  the  surface,  and  in  cavities,  is  a  bright 
yellow,  amorphous  powder ;  the  following  analysis  shows  this  to  be 
greenockite. 

Cd.  S.  Zn.  CO,. 

77-22       22-47        trace  trace 

L.  J.  S. 

Origin  of  Malaohite.  By  Edgar  Hall  («/.  and  Proc,  Roy.  Soc, 
Ji.S.W,,  1896,  29,  416—419). — In  an  abandoned  mine,  in  which  the 
ore  is  cupriferous  pyrites,  the  author  has  found  malachite  and  azurite, 
and  copper  and  iron  sulphates ;  as  the  malachite  and  copper  sulphate 
are  both  sometimes  fibrous,  it  is  suggested  that  the  former  is  pseudo- 
morphous  after  the  latter.  In  diy  seasons,  the  decomposition  of  the 
ore  would  give  rise  to  an  efflorescence  of  sulphates,  which  in  wet 
seasons  would  be  altered  to  carbonates  by  the  action  of  carbonate 
solutions.  L.  J.  S. 

Blue  Apatite  ftom.  Montebras.  By  Adolphe  Caknot  {Bull. 
Soc.  /mn.  Aiin.f  1896,  19,  214 — 215).  In  the  tin  mine  of  Montebras, 
Grease,  a  darkish  violet- blue  apatite  occurs  in  a  very  micaceous  granite. 
With  the  cassiterite  of  this  locality  are  several  other  phosphates,  namely, 
amblygonite,  montebrasite,  wavellite,  turquoise,  and  phosphates  of  iron 
and  manganese.     The  apatite,  on  analysis,  gave 

?fis.  F.  CI.  CaO.  MgO.     MnO.      FejOg.    Quartz.      Total. 

39-60      3-23      trace      50-46      trace     1-22       0-20      6*35      10105 

This  corresponds  with  : — 

CijPjOe.      MnjPjOg.       FePO*.  CaF,.         Quartz.  Total. 

84-30  203  0-38  6-62  635  9969 

The  colour  appears  to  be  due  to  the  manganese,  which  exists,  for 
the  moat  part,  as  manganous  phosphate.  L.  J.  S. 

"  Mangankiesel "  ftom  the  Harz.  By  Fbiebbich  Elogkmann 
(Jahrb,  k.  Preu88.  geol.  LcmdesanaU  u.  JBergakad.,  1895  (1894),  16, 
p.  szzii). — In  a  quartz-schist  on  the  Stein bergkappe,  in  the  Western 
or  Upper  Harz,  is  a  band,  1  foot  thick,  of  compact,  reddish- white 
to  grey  "  mangankiesel  "  ;  analysis  by  Erbrich  gave 

MnO.  CaO.  MgO.        CO,.  SiO,.       Undeter.      Total. 

32-251       0-477      0910     18097     49009      0-756     101*500 

This  occurrence  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Schebenholz,  near 
Elbingerode.  L.  J.  S. 

The  Qeneeds  of  the  Talc  Deposits  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y. 
By  Chablis   H.    Smyth,  jun.  {School  of  Mine$  Quart,    1896,   17, 
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333 — 341). — In  the  gneissic  area  of  the  ^dirondacks  are  large  belts  of 
crystalline  limestones  which  often  contain  tremolite  and  enstatite ; 
these  minerals  sometimes  predominate,  and  the  limestones  graduate 
into  tremolite  and  enstatite  schists.  Intimately  associated  with  these 
schists,  and,  in  fact,  graduating  into  them,  are  the  talc  deposits.  The 
talc,  being  pseudomorphous  after  these  fibrous  minerals,  is  itself  fibrous 
in  structure,  this  structure  being  parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  original 
mineral.  For  a  very  soft  specimen,  apparently  derived  from  enstatite, 
the  optic  axial  angle  was  determined  as  56°  36',  and  for  a  slightly 
harder  piece,  80°  34' ;  these  values  are  much  greater  than  is  usual  for 
talc,  and  they  evidently  decrease  with  the  progress  of  alteration  of 
the  original  mineral.  With  this  fibrous  talc  (''  agalite ")  is  also  a 
little  of  the  more  usual  form  of  foliated  talc  in  soft,  pearly  scales  ;  this 
is  almost  optically  uniaxial,  and,  unlike  the  former,  is  not  pseudomor- 
phous in  origin  but  of  independent  growth.  The  alterations  would 
have  been  effected  by  circulating  water  containing  carbonic  acid, 
probably  under  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  equations 

Enstatite.  Talc. 

4MgSi03  +  HgO  +  OOg  =  HgMggSi.Oia  +  MgCOj 

Tremolite.  Talc. 

OaMggSi^Oia  +  H^O  +  CO2  =  HgMgaSiPig  +  CaCOy 

This  substitution  of  H^  for  Oa  is  in  agreement  with  Clarke's  acid 
metasilicate  formula  for  talc.  The  resulting  carbonates  would  be 
carried  away  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  These  talc  deposits  have, 
then,  been  derived  from  tremolite  and  enstatite  schists,  which,  in  turn, 
have  originated  by  the  metamorphism  of  a  siliceous  magnesium  lime- 
stone poor  in  alumina.  L.  J.  S. 

Minerals  of  the  Ghross-Venediger  in  the  Hohe  Tauem.  By 
Ernst  Weinschenk  {Zeits.  Kryst.  Min.,  1896,  26,  337—608). — 
The  Gross-Venediger  of  the  Austrian  Alps  consists  of  a  central  mass 
of  granite  surrounded  by  eclogites,  amphibolites,  gneisses,  schists, 
phyUites,  &c.,  these  containing  isolated  patches  of  serpentine.  The 
secondary  mineral  veins  occurring  in  these  rocks  are  of  two  distinct 
types.  One  is  of  general  distribution,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  little  titanic  acid ;  the  minerals  of  constant  occurrence 
are  quartz,  felspar,  apatite  and  calcite,  whilst  the  other  minerals 
depend  on  the  kind  of  rock  containing  the  veins.  The  other  type  of 
veins  occurs  in  connection  with  the  serpentines,  and  is  of  local  distri- 
bution ;  here  quartz  and  felspar  are  absent,  and  the  surrounding  rocks 
have  no  influence  on  the  mineral  contents  of  the  veina 

Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  60  mineral  species  found  in  the 
district,  and  analyses  are  given  of  the  following  : — I,  Pistachio-green 
epidote,  occurring  with  magnetite  and  diopside  in  an  epidote-rock  in 
connection  with  the  serpentine.  II,  Bed  garnet.  Ill,  Massive  garnet, 
from  a  gamet-chlorite-rock,  which  is  an  alteration  product  of  serpen- 
tine ;  the  crystals  of  II  rest  on  this  massive  garnet,  and  the  two  are 
very  similar  in  appearance,  but  differ  in  composition.  lY,  Hyacinth- 
red  garnet  from  an  epidote-idocrase-rock.  Y,  Clove-brown  garnet 
from  a  rock  containing  epidote,  diopside  and  magnetite.    YI,  Hjracinth- 
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red  garnet.  YII,  Brown  garnet.  The  above  analyses  of  garnet,  with 
the  exception  of  III,  by  Muthmann,  are  quoted  from  H.  Schnerr 
(Inaug.'Diss.f  Munich^  1894).  VIII,  Acieular  diopside  from  crevices 
in  a  hornblende  schist.  IX,  Light  green  diopside.  X,  Albite  from 
crevices  in  amphibolite  andjeclogite;  it  contains  also  Na20,  11*19; 
K,O,019  per  cent. 


H,Oor 

loss  on 

SiOr 
L  3815 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 

CaO. 

FeO. 

HnO. 

MgO. 

ignition. 

23-51 

14-32 

23-41 

0-18 

— 

— 

1-93 

n.  36-33 

7-35 

21-64 

32-36 

1-91 

0-48 

— 

0-29 

m.  38  32 

17-38 

7-66 

31-72 

2-49 

1-50 

0-48 

0-71 

IV.  37-53 

11-99 

14-79 

33-65 

1-68 

0-28 

— 

0-48 

V.  35-97 

7-07 

22-51 

31-51 

2-88 

trace 

— 

0-25 

VL  37-96 

16-29 

8-73 

31-98 

4-46 

0-57 

— 



VIL  36-56 

7-44 

20-94 

23-59 

1-17 

(race 





Vm.  52-08 

1-96 

— 

23-31 

9-21 

0-36 

12-75 



IX.  64-19 

007 

— 

22-76 

205 

0-43 

20-24 

r 

X.  67-76 

2015 

— 

0-77 

— 

— 

— 



L.  J.  S. 
Disintegration  and  Decomposition  of  Diabase.  By  Geobge 
P.  Mebbill  {Bull,  Geol.  JSoc.  Amer.,  1896,  7,  349— 362).— The  diabase 
of  a  large  dyke  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  has  been  extensively 
disintegrated  to  a  reddish-brown,  sandy  material.  The  fresh  rock  is 
quite  firm,  but  contains  some  calcite,  a  little  zeolite  and  chlorite,  and 
^ows  a  slight  kaolinisation  of  the  felspars.  Under  I,  is  the  bulk 
analysis  of  the  fresh  diabase,  and  under  II,  that  of  the  portion  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  (1*19  per  cent,  of  the 
silica  being  soluble  in  the  former).  Under  III,  is  that  the  bulk  analysis 
of  the  disintegrated  rock,  and  lY,  is  that  of  the  soluble  portion  (0*85  per 
cent,  of  the  silica  being  here  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid).  These  analyses 
show  that  the  disintegration  is  accompanied  by  decomposition  and  a 
leaching  out  of  the  more  soluble  constituents.  As  would  be  expected, 
more  of  the  fresh  rock  is  soluble  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  than  of 
the  altered  rock.  Analysis  Y,  is  of  the  fine  silt  and  clay,  which  forms 
only  3'17  per  cent,  of  the  altered  rock.  78*87  per  cent,  of  it  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  under  the  microscope 
the  material  shows  felspar  and  other  silicates. 


1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

MO, 

47-28 

10-85 

44-44 

9-50 

36-61 

8-48 

1803 

20-22 

4-74 

23-19 

4-86 1 

0-00 

0-00 

1%°' 

3-661 
8-89 

10-91 

12-70 

10-00  f 

40-68 

2-42 

18-10 

OaO 

7-09 

3-09 

6-03 

1-50 

3-44 

1-83 

25-89 

MgO 

3-17 

2-20 

2-82 

1-84 

4-02 

0-68 

21-70 

MnO 

0-77 

n.d. 

0-52 

n.d. 

n.d. 

0-32 

41-57 

K,0 

2-16 

1-21 

1-75 

0-68 

1-82 

0-62 

29-15 

Na,0 

3-94 

0-50 

3-93 

0-17 

2-14 

0-50 

12  83 

PA 

0-68 

n.d. 

0-70 

n.d. 

— 

0-08 

11-39 

Ignition    2-73 

2-73 

3-73 

3-73 

10-97 

0-53 

000 

ToUl 

100-69 

36-23 

99-81 

32-28 

99-68 

14-93 
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Column  YI  gives  the  percentage  loss  for  the  entire  rock,  as 
calculated  from  I  and  III,  on  the  supposition  that  the  total  amount 
of  alumina  has  remained  unaffected'during  the  alteration  of  the  rock, 
and  column  VII  gives  the  percentage  loss  of  each  constituent,  as 
calculated  from  I  and  YI.  Calculating  the  results  on  this  basis 
brings  out  points  which  are  not  obvious  on  mere  inspection  of  the 
bulk  analyses  of  the  fresh  and  altered  rock  ;  for  example,  it  is  seen 
that  calcium,  potassium,  iron  and  magnesium  have  been  relatively 
largely  removed.  The  analyses  of  the  granite  of  the  district  of 
Columbia  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii.,  483)  are  here  recalculated  in  this  manner. 
The  assumption  that  the  total  amount  of  alumina  remains  constant  is 
taken  from  Both,  but  it  does  not  always  seem  to  be  correct,  for  in  some 
cases  ferric  oxide  is  more  refractory  than  the  alumina. 

The  relative  rapidity  of  rock  weathering  in  high  and  low  latitudes  is 
discussed,  and  it  is  insisted  that  the  rapid  disintegration  in  warm, 
moist  climates  has  been  emphasised  too  much.  Here,  decomposition 
follows  more  closely  upon  disintegration,  whilst  in  cold  regions,  where 
the  action  of  frost  is  a  potent  factor,  disintegration  exceeds  decom- 
position. The  term  degeneration,  to  include  both  disintegtation  and 
decomposition,  is  proposed.  L.  J.  S. 

Dust  which  fell  [in  AustriarHungaiy]  in  Pebruaiy,  1896. 
By  Conrad  H.  vox  John  {Verh,  k.k.  geoL  Reichsaiist.,  1896,  259 — 264). 
—On  February  25th.  [and  26th.,  1896.  there  was  a  fall  of  dust  and 
snow  over  a  large  area  in  Hungary,  mainly  about  the  Flatten  See, 
but  extending  into  Austria  as  far  north  as  Austrian  Silesia.  The 
dust  from  different  localities  is  very  similar,  being^  dark  brown, 
and  of  extreme  fineness.  Under  the  microscope,  the  principal 
constituent  is  seen  as  grains  of  a  grey,  transparent,  amorphous 
material,  which  analysis  shows  to  be  a  clay.  There  are  also  black 
particles  of  organic  matter,  numerous  grains  and  splinters  of  quartz, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  augite,  zircon,  rutile,  etc.  Mica  and  remains 
of  organisms  were  not  found.  The  first  four  of  the  following  analyses 
are  of  material  from  different  localities.  All  contain  a  little  carbonic 
acid  and  organic  matter.  The  first  contains  2*92  and  the  second  2*48 
per  cent,  of  carbon. 


H,0 

Loss  on 

SiOj. 

AlA. 

FeaO,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K,0. 

Na-O.  (at  lOO**). 

ignition. 

Total. 

49*29 

16-60 

6-17 

4-23 

2-46 

2-94 

1-02 

2-80 

16  09 

100-50 

62-26 

13-95 

7-10 

3-86 

2-45 

8  05 

1-46 

2-78 

12-96 

99-85 

62-60 

14-20 
16-24 

6-40 
6-68 

3-80 
3-66 

2-45 
2-68 

2-97 

1-44 

3-02 
3  01 

13-80 
11-08 

100-58 

66-28 

'1?67] 

100-00 

46-10 

16-95 

13-25 

4-85 

2-64 

1-95 

0-86 

6-70 

8-84 

100-47 

The  great  similarity  shown  in  these  analyses  points  to  a  common 
origin  for  the  dust.  The  decrease  in  silica  to  the  north  is  explained  by 
quartz  having  fallen  before  the  other  constituents.  The  last  of  the 
above  analyses  is  of  Nile  mud  (containing  also  0*34  SO3, 1  per  cent.  C^ 
and  some  CO2)}  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  dust  in  question  came  from 
Egypt ;  as,  however,  there  was  no  storm  at  Alexandria  from  21st.  to 
26th.  of  February,  it  may  have  come  from  Servia  and  S.  Hungary. 

J..  J.  S, 
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The  Arlin^on  Iron.  By  Newton  H.  Winchell  {Amer.  Geologist, 
1896,  18^  267— 271).— This  iron  was  found  in  March,  1894,  at  2J 
miles  north-east  of  Arlington,  Sibley  Co.,  Minnesota.  It  is  roughly 
heart-shaped,  with  an  average  thickness  of  1  inch;  weight  19f  lbs. 
The  convex  side  is  tolerably  smooth  and  has  a  spotted  appearance, 
whilst  the  opposite,  nearly  plane,  surface  is  pitted  and  rough,  some  of 
the  pits  almost  penetrating  the  specimen.  Three  structural  directions, 
brought  oat  by  etching,  are  described  in  detail.  Analysis  by  F.  F. 
Sharpless  gave : 


Fe. 

NL 

Co. 

P. 

Total 

90-781 

8-605 

1023 

0,045 

100-454 

Also  Or,  Cu,  and  combined  carbon  in  traces ;  S,  Si,  and  Mn  are  absent. 
The  oompoeition  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform,  as  four  determina- 
tions of  the  iron  varied  between  90*58  and  91*74;  the  carbon  also 
varies.  L.  J.  S. 

Discovery  of  Argon  in  the  Gases  of  a  Spring  at  Perchtolds- 
dorf,  near  Vienna.  By  Max  Bambebqeb  {Monatah.,  1896,  17, 
604 — 612).  The  gas  from  the  same  spring  was  investigated  in  1853  by 
Bagsky,  who  showed  that  the  gas  contains  9 3 '8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
The  author  confirms  Bagsky's  analyses,  but,  also  finds  that  the 
gas  described  as  nitrogen  by  Bagsky  contains  1*11 — 1'24  per  cent,  of 
argon.  J.  J.  S. 

Water  from  a  Mineral  Spring  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Kansas.  By 
Edgar  H.  S.  Bailet  and  Mabt  A.  Bice  {Trans.  Kansas  Acad.  Sci., 
1896  (1893—4),  14,  40— 41).— Water  from  a  spring  2  miles  east  of 
Cawker  City  and  half  a  mile  south-east  of  the  celebrated  <*  Great  Spirit 
Spring,"  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Kansas,  gave  in  parts  per  100,000  :  SiO^  and 
insoluble  matter,  1*53;  FogOg  and  AlgOg,  166  ;  CaO,  38*66;  MgO, 
61*48;  8O3,  269*50;  K2O,  21*20;  NagO,  753*30  ;  CI,  74000;  B^Oj, 
trace ;  CO^  (calculated),  35*69.  This  composition  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  water  of  the  "  Great  Spirit  Spring."  L.  J.  S. 

Thermal  Spring  at  Wiesbaden.  By  C.  Bemioius  Fbesenius 
and  Eenst  Hintz  {Jahrh.  Nassau.  Ver.,  1896,  JaJirg.  49,  3—23).— 
The  water  of  the  Augusta  Victoria  bath  at  Wiesbaden  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°;  sp.  gr.  =  1*006455  at  14°.  Analysis  gave,  in  parts  per 
1000:  NaCl,  6*644452;  KCl,  0*172013;  liCl,  0  018825;  NH^Cl 
0-012666  ;  CaClg,  0599187  ;  NaBr,  0004920  ;  Nal,  0000025  ;  CaSO^' 
0*068816  ;  SrSO^,  0*024678  ;  BaSO^,  0001381  ;  CaH2{C03)2,  0364834  , 
MgH2(C03)2, 0*248852;  FeH2(C03)2,  0001392;  MnH2(C03)2,  0*001716; 
CajAsjOy,  0*000045 ;  Ca3P208,  0000081 ;  CaB.O^,  0002565 ;  SiOg,; 
0*069782 ;  free  COg,  0*282091 ;  total,  8-508321,  Also  traces  of 
rubidium,  csesium,  nitric  acid,  titanic  acid,  copper,  and  organic  sub- 
stances. This  composition  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  thermal 
waters  of  Wiesbaden  containing  sodium  chloride ;  analyses  of  these 
are  quoted  for  comparison.  Full  analytical  details  are  given  in  the 
paper.  L.  J.  S. 
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Carbonated  Water  from.  Seifersdorf  (Austrian. Silesia).     By 
Ernst  Ludwiq  (Tsch.  Min.  Mitih,,  1896,  16,  133—139).— Water  from 
a   spring  at   the   village  of  Seifersdorf,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  gave,  in 
10,000  parts:  K^SO^,  0057;  NagSO^,  0037;  NaCl,  0  058;  NagCO,, 
1-775;  CaCOg,  7*171;  SrCOg,  0-021;  MgCOg,  1000;  FeCOg,  0-179 
MnCOg,  0-026  ;  AlgOg,  0-001 ;  Si02,  0620 ;    organic   matter,   0*040 
OOgin  bicarbonates,  4*499;  CO2  free,  17-449;  total  solids,  10-985 
also  traces  of  lithium  and  phosphoric  acid.     Sp.  gr.  =  1-00163  at  17*2° 
(compared  with  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature).     The  com- 
position of  the  water  remains  constant  throughout  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  the  temperature  only  varies  from  10 — 12^.     The  rocks  of 
the  district  are  limestones,  clayey  sandstones,  and  also  some  of  volcanic 
origin.  L.  J.  S. 

The  Constantin-Spring  in  Gleiohenberg  (Styria).  By  Eenst 
LuDWiG  (Tsch.  Min.  MiUh.,  1896,  16,  140— 149).— The  celebrated 
mineral  waters  of  Gleiohenberg,  Styria,  were  known  to  the  Romans  ; 
analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Constantin-spring  have  previously  been 
made  by  Schrotter  (1834)  and  Gottlieb  (1864).  The  results  of  the 
present  analysis  are,  in  parts  per  10,000  :  KgSO^,  1-023  ;  KOI,  0*012  ; 
NaOl,  18-223;  NagB^O^,  0082;  Na2HP0^,  0006;  Na^COs,  25-060; 
LigOOg,  0-039  ;  OaCOg,  3-541  ;  SrCOg,  0054 ;  BaCOg,  0-004 ;  MgCOg, 
4-215;  FeCOg,  0-027 ;  MnCOg,  0-002;  AlgOg,  0-002;  SiOg,  0-647"; 
organic  matter,  0-054;  COj  in  bicarbonates,  14*212;  COg  free, 
20-519 ;  total  solids,  52-937 ;  also  traces  of  c»sium  and  rubidium. 
These  results  agree,  in  the  important  constituents,  with  the  older 
analyses,  so  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
water  during  the  last  60  years.  Sp.  gr.  =  1-0057  at  17*6°  (compared 
with  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature).  The  temperature  of 
the  water  is  17 '3^.  The  rocks  of  the  district  are  mainly  trachytes, 
together  with  basalts  and  Tertiary  sands  and  marls.  From  the  water, 
opal  has  been  deposited  in  the  trachyte,  and  pebbles  and  plants  have 
been  cemented  together  by  a  siliceous  deposit.  L.  J.  S. 

Deposit  from,  a  Chalybeate  Water.  By  E.  0.  Case  {Trans. 
Kansas  Acad.  Sci.,  1896  (1893—4),  14,  36— 37).— Water  from  a  well 
near  Lawrence,  and  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Kansas  Biver,  gave,  in 
parts  per  100,000  :  SiOg  and  insoluble  matter,  4*50 ;  FogOg  and  AlgOg, 
3-45;  CaSO..  931;  CaCOg,  15*03;  MgCOg,  6*72;  NaCl,  14*43; 
total  solids,  5344 ;  CO2  (free  and  in  bicarbonates),  25*01.  The  water 
is  at  first  clear,  but,  on  standing,  soon  becomes  turbid.  In  the  well  is 
a  homogeneous  deposit  having  the  following  composition,  which 
approaches  that  of  limonite  :  Si02  and  insoluble  matter,  19*30  ;  FooOg 
with  a  little  ALjOg,  46*95;  H.O  below  100°,  915;  HgC  at  230°, 
14*40;  CaSO^,  025;  CaCOg,  7*32;  MgCOg,  0*75;  NaOl,  0*60  per 
cent. ;  organic  matter,  not  determined.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
silica  has  remained  in  solution  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  iron.  The 
well  is  sunk  in  gravel  containing  nodules  of  limonite,  and  this  has 
been  dissolved  by  the  percolating  carbonated  water ;  the  iron  in  the 
freshly-drawn  water  exists  in  the  ferrous  state,  Ij,  J.  S, 
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Abeorption  of  Dextrose  in  the  Small  Intestine,  and  the 
Effects  of  Drugs  on  the  Process.  By  Fbiedbich  yon  Scanzoni 
{ZeiL  Biol.,  1896,  33,  462— 474).— Ethereal  oils,  oil  of  mustard, 
alcohol,  pepper,  and  orezin  have,  in  certain  concentrations,  a  favour 
cble  inflnence  on  the  absorption  of  dextrose  in  the  intestine,  as  in  the 
stomach.  In  the  stomach,  the  absorption  may  be  increased  fivefold, 
but  this  ia  not  nearly  so  well  marked  in  the  intestine ;  the  rise  is  only 
a  few  degrees  per  cent.,  for  the  intestine  is  already,  in  normal  circum- 
stances, the  ideal  place  for  dextrose  absorption.  The  dose  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  intestine  is  smaller ;  for  instance,  oil  of  mustard  (1  in 
200)  has  no  harmful  effect  on  the  stomach  and  stimulates  the 
absorption  process  there,  but  it  is  harmful  to  the  intestine. 

W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Peptone  in  the  Small  Intestine,  and  the 
Bflfect  of  Drags  on  the  Process.  By  Ernst  Fabnsteineb  {Zeit. 
Bid,,  1896,  38,  476 — 488). — A  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
peptone  was  introduced  through  a  fistula  into  the  ileum  in  a  dog, 
and  after  15  minutes,  63  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  was  absorbed. 

Addition  of  5  per  cent,  alcohol  raised  this  figure  to  72 — 74 ;  oil  of 
mustard  (1  :  1500—6000)  to  72—73 ;  oil  of  cinnamon  (1  :600)  to  69. 
The  effect  of  these  drugs  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  stomach.  Bitters 
like  quassia  have  no  constant  action.  Mucilages  hinder  absorption  ; 
2  per  cent,  of  starch  brings  the  absorption  down  to  21 — 25  per 
cent.  W.  D.  H. 

Changes  in  Cane  Sugar  in  the  Alimentary  CctnaL  By 
Heikbich  Kubnbb  {Zeit.  Bid,  1896,  33,  404— 407).— Inversion  of 
cane  sugar  does  not  occur  in  the  stomach,  nor  in  artificial  gastric 
digestion.  The  statement  often  made  to  the  contrary  is  owing  (1)  to 
dextrose  being  present  from  the  remains  of  the  previous  meal ;  (2)  to 
the  ingestion  of  sugar  which  had  previously  been  partly  inverted ; 
and  (3)  to  the  fact  that  in  pathological  cases,  especially  if  there  is  a 
transudation  of  serum  into  the  stomach,  inversion  may  occur. 

Inversion  begins  in  the  small  intestine;  cane  sugar  is,  however, 
resistant,  and  may  be  found  in  small  amounts  quite  low  down  the 
intestine.  Absorption  of  cane  sugar  occurs  most  rapidly  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  W.  D.  H. 

Iron  in  the  AnitnAl  Organism.  By  WiNFiELn  S.  Hall  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1896,  i,  970;  from  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Archiy,  1896,  49—83).— 
Camiferrin  was  added  to  food  free  from  iron,  and  given  to  white  mice ; 
the  tissues  being  examined  microchemically  by  the  ammonium  sulphide 
method,  and  control  experiments  made  on  mice  that  had  had  no  cami- 
ferrin. The  whole  animals  were  also  incinerated,  and  the  iron 
estimated  in  the  ash.  In  those  fed  only  on  food  free  from  iron,  there  was 
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a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  total  iron  of  the  body  in  three  weeks.  In 
those  fed  on  carniferrin,  the  red  corpuscles  increased  in  number,  and 
absorption  of  the  iron  was  found  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  duodenum, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  jejunum.  Storage  of  iron  occurred  in  the 
spleen,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  liver.  The  liver,  large  intestine, 
and  kidney  appear  also  to  excrete  iron.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Value  of  Bhajnoose  in  the  Normal  and  Diabetic 
Organism.  By  Ludwig  Lindemann  and  Richard  May  (CAem.  C«n^., 
1896,  i,  932—933  irom  Beutsch.  Arch.  Klin,  Med.,  66,  283— 294).— In 
a  healthy  man,  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  rhamnose  given  was  recovered 
in  the  urine;  in  a  diabetic  patient,  11*7  per  cent,  in  the  urine  and 
4*4  per  cent,  in  the  faeces  was  recovered ;  there  was  a  simultaneous 
excretion  of  dextrose,  but  the  nitrogenous  output  was  diminished  from 
17  to  14*8  grams  per  diem.  Ehamnose  acts,  therefore,  as  a  proteid- 
sparing  food.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Proteids  of  Leuceemic  Urine.  By  Eudolf  Kolisgh  and 
Richard  BuriIn  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1896,  i,  972—973,  from  ZeiU.  Klin, 
Med,,  29,  374 — 380). — Albumosuria  is  not  a  constant  feature  in 
leucaemia;  when  present,  it  probably  originates  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  leucocytes,  the  increase  in  alloxuric  substances  in  the  urine 
supporting  this  view.  The  principal  new  point  made  out  in  the  case 
described  is  the  occurrence  of  Lilienfeld's  histon  in  the  urine. 

W.  D.  H. 

Lucifera^e,  or  the  Light-producing  Enzyme  of  Animalfl  and 
Plants.  By  Raphael  Dubois  {Compt  Bend.,  1896,  123,  653—654). 
— The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  active  agent  in  the  production  of 
light  by  certain  animals  and  plants  is  a  substance  having  the  general 
characters  of  an  enzyme,  to  which  he  therefore  gives  the  name  luci- 
/eraaey  and  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  slow  oxidation.  The  lumini- 
ferous  organs  of  the  glow-worm,  and  the  eggs  contained  in  the  ovaries 
of  the  female,  give  with  tincture  of  guaiacum,  a  fine,  blue  coloration, 
as  does  also  the  luminous  mucus  from  the  surface  of  dead  fish  after 
treatment  with  chloroform  water  and  filtration.  A.  G.  C. 

AncQyses  of  Human,  Cows',  and  Mai*es'  Milk.  By  William 
Gamereb  and  Fbiedbich  Soldneb  (Zeit.  Biol.,  1896,  33,  •535 — 568. 
Gompare  Abstr..  1896,  ii,  378). — A  very  large  number  of  analyses  of 
human,  cows',  and  mares'  milk  are  given ;  in  the  case  of  human  milk, 
the  different  dates  of  lactation  are  stated.  The  paper  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  tables  of  results,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  shortened, 
and  do  not  appear  to  show  any  new  points  of  interest. 

W.  D.  H. 

Oonstancy  of  the  Freezing  Points  of  Milk  and  other 
Organio  Liquids.  By  J.  Winteb  {Bull.  Soc.  Chem,,  1896,  [31,  16, 
162— 163).— The  author  finds  that  his  observations  (Abstr.,  1896,ii,  199) 
have  been  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  Beckmann. 
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Sbccretion  of  Calcium  in  Diabetes.  By  Ebkst  Tenbaum  (Zeit. 
Biol.,  1896, 33,  379 — 403).— The  increased  amount,  both  of  liquid  and 
solid  nutriment  taken  by  diabetics,  accounts,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  urine  and  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted. 
When  snch  increase  occurs,  the  quantity  of  calcium  salts  in  the  urine 
inereaaee  also  in  a  proportionate  way.  The  large  output  of  calcium 
appears  to  be  dependent  solely  on  the  increased  nutriment  taken. 
Galcinm  and  proteid  are  so  closely  associated  that  this  is  what  would 
be  expected.  W.  D.  H. 


GheiiiiBtry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


The  ChangreB  which  take  place  in  Milk,  either  Spontaneously, 
or  during  Cnlinary  Processes.  By  Antoine  B^champ  {BulL  Soc. 
Chim.y  1896,  [3],  15,  96). — An  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  germ  theory  of  fermentation  of  organic  solutions.  M.  W.  T. 

Putrefoction  of  Albumin.  By  Oskab  Emmeblino  {Ber.y  1896, 
29,  2721 — 2726). — In  these  experiments,  pure  proteids  were  treated 
with  pure  cultivations  of  micro-organisms. 

L  Behaviour  of  wheat  gluten  with  Proteus  vulgaris.  Wheat  paste 
freed  from  starch  by  treatment  with  malt  and  repeated  washing  with 
water,  and  from  fatty  substances  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
was  mixed  with  calcium  carbonate,  potassium  phosphate,  and  mag- 
nesiom  sulphate,  and  placed  in  the  Koch  steam  steriliser  for  3  days, 
it  was  then  mixed  with  the  Proteus  and  kept  in  an  incubator  at 
37° ;  after  4  days,  gas  began  to  be  evolved,  which  consisted  of  46  per 
cent.  COg,  38  per  cent.  H,  and  16  per  cent.  N.  After  14  days,  the 
prooesa  was  stopped,  and  the  strongly  alkaline  liquid  distilled  in  a  cur- 
rent of  steam.  The  distillate  consisted  of  phenols  and  volatile  bases, 
from  which  trimethylamine  was  isolated  and  identified.  The  residue 
contained  the  non-volatile  bases,  and  the  acids  as  their  calcium  salts ; 
in  the  former,  betaine  was  present,  and  was  isolated  by  means  of  its 
aorochloride  (m.  p.  227°).  The  acids  were  separated  by  the  frac- 
tional precipitation  of  their  silver  salts,  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric 
acids  being  identified. 

II.  Behaviour  of  Egg  albumin  with  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 
The  decomposition  products,  isolated  in  the  same  way,  were  found  to 
be,  in  <^  distillate,  phenol,  indole,  and  scatole,  and  in  tfte  residue,  volar 
tUcf  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  traces  of  higher  fatty 
acids ;  nan^vclatile,  oxalic  and  succinic  acids.  Betaine  and  trimethyl- 
amine were  also  present.  J.  F.  T. 

A  New  BacUlus  which  forms  Butyric  Acid  ftrom  Glycerol 
By  Oskab  Emkbbling  (J^^r.,  1896,  29,  2726— 2727).— This  bacillus, 
for  which  the  author  proposes  the  Qame  Bacillus  boocopricus,  is  isolated 
from  cow-excrement  by  Fritz's  method.  It  is  very  similar  to  B, 
subtiUs,  and  grows  well  on  gelatin.  With  beef  broth,  it  does  not 
form    indole.      With  glycerol,  at   36^,   in   the   presence  of  calcium 
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carbonate,  methylic  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  traces  of 
formic  and  succinic  acids  are  produced ;  6  grams  of  alcohol,  4'5  grains 
of  acetic  acid,  and  7  grams  of  normal  butyric  acid  being  obtained 
from  600  grams  of  glycerol.  From  grape  sugar,  ethylic  alcohol  and 
lactic  acid  are  produced.  J.  F.  T. 

The  Cause  of  Poisoning  by  Curtains  containing  Arsenic.  By 
OsKAB  Emmebling  (Bbt,,  1896,  29,  2728).— As  the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  experiments  conducted  witli  different  bacilli  and  micrococci, 
the  author  states  that  in  no  case  is  hydrogen  arsenide  evolved  from 
fabrics  containing  arsenic  by  their  means.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
improbable  that  poisoning  from  woollen  stuffs  containing  arsenic  is  due 
to  hydrogen  arsenide,  evolved  by  the  action  of  a  micro-organism. 

J.  F.  T. 

Denitrifying  Bacteria  and  the  Loss  of  Nitrogen  caused  by 
them.  By  H.  Bubri  and  Albert  Stutzer  (Ann  Agron.,  1896,  22, 
491—494 ;  from  Cmtr.  Bact.  Far.,  1895,  1,  2  Abt.,  257,  350,  392  and 
422). — From  horse-dung,  two  bacteria  were  isolated,  which  together,  but 
not  singly,  decomposed  nitrites  with  liberation  of  free  nitrogen.  The  one 
was  identified  as  Bcusterium  coli  commune,  whilst  the  other  is  new,  and 
is  designated  B,  denitrificana  I.  Another  variety,  B,  denitrificans  II. , 
which  alone  liberates  nitrogen  from  nitrates  and  nitrites,  was  isolated 
from  old  straw.  This  micro-organism  throve  in  artificial  solutions  as 
well  as  in  nitrate-broth,  and  destroyed  the  nitrate  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  B,  coli  with  B.  denit.  /.,  however,  caused  no  turbidity  in  the 
artificial  solution  in  a  week,  and  did  not  decompose  the  nitrate  in  the 
least,  in  absence  of  complex  nitrogen  compounds. 

The  destruction  of  nitrates  (in  both)  is  checked  when  the  amount  of 
nitrate  present  exceeds  0  "5 — 0*6  per  cent.  This  holds  both  for  B.  coli 
with  B.  deniL  L  and  for  B.  denit.  II,  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production  of  nitrite  (which  is  not  poisonous,  as  the  author  formerly 
supposed),  but  to  excessive  alkalinity. 

In  the  presence  of  0*06 — 007  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  the 
fermentation  produced  by  B.  coli  with  B.  denit,  7.  was  checked,  whilst  B. 
denit,  II,  remained  active  in  presence  of  0*14  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
add. 

Quantitative  experiments  with  B,  denit,  II,  in  artificial  solutions, 
showed  that  22*2,  20*3  and  20'6  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrates  remains,  and  is  probably  in  the  form  of  proteids.  On  one 
occasion,  79  5,  on  another  82*7,  percent,  was  evolved  as  gas.  Neither 
carbonic  anhydride  nor  nitrous  oxide  could  be  detected. 

In  the  complete  absence  of  oxygen,  B,  denit,  I  with  B,  t^oli  reduce 
nitrates  completely,  but  without  evolution  of  nitrogen,  the  nitrate 
being  almost  entirely  converted  into  nitrite.  With  very  limited  access 
of  air,  B.  denit.  I.  will  develop  suflSciently  to  give  rise  (in  conjunction 
with  B.  coli)  to  evolution  of  free  nitrogen;  whilst  with  abundant 
aeration  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  is  normal. 

B,  denit,  II,  decomposes  nitrates  normally  in  complete  absence  of 
air,  whilst  with  aeration,  the  fermentation  is  hindered  or  completely 
stopped.  _  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Origin  of  Trixnethylamine,  and  the  Spontaneous  Develop- 
ment of  Heat  in  Hope.  By  Johannes  Behbbns  (Bied.  Cenir.,  1896, 
25,  713—714;  from  Ber  Bierbrcmer,  1896,  578— 579).— Whilst, 
aooording  to  Griesmayer  and  Greshoff,  trimethylamine  is  a  constitueDt 
of  hopsy  the  author  was  unable  to  detect  its  presence  either  in  fresh 
h<^M,  or  in  hops  which  had  been  kept  in  the  dry  state.  In  presence  of 
water,  however,  hops  acquire  a  very  repulsive  odour,  in  which  that  of 
trimethylamine  can  readily  be  detected.  This  change,  and  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  accompanies  it,  is  due  to  a  bacterium  (BacUlus 
lupuiiperda)  which  resembles  Fliigge's  B.  fiuoreacena  putihua  both 
morphologically  and  physiologically.  The  nitrogenous  substances  of 
the  hops  which  are  utilised  by  the  bacillus  are  proteids,  choline, 
ammonia,  and  asparagine,  whilst  malic  and  citric  acids,  4fec.,  supply 
carbon.  The  tannin  present  in  the  hops  does  not  seem  to  be  changed 
by  the  bacillus.  The  antiseptic  nature  of  hops  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  other  micro-organisms.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Phenylquinolines  and  Phosphines  on  Lower 
Organisms.  By  A.  J.  F.  Hermann  Tappeineb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896, 
i,  1010—1011  ;  from  Deutsch,  Arch,  Klin,  Med.yQG,  369— 380).— Those 
organisms  (Infusoria,  Amoebie,  Turbellaridae)  on  which  quinine  works 
strongly  are  even  more  readily  killed  by  phenylquinolines  and  phos- 
phines j  those  (yeasts,  bacteria)  on  which  quinine  has  but  little  action 
are  less  affected  by  the  compounds  in  question.  Of  the  phenylquino- 
lines, the  fi-oompowoid  acts  most  strongly,  the  a-compound  least  so. 

W.  D.  H. 

Vegetation  in  Respired  Air.  By  Louis  Mangin  {Bied.  Centr., 
1896,25,  689—690;  from  Jour.  Agric,  prat,  1896,  i,  491—493).— 
Equal  quantities  of  seeds  and  tubers  were  placed,  with  equal  amounts 
of  water,  in  each  of  a  series  of  receivers  through  which  air  was  drawn 
by  means  of  a  pump.  The  apparatus  was  so  constructed  that  a  small 
quantity  of  air  could  be  withdrawn  for  analysis.  As  the  air  became 
richer  in  carbonic  anhydride  and  poorer  in  oxygen,  growth  was  con- 
siderably retarded.  Whilst  linseed  absorbe'd  3' 29  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  produced  1*44  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  amounts  were 
1*45  and  1*04  per  cent,  when  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride 
was  present.  In  the  case  of  peas,  the  amount  of  substance  produced 
diminished  from  53*5  to  42 '5  grams  when  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
anhydride  rose  from  1 — 3  to  2 — 5  per  cent.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  oxidation  process  indicated  by  an  increase 
in  the  quotients  QO^jO^*  With  linseed,  for  instance,  this  was  0*51  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  I — 3  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  0*74 
when  the  percentage  was  2 — 5  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Vegetable  Proteids.  By  TamAs  KosutAny 
{Landw.'Versuchs.-Stat.,  1896,  48,  13—32).  The  object  of  the  author's 
experiments  was  to  throw  light  on  the  question  whether  assimilation, 
and  the  process  of  reduction  which  it  involves,  influences  the  produc- 
tion of  proteids  from  asparagine.     Assuming  that  amides  are  formed 
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from  proteids  as  secondary  products  of  oxidation  in  germinating  seeds, 
it  seemed  likely  that,  in  developed  plants,  proteids  might  be  formed 
from  amides  in  the  process  of  deozidation  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Comparative  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  one  half  of  a 
number  of  leaves  of  Riparia  sauvage  were  cut  during  the  day  (between  2 
and  3  p.m.),  the  remaining  halves  being  separated  from  the  plants  in 
the  night,  and  analysed. 

The  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  diminished  as  the  season  advanced. 
In  the  1894  experiments,  the  difference  was  about  0*25  per  cent,  (from 
21st  June  to  the  end  of  August),  but  in  1895,  with  a  longer  interval, 
the  percentage  diminished  from  5*314  (on  May  8)  to  1*25  at  the  end  of 
October.  As  regards  variations  in  composition  during  day  and  night, 
the  total  nitrogen  was  somewhat  higher  during  the  night  than  in  the 
day  time  (102-37:100),  but  the  non-proteid  nitrogen  is  much  less  by- 
night  than  by  day  (45 :  100).  The  leaves  contain  rather  more  ammonia 
but  less  nitric  acid  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  time.  Since,  in  the 
nighty  oxidation  prevails  in  the  plant,  it  is  probable  that  the  conver- 
iion  of  nitrates  into  proteids  is  greatest  in  the  night.  No  asparagine, 
or  similar  substance,  could  be  detected  in  the  leaves  cut  off  in  the  night. 
It  is  concluded  that,  whilst  the  crude  substances  which  produce  proteids 
are  chiefly  taken  up  by  the  plant  in  the  day  time,  their  actual  conver- 
sion into  proteids  takes  place  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 

The  leaves  contain  on  the  average  1*10  per  cent,  more  water  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day  time.  Leaves  cut  in  the  day  time  contain  the 
most  sugar,  those  cut  in  the  night  the  most  free  acids. 

The  percentage  of  ash  increased,  somewhat  irregularly,  from  9*43 
on  May  8  to  19*93  on  October  23.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Nitrogen  on  Root  Formation.  By  Hermann  Muller 
{Bied,  Centr,y  1896,  25,  595—597 ;  from  Jdhresh^,  Vffi'suclis-stat. 
WddensiDeiL,  1895,  4,  48). — Water-culture  experiments  were  made  in 
which  half  of  the  roots  of  a  number  of  plants  were  immersed  in 
nutritive  solutions  free  from  nitrogen,  the  other  half  in  solutions  con- 
taining nitrogen.  The  plants  selected  were  vetches,  maize,  sunflower, 
and  beans,  &c.  In  presence  of  nitrogen,  the  root-development  wa43 
greatly  increased.  It  is  concluded  that  proteids  are  formed  in  the 
roots,  and  not  in  the  leaves  only ;  otherwise,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  proteids  migrated  to  the  roots  directly  supplied  with  nitrogen,  and 
not  to  those  (of  the  same  plants)  growing  in  solutions  free  from 
nitrogen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Physiological  Significance  of  Lecithin  in  Plants.  By 
Julius  Stoklasa  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2761— 2771).— The  important  part 
which  is  played  by  phosphoric  acid  in  plant  physiology  has  led  the 
author  to  determine  the  proportion  of  lecithin  occurring  in  certain 
vegetable  organs  ;  the  paper  forms  a  summary  of  the  analytical  results 
and  the  conclusions  which  they  suggest.  Seeds  which  are  rich  in 
albumin  contain  also  a  greater  proportion  of  lecithin,  whilst  oily 
seeds,  those,  for  instance,  of  Brassica  oleracea,  JSinapis  arvensisy  and 
Beta  vulgaris^  are  poor  in  lecithin  3  germination  of  the  last-named  is 
not  accompanied  by  decomposition  of  lecithin,  but  in  the  case  of  Pisum 
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aeUivum  this  process  involves  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question.  In  the  fruit  of  maize,  74  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  lecithin  is  found  in  the  embryo  and  scutellum,  only  26  per 
cent,  oocorring  in  the  endosperm ;  from  this  fact,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  lecithin  in  the  scutellum,  and  especially  in  the  embryo,  under 
the  influence  of  radiant  energy,  serves  to  elaborate  chlorophyll  in  the 
early  stages  of  plant  life.  Development  of  the  ]eaf  is  also  associated 
with  the  production  of  lecithin,  which  increases  with  the  multiplication 
of  chlorophyll  granules  ;  this  increase  is  in  some  way  related  to  the 
assimilation  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  it  appears  probable  to  the 
author  that  lecithin  arises  in  the  granules  themselves  as  a  product  of 
assimilation.  Moreover,  analyses  show  that  vine  leaves,  when  allowed 
to  grow  for  10  days  in  darkness,  contain  only  one-third  as  much  leci- 
thin as  similar,  but  unprotected,  leaves  from  the  same  plant  collected 
at  the  same  time  of  day  (4  o'clock). 

Chl4jroiecithin*i3  an  amorphous,  greenish-black  substance  with  metallic 
lustre,  which  has  been  isolated  from  freshly-gathered,  un  pressed  grass 
leaves  ;  its  behaviour  towards  baryta  indicates  the  presence  of  choline, 
glyceiylpho^phoric  acid,  and  chlorophyllan  groups,  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
resembles  Hoppe-Seyler's  chlorophyllan,  differing  from  that  substance, 
however,  in  the  amount  of  phosphorus  present^  for  whilst  chlorophyllan 
contains  only  1*38  per  cent.,  chlorolecithin  contains  3*37  per  cent. 

Thus  the  author  has  traced  an  intimate  connection  between  lecithin 
and  chlorophyll,  and  maintains  that,  not  only  does  the  former  sub- 
stance actually  occur  in  chlorophyll  granules,  but  that  phosphorus  is  a 
constituent  of  chlorophyll,  and  that  without  this  element  the  elaboration 
of  chlorophyll  and  the  development  of  chlorophyll  granules  is  impossible. 

Examination  of  apple-blossom  has  shown  that  the  pedicel  is  engaged 
in  transmitting  lecithin  from  the  leaf  to  the  flower.  The  petals  are 
richest  in  lecithin  previous  to  fertilisation,  acting  as  storage  vessels, 
which  become  rapidly  depleted  of  lecithin  when  the  fruit  is  formed. 
The  pollen  contains  6  per  cent,  of  lecithin,  and,  Zacharias  having 
shown  that  nuclein  occurs  in  this  product,  it  is  noteworthy  that  animal 
spermatozoa  also  contain  lecithin  and  nuclein.  M.  O.  F. 

Ck^xistence  of  ILaccaae  and  Tyrosinase  in  certain  Fungi. 
By  Gab&iel  Beetrand  {Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  463— 465).— An 
extract  of  various  species  of  Buasula  obtained  by  plasmolysis  with 
washed  chloroform  or  ether,  has  much  more  active  oxidising  properties 
than  extracts  prepared  by  the  methods  previously  described.  It  also 
acts  on  tyrosin,  in  addition  to  having  the  oxidising  properties  of  laccase, 
and  it  would  seem  that  both  ferments  are  present  in  the  extract.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  extract  is  heated  at  70%  the 
power  of  affecting  tyrosin  disappears,  whilst  the  extract  still  attacks  the 
substances  that  are  oxidised  by  laccase.  When  an  extract  of  Russula 
cUliea  in  aqueous  chloroform  is  mixed  withexcess  of  alcohol,  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  and  the  liquid  does  not  attack  tyrosin,  but  oxidises 
phenols  and  amines  in  the  same  manner  as  laccase.  The  precipitate,  when 
purified  by  suspension  in  chloroform  and  reprecipitation  by  alcohol,  yields 

*  This  is  not  a  chlorinated  derivatiye  of  lecithin,  as  its  name  wotQd  seem  to  imply 
^[EoiToa«]. 
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an  aqueous  solution  which  has  practically  no  action  on  phenols  and 
amines,  but  rapidly  oxidises  tyrosin.  It  follows  that  laccase  and  tyro- 
sinase coexist  in  the  juice  of  many  species  of  fungi  (compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  61,  268,  571).  C.  H.  B. 

Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  BeetnJuice.  By  Edmund  O.  von 
LippMANN  {Bti\,  1896,  29,  2645— 2654).— Of  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds present  in  beet- juice,  the  following  have  been  already  obtained 
and  more  or  less  carefully  characterised:  asparagine,  glutamine, 
beta'ine  and  choline,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  glutamic  or  pyroglutamic 
acid,  citrazinic  acid,  lecithin,  and  legumin. 

The  author  has  already  pointed  out  (Abstr.,  1888,  and  Zeit,/,  Ruben- 
zucL  Ind,,  38,  68)  that,  besides  lecithin,  the  cell-substance  contains 
other  phosphorus  compounds,  which'  may  be  extracted  by  means  of 
alkalis,  and  are  probably  dosely  related  to  the  nuclei ns,  and,  further, 
that  their  decomposition  products,  the  xanthine-compounds,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  molasses  by  fractional  precipitation  with  phospho- 
tungstic  acid.  He  has  now  succeeded  in  isolating  a  considerable 
number  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  following  manner. 

The  dilute  solution  of  the  decomposition  products  was  neutralised  and 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  phosphotungstic  acid,  or  mercuric  nitrate, 
and  the  precipitates  formed  were  then  decomposed,  in  order  to  liberate 
the  contained  bases,  which  were  subsequently  fractionally  precipitated  by 
means  of  phosphotungstic  acid,  mercuric  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  <&c. 

The  following  substances  were  isolated  and  completely  characterised : 
xanthine,  guanine,  hypoxanthine,  adenine,  carnine  (rarely  observed  in 
plants),  arginine,  guanidine,  allantoi'n,  and  possibly  vicin.  The  investi- 
gation is  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  decomposition  products 
of  these  substances. 

The  reciurence  of  vicin,  a  glucoside,  in  the  above  product  of  alkaline 
hydrolysis  is  not  impossible,  as  would  at  first  sight  appear,  as  Drenk- 
mannhas  described  a  glucoside  {Zeit./,  Rubenzuck,  Ind.,  46,  478)  which 
is  only  slowly  decomposed  by  strong  alkali  at  high  temperatures. 

A.  L. 

The  Maximum  of  Plant  Production.  By  Adolf  Mayer 
{Landiv,  Versucha.-Stat.^  1896,48,  61 — 76). — The  maximum  production 
of  the  various  agricultural  plants,  as  grown  in  ordinary  agricultural 
practice,  was  previously  shown  {ibid.,  1892,  40,  205)  to  be  7000 — 8000 
kilos,  per  hectare  in  Northern  Europe,  although  by  very  heavy  manur- 
ing twice  that  amount,  or  more,  could  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  limit  of  production  depends 
on  the  amount  of  sunlight  or  on  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  in 
the  air,  the  results  of  Dehdrain's  experiments  on  sugai*  beet  (Abstr., 
1890,  406),  in  which  a  greater  yield  was  obtained  under  the  influence 
of  farmyard  manure,  as  compared  with  minerals,  seem  to  point  to  the 
production  of  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  organic  manure  as  the  cause 
of  the  increased  yield,  especially  as  the  soil  to  which  minerals  were  ap- 
plied was  shown  to  be  poor  in  carbonic  anhydride.  (Deh6rain  attributed 
the  greater  yield  on  the  dung-plot  to  the  direct  assimilation  of  organic 
matter.)  In  1893  and  1894,  the  author  made  experiments  with  sugar 
beet  (on  plots  of  0*25  are)  in  which  plants  received  (1)  farmyard  manure 
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(120,000  kilograms  per  hectare),  (2)  minerals,  and  (3)  minerals  in  conjunc- 
tion with  carbonic  anhydride  (liberated  on  the  spot  from  10  per  cent,  dex- 
trose solution  and  yeast).  The  results  indicated  that  the  highest  yield 
of  sugar  beet  can  be  obtained  with  exclusively  mineral  manure,  when 
sufficiently  watered,  as  well  as  with  farmyard  manure.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  explain  Deh^rain's  results,  as  the  plan  of  the  experiments 
is  not  fully  given ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  farmyard  manure  must,  at  any  rate,  be  largely  due  to  the 
increased  water-capacity  of  the  soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Horse-chestnuts.  By  Paul  Gay  (Ann, 
Agran.,  1896,  22,  401^423).— The  horse-chestnuts  employed  in  the 
experiments  bad  the  following  percentage  composition. 

Crude  Ether  N-free  Crude 

"Water.         protein.         extract.         extract.        cellulose.         Asli. 
38-93  4-81  4-64  4619  366  177 

Two  lots  of  sheep  were  fed  with  lucerne  (500  grams),  peas  (500  grams), 
with  the  addition  of  mangolds  and  horse-chestnuts  respectively,  given 
in  such  quantity  that  the  amount  of  dry  matter  of  each  was  the  same. 
The  increase  of  live  weight  was  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  sheep 
fed  'with  chestnuts  than  with  those  fed  with  roots.  On  reversing  the 
foods,  the  same  result  was  again  obtained.  It  is  concluded  that  raw 
chestnuts  are  about  three  times  as  nutritive  as  mangolds.  The  value 
of  chestnuts  is  considerably  increased  by  cooking.  In  experiments 
with  cows,  in  which  5  kilos,  of  chestnuts  per  head  per  day  were  given, 
it  was  found  that  no  effect  was  produced  either  on  the  taste  or  compo- 
sition of  the  milk,  and  the  milk  had  no  injurious  effect  on  calves.  The 
yield  of  milk  was,  however,  considerably  diminished  (from  15  to  12 
kilos,  per  day).  This  is  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  water  in  the  food,  in 
which  case  the  remedy  would  be  easy. 

Pigs  declined  to  eat  chestnuts  in  any  quantity,  and  left  more  than 
half  the  food  with  which  they  were  mixed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Molasses  as  Food  for  Cows.  By  August  Stellwaao  (Bied, 
CerUr,,  1896,25,  718—719  ;  from  Zeit.  la/ndw,  Ver.  Bayem,  1895,  778). 
— Four  cows  were  fed  for  a  week  with  chaff  (two-thirds  hay  and  one- 
third  straw,  20  kilos.),  fresh  brewers'  grains  (20  kilos.),  malt  germs  (2 
kiios.),  and  crushed  barley  (4  kilos,  per  1000  kilos,  live  weight).  For 
two  of  the  cows,  the  same  feeding  was  continued  four  weeks  longer  ; 
whilst  the  other  two,  instead  of  the  barley,  had  molasses  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  palm  cake  (3  kilos.).  Diu'ing  the  next  four  weeks,  the 
food  of  the  two  sets  of  cows  was  reversed.  The  composition  of  the 
molasses  food  resembled  that  of  the  barley,  but  contained  somewhat  less 
carbohydrates  and  rather  more  fat.  The  cows  consumed  the  whole  of 
the  molasses  mixture  (which  was  mixed  with  the  brewers'  grains),  and 
did  not  suffer  from  indigestion.  There  was  no  change,  either  in  the 
amount  of  milk  or  in  the  percentage  of  fat,  during  the  experiments. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Recent  Progress  in  Soil  Examination.  By  Eugene  W.  Hilgabd 
{Rep.  Agric,  Exper,  Stat.  Univ.  CaL  /w  1894—6,  23— 32).— A  number 
of  Califomian  and  Hawaiian  soils  were  analysed,  employing  Dyer's 
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citric  acid  extraction  method,  and  the  results  obtained  agreed  exceed- 
ingly well  with  vegetation  experiments. 

With  regard  to  the  recognition  of  "nitrogen  hunger'*  in  soils, 
the  author  recommends  separation  and  analysis  of  the  humus.  The 
more  nitrogenous  the  humus  is,  the  less  carbon  will  be  oxidised  by  the 
limited  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  the  soil.  It  was  previously 
concluded  that  a  soil  in  which  the  humus  contained  less  than  2*5  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  would  be  benefited  by  nitrogenous  manure,  notwith- 
standing that  the  soil  itself  contained  as  much  as  0*17  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  vegetation  experiment, 
which  clearly  showed  that  available  nitrogen  was  deficient.  The 
amount  of  lime  present  in  the  soil  is,  however,  of  great  importance  in 
this  connection.  With  a  deficiency  of  lime,  soils  would  show  "  nitro- 
gen hunger,"  even  when  the  humus  contained  more  than  2*5  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  whilst  in  calcareous  soil,  a  low  percentage  of  nitrogen 
might  suffice. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  examination  of  humus,  in  conjunction  with 
Dyer's  method  for  mineral  constituents,  will  eventually  furnish  a  means 
of  readily  ascertaining  the  wants  of  soils,  although  the  vegetation  testa 
(in  pots  or  in  the  field)  will  have  the  last  word.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Behaviour  of  Superphosphate  and  Basic  Slag  in  Soil  By 
St.  Smorawski  and  H.  Jacobson  (Bied,  Centr,,  1896,  25,  580—581 ; 
from  JBldtter  /.  ZucJc&rriJiJbenbau,  1896,  3,  193— 201).— Basic  slag  and 
mineral  and  bone  superphosphates  respectively  (about  1  per  cent.) 
were  mixed  with  soil,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water  and  in 
citrate  solution  was  determined.  The  soil  was  then  put  into  beakers, 
moistened  with  water,  and  left  to  dry,  being  occasionally  stirred.  The 
phosphoric  acid  was  again  determined  as  before.  This  was  repeated 
several  times  at  intervals  of  4  to  8  weeks. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  phosphoric  acid  originally  soluble  in 
water  is  very  rapidly  converted  into  the  citrate-soluble  form,  but  this 
has  no  effect  on  its  value  as  manure.  The  citrate-soluble  phosphate 
seems  to  undergo  no  further  change.  The  alleged  inferiority  of  basic 
slag  is,  therefore,  unfounded. 

Mineral  and  bone  superphosphates  containing  the  same  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid  have  equal  value  as  manures.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Aflflimilability  of  Nitric  and  Ammoniacal  Nitrogen  by 
Plants.  By  AimA  Pagnoul  (Ann.  Agron.,  1896,  22,  485—490).— 
Mangolds,  Camelinay  clover,  and  oats  were  grown  in  sterilised  sand,  (1) 
without  any  manure,  (2)  with  sodium  phosphate  and  potassium  nitrate, 
and  (3)  with  sodium  phosphate,  potassium  chloride,  and  ammonium 
sulphate  ;  as  compared  with  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate  gave  two  or 
three  times  as  much  dry  produce  in  each  case.  The  unmanured  plants 
were  quite  free  from  nitrates.  The  plants  which  received  nitrate  con- 
tained 0*35  to  0*75  per  cent  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  (in  the  dry 
substance),  whilst  those  which  received  ammonium  sulphate  contained 
much  less,  but  still  quite  appreciable  amounts  (001 7  to  0*150  per 
cent.).  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  was  found  in  the  plants 
manured  both  with  nitrate  and  with  ammonium  sulphate,  but  in  much 
smaUer  quantity  than  nitric  nitrogen.  The  results  indicate  that,  under  the 
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conditions  of  the  experiments,  nitrogen  was  directly  assimilated  in  the 
foria  ol  ammonia,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 
Nitrogen  as  nitrates  was  determined  in  the  plants  as  follows : 
After  drying  the  substance  at  105°,  a  small  quantity  (0*2  gram)  was 
boiled  with  a  little  water,  and,  when  cold,  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
lead  acetate  solution,  and  about  a  gram  of  animal  charcoal.  After  an 
hour,  it  was  filtered  and  diluted  to  50  c.c. ;  of  this  solution,  5  c.c.  was 
evaporated  to  dryness,  well  stirred  with  a  few  drops  of  phenol  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  7),  and  treated  witb  ammonia.  The  yellow  colour 
thus  produced,  if  nitrates  were  present,  was  compared  with  that  of  a 
standard  solution  of  ammonium  picrate  (N  =  1  per  million),  by  pouring 
the  two  solutions  into  two  similar  tubes,  each  holding  50  c.c.  and 
divided  into  c.c.  The  solution  to  be  tested  is  diluted  until  it  has  the 
same  tint  as  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution,  and  its  volume  V  (in  c.c.) 
read.     Tbe  amount  of  nitrogen  in  milligrams  per  cent.  = 

noooo 

2000  ~^^' 
Ammonia  was  determined  by  distilling  the  fresh  substance  (10 
grams)  with  water  (50  c.c),  magnesia  (0*5  gram),  paraffin  (05  gram), 
and  a  few  pieces  of  pumice,  using  a  spiral  condenser ;  the  distillate, 
which  is  collected  in  a  flask  containing  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  is  diluted  to  50  c.c.  and  treated  with  Nessler  solution, 
employing,  for  comparison,  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  (N  =  1 
per  million).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Agricultural  Value  of  Deteriorated  Phosphatic  Manures. 
By  Jules  Joffke  {BulL  Soc,  Ckim,,  1896,^  [3],  16,  42— 46).— Millot 
has  proved  that  the  deterioration  of  phosphatic  manures  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  ferric  phosphate.  To  determine  the  relative 
values  of  superphosphate,  tricalcium  phosphate,  and  the  ferric  phos- 
phate obtained  from  a  sample  of  manure  containing  very  little 
tricalcium  phosphate,  from  which  all  the  soluble  phosphate  had  been 
removed,  crops  of  mustard  were  grown  in  plots  which  differed  only 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  phosphate  present. 

The  results  were  as  follows. 

Plot  without  fertiliser 100 

Plot  with  ferric  phosphate  from  deterio- 
rated superphosphate  167 

Plot  with  tricalcium  phosphate 280 

Plot  with  superphosphate   360 

M.  W.  T. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Methods  of  BocklAnalysis.  By  Max  Dittbich  {MUth,  Badisdi, 
gtd.  Landemnst.,  1894,  3,  75— 105).— The  methods  are  essentially 
those  usually  adopted,  the  material  being  first  fused  with  sodium  and 
potassium  carbonates'^:  several  small  variations  are  described  in  detail. 
^  •  L.  J.  S. 
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EBtimation  of  the  Three  Halogens,  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and 
Iodine,  in  Mixtures  of  their  Binaiy  Compounds.  By  A.  A. 
BEKNETTand  L.  A.  Placeway  (J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1896, 18,  688—692). 
— ^Two  grams  of  the  mixed  salts  is  dissolved  in  150  c.c.  of  water  ;. 
50  C.C.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  iron  alum  is  added,  and  the  iodine 
is  expelled  by  distillation ;  this,  as  usual,  is  condensed  in  an  apparatus 
containing  35  c.c.  of  20  per  cent,  potassium  iodide  and  titrated. 

The  bromine  is  then  liberated  by  adding  35  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  and  distilling,  in  the  usual  way,  into  potas- 
sium iodide  solution,  when  it  sets  free  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine. 

After  reducing  the  excess  of  permanganate  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
ferrous  sulphate,  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate. 

L,  DE  K, 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Metallic  Chlorides  and  a  Method  foir 
the  Estimation  of  both  Halogens  in  the  presence  of  one 
another.  By  Fritz  Blau  {Monaisk.,  1896,  17,  547— 566).--The 
author  has  taken  the  experimental  numbers  obtained  by  Berthelot 
(Abstr.,  1881,  342;  1883,  8;  1885,  632)  in  his  experiments  on 
the  amount  of  chlorine  liberated  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  different; 
chlorides,  and  from  these  has  calculated  the  affinity  constant  K  by- 
means  of  the  equation  IP=  '  -^ — IS — I — /  where  A  =  the  number  of 

G  ■* 
equivalents  of  chloride  originally  present,  B  =  those  of  bromine,  and  C  = 
the  (necessarily  equal)  number  of  equivalents  of  bromide  and  chlorine 
produced  in  the  reaction.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  roughly 
of  the  same  magnitude,  and  difPer  completely  from  those  based  on 
Humpidge's  data  (Abstr.,  1884,  1245).  This  divergence  can  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inaptitude  of  the  indirect  method  for  the 
estimation  of  chlorine  and  bromine  when  one  of  these  is  present 
in  a  large  excess.  The  author  has  carried  out  experiments  on  the 
action  of  bromine  on  concentrated  sodium  chloride  solutions.  In  making 
the  experiments,  a  measured  quantity  of  a  solution  of  pure  sodium 
chloride  was  placed  in  a  stoppered  flask,  and  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
bromine,  contained  in  a  small,  thin-walled  bulb,  dropped  in;  on  shaking, 
the  bulb  was  broken,  and  the  flask  was  placed  in  the  dark  at  a  constant 
temperature  for  several  hours.  The  excess  of  bromine  and  the  liberated 
chlorine  were  then  quickly  removed  by  a  rapid  current  of  air  which 
had  been  Altered  through  cotton  wool,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  trace  of 
bromine  was  thus  removed,  the  amounts  of  sodium  bromide  and  chloride 
in  the  solution  were  estimated.  Exact  analytical  results  were  obtained 
by  using  a  modification  of  Berglund's  method  (Abstr.,  1885,  836)  for  the 
estimation  of  bromide  and  chloride  in  the  presence  of  one  another. 
For  this  purpose,  the  bromine  was  set  free  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate  and  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate ;  and  the  solution 
distilled  in  a  vacuum  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  special  appa- 
ratus, the  bromine  being  collected  in  aqueous  potash.  The  hypo- 
bromite  thus  formed  was  converted  into  bromide,  and  the  liquid  treated 
exactly  as  before,  the  bromine  in  the  second  distillate  being  estimated 
by  means  of  iodine.  The  residues  in  the  two  distillation  flasks  were 
united,  and  the  amount  of  chloride  contained  in  them  estimated. 
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The  author  finds  that  at  12—13°  ir=272-67,  and  at  16—17°  K^ 
246-08. 

Care  was  taken  to  show  that  no  secondary  actions  took  place,  as 
the  solution  formed  was  quite  neutral.  It  was  also  proved  expe- 
rimentally that  the  current  of  air  always  removed  the  two  halogens 
in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  equilibrium  was  not  disturbed. 

J.  J.  S. 

Jacobeen  and  Brunn's  Method  for  the  Purification  by  means 
of  Iodine  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  containing  Arsenic.  By 
Zdenko  H.  Skraup  {Chem,  Centr,,  1896,  i,  469 ;  from  ZeiL  dateir. 
ApoUu'V.  34,  72 — 76). — In  testing  the  efficiency  of  this  method 
(Jacobsen,  Abstr.,  1887, 885),  which  is  based  on  the  facts  that  hydrogen 
arsenide  and  dry  iodine  form  arsenic  tri-iodide,  whilst  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  iodine  do  not  react  in  the  absence  of  water,  the  gas,  after 
washing  with  water  and  subsequent  drying  by  means  of  calcium  chlo- 
ride, was  passed  over  dry  iodine,  then  into  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (?) 
and  then  into  warm  nitric  acid.  The  residue  obtained  on  evaporating 
the  nitric  acid  was  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  submitted  to 
Marsh's  test.  Slow  passage  of  the  gas  through  the  apparatus  was 
found  to  e£Fect  either  a  complete  removal  of  arsenic  or  to  leave  only 
slight  traces,  but  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  when  a  more  rapid 
current  was  employed.  E.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pyrites.  By  Georg  Lunge  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  685— 686).— A  final  reply  to  Gladding  (Abstr., 

1895,  ii,  291,  and  1896,  ii,  622).  Experiments  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  author  have  again  shown  that,  when  precipitating  a  sulphate  with 
barium  chloride  solution,  the  latter  may  be  added  either  quickly  and  in 
moderate  excess,  or  run  in  from  a  burette  at  the  rate  of  one  drop 
per  second  without  any  sensible  difference  in  the  result. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphides  in  Calcium  Carbide.  By  Frederick 
J.  Pope  {J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  1896,  18,  740— 741).— A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  sample  is  introduced  into  a  dry  Erlenmeyer  flask  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock  funnel  and  a  delivery  tube  leading  to  a  10  oz. 
wash-bottle,  which  is  in  turn  connected  with  a  smaller  one  ;  both  are 
partially  filled  with  a  standard  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  total  value 
of  which  is,  of  course,  accurately  known.  The  calcium  carbide  is  first 
decomposed  by  water  until  no  more  acetylene  is  evolved,  and  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  then  introduced  and  the  mixture  boiled ; 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved,  and  precipitates  part  of  the  lead  as  sul- 
phide. The  excess  of  lead  is  then  estimated  by  the  author's  method 
(this  vol.,  ii,  125).  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Ores.   By  J.  H.  Stansbie  {Chem,  News, 

1896,  74,  189).  Lucien  L.  de  Konikck  {ihid.^  224). — Stansbie  sug- 
gOBte  the  use  of  nitric  acid  and  bromine  for  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  in 
oresy  whilst  de  Koninck  points  to  a  similar  application  of  the  same  re- 
agents by  himself  years  ago.  D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  or  of  Barium.  By  James  Edmunds 
(Chtnu  News,  1896,  74,  187— 188).— For  the  proposed  method,  there 
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are  required  decinormal  and  eentinormal  solutions  of  barium  nitrate, 
potassium  chromate,  silver  nitrate,  sodium  chloride,  and  potassium 
sulphate,  eentinormal  solutions  of  potassium  thiocyanate  and  calcium 
sulphate,  and  a  decinormal  solution  of  ferric  sulphate.  The  latter  is 
made  by  oxidising  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  boiling  with  nitric 
acid,  then  boiling  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  expel  the 
nitric  acid,  and  making  up  to  the  strength  of  a  decinormal  solution 
of  iron  in  about  a  quinquenormal  sulphuric  acid.  The  calcium  and 
potassium  sulphate  solutions  serve  for  tests  and  controls.  In  use, 
10  c.c.  of  the  decinormal  solutions  of  barium  nitrate,  potassium 
chromate,  and  silver  nitrate  are  added  successively  to  70  c.c.  of  the 
liquid  under  examination,  contained  in  a  tall  200  c.c.  stoppered  bottle, 
shaking  vigorously  for  one  minute  after  each  addition.  The  mixture 
is  preferably  allowed  to  subside,  or  may  be  filtered,  and  20  c.c.  of 
the  clear  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  measured  excess  of  decinormal  sodium 
chloride,  and  titrated  back  with  eentinormal  silver  nitrate,  using 
potassium  chromate  as  indicator.  From  the  data  obtained,  the 
content  of  sulphuric  acid  is  calculated.  The  liquid  tested  should  have 
the  strength  of  a  eentinormal  solution  ;  if  stronger,  it  should  be  diluted, 
if  weaker,  concentrated,  or  the  eentinormal  reagents  employed 
throughout.  Moreover,  as  a  preliminary,  substances  precipitating 
barium  or  chromates,  or  reducing  the  latter,  also  ammonia,  «fec.,  must 
be  eliminated,  and  any  haloids  present  must  be  estimated,  for  which 
purpose  the  thiocyanate  and  ferric  sulphate  are  provided.  In  estimating 
barium,  the  70  c.c.  of  liquid  under  examination  being  of  suitable 
strength,  is  first  shaken  with  10  c.c.  of  decinormal  potassium  sulphate, 
then  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated  in  the  above  manner. 

D.  A.  L. 

[Estimation  of  Nitric  and  Ammoniaccil  Nitrogen  in  Plants.] 
By  AniE  Pagnoul  {Ann.  Agr.,  1896,  22,  485— 490).— See  this  voL, 
ii,  120. 

Wet  Method  for  Estimating  Carbon  and  Nitrogen  in  Organic 
Compounds.  By  Paul  Feitsch  (AnncUen,  1896,  1^4,  79—88). — 
The  derivatives  of  isoquinoliue  described  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1895, 
i,  624)  were  analysed  by  a  new  method,  which  combines  Messinger's 
process  for  estimating  carbon  (Abstr.,  1889,  80 ;  1890,  1467)  with 
Kruger*s  modification  of  Kjeldahl's  method  for  determining  nitrogen 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  258). 

The  substance  to  be  analysed  is  oxidised  by  means  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  distilling  flask 
through  which  a  current  of  purilied  air  is  passing.  The  gas  produced 
is  then  passed  into  a  heated  combustion  tube  36  cm.  in  length,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  granulated  copper  oxide  and  lead  chromate  between 
two  copper  spirals.  After  being  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  the 
carbonic  anhydride  is  absorbed  by  potash.  The  residue  in  the  flask  is 
transferred  to  a  larger  distilling  flask,  connected  with  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser, and  the  ammonia  liberated  on  treatment  with  caustic  soda  is 
determined  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Figures  illustrate  the  form  of  apparatus  employed,  and  analytical 
details  are  described  in  the  paper.  M.  O.  F. 
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Analysis  of  Mortcurs.  By  William  J.  Dibdin  and  Robert  Geim- 
wooD  {Analyst,  1896,  21,  197— 204).— The  authors  have  analysed  a 
large  number  of  limestones,  bricks,  and  mortars,  and  have  tabulated 
the  results. 

In  estimating  lime  and  sandy  matter  in  mortars,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  practice,  the  mortars  are  made  by  volume  and  not  by 
weight.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  a  mortar  according  to 
the  particular  specification  and  to  analyse  this  side  by  side  with  the 
inspected  sample,  allowing,  of  course,  for  difference  in  moisture,  iic. 
The  authors  also  give  convenient  factors  for  reducing  the  weights  to 
volumes. 

Earthy  matter  is  estimated  by  treating  the  sample  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  repeatedly  decanting  from  the  heavy  sandy 
matter ;  the  earthy  matter  is  then  filtered,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  soluble  silica,  calcium,  ibc.,  which  are  then  estimated 
as  usaal.  From  the  amount  of  the  former,  a  very  fair  idea  as  to  the 
quantity  of  added  cement  may  be  obtained.  L.  de  K. 

Colorimetrio  Estimation  of  Lead.  By  Maueice  Lucas  {Bull. 
S<ye.  Chxm,y  1896,  [3],  16,  39— 42).— The  author  describes  a  method  for 
estimating  very  small  quantities  of  lead  in  alloys,  kc.  The  lead  and 
copper  are  separated  by  electrolysis,  using  a  current  of  0*3  ampere 
and  2  volts. ;  the  lead,  which  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole  in  the  form 
of  peroxide,  is,  after  washing,  drying,  and  weighing,  redissolved  in  1 
c.c.  of  the  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  obtained  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  rendered  neutral  with  caustic  soda 
and  diluted  so  that  50  c.c.  of  water  contains  about  1  milligram  of  lead ; 
five  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide  is  now  added,  and  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  compared  with  that  of  solutions  containing  the  same  quantity 
of  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphide,  to  which  different  quantities 
of  a  standard  solution  of  lead  nitrate  have  been  added. 

Sodium  carbonate  and  neutral  salts  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  colour  of  the  lead  sulphide,  consequently  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  conditions  exactly  the  same  in  the  different  solutions. 

M.  W.  T. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Lead.  By  Fredeeick  J.  Pope 
(/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1896,  18,  737— 740).— The  lead  should  be  in  the 
form  of  acetate.  Lead  sulphide  (galena)  is  first  converted  into  sul- 
phate by  the  action  of  mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  after 
removing  the  free  acid,  it  is  dissolved  in  ammonium  acetate  ;  the  lead 
is  now  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  standard  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate,  and  the  lead  chromate  is  filtered  off.  The 
excess  of  chromate  is  then  estimated  by  adding  an  excess  of  standard 
arsenious  acid  solution  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  until 
the  yellow  colour  has  completely  disappeared  or  changed  to  a  faint 
green ;  after  adding  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  the 
excess  of  arsenious  acid  is  titrated  with  standard  solution  of  iodine. 
The  calculation  will  be  easily  understood.  The  test  analyses  are 
remarkably  accurate.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Iron  and  AlnmininTn  Oxides  in  Phosphate 
Bock.      By  Thomas  S.  Gladding  {J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,    1896,    18, 
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717 — 721  ;  721 — 724). — Four  grams  of  the  finely-ground  sample  is 
heated  for  half-an-hour  with  30  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1 — 1). 
This  will  leave  any  iron  pyrites  undissolved.  After  filtering,  the  iron 
is  fully  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  made  up  to  a  definite 
bulk. 

An  aliquot  part  of  the  solution,  representing,  say,  one  gram,  is 
neutralised  with  ammonia  and  well  cooled;  more  ammonia  is  then 
added  until  a  permanent  precipitate  has  formed,  and  this  is  again 
dissolved  by  cautiously  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  15  c.c.  of  ammonium 
acetate  (made  by  neutralising  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  with  ammonia) 
and  5  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  the  phosphate  solu- 
tion is  slowly  added,  with  constant  stirring.  After  keeping  it  at  60^ 
for  about  an  hour,  the  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed  with  a 
10  per  cent,  ammonium  acetate  solution,  redissolved  in  a  few  c.c.  of 
hot  hydrochloric  acid  (1 — 4),  and  one  gram  of  ammonium  phosphate 
is  added.  Ammonia  is  added  until  the  liquid  is  turbid,  then  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  the  precipitate  just  redissolves,  and  the  liquid  is 
again  poured  into  15  c.c.  of  ammonium  acetate  and  5  c.c.  of  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate  formed  is  treated  again  in  the  same  way, 
when  a  product  is  obtained  free  from  calcium  and  consisting  of 
normal  aluminium  phosphate  with  normal  iron  phosphate.  The  two 
are  weighed  together,  and  the  iron  phosphate  is  estimated  volumetric- 
ally. 

In  another  method,  the  solution  is  made  as  detailed  above,  but 
instead  of  using  ammonium  acetate,  it  is  run  into  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  (500  grams  per  litre),  and  heated  at  70^  for  about 
an  hour.  From  the  filtrate,  the  aluminium  is  recovered  by  first  adding 
ammonium  phosphate,  then  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and 
precipitating  the  aluminium  phosphate  from  this  solution  by  means  of 
acid  ammonium  acetate  in  the  way  already  described.  The  iron  may 
be  estimated  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  potash.        L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Iron  in  Blood  for  Olinioal  Purposes.     By 

Adolf  Jolles  {MontaaL,  1896,  17,  677— 696).— The  first  method 
described  is  as  follows.  A  suitable  quantity  of  the  blood  is  evapo- 
i*ated  to  dryness,  the  residue  strongly  ignited,  and  then  dissolved  by 
fusing  it  with  perfectly  anhydrous  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate, 
about  1  gram  of  the  latter  being  used  for  each  c.c.  of  blood  originally 
taken ;  the  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a  platinum  crucible,  but 
one  of  good  Berlin  porcelain  may  be  used.  The  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  then  rinsed  with  hot  water  into  a  beaker,  poured  into  a 
Hask,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  pure  zinc  (the  amount  of 
iron  in  which  has  been  previously  estimated ;  about  1  gram  of  zinc  is 
used  for  every  1 — 2  c.c.  of  blood  taken),  boiled  until  all  the  zinc  has 
dissolved  (the  ilask  being  closed  with  a  Bunsen  valve),  and  the  amount 
of  iron  finally  titrated  with  N/50  or  N/100  permanganate.  In  10 
samples  of  the  blood  of  one  and  the  same  pig,  the  amount  of  iron 
found,  per  1,000  grams  of  the  blood,  varied  from  0*662  to  0*687  ;  in 
the  blood  of  eight  different  pigs,  it  varied  between  0*549  and  0*948. 

A  second  method  is  to  evaporate  the  strongly  ignited  residue  from 
5 — 5  grams  of  the  blood  several  times  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
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on  the  water  bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  precipitate  in  the 
cold  with  a  solution  of  nitroso-)3-naphthol  (1 — 2  grams  of  the  pure 
crystallised  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid),  using  about 
5  CO.  of  the  solution  per  3  grams  of  blood  taken.  The  very  bulky 
precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  small  quantities  of  50  per  cent. 
acetic  acid,  dried  at  100°  and  finally  ignited,  the  residual  ferric 
oxide  being  weighed.  The  whole  operation  requires  about  45  minutes, 
and  the  results  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

A  third  colorimetric  method  is  recommended  for  clinical  purposes. 
It  requires  two  similar  Nessler  cylinders,  graduated  up  to  15  c.c,  and 
furnished  with  taps  near  the  bottom  ;  also  a  ferric  solution,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  made  by  fusing  0*0358  grams  of  pure  ferric 
oxide  with  50  grams  of  anhydrous  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate, 
dissolring  the  product  in  water  and  making  up  to  500  c.c.  0'05  c.c. 
of  blood  is  measured  in  a  capillary  pipette,  rinsed  out  into  a  crucible, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  strongly  ignited  and  fused 
with  O'l  gram  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  the  cooled  mass  is 
rinsed  with  hot  water  into  one  of  the  cylinders  and  diluted  to  the 
10  cc  mark,  whilst  in  the  other  cylinder  1  c.c.  of  the  ferric  solu- 
tion is  placed,  and  diluted  to  10  cc.  To  each  cylinder  is  then 
added  1  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1:3),  and  4  cc.  of  ammonium 
thiocyanate  solution  (7*5  grams  per  Utre),  and  the  liquid  is  run  out  from 
the  more  deeply-coloured  solution  until  the  tint  is  seen  to  be  the 
same  on  looking  down  through  the  two  solutions.  In  this  way,  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  can  be  calculated,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood  being  also  determined,  if  required,  by  Hammer schlag's 
method  (Zeit^chr.  Min,  Med.,  20,  244),  which  requires  only  a  single 
drop  of  blood.  The  percentage  amount  varied,  in  10  adult  men, 
between  0*526  and  0*720  ;  in  one  ansemic  man,  it  was  only  0*441,  and 
in  an  anaemic  woman,  0*433.  The  results  by  this  method  agree  well 
with  those  obtained  by  the  other  two  methods,  and  10 — 15  minutes 
.suffice  for  making  the  experiment.  C.  F.  B. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Molybdenum  and  of  Vanadium. 
By  Carl  Friedheim  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2981— 2985).— Mainly  a  reply 
to  Gooch  and  Fairbanks's  criticisms  (this  vol.,  ii,  76),  on  the  method 
previously  described  by  the  author  and  Euler  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  535). 
The  author  shows  that  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  his  simpler 
method  {lac,  cit.)  as  by  Gooch  and  Fairbanks's  more  complex  one, 
provided  the  mixture  is  not  heated  too  rapidly,  so  that  no  hydrogen 
iodide  may  be  evolved  before  the  air  in  the  flask  has  become  replaced 
by  iodine  vapour.  The  heating  need  only  be  continued  until  the  liquid 
becomes  clear  green ;  further  heating,  as  recommended  by  Gooch  and 
Fairbanks,  is  useless.  J.  J.  S. 

Solubility  of  Bismuth  Sulphide  in  Sodium  Sulphide; 
Estimation  of  SmaU  Amounts  of  Bismuth  in  Anti-Friotion 
AUoys.  By  Thomas  B.  Stillman  (J.  Amer.  Chem,  JSoc,  1896,  18, 
683 — 684). — The  author  has  found  that  bismuth  sulphide  is  sensibly 
.soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  (sp.  gr.  1*06)  at  the  boiling 
temperature.  If,  when  analysing  an  alloy  containing  but  a  few 
per  cent,  of  bismuth,  the  neutralised  solution  is  boiled  as  usual  with 
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75  c.c.  of  the  sodium  sulphide,  the  loss  in  bismuth  will  be  very  great, 
whilst  fractions  of  a  per  cent,  may  escape  detection  altogether. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Ethylene  in  the  Presence  of  Benzene  Vapour. 
By  Fbitz  Habeb  and  H.  OechklhXuser  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2700—2705). 
— Ethylene  is  completely  absorbed  by  bromine  water,  as  Tread- 
well  and  Stokes  have  stated,  although  this  is  denied  by  Winkler. 
Benzene,  too,  is  almost  entirely  removed  by  this  treatment,  but  in  a 
purely  mechanical  manner ;  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  for  bromine 
vapour  mixed  with  benzene  vapour  can  be  exposed  to  diffused  light  f oir 
2  minutes  without  any  loss  of  bromine  occurring.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  ethylene  by  absorbing  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  bromine  water  of  known  strength,  and  determining  the 
residual  bromine ;  this  was  done  by  treating  the  bromine  water,  whil« 
still  in  the  burette,  with  potassium  iodide,  and  subsequently  titrating 
with  thiosulphate.  The  bromine  water  was  sucked  into  the  (Bunte) 
burette  through  the  lower  tap,  and  its  volume  measured  in  the  burette 
itself,  the  volume  between  the  lowest  graduation  and  the  stop-cock 
having  been  previously  determined.  In  this  way,  the  Carlsruhe  coal- 
gas  was  found  to  contain  3*85  per  cent,  of  ethylene  ;  the  contraction, 
after  treatment  with  bromine  water  and  the  addition  of  potassium 
iodide,  was  4'4  per  cent. ;  the  difference  is,  of  course,  benzene. 

C.  F.  B. 

Limiting  the  Explosive  Proportions  of  Acetylene  and 
Detecting  and  Measuring  the  Qcbb  in  the  Air.  By  Frank 
Clowes  (Chem,  NewSy  1896,  74,  188). — The  author's  determinations 
show  that  the  limits  of  explosiveness  of  mixtures  of  acetylene  and 
air  are  reached  with  3  and  82  per  cent,  of  the  former  gas ;  from  22 
per  cent,  upwards,  the  burning  is  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
carbon.  The  corresponding  limits  for  hydrogen  are  5  and  72,  for 
methane,  5  and  1 3.  Even  in  quantities  far  below  the  explosive  limit, 
acetylene  tinges  the  author's  standard  hydrogen  flame  a  yellowish 
green,  and  gives  a  well-defined,  pale  bluish  ''cap,"  which  with  a 
hydrogen  flame  10  mm.  high,  attains  a  height  of  17,  19,  28,  and  48 
mm.  for  0*25,  0*5,  1,  and  2  per  cent,  of  acetylene  respectively, 
whereas  2*5  and  2 '75  per  cent,  of  that  gas  give  caps  56  and  79 
mm.,  in  height  over  a  5  mm.  hydrogen  flame.  D.  A.  L. 
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addressed  to  "The  Secretaries"  at  Burlington  House. 

The  attention  of  authors  is  directed  to  the  following  resolution  of 
the  CounciL 

"  No  communication  shall  be  included  in  the  list  of  titles  of  papers  to 
be  brought  before  a  Meeting  of  the  Society,  unless  the  paper  and  an 
abstract  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  at  least  three 
days  before  the  date  of  the  Meeting ;  and  no  announcement  of  titles 
can  be  made  in  the  Proceedings  until  the  papers  have  been  received 
by  the  Secretaries." 

In  all  caaes,  an  abstract  of  each  paper  should  be  supplied 
for  insertion  in  the  Proceedings. 

Authors  are  requested  to  write  on  their'  papers  the  address  to 
which  they  wish  proofs  to  be  sent,  also  to  send  their  corrected  proofs 
without  delay  to  the  Editor,  Kennington  Green,  S.E.,  amd  not  to  the 
Printers,  If  authors  require  more  than  the  50  copies  allowed  by  the 
Society,  they  should  inform  the  Editor  at  the  time  they  send  in  their 
corrected  proofs,  when  the  extra  copies  will  be  supplied  at  cost  price. 

All  papers  communicated  to  the  Society,  with  their  illustrative 
drawings,  become  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless  stipulation  I 
be  made  to  the  contrary.  In  the  case  of  papers  which  are  not  accepted 
for  publication  in  the  Transactions,  the  Council  have  decided  that  in 
order  to  meet  any  claim  for  priority  such  papers  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Society's  Archives.  Authors  are  therefore  advised  to  retain  copies 
of  their  papers. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Council  that  communications  made  to 
the  Society  which  have  alreaxly  appeared  in  any  Foreign  Journal 
shall  not  be  published  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  unless  this  course 
is  specially  recommended  by  the  Publication  Committee,  and  this 
recommendation  approved  by  the  Council.  I 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  PLATES  OF  CURVES. 

As  the  Illustrations  for  the  Journal  (including  curves)  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  executed  in  photographic  "  process  "  work,  the  drawings,  &c., 
accompanying  the  papers  should  be  carefully  done  on  a  large  scale  on 
smooth  white  Bristol  board  in  Indian  ink,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  blocks 
being  prepared  directly  from  the  drawings. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  Plates,  these  have  to  be  of  certain 
dimensions.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  Authors  who  wish  to 
illustrate  their  experimental  results  by  curves,  such  as  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  "process,"  should  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  be 
lithographed  without  reduction. 

Information  as  to  Illustrations  and  the  dimensions  of  Plates  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Editor. 

Abstra*ctors  are  requested  to  send  their  MSS.  and  corrected  proofs 
to  the  Sub-editor,  39,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W.  \  and  communicate 
change  of  address  to  the  Printers,  as  well  as  to  the  Editors. 
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Stereo-chemioal  Spectrometric  Besecirches,  I.  By  Julius  W. 
Bruhl  {Zeit.  phyaikai.  Chem.,  1896,  21,  386—413 ;  Ber.,  1896,  29, 
2902 — 2913). — ^The  author  has  determined  the  molecular  refraction 
and  dispersion  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  stereoisomeric  compounds. 
In  the  case  of  those  compounds  which  could  not  be  examined  in  the 
liquid  state,  solutions  were  prepared,  and  it  was  observed  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  solvent  should  have  a  refraction  and 
dispersion  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  those  of  the  compound  itself.* 
The  compounds  examined  were  :  (I)  monobromo-^-butyleue,  dimethyl- 
acetylene  hydrobromide ;  a-tolane  dichloride,  /3-tolane  dichloride  ;  eyn- 
aninddoxime,  an^t-anisaldoxime  j  a-benzilmonoxime,  j3-benzilmonoxime ; 
a-nitroformaldehyde-hydrazone,  /3-nitroformaldehyde-hydrazone ;  and 
(n)  cinnamic  acid,  allocinnamic  acid,  cinnamylideneacetic  acid,  allocin- 
namylideneacetic  acid ;  methylic  cinnamate,  me  thy  lie  allocinnamate, 
ethylic  cinnamate,  ethylic  allocinnamate  ;  anti-  and  6^9i-metadibromo- 
diazobenzene  cyanide.  The  compounds  may  be  divided  into  two 
classesy  as  indicated,  in  the  first  of  which  the  refraction  and  dispersion 
are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the  differences  being  usually  within  the  experi- 
mental errors;  these  compounds  include  haloids,  oximes,  and  hydra- 
xones.  In  the  second  class,  which  includes  acids,  ethereal  salts,  and 
diazo-compounds,  the  values  of  the  spectro-constants  do  not  agree, 
and  in  this  heterospectric  class,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  every  case, 
the  higher  melting,  less  soluble  compound  has  the  greater  refraction 
and  dispersion.  In  all  cases,  the  observed  numbers  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  values  calculated  from  the  chemical  composition ;  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  elevating  influence  of  the  ethylene-phenyl  unions. 
Similar  results  had  been  obtained  by  Walden  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  633) 
in  the  case  of  the  fumarates  and  maleates,  but  the  author  considers 
that  further  research  is  necessary  before  deciding  whether  the  differ- 
ences in  the  heterospectric  compounds  are  due  to  a  real  difference  of 
constitution.  L.  M.  J. 

Ohanges  of  Rotation  in  the  Passage  firom  Acid  to  Lactone. 
By  W.  Albkbda  van  Ekemstein,  W.  P.  Jobissen,  and  L.  Theodorus 
Kbichbb  (Zeit  j^yaihd.  Chem.,  1896,  21,  383— 384).— The  rotations  of 
a  number  of  acids  and  of  the  corresponding  lactones  were  determined, 
and  the  numbers  obtained  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table,  the 
values  for  the  molecular  rotation  being  divided  by  10^. 

*  Tbji  WIS  observed  by  Perkin  to  obtain  also  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic  rotation. 
(TVant.,  1896,  1066.) 
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Acid. 

Mol.  rotation  of 

Ion. 

Lactone. 

Diff. 

Ribonic   

Glaconic  (rf)   

+  0-2'' 
+ 1  ■3''  to  +1  -8" 

-8  0"* 

+irtoi2-r 

-9-6'' to  -9-8*' 

+  15  2° 

+  10-2° 

+  7-3°  to  8-0° 

+  35-r-86-6'* 

•  +  16-3° 

-11-2° 

+9-9° 

3-2** 
10-8°  to  9  •2' 

Mannonic {d and  I)... 

Saccharinio^ 

Isosaccharinic    

Saccharic    

+  2-0'* 

-1-r 
-1-r 

+  2-6'' 
+  0-2° 
+  1-3° 
+  1-6'' 

±2r 

11-7* 

11-3" 
9-9"*  to  10 -6* 

Mannosaccharic 

a-Rhamnohexonic . . 

o-Qlucoheptonic 

-  Gulonic  (rf  and  0  ... 

35-2' 
15  O** 
12-8* 
12-6^ 

L.  M.  J. 

Spectrum  of  Chlorophyll.  By  Alexandre  L.  Etabd  {Cornpt. 
rend.y  1896,  123,  824—828). — Knowledge  of  chlorophyll  can  only  be 
extended  by  examination  of  large  quantities  of  a  chlorophyll  of  definite 
chemical  composition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  chlorophylls  are  compara- 
tively stable  compounds,  and  can  be  treated  with  ordinary  reagents  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  their  chemical  structure.  In  spectroscopic 
examination?,  it  is  essential  that  the  chlorophyll  be  a  definite  chemical 
species,  dissolved  in  definite  proportion  in  a  given  solvent,  and  examined 
in  a  layer  of  definite  thickness. 

The  author  gives  drawings  of  the  spectra  of  a-medicagophyll, 
C28H45NO4,  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide  and  in*  alcohol  of  90*",  and 
of  a-borragophyll,  Cg^HggNOjg*  in  the  same  solvents,  the  concentrations 
in  each  case  being  1  :  400,  1 :  1000,  1 :  10000. 

Mere  variations  in  the  thickness  or  concentration  of  the  solution 
eicamined  are  sufficient  to  cause  one  chlorophyll  to  be  taken  for  another. 
In  solutions  of  1 :  10000,  only  the  principal  orange  band  remains  visible. 
In  carbon  bisulphide,  the  bands  are  displaced  towards  the  red  as  com- 
pared with  the  alcoholic  solution,  but  they  are  particularly  well-defined. 
The  spectra  of  medicagophyll  from  lucerne  and  borragophyll  from  borage 
are  distinctly  different  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  bands  ;  the 
former  shows  three  bands  between  the  general  absorption  at  the  red 
and  violet  ends,  the  latter  five.  C.  H.  B. 

Chemical  Action  of  the  Bontgen  Bays.  By  Alexander  von 
Hemptinne  {ZeiL  physikcU.  Chem.,  1896,  21,  493— 496).— The  electric 
conductivities  of  a  number  of  salt  solutions  were  determined,  and  no 
alteration  was  found  to  occur  when  the  solutions  were  placed  in  the 
path  of  the  Bontgen  rays.  In  the  case  of  solutions  sensitive  to  light, 
such  as  silver  nitrate  in  alcohol,  and  mercuric  chloride  with  ammonium 
oxalate,  the  results  obtained  were  doubtful,  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  rays 
being  extremely  smaU.  The  radiation  was  also  found  to  have  no  effect 
on  the  velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  ethylic  acetate,  from  which  the  author 
concludes  that  the  Bontgen  rays  do  not  influence  ionisation.  A  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  was  not  affected,  and  negative  results  were  like- 
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wifle  obtained  with  a  miztnre  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide,  so  that 
their  chemical  activity  appears  to  be  very  slight.  L.  M.  J. 

Action  of  MetalB  and  their  Salts  on  Bdntgen  Bays.  By  John 
H.  Gladstone  and  Waltbb  Hibbebt  {Ghem.  News^  1896,  74,  235). — 
The  authors  find  that  all  metals  transmit  the  Rontgen  rays  more  or  less, 
Uthiam  being  almost  absolutely  transparent,  gold  practically  opaque, 
and  there  is  every  gradation  between  these  two  extremes ;  the  order  of 
absorption  of  the  rays  is  that  of  the  atomic  weights,  but  the  absorption 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  atomic  weights.  Metallic  salts  show 
absorption  analogous  to  that  of  the  metal ;  in  fact,  the  absorption  of  a 
dry  salt  is  the  sum  of  the  absorptions  of  its  constituents.  In  solutions, 
the  absorption  seems  to  be  that  of  the  salt  itself  plus  that  of  the  solvent. 

D.A.L. 

Irreversible  Oells.  By  A.  E.  Tatii0b(</.  Physical  Ckem.,  1896,  1, 
1—20  and  81 — ^90). — ^The  author  has  continued  the  work  of  Bancroft 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  4)  on  single-liquid  polarisable  cells,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  effect  of  the  negative  ion  on  the  potential  difPerence 
between  an  electrode  and  the  electrolyte  in  which  it  is  immersed.  The 
results  confirm  Bancroft's  conclusion  that,  with  mercury  as  one  pole  of 
the  combination,  the  influence  of  the  negative  ion  of  the  salt  solution 
is  appreciable,  but  concentration  has  no  effect  on  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell.  It  has  been  shown  by  Gouy  and  others,  on  measuring 
single  potential  differences  by  means  of  the  change  of  the  surface 
tension  of  mercury,  that  an  error  might  be  introduced  in  some  cases 
where  there  was  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  complex  mercury 
salts.  If  dropping  mercury  electrodes  do  not  always  give  correct 
zesolts,  the  solution  pressure  of  a  metal  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  negative  ion.  In  every  case  where  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
cell  appears  to  vary  with  the  negative  ion,  the  possibility  of  complex 
salts  is  present.  The  author  concludes  that  the  potential  difference 
between  a  metal  and  an  electrolyte  is  not  a  function  of  the  negative 
ion  of  the  salt  solution,  and  that  in  certain  cases  dropping  mercury 
electrodes  do  not  give  correct  values  for  the  single  potential  differences 
measured  by  that  method.  H.  0. 

Hezamethylenetetramine  Salts.  By  Mabcsl  DelIbpine  {Compe. 
rmd.,  1896,  123,  888 — 891).— The  author  has  determined  the  heats  of 
saturation  of  hexamethylenetetramine  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  acetic  acids,  and  the  heats  of  dissolution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride, of  the  three  sulphates,  and  of  the  two  nitrates. 

For  the  heats  of  saturation  (1  mol.  each  of  acid  and  base  in  1  litre), 
the  following  numbers  are  given. 

Cal,  Cat. 

JHCl  M3  iHNOj  115 

HCl  213  HNOg  219 

2HC1  2-32  2HNO3  2-37 

iHjSO^         2-11  iOgH^Oa  053 

IhIsO.         3-51  CoH.Oo  0-81 

H^O^        410  2C2H4O2  106 

The  addition  of  the  second  half  equivalent  of  acid,  therefore,  pro- 

daees  leas  heat  than  the  first.    The  results  point  to  the  slight  dissocia- 
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tion  of  the  neutral  salt  in  solution.  The  following  heats  of  dissolution 
of  the  base  and  its  crystallised  salts  are  given. 

an,  oN.  cry  St.  +4-80Cal.        CeHjgN^.HNOg  -   6-5   Cal. 

C^HjgN^HCl     -3-94   „  CeH,2N4,2HN03  -1426    „ 

C«HijN4,H2SO,-l-60  „  CoHi2N4,H2SO,  +  H20-   4-71    „ 

from  which  the  following  heats  of  formation  are  calculated, 
C.Hj.N.  8olid+   HNO3  solid  =  C,Hi,N4,HN03  solid +  19-09 Cal. 

G,H;N,  „    +2HNO3     „     =C,Hj;N„2HN03  „    +34-63    „ 

C,H;N,  „    +iH2S0,    „     =C,Hj.N,.iH,SO,        +16-09    „ 

CgH.X  „    +   H2SO,    „     =C,Hj2N„H2BO,  +26-11    „ 

C6Hi2N4,HoS04     „    +   H2O  liquid  =C,Hi2N„H2SO,,HoO+   3-11     „ 
C,H,,N4     "  „    +   HClgas       =  C.H.^N^.HGl  solid     +28-17    „ 

The  hydrochloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  are  about  equally  stable 
in  solution,  the  acetate  apparently  being  more  dissociated. 

A.  C.  C. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Selenic  Acid  and  Selenates.  By 
Rkn^  Metzner  {Compt,  rend.,  1896,  123,  998— 1000).— The  heat  of 
neutralisation  of  selenic  acid  by  sodium  hydroxide  was  found  to  be 
+  31-19  Cal.,  whilst  the  action  of  selenic  acid  on  the  normal  selenate 
absorbs  -0-70  Cal.  Thomson  found  +30-39  Cal.  and  -0-86  Cal. 
respectively,  and  the  corresponding  numbers  obtained  by  the  author 
with  potassium  hydroxide  were  +  31  -31  Cal.  and  —  1  -24  Cal.  The  heat 
of  neutralisation  of  the  acid  by  barium  oxide  is  +36-92  Cal.,  by 
lead  oxide,  +19*81  Cal.  j  and  by  silver  oxide,  +18*35  Cal.,  these 
values  being  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

The  hydrate,  Se03,2H20,  was  obtained  by  concentrating  the  acid 
under  atmospheric  pressure  at  a  temperature  below  210**,  and  puri- 
fying the  first  crystals  by  melting  and  recry stallisation ;  the  monhydrate, 
H2Se04,  was  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  evaporation  was  in 
a  vacuum.  The  calorimetric  measurements  gave  the  following  results. 
HgSeO^  sol.  +  Aq  =  Se03  diss,  develops  + 1 3  35  Cal. 
HgSeO^       liq. +Aq=.Se03     »»  »         +16*80   „ 

Se03,2H20sol.  +  Aq  =  Se03     „  „         +    7*45   „ 

S€08,2H201iq. +Aq  =  Se03     „  „         +12-02,, 

hence  the  heat  of  fusion  of  HgSeO^is  -  3*45  Cal.,  and  of  Se02,2H20, 
-4*76  Cal.  and  HaSeO^  sol.  and  H2O  sol.  =  8003, 2H2O  sol.  develops 
+  4*55  Cal. 

Combining  these  results  with  Thomson's  determinations,  it  follows 
that 

SeOg  sol.  +  O  +  H2O  =  HjSeO^  diss,  develops  +    19*86  Cal. 
Se02   „   +  O  +  H2O  =  H2Se04  liq.         „  +3  06  „ 

Se  +  Og  +  HgO  =H2Se04di8s.       „  +   7666  „ 

Se  +  Og  +  HgO  =H2Se04liq.         „  +59-86,, 

JSe  +  O^  +  Hj  =H2Se04diss.       „  +145-66,, 

Se  +  04  +  H2  =H2Se04liq.         „  +128-86,, 

All  the  values,  except  those  for  hydration,  are  lower  than  the 
corresponding  values  for  sulphuric  acid.  C.  H.  B. 

Oryoscopic  BeBearches.  By  Karl  Auwebs  and  K.  Orton  {ZeiL 
physikal,  Chem.,  1896,  21,  337— 377).— In  order  to  further  attest  the 
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▼alidity  of  the  rules  deduced  by  Auwers  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  293),  the 
authors  have  determined  the  crjoscopic  behaviour  of  a  large  number 
of  substituted  phenols  and  also  of  oxyazo-com pounds.  The  first  set  of 
experiments  was  on  the  effect  of  ortho-substituents  on  various  para- 
phenolic  compounds.  The  aldehyde-group  has  the  most  powerful 
"  abnormal ising"  influence;  the  cyanogen  and  methy lie  carboxy-groups 
are  nearly  alike  in  their  effects.  Nitro-groups  have  thd  strongest 
« normalising "  effect,  whilst  of  the  halogens,  iodine  has  the  most 
marked  influence.  The  cryoscopic  behaviour  of  the  orthohydroxyazo- 
compounds  leads  the  authors  to  the  conclusion  that  those  compounds 
are  not  phenols,  but  hydrazones  of  orthoquinone.  The  researches  were 
then  extended  to  the  derivatives  of  benzoic  acid,  but  here  the  influence 
of  the  substitaent  is  less  marked,  as  almost  all  the  compounds  examined 
are  abnormal,  the  variations  from  normal  value  increasing  with  the 
concentration.  L.  M.  J. 

Abnormal  Freezing  Point  Depresaions.  By  Guido  BodlXndbb 
{ZeiLph^nhal.  Chem.,  1896,21,  378-— 382).— In  the  experiments  made 
by  Giamician  and  Garelli  on  the  formation  of  solid  solutions  in  the 
case  of  anthracene  and  salicylic  acid  in  benzoic  acid,  the  concentration 
of  the  salicylic  acid  in  the  solid  solution  was  compared  with  that  in 
the  originai  solution,  whereas  the  author  points  out  that  comparison 
should  have  been  made  with  the  solution  with  which  the  crystals  were 
in  equilibrium ;  on  making  this  correction,  he  finds  that  the  ratio 
is  not  constant,  but  varies  from  0'68  to  1*08.  Similarly,  in  the  experi- 
ments with  benzene,  phenol,  and  benzil,  the  ratio  of  the  concentration 
of  the  phenol  in  the  solid  and  liquid  solutions  varies  from  0  309  to 
0-198,  increasing  with  dilution.  If  the  molecular  weight  in  the  solid 
phase  is  calculated  from  these  numbers,  it  is  found  to  be  smaller  than 
that  in  the  liquid,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  solid  contains  simple 
moleculesy  and  the  liquid  simple  and  double  molecules,  the  author  cal- 
culates the  dissociation  of  the  latter;  the  results  appear  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  mass  action,  but  the  author  does  not  con- 
sider that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  true  explanation  of  them. 

L.  M.  J. 

Compressibility  of  certcdn  GkMses  at  0**  cuid  under  ne€U*ly 
Atmospherio  Pressure.  By  Anatole  Leduc  (Compt.  rend.y  1896, 
123,  743 — 745). — The  author  has  determined  the  compressibility 
of  five  gases  at  pressures  ranging  from  35  cm.  to  113  cm.  of  mercury, 
adopting  Mariotte's  method.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  manometer 
nmilar  to  that  used  by  Eegnault  in  the  determination  of  the  expan- 
sion of  gases  at  constant  pressure,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  a 
third  tube,  by  moans  of  which  mercury  could  be  admitted  at  will  with- 
out introducing  air  bubbles.  The  gas  was  cooled  by  immersing  the 
apparatus  in  a  bath  of  ice^old  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
socorately  observed.  Owing  to  the  flight  variations  of  pressure,  the 
author  substitutes  A(P  -  P J  for  c  in  Regnault's  expression, 

*  =  ^oZo_  1 

'     -PV      ^' 

representing  the  departure  of  a  gas  from  Mariotte's  law.     Expressing 
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the  pressure  in  oentimetres^  and  taking  P^s  76,  the  following  valaes 
of  the  coefficient  A  are  given. 

Carbonic  anhydride.  A  » 102'10~~^,  a  number  which  is  higher  than 
that  obtained  by  Hegnault. 

Nttroua  oxide,     A  =  11-10"^  (approx.). 

Hydrogen  chloride.     At  0°,   A=12010-«   (between    76     cm.   and 
120  cm.). 
At  15°,  A  =  107-10-^  (between  76  cm.  and  120  cm.). 
Ammfmia.     At  0°,  A=  24310-«  (between  76  cm.  and  130  cm.). 

At  14%  A  =  19010^. 
Sul^phmroue  emhyd/ride.     A  =  323*  1 0~^. 

The  following  coefficients  of  expansion  of  gaseous  ammonia  between 
0°  and  14°  are  given. 

Const,  press,  of  115  cm 0*00404 

Const,  press,  of    76  cm 0-00389 

A.  C.  C. 

Potential  Energy  and  Virial  of  Molecular  Forces.  By  G. 
Bakkxb  {Zeit.  phyMcU.  Chem.,  1896,  21,  497— 506).— By  considera- 
tion of  the  potential  energy  in  a  liquid,  the  author  deduces  that  the 
ratio  between  the  heat  of  vaporisation  and  the  difference  between  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  densities  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  molecules,  and  hence,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
latter  may  be  compared.  L.  M.  J. 

New  Method  of  Determining  the  Specific  Qravity  of 
liiquids.  By  Bom  an  Zalozieoki  {Zeit,  cmgw..  Chem,,  1896,  552 — 556). 
— The  principle  of  the  method  has  already  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
Boyle  and  by  Babinet  to  compare  the  specific  gravities  of  two  different 
liquids.  The  author's  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  long  U-tube, 
one  of  the  arms  of  which  is  cahbrated,  whUst  a  stop-cock,  a  little 
above  the  bend,  separates  it  from  the  bend  and  the  other  arm.  If  the 
sp.  gr.  of  an  aqueous  solution  is  required,  the  uncaUbrated  limb  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  of  low  sp.  gr.,  and  immiscible  with  water,  such  as  light 
petroleum, 'Which  answers  very  well.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  run  into 
the  calibrated  tube  to  a  fixed  height,  and,  by  opening  the  tap,  the  two 
liquids  are  brought  into  contact.  The  apparatus  is  plunged  for  some 
time  in  water  at  15^,  and  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two 
columns  is  then  recorded  in  mm.  For  instance,  if  the  column  of 
aqueous  liquid  measures  502  mm.  (  =  500  mm.  +  2  mm.  allowance  for 
effect  of  capillarity  in  a  tube  5  mm.  broad),  its  sp.  gr.  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  difference  by  2,  adding  1000,  and  multiplying  this 
by  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  light  petroleum.  The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be 
used  for  petroleum,  oils,  &c, ;  in  this  case,  water  is  used  in  the  uncali- 
brated  limb  instead  of  light  petroleum.  L;  de  !]^. 

Solution  and  Fusion.  By  Wilder  D.  Banchoft  {J,  Physical 
Chem.,  1896,  1,  1 37 — 148). — The  author  discusses  the  question  whether 
solubility  and  fusion  curves  are  always  identical,  or  ever  so.  It  is 
evident  that  solubility  curves  cannot  in  all  cases  be  fusion  curves,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment  is  above  the  fusion  temperature  of  either 
of  the  components  in  many  cases.    Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
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author  holds  that  there  la  a  distinction  between  a  fusion  curve  and  a 
solabilitj  curve.  The  approximation  formulsd  for  the  change  of  concen- 
tration vith  the  temperature  have  the  same  form  for  both  curves  ex- 
cept that  the  heat  of  fusion  enters  into  one,  and  the  heat  of  dissolution 
into  the  other.  Since  these  two  quantities  are  not  identical,  it  follows 
that  there  is  a  radical  distinction  between  the  two  curves.  The  partial 
pressure  of  the  solvent  is  always  less  than  its  vapour  pressure  as  a  pure 
liquid  at  the  same  temperature ;  it  is  therefore  possible  for  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  dissolved  substance  (solute)  to  be  greater  or  less  than 
its  vapour  pressure  in  the  pure  state,  depending  on  conditions  with 
which  we  are  not  yet  familial.  Even  when  two  liquids  are  miscible 
in  all  proportions  (oonsolute),  it  appears  that  each  may  still  have  a 
definite  solubility  one  in  the  other.  H.  C. 

Some  Abnormal  Casee  of  Solubility.  By  Henbi  L.  Lb 
Ghatklier  {Campt.  re9u2.,  1896, 123,  746— 749).— When  certain  metallic 
sulphates  are  aidded  in  increasing  quantities  to  sodium  sulphate,  the 
curve  representing  the  melting  points  of  the  various  mixtures  is  differ- 
ent in  character  ^m  those  plotted  by  the  author  for  the  mixtures  of 
salts  previously  examined  (comp.  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  272,  307).  In  the 
case  of  the  sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  following  numeric 
cal  results  are  given,  875**  being  the  melting  point  of  sodium  sulphate. 

Na,SO^  +  OaSO^— 
Concentration ...     0 

Temperature 875** 

46       51       54 
912"    905'   925' 

NajSO^+MgSO^— 
Concentration...     0 

Temperature 875° 

67       70      75 
SOC*   795"   870" 

The  effect  of  the  addition,  therefore,  of  the  first  small  proportion  of 
these  two  sulphates  is  either  to  raise  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture, 
or  at  least  to  produce  no  appreciable  lowering.  It  is  probable  that  this 
abnormal  behaviour  is  due  to  the  isomorphism  of  sodium  sulphate  with 
the  double  sulphates  formed.  When  certain  fused  mixtures  of  the 
above  sulphates  are  allowed  to  solidify,  the  mass  remains  transparent 
even  to  the  point  of  complete  solidification,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
crystals  which  are  all  of  the  same  nature.  The  curves  representing  the 
mating  points  of  mixtures  of  sodium  sulphate  with  increasing  propor- 
tions of  Uie  sulphates  of  calcium,  barium,  lead,  magnesium,  and  cadmium 
consist  of  three  parts,  the  first  corresponding  with  the  formation  of 
ifiomorphous  crystals  containing  the  two  constituents  in  varying  propor- 
tions, the  second  to  the  formation  of  definite  double  sulphates,  and  the 
third  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  added  sulphate  itself. 

^  A.  0.  C. 

Preoipitation  of  Salts.  By  H.  A.  Bathrick  {J.  Physical  Chem.y 
1896,  1,  157— 169).— Bancroft  has  shown  that  the  solubility  of  salts 
in  alcohol  can  be  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  form  (a?  +  A)  y**  -  Of 
where  x  and  y  denote  respectively  the  quantities  of  alcohol  and  of  salt 
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in  a  constant  quantity  of  water.  The  author  finds  by  direct  experiment 
that  this  equation  holds  for  the  solubilities  of  salts  in  aqueous  alcohol 
and  in  acetone.  The  factor  n  is  apparently  independent  of  the  tempera- 
ture. The  term  ^1  is  a  function  of  the  salt,  the  solvent,  and  the  tem- 
perature. If  a;  is  expressed  in  reacting  weights,  the  product  of  ^1  into 
the  reacting  weight  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  de- 
noted by  X,  H.  C. 

The  Neutrality  of  Salts  and  Coloured  Indicators.  By  Hbnbi 
Lescobur  (Compt,  rend.,  1896,  123,  811 — 813). — ^The  author  discusses 
the  precise  significance  of  the  colour  changes  of  certain  indicators.  He 
points  out  that  the  formation  of  a  blue  colour  with  litmus  indicates  the 
presence  of  excess  of  alkali,  and  not  neutrality.  When  an  alkali  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  an  insoluble  oxide  in  presence  of  litmus, 
the  change  to  blue  takes  place,  not  when  all  the  free  acid  has  been 
neutralised,  but  after  all  this  oxide  has  been  precipitated  and  the  alkali 
is  in  excess.  In  many  cases,  the  colour  of  the  litmus  changes  continu- 
ously from  red  to  blue.  The  behaviour  of  litmus  with  alum  and  other 
salts  clearly  shows  that  the  red  colour  indicates  neutrality  as  well  as 
acidity. 

In  the  case  of  phenolphthalein,  the  production  of  the  red  colour  indi- 
cates, not  the  passage  from  acidity  to  alkalinity,  but  from  neutrality 
to  alkalinity. 

Helianthin  (Poirrier's  orange  No.  3)  is  colourless  in  neutral  or  alka- 
line solutions,  and  red  in  presence  of  acids.  This  indicator,  therefoi*e, 
shows  the  passage  from  neutrality  to  acidity. 

The  author  considers  that  a  really  neutral  substance  is  one  with 
which  phenolphthalein  and  helianthin  both  remain  colourless,  whilst 
litmus  remains  red.  G.  H.  B. 

Speed  of  Etherification,  as  compared  with  Theoiy.  By 
Robert  B.  Wabdke  (J,  Physical  Chem.,  1896, 1, 149— 156).— The  theory 
of  mass  action  is  applied  to  Lichty's  experiments  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
557)  on  the  speed  of  etherification,  in  which  equivalent  weights  of 
ethylic  alcohol  and  the  several  chloracetic  acids  were  made  to  react  for 
definite  intervals  at  80*".  Numbers  are  given  proportional  to  the  co- 
efficient of  speed,  as  obtained  by  integration  between  the  limits  of  suc- 
cessive determinations.  They  show  the  same  general  features  for  each 
acid ;  a  steady  decrease  in  the  early  stages  is  followed  by  a  moderate 
increase,  then  by  a  rapid  fall.  Further  experiments  are  needed  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  secondary  influences  indicated  before  the 
actual  constants  can  be  determined  and  in  order  to  trace  the  effect  of 
successive  atoms  of  chlorine  in  acetic  acid.  H.  O. 

Catalytic  Hydrolysis  by  Metals.  By  Bohuslav  Batman  and 
Ottokar  Sulc  (ZeiL  physikcU.  Cliem.,  1896,  21,  481  — 492).— The  effect 
of  temperature  on  the  inversion  of  sugar  by  pure  water  was  first 
studied,  a  platinum  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  platinum  condenser 
being  employed.  At  60**,  no  change  occurred  in  50  hours  ;  at  80**,  the 
rotation  fell  from  +11*56°  to  +0-31"  in  58  hours,  and  at  100**  reached 
-  3*42°  in  25  hours.  Kotation/time  curves  are  constructed  in  each 
case,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  velocity  of  inversion  is  at  first 
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anudl,  then  increases,  and  again  diminishes  towards  the  close  of  the 
reaction.  In  glass  ressels,  the  velocity  is  considerably  less,  and  the 
effect  of  metals  other  than  platinum  was,  therefore,  investigated  by 
the  use  of  similar  copper  and  silver  flasks,  when  the  rate  of  inversion 
was  found  to  be  slightly  less  than  in  the  platinum  vessel  and  less  in 
the  copper  than  in  the  silver  flask.  The  solution  in  the  copper  flask 
becsme  slightly  acid  and  turbid  owing  to  traces  of  finely-divided  copper. 
The  efEect  of  finely-divided  metals  of  the  platinum  group  was  investi- 
gated, hard  glass  flasks  being  used,  and  curves  are  given  as  before. 
An  increase  of  velocity  was  obtained  in  each  case,  except  that  of  iridium, 
the  accelerative  effect  of  palladium  being  extraordinarily  great.  The 
effect  is  probably  due  partly  to  a  specific  action  of  the  metal  and 
partly  to  acids  formed  by  oxidation.  The  decomposition  of  glucose 
and  fructose  by  water  was  therefore  investigated,  but  found  to  be  of  a 
very  complicated  nature.  L.  M.  J. 

Absorption.  Water  in  Colloids,  especially  in  the  Hydro- 
gel  of  Silicic  Acid.  By  Jaoobus  M.  van  Bbmmblen  {Zeit,  anorg, 
Chmn.y  1896,  13,  233 — 356). — In  continuation  of  his  researches 
on  the  composition  and  properties  of  inorganic  oxides  in  the  colloidal 
state  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  191),  the  author  has  examined  the  conditions 
under  which  the  absorption  and  elimination  of  water  by  the  hydrogel 
of  silicic  acii}  take  place  at  constant  temperature.  The  process  is  a 
gradual  and  a  continuous  one,  the  elimination  of  water  taking  place, 
however,  with  greater  difficulty  the  more  nearly  the  substance  ap- 
proaches the  anhydrous  condition.  The  hydrogel  appears  to  form  an 
intermedia.te  stage  in  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition 
during  the  separation  of  a  dissolved  colloidal  substance  from  a  solvent. 
This  separation  commences  with  the  formation  of  the  hydrosol,  the 
solution  usually  remaining  clear,  but  the  dissolved  substance  exer- 
cising little  or  no  influence  on  the  osmotic  pressure,  boiling  point, 
freezing  point,  or  electrical  conductivity.  Solutions  of  colloids  in  this 
condition  contcdn  molecular  groups  which  do  not  follow  the  laws 
which  hold  for  crystalloids  in  solution,  and  determinations  of  the 
molecular  weights  of  colloids  in  solution  by  the  customary  methods 
are  therefore  valueless.  The  formation  of  the  hydrogel  is  indicated 
by  the  coagulation  that  occurs.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  semi- 
liquid  particles  of  the  colloid  arrange  themselves  with  the  water 
molecules  to  form  a  cell-like  structure  of  definite  form,  and  that  these 
cells  hang  together  at  certain  points,  so  forming  a  network.  The 
water  is  then  retained,  partly  by  the  cells  themselves,  and  partly  in 
the  interstices  between  the  cells.  The  author  shows  that  the  general 
behaviour  of  the  hydrogel  of  silicic  acid  is  in  keeping  with  these 
views.  H.  C. 

Theory  of  CJorresponding  States.  By  G.  Barker  {Zeit.  phyaikal. 
Chm.,  1896,  21,  507— 508).— The  paper  contains  a  more  rigid  proof 
of  the  conclusions  obtained  in  the  author's  previous  paper  (this  vol., 
ii,  17)  which  involved  certain  tacit  assumptions.  L.  M.  J. 

Unit  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  Kabl  Sbubbbt  (Zeit.  anorg,  Chem,, 
1896,  13,   229— 232).— The  author  regards  the   result   of   Morley's 
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determination  of  the  ratio  0:H  =  15*879:1  as  probably  correct  to 
within  0*06  per  cent.  It  may,  therefore,  now  be  regarded  as  proven  that 
the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  (H»  1)  is,  for  practical  purposes,  about 
15*88.  The  use  of  this  number,  and  the  retention  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  is  advocated  in  place  of  the  practice 
of  fixing  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  as  16.  H.  C. 

The  Discoveiy  of  New  Elements  during  the  laet  Quarter 
of  a  Century,  and  Questions  relating  thereto.  By  Clemens 
WiNKLBE  {Ber,f  1897,  30,  6—21). — This  paper  is  the  report  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  German  Chemical  Society,  and  traces  the 
history  of  those  elements  which  have  been  discovered  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  M.  O.  F. 

A  New  Stirrer.  By  Hebmann  Schultzb  {Ber,,  1896,  29,  2883).— 
This  consists  of  a  glass  rod,  to  one  end  of  which  two  glass  balls  are 
hung  by  pieces  of  platinum-iridium  wire.  When  the  rod  is  rotated  by 
a  turbine,  the  balls  fly  asunder,  stirring  the  liquid  in  which  they  are 
immersed.  C.  F.  B. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Nascent  Hydrogen.  By  R.  Fbancjhot  (J.  Physical  Chem.,  1896,  1, 
75 — 80). — Ferric  sulphate  was  reduced  in  an  electrolytic  cell,  using 
platinum  as  the  cathode,  and  pure  zinc,  cadmium,  or  copper  as  the  anode. 
As,  on  analysis,  it  was  found  that  the  reduction  at  the  anode  was 
equal  to  or  even  greater  than  that  at  the  cathode,  it  became  evident  that 
zinc,  cadmium,  and  copper  reduce  ferric  sulphate  direictly.  This  was 
further  confirmed  by  adding  zinc,  cadmium,  and  copper,  to  different 
portions  of  a  carefully  neutralised  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  when  in 
all  three  cases  considerable  quantities  of  ferrous  iron  were  formed.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  in  the  reduction  of  ferric  salts  in  acid  solutions 
by  metals,  there  is  a  direct  reduction  by  the  metal  and  an  indirect 
reduction  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal.  H.  C. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Iodine  ajid  Iodic  Acid.  By 
Paul  Chr^en  {CompL  rend.,  1896,  123,  814— 816).— When  iodic 
acid  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  at  200",  there  is  slight  decomposition, 
and  the  crystals  that  separate  on  cooling  are  yellowish,  but  if  some 
fuming  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  hot  liquid,  the  crystals  are  white. 
They  retain  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  when  dried  on  porcelain, 
but,  if  powdered  and  again  dried,  they  contain  99*6  per  cent,  of  iodic 
anhydride;  this  has  not  previously  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form. 

When  the  solution  of  iodic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  at 
250 — 260%  oxygen  and  iodine  are  liberated,  and  a  yellow,  amorphous 
precipitate  is  formed  which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water  into 
iodine,  iodic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  With  prolonged  heating,  the 
liquid  becomes  black,  and  then,  with  extreme  slowness,'  it  deposits 
yellow  crystals,  which  can  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a 
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hot  aolaiicm  of  iodic  add  in  salphuric  acid.  These  crystals  are  decom- 
posed bj  water  in  the  same  way  as  the  amorphous  products.  The 
ratio  of  iodine  to  oxygen  is  5*291,  and  of  free  iodine  to  iodine  present 
as  iodie  acid  1*506.     The  crystals  seem  to  have  the  composition 

2S03,H20,2l203; 
they  are  decomposed  by  water  in  accordance  with  the  equations 
3I2O3 + H3O  «  2I2O5  +  2HI  and  Ifi^  +  lOHI  =  6I2  +  5H2O, 
the  final  result  being  5Ij03  =  SlgOj  +  21,. 

Ogier  found  that  the  action  of  ozone  on  iodine  converts  it  into  a 
yellow  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  in  the  same  way  as  the 
compounds  described  by  the  author.  C.  H.  B. 

Oaone  and  PhoephoreBcence.  By  Maeius  Otto  {Compt.  rend., 
1B96, 123^  1005 — 1007).— Whilst  ozonised  air  was  being  aspirated 
with  a  water  pump,  it  was  observed  that  the  water  became  luminous, 
and  retained  its  luminosity  for  five  or  six  seconds.  Flasks  filled  with 
the  issuing  water  were,  in  fact,  distinctly  luminous. 

It  was  found  that,  when  water  is  shaken  with  ozonised  oxygen,  the 
phenomenon  of  luminescence  can  be  reproduced  five  or  six  times  and 
then  ceases,  but  is  observed  again  with  the  same  quantity  of  gas  if  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water  is  introduced.  Increase  or  reduction  of  pres- 
sure has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  luminosity.  With  alcohol  of  90°, 
the  luminescence  is  feebler  but  more  persistent ;  with  benzene,  it  is 
very  feeble,  and  the  ozone  is  completely  absorbed  or  decomposed. 

Thiophen  yields  abundant  luminous  vapours,  and  is  the  only  com- 
pound that  showed  this  peculiar  phenomenon.  With  milk,  the  phos- 
phoreeoence  is  much  more  intense  than  with  ordinary  water,  and  with 
urine,  it  was  more  intense  than  with  any  other  compound  examined. 
On  the  other  hand,  water  carefully  freed  from  organic  matter  showed 
no  phosphorescence,  even  with  highly  concentrated  ozone,  and  it 
follows  that  the  phosphorescence  observed  with  ordinary  water  is  due  . 
to  the  action  of  the  ozone  on  the  vegetable  or  animal  matter  present 
in  it  .  C.  H.  B. 

Aotloii  of  some  Hydrogen  Compounds  on  Thionyl  Chloride. 
By  J.  Adolphb  Bbsson  {Compt.  rend.y  1896,  123,  884— 886).— Alu- 
minium bromide  reacts  vigorously  with  thionyl  chloride,  the  solution, 
when  cooled,  depositing  crystalline  double  compounds  of  aluminium 
chloride  and  bromide  with  thionyl  chloride ;  on  distilling  this  under 
reduced  pressure,  thionyl  bromide,  solidifying  at  -  52"*,  is  obtained, 
but  the  yield  is  much  smaller  than  is  obtained  by  the  method  pre- 
viously described  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  358).  Hydrogen 
iodide  reacts  vigorously  with  thionyl  chloride,  according  to  the  equation 
280Clj  +  4HI«=4HCl-l-2l2  +  SO2  +  S,  even  when  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  reacts  slowly  with  thionyl  chloride,  accord- 
ing  to  the  equation  2S0CL -I-  2U^  »  4HC1  +  SO^  +  3S,  when  cooled  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  whilst  at  higher  temperatures  the  main  action 
is  represented  by  the  equation  2SOCI2  +  HgS  «  SjClg  -I-  SOg  +  SHOl. 
Qaseons  hydrogen  phosphide  at  ordinary  temperatures  causes  an  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  chloride,  the  liquid,  after  some  time,  forming  two 
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layers,  the  upper  of  which,  on  distillation  under  reduced  pressure, 
yields,  first,  thionyl  chloride,  then  phosphoryl  chloride,  and,  finally, 
thiophosphoryl  chloride,  FSCI3 ;  a  syrupy  liquid  from  which  no  definite 
compound  can  he  obtained  remains  in  the  retort.  The  lower  layer 
is  viscous,  and  contains  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen.     It  yielded  no  definite  results  on  analysis. 

A.  c.  a 

Densities  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Argon,  and  the  Composi- 
tion of  Atmospherio  Air.  By  Anatole  Leduc  (Compt.  rend.,  1896, 
123,  805 — 807). — The  author's  determination  of  the  density  of  nitro- 
gen prepared  hy  chemical  methods  gives  0*9671  as  compared  with  air. 
Oxygen  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
gives  the  number  1*10523,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  that  previously 
given.  The  density  of  argon  calculated  from  the  density  of  air,  and 
the  constant  proportion  (0'0119)  of  argon  in  it,  is  1*376,  or  19*8  with 
reference  to  hydrogen. 

The  weight  of  a  litre  of  oxygen  at  0°  and  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  1*4293  grams  ;  of  nitrogen,  1*2507  grams;  and  of  argon,  1*780 
grams. 

The  composition  of  air  by  weight  is,  nitrogen,  755  ;  oxygen,  23*2  ; 
argOD,  1*3 ;  and,  by  volume,  nitrogen,  7806  ;  oxygen,  21*0  ;  and  argon, 
0*94.  C.  H.  B. 

Presence  of  Nitrites  in  the  Air.  By  Geobge  Defben  {Ghem. 
News,  1896,  74,  240 — 241). — ^Continuing  these  investigations  (com- 
pare this  vol.,  ii,  94),  air  tightly  corked  up  for  12  to  24  hours  in  large 
bottles  of  over  8  litres  capacity  along  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  occa- 
sionally shaken,  yielded  up  all  its  nitrites  to  the  water.  Determi- 
nations made  in  this  way  showed  that  the  presence  of  human  beings 
in  a  room  increases  the  proportion  of  nitrites  in  the  air,  and  confirmed 
the  similar  effect  of  burning  gas  already  noticed.  Air  from  the  lungs 
blown  through  water  gave  no  evidence  of  nitrites  ;  this,  however,  is 
hot  considered  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence  of  nitrites  in  expired 
air,  inasmuch  as  air  that  yields  nitrites  when  exposed  over  water,  does 
not  yield  them  when  bubbled  through  water,  this  being  attributed  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  nitrites  to  nitrates  by  the  large  preponderance  of 
oxygen  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  Like  previous  investigators,  the 
author  finds  the  proportion  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  the  air  increased 
by  thunderstorms,  and  reduced,  by  washing  out,  by  rainstorms. 

D.  A.  L. 

Transformations  of  Pyrophosphoric  Acid.  By  Marcellin 
Bebthelot  and  Gustave  Andb6  (CompL  rend.,  1896, 123,  776—782). — 
A  solution  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  containing  15*6  grams  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  per  litre  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on 
lead  pyrophosphate,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, the  proportion  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  being  determined  from 
time  to  time  (this  vol.,  ii,  158).  Titrations  with  tropeoUnaud  phenol- 
phthalein  showed  that  the  solution  contained  no  metaphosphoric  acid, 
and  that  none  of  the  latter  was  formed  during  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments.    One  series  of  the  experiments  gave  the  following  results. 
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Days 2      5      10      19       52      89      110      121 

Percentage  of  pyrophos- 
phoric  acid  remaining    91     87     83     76*5     69*5     58     495     43*1. 

The  conTersion  of  pyrophosphoric  into  orthophosphoric  acid  pro- 
ceeds oonttnuooBly,  but  is  very  much  slower  than  the  hydration  of 
metaphosphoric  acid.  Experiments  with  a  solution  of  half  the  con- 
centration gave  similar  results,  and  showed  that  the  rate  of  change 
inereases  with  the  concentration.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
pyrophosphoric  acid  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
silver  pyrophosphate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  pyrophosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained 
by  the  direct  dehydration  of  the  ortho-acid,  some  of  the  latter  was 
heated  and  weighed  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  ratio  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  to  water  was  1 :  1*55,  the  product  contained  56*4  per 
cent,  of  the  phosphorus  as  pyrophosphoric  acid,  29*8  per  cent,  as  the 
ortho-add,  and  13*8  as  the  meta-acid.  It  follows  that  some  metaphos- 
phoric acid  is  formed  even  before  all  the  ortho-acid  has  been  converted 
into  the  pyro-acid,  and,  during  the  heating,  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
is  established  between  the  three  acids.  When  the  heating  is  carried 
further,  the  phenomena  become  very  complex,  owing  to  the  polymeri- 
sation of  the  meta-acid.  During  the  heating,  there  is  a  notable  vola- 
tilisation of  the  solid  matter,  which,  however,  only  becomes  distinct 
when  the  meta-acid  begins  to  form.  C.  H.  B. 

Effect  of  the  Presence  of  Boric  Acid  in  QUbsq  cuid  Enamels. 
By  L.  Gbbket  {Campt,  rend.,  1896,  123,  891— 893).— When  boric  acid 
is  added  to  glass  and  enamels,  it  increases  their  toughness  and  fusibility, 
and  modifies  their  coefficient  of  expansion,  sometimes  increasing  and  at 
other  times  diminishing  it.  When  increasing  quantities  of  boric  acid 
are  added  to  glass,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  first  diminishes  and 
then  increases,  finally  approaching  that  of  boric  add  itself. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  mixtures  of 
the  oxides  of  sodium,  lithium,  ^inc,  and  lead,  as  also  of  white  glass 
and  bottle  glass,  with  increasing  quantities  of  boric  acid.  The  amount 
of  boric  acid  that  can  be  added  to  glass  without  causing  devitrification, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  separation  of  the  added  boric  acid,  on  the  other, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  the  proportion  of  silica 
contained  in  the  glass,  as  well  as  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  latter 
is  cooled.  A.  C.  C. 

Gombustion  of  XUmninating  Qaa  on  Cooled  Surfa.ceB.  By 
Fbitz  Habkb  and  A.  Wkbbr  (Ber.,  1896, 29,  3000— 3006).— According 
to  Lewes  (Abstr.,  1892,  407),  appreciable  quantities  of  unbumt  gas 
arise  from  the  combustion  of  illuminating  gas  on  cooled  surfaces ;  the 
authors,  however,  consider  that  this  result  is  due  to  an  insufficiency 
of  oxygen,  and  have,  therefore,  repeated  the  investigation.  They  state 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments  carried  out  with  a  Teclu  gas-burner 
and  with  various  forms  of  gas-stove,  and  appear  to  arrive  at  the  same 
coDclusion  as  Lewes.  An  explanation  of  the  presence  of  unbumt  gas 
is  pat  forward  in  the  paper.  M.  0.  F. 
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The  Development  of  the  Soda  Manufa.cture  and  Allied  Indus- 
tries in  the  laat  25  Years.  By  BobertW.Hasenglevbb  (Ber,,  1896, 
29,  2861 — 2877). — ^This  period  stretches  roughly  from  the  development 
of  the  ammonia-soda  process  to  the  realisation  of  an  electroljtical  method 
for  the  preparation  of  soda.  The  paper  under  review  contains  very  brief 
notices  of  the  more  important  innovations  during  this  period,  and  gives 
references  to  sources  where  details  of  the  methods  introduced  may  be 
found. 

Sulphv/nc  Acid  manufacture, — Pyrites  is  still  the  chief  source  of  the 
sulphur.  The  German  ore,  the  consumption  of  which  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  contains  zinc,  and  this  is  recovered  from  the  roasted 
ore  by  an  electrolytical  method.  Spanish  ore  is  more  and  more  imported 
into  Germany ;  1  ton  of  it  yields  610  kilos,  of  iron  oxides,  34  kilos,  of 
copper,  29^  grams  of  silver,  and  ^^^  gram  of  gold.  Some  works  are 
erecting  blast-furnaces  for  smelting  the  iron  oxides,  which  they  find  a  difii- 
culty  in  selling.  A  successful  method  of  utilising  zinc  blende  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  has  also  been  worked  out.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  leaden  chambers,  of  the  acid  pumps,  and  of  other  appa- 
ratus, great  advances  have  been  made,  the  chemist  having  called  in  the 
engineer  to  his  aid.  Lunge,  guided  by  some  of  his  researches,  has  even 
proposed  to  substitute  earthenware  towers  with  perforated  plates  for 
the  leaden  chambers.  The  chamber  acid  is  still  concentrated  at  first  in 
leaden  pans,  the  final  concentration  being  carried  out,  as  a  rule,  in 
platinum  vessels  on  the  Continent,  whilst  in  England  glass  vessels  are 
still  largely  used.  Lunge  has  patented  a  method  by  means  of  which  a 
concentrated  acid  is  made,  by  cooling  it  to,  about  —20^,  to  yield 
crystals  of  HgSO^,  a  weaker  acid  beng  left  behind.  Sulphuric  anhydride 
is  now  made  on  the  large  scale,  and  cheaply ;  the  best  way  is  to  obtain 
a  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride  by  passing  through  water  the  gases 
given  off  from  the  furnaces  in  which  pyrites  is  roasted,  to  heat  this 
solution,  and  pass  a  mixture  of  the  evolved  gas  with  air  under  increased 
pressure  over  platinised  asbestos. 

Hydrochloric  Add  and  CMorine, — On  the  Continent,  where  the  am- 
monia-soda process  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  old  Leblanc  process, 
the  price  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  risen  greatly,  and  certain  branches  of 
industry  that  depended  on  it  have  had  to  be  given  up.  In  England, 
however,  no  great  rise  in  price  has  taken  place,  so  that,  in  this  country, 
chlorine  is  still  largely  made  by  the  Weldon  process,  although  the  Deacon 
process  has  of  late  begun  to  find  a  wider  development  j  the  latter  process 
is  now  the  one  chiefly  used  on  the  Continent.  One  of  its  defects  is, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  hydrogen  chloride  is  not  complete,  and  a  weak 
solution  of  this  gas  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product ;  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  introduced  to  regenerate  the  gas  from  this  solution. 

The  ammonia-soda  manufacturers  have  made  many  attempts  to  obtain 
chlorine  from  the  bye-products  formed  in  that  process.  The  only  method 
which  has  been  attended  with  any  measure  of  success  is  that  of  Mond, 
who  freezes  out  the  ammonium  chloride  from  the  solution  of  it  obtained 
in  working  the  ammonia-soda  process,  volatilises  it  in  vertical  cast-iron 
retorts  lined  with  thin  tiles,  passes  the  vapour  into  vertical  wrought-iron 
cylinders  packed  with  balls  of  magnesia  (containing  a  little  kaolin  and 
calcium  chloride)  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300°,  and  drives  out  the 
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limmonia  by  means  of  the  gases  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  sodium 
hydjrogen  carbonate  ;  these  gases  contain  no  oxygen,  and  being  heated 
by  passing  first  through  a  regenerator,  they  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
magnesia  decomposer  to  600"*.    Air  is  then  passed  into  the  decomposers 
at  this  temperature,  and  a  gas  containing  18 — 20  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  chlorine  is  obtained ;  finally,  the  decomposers  are  cooled  to  350""  by  a 
cnrrent  of  cold  air,  and  ammonium  chloride  vapour  is  then  again  intro- 
duced.    As  regards  the  chemical  reactions  involved,  the  ammonium 
chloride  vapour  reacts  with  the  magnesia,  yielding  magnesium  chloride, 
together  with  ammonia  and  water,  which  pass  on.     The  magnesium 
chloride  is  then  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  chlorine  being 
formed  and  magnesia  regenerated.  Mond  is,  however,  not  extending  this 
process  as  rapidly  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  on  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  electrolytical  methods  forthe  preparation  of  chlorine.  In  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  mechanical  methods  have  been  largely 
introduced;  lime,  fed  in  at  one  end  of  a  system  of  pipes,  is  made  to  travel 
through  these  by  an  endless  screw,  meeting  a  currentof  chlorine  as  it  does 
80,  and  is  delivered  as  bleaching  powder  at  the  other  end  of  the  system. 

Soda, — ^In  (Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  England,  13,  16,  36,  and 
50  percent,  respectively  of  the  total  output  is  still  manufactured  by  the 
old  Leblanc  method ;  in  this  method,  the  chief  advance  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  furnaces,  in  place  of  working  the  charges 
by  hand.  Hargreaves  has  developed  a  method  by  which  sodium  sul- 
phate is  made  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  sulphuric  acid,  by 
the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  steam,  and  air  on  salt  in  iron  cylin- 
ders ;  the  products  are  sodium  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
process  is  worked  to  some  extent  in  England,  and  also  at  one  or  two 
works  in  France  and  (Germany.  The  recovery  of  the  sulphur  from  the 
waste  of  the  Leblanc  process  was  at  one  time  effected  by  letting  the 
waste  stand  with  water  in  tanks  through  which  air  was  blown,  and  then 
decomposing  the  resulting  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  sulphur 
was  precipitated.  This  process,  due  to  Schaffner  and  Mond,  is  now  less 
used,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  price  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Chance  has 
worked  out  a  process  in  which  the  soda  waste  is  treated  in  cylinders 
with  the  gases  obtained  by  burning  limestone ;  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
formed,  and  this  is  burned  to  sulphur  and  water  in  a  Glaus  furnace, 
whilst  the  calcium  carbonate  remaining  in  the  cylinders  is  used  for 
mAlring  cement.  This  method  is  worked  in  England,  but  not  very 
widely.  In  the  ammonia-soda  process,  the  chief  advances  have  been  in 
the  increase  of  the  output  of  an  installation,  and  in  diminishing  the 
loss  of  ammonia.  C.  F.  B. 

lithium  Nitride.  By  Antoine  Guntz  (Campt.  r&nd.,  1896, 123, 
995 — 997).  —Lithium  combines  with  nitrogen  with  incandescence  when 
heated  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  but  the  product  is  impure,  because  the 
dish  holding  the  lithium  is  attacked.  Iron,  nickel,  silver,  platinum, 
rock  erystaly  and  graphite  are  all  acted  on  somewhat  readily.  A 
moch  purer  product  is  obtained  by  heating  the  lithium  very  gently  in 
an  iron  dish  in  a  very  slow  current  of  nitrogen,  but  in  this  case  some 
of  the  lithium  may  remain  uncombined.  It  is  very  important  to  take 
account  of  imporitiee  in  calculating  the  results  of  the  thermochemical 
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measurements.  When  this  allowance  is  made,  the  product  has  the 
composition  LisN,  and  the  reaction  Li^N  +  nEL^O  liq.  =  SliOH  diss.  + 
NH3  diss,  develops  +131*1  Cal.,  and  hence  3Li  sol.  +  N  gas  =»  Li^K*  sol. 
'  develops  +  49*5  Gal.  This  value  is  lower  than  the  heat  of  combin&tion 
of  lithium  with  hydrogen  ( +  21*6  Cal.  for  Li),  and,  as  a  matter -of  f&ct, 
the  nitride  is  decomposed  somewhat  easily  when  heated  in  hydrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hydride  seems  to  be  decomposed  when  heated 
in  nitrogen,  but  what  really  happens  is  that  the  hydride  dissociates 
and  the  nitrogen  then  combines  with  the  liberated  lithium. 

C.  EL  B. 

Beryllium  Oxide.  By  Paul  Lebeau  (CompL  rend.^  1896,  123^ 
8X8 — 821). — Pure  beryllium  oxide,  prepared  by  the  method  previously 
described  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  168),  fuses  in  the  electric  arc,  and,  on  cool- 
ing, forms  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  slightly  harder  than  rubies.  On 
the  surface,  there  are  often  small,  detached  hexagons,  resulting  from 
condensation  of  vapour  of  the  oxide,  which,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
volatile  in  the  arc.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  oxide  dried  at  440°  is  3*012  at 
0°,  and  that  of  the  fused  oxide  3*025  at  0** ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
appreciable  polymerisation  takes  place  at  a  high  temperature.  The  fused 
oxide  is  not  attacked  by  gaseous  hydracids  at  a  red  heat,  but  concen- 
trated acids  dissolve  it  slowly,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  alu- 
mina. In  sulphuric  acid,  it  swells  up  and  yields  a  dense  crystalline 
powder  of  anhydrous  beryllium  sulphate,  which  dissolves  very  slowly 
in  boiling  water. 

The  oxide  dried  at  440''  is  attacked  by  fluorine  when  heated,  but 
not  by  other  halogens  or  by  members  of  the  sulphur  and  nitrogen 
groups.  In  the  electric  furnace,  it  is  reduced  by  carbon,  silicon,  or 
boron  and  with  the  latter  yields  a  crystallised  boride  mixed  with 
carbon  boride  and  a  beryllium  borocarbide.  Potassium,  sodium,  and 
aluminium  have  no  action  on  the  oxide  at>  high  temperatures,  and  it  is 
not  reduced  by  magnesium,  even  at  the  boiling  point  of  this  metal. 

C.  H.  B. 

Earths  of  the  Yttria  Group  in  Monazite  Sands.  By  Paui« 
ScHiJTZBNBEBOBB  and  O.  BouDouABD  {Compt.  rend,j  1896, 123, 782 — 788. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  475). — The  authors  have  fractionated  the 
earths  of  the  yttria  group  obtained  from  monazite  sands,  by  means 
of  fractional  crystallisations  of  the  sulphates  and  fractional  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrates.  They  find  that  after  the  former  method  has 
yielded  an  oxide  of  constant  molecular  weight,  the  latter  allows  it  to 
be  still  further  fractionated.  Details  of  the  fractionations  are  given  ; 
the  extremes  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  oxides  are  91  '25  and 
148,  but  both  the  extremes  and  all  the  intermediate  fractions  give  the 
same  spark  spectrum,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  bands  at  A618 — 614, 
and  A602— 595-5,  with  further  bands  at  A499— 497*5  and  A481-5— 480. 
These  spectra  seem  to  be  identical  with  that  of  yttria,  but  the  high 
equivalent  of  some  of  the  fractions  of  oxides  show  that  they  are  not 
identical  with  yttria.  G.  H.  B. 

The  Alleged  New  Element,  Lucium.  By  William  Cbookes  ; 
{Chem.  News,  1896,  74,  259). — Careful  physical  and  chemical  examina- 
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tioDB,  revealed  the  fact  that  P.  Barriere's  lucium  was  nothing  but 
impure  yttrium.  D.  A  L. 

Reduction  of  Permanganlo  Add  by  Manganese  Dioxide.  By 
Hasxon  N.  Mobse  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  48—50.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  475). — The  resnlte  already  described  {loc,  cit)  are  again  enumerated 
(compare  Hirtz  and  Meyer,  this  vol.,  ii,  93).  In  the  spontaneous 
hberatioii  of  oxygen  due  to  precipitated  manganese  dioxide,  the  author 
recognises  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  substances  forming  a 
homologous  series  MnO,5Mn02,  MnOylOMnOg,  MnO,15Mn02,  differing 
by  SMnOj. 

In  presence  of  nitric  acid,  lead  peroxide  and  permanganic  acid  both 
lose  oxygen  in  accordance  with  the  equation  SHMnO^  +  SPbO^  =  H^O  + 
2MnO,  +  3PbO  +  SO^  M.  0.  F. 

The  Tempering  of  Steel  in  a  Solution  of  Phenol.  By  Levat 
{Compi,  rend.y  1896,  123,  945). — Steel  tempered  in  a  solution  of  phenol 
possesses  greater  hardness,  elasticity,  and  flexibility  than  when  tem- 
pered in  water.  A.  C.  C. 

Absorption  of  Nitric  Oxide  by  Ferrous  Bromide.  By  Victor 
Thomas  {Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  943^945).— The  author  has  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  nitric  oxide  absorbed  by  known  weights  of  ferrous 
bromide  dissolved  in  known  volumes  of  water  at  lO"",  and  at  15 — 16"*. 
At  the  lower  temperature,  two  experiments  gave  results  agreeing  with 
the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  formula  3Fe2Br^,4NO.  At  the 
higher  temperature,  the  absorption  corresponded  with  the  formation 
of  a  compound  of  the  formula  FcgBr^^NO.  These  results  are  confirma- 
tory of  Uioee  obtained  by  Gay  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  chloride, 
who  found  that,  below  12*5°,  3  atoms  of  iron  united  with  2  mole- 
cules of  nitric  oxide,  whilst  above  that  temperature  2  atoms  of  the 
metal  united  with  I  molecule  of  the  gas.  In  a  future  communica- 
tion, the  author  will  describe  a  crystalline  compound  obtained  by  the 
onion  of  nitric  oxide  with  ferrous  bromide  in  ethereal  solution. 

A.  C.  0. 

CryBtallised  Magnesium  Chromite.  By  Eh.  Dufau  {Compt 
rend,,  1896,  123,  8lB6 — 888). — When  a  mixture  of  chromium  sesqui- 
oxide  (150  grams)  and  magnesium  oxide  (40  grams)  is  heated  in  the 
electric  furnace  with  an  arc  of  50  volts  and  300  amperes,  normal 
magnesium  chromite,  MgCr^O^  is  formed  which  can  easily  be  obtained 
as  a  dark  green,  crystalline  powder.  The  crystals,  which  are  octa- 
hedral, have  a  sp.  gr.  =  4*6  at  20'',  are  harder  than  quartz,  and  have 
DO  action  on  polarised  light.  They  are  readily  attacked  by  sulphuric 
acid,  slowly  by  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  and  are  not  acted 
on  by  boiling  nitric  acid.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur  have 
no  marked  action  on  the  compound,  and  it  is  oxidised  only  with  great 
difficulty,  even  when  heated  to  redness  in  oxygen  or  when  fused  with 
potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, no  basic  chromites  were  formed.  A.  C.  C. 

Molybdenum  Iodide.  By  M.  Guichard  (Compt.  rend.,  1896, 
123^  821 — 823). — When  molybdenum  chloride,  obtained  by  the  direct 
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action  of  chlorine  on  the  metal,  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
iodide,  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodine  is  liberated  and  a  brown, 
amorphous  di-iodide,  Mol^,  is  formed,  of  sp.  gr.  4*3  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  When  heated  in  a  vacuum  up  to  the  melting  point 
of  glass,  it  is  not  decomposed,  but  when  heated  in  air,  iodine  is  liberated 
and  an  oxide  is  formed  which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  converted 
into  moljbdic  anhydride.  Hydrogen  reduces  the  iodide  at  500°,  and 
the  change  is  very  rapid  at  an  incipient  red  heat.  Chlorine  decom- 
poses it  below  240",  and  bromine  behaves  similarly.  In  oxygen  at 
350**,  there  is  vigorous  incandescence,  with  liberation  of  iodine  and 
formation  of  molybdic  anhydride.  Sulphur  readily  converts  the  iodide 
into  a  black  sulphide,  but  nitrogen  is  without  action  at  the  softening 
point  of  glass.  Water  decomposes  it  very  slightly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  a  little  more  rapidly  at  700°,  whilst  in  superheated 
steam,  hydrogen  is  liberated  as  well  as  hydrogen  iodide,  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  by  an  oxide,  MoO,  formed  as 
the  first  product  of  the  action  of  the*  steam  on  the  iodide.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  converts  the  iodide  into  sulphide,  and  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  oxidise  it  slowly  in  the  cold  and  more  rapidly  on  heating. 
Aqueous  potash  acts  on  it  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

C.  H.  B. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 

Artifioial  Pirssonite:  Simiiltaneous  Production  of  Northu- 
pite,  Gaylussite,  £Uid  Pirssonite.  By  August  B.  de  Schulten 
{Compt  rend,,  1896,  123,  1023— 1025).— Bright,  limpid  crystals  of  the 
new  mineral,  pirssonite  (this  vol.,  ii,  48),  have  been  artificially  produced 
by  adding  excess  of  calcium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  heating  the  mixture  on  the  water  bath  for  12  hours.  The  minute 
crystals  are  orthorhombic,  and  are  tabular  parallel  to  b  (010),  but  do 
not  show  the  hemimorphism  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  natural 
mineral ;  they  have  the  optical  characters  of  pirssonite.  The  com- 
position is  CaC03,Na2C03,2Il20;  sp.  gr.  2-349.  At  100%  there  is  no 
change,  but  at  130*",  most  of  the  water  is  lost.  When  placed  in  water, 
the  crystals  soon  become  dull,  and  after  a  time  are  decomposed  into 
calcium  and  sodium  carbonates. 

The  new  mineral,  northupite,  has  already  been  artificially  prepared 
by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  610).  Northupite,  pirssonite,  and 
gaylussite  all  occur  together  at  Borax  Lake,  California,  and  they 
have  been  prepared  simultaDeously  by  heating  for  some  hours  on  the 
water  bath  a  mixture  of  150  grams  of  sodium  chloride,  50  grams  of 
sodium  carbonate,  6  grams  of  calcium  chloride,  and  10  grams  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  in  550  c.c.  of  water.  By  this  method,  octahedra  of 
northupite  and  delicate  needles  of  gaylussite  are  obtained,  and,  as  the 
solution  is  concentrated,  pirssonite  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  gay- 
lussite. Khombohedral  crystals  of  the  double  salt  MgCOj^Naj^COj 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  610)  are  also  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  this  will  be  found  as  a  natural  mineral  at  Borax  Lake. 

L.  J.  S. 
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Anhydrite  in  Ontario.  By  W.  Nicjol  {Canadicm  Record  Sd., 
1896,  7,  61). — Anhydrite  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  at  the 
Foxton  phosphate  mine,  township  of  Loughborough,  Co.  Frentenac. 
It  is  associated  with  gypsum,  calcite,  and  pyroxene,  and  resembles  pink 
fluorite  in  appearance.     Analysis  gave 

Loss  on 
CaO.  SO,.  00,.  SiOj.  FcjOj.       ignition.        Total. 

4171         57-47        0-286         0-151         0-065         0-26         99-942 

L.  J.  S. 

VaUeite,  a  new  Orthorhombic  Amphibole.  By  Giuseppe 
Gbbabo  {BuU,  Acad,  Set.  Bdg.,  1896,  [3],  82,  536^—545.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  481). — This  mineral  occurs  with  the  violet  tremolite 
(hexagonite)  of  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  it  closely  resembles 
anthophyllite  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  optical  cha- 
ncters  and  in  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  iron.  The  indistinct . 
crystals  are  flattened  parallel  to  (100)  and  have  a  perfect  lamellar 
cleavage  in  this  direction ;  other  cleavages  are  (010),  (021),  and,  less 
distinct,  (110),  (Oil),  (031),  and  (001).  The  prism  angle  is  54'  30' ; 
o:6:c  =  0515  :1  :0-255.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  (010),  and 
the  acute  negative  bisectrix  is  perpendicular  to  (100) ;  2E  =  90''  28'. 
H  =  4'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*88.  It  is  easily  fusible  to  a  white,  nearly  opaque, 
bead.     Analysis  by  Eenard  gave 

SiO^  MgO.        CaO.        FejO,.        MnO.        K^O.        HjO.        Total. 

5802       27-99      504       1-28        288       089       313       9923 
This  agrees  with  the  metasilicate  formula,  EOySiOg.  L.  J.  S. 

The  Garnet  Group.     By  H.  Schnerr  {Zeit,  Kryst  Min.,  1896, 
2f7,  431 — 432;  from  Inaug.-Di88.,  Miincheny  1894). — Several  analyses 
are  given  of  the  lime-garnets  associated  with  the  serpentine  masses  of 
the  Eastern  Alps ;  some  of  these  have  been  quoted  by  Weinschenk 
(this  voL,  ii,  106).    The  following  are  of  garnets  from  the  Eothenkopf, 
Zillerthal,  Tyrol :  I,  light  red ;  II,  cherry-red ;  III,  dark  brown. 
SiO^      AljOj.      Fe,0,.      FeO.      MnO.      CaO.        Total. 
I.     3718     14-03     13-73     2.54     trace     3273     10021 
II.     36-75       6-90     21-38     2-17    trace     32  55       99*75 
HI.     37-52     13-29     13-01     1-71     054     3401     10008 
As  in  the  garnets  of  the  Gross- Yenediger,  the  dark  brown  shows  the 
more  marked  optical  anomalies,  whilst  the  cherry-red  is  almost  iso- 
tropic.    From   the  analyses,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  colour  and  chemical  composition,  and  that  the  darker  garnets 
(aplome)  are  not  richer  in  ferric  oxide  than  the  lighter  (essonite),  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  L.  J.  S. 

[Action  of  Hydrochlorio  Acid  on  Titaniferous  Augite.]  By 
E.  Lord  (Zeits.  Krysi.  Min.,  1896,  27,  431  ;  from  Inaug.-Diss,,  Heidel- 
berg, 1894). — In  a  dissertation  on  the  basalts  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  the 
following  analyses  of  the  zoned  titaniferous  augite  from  the  limburgite 
of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden,  are  given ;  these  were  made  with  the  object 
of  seeing  whether,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  separation  into 
parts  containing  titanium  and  free  from  titanium  could  be  effected. 
The  bulk  analysis  of  the  augite  is  given  under  I ;  II  gives  the  com- 
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position  of  the  portion  (57  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  which  went  into 
solution  when  the  powdered  mineral  was  digested  for  12  hours  with 
hot,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  III  gives  the  composition  of 
the  insoluble  portion. 

SiO,.     TiO^   AljjO,.  FejOj.    FeO.     MgO.      CaO.     Na,0.    K,0.      Total. 
I.     43-85    3-14    619    699    3-70    11-89    2244    1.50    0-50    10020 
II.     43-41    319    6-92    704    338    1164    2254    1-50    050    10012 

III.     44-30    309    5-46    685    4-04    12-75    2234   "~[l^f7]~^    10000 

After  digesting  for  4  days,  82*44  per  cent,  was  dissolved ;  and  with 
dilute  acid  (1 : 1);  4377  was  dissolved  after  12  hours.  In  both  these 
cases,  the  composition  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  portions  is,  as 
before,  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  augite,  so  that  no  separa- 
tion can  be  effected  by  these  means.  L.  J.  S. 

Endomorphic  Alterations  of  Qranitic  Magma  in  Contact 
with  Limestone.  By  Alfred  Lacboiz  {Campt.  rend,,  1896,  123, 
1021 — 1023). — At  the  peak  of  Braceil,  in  Orlu,  Ari^ge,  the  granite  of 
Qu6rigut  is  in  contact  with  a  thick,  sedimentary  series  consisting  of 
schists  with  thick  bands  of  limestone.  Fragments  of  the  schist  and 
limestone  are  enclosed  in  the  granite,  and  these  rocks  have  been  largely 
absorbed  by  the  granitic  magma.  The  granite  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
tensively corroded  limestone  has  undergone  considerable  alterations'; 
it  becomes  progressively  more  basic,  by  loss  of  quartz  and  felspar,  and 
development  of  hornblende  and  mica,  and  lastly  olivine,  and  passes  to 
hornblende  granite,  quarts^diorite,  mica-diorite,  hornblendite,  and, 
finally,  to  hornblende-peridotite,  this  being  an  almost  complete  series 
of  granular  eruptive  rocks.  Sometimes  enstatite  is  developed,  and 
norites,  with  or  without  olivine,  result.  The  plagioclases,  oligoclase  to 
anorthite,  are  zoned  and  much  corroded,  indicating  great  variations 
in  the  composition  of  the  magma.  L.  J.  S. 

Gas  f^om  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bcignoles  de  TOme.  By 
Oh.  Bouchard  and  Albxandbe  Desgbez  {CompL  rend.,  1896,  123, 
969 — 970). — ^The  gas  from  the  mineral  waters  of  Bagnoles  de  I'Orne 
contains  carbonic  anhydride,  5*0  ;  nitrogen,  90*5  ;  argon,  4*5  ;  helium, 
traces  =  100  00.  No  carbonic  anhydride  is  found  in  the  mineral 
waters  of  Cauterets.  C.  H.  B. 

Mineral  Water  of  Kralitz.  By  Fb.  Faktob  (Verh.  ncUur/.  Ver,, 
Brimn,  1896  (1895),  34,  366— 368).— The  baths  of  Kralitz,  near  Pross- 
nitz,  in  Moravia,  have  been  known  since  1825.  The  water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  9°;  sp.  gr.  =  1*00544  at  16-5°;  on  standing,  it  becomes 
turbid,  and  deposits  ferric  oxide,  silica,  and  organic  matter.  Analysis 
gave,  in  1,000,000  parts  :— FeO,  18-526  ;  CaO,  158*400  ;  MgO,  41*666  ; 
KjO,  32-118  ;  NagO,  44961 ;  SiOg.  15600  ;  SO3,  36382  ;  PgO^,  0260  ; 
01,  50-763;  COg,  in  bicarbonates,  330110;  COg,  free,  9073;  total 
solids  (dried  at  180°),  562029.  L.  J.  S. 
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Physiological  Chemistry. 


Mercury  Air  Pump  for  the  Estimation  of  Blood-GaseA.  By 
FfiiXDBiCH  Nbxsbn  {ZeU.  phyeiol,  Chem.,  1896, 22,  478— 482).— This  is 
a  modification  of  the  mercurial  air  pump,  the  details  of  which  are  fully 
explained,  and  illustrated  by  a  diagram.  The  special  advantage 
claimed  for  it  is  rapidity  of  action.  W.  D.  H. 

Gastric  Di^^eetion.  By  Fesdinand  Klug  {Pfluger's  Archiv.y  1896, 
66,  330 — 342). — A  large  number  of  albuminous  substances  were  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  prepared  from  the  dog,  pig,  and  ox, 
and  the  results  compared.  Differences  between  the  three  juices  occur; 
but  the  main  result  is  that  alkali-albumin  and  casein  are  best  digested , 
after  these  follow  serum-albumin,  syntonin,  serum-globulin,  tibrin 
and  legumin ;  whilst  boiled  egg-albumin  and  dry  meat  powder  are  the 
least  easily  digestible.  The  yield  of  anti-albumose  is  greatest  with 
alkali-albamin  and  plant-casein  ;  then  follow  serum-globuliu,  synton- 
in, serum-albumin,  and  casein.  The  yield  of  hemi-albumose  is  greatest 
with  casein,  both  animal  and  vegetable ;  serum-albumin,  syntonin, 
gluten,  and  gluten- fibrin  also  yield  a  relatively  large  amount  of  hemi- 
albumose  ;  serum-globulin,  fibrin,  boiled  egg-white,  legumin,  and  raw 
flesh  yield  relatively  little.  On  the  other  hand,  serum-globulin  and 
syntonin  yield  the  most  peptone;  egg-albumin,  casein,  serum-albu- 
min, and  fibrin  follow  in  the  order  named. 

Another  series  of  tables  gives  the  effects  of  different  acids.  The 
absolutely  greatest  quantity  of  proteid  is  dissolved  by  pepsin  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids ;  phosphoric,  nitric,  acetic 
adds  follow,  and  then,  at  a  distance,  sulphuric  and  citric  acids.  The 
optimum  concentration  differs  with  the  different  acids  ;  thus  it  is  0*6  for 
hydrochloric,  8*0  for  lactic,  6*0  for  phosphoric  and  acetic,  0*8  for 
nitric,  0*6  for  sulphuric,  and  8'0'^for  citric  acid.  The  relative  propor- 
tion of  hemi-  and  anti-products  differs  considerably  with  the  various 
acids,  a  fact  which  is  against  the  supposition  that  the  hemi-  and  anti- 
group  exist  preformed  in  the  albuminous  molecule.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Blood  of  New-bom  Animalfl.  By  Hugo  Winternitz  {Zeit. 
fytid.  Chem.,  1896,  22,  449— 477).— The  blood  of  the  foetus,  and  of 
the  new-bom  animal,  is  much  richer  in  haemoglobin  and  total  solids 
than  that  of  the  adult  animal,  but  shortly  after  birth  this  large  pro- 
portion begins  to  diminish.  The  experiments  recorded  were  made  on 
dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  the  haemoglobin  being  estimated  by  the  Hoppe- 
Seyler  double  pipette.  W.  D.  H. 

A  New  Enzyme  in  the  Blood.  By  Maurice  Hanriot  (Compt. 
rmi^  1896,  123,  763—755.  Compare  Abstr.,  1892,  742).— The  ob- 
ject of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
reserve  fat  passes  into  the  circulation  and  is  utilised  by  the  organism. 
In  his  experiments,  the  author,  instead  of  employing  the  natural  fats, 
makes  use  of  an  aqueous  emulsion  of  monobutyrin  as  a  test  for  the  pre- 
\  of  a  hydrolysing  enzyme,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with  which 
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it  is  capable  of  undergoing  saponification.  Monobutyrin  is  readily 
saponified  by  blood  serum  in  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solutions,  but 
the  action  is  considerably  retarded  by  the  presence  of  the  liberated 
acid  if  this  be  left  unneutralised.  Using  equal  quantities  of  butyrin, 
the  acidity  in  a  given  time  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
serum  employed;  moreover,  the  activity  of  the  latter  is  destroyed 
when  it  is  heated  to  90%  it  being  then  unable  to  produce  butyric  acid 
in  the  test  solution.  The  amount  of  saponification  taking  place  with 
various  proportions  of  butyrin  and  serum  in  different  times  was 
determined  by  observing  the  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  necessary  to  neutralise  the  liberated  butyric  acid ;  and  the 
results  are  given  in  a  table.  The  active  enzyme,  for  which  the  name 
lipase  is  suggested,  is  also  capable  of  acting,  though  much  more  slowly, 
on  the  natural  oils  and  fats.  Lipase  is  very  stable,  and  appears  to  be 
as  active  in  the  serum  at  the  end  of  eight  days  as  at  the  beginning. 
In  a  future  communication,  the  author  proposes  to  show  the  invariable 
presence  of  lipase,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  whenever  there  is  a 
reserve  of  fat  to  be  utilised.  A.  C.  C. 

Fat  in  the  Blood  during  Hunger.  By  Fe.  K  Schulz  {P/luger'a 
Archiv.,  1896,  05,  299 — 307). — The  experiments  were  made  on  rabbits, 
pigeons,  and  dogs.  The  fat  was  estimated  by  extraction  with  ether 
after  preliminary  artificial  gastric  digestion.  Inanition  was  found  to 
cause  a  rise  of  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
blood,  as  compared  with  that  in  normal  animals.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Fats.  By  B.  Moore  and  D.  P.  Rockwoop  {J. 
Physiol.,  1897,  21,  58 — 84). — ^The  emulsibility  of  free  fatty  acids,  and 
their  solubility  in  bile,  have  been  known  for  many  years,  but  the 
extent  of  such  solubility  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  the  bearing  4>f 
these  facts  on  fat  absorption  has  not  attracted  much  attention.  The 
present  research  attacks  both  these  points.  In  connection  with  the 
first,  the  solubility  determinations  show :  (1)  that  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids  are  practically  insoluble  in  ox  bile  at  38 — 40*,  whilst  4  per  cent, 
of  oleic  acid  is  easily  soluble  at  that  temperature.  Hence  the  solu- 
bility of  mixed  fatty  acids  is  probably  due  to  an  action  of  oleic  acid 
in  aiding  the  solution  of  the  others.  (2)  Of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  of 
lard,  beef  suet,  and  mutton  suet,  lard  acids  are  most,  and  mutton  suet 
acids  least,  soluble,  the  solubilities  for  the  three  sets  being  3*5,  2*5, 
and  2  per  cent,  respectively  in  ox  bile,  5,  5,  and  1  in  pig's  bile  ;  and 
6,  5 '5,  and  2  in  dog's  bile.  (3)  The  solubility  of  the  fatty  acids  in 
bile  is  only  in  part  due  to  bile-salts.  Strong  solutions  of  the  bile-salts 
dissolve  fatty  acids  much  more  feebly  than  the  bile  itself.  Mere 
removal  of  the  pseud omucin  from  bile  diminishes  its  solvent  action. 
A  solution  of  pseudomucin  alone,  however,  does  not  dissolve  fatty  acids. 
(4)  On  cooling  the  solution  of  fatty  acids  in  bile  below  40"*,  much  of 
the  dissolved  acids  separates  out.  The  power  of  the  bile  to  dissolve 
fatty  acids  is  not  impaired  by  repeating  the  process ;  the  formation  of 
a  true  emulsion  was  never  observed. 

The  intestinal  contents  of  the  dog  dissolve  fatty  acids  in  a  way 
very  similar  to  bile.  Pancreatic  juice  and  bile  together  decompose 
and  dissolve  fat;  pancreatic  juice  alone  decomposes,  but  does  not 
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diflsolTe  it,  whilst  bile  alone  has  no  action.  A  large  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  reaction  of  the  intestinal  contents  in  different 
animalsj  and  the  results  and  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  may  be 
rammarised  as  follows. 

The  waj  in  which  fat  is  absorbed  varies  in  different  species  of 
animals,  and  certainly  it  is  not  always  absorbed  as  dissolved  fatty  acids. 
Most,  however,  if  not  all,  of  the  fat  is  absorbed  in  soluble  form  by  the 
epithelial  ceOs,  either  as  fatty  acid  or  soap.  When  fatty  acids  are 
dissolved  in  bile  or  the  mixed  intestinal  juices,  the  reaction  of  the 
solution  is  acid.  Intestinal  contents,  therefore,  which  are  alkaline 
to  litmus  cannot  contain  free  fatty  adds  in  solution.  In  white  rats, 
the  reaction  is  alkaline  to  litmus  along  nearly  the  whole  small 
intestine,  and  usually  the  whole  way,  and,  in  the  dog,  the  same  is 
usoally  the  case  for  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  Yet  lacteals  filled 
with  white  emulsion  are  seen  proceeding  from  these  parts.  Here, 
probably,  the  fat  is  absorbed  as  soap. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  dog's  small  intestine,  the  reaction  is  acid 
to  litmus,  but  alkaline  to  methyl-orange.  The  acidity  to  litmus  is 
due  to  organic,  probably  dissolved  fatty,  acids,  but  the  alkalinity  to 
methyl-orange  indicates  that  there  is  an  excess  of  alkali  above  that 
required  to  eombine  with  inorganic  acids,  and  that  this  excess  is  com- 
bined with  weak  acids,  probably  with  fatty  acids  in  the  form  of  soaps. 

Munk  objected  to  the  view  that  any  considerable  amount  of  fat  is 
absorbed  as  soap,  on  two  grounds:  (1)  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
intestinal  contents ;  (2)  the  enormous  quantity  of  alkali  which  would 
be  necessary  to  saponify  all  the  fat  in  even  an  ordinary  meal.  The 
first  objection  falls  to  the  ground  when  one  considers  that  the  acidity 
is  due  to  organic  adds ;  and  the  second  may  be  met  by  the  suggestion 
that  a  small  amount  of  alkali  could  act  as  the  mere  carrier  of  an 
indefinitely  large  quantity  of  fat,  provided  that,  in  the  splitting  up  of 
soap  into  fatty  add  and  alkali  which  occurs  in  the  epithelial  cells,  the 
alkali  makes  its  way,  as  is  probable,  back  to  the  intestine,  rather  than 
into  the  blood-stream. 

Histologists  are  unanimous  that  fat  does  not  enter  the  epithelium 
in  the  particulate  form  of  an  emulsion ;  fat  granules  have  never  been 
observed  in  the  striated  border  of  these  cells.  Emulsification  usually 
oocursy  it  is  true,  and  this  is  obviously  useful  for  the  exposure  of  a 
large  surface  of  fat  to  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids;  but  fat 
absorption,  as  shown  by  the  lacteals,  proceeds  alike  whether  any  piece 
of  gut  contains  emulsion  or  clear  fluid.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Fat  of  Flesh.  By  E.  Boodanoff  {PJliiger'a  Archiv.f  1896,  65, 
81 — 89). — Dormeyer's  discovery  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  540),  that  simple 
extraction  of  muscular  tissue  with  ether  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  all 
the  fiat,  is  confirmed.  By  prolonged  extraction  with  ether  after  the 
removal  of  the  fat  which  is  easily  removable,  a  fat  is  obtained  charac- 
terised, like  butter  fat,  by  a  high  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids. 
From  the  result  of  microscopicfd  examination  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
whieh  had  been  treated  with  osmic  acid  at  different  stages  after  ether 
extraction,  the  concluuon  is  drawn  that  the  second  fat  is  a  constituent 
of  the  muscle-plasma.  W.  D.  H. 
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ChemiBtry  of  Animal  Fate.  By  Cabl  Author  and  Julius 
ZiNK  {Zeit.  tmal.  Chem.,  1897, 36, 1 — 17).— The  authors,  having  special 
facilities  for  obtaining  genuine  specimens  of  the  fat  of  various  wild 
and  domesticated  animals,  have  made  numerous  estimations  of  specific 
gravity,  melting  and  solidifying  points,  iodine  and  saponification 
numbers,  both  of  the  fats  themselves  and  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  well  as 
the  Hehner  and  Beichert  values,  the  acetyl  number  (according  to 
Benedikt  and  Ulzer),  and  the  free  acidity  when  fresh  and  after  a  lapse  of 
time.  The  animals  selected  were  the  elk,  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  chamois, 
roebuck,  badger,  wild  boar,  dog,  fox,  wild  and  domestic  cat,  pine 
marten,  pole  cat,  hare,  tame  and  wild  rabbit,  tame  and  wild  duck 
and  goose,  and  the  last,  after  two  years'  captivity,  domestic  fowl, 
turkey,  black  cock,  dove,  and  starling.  The  first  five  are  distingaished 
from  the  others  by  high  specific  gravity  and  low  iodine  nnmber,  the 
iodine  number  of  chamois  fat  being  the  lowest  yet  recorded.  The  fat 
of  the  wild  boar,  hare,  wild  rabbit,  and  black  cock  exhibits  the  pro- 
perty  of  drying  to  a  varnish  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  layer  ; 
the  fat  of  the  domestic  pig  and  rabbit  does  not  dry.  Comparing  the 
fat  of  wild  with  that  of  domestic  animals,  the  former  always  shows  a 
higher  iodine  absorption  and  generally  a  higher  acidity  in  the  fresh 
state  ;  in  the  case  of  the  wild  goose  kept  in  captivity  for  two  years, 
the  iodine  number  had  fallen  to  that  of  the  domestic  goose.  Besides 
the  above  numerical  values,  observations  of  colour,  consistency,  odour, 
&c.,  are  recorded.  M.  J.  S. 

Museular  Work  and  Glycogen.  By  Fbiedrich  Schenck  {Pfliiger^s 
Archiv.,  1896,  Q&,  326— 328).— A  further  criticism  of  Seegen's  work. 
(Oomp  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  48).  W.  D.  H. 

Oxidation  in  the  TLasues.  By  An.  Medvedeff  (Pflugei^'a  Arehiv., 
1 896,  66,  249 — 277). — The  principal  experiments  recorded  were  made 
with  salicylaldehyde  and  extracts  of  animal  organs.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  the  amount  of  oxidation  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  concentration  of  the  oxidation  ferment  (or  active  proteid),  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  concentration  of  the 
salicylaldehyde.  Physiological  oxidation  processes  belong  to  the  class 
of  what  Schmiedeberg  terms  *  synthetic  oxidations.'  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Calcium  Salts  on  Fibrin  Formation.  By  Olof 
Hammabsten  {Zeit  physioL  Chem,,  1896,  22,  333— 395).— A  very  com- 
plete and  critical  article  on  the  recent  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
concerning  the  part  played  by  calcium  salts  in  the  process  of  blood- 
coagulation,  the  points  of  difference  between  the  theorists  being 
tested  by  carefully-devised  experiments.  The  view  of  Alex.  Schmidt, 
that  calcium  salts  do  not  qualitatively  act  differently  from  other 
neutral  salts  like  sodium  chloride,  is  not  correct.  Schmidt  admits  that 
the  calcium  salts  are  quantitatively  more  active  than  other  salts,  but 
Arthus  and  Pag^s  are  undoubtedly  right  in  attributing  to  calcium 
salts  a  specific  action ;  and  the  removal  of  such  salts  by  the  addition 
of  alkali  oxalates  inhibits  coagulation,  because  the  plasma  is 
thereby  decalcified.     The  use  of  the  term  decalcification  is  not  abso- 
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Intelj  correct,  for  the  calcium  which  is  in  intimate  union  with 
fibrinogen  is  not  influenced  hj  the  oxalate. 

The  question  then  arises  what  is  the  specific  action  of  calcium  salts  f 
Are  they  of  use  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  ferment,  or  do  they  act,  as 
in  the  formation  of  casein  in  milk,  by  precipitating  the  proteid  which 
has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ferment  f  The  analogy  drawn 
by  Arthus  between  casein  formation  and  fibrin  formation  only  holds 
good  in  part,  for  calcium  salts  are  not  essential  for  the  fermentative 
change  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  ;  provided  fibrin  ferment  is  present  in 
sufficient  amount,  fibrin  is  formed  typically  and  abundantly  from  solu- 
tions of  fibrinogen,  whether  calcium  salts  have  been  removed  by  an 
oxalate  or  not. 

Pekelharing  is  right  when  he  assumes  that  the  specific  action  of 
caldum  salts  is  in  the  genesis  of  fibrin  ferment,  or,  to  adopt  a  new 
nomenclature,  in  the  change  of  prothrombin  (zymogen  or  percursor  of 
fibrin  ferment)  into  thrombin  (the  ferment  itself).  Fibrin  is  certainly 
not  a  calcium  compound  of  fibrinogen  ;  both  contain  the  same  amount 
of  calcium. 

Lilienfeld's  thrombin,  a  substance  he  considered  he  had  split  off 
from  fibrinogen  by  the  action  of  acids  like  acetic  or  nucleic  acid,  and 
which  he  further  supposed  combined  with  calcium  to  form  fibrin,  does 
not  exist.  It  is  nothing  but  fibrinogen  itself  partially  precipitated  by 
the  acid  employed.  W.  D.  H. 

Note  by  Abstractor. — No  reference  is  made  in  this  paper  to  a 
preliminary  note  by  £.  A.  Schafer  (Proc.  pkysioL  Soc,  1895,  18),  who 
arrived  at  much  the  same  results  on  most  points.  Einger  (Practi- 
ticner,  24^  81)  has  also  shown,  in  connection  with  cardiac  muscle,  that 
soluble  oxalates  do  not  produce  absolute  decalcification. 

Fate  of  Cholesterol  in  the  Animal  Organism.  By  Stanislas 
BoHDZYNSKi  and  Y.  Huhnicki  {Zeit.physiol.  Ghem.,  1896, 22,  396—410). 
— ^In  man,  the  cholesterol  of  the  bUe  leaves  the  body  in  the  fseces  as 
a  new  substance  coprosterol ;  this  has  the  formula  C27H^gO,  and  from 
an  examination  of  its  derivatives  (see  this  vol.,  i,  183),  appears  to  be  di- 
hydrocholesterol.  In  dogs,  cholesterol  is  found  in  the  faeces  as  such. 
In  horses,  the  material  found  is  named  hippocoproeterol,  CgYHg^O,  or 
C^Hj^O.  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Formanilide  in  the  Animal  Organism.  By 
Friedrich  Karl  Kleine  {Zeit.  physiol  Chem.,  1896,  22^  327—332).— 
The  urine  of  animals  fed  on  a  diet  mixed  with  formanilide  was  exam- 
ined ;  in  dogs,  small  doses  of  the  drug  are  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  metabolic  process  ;  large  doses  lead  to  the  appearance  of  ortho- 
hydroxycarbanil  in  the  urine.  This  same  substance  was  found  by 
JaSe  after  the  administration  of  acetanilide.  It  is  produced  by  oxida- 
tion and  a  subsequent  loss  of  water, 

C^Hj-NH-COH  +  O,  =  OH-CeH^-NHCOOH  =  C6H4<^>C-OH  +  H^O. 

In  rabbit  B,  the  substance  found  in  the  urine  is  amidophenol. 

W.  D.  H. 
Ingeetion  and  Excretion  of  Iron  in  Health.  By  Kalph  Stockmar 
and  E.  D.  W.  Gbeig  {J.  Physiol,  1897,  21,  55— 57).— The  iron  meta- 
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holism  of  the  body,  so  far  as  regards  intake  and  output,  is  extremely 
small,  an  examination  of  the  ingesta  and  egesta  in  four  series  of 
observations  made  on  three  healthy  adults  showing  in  the  first  and 
fourth  observations  that  the  intake  and  output  were  almost  equal, 
amounting  to  6*2  and  6*3  milligrams  in  one  case,  and  3*5  and  3 '7 
milligrams  in  the  other.  In  the  other  two  series,  the  iron  excreted  on 
the  three  days  of  the  analysis  was  much  greater  than  the  amount 
ingested,  but  at  other  times  the  balance  must  be  reversed,  or  the 
equilibrium  of  health  would  not  be  maintained. 

Concerning  internal  iron-metabolism,  which  must  be  considerable  if 
blood  corpuscles  are  broken  down  in  such  large  numbers  aa  is  commonly 
supposed,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  is 
apparently  not  excreted,  but  retained  in  store  by  the  liver  for  future 
use.  W.  D.  H. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Aloohollc  Fermentation  without  Teast  Cells.  By  Eduahd 
BucHNBR  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  117— 124).— When  brewery  yeast,  to  which 
no  starch  has  been  added,  is  ground  with  quartz  sand  and  kieselguhr, 
moistened  with  water  and  pressed,  the  liquid  which  is  obtained  has 
the  power  of  producing  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  although  it  appears 
to  be  quite  free  from  yeast  cells.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*0416,  contains 
about  10  per  cent,  of  residue,  and  gelatinises  when  boiled.  This  liquid 
produces  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  maltose, 
glucose,  and  fructose,  but  does  not  ferment  either  lactose  or  mannitol. 
Fermentation  continued  in  many  cases  for  two  weeks,  even  at  the  tem- 
perature of  0°,  and  was  not  stopped  by  filtration  of  the  liquid  through 
a  Berkefeldt  filter.  Plate  cultures  showed  that  in  some  cases  small 
numbers  of  micro-organisms  were  present,  but  yeast  cells  were  in  no 
case  detected.  The  author  gives  the  name  zymase  to  the  substance 
which  produces  the  fermentation.  This  appears  to  be  a  proteid,  since 
the  fermentative  power  of  the  solution  is  practically  destroyed  when 
it  is  heated  for  an  hour  at  40 — 50""  and  the  coagulated  albumin  filtered 
off.  The  dried  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol  does  not  yield  any 
ferment  to  water.  A.  H. 

Effect  of  Ammoniuzn  Nitrate  on  AspergiUus  ni|^er.  By 
Chaeles  Tanret  {Compt.  rend,,  1896,  123,  948— 960).— When  Atper- 
gillue  niger  is  sown  in  Raulin's  solution,  the  spores  germinate  in  less 
than  24  hours,  forming  a  mycelium  which  soon  produces  black  conidia. 
When,  however,  the  ammonium  nitrate  in  the  nutrient  solution  is  in> 
creased  from  0'25  per  cent,  to  0*5  or  0*75  per  cent.,  the  spores,  at  a 
temperature  of  30 — 40*  produce  a  mycelium,  which  grows  rapidly 
but  does  not  fructify.  At  a  temperature  of  20 — 22'',  even  1  gram  of 
ammonium  nitrate  per  100  c.c.  of  solution  does  not  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  conidia.  During  the  growth  of  the  aspergillus  in  the  mycelial 
state,  both  citric  acid  and  nitric  acid  are  formed  in  the  solution,  and 
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starch  appears  in  the  tiesue  of  the  mould.     When  grown  in  Baulin's 
solation,  no  starch  is  elaborated.  A.  C.  C. 

Behaviour   of  Bacteria  towards  Chemical  Re-agents.    By 
Theodor  Paul  and  Bbbnhabd  KbOnig  {Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem,,  1896^21, 
414 — 450). — In  order  to  determine  quantitatively  the  effects  of  various 
adds,  bases,  oxidising  agents,  and  metallic  salts  on  bacteria,  the  num- 
bers of  colonies  were  counted  after  similarly-prepared  cultivations  were 
treated  with  the  respective  compouuds.     The  bacteria  employed  in  the 
experiments  were  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  av/reus,  and  the  spores  of  the 
anthrax  germ.  Bacillus  arUhrads,  and  numerous  experiments  were  per- 
formed with  each  compound  examined.      The  authors  obtained  the 
following  results.     The  salts  of  mercury,  gold,  and  silver. exert  a 
specific  poisonous  effect,  strongest  in  the  case  of  the  mercury  com- 
pounds ;  platinum  salts  have  little  action,  if  any.     In  metallic  salt 
solutions  in  which  the  metal  is  present  as  a  complex  ion,  the  disinfect- 
ing action  is  extremely  small ;  it  is,  however,  not  only  dependent  on 
the  number  of  the  metallic  ions,  but  also  on  the  anion  and  the  non-dis- 
sociated part.     The  effect  of  mercuric  chloride  is  greatly  decreased  by 
the  addition  of  sodium  chloride,  or  other  chlorides,  but  is  not  affected 
by  other  salts,  such  as  sodium  nitrate.     The  acids  only  act  as  disin- 
fectants in  concentrations  of  the  gram  molecular  weight  per  litre,  and 
exhibit  a  specific  action  which  is  not  proportional  to  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions.    The  weak  organic  acids,  however,  appear  to  act 
according  to  the  degree  of  dissociation.  Lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium 
hydroxides  have  almost  equal  effects,  but  the  action  of  ammonium 
hydroxide  is  very  slight.     Of  the  oxidising  agents,  nitric  acid,  chromic 
add,  chloric  acid,  and  permanganic  acid  act  in  the  order  stated,  which 
is  also  that  of  their  oxidising  powers  as  determined  electrically  (Abstr., 
1893,  ii,58).    The  halogens  have  also  a  specific  action,  which  is  most 
powerful  in  the  case  of  chlorine.     Phenol  acts  better  in  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  than  at  higher  concentrations,  and  the  effect  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  metallic  salts,  most  noticeably  sodium  chloride ;  it  is, 
however,  diminished  by  dissolution  in  alcohol,  and  in  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  mercuric  chloride,  which 
appears  to  be  the  strongest  disinfectant  examined.     In  absolute  alcohol, 
however,  even  this  compound,  like  other  salts,  has  little  or  no  effect, 
but  acts  best  in  a  solution  containing  water  and  alcohol  in  proportions 
which  vary  with  the  different  compounds.  L.  M.  J. 

Chemistry  of  the  Membranes  of  Lichens  and  of  Fungi.  By 
F.  EsGOMBE  {Zeit.  physiol.  Cksm.,  1896,  22,  288—306.  Compare  Win- 
terstein,  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  425  ;  1895,  i,  80, 199,  323, 493).  The  hyphen- 
membranes  of  Cetraria  islandica,  after  the  extraction  of  fats,  oils, 
oolooring  matter,  astringent  substances,  lichenin,  <&c.,  consists  mainly 
of  an  insoluble  anhydride  of  galactose,  which  the  author  terms  paror 
galadan  ;  on  oxidation,  it  yields  mucic  acid.  Lichenin  on  hydrolysis 
yields,  apparently,  only  galactose  (compare  E.  Fischer),  and  is,  there- 
fore, probably  a  galactan.  No  chitin,  or  related  substance,  and  no 
celloloee  could  be  detected.  The  membrane  of  Pdtigera  canina  contains 
nooellalose,  but  apparently  a  small  amount  of  chitin.  Evemia  pru- 
nostra  was  also  investigated,  the  alg»  cells  contain  cellulose,  and  the 
hyphen-membrane  a  substance  which,  on  treatment  with  potassium 
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hydroxide,  becomes  gelatinous.     A  substance  was  obtained  from   the 
sclerotium  of  Clavicepa  purpu/rea  which  could  not  be  identified. 

J.  J.  S. 

Crystalline  Nitrogenous  Ck>mpounds  in  Seedlinga  By  Ebnst 
ScHULZE  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem,,  1896,  22,  411—434.  Compare  Abstr., 
1895,  ii,  84).--Complete  details  for  the  isolation  of  the  different  amido- 
acids  are  given.  Seedlings  of  Ficea  excelsa,  grown  in  sand  in  a  dark 
room,  contain  asparagine  with  a  little  glutamine,  whilst  in  the  open,  in 
good  soil,  no  asparagine,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  glutamine,  can 
be  obtained. 

Etiolated  seedlings  of  Lupintia  cUbus,  of  2^  weeks'  growth,  yielded 
phenylalanine,  amido valeric  acid,  and  asparagine,  but  apparently  no 
leucine.  Arginine  could  not  be  isolated  from  the  cotyledons  of  the 
same  seedlings.  Normal  green  seedlings  gave  a  quantity  of  leucine 
and  amidovaleric  acid,  but  only  a  little  asparagine,  and  apparently  no 
phenylalanine.  Green  seedlings  of  Lupinua  Ivieus  gave  leucine,  a  small 
quantity  of  asparagine,  and  a  fair  amount  of  arganine. 

Etiolated  seedlings  of  Lupinus  anguatifolius  Z.  yielded  leucine  and 
amidovaleric  acid,  and  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  phenyl- 
alanine and  arginine  was  also  indicated.  J.  J>  S. 

Nitrogenous  Compounds  derived  ftrom  the  Proteid  Sub- 
stances of  certain  Conifers.  By  Ernst  Schulze  {Zeit  phyaioL 
Chem,,  1896,  22,  435—448.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  84).— Etiolated 
seedlings  of  Picea  excelaa  coQtain  arginine,  together  with  smaller  quan- 
tities of  asparagine  and  glutamine ;  normal  green  seedlings,  however, 
contain  arginine  and  glutamine,  but  no  asparagine.  The  seedlings  of 
Ahiea  pectinata  contain  even  more  arginine,  but  little  or  no.  glutamine 
and  asparagine.  Seedlings  of  Pint^  sylvestris  contain  arginine  and 
asparagine,  with  a  little  glutamine.  J.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  the  Juice  of  Different  Varieties  of  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Strawberries.  By  Albert  Einecke 
{Lamdw.  Vermchs.-Stat.^  1896,48,  131—160.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895, 
ii,  366.) — The  analyses  include  invert  and  cane-sugar,  acid,  extract, 
nitrogenous  matter,  crude  ash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  The  sp. 
gr.  of  the  juice  was  also  determined.  The  results  are  given  in  per- 
centages in  the  berries. 

The  variations  in  the  amounts  of  important  constituents  in  the 
different  varieties  are,  as  a  rule,  not  considerable,  and  it  is  not  at 
present  possible  to  ascertain  by  analysis  to  what  variety  a  sample 
belongs.  Comparing  the  produce  of  1894  and  of  the  dry  season  of 
1895,  it  was  found  that,  whilst  gooseberries  were  richer  in  juice  in 
1894,  the  currants  contained  more  juice  in  1895.  The  juice  of  both 
fruits  was  richer  in  constituents  in  1895  than  in  1894  (except  nitrogen 
in  currants).  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  manures  on  the  com> 
position  of  the  juice,  no  effect  was  observed  in  the  case  of  goose- 
berries and  currants.  In  the  case  of  strawberries,  there  was  an 
increase  of  valuable  constituents  under  the  influence  of  manure,  whilst 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  was  lowered;  of  ash  constituents  the 
amount  of  potash  was  increased,  whilst  that  of  phosphoric  acid  was 
diminished,  by  manuring.  I^.  H.  J.  M. 
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EBtimation  of  Sulphur  in  the  Gajses  Produced  by  the  Com- 
bustion of  Petroleum.  By  Richard  Kisslinq  (Chem,  Zeiu,  1896, 
20, 199). — ^A  small  lamp,  with  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  about 
100  grams  of  oil,  is  fitted  with  a  lamp-glass  made  of  hardened  glass 
the  top  of  which  is  drawn  out  and  bent  so  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  a  series  of  absorbing  tubes. 

By  means  of  a  current  of  air,  the  products  of  combustion  are  first 
passed  through  a  (J -tube  200  mm.  long  filled  with  glass  beads  moistened 
with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  The  gases 
then  again  pass  through  a  nitrogen  bulb  also  filled  with  permanganate 
solution,  and  finally  through  an  empty  bulb.  When  the  combustion  is 
orer,  the  tubes  are  rinsed,  the  liquid  cleared  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  estimated  with  barium  chloride  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  air  in  the  room  should,  of  course,  be  free  from 
any  sulphurous  vapours.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Ammoniacal  Nitrogen  in  Artificial  Manures. 
By  O.  BoTTCHER  (CAem.  Zeit.,  1896,  20,  151— 152).— The  author  has 
proved  by  a  large  number  of  experiments  that  ammoniacal  salts  con- 
tained in  manures  are  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water 
and  calcined  magnesia.  Boiling  with  aqueous  soda  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary, and  is  often  the  cause  of  finding  too  high  a  percentage  of 
ammonia,  due  to  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 

The  magnesia  should,  however,  be  free  from  carbonate — ^if  not,  the 
results  will  be  untrustworthy.  L.  de  K. 

A  New  Method  of  Estimating  Phosphorus  in  Phosphor- 
Bronse.  By  Felix  Oettel  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1896,  20,  19— 20).— From 
3  to  10  grams  of  the  sample  in  turnings  or  filings  is  digested  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  tin  'collected,  slightly  washed,  dried,  and 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  about  thrice  its 
weight  of  potassium  cyanide  and  fused  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  red 
heat.  In  this  way,  the  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic  tin,  and  the  melt  con- 
tains, besides  potassium  cyanide  and  cyanate,  all  the  phosphorus  as 
potassium  phosphate.  The  melt  is  boiled  with  water,  filtered,  the 
cyanogen  compounds  removed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  traces  of  tin  or  copper  which  have  again  passed  into  solution  are 
precipitated  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  whole  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  the  last  traces  of  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  decomposed  by  adding  a  little  bromine  water, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  finally  precipitated  by  adding  ammonia 
magnedum  mixture.  The  test-analyses  are  satisfactory ;  the  presence 
of  arsenic  does  not  interfere.  L.  de  K. 

Critical  Examination  of  Methods  for  the  Estimation  of 
Phosphoric  Acid.  By  C.  Meineke  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1896,  20, 108—113). 
— ^The  author  has  long  ago  proposed  to  ignite  the  yellow  phospho- 
molybdate  precipitate  before  weighing  it;  the  latest  investigation 
shows  that  it  contains  3*944  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

The  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  molybdate  solu- 
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tion  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonium 
chloride. 

The  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  when  the  magnesium 
method  of  precipitating  phosphoric  acid  is  employed,  is  not  the  stable 
compound  which  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be,  but  contains  what 
may  be  regarded  as  free  phosphoric  acid,  which  volatilises  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  The  author  thinks  the  precipitate  should  be  first 
ignited  in  the  ordinary  way  and  then  at  a  much  stronger  heat ;  the 
loss  then  observed  represents  the  free  acid.  L.  be  K. 

Eistimatioii  of  Phosphorus  in  Coal  Ash.  By  Louis  Campbedon 
(CompL  rend,,  1896,  123,  1000— 1003).— When  very  finely-powdered 
coal-ash  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  15  or  20 
hours,  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  does  not  dissolve,  and  the  propor- 
tion that  remains  in  the  residue  is  greater  the  higher  the  temperature 
to  which  the  ash  has  been  heated.  It  often  amounts  to  10  per  cent., 
and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  phosphorus 
present. 

In  order  to  get  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  into  solution,  the  ash 
must  be  heated  with  five  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates.  G.  H.  B. 

Estimation  of  Beculily-Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic 
Slags.  By  Max  Geblach  and  Max  Passon  (Chtm,  Zeit.,  1896,  20, 
87 — 88). — The  authors  have  shown  that  the  active  ingredient  of 
Wagner's  solution  is  the  free  citric  acid,  and  that  the  large  amount  of 
ammonium  citrate  may  be  safely  reduced  to  one-tenth.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  ]  7 '5'',  a  3  hours'  treatment  does  not  yield  more  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  than  half-an-hour's  extraction.  This  does  not,  however,  imply 
that  the  undissolved  phosphate  is  really  insoluble;  treatment  with 
fresh  quantities  of  solution  will  gradually  dissolve  it  completely. 

L.  DIB  K. 

Phosphoric  Acid :  Estimation  of  Pyrophosphorio  Acid.  By 
Mabcellin  P.  E.  Bebthelot  and  Gustave  AsDut  {Compt,  rend.,  1896, 
123,  773 — 776). — The  method  described  is  available  in  presence  of 
orthophosphoric  acid,  but  is  not  generally  applicable  in  presence  of 
metaphosphoric  acid.  The  solution  is  precipitated  with  a  mixture  of 
magnesium  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride  and  acetate  in  presence 
of  a  considerable  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  on  a 
water  bath  for  3  to  4  hours,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  precipitation. 
The  pyrophosphate  thus  obtained  contains  a  somewhat  variable  pro- 
portion of  magnesium,  and  therefore  it  is  washed,  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  boiled  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  orthophosphate  into 
which  it  is  converted  is  then  precipitated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  comparatively  stable,  even  when 
boiled  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  boiling  should 
not  be  too  prolonged. 

When  orthophosphoric  acid  is  also  present,  the  filtrate  from  the 
precipitated  pyrophosphate  is  concentrated  and  mixed  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  usual  form. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Vokanetrio  Bstiination  of  Arsenic.  £7  Ehe&ich  Szabtasy 
(Ber.,  1896,  29,  2900— 2902).— The  arsenic  is  precipitated  in  the  usual 
way  as  sulphide,  the  precipitate  heing  collected  hy  filtration  through  a 
plug  of  asbestos  placed  in  a  combustion  tube.  After  being  washed 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  carefully  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air, 
it  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  anhydride  which 
eondenses  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  soda,  and 
estimated  by  means  of  iodine  solution.  A.  H. 

Vdiimetric  Estixnation  of  Boric  Acid.  By  Max  Honig  and 
GuffiAT  Spitz  {Zeit.  angw.  Chem,,  1896,  549— 552).— ^The  authors 
titrate  the  free  acid  with  standard  alkali  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficiency 
of  glycerol,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  As  soon  as  the  liquids 
tunis  red,  more  glycerol  is  added,  and  should  this  destroy  the  colour, 
more  soda  is  run  in.  When  dealing  with  borates  or  mixtures  of  the 
same  with  alkali  carbonates,  a  little  methyl-orange  is  first  added  and 
then  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  boiling,  Using  a  reflux 
condenser,  the  liquid  is  cooled,  carefully  neutralised^  and  the  boric  acid 
esiimated  as  directed  above.  Insoluble  borates  are  boiled  with  excess 
of  Donnal  add  and  then  treated  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  acid  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  presence  of  silica — ^for 
instance,  in  enamels — ^the  sample  is  fused  with  potassium  sodium  carbon- 
ate, the  melt  boiled  with  water,  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride  in  quantity  sufficient  to  nearly  neutralise  the  alkali  used. 
After  boiling  for  some  time,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  oxide  is 
sdded  to  complete  the  precipitation  of  the  silica,  and  when  the 
ainm<mia  has  been  entirely  driven  off,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  hot  water.  A  drop  of  methyl-orange  is  next 
sdded  to  the  filtrate,  then  a  slight  excess  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  after  boiling  the  mixture  is  treated  as  before. 

Another  process  worked  out  by  the  authors  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing principles.  Native  insoluble  borates,  when  made  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  are  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  boiling 
liquid.  The  solution,  which  then  contains  sodium  tetraborate,  and, 
of  course,  also  alkali  carbonate,  is  mixed  with  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  quantitatively  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  without 
throwing  down  any  boric  acid.  When  the  liquid  is  now  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonium  chloride  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  the 
distillate  contains  an  amount  of  free  ammonia  equivalent  to  the  sodium 
in  the  tetraborate.  From  the  amount  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  boric 
acid  can  readily  be  calculated.  The  results  obtained  by  the  second 
method  agree  fairly  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  first  process. 

L.  DE  K. 

[Note  by  Abstbactob.] — The  titration  of  boric  acid  by  means  of 
glycerol,  alkali,  and  phenolphthalein  has  been  described  by  Thomson 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  28) ;  30  per  cent,  of  glycerol  by  volume  was  found 
to  be  always  sufficient. 

Estiination  of  Sodium  Carbonate,  Silicate,  alid  Borate  in 
Soap.     By  Wm.  Waltke  {Cheni.  Zeit.,    1896,  20,  20— 21).-~From 
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5  to  10  grams  of  the  soap,  previously  cut  np  small,  is  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  insoluble  portion  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  until  the  weight 
is  constant.  In  an  aliquot  part  of  this  residue,  the  carbonic  anhydride 
is  estimated  in  a  Geissier's  apparatus,  and  from  the  result  the  amount 
of  sodium  carbonate  is  calculated.  The  remainder  is  then  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  silica  separated  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
in  the  filtrate  from  the  silica,  the  whole  of  the  sodium  is  present  as 
chloride.  This  is  now  estimated  volumetrically,  and  from  the  total 
thus  found,  the  amount  corresponding  with  the  silicate  and  carbonate 
of  sodium  is  subtracted ;  from  the  difiEerence,  the  amount  of  sodium 
present  as  borate  can  be  calculated. 

When  the  salts  are  present  in  fair  proportions,  the  results  obtained 
by  the  process  are  quite  satisfactory.  L.  de  K. 

New  Method  of  Estimating  Potassium.  By  Paul  Losohb 
{Ckem.  Zeit.,  1896, 20,  38—39.  Reply  by  H.  Haefckb,  itnd.y  88—89). — 
This  process  is  intended  for  the  analysis  of  crude  potassium  compounds 
containing  an  approximately  known  amount  of  potassium.  Fifty 
grams  of  the  sample  is  boiled  with  150  c.c.  of  water  and  10  c.c.  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  when  cold,  diluted  to  200  c.c. ;  10  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  platinic  chloride 
solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  broken  up  and 
repeatedly  extracted  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol  to  remove  any 
sodium  platinochloride.  The  insoluble  matter  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  120%  and  then  washed  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  at  30°  to  remove  the  sulphates ;  the 
ammonium  chloride  in  turn  is  removed  from  the  insoluble  residue  of 
potassium  platinochloride  by  washing  with  alcohol,  and  the  filter  and 
constants  dried  at  120 — 130"*.     The  test-analyses  are  satisfactory. 

Habfokb  sharply  criticises  the  process,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
reject  the  method  as  being  ^uite  untrustworthy.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  at  the  Stassfdrt  Works.  By 
Albert  Attebberq  (Chem.  Zeit,,  1896,  20,  131.  By  RanoLf  Euer, 
ibid,^  270,  and  by  EuiL  Bauer,  ibid.,  270). — Atterberg  states  that 
the  chemists  at  the  Stsissfurt  potash  works  use  a  process  which  gives 
results  sometimes  2  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  truth,  and  attributes 
this  to  the  incomplete  washing  of  the  precipitated  platinochloride. 
This  should  not  be  put  on  to  the  filter  until  completely  exhausted  with 
alcohol  in  the  dish,  and  should  be  well  broken  up  with  a  glass  rod. 

BuER  also  complains  about  the  process  giving  results  which  are  too 
high,  amounting  to  about  ^  &  P^i*  cent.,  and  proposes  to  lower  the 
factor  03056  to  0-304  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  error. 

Bauer  prefers  to  avoid  the  weighing  on  a  filter,  and  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate  in  boiling  water.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  dried  at  120"*.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  at  the  Works  at  Leopoldshall, 
Stassftirt.  ByTiETJBNs  and  Apel  (Chem,  Zeit.,  1896,  20,  202 — 203). 
— ^The  authors,  in  reply  to  Atterberg  (preceding  abstracts),  suggest 
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that  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  potassinm  found  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  samples  having  absorbed  moisture.  L.  de  K. 

Estamation  of  Potassium  as  Potassium  Platinochloride.  By 
Hbkbich  Precht  {Ch^m.  Zeit,,  1896,  20,  209).— A  reply  to  Atterberg 
(preceding  abstracts).  The  author  recommends  treating  the  platino- 
chloride residue  with  commercial  absolute  alcohol  instead  of  spirits  of 
wine  ;  contrary  to  theory,  the  sodium  platinochloride  is  more  readily 
solable  in  the  former  liquid,  whilst  the  potassium  salt  is  practically 
insoluble.  L.  de  K. 

AnalyBis  of  Commercial  Copper  by  Electrolysis.  By  A. 
Hollaed  {Compt,  rend,,  1896,  123,  1003— 1005).— rTen  grams  of  the 
copper  is  placed  in  water  and  15  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  40  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  36°  B  is  added.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  reaction,  the  liquid  is  gently  heated.  Antimony  sometimes 
separatee,  but,  if  the  quantity  is  small,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
estimation  of  the  copper ;  if  large,  it  is  separated  by  filtration,  dis- 
solved in  aqoa  regia  containing  a  high  proportion  of  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  containing 
tartaric  acid,  and  added  subsequently  to  the  liquid  from  which  the 
copper  has  been  removed,  and  in  which  the  antimony  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  copper  solution  is  diluted  to  about  350  c.c,  Luckow's  electrodes 
(cone  and  spiral)  are  introduced,  the  base  of  the  spiral  being  about 
6  mm.  below  the  base  of  the  cone,  which  should  be  completely  covered 
by  the  liquid,  and  a  current  of  about  0*3  amp^e  is  allowed  to  pass 
until  all  the  copper  is  precipitated.  The  firmly  adherent  deposit  on  the 
cone  contains  the  copper  and  the  silver.  Part,  but  not  all,  of  any  lead 
that  may  be  present  will  be  deposited  on  the  spiral  as  peroxide. 

When  more  or  less  than  10  grams  of  copper  is  taken,  the  best 
quantities  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  respectively  are,  for  1  gram, 
1  c.c.  and  30  c.c. ;  for  3  grams,  6  c.c.  and  33  c.c. ;  for  5  grams,  10  c.c. 
and  35  c.c. ;  for  20  grams,  20  c.c.  and  60  c.c 

The  estimations  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  copper  will  be 
described  subsequently.  C.  H.  B. 

Nesaler's  Reaction  as  a  Test  for  Mercury  or  Iodides.  By 
Gboross  DsHioks  {Chem,  ZeiL,  1896,  20,  70),— Detection  of  Mercury. 
The  solution,  measuring  about  2  c.c,  is  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  ammonia, 
and  potassium  iodide  is  added  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate.  On  adding  aqueous  potai^,  the  characteristic  brown 
colour  will  appear. 

Detection  qf  Iodine, — The  soltition  is,  if  necessary,  precipitated  with 
ammoDiom  sulphide,  and  the  filtrate  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  the 
reagent.  Ammonia  and  aqueous  soda  are  first  added  to  it,  and  then  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  when  the  well-known  coloration  will  be 
produced.  L.  ns  E. 

Estimation  of  Mercury  Salts  by  means  of  Sodium  Dioxide. 
By  M.  C.  ScHUf  TBN  {Chem.  Zeit,,  1896, 20,  239).— The  process  is  based 
on  the  remarkable  fact  that  sodium  dioxide,  which  possesses  such 
strong  oxidising  properties,  is  yet  capable  of  reducing  mercury  com- 
pound^ to  the  metallic  state. 
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The  mercury  compound, soluble  or  insoluble,  is  mixed  with  a  sufficiency 
of  water  contained  in  a  porcelain  basin  fitted  with  an  inverted  funnel , 
the  stem  of  which  is  bent  at  right  angles.  Sodium  dioxide  is  intro- 
duced in  small  portions  at  a  time,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed 
and  after  putting  on  the  funnel  the  whole  is  gently  heated  until  vapours 
begin  to  condense  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel.  When  cold,  the  funnel 
is  rinsed,  and  the  metallic  mercury  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
and  dried  in  a  desiccator.  The  process  is  not  applicable  to  the  native 
sulphide.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Thorium  in  Thorite.  By  Ebnst  Hintz  and 
Hermann  Weber  {Zeit.  anal.  Cheni.,  1897,  36,  27— 31).— The  separa- 
tion of  thoria  from  the  oxides  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals  is 
based  on  the  solubility  of  thorium  oxalate  in  ammonium  oxalate,  and 
its  reprecipitation  from  this  solution  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  opposition  to  Glaser  (Chem.  Zeit,  1896,20, 613), the  authors  find  that 
thorium  oxalate  dissolved  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
oxalate  is  not  precipitated  on  diluting  and  cooling.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  1  gram  of  the  substance,  freed  from  silica  by  evapora- 
tion,  and  from  heavy  metals  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  diluted  to  200  cc. 
and  precipitated  hot  by  1  gram  of  ox^c  acid.  After  remaining  for  two 
days,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  digested  for  several  hours 
en  the  water  bath  with  60  cc.  of  a  solution  (saturated  cold)  of  ammo- 
nium  oxalate.  The  mixture  is  diluted  to  300  cc,  and  allowed  to  remain 
cold  for  two  days,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  heated  with  5  cc  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  thorium  oxalate  is  com- 
pletely precipitated.  The  residue  left  undissolved  by  the  ammonium 
oxalate  is  repeatedly  digested  with  fresh  portions  of  oxalate  solution, 
and  the  filtrates  treated  as  before.  The  thorium  oxalate  is  then  washed 
and  ignited.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  quite  free  from  cerium  and  yttrium. 
It  is  therefore  redissolved,  either  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 
by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  precipitated  with  ammo- 
nia, dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  evaporation  to  expel 
excess  of  acid,  its  feebly  acidified  solution  (diluted  to  300  cc)  is  boiled 
with  3 — 4  grams  of  thiosulphate.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated,  then  taken  up  with  a  little  water,  and  the  boiling 
solution  treated  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate. 
Water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  cold. 
The  precipitate  consists  of  the  oxalates  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium 
metals,  and  the  weight  of  the  oxides  is  deducted  from  that  of  the  im- 
pure thoria. 

In  some  cases  of  very  impure  thorites,  it  is  necessary  to  ignite  the 
oxalates  left  imdissolved  by  ammonium  oxalate,  and,  after  bringing 
them  into  solution  as  chlorides  in  feebly  acidified  water,  toapply  the  thio- 
sulphate method  for  the  precipitation  of  the  thoria  present ;  but  as  the 
precipitation  of  thoria  by  this  means  is  imperfect,  the  filtrate  also 
requires  to  be  treated  by  the  ammonium  oxalate  separation  method. 
(Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  677.)  M.  J.  S. 

Use  of  Nitroso-)8-Naphthol  in  Inorganic  Analysis.  By  Robbbt 
BuBOASS  (Zeit.  angw.  Chem.,  1896, 596— 601).— This  reagent,  first  intro- 
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dooed  by  yon  Knorre  for  the  separatioxi  of  oobalt  and  nickel  (Abstr., 
1893,  ii,  500),  has  been  tried  by  the  author  for  the  separation  of  other 
metda  He  finds  that  oopper,  oobalt,  and  iron  are  completely  precipi- 
tated ;  sQver,  tin,  bismuth  but  partially,  and  these  should,  therefore,  be 
'  removed  before  adding  the  nitrosonaphthol.  Mercury,  nickel,  chro- 
minm,  manganese,  lead,  zinc,  alaminium,  cadmium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
beryllium,  antimony,  and  arsenic  remain  in  solution. 

In  presence  of  excess  of  iron,  any  phosphoric  acid  will  also  be  carried 
down ;  molybdic  or  titanic  acid  interferes  with  the  accurate  estimation 
of  the  cobalt  or  copper.  L.  de  K. 

Aasay  of  Chrome  Yellow  and  Chrome  Bed.  By  Hugo  Amsel 
(ZeU.  angw.  Chem.y  1896,  613— 618).— The  author  thinks  that,  if  the 
sample  is  free  from  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  barium,  calcium,  and 
laad,  it  may  be  passed  as  commercifdly.  pure.  If  a  quantitative  analysis 
has  to  be  made,  the  best  plan  is  to  boil  about  0*5  gram  of  the  compound 
with  a  10  per  cent,  solutionof  aqueous  potash  for  some  time;  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid  is  then  added  in  slight  excess,  and  any  insoluble  matter, 
such  as  barium  sulphate,  is  collected  and  weighed. 

The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  heated, 
with  addition  of  bromine ;  the  precipitate  contains  calcium  carbonate 
and  lead  carbonate  (the  latter  being  partially  converted  into  dioxide), 
whilst  the  filtrate  contains  sodium  chromate  and  sulphate.  The  details 
present  no  novel  features.  L.  de  K. 

Separation  of  Tungsten  and  Titaniiun.  By  Ed.  Defacqz 
(Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  823— 824).— A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  potas- 
siom  nitrate  and  2  parts  of  potassium  carbonate,  heated  at  its  melting 
point,  completely  dissolves  tungstic  anhydride  in  8  or  10  minutes, 
whether  the  anhydride  has  previously  been  strongly  heated  or  not. 
Metallic  tungsten  is  likewise  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fused 
mixture  does  not  dissolve  either  titanium  oxide  or  metallic  titanium. 

The  substance  to  be  analysed  is  heated  to  dull  redness  for  20  to  30 
minutes  with  7  to  8  times  its  weight  of  the  mixture  of  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate specified,  and,  after  cooliog,  the  product  is  treated  with  water  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  first  extracted  with  water  and 
then  washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  nitrate,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  titanium  oxide  from  passing  through  the  filter.  The  insoluble 
residue  is  dried,  strongly  heated,  and  afterwards  fused  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate,  the  titanium  being  estimated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  tungsten  in  the  solution  is  precipitated  as  mercurous  tungstate. 

C.  H.  B. 

Commercial  Prussian  Blue.  By  Ernest  J.  Parry  and  John 
Hsket  Ck)8TE  (Analyst,  1896,  21,  225— 230).— The  authors  have 
examined  a  large  number  of  samples  of  commercial  Prussian  blue, 
and  tabulated  the  results. 

The  chief  point  in  the  analysis  is  the  estimation  of  the  total  iron, 
and  the  nitrogen  ;  the  latter  by  Kjeldahl's  process.  The  factors  for 
converting  these  into  Prussian  blue  are  respectively  3-03  and  4*4. 
In  properly  manufactured  samples,  the  results  obtained  from  these 
estimations  ought  to  agree,  but  there  may  be  occasionally  either 
excess  of  iron  or  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  alkali  or  even  of  aluminium 
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ferrocyaoide.  Commercial  blue  may  be  passed  as  sufficiently  pure  if  it 
contains  30  per  cent  of  total  iron  and  20  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  should  become  colourless  in  a 
few  minutes  without  any  charring.  L.  de  K« 

Analysis  of  "  Cap  Composition."  By  F.  W.  Jones  and  F.  A. 
WiLLCOX  {Chem.  News^  1896, 74, 283). — The  method  is  based  on  the  solu- 
bility of  mercury  fulminate  in  acetone  saturated  with  gaseous  ammonia. 
A  tared  filter  paper  is  placed  in  a  funnel  to  the  neck  of  which  has 
been  fitted  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  provided  with  a  clip.  The 
paper  is  moistened  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  acetone  \  the  finely- 
powdered  cap  composition  is  weighed  off  directly  on  to  the  filter  paper, 
covered  with  the  solution  of  ammonia  in  acetone,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  remain  for  3  or  4  hours.  It  is  then  washed  repeatedly  with 
the  same  solution  until  the. washings  give  no  coloration  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  and  afterwards  washed  with  acetone  until  the  washings 
give  no  residue  on  evaporation ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  weighed ;  the  loss 
'gives  the  amount  of  mercury  fulminate.  The  paper  and  contehts  are 
again  put  in  the  funnel,  washed  with  water  until  free  from  potassium 
chlorate,  dried,  and  weighed ,  the  further  loss  in  weight  gives  the 
amount  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
filter  paper  from  the  last  weighing,  the  amount  of  the  antimony  sul- 
phide is  obtained.  D.  A.  L. 

Molybdic  Acid,  a  Reagent  for  Alcohol.  By  C.  Emanuel  Mebck 
(Clheiii,  Zeit.y  1896,  20,  228). — By  means  of  molybdic  acid,  it  is  possible 
to  detect  the  presence  of  0*2  per  cent,  of  methylic  alcohol,  or  0*02 
per  cent,  of  ethylic  alcohol,  in  the  absence,  of  course,  of  any  organic 
matter  capable  of  interfering  with  the  test.  This  is  best  carried  out 
by  dissolving  molybdic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  at  60°,  and  pouring  the 
hot  solution  gently  into  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  when  a  blue  ring  will 
form  at  the  surface  of  contact.  On  shaking,  the  colour  disappears,  but 
returns  on  adding  more  of  the  reagent. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  by  Means  of  the  Bbullioscope ;  In- 
fluence of  Extractive  Matters.  By  Franz  Freter  {Zeit.  angw. 
Cliem.,  1896,  654 — 659). — The  principle  of  the  instrument  (of  which 
there  are  several  varieties)  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
boiling  point  of  pure  water  and  that  of  the  spirit  to  be  tested  ;  a  table 
is  then  referred  to  for  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  sample. 

The  author  points  out  that  in  the  presence  of  much  extractive 
matter  the  results  are  untrustworthy,  as  the  alcohol  may  then  be  found 
several  per  cents,  too  high.  A  new  table  allowing  for  extractive  matter 
is  given.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Caramel  in  Wine,  and  its  Possible  Confiision 
with  Coal-tar  Colours.  By  A.  J.  da  Cruz  Magalhaes  {Campt,  rend.^ 
1896,  123,  896 — 897). — A  sample  of  port  wine  examined  by  the 
author  gave  reactions  pointing  to  the  presence  of  a  coal-tar  colouring 
matter,  although  it  was  known  that  only  caramel  made  from  cane- 
sugar  had  been  added.  Further  exeriments  showed  that  caramel  pre- 
pared from  cane-sugar  differs   considerably  from  caramel  made  from 
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glucose,  in  that  it  behaves  with  certain  reagents  exactly  like  a  coal-tar 
colour.  Thus,  when  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  and  then  shaken 
with  amylic  aloohol,  the  former  caramel  communicated  an  orange-yellow 
colour  to  the  solyent,  whilst  with  the  glucose  caramel  no  coloration 
oociuTed.  Ether,  when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  the  former,  acquired 
an  orange  yellow  colour,  whilst  with  the  latter  no  colour  was  ex- 
tracted. Mordanted  woolVas  dyed  orange  by  the  former,  yellow  by 
the  latter.  Grenuine  wine,  to  which  no  caramel  had  been  added,  did 
not  give  these  reactions.  A.  C.  C. 

Simple  and  Conyenient  Extraction  Apparatus  for  the 
Analysis  of  Food  Stuffei.  By  J.  Jj.  Beeson  {J.  Ame7\  Chem,  Soc, 
1896,  18,  744—745).— A  modification  of  the  Johnston  extractor.  The 
extraction  tube,  which  is  rather  short,  has  a  funnel  stopper,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  the  sample  may  be  weighed  and  dried  in  the  same 
before  extraction.  After  placing  the  tube  in  a  Stutzer  tube,  the 
extraction  with  ether,  &c.,  proceeds  as  usual,  the  returning  drops  of 
liquid  being  allowed  to  fall  through  the  funnel  tube  on  to  the  centre  of 
the  sample,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  the  latter.  L.  de  K. 

Beformation  of  the  Present  Methods  of  Analysis  of  Food 
StufEs.  ByF.  JoskpKOnig  {Landw.  Versuchs.-Stat.y  1896,48,  81—110). 
— Owing  to  the  probable  difference  in  nutritive  value  of  the  pentosans 
and  hexosans,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  estimate  separately  the 
amounts  of  these  two  groups  in  food  stuffs. 

Experiments  were  first  made  in  which  rye  grain  and  straw,  and  pea 
com  and  straw,  were  treated  with  1*25  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and 
1  -25  per  cent,  caustic  potash.  Both  solutions  dissolved  more  or  less 
of  the  pentosans,  and  even  0*3  per  cent,  potash  dissolved  some,  but  in 
no  case  was  the  solution  complete. 

Superheated  water  dissolved  the  pentosans  in  rye  flour  and  straw 
almost  completely  as  well  as  the  starch.  When,  therefore,  starch  is 
estimated  by  first  dissolving  with  superheated  water  and  subsequent 
inversion,  results  are  obtained  which  are  more  or  less  too  high,  since 
the  dissolved  pentosans  reduce  Fehling's  solution  as  well  as  the  hexoses. 
To  obtain  more  correct  results  for  starch,  it  is  therefore  proposed  (when 
t»uperheated  water  is  employed)  to  ferment  the  inverted  solution  with 
beer-yeast,  and  to  estimate  the  carbonic  anhydride  or  the  alcohol  produced. 
The  method  is,  however,  not  perfect,  owing  to  the  production  of  hexoses 
from  the  cell-membrane.  Pentosans  seem  to  accompany  the  hexosans 
in  all  parts  of  plants.  The  following  amounts  of  pentosans  were  found 
in  starch  from  different  sources:  potato-starch,  1*25;  maize-starcb, 
204 ;  rice-starch,  1*40,  and  wheat-starch,  105  per  cent. 

Estimation  of  starch  as  maltose  after  treatment  with  diastase  gave 
results  which  were  too  high,  although  less  of  the  pentosans  was  dis- 
solved than  when  superheated  water  was  employed.  The  fermentation 
method  would  give  better  results. 

The  usual  process  of  food  stuff  analysis  has  two  faults,  the  use 
of  too  dilute  acid  and  the  use  of  too  strong  alkali.  The  acid  is  nob 
strong  enough  to  dissolve  all  the  hemicellulose,  whilst  the  alkali  dis- 
solves, besides  fat  and  proteid8,lignin,  which  should  be  either  determined 
along  with  cellulose  or  else  separately.     With  regard  to  alkali,  it  was 
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found  that  0*5  per  cent,  soda  solation  dissolved  almost  the  whole  oF 
the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  food,  leaving  a  residue  of  crude  fibre 
containing  much  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  when  1*25  per  cent, 
potash  was  used.  The  use  of  the  more  dilute  alkali  has  the  advantage 
that  the  lignin  present  is  less  attacked,  and  may  therefore  be  estimated 
separately. 

Experiments  with  different  strengths  of  acid  are  still  in  progress, 
but  the  results  so  far  obtained  indicate  that,  whilst  less  than  12  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  pento- 
sans, better  results  may  be  obtained  by  heating  under  pressure  witli 
more  dilute  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Formaldehyde  ets  a  Beducing  Agent.  Estimation  of 
Formaldehyde.  By  Bruno  GrUtzneb  {Arch,  Phcurm.y  18^6,  234,. 
634 — 640). — To  estimate  potassium  chlorate,  the  aqueous  solution 
(about  2  per  cent.)  may  be  mixed  with  formalin  (35  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  formaldehyde — 5  grams)  nitric  acid  (5  c.c.  ;  strength 
not  named;  and  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  mixture  is 
heated  on  the  water  bath  for  half-an-hour,  and  the  precipitated 
silver  chloride  then  estimated  by  any  of  the  usu&tl  methods. 

Potassium  bromate  may  be  estimated  on  precisely  similar  lines,, 
save  that  the  heating  must  be  continued  for  2 — 2\  hours  in  order 
to  complete  the  action.  lodates  are  not  reduced  by  this  method, 
and  perchlorates  only  partially  ;  periodates  are  reduced  to  iodates. 

By  mixing  a  measured  volume  of  a  formalin  solution  with  an 
excess  of  potassium  chlorate,  adding  a  measured  excess  of  N/IO  silver 
nitrate  solution,  heating  the  mixture  in  the  water  bath  until  further 
heating  produces  no  turbidity  in  the  clear  liquid  above  the  settled 
precipitate,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution  with 
potassium  thiocyanate  in  the  usual  manner,  the  strength  of  the 
formalin  solution  may  be  determined.  One  molecule  of  silver  nitrate 
corresponds  with  three  of  formaldehyde.  A.  G.  B. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde.  By  Qysbert  Eomijn  {Zeit,  anal. 
Cliem.,  1897,  36,  18 — 24). — Besides  reviewing  the  methods  of  Legler 
(Abstr.,  1883, 1035)  and  of  Brochet  and  Cambier  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  325> 
the  author  proposes  two  new  ones,  the  first  depending  on  oxidation  by 
iodine  in  alkaline  solution,  and  the  second  on  the  combination  of  form- 
aldehyde with  potassium  cyanide,  and  he  has  studied  their  suitability 
for  estimating  formaldehyde  both  when  occurring  alone  and  when  mixed 
with  other  substances' of  an  aldehydic  character,  such  as  acetaldehyde, 
acetone,  and  benzaldehyde.  A  solution  of  formalin  was  used  for  the 
experiments.  With  the  pure  substance,  all  four  methods  gave  prac- 
tically identical  results  (37*38 — 379  per  cent.),  but  owing  to  the  want 
of  sensitiveness  of  litmus  in  solutions  containing  hexamethylenetetra- 
mine,  Legler' s  method  requires  the  use  of  much  stronger  solutions  than 
the  other  three,  and  is  altogether  of  inferior  accuracy. 

The  operations  in  the  new  methods  are  as  follows.  To  a  quantity 
of  the  solution  containing  about  15  milligrams  of  formaldehyde,  there 
is  added  25  c.c.  of  a  N/10  iodine  solution,  and  so  much  strong  soda 
solution  that  the  mixture  becomes  pale  yellow.  After  10  minutes,  a 
small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  free  iodine  is  titrated 
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Tviih  thioBulphate.  Two  atoms  of  iodine  are  consumed  by  1  molecule 
•of  formaldehyde.  With  the  pure  substance,  the  results  are  perfectly 
concordant,  and  the  great  convenience  of  the  method  renders  it  the 
most  advantageous  of  the  four.  It  cannot,  however,  be  used  in  the 
presence  of  the  -other  aldehydes,  and  in  the  case  of  acetone,  which,  as 
shown  by  Kramer  and  Messinger,  forms  iodoform  with  quantitative 
•oompleteness,  the  two  substances  are  estimated  jointly. 

The  reaction  with  potassium  cyanide  consists  in  the  combination  of 
the  two  substances  in  molecular  proportion.  Somewhat  more  than 
this  amount  of  cyanide  (in  a  solution  containing  about  6  grams  per 
litre)  is  therefore  added,  and  the  mixture  is  poured  into  an  excess  of 
a  2^/10  solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing  so  much  free  nitric  acid  that 
the  mixture  remains  acid.  The  excess  of  cyanide  separates  as  silver 
•cyanide,  and  the  unprecipitated  silver  is  titrated  with  ammonium 
tfaioeyanate  (Yolhard's  process).  In  the  presence  of  acetaldehyde,  the 
aldehydecyanide  mixture  must  be  immediately  added  to  the  silver  nitrate 
or  the  results  obtained  will  be  too  high,  but  acetone  and  benzaldehyde 
are  without  influence,  even  if  half-an-hour  elapses  at  this  stage.  Legler's 
method  seems  not  to  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  above  three  foreign 
substances,  but  the  hydroxylamine  method  cannot  be  used  in  pre- 
sence of  any  of  them.  M.  J.  S. 

Polarimetrio  Estimation  of  Tartaric  Acid.  By  Albert 
OoisoN  {BuU.  Chim.  JSoc,  [  3  ],  16, 158). — ^The  author  experimented  with 
solutions  of  tartaric  acid  of  different  strengths,  made  just  alkaline  with 
ethylenediamine.  In  the  absence  of  impurities,  and  for  solutions 
<»ntaining  not  more  than  100  grams  of  tartaric  acid  per  litre,  the  con- 
centration could  be  directly  determined  from. the  observed  rotation. 
In  the  presence  of  a  substance  such  as  citric  acid,  it  was  found  that 
an  error  was  introduced  which  increased  with  the  amount  of  the 
second  substance  present  The  observations  could,  however,  be 
corrected  by  means  of  an  empirical  equation  involving  the  density  of 
a  solution  containing  the  same  amount  of  ethylenediamine  tartarate, 
and  the  density  of  the  solution  under  observation.  M.  W.  T. 

Bstamation  of  Fat  in  Milk.  By  Heinbich  Fbesenius  (ZeiL  aruil. 
€hem.y  1897,  36,  31 — 32). — The  author,  having  made  numerous  com- 
parisons of  the  methods  of  Clerber  and  Babcock  (Abstr.,  1891,  508)  with 
the  gravimetric  process  of  extracting  the  milk,  previously  dried  on  sand, 
by  ether,  and  weighing  the  residue  obtained  from  the  ethereal  extract, 
iinds  that  the  results  of  the  three  methods  agree  satisfactorily.  Gerber's 
process  consists  in  mixing  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*82 — 1'83) 
with  1  cc.  of  amylic  alcohol  and  adding  11  c.c.  of  the  milk.  The  flask  is 
then  closed  by  a  caoutchouc  stopper,  well  shaken,  and  then  revolved 
for  3  minutes  in  Gerber's  centrifugal  machine.  The  fat  collects  in  a 
graduated  portion  of  the  special-shaped  vessel,  and  the  reading  gives 
the  percentage  at  once.  M.  J.  S. 

Method  of  EBtablishing  the  Purity  of  Butter  by  Doter- 
xniniD^r  the  Speciflc  Gravity.  By  Baoul  Bbull^  {Bud,  CwUr., 
1896,  25,  638 ;  from  MUehzeit,  1896,  297,  and  Jaum.  Agricy  7  March, 
1896).— The  failure  of  sp.  gr.  determinations  of  butter  fat  as  a  means 
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of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  butter,  is  attributed  to  the  presence  o 
water,  colouring  matter,  ^c.  The  following  method  is  recommended 
for  obtaining  the  fat  in  a  pure  state.  The  butter  (100 — 500  grams)  is 
melted,  the  fat  separated  as  far  as  possible,  violently  shaken  for  some 
minutes  with  finely  powdered  calcium  chloride  (5 — 6  per  cent.)  and 
powdered  animal  charcoal  (4  per  cent.),  and  filtered.  The  fat,  which 
is  now  colourless  and  quite  dry,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*8655  at  100°,  whilst 
oleomargarin  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0*8600,  and  the  addition  of  10  per  cent, 
of  margarin  lowers  the  sp.  gr.  of  butter  fat  by  0*00055. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Separation  of  Trimethylamine  froDi  Ammonia.  By  Hermann 
Fleck  {J.  Amer.  CJiem.  Socy  1896,  18,  670— 672).— The  mixed  hydro- 
chlorides are  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  which 
is  then  distilled  off  in  a  750  c.c.  distilling  flask.  Excess  of  aqueous  soda 
is  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  gases  given  off  on  boiling  are  passed  into 
a  large  volume  of  water;  litmus  is  added,  and  the  liquid  is  neutra* 
lised  exactly  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  now  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  1  litre  of  cold,  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  trimethylamine  sulphate,  leaving  the 
ammonium  compound  undissolved.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the 
residue  transferred  to  a  weighed  dish  and  dried  until  the  weight  is 
constant.  L.  de  K. 

Colour  Beactions  of  Brucine  ;  Detection  of  Nitrites  in 
Presence  of  Sulphites.  By  P.  Pichaed  (CompL  rend,,  1896,  128^ 
690 — 592). — Brucine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  trace  of  a 
nitrite  yields,  in  5  minutes  or  less,  a  vermilion  red  coloration 
which  changes  to  pale  yellow ;  this  reaction  is  capable  of  detecting 
1  part  of  nitrous  acid  in  640,000  parts  of  water.  A  nitrate  under 
the  same  conditions  gives  no  coloration.  Chlorine  and  hypochloroas 
acid  give  no  coloration  with  free  brucine,  but  an  intense  vermilion 
coloration  with  the  nitrate,  chloride,  acetate,  and  sulphate,  especially 
the  latter. 

The  presence  of  sulphites  or  sulphurous  acid  very  materially  reduces 
the  sensitiveness  and  accuracy  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  the 
detection  and  estimation  of  nitrous  acid,  and  hence  they  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  soils  which  have  been  treated  with  calcium  sulphate, 
and  may  in  consequence  contain  lower  sulphur  compounds ;  this 
applies  also,  of  course,  to  water  that  has  percolated  through  such 
soUs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  1  part  of  sulphurous  acid 
in  2060  parts  of  water  reduces  the  sensitiveness  of  the  brucine  test 
only  to  one-half,  so  that  1  part  of  nitrous  acid  in  329,000  parts  of 
water  can  still  be  detected.  This  reaction  should  be  used  for  the 
detection  of  nitrites  in  soils  or  drainage  waters  which  may  also  contain 
sulphites.  In  either  case,  sulphides  must  first  be  removed  if  they  are 
present ;  this  is  best  done  by  agitating  the  solution  with  finely  divided 
lead  sulphate.  C.  H.  B. 

Testing  Quinine  Sulphate.  By  Melchiob  Kubli  {Arch,  Pharm., 
1896,  234,  570— 585).— A  reply  to  O.  Hesse  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  650). 

A.  a.  B. 
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NOTICES  TO  AUTHORS   OF  PAPERS. 

All  commiinications  for  the  Joumcd  of  the  Society  should  be 
addressed  to  "The  Secretaries"  at  Bm-lington  House. 

The  attention  of  authors  is  directed  to  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Council. 

**  No  communication  shall  be  included  in  the  list  of  titles  of  papers  to 
be  brought  before  a  Meeting  of  the  Society,  unless  the  paper  and  an 
abstract  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  at  leaat  three 
days  before  the  date  of  the  Meeting ;  and  no  announcement  of  titles 
can  be  made  in  the  Proceedings  until  the  papers  have  been  received 
by  the  Secretaries." 

In  ail  cases,  an  abstract  of  each  paper  should  be  supplied 
for  insertion  in  the  Proceedings. 

Authors  are  requested  to  write  on  their'  papers  the  address  to 
which  they  wish  proofs  to  be  sent,  also  to  send  their  corrected  proofs 
without  delay  to  the  Editor,  Kennington  Green,  S.E.,  and  not  to  the 
Printers.  If  authors  require  more  than  the  60  copies  allowed  by  the 
Society,  they  should  inform  the  Editor  at  the  time  they  send  in  their 
corrected  proofs,  when  the  extra  copies  will  be  supplied  at  cost  price. 

All  papers  communicated  to -the  Society,  with  their  illustrative 
drawings,  become  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless  stipulation 
be  made  to  the  contrary.  In  the  case  of  papers  which  are  not  accepted 
for  publication  in  the  Transactions,  the  Council  have  decided  that  in 
order  to  meet  any  claim  for  priority  such  papers  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Society's  Archives.  Authors  are  therefore  advised  to  retain  copies 
of  their  papers. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Council  that  communications  made  to 
the  Society  which  have  aireaxly  appeared  in  any  Foreign  Journal 
shall  not  be  published  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  unless  this  course 
is  specially  recommended  by  the  Publication  Committee,  and  this 
recommendation  approved  by  the  Council.  , 
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As  the  Illustrations  for  the  Journal  (including  curves)  are,  as  far  as    ' 
possible,  executed  in  photographic  "  process  "  work,  the  drawings,  &c,, 
accompanying  the  papers  should  be  carefully  done  on  a  large  scale  on    ; 
smooth  wliite  Bristol  board  in  Indian  ink,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  blocks 
being  prepared  directly  from  the  drawings.  j 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  Plates,  these  have  to  be  of  certain    | 
dimensions.      It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  Authors   who  wish  to 
illustrate  their  experimental  results  by  curves,  such  as  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  "process,"  should  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  be 
lithogi*aphed  without  reduction. 

Information  as  to  Illustrations  and  the  dimensions  of  Plates  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Editor. 

Abstractors  are  requested  to  send  their  MSS.  and  corrected  proofs 
to  the  Sub-editor,  39,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  iN. W. ;  and  communicate 
change  of  address  to  the  Printers,  as  well  as  to  the  Editors. 
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General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 


Optical  Activity  of  Aspaii^io  Acid  in  Aqueous  Solutions.  By 
Ellet  p.  Cook  (Ar.,  1897,  30,  294— 297).— It  is  well  known  that 
aspartic  acid  is  deztrorotatofj  in  all  solutions  to  which  acids  have  been 
added,  but  Isyorotatorj  in  those  which  contain  alkalis.  Investigators, 
however,  differ  as  to  the  rotation  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  pure  acid. 
The  author  finds  that  a  solution  of  the  acid  containing  1*872  parts  of 
aspartic  acid  in  100  is  dextrorotatory  below  75^,  but  Isevorotatory  above 
that  temperature.  The  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  aqueous  caustic  soda 
renders  the  solution  leevorotatory,  even  at  20°. 

The  following  are  the  values  obtained. 


Grams  of  Aspartic  Acid 
in  100  C.C  of  Solution. 

Temp. 

Specific  Botation 

0-631 

20° 

+  4-36 

1-880 

32 

+  3-78 

1-876 

40 

+  3-04 

1-873 

60 

+  1-65 

1-857 

60 

+  1-22 

1-838 

75 

0 

1-836 

77 

-0-61 

1-830 

80 

-0-76 

1-825 

90 

-1-86 

A.  H. 

Selenio  Anhydride.  By  Ren^  Metzneb  (Compt,  rend,,  1896, 
12S,  1061 — 1063). — In  a  previous  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  132),  the  author 
has  shown  that  the  heats  of  combination  of  hydrogen  selenate  with 
one  molecule  of  water  (  +  9*1  Cal.)  and  of  dissolution  of  the  same  acid 
(  +  16*8  Cal.)  were  approximately  equal  to  the  corresponding  numbers 
for  hydrogen  sulphate.  Assuming  that  the  analogy  holds  good  for  the 
heats  of  combination  of  the  anhydrides  with  one  molecule  of  water,  this 
number  would  be  + 19*6  Cal.  for  selenic  acid,  from  which  +42*1  Cal. 
is  deduced  as  the  heat  of  formation  pf  selenic  anhydride,  a  number  which 
is  smaller  than  the  heat  of  formation  of  selenious  anhydride  from  its 
elements.  The  endothermic  nature  of  the  formation  of  selenic  anhy- 
dride from  selenious  anhydride  and  oxygen  explains  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  made  hitherto  to  isolate  it,  as  well  as  the  ready  formation  of 
selenious  anhydride  and  oxygen,  when  hydrogen  selenate  is  heated  with 
phosphoric  anhydride  under  reduced  pressure  at  210 — 220^.  This  is  also 
confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  following  thermic  equations. 
SeOj  +  O  +  HjO  =  H^SeO^  liq.  +  3*06  Cal. 
S02  +  0  +  H20  =  H2S0.     „        +66*4    „ 

A.  C.  C. 

Automatic    Cut-ofP  of    Gas    on    Stoppage   of  the    Water 
Supply.  By  Hugo  Michaelis  (i5er.,  1897, 30,  282— 284).— The  author 
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describes  a  simple  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  gas  supply  to  burners 
which  are  employed  for  heating  water  baths,  (fee.,  may  be  automatically 
shut  off  when  the  water  supply  is  by  any  accident  stopped.  A  tap  is  in- 
serted in  the  gas  supply  pipe,  and  is  attached  to  a  balanced  lever,  one 
arm  of  which  carries  a  funnel  through  which  the  water  supply  has  to 
pass.  So  long  as  this  funnel  is  full,  or  overflowing,  the  lever  remains 
horizontal  and  the  gas  tap  is  open,  but  as  soon  as  the  water  supply  ceases, 
the  funnel  empties  itself  through  a  small  hole  at  the  apex,  the  counter- 
poise falls,  and  the  gas  tap  is  closed.  A.  H. 

Apparatus  for  Filtering  and  Drying  Substances  Unstable 
in  presence  of  Air.  By  Tassilly  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim.^  1896,  [3],  IS, 
274 — 275). — The  apparatus  consists  mainly  of  two  filtering  funnels, 
ground  to  fit  tightly  one  on  the  other.  Hydrogen,  or  some  other  in- 
active gas,  is  passed  into  the  apparatus  through  the  tube  of  the  top 
funnel.  M.  W.  T. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Structural  Isomerism  in  Inorganic  Compounds.  By 
Alexander  P.  Saban^eff  (jBer.,  1897,30,  285 — 287). — Hydroxylamine 
hi/]X)phosphUef  NHgOjHgPOg  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydroxyl- 
amine sulphate  on  barium  hypophosphite  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  Decomposition  occurs  when  the  solution  is  heated  on  the 
water  bath,  but,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
the  salt  are  deposited.  It  is  hygroscopic,  and  melts  at  about  92°,  oc- 
casionally exploding  when  heated.  In  dilute  solution,  it  appears  to  be 
largely  dissociated  into  its  ions.  This  salt  is  isomeric  (metameric)  with 
ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphite  (Amat,*  Abstr.,  1888,  107),  which 
melts  at  123°  and  forms  monosymmetric  crystals. 

The  author  claims  this  as  the  first  well-defined  instance  of  structural 
isomerism  among  inorganic  compounds,  and  proposes  to  further  in« 
vestigate  the  metameric  salts  of  the  nitrogen  bases.  A.  H. 

Note. — ^The  isomeric  sodium  potassium  sulphites  (Rohrig,  J.pr.  Chem., 
[2],  37,  217)  and  thiosulphates  (Schwicker,  Abstr.,  1889,  942)  are  also 
instances  of  structurally  isomeric  inorganic  compounds.    .       A.  H. 

Combustion  of  Coal  Gas  in  Qas  Engines.  By  Fritz  HABEii 
and  A.  Weber  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  145— 151).— The  authors  have  ex- 
amined the  spent  gases  obtained  from  two  varieties  of  gas  engine. 
When  working  at  full  pressure,  no  appreciable  amount  of  inflammable 
gas  escapes,  the  product  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  carbonic  an- 
hydride ;  at  half-pressure,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  an  in- 
flammable gas  is  evolved,  consisting  largely  of  carbonic  oxide. 

J.  F.  T. 

The  Artificial  Colouring  of  Crystals  of  the  Haloid  Salts  of 
the  Alkali  Metals  by  means  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  vapour. 
By  Fritz  Giesel.    (Ber.,  1897, 30, 156— 158).— The  similarity  between 
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the  colour  of  blue  rock  salt  and  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
cathode  rays  on  crystals  of  sodium  chloride,  seemed  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  colouring  these  crystals  by  purely  chemical  means  and 
this  is,  in  fact,  readily  effected  by  heating  them  in  a  closed  tube  with 
sodium  or  potassium  vapour,  the  colour  produced  being  independent  of 
the  metal  used. 

Under  tbese  conditions,  potassium  bromide  and  iodide  are  coloured 
deep  blue  ;  potassium  chloride,  dark  heliotrope,  and  sodium  chloride, 
yellow  to  brown,  the  colour  appearing  to  pervade  the  whole  crystal 
and  not  merely  to  reside  on  the  surface ;  it  is  stable  in  the  air,  and 
even  in  water  is  retained  as  long  as  the  crystal  remains  undissolved, 
the  solution,  however,  is  colourless,  and  a  colourless  salt  is  obtained 
on  evaporating  it.     At  high  temperatures,  the  colour  is  discharged. 

The  bebaviour  of  the  yellowish-brown  sodium  chloride  is  remark- 
able. On  beating,  the  colour  passes  gradually  from  yellow  through 
red  to  bluish  violet,  ultimately  becoming  colourless,  but  any  shade  of 
colour  can  be  retained  by  cooling  at  the  moment  of  its  production.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  blue  shade  identical  with  that  of  the 
naturally  occurring  blue  rock  salt. 

The  blue  colour  of  sodium  chloride  crystals  obtained  by  the  action  of 
the  cathode  rays,  and  also  that  of  blue  rock  salt,  can  be  changed  into 
yellow  or  red  under  the  same  conditions,  the  only  difference  being  that, 
in  the  latter,  a  red  fluorescence  is  always  apparent.  J.  F.  T. 

Metallic  Precipitation.  By  Jean  B.  Sendesens  (Bull,  Soc.  Chim., 
1896,  [  4  ],  16,  208—221.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  106).— The  author 
shows  experimentally  that  when  one  metal  is  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  its  nitrate  by  another  metal,  the  amount  of  the  second  metal 
which  goes  into  solution  is  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
action R"(N08)2  +  M"  =  M'XNOj)^  +  R". 

In  the  case  of  copper  or  cobalt  in  contact  with  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  excess  is  very  slight,  and  becomes  negligable  when  air 
is  excluded  from  the  apparatus  during  the  experiment.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  metal  becomes  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid 
present,  forming  a  hydroxide  or  basic  nitrate.  M.  W.  T. 

Nickelo-xiickelic  Hydroxide.  By  William  L.  Dudley  (J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  901--903).— Nickelo-nickelic  hydroxide, 
IfijO^^^O,  is  obtained  by  fusing  sodium  peroxide  with  metallic  nickel 
in  a  nickel  crucible,  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  The  action  is  nearly  complete 
at  the  end  of  an  hour ;  when  cold,  the  mass  is  extracted  with  water,  and 
the  crystals  which  remain  are  washed  several  times  with  boiling  water. 
The  last  traces  of  alkali  are  only  removed  after  some  50  hours'  washing 
with  water  in  a  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus.  Metallic  nickel  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  magnet.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  water  is 
derived  from  sodium  hydroxide  in  the  sodium  peroxide,  or  is  taken  up 
during  the  extraction  with  water.  The  crystals  are  lustrous,  and  almost 
black,  with  a  slight  brownish-bronze  hue.  They  are  soft,  and  dissolve  in 
adds,  forming  nickelous  salts.  Water  and  alkalis  have  no  action.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  the  compound  is  3*41 15  at  32^  When  heated  to  1 40°,  it  begins 
to  lose  weight;  at  240°  the  weight  remains  constant ;  but  at  a  red  heat 
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further  loss  is  sustained,  and  nickelous  oxide  is  formed.  The  compoand 
made  in  an  ordinary  nickel  crucible  usually  contains  a  small  amount 
of  cobalt.  J.  J.  S. 

Sulphides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel.  By  Gabriel  Chesneau  {Conipt. 
rend.,  1896,  123,  1068—1071.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  228,  247). — 
When  sodium  monosulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride, 
the  precipitated  sulphide  is  completely  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. If,  however,  a  solution  of  the  monosulphide  saturated  with 
sulphur  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (containing  about  3  7  eq.  of  sulphur 
for  1  eq.  of  sodium)  is  employed,  a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  which, 
although  quite  insoluble  in  sodium  monosulphide,  dissolves  in  the  poly- 
sulphide  solution  to  the  extent  of  6  grams  of  cobalt  per  litre  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  In  sodium  polysulphide  solutions  which  are  not 
saturated  with  sulphur,  the  solubility  of  the  cobalt  sulphide  very  rapidly 
diminishes.  Cobaltous  sulphide  itself  only  dissolves  in  the  polysulphide 
solution  to  the  extent  of  0*35  gram  of  cobalt  per  litre,  the  greater  solu- 
bility of  the  above-mentioned  precipitate  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
consists  of  a  persulphide  of  cobalt  probably  having  the  formula  Co2S^. 
On  evaporating  the  solution  of  cobalt  persulphide  in  sodium  polysulphide 
in  a  vacuum,  black,  crystalline  plates  separate,  which  are  deliquescent 
and  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  but  which  were  not  analysed. 

When  sodium  polysulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  nickel  salt,  a 
black  persulphide  is  obtained,  apparently  corresponding  with  the  cobalt 
compound ;  this,  however,  differs  from  it  in  being  appreciably  soluble 
in  the  monosulphide  and  practically  insoluble  in  the  polysulphide  solu- 
tion. A.  0.  C. 

Sulphochromic  Acid,  a  New  Acid  containing  Chromium. 
By  Albert  Recouea  (B^dl.  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [3],  16,  315— 321).— Com- 
pounds of  chromium  sulphate  with  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of  sulphuric 
acid  have  already  been  described  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  470).  By  evapo- 
rating a  solution  containing  1  molecule  of  chromium  sulphate  to  3, 
4,  or  5  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  product  for  a 
day  or  two  at  115°,  the  following  substances  separated  in  crystals — 
Cro(S04)3,  4R^S04,  Cr2(S04)3,  5H2SO4,  0^2(804)3,  eH^SO^.  (Compare 
Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  528.)  On  heating  the  solutions  of  these  substances  in 
water,  or  leaving  them  for  some  days,  they  deposit  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate of  a  greenish  colour  ;  the  addition  also  of  a  salt  of  any  metaJ, 
even  of  sodium  or  potassium,  to  the  original  solution,  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

As,  from  their  properties,  the  three  compounds  appeared  to  contain 
the  same  central  group,  the  compound  Cr2(S04)3,4H.2S04  was  taken  for 
investigation.  On  adding  a  molecular  equivalent  of  cupric  chloride  to  a 
solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  this  compound,  a  whitish- 
green  precipitate  was  formed  having  the  composition  Crj03,CuO,4S03,  but 
evidently  differing  from  copper  chromium  sulphate,  which  is  a  soluble 
salt.  The  compound,  when  boiled  with  8  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
gave  sodium  sulphate  and  copper  chromite,  CrgOg,  CuO.  This  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  that,  in  the  compound  Cr203,CuO,4S08,  the  copper  is 
directly  united  to  the  chromium,  and  not  to  the  SO3  group.    As  to  the 
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manner  in  which  the  remaiBing  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  are 
left  in  solution  on  addiuga  metallic  salt  to  a  solution  of  01-2(802)3,4112804 
are  combiued,  nothing  has  been  ascertained. 

Potassium  salts  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  copper  salts,  forming 
a  compound  Cr2O.„K20,4S03.  To  these  compounds  the  author  has  given 
the  name  sulphochromites. 

Sulphochromic  acid  (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  27). — When  heated  to 
140 — 150°,  the  compound  Cr2(804)3,4H2804  loses  3  molecules  of  sul- 
phoric  acid,  and  sulphochromic  acid,  (SOg)4Cr202(OH)2,  is  formed;  this  is 
a  grey,  amorphous  substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  a  precipitate 
(SO5)4,Cr203,0M"with  metallic  salts.  Its  heat  of  neutralisation  is  higher 
than  that  of  sulphuric  acid, 
{SO;)firJ:).y{0B.y^  diss.  +  Na2804  diss.  =  (S04)4Cr20.,(ONa),  diss. 

+  H2804diss : *;..+51  Cal., 

the  presence  of  the  8O3  groups  in  the  compound  having  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  nature  of  the  hydroxyl  groups. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  note  on  the  isomerism  of  the  sulphochro- 
mitee  and  the  compounds  derived  from  hydrogen  chromium  sulphate, 
and  a  short  note  on  the  preparation  of  chromites.  M.  W.  T. 

The  Silicotongstates.  By  Gregoirb  N.  Wyeubofp  {Bull,  Soc. 
franc,  min,,  1896,  19,  219 — 354). — The  fact  that  valuable  information 
of  a  purely  chemical  nature,  as  opposed  to  information  of  a  physico- 
chemical  character,  respecting  the  valency  of  the  metals  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  study  of  the  crystallographical  properties  of  their  salts, 
has  led  the  author  to  make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  silico- 
tungstates.  In  order  to  determine  the  valency  of  a  metal,  crystallo- 
graphical evidence  of  a  positive  kind  must  be  obtained  ;  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  a  metallic  oxide  is  not  a  sesquioxide  be- 
cause its  sulphate  does  not  form  an  alum  with  the  alkali  sulphates, 
neither  is  cadmium  to  be  regarded  as  not  a  member  of  the  magnesium 
group  because  its  sulphate  yields  none  of  the  hydrates  characteristic 
of  the  group  ;  and  since  the  author  has  found  that  the  metals  display 
their  distinctive  properties  most  fully  in  their  more  complex  compounds, 
he  has  studied  the  salts  of  silicotungstic  acid,  which  have  high 
molecular  weights,  crystallise  well,  and  are  very  stable,  in  order  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  valency. 

Silicotungstic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  commercial  sodium  tung- 
state  by  a  modification  of  Marignac's  process  {Anii.  chim.  phys,,  1864, 
[  4  ],  3,  5)  ;  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  just  dissolved,  and  after 
adding  excess  of  gelatinous  silica,  the  liquid  is  heated,  being  kept 
acid  by  occasionally  adding  nitric  acid,  until  a  test  sample  is  no  longer 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  ;  if  the  heating  be  too 
prolonged,  silicodecitungstic  acid  is  formed.  After  filtration,  mercurous 
nitrate,  free  from  mercuric  salt,  is  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed 
by  decantation  and  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  filtered 
solution  yields  pure  silicotungstic  acid  on  evaporating  to  dryness. 

Marignac  considered  silicotungstic  acid  to  be  octobasic,  having  the 
composition  12W03,Si02,4H20,  because  of  its  behaviour  towards  car- 
bonates ;  the  author  finds,  however^  that  its  salts  containing  2R2O  only 
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decompose'the  carbonates  of  the  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and  magnesium, 
and  also  that,  until  the  acid  attains  the  composition  12  W03,Si02,2£[^O 
or  H4Wi2Si04Q  (at  370°)  it  preserves  all  its  properties ;  the  acid  must 
therefore  have  the  latter  composition  and  be  tetrabasic.  It  decomposes 
nitrates  and  chlorides,  and  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is,  however,  very  readily  oxidised  by  proto- 
salts;  it  forms  salts  with  all  the  uni-,  bi-,  and  tri-valent  metals,  but  not 
with  the  tetrad  metals.  The  normal  and  acid  salts  usually  crystallise  well 
and  are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  ether,  forming  with  the 
last  two  solvents  stable  compounds  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Silicotungstic  acid  crystallises  below  40°  in  large,  efflorescent 
tetragonal  octahedra  [a  :  c  =  1  : 1  '01 17]  of  the  composition  H^Wj^SiO^Q  + 
3IH2O ;  this  hydrate  is  analogous  in  composition  to  the  cubic  silico- 
tungstates  of  the  trivalent  metals,  and  morphotropically  closely  re- 
lated to  them  in  that  it  is  very  nearly  cubic  and  almost  isotropic. 
Above  40°,  or  from  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution,  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  [a  :  c:=  1 :  2*4719]  of  a  hydrate  containing  24H2O  are 
obtained ;  they  are  isomorphous  with  the  silicotungstates  of  the 
alkaline  earths  containing  24H2O. 

The  silicotungstates  of  the  univalent  metals  are  not  isomorphous 
amongst  themselves,  but  differ  in  degree  of  hydration  and  other 
properties ;  the  solubility  both  of  the  normal,  acid,  and  basic  salts 
« diminishes  rapidly  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  increases.  The 
hydrates  of  the  three  classes  of  salts  contain  less  water  than  the  salts 
of  the  bi-  or  tri-valent  metals  ;  the  silicotungstates  of  the  univalent 
metals  never  crystallise  with  more  than  2OH2O,  those  of  the  alkaline 
earths  never  crystallise  with  more  than  24H2O,  those  of  the  mag- 
nesium group  never  combine  with  more  than  27HaO,  whilst  the  silico- 
tungstates of  the  trivalent  metals  do  not  crystallise  with  more  than 
3IH2O.  It  is  consequently  concluded  that,  if  an  oxide  KO  having  a 
molecular  weight  greater  than  100  forms  sparingly  soluble  silicotung- 
states containing  not  more  than  2OH2O,  the  metal  is  univalent. 

Ammonium  forms  two  colourless,  amorphous  silicotungstates  of  the 
composition  (NH4)4Wi2Si04o -H  SHgO  and  (NH4)4W,2Si04o,4NH4-OH  4- 
I4H2O,  but  yields  no  acid  salt.  The  minutely  crystalline  basic  sodium 
salt,  dried  at  100°,  has  the  composition  Na^Wi2Si04o,4NaHO -H  SHgO. 
The  normal  salt,  Na^WigSiO^Q  +  20HnO,  is  dimorphous,  crystallising  in 
a  stable  anorthic  form  [a  :  6  :  c  =  1  0320  : 1  : 0-9092.  a  =  94°2'.  p  = 
93°32'.  y  =  88°21]  and  in  an  unstable  anorthic  form  [a:6:c  = 
0-8066:1  :M221.  a  =  93°14'.  )3=103°29'.  y=88°3n;  it  readily 
changes  into  a  third  anorthic  hydrate  containing  14H90[a:&:c  = 
1-6083  : 1 : 0-5542.  a  =  90°52'.  )3  =  95°22'.  y  =  83°347,  which  also 
crystallises  at  35°.  Above  40°,  or  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  an  anorthic  hydrate  of  the  composition  Na^Wj^SiO^^)  + 
I3H2O  crystallises  [a:ft:c=  10932: 1:0-9102.  a  =  88°5r.  )3  =  95°18'. 
y  =  86°37'.]  On  crystallising  the  salt  from  a  feebly  acid  solution  at 
25 — 30°,  beautiful  anorthic  plates  of  the  composition  Na2H2Wi2Si04^  + 
I6H2O  are  deposited  [a  :  h  :  c=  10748  : 1  :  0*9521.  a=  1*0748  : 1 :  0*9621. 
a  =  89°6'.  P  =  95°50'.  y  ^  85°1 7'].  The  double  salt  of  the  composi- 
tion 3Na4Wi2SiO40,4NaXO3  +  45H.,O  is  also  anorthic  \aih:o^ 
1*0057:1  :0-8562.     a  =  89°35.     )3=90°20'.    y  =  91°6']. 
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The  double  potassium  salt,  K^WigSiO^ojiKHO  4-  I2H2O,  is  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  water  at  18°  and  is  only  indistinctly  crystalline.  The 
hexagonal  [a  :  c  =  1 : 0-6500]  hydrate,  K^W^gSiO^^j  +  ISHgO,  loses  12H:20 
in  the  air  and  becomes  anhydrous  at  105°;  the  crystals  are  circularly 
polarising  and  are  always  dextrorotatory,  aD=14°4'.  A  nitric  acid 
solution  at  temperatures  above  30°,  deposits  a  monosymmetric 
[a:6:c=l-4715:l:l-9939.  )3=77°6']  hydA-ate,  lL;W^^%iO^  +  \bB.jd 
and  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  at  30 — 34°  deposits  a  monosymmetric 
[a :  6  :  c  =  1-2148  : 1 :  0-8489.  fi  =  77°44']  double  salt  of  the  composi- 
tion K^W^2SiO^,K2H2W,2SiO40  +  29H2O. 

The  acid  rubidium  salt,  ilb4Wi2SiO40,Rb2H2W,2SiO40  +  22H:20  is  ob- 
tained as  an  amorphous,  white  powder,  and  on  treating  it  with  nitric 
acid  and  washing  with  water  an  amorphous  salt,  Kb^HgW^oSiO^Q -H 
6H2O  is  obtained.  The  thallium  salt,  Tl2H2Wi2Si04o  +  OHgO,' is  also 
amorphous;  the  silver  salt,  Ag^W^gSiO^^ 4- 9H2O,  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  and  loses  4H2O  at  106°.     The  mercurous  salt, 

Hg,Wi2SiO^,2Hg20  +  5H2O 
is  quite  insoluble. 

The  author  considers  lithium  to  be  a  bivalent  metal  of  atomic  weight 
14  for  the  following  reasons.  Its  chloride,  nitrate  and  thiosulphate 
only  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sodium  salts,  and  it  does 
not  displace  the  alkali  metals  from  their  combinations  but  readily 
forms  doable  salts  with  them ;  the  simple  reactions  of  lithium  are  also 
very  similAT  to  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  very  different  from  those 
of  the  alkali  metals.  Farther  indication  of  the  bivalency  of  lithium 
is  found  in  its  affinity  for  nitrogen,  the  impossibility  of  reducing  its 
hydroxide  by  metals  like  iron,  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  hydroxide 
in  alcobol  and  water,  the  non-existence  of  a  bicarbonate,  the  instability 
of  its  acid  sulphate,  the  ready  decomposition  of  its  nitrate  by  heat, 
the  solubility  in  alcohol  and  sparing  solubility  in  nitric  acid  of  its 
nitrate,  the  insolubility  and  decomposition  by  heat  of  its  carbonate  and 
the  insolubility  of  its  fluoride,  phosphate,  and  silicate  ;  the  bivalency  of 
lithium  is  contrary  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  and  to  the  periodic  law, 
but  to  these  the  author  attaches  little  weight.  It  is  now  shown  that 
lithium  silicotungstate,  Li2W^2^^^4o*  ^^  ^^  extremely  soluble  salt  iso- 
morphous with  the  silicotungstates  of  barium  and  calcium  ;  it  crystallises 
in  the  rhombohedral  system  [a :  c=  1  :  2*6186]  as  a  hydrate  containing 
24H2O  which  is  isomorphous  with  and  crystallises  in  all  proportions  with 
the  acid.  On  crystallisation  at  40—45°  from  a  nitric  acid  solution,  an 
anorthic  hydrate  [a  :6  :c  =  l-1642  : 1  :0-9681.  a  =  90°.  )3  =  94°20'. 
y  =  86°26']  containing  HHjO  is  deposited  ;  it  is  isomorphous  with  the 
hydrate  of  the  sodium  salt  containing  I3H2O. 

The  very  soluble  acid  calcium  salt  was  unsuitable  for  examination, 
bat  the  normal  salt,  Oa2Wj2Si04Q,  crystallises  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  large  pseudohexagonal,  monosymmetric  crystals  [a : c=  1  : 2*6419] 
containing  27H2O ;  in  presence  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  a  hydrate 
containing  24H2O  separates  in  hexagonal  crystals  [a  :c  =  l  :  2*5045] 
whilst  at  30°,  in  presence  of  nitric  acid,  an  anorthic  hydrate  [a  :  6  = 
0-4228:1.  a  =  87°,40'.  )3=90°30'.  y-81°6']  containing  I8H2O  is 
deposited.     The  double  saltf  Ca2Wj2^iO^Q,Ca(K03)2,  crystallises  with 
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ISHjO  in  monosymmetric  prisms  [a:b:c  =  09036  : 1  : 1  -1 820.  /8  = 
85°8^  and  with  ISH^O  in  anorthic  crystals;  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 
The  strontium  salt,  SraWjgSiO^^j,  crystallises  below  30'  with  27H^O 
in  rhombohedra  [a :  c  =  1  :  25933]  and  at  30^,  in  presence  of  nitric  acid, 
inanorthic crystals  [a  :ft:c  =  10212: 1:0-5947.    o:;=92°46'.  )3=91°16'. 

f'  =  95^18']  containing  23H2O,  and  also  in  monosymmetric  crystals 
a :  6  :  c  =  1  -3001 : 1 : 1  '0058.  fi  =  83°1 4']  containing  1 7H2O  ;  above  50° 
a  monosymmetric  hydrate  [a  :  6  :  c  =  1  '8452  : 1  : 1  -5695.  P  =  76°24']  con- 
taining I6H2O  is  obtained. 

The  basic  barium  salt  contains  4  BaO ;  the  normal  salt  BanW^^^iO^, 
crystallises  at  30°  in  hexagonal  prisms  [a:c  =  l :  2'6813]  contain- 
ing 24HO2  and  above  30°  in  monosymmetric  crystals  [a:b:c  = 
1-7987:1 : 1-5440.  )3  =  76°7']  containing  IGH^O.  The potasaium  barium 
salt,  K2Ba2W,2Si04Q+17H20,  crystallises  in  monosymmetric  plates 
[a:6:c  =  0-6471:l:0-6056.     )3  =  81°15']. 

The  normal  silicotungstates  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymiom 
crystallise  with  27n20,  and  are  completely  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding hydrate  of  the  calcium  salt ;  all  are  monosymmetric  and 
pseudorhombohedral.  It  follows  that  these  three  rare  metals  are 
bivalent  and  constitute  a  family  very  similar  to  that  of  the  alkaline 
earths.  Thorium  silicotungstate  also  crystallises  with  27H2O  as  a 
p^udorhombohedral  monosymmetric  hydrate,  and  is,  therefore,  also 
bivalent ;  in  the  following  formulae,  the  atomic  weights  Ce  =  93, 
La  =  92,  Di  (Nd  and  Pr)  =  96,  and  Th=116  are  consequently  chosen. 
Many  other  arguments,  both  chemical  and  crystallographical,  are 
quoted  in  favour  of  the  bivalvency  of  these  metals. 

Oerosoceric  hydroxide,  Ce304,3n20,  is  not  soluble  in  silicotungstic 
acid,  but  dissolves  on  adding  nitric  acid  giving  a  cerous  silicotungstate; 
basic  cerous  silicotungstate,  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  cerous  salt  on 
the  basic  sodium  salt,  is  an  insoluble,  gelatinous,  yellow  precipitate. 
Cerous  silicotungstate,  CegWjgSiO^,  crystallises  below  15°  with  27H2O 
in  colourless,  monosymmetric  plates  [a:b:c  =  l '7090  : 1 :  2-6558.  /3  = 
89*40'],  whilst  at  35°  the  same  hydrate  is  obtained  in  rhombohedra 
[a  :  e  =  l :  2*6820]  which  become  monosymmetric  on  cooling.  The 
acid  salt,  Ce^W^2BiO^,CeB^^W^2SiO^Q  +  UK^O,  crystallises  below  35° 
from  a  nitric  acid  solution  in  yellow,  anorthic  crystals  [a:b:c=^ 
0-3922:1 :0-4195.     a  =  90°43'.     )3  =  92''20'.     y  =  84°38']. 

The  normal  kmthanum  salt,  LagWjgSiO^Q,  crystallises  with  27H2O  in 
colourless,    efflorescent    rhombohedra    [a  :c  =  l  :  2*6392] ;    the    mono- 
symmetric  form  could  not  be  isolated.     The  acid  salt, 
La2Wi2SiO40,LaH2Wi2SiO40  +  34H2O, 
forms  greenish,   anorthic  crystals    [a:  ft  :c  =  0-4081  : 1  :  0*4420.     a  = 
89°43'.     i3  =  93°8'    y  =  84°29']. 

The  normal  didymium  salt,  DigW^gSiO^o,  ^^^®  *^®  cerium  salt,  crys- 
tallises with  27H2O  below  20°  in  amethyst-red,  monosymmetric  plates 
[a:b:c  =  1-7000  : 1  : 2-6325.  )3  =  89°46']  and  also  in  an  unstable rhom- 
bohedral  form  [a  :  c  =  1 :  2*6660] ;  above  20°,  a  hydrate  containing 
26II2O  is  obtained  in  rhombohedral  plates  [a  : c=  1  : 1-6636].  The  acid 
salt,  Dig WigSiO^O'^^iHgWigSiO^o  +  SiKfi,  is  of  darker  colour  [a :  6  :  c  -= 
0-4003  : 1 : 0-4262.     a  «  89°58'.     /8  =  92°48'.     y  -=  83°20']. 
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The  basic  thanum  salt  is  insoluble,  but  the  normal  salt,  TbgW^SiO^^, 
is  very  nolable  and  crystallises  with  27H2O  like  the  preceding  salts  ; 
the  rhombohedral  form  only  was  measured  [a:c  =  l  :  2*6653].  The 
add  ioltj  Th2Wi2SiO^2H4Wi2SiO40,  crystallises  with  45H2O  in  small, 
anorthic  prisma  [o : ft  :c  =  1-0721 : 1 :  M403.  a  =  95°47':  ^=90°6'. 
7=90°16']. 

A  mixture  of  yttria  earths  from  monazite  having  the  molecular 
weight  RO-=88-6,  and  consisting  mainly  of  yttria  and  erbia  with  a 
little  terbia,  was  used  for  preparing  the  following  two  salts.  The 
normal  salt,  (Y,Er)2Wj^iO^  +  26H2O,  crystallises  in  rose-coloured 
rhombohedra  [a:c:  =  l:  1'7282]  and  on  crystallising  its  solution  at  30^ 
with  nitric  acid,  anorthic  twin  crystals  [a  :ft  :c  =  0-9760  : 1  :0*9967. 
a=92°23'.    p=  9P50'.     y  =  88°22']  of  the  acid  sale, 

(Y,Er)2W,2SiO^(Y,Er)H2Wi2SiO,o  +  SOH^O, 
are  obtained. 

The  metals  of  the  magnesium  group  are  characterised  by  forming 
normal  salts  crystallising  with  27H2O  in  the  rhombohedral  system  and 
by  not  forming  sesqui-acid  salts;  most  of  them  also  yield  anorthic 
hydrates  containing  ISIB.^0 ;  the  axial  ratios  for  both  these  hydrates 
are  given  in  the  appended  table.  The  rhombohedral  salts  are  very 
effloresoenty  and  are  obtained  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  anorthic 
ones. 


B 

■ 

R,W,jSiO,o+27H,0 

1 

RaWijSiO^o+lSHjO. 

a  :e 

a:b:c 

a 

fi 

7 

Co 
Ni 
Cu 
Zd 

\ 

1:2-6600 

'           1:2-6549 
1 : 2-6760 

I           1 : 2-6392 
1 : 2-6706 
1:2-6279 
1 : 2-6123 

1 

0-4068:1:0-4021 
'  0-4018:1:0-4088 

0-4067:1:0-4056 
.  0-4054:1:0-4166 

,  0-4034:1:0-3911 

86''  50' 
87     0 
87     9 
86   48 

86     6 

90°  35' 

90  11 

91  8 
91     6 

91   26 

90"  11' 
91     0 
89   23 
89   32 

91     6 

A  very  efflorescent  cupric  salt  containing  29H2O  is  obtained  below 
W;  from  10 — 40°,  the  27H2O  hydrate  is  obtained,  and  above  40°  the  hy- 
drate with  ISHgO.  In  like  manner,  the  zinc  salt  crystallises  with  29  HgO 
at  10°,  with  27H2O  at  10— 25°,and  with  18H«0  above  25°.  The  cadmium 
salt  is  obtained  as  an  anorthic  hydrate  [a  :6: 0  =  0*3784 : 1  :  0*3207. 
a  =  88^'  p  =  96°9'.  y  =  89°31']  containing  23H2O  by  evaporating  its 
nitric  acid  solution  at  30°  j  a  salt  of  the  composition 

2Cd2Wi2SiO40,H4Wi2SiO40  +  42H2O 
was  also  prepared. 

The  mercuric  salt,  HgjWjgSiO^o,  is  extremely  soluble  and  crystallises 
at  25^  in  anorthic  prisms  [a  :ft:c  =  0  9848:1  :1-0191.  a  =  97°40'.  p  = 
94°22'.  y  =  90^40']  containing  I5H2O ;  its  solution  decomposes  on 
boiling,  giving  an  insoluble  basic  salt  and  silicotungstic  acid.  The 
Udd  salt,  Pb2Wi2Si0^o  +  21H20,  is  obtained  under  certain  conditions 
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and  forms monosymmetric crystals.  [a:b:c  =  1-7963  : 1 : 1  1 203,  P  = 
8r35'].  The  basic  salt,  Pb2Wi2Si04o,2PbO  +  2OH2O,  is  a  sparingly 
soluble,  amorphous  powder. 

The  normal  silicotungstatea  of  the  trivalent  metals  give  a  cubic 
hydrate  with  SlHgO  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  30 — 35°  a  hydrate 
containing  29H2O  isomorphous  with  the  27H2O  hydrates  of  the  mag- 
nesium series ;  at  higher  temperatures,  a  monosymmetric  hydrate  with 
2OH2O  is  usually  obtained.  The  trivalent  metals  do  not  form  sesqui- 
acid  tungstates,  but  they  give  extremely  soluble,  uncrystallisable  basic 
salts.  On  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution,  a  precipitate  is  obtained 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  author  shows  that  beryllium 
possesses  the  properties  characteristic  ofHhe  trivalent  metals,  and 
therefore  concludes  that,  in  spite  of  the  chemical  evidence,  beryllia 
has  the  composition  BegOg. 

Beryllium  silicotungstate,  'Re^{W^^\0^^.j^,  crystallises  below  45°  as 
a  cubic  hydrate  containing  QSHgO,  and  above  45°  as  a  rhombohedral 
hydrate  [a  :  c  =  1  :  2*4282]  containing  STHgO ;  in  presence  of  nitric  acid 
at  30°,  a  hydrate  containing  45H2O  is  obtained.  Aluminium  yields  a 
cubic  hydrate  with  93H2O,  and  a  rhombohedral  hydrate  \a\c=\  ;  2-6655] 
with  87H2O,  whilst  the  nitric  acid  solution  deposits  a  monosymmetric 
hydrate  [a\h\c^ 0*8521  : 1  : 1  0894.  p  =  73°20']  containing  eOHgO  at 
35°.  Chromium  aUicotmig state ,  ^''4(^i2^^^4o)3»  gives  the  QSHgO 
hydrate  below  25°  and  the  rhombohedral  hydrate  [a  :  c  =  1  :  2*5354] 
with  87H2O  above  25°,  whilst  the  monosymmetric  hydrate  \a:h\c  — 
0*8658  : 1 :  1*0798.  /3  =  73°44']  with  6H2O  is  deposited  by  the  nitric 
acid  solution  at  30°.  Ferric  ailicotungstate  yields  the  cubic  hydrate 
with  93H2O  and  the  monosymmetric  hydrate  [a:b:c  =  08465  : 1  : 1  0897. 
^  =  73°20']  with  6OH2O,  but  the  hydrate  with  87H2O  could  only  be 
obtained  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  with  the  corresponding  aluminium 
salt.  Gallium  silicoPungatatey  Ga4(W^Si04Q)3,  gives  the  cubic  hydrate 
with  93H2O,  the  rhombohedral  salt  [a  :  c  :  =  1  :  2*6346]  with  87HjjO, 
and  the  monosymmetric  hydrate  [a:  6  :  c  =  0*9057  : 1  :  1*1585.  /?  = 
74°20']  with  6OH2O. 

The  behaviour  of  the  uranium  silicotungstates  makes  it  probable 
that  uranic  oxide  has  the  composition  U2O3  and  that  the  metal  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  120.  On  heating  silicotungstic  acid  solution  with 
different  quantities  of  uranic  nitrate,  evaporating  off  the  nitric  acid, 
and  crystallising,  a  series  of  crystalline  cubic  salts  of  the  following 
compositions  (U  =  120)  was  obtained. 

V,(W,SiO,,),  +  87H,0,2U2Hg(Wi2SiOj3  4-  I74H2O. 
V,iW;SiO,X  +  87H20,U2H,(W,2SiO,o)8  +  87H  O. 
2U,(W,2SiO„)3  +  174H20,U2He(W,2SiO,o)3  +  87H2O. 
U4{Wi.SiO,,\  +  87H20. 
U,(Wj:Si0,,)3  4-  87H20,U203,H20  +  87H2O. 
U,(Wi;SiO,.)3  +  87H20,3U203,3H20  +  26IH2O. 
IT,(\VioSiO,;)3  +  87H20,4U203,4H20  +  348H2O. 

W.  J.  P. 

Antimonic  Tungstates.  By  L.  A.  Hallopeau  (Compt,  rend.,  1896, 
123,  1065 — 1068). — When  an  excess  of  antimonic  acid  is  boiled  for 
several  hours  with  a  solution  of  potassium  paratungstate,  it  dissolves. 
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and,  on  filtering,  crystals  of  potassium  antimoniotungstate  are  deposited 
haying  the  composition  2W03,3ESb03  +  8H20,  and  differing  from  the 
antimoniotungstate  described  by  Gibbs.  This  compound  forms  small 
botryoidal  masses,  composed  of  a  very  large  number  of  prismatic, 
twinned  crystals,  which  are  highly  refractive  and  act  powerfully  on 
polarised  light.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  lose  BHgO  at  100^, 
and,  on  ignition,  yield  potassium  tungstate,  tungstic  acid,  and 
antimonic  acid.  When  fused  with  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  and  sodium  tungstate,  potassium  tung- 
state and  trisodium  antimonate  are  formed.  On  treating  the  fused 
mass  with  water,  a  crystalline  sodium  antimonate,  Sb205,Na20  +  GHgO, 
is  left.  Potassium  antimoniotungstate  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids  with  formation  of  tungstic  acid,  and 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  with  precipitation  of  antimony  and  tungsten. 
When  well-washed  silver  antimoniotungstate  is  treated  with  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum,  a  transparent,  vitreous,  residue  of  antinumiotungatic  acid, 
4W05,3Sbo05,3H20  +  SH^O,  remains,  which  does  not  lose  weight 
at  100°.     "  A.  C.  C. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Heavy  Liqaids  for  the  Separation  of  Minerals.  By  Jan  W. 
RsTGEBS  {JaJirh,/.  Min,,  1896,  ii,  183—195.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  45). 
— ^The  author  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  the  object  of 
finding  amongst  the  nitrates  and  double  nitrates  of  the  heavy  metals 
(silver,  mercury,  lead  and  thallium)  a  heavy  liquid  suitable  for  the 
separation  of  minerals,  especially  sulphides.  In  many  cases,  these  are 
unsuitable,  owing,  usually,  to  their  easy  decomposition.  Those  found 
to  be  the  more  suitable  are  the  following. 

Mercurous  nitrate,  HgNOg  +  HgO,  melts  at  70°  to  a  clear,  mobile 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  4*3 ;  it  is  miscible  with  water,  and  is  much  less 
expensive  than  the  other  salts ;  basic  nitrates,  however,  separate  on 
heating. 

Thallium  nitrate  (m.  p.  205°,  sp.  gr.  5*3)  does  not  mix  with  water, 
and,  like  the  thallium  silver  nitrate  (m.  p.  TO*",  sp.  gr.  4*8),  it  acts  on 
sulphidea  Thallium  mercuric  nitrate  (m.  p.  110°,  sp.  gr.  5-0)  does  not 
act  on  sulphides,  but  the  liquid  is  cloudy. 

Thallium  mercurous  nitrate  (m.  p.  76°,  sp.  gr.  5*3)  gives  a  clear, 
mobile  liquid,  which  is  miscible  with  water  and  does  not  act  on  sul- 
phides ;  this  is  the  most  convenient  liquid  described,  and  ought  to  be 
very  useful  in  the  separation  of  mineral  sulphides,  which  so  often 
enclose  impurities.  L.  J.  S. 

Occurrence  of  Bubiee  in  Burma.  By  Max  Bauer  {Jdhrh.  f, 
Min.,   1896,   ii,    1^7— 238).— Material  from  the  Sagyin  (Sadschijin) 
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Hills,  which  are  about  20  miles  north  of  Mandalay,  is  described. 
Here  ruby  occurs  in  a  white,  crystalline  marble  with  spinel,  chondro- 
dite  apatite,  phlogopite,  hornblende,  pyrites,  pyrrhotite  and  graphite. 
The  marble  is  usually  dolomitic,  although  at  times  magnesium  is 
absent ;  the  mean  of  two  analyses  is 

CO,.  CaO.  MgO.  Insol.  Total.  CaCO,. 

44-5  48-65  6  4  0-2  99-76  86| 

The  well -developed  crystals  of  ruby  have  rounded  edges  and  show  etch 
figures,  but  are  not  surrounded  by  alteration  products :  a  detailed 
crystallographic  description  is  given;  lamellar  twinning  on  c(lll)  and 
r(lOO)  is  rare  ;  c{110}  is  given  as  a  new  form.  The  chondrodite  occurs 
plentifully  as  irregular  grains  ;  analysis  of  fresh  material  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour  gave 

SiOj.  MgO.        FeO.       AI2O3.       CaO.  F.  H2O.        Total.       Sp.  gr. 

37-41       47-90      7-40       2-60       0-90       1-15       1-23       9859      3-197 

The  sp.  gr.  of  dull,  weathered  material  is  3*  175,  and  of  white  material 
still  more  weathered  3- 138. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Noetling,  the  limestone  is  of  organic 
origin,  and  is  of  wide  distribution  in  Burma;  it  has  become  crystalline, 
and  the  various  minerals  have  been  developed  in  it,  by  the  action  of 
contact  metamorphism.  This  mode  of  origin  of  the  limestone  and 
rubies  is  quite  different  from  that  put  forward  by  Brown  and  Judd 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  32)  in  their  description  of  the  adjoining  Mogok 
district. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  ruby  and  sapphire, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  these  two  varieties  of  corundum  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
occur  together  :  ruby  usually  occurs  in  crystalline  limestone  with  spinel, 
whilst  sapphire  is  more  characteristic  of  granites  and  crystalline  schists 
and  is  not  associated  with  spinel.  The  sapphires  found  in  volcanic 
rocks  are  probably  foreign  enclosures  derived  from  granites,  dbc. 

L.  J.  S. 

Chemical  Nature  of  Vesuvian  [Idocrase].  By  Carl  F. 
Kammelsberg  (Jahrb./.  Min,,  1896,  ii,  157 — 164).  — Reducing  the  bases 
to  the  equivalent  K',  the  mean  ratios  deduced  from  41  published 
analyses  are  R' :  Si  =  4-44  : 1  and  R"' :  R"  =  2  : 1,  individual  analyses 
showing,  as  a  rule,  only  small  variations  from  these  means ;  the  ratio 
R' :  R",  however,  varies  from  1 : 1  9  to  1 : 1 1-0.  Assuming  R' :  Si  =  4*5  : 1, 
the  formula  for  idocrase  becomes  R'jgSi^Ojy  =  SR'^SiO^,  R'^SiO^,  or  in 
detail  R'isSi40i^,  7i(4R"9Si40i7,  3R'"gSi40i7),  where  w  is  1,  1*5,  2,  or  4. 
In  the  calculations,  the  titanium  is  taken  with  the  silica ;  R'  =:  H,  K,  Na  ; 
R"  =  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn  ;  R'"  =  Al,  B,  Fe,  Mn  ;  and  fluorine  has  been  neg- 
lected, being  considered  to  form  a  fluosilicate  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  oxysilicate.  Various  anomalous  analyses  are  discussed  in  detail, 
and  are'  brought  into  agreement  with  the  above  formula.  If  the 
titanium  be  calculated  as  TigOg,  some  FeO  must  be  omitted,  as  Ti^Oj 
+  Fe203  =  2Ti02  +  2FeO :  the  amount  of  FeO  found  in  the  analysis 
gives  a  basis  for  calculating  the  relative  amounts  of  TiOg  and  TigOj. 

L.  J.  S. 

Theory  of  Plagioclase  mixing.  By  Carl  F.  Rammelsberg  {Jahrh, 
f,  Min.y  1896,  ii,  165— 181).--If  Tschermak's  theory,  that  the  plagio- 
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clastic  felspars  are  isomorphoos  mixtures  of  albite  (NaAlSigOg)  and 
anorthite  (CaAJgSi^Og),  be  true,  then  for  every  ratio  of  Na  :  Ca  there 
must  be  a  certain  fixed  ratio  of  Al :  Si.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the 
author  in  1872,  and  in  the  present  paper  he  gives  the  ratios,  calculated 
from  numerous  published  analyses,  of  labradorite,  andesine,  and  oligo- 
cUse,  and  finds  that  for  80  per  cent,  there  is  an  agreement  with  theory. 
The  cases  of  disagreement  are  to  be  explained  by  imperfect  analyses 
and  impure  material  -,  these  usually  show  an  excess  of  sodium  over  that 
calculated  from  the  ratio  Al :  Si.  These  exceptions  also  do  not  agree 
with  the  theory  of  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen,  that  the  plagioclases 
are  mixtures  of  wNagAlgSigOig  +  riCaAlgSigOig  with  mCaAJgSigOg 
+  nNajAl^Si^Og.  The  simplest  and  most  frequent  mixtures  are : 
labradorite,  Afc^ Aug,  Ab^Aug ;  andesine,  Ab3 An^,  Ab^An^,  AbgAn^ ; 
oligoclase,  Ab3An2,Ab2An^,  AbgAn^.  L.  J.  S. 

Belation  between  Dynamometamorphism  and  Molecular 
Volume.  By  Friedbich  Becke  (Jahrb.  /.  Min.,  1896,  ii,  182—183). 
— Comparing  certain  massive  rocks  with  their  dynamometamorphic 
representatives,  it  is  seen  l^hat  the  two  contain  different  minerals  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements ;  ior  example,  porphyries  with  orthoclase 
are  altered  to  sericite-schists.  Another  change  can  be  expressed  as 
follows 

a:(NaAlSi.,08)  +  4(CaAl2Si208)  +  KAlSigOg  +  2H2O 
Plogioclaae.  Orthoclase. 

=  ^(NaAlSisOa)  +  2(HCa2  AlgSigOig)  +  HjK  AlgSigOig  +  2Si02. 
Albite.  Zoisite.  Muscovite.  Quartz. 

Neglecting  the  albite  molecules,  the  sum  of  the  molecular  volumes  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  this  equation  is  547*1,  and  on  the  right  hand  side 
462*5.  In  the  altered  rock,  therefore,  the  elements  form  minerals 
occupying  the  least  possible  space.  This  explains  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  garnet,  mica,  epidote,  and  other  minerals  of  high  specific 
gravity  in  the  crystalline  schists.  The  case  of  hornblende  taking  the 
place  of  augite  and  olivine  seems  to  be  an  exception,  but  later  analyses 
show  the  presence  of  water  in  this  hornblende,  which  may  then  have  a 
lower  molecular  volume  than  the  corresponding  augite  +  water. 

L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Water  ftom  a  new  Iodine  Spring.  By  Andreas 
Lipp  {Ber,,  1897,  30,  309— 312).— The  water  of  the  Marien  spring, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Seeg  in  Bavaria,  is  colourless,  and  has  a  tem- 
perature of  from  7 — 8°  at  all  seasons,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  1  "0021 6  at  17°. 
It  has  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  and  becomes  slightly  brown  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  owing  to  the  separation  of  small  quantities  of  free 
iodine.  Its  composition  is  as  follows,  in  grams  per  litre — I,  0*01487  ; 
Br,  0-01178;  CI,  1-45660  ;  SiO^,  00065;  Na,  0914  ;  CaO,  01605  ; 
MgO,  0-0615;  FcjOg,  0  00250 ;  CO^,  combined  015694,  free  or  half 
combined,  0185.  J.  F.  T. 
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Influence  of  Atmospheric  Oxygen  on  Metabolism.  By  Paul 
VON  Tkeeay  {Ffliiger's  Archiv,  1896,  05,  393— 446).— The  total  meta- 
bolic changes  in  dogs  and  rabbits  are  independent,  within  wide  limits, 
of  the  composition  of  the  inspired  air ;  even  when  the  oxygen  was 
only  present  to  the  extent  of  10 '5  per  cent.,  although  the  respirations 
become  deeper,  the  nitrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride  secretion  showed 
practically  no  change.  The  only  difference  at  the  higher  limit  (87  per 
cent,  of  oxygen)  was  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. 

Below  10-6  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  the  compensatory  power  of  the  body 
is  lost,  and  the  lack  of  oxygen  is  felt ;  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride is  greatly,  and  of  nitrogen  slightly,  increased.  The  rise  in  the 
output  of  carbonic  anhydride  cannot  be  explained  by  increase  of  muscu- 
lar work,  but  is  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  blood  of  organic  acids ; 
the  urine  contains  lactic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  sometimes  albumin. 

W.  D.  H. 

.  Influence  on  Metabolism  of  dividing  the  Nutriment  into 
several  Meals.  By  Franz  von  Gebhardt  (Ffluger'a  Ardiivy  1896, 
65,  611 — 626). — In  as  pure  proteid  nutrition  as  possible,  the  animal 
becomes  thinner  ;  this  is  due  to  loss  of  fat,  and  of  water.  Nitrogen- 
apposition  can  be  considerable,  even  when  the  loss  of  body  weight 
occurs. 

By  dividing  the  nutriment  into  several  meals  daily,  the  organism  re- 
tains more  nitrogen  than  if  all  the  food  for  the  day  is  given  in  one 
dose.  This  occurs  even  when  the  digestive  and  absorptive  powers  of  the 
alimentary  tract  are  not  unduly  taxed  by  the  single  large  meal.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  divide  the  nutriment  into  several  meals. 

W.  D.  H. 

Changes  of  the  Pat  of  Chyle  in  the  Blood.  By  Wilhelm 
CoHNSTEiN  and  Hugo  Michaelis  {Fflilger  s  A7'chiv,  1896, 65,  473—491). 
— The  blood  has  the  property  of  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  fat 
of  the  chyle,  introduced  either  in  the  natural  way  or  by  artificial 
injection.  This  depends  on  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  is  associated 
with  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  red  corpuscles  contain  a  sub- 
stance which  has  this  lipolytic  function ;  the  fat  is  changed  into  a 
substance  insoluble  in  ether;  this  substance  is  not  gaseous,  but  solid; 
water  and  carbonic  anhydride  were  not  found  in  experiments  m  vitro. 
The  change  the  fat  undergoes  is  probably  saponification  ;  but  further 
work  is  in  hand  on  the  question.  W.  D.  H. 

Course  of  Excretion  of  Nitrogen  in  Man.  By  Rudolf  Bose- 
MANN  {Pfliigei-'s  Archiv,  1896,  65,  343— 392).— The  nitrogen  in  the 
urine  was  estimated  by  Kjeldahl's  method  in  successive  portions  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  maximum  occurring  between  9  and  1 1  a.m., 
the  minimum   from   1  to  3  p.m.     The  influence   of  meals,   hunger, 
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exercise^  and  other  factors  was  also  investigated,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  numerous  tables.  W.  D.  H. 

Occurrenoe  and  Detection  of  Nucleohiston  in  Urine.  By 
Adolf  Jolles  (Ber,,  1897,  30,  172—174). — A  sample  of  urine  in  a 
case  of  puudoleiiccmnia  was  found  to  yield  a  voluminous  precipitate 
with  acetic  acid,  the  relatively  strong  phosphorous  reaction  of  this  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of  a  precipitate  on  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  on  the  other,  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
nucleohiston  ;  this  was  isolated,  and  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  sodium 
hydroxide  and  reprecipitating  with  acetic  acid,  the  process  being  re- 
peated twice.  From  600  c.c.  of  urine,  0*1936  gram  of  the  compound 
was  obtained  in  this  way,  3 '14  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  being  found  in 
it  by  the  ammonium  molybdate  method.  A  second  experiment,  using 
a  larger  quantity  of  urine,  yielded  a  substance  containing  3*25  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus ',  these  results  agree  with  the  3*025  per  cent,  ob- 
served by  Lalienfeld  in  nucleohiston. 

On  treating  the  precipitate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  some 
hours,  and  filtering,  a  solution  was  obtained  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
gave  a  flooculent  precipitate  with  ammonia,  a  reaction  characteristic  of 
histon,  and,  on  the  other,  the  biuret  reaction  with  sodiimi  hydroxide 
and  copper  sulphate.  Finally,  the  coagidability  of  the  proteid  was 
determined,  the  resulting  coagulum  being  soluble  in  mineral  acids. 

It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  precipitate  produced  by 
acetic  acid  in  this  sample  of  urine  is  identical  with  nucleohiston. 

J.  F.  T. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


The  Chang^eB  which  take  place  in  Milk,  either  spontaneously 
or  daring  Culinary  Processes.  By  Antoine  B^champ  {Bull,  Soc, 
CAim.,  1896,  [4],  18,  248—272.  See  this  vol.,  ii,  113).— A  continuation 
of  a  historical  review  of  the  subject.  M.  W.  T. 

Detection  and  Distribution  of  Glucase,  the  Enzyme  of 
Maltose.  By  Maetinus  W.  Beyebinck  (Bied,  Centr.,  1896,  26, 
753—757  ;  from  Centr.  Bakt.  Par,,  1,  2  Abt,  221,  265,  and  329).— 
In  this  paper,  the  term  amylase  has  been  adopted  for  all  the  starch- 
decomposing  enzymes,  whilst  those  which  simultaneously  produce  mal- 
tose and  achroodextrin  from  starch  are  termed  granulases. 

The  following  methods,  employed  for  the  detection  of  these  sub- 
stances, depend  on  their  power  of  diffusion.  To  detect  the  two  amylases 
in  barley,  for  instance,  thin  sections  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  a 
solidified  mixture  of  10  per  cent,  gelatin  solution  with  about  0*5  per 
cent,  of  potato  starch ;  the  maltase  and  granulase  diffuse  into  the 
gelatin,  producing,  by  amylolytic  action,  a  visible  circular  field  of 
diffusion*  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  enzymes,  the  gelatin  plate 
is  treated  with  potassium  iodide,  when  the  diffusion  field  shows  an  inner, 
colourless  asone,  and  an  outer,  reddish-violet  zone,  the  rest  of  the  gelatin 
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being  blue.  Maltose  diffuses  more  quickly  than  granulase,  and  as  the 
former  produces  (besides  maltose)  erythrodextrin,  and  the  latter  achroo- 
deztrin,  the  appearance  of  the  gelatin  plate  as  described  is  explained. 

Another  method  is  given  which  depends  on  the  fact  that  microbes 
are  very  selective  as  regards  certain  nutritive  substances,  especially 
sugars.  By  means  of  a  suitable  substratum  used  in  plate  cultivations, 
the  production  of  a  particular  sugar  in  consequence  of  amylolytic 
action  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  growth  of  previously  inoculated 
microbes.  Sacch.  spiculatus  was  found  to  be  suitable,  since  it  assimi- 
lates glucose  but  not  maltose  and  dextrin. 

According  to  Wysman,  malt  amylase  consists  of  maltase  and  dex- 
trinase.  The  latter  is  now  shown  to  be  a  product  of  the  action  of  heat 
on  malt  amylase.  It  is  proposed  to  name  the  second  enzyme,  which 
occurs  naturally  in  barley,  granulase.  The  progressive  destruction  of 
the  starch  molecule  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  signs 
+  and  -  indicate  respectively  that  the  substance  in  question  is  pro- 
duced, or  not  produced,  by  the  action  of  the  amylase. 


From  starch  granulose              From  erythiodeztrin    From  maltodezlnn  From 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Erythro-  Molto-                           ^    Malto-                           '    "                       -         - 

dextria  dextrin  Maltose  Qlucose  dextrin  Maltose  Olacose  Maltose  Glacose. 

Glucase       -          +•       +*       +          +*       +          +          +*       +          + 

Maltase       +*-          +          --          +          -          +          -- 

Granulase   -+*+-+*+-          +          -- 

Only  the  products  formed  in  the  breaking  up  of  starch  granulose  are 
included  in  the  table,  as  the  other  substances  formed  are  not  suitable 
for  characterising  the  amylases. 

Glucase  does  not  seem  to  be  widely  distributed  in  plants  and 
animals ;  sorghum  contains  a  good  deal,  rice  less,  barley,  wheat  and 
rye  only  traces.  It  was  not  found  in  ordinary  grass,  but  could  readily 
be  detected  in  maize  leaves.  Most  seeds  with  mealy  endosperm,  belong- 
ing to  the  dicotyledons,  contain  maltase  and  glycase,  whilst  granulase 
is  only  produced  during  germination.  As  regards  animal  juices  and 
organs,  the  liver  alone  was  found  to  contain  much  glycase.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  widely  distributed  among  the  mould  fungi. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Enzyme  Action.  By  G.  Harris  Morris  {J,  Fed,  hist.  Brewing,  1896, 
2,  350 — 361). — A  brief  historical  account  of  the  various  enzymes  at  pre- 
sent known  and  their  mode  of  action  is  given,  after  which  the  author 
describes  in  detail  his  experiments  on  the  hydrolytic  action  of  yeast  on 
maltose  (Proc,  1895,  46).  The  recently  published  results  of  Fischer 
(Abstr.,  1895,  441)  are  confirmed,  and  the  following  additional  observa- 
tions are  recorded.  Ko  conversion  of  maltose  into  dextrose  occurred  in 
the  presence  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol,  25  per  cent,  alcohol,  or  a 
half-saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ether.  The  hydrolysis  of  maltose  by 
moist  yeast  is  now  known,  therefore,  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
toluene,  thymol,  or  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ether,  but  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  first-mentioned  series  of  substances  or  of  chloroform, or 
when  the  digestion  is  effected  in  the  absence  of  any  antiseptic.    It  is  ex- 

*  Intermediate  products  which  undergo  further  change. 
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tremelj  probable  that  the  fermentation  of  maltose  is  accompanied  by  its 
hydrolysis,  the  two  changes  taking  place  practically  simultaneously. 
The  author  fails  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  maltose- 
hydrolysing  enzyme  in  malt.  A.  C.  C. 

Transpiration  of  the  Potato.  By  Poljanec  (Bied,  Centr.,  1896, 
26,  786 ;  from  Oesterr.  hot,  Zeit.^  1895). — The  daily  transpiration  of 
onpeeled  potatoes  as  compared  with  tubers  which  had  been  half-peeled 
(that  is,  freed  from  dead  periderm),  and  with  tubers  which  had  been  com- 
pletely peeled,  was  found  to  be  as  1:4:  200.  The  results  show  the 
great  power  of  the  periderm  in  checking  transpiration,  and  also  that  the 
saheriBed  cells,  especially  of  newer  organs,  allow  the  passage  of  water 
vapour.  The  numbers  given  do  not  apply  generally,  as  transpiration 
is  influenced  by  variety.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fruit  of  Myrozolon  Pereirae  and  of  White  Peru  Balsam.  By 
H.  GsBMAXN  (iircA.  Pharm.,  1896,  234,  641— 647).— The  seeds  of  My- 
roacolan  PereircB  often  exhibit  on  their  surface  well-developed  crystals  of 
coumarin,  which  apparently  does  not  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  seed. 
The  fats  which  are  present  consist  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein. 
The  finely  powdered  shells  of  the  seeds  were  extracted  first  with  hot 
alcohol,  and  then  with  ether ;  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling, 
yielded  fnyroxooerciny  O^j^^O,  a  reddish  powder  of  indifferent  nature. 
The  alcoholic  solution,  on  distillation,  left  a  residue  from  which  boiling 
water  extracted  a  tannin  and  glucose.  Taxi  of  the  residue  insoluble  in 
water  dissolved  in  1  per  cent,  potash,  but  was  precipitated  again  on  the 
addition  of  concentrated  potash.  After  several  recrystallisations  from 
alcohol,  a  pure  compound  myroxojluarin,  O^qH^^O^q,  was  obtained. 

Myroxol,  ^46^d8^io»  ^  substance  of  aloohcaic  nature,  and  myroxoresen, 
(C^Hj^O)*!!  were  also  isolated ;  the  latter  is  not  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  potaali,  and  after  prolonged  treatment  with  concentrated  nitric  acid 
yields  picric  acid. 

The  ethereal  extract  yielded  a  substance  myroxiny  C^gHg^O. 

The  author  has  also  investigated  two  specimens  of  balsam  from  the 
fruits  of  Peru  balsam  trees.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Tannin  of  Hops.  By  John  Hebon  {J,  Fed,  Inst,  Brewing, 
1896,  2,  162 — 180). — The  author  considers  Lbwenthal's  method  by 
far  the  most  accurate  for  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  hops.  Experiments 
are  recorded  showing  the  disappearance  of  tannin  which  occurs  during 
the  storage  of  hops.>  One  sample,  which  in  1883^ntained  6*2  per  cent, 
of  tannin,  in  1891  contained  only  1*3  per  cent.  In  some  cases,  after 
the  lapse  of  four  years  the  tannin  had  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  probable  that  phlobaphen  (the  condensation  product  of  hop  tan- 
nin deecribed  by  Etti)  is  first  formed,  and  that  this  undergoes  oxidation 
to  some  substance  allied  to  gallic  acid,  and  that  finally  compounds  are 
formed  whioh  are  not  acted  on  by  the  potassium  permanganate  solution 
employed  in  the  determination.  The  greater  part  of  the  change  takes 
fdace  during  the  first  year  of  storage.  Hops  which  have  been  sulphured 
on  the  poles  do  not  deteriorate  so  rapidly  in  this  respect  as  those  which 
have  not  been  so  treated.  The  author  finds  that,  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  the  hop  tannin  does  not  cause  the  precipitation  of  proteid  sub- 
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stances  from  the  wort  during  the  boiling  in  the  copper,  but  is  of  opinion 
that  combination  between  certain  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  wort 
and  the  tannin  occurs,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  soluble  substance, 
tmmo-peptone,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  organic  acids,  and 
which  resembles  peptone  in  its  general  properties.  Samples  of  hops  rich 
in  tannin  were  also  found  to  be  rich  in  those  resins  and  bitter  sub- 
stances which  are  of  value  to  the  brewer.  A.  G.  0. 

Occurrence  of  Oytisine  in  diflferent  Papilionaoese.  By  Pietbb 
C.  Plugge  and  A.  Rauwebda  {Arch.  FJiarm,,  1896,  234,  685—697. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii^  61.) — The  authors  have  examined  the  seeds 
of  the  plants  previously  enumerated,  together  with  a  number  of  others, 
for  cytisine.  The  alkaloid  was  tested  for  by  the  method  recommended 
by  Van  de  Moer,  by  means  of  ferric  chloride  (5  per  cent,  solution)  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  (0*05  per  cent,  solution).  Cytisine  has  been  found  in 
the  following  23  species  belonging  to  this  order,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned  {loc.  cit.).  CytiatM  Attleanita,  C,  candicana  (Lam.),  C, 
formosiaaimus,  C.  Trwnapeasvlcmua  (L.),  C.  ponticua,  G.  ruthemcua  (Fisch.), 
G,acopaHua  {Lmk..),  Vlexhiherni<yua{Qt.'DovL.)^  U,JttS8i<Bi{Wehh),U.paT- 
viflorua  (Pourr.),  Geniata  ephedroidea  (D.  C),  G.Jlariddt,  G.  monoaperma^ 
Sopharajlaveacena,  S.  aeri^cea,  S.  anguatifoliay  Bcyptiaia  alba,  B,  hracteata, 
B.  exalata,  B,  leucantha,  B.  minor,  B,  perfoliata,  and  B,  varaicolar. 

Cytisin,  however,  could  not  be  identified  in  Gytiaua  caolicua  (Guss.),  C 
caneacena,G,  Evereatianua  (Carr),  G,fcdcatua (Waldst  and  Kit.),  C puUu- 
lana  (Kit.),  G,purpu/reua  (Scop.),  C.  racemoaria  (Hort),  G.  ramoaiaaimua,  C. 
Bochelii  (Wiersb.),  G,  aerotinua  (Kit.),  G.  aeaatliflorua  (Toir.),  C.  triflorus 
(UHerit.),  Genista  Andreana,  G,  comarienaia,  Sophora  alata,  z^'.  cUopacur&ides, 
Ba^ptiaia  Uucophcaa,  Garonilla  Bmerua,  G.  glaMca,  Rcbinia  paeudaeacia 
(L.),  Wiataria  ainenaia  (Nutt.),  Alhizzia  atipulata,  Amorpha/ructicoaa  (L.), 
AnthyUiaW'f'aphylla  (L.),  Artkrolobium  acorpcndea,  Ga/ragana  arboreaoenay 
Deamodium  ccmeacena  (D.  C),  Ghditachia  ainenaia,  G,  triacanthoa,  KeTwiedya 
rubicunda,  PaoraMa  capiUUa,  and  Tetragonololyua purpurev^,        J.  J.  S. 

Phosphoric  Acid  in  Barley  and  Malt.  By  Aug.  Febnbach  («/. 
Fed,  Inst,  Brewing,  1896,  2,  128 — 140). — The  author  has  made  estima- 
tions of  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  iu soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
number  of  samples  of  barley,  and  in  the  malts  prepared  from  them,  with 
the  object;  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
phosphates  of  the  grain  during  the  malting  process.  He  finds  that,  in 
eight  samples  out  of  nine,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  insoluble 
phosphates  is  rendered  soluble,  and  that  the  percentages  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  (calculated  on  the  total  phosphoric  acid)  are  much  more 
uniform  in  the  malts  than  in  the  barleys.  At  the  same  time,  the  per- 
centage of  total  phosphoric  acid  is  reduced.  In  the  ninth  sample  experi- 
mented with,  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  soluble  phosphates,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  barley  contained  almost  the  whole  of  its  phos* 
phoric  acid  in  the  soluble  state,  and  that  a  very  hard  water  was  employed 
for  steeping,  the  phosphoric  acid  being  therefore  precipitated,  as  insolu- 
ble phosphates.  It  is  suggested  that  organic  acids  produced  during 
germination  react  with  the  insoluble  dibasic  and  tribasic  phosphates,  con- 
verting them  into  soluble  acid  phosphates.  Malt  infusions  always  require 
the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  acid  in  older  to  render  them  neutral 
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to  methyl-orange,  and  of  small  quantities  of  alkali  to  render  them  neu- 
tral to  phenolphtkalein,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  such  infusions  con- 
tain no  free  acids,  but  only  acid  salts,  chiefly  phosphates. .  A  table  is 
given  showing  the  results  of  such  titrations  in  the  case  of  twelve 
samples  of  malt.  Free  acid  is  found  to  exercise  a  distinctly  retarding 
effect  on  the  saocharification  of  starch  by  diastase,  whilst  the  acid 
phosphates  exert  no  such  unfavourable  action.  A.  C.  C. 

[Note  bt  Abstbactob.] — Brown  and  Morris  have  found  that  small 
quantities  of  lactic  and  other  free  acids  distinctly  favour  the  action  of 
diastase  on  starch. 

Swedish  Fodder  Plants.  By  A.  G.  Kellgben  and  Labs  F.  Nilson 
{Bied.  C&fUr.,  1896,  26,  732—736  ;  from  Kgl.  landthrvks-akad,,  No.  31 
1895, 1—93 ;  comp.  Bied,  Centr,,  1894,  23,  249,  and  Abstr.,  1893,  ii, 
592). — The  plants  examined  were  all  collected  near  the  river  Lule  at 
the  arctic  circle.  The  vegetation  was  strongest  close  to  the  river,  where 
Carex  aetUaj  and  especially  C.  aqtuitilis,  which  grew  to  the  height  of 
about  5  feet,  were  found.  At  some  distance  from  the  river,  the  pre- 
dominant vegetation  consisted  of  C.  ampuUacea  Goodeenavii  and 
vmearioj  besides  some  varieties  of  Eriophorum  and  JunciM,  whilst  the 
marshy  land  beyond  is  covered  with  herbage,  including  those  varieties 
already  mentioned  and  a  number  of  others  besides. 

The  following  average  results  are  given  (per  cent,  of  dry  substance). 
1.  Gramine<B,  2.  CyperaeeoB.  3.  Juncacece,  4.  Miscellaneous  herbage. 
5.  Trees  and  bushes  {Arctostaphylua  cUpina,  Betula  odonta,  Salix 
herhacea).     6.  Equisetacem,     7.  Lichens  {Alectoria  jvhiUa). 
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The  much  greater  food  value  found  for  the  CyperacecB  (2)  as  compared 
with  the  GraminecB  (1),  is  in  accordance  with  the  preference  shown  by 
the  inhabitants  for  the  former.  With  regard  to  trees  and  bushes  (5), 
large  quantities  of  leaves  (especially  birch  leaves)  are  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  plants  examined  probably  form  an 
ocsontial  portion  of  the  winter  food  of  reindeer.  Eqviaetum  Jluviatile, 
as  green  fodder,  is  said  to  be  favourable  to  milk  production  ;  it  is  also 
made  into  hay.  £.  paluatre  and  E,  tirvense  are  used  for  feeding  horses 
and  cows  respectively.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

AnaljBBB  of  Norwegian  Hay.  By  Fb.  Webenskiold  ( Bied.  Centr. ^ 
1896,  25,  736— 737  ;  from  Tidsakr.  JUTarsk.  Landbr.,  1896,  3,  328—332. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  324). — ^The  results  of  new  experiments  show 
that  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  different  samples  of  the  same 
plant  vary  considerably.     There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  distinot 
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difference  between  Leguminoam  and  grasses.     The  following  percentage 
results  were  obtained  with  different  kinds  of  ^hay. 

CoeflBcient  of  digestibility 
Difires-       Indices- 
Crude 
proteids. 
THfoliwm  pratenae    11*38 
„       hyhridum  11*38 
Anthyllis  vulneraria  11*52 

19  Grasses  I  ^^^-      ^'^^ 
ly  trasses  |  ^.^        ^.^g 

A  sample  of  Astragalv^  Oroboides  (collected  13th  July)  furnished  hay 
containing  24*38  per  cent,  of  crude  proteids ;  the  digestibility  co- 
eflScient  was  86*5.  The  percentage  of  indigestible  proteids  was  3*30, 
digestible  proteids  10*04,  and  amides  11*04.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Examination  of  Linseed  Meal.  By  Fritz  W.  A.  Woll  {Ann. 
Rep,  Agr,  Exp,  Stat,  Wisconsin  for  1895,  12,  64 — 85), — Linseed  cake 
prepared  by  the  old  method,  in  which  the  moistened  seeds  were  heated 
to  about  70 — 80°  and  pressed,  contained  6 — 7  per  cent,  of  fat.  In  the 
new  method,  the  crushed  and  heated  seeds  are  extracted  about  12  times 
with  light  petroleum,  and  the  seeds,  after  being  steamed  to  remove  the 
light  petroleum,  are  dried  and  ground.  The  meal  so  obtained  contains 
fat  (3*2  per  cent.)  and  proteids  (37*9  per  cent.),  whilst  by  the  old  method 
it  contained  7*2  and  35*9  per  cent,  of  fat  and  proteids  respectively.  The 
proteids  are  abnormally  high  owing  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  1894. 
The  lower  digestibility  of  the  residues  extracted  with  light  petroleum 
is  attributed  to  the  steaming. 

The  two  kinds  of  meal  can  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
"swelling  tesf  in  the  following  manner.  The  meal  (5  grams)  is 
mixed  with  boiling  water  (50  c.c.)  in  a  graduated  cylinder  and  left  for 
2  hours,  and  the  amount  of  clear  liquid  read  off.  Whilst  meals  pre- 
pared by  the  old  process  absorb  the  whole  of  the  water  added,  those 
obtained  after  extraction  with  light  petroleum  only  absorbed  from  4-1 
to  6*3  parts.  As  regards  the  feeding  value  of  the  meal,  the  percentage 
of  fat  and  proteids  are,  of  course,  more  important  than  the  absorptive 
power  for  water.  The  method  is,  however,  very  useful  for  ascertaining 
the  process  by  which  the  meal  was  made.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Table  of  Factors.  By  Edmunix  H.  Miller  and  J.  A.  Mathsws 
{J,  Amer,  Chem.  aS'oc.,1896,  18,  903— 904).— A  convenient  table  for  the 
conversion  of  the  weights  of  precipitates  of  cpnstant  composition  into 
the  corresponding  metal  or  oxide,  or  acid  radicle.  The  logarithm  is 
given  in  each  case.  L.  db  K. 

Convenient  form  of  Measuring-flask.  By  Wilhelk  Wislicbnub 
{Bei\,  1897,  80,  278.     Compare  this  voL,  ii,  70).— The  flask  described 
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by  the  author  {loe.  cit,)  has  been  already  introduced  by  Biltz   (Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  671)  and  by  Giles  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  251).  M.  0.  F. 

Some  EztensionB  of  the  Plaster  of  Paris  Method  in  Blowpipe 
Analysia  By  W.  W.  Andrews  (J .  Amer.  Cliam.  Soc,  1896,  18, 
849 — 869). — The  author  has  improved  this  well-known  process  by  intro- 
ducing a  set  of  new  reagents  and  by  improving  the  material.  A  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  potassium  thiocyanate  is  now  used  to  produce  volatile 
iodides  in  place  of  hydriodic  acid,  whilst  a  mixture  of  potassium  bro- 
mide and  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  or  phosphate  is  substituted  for 
fuming  hydrobromic  acid.  A  mixture  of  potassium  chloride,  iodide,  or 
fluoride  with  metaphosphoric  acid  is  also  found  to  be  a  useful  reagent. 
To  dissolve  the  films,  the  author  now  employs  potassium  cyanide  solu- 
tion rendered  more  stable  by  the  addition  of  a  little  free  alkali,  whilst 
a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  aqueous  potash  with  excess  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  substituted  for  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  films  and  produce  sulphide  spots. 

In  order  to  produce  coloured  fluxes  on  the  tablets,  the  material  must 
be  made  more  resistant  to  the  dissolving  effect  of  the  metaphosphoric 
add  and  of  the  alkali  in  the  borax.  The  author  advises  adding  a  tea- 
spoonfnl  of  boric  acid  to  every  quart  of  water  used  in  making  the 
plaster  tablets. 

The  great  delicacy  of  the  plaster  blowpipe  assay  is  again  proved  by 
numerous  instances.  L.  de  K. 

Bflfect  of  an  Excess  of  Reagent  in  the^Precipitation  of  Barium 
Sulphate.  By  C.  W.  Foulk  {J.  Amer.  Cliem.  Soc,  1896,  18, 
793 — 807). — The  author  has  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the 
best  way  of  precipitating  barium  sulphate,  and  tabulated  the  results. 

It  appears  that  when  a  barium  salt  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent  is 
required,  especially  if  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  large. 
If  the  precipitate  has  to  be  collected  at  once,  a  very  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  added,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to 
leave  the  mixture  for  some  time,  stirring  at  intervals. 

Barium  sulphate  obtained  by  the  use  of  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  coarse  and  crystalline ;  that  ob- 
tained by  adding  excess  of  barium  chloride  is  finely  divided  and  Uable 
to  run  through  the  filter.  The  precipitation  is  not  complete  unless  an 
excess  of  the  reagent  is  added,  particularly  so  if  there  is  much  hydro- 
chloric acid  present.  The  precipitate  always  contains  occluded  barium 
chloride  which  no  amount  of  washing  can  remove  ;  it  may,  however,  be 
extracted  from  the  precipitate  after  ignition  by  repeated  treatment 
with  boiling  water  and  re-ignition.  If  the  moist  filter  containing  the 
precipitate  is  put  into  a  platinum  crucible,  precipitate  end  up,  and  then 
gradually  burnt,  no  reduction  to  sulphide  takes  place.  L.  j>e  K. 

Elementary  Analysis  under  pressure  in  a  Closed  Vessel.  By 
Waltheb  Hempel  {Ber,y  1897,  30,  202— 211).— The  author  proposes 
to  carry  out  combustions  of  organic  substances  in  compressed  oxygen 
(25  kilos,  to  the  square  cm.)  in  a  modified  form  of  the  Berthelot  calori- 
metric  bomb,  which  is  made  of  such  dimensions  that  it  can  be  accurately 
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weighed  (250  grams).  After  the  combustion,  which  is  carried  oat 
as  in  thermochemical  determinations,  the  gases  are  allowed  to  escape 
slowly  through  the  absorption  tubes,  and  the  bomb  is  then  twice  filled 
with  pure  air,  and  pumped  out  through  the  absorption  tubes  by  means 
of  a  water  pump.  The  amount  of  nitrous  acid  formed  is  determined 
by  washing  out  the  bomb  (after  it  has  been  treated  as  above  and 
weighed),  with  water,  and  titrating  with  centinormal  alkali.  Sulphur, 
if  present,  is  entirely  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  esti- 
mated in  the  usual  way.  The  amount  of  water  formed  is  given  by 
the  increase  in  weight  of  the  calcium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid 
tubes  which  are  used  7?^w«  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  autoclave,  minus 
the  weight  of  acids  formed.  As  the  apparatus  has  to  be  exhausted, 
soda  lime  tubes  are  used  for  absorbing  the  carbonic  anhydride. 

Estimation  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Foreign  MetaJs  in 
Commercial  Copper  by  Electrolytic  Methods.  By  A.  Hollard 
{Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  1063— 1065).— When  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  through  the  liquid  from  which  the  copper  has  been  electrolyti- 
cally  removed,  the  precipitate  may  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  and 
perhaps  traces  of  copper,  whilst  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  may  be  present 
in  the  filtrate.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are  separated 
from  the  other  sulphides  by  solution  in  ammonium  sulphide,  the  arsenic 
being  eventually  precipitated  as  magnesium  ammonium  arsenate,  and 
the  antimony  reprecipitated  as  sulphide,  the  latter  being  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sodium  sulphide  solution,  and  the  antimony  deposited  by 
electrolysis.  From  the  filtrate  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide  precipi- 
tate, the  iron  is  removed  as  hydroxide,  the  nickel  and  cobalt  being 
deposited  electrolytically  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  containing 
ammonium  sulphate. 

Ustimation  of  Silver, — If  the  copper  is  rich  in  silver,  the  whole  of 
the  latter  will  be  deposited  with  the  copper,  but  if  the  amount  of 
silver  is  but  small,  then  the  silver,  in  from  10  to  50  grams  of  the 
metal,  is  precipitated  as  chloride,  dissolved  in  2  per  cent,  potassium 
cyanide  solution,  and  submitted  to  a  current  of  0025  to  0'035  amp. 

Lead  may  be  estimated  by  electrolysing  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  the 
copper,  the  platinum  cone  being  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the 
spiral  with  the  negative  pole.  At  the  end  of  12  hours,  the  lead  is  en- 
tirely deposited  on  the  cone  as  hydrated  peroxide.  The  intensity  of 
the  current  should  be  0*3  amp.  A.  C.  C. 

Estimation  of  Thoria.  Analysis  of  Monazite  Sand.  By 
Charles  Glasee  (/.  Amsr.  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  782— 793).— Two 
grams  of  the  finely  pulverised  mineral  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  or  fused  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate;  on  treating  the 
fused  mass  with  cold  water,  silica  and  tantalic  acid  are  left  undis- 
solved, but  must  be  freed  from  traces  of  thoria  by  repeated  treatment 
with  hy drofiuoric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  the  thoria  solution  is  then  added 
to  the  main  liquid.  This  is  freed  from  titanium,  dec,  by  treatment 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  first  at  the  boiling  heat  and  then  in  the  cold. 
After  filtering,  the  liquid  is  boiled  to  expel  the  gas,  any  excess  of  acid 
is  neutralised   with  ammonia,   and  the  thoria,   together  with  other 
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motels  of  the  cerium  group,  is  precipitated  by  adding  100  c.c.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  previously  heated  to  boiling. 

The  oxalates  are  next  reduced  to  oxides  by  ignition,  converted  into 
sulphates,  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  the 
solution  heated  to  boiling,  and  hot  ammonium  oxalate  solution  added 
in  excess ;  after  a  little  while,  a  few  c.c.  of  ammonium  acetate  is  added. 
On  cooling,  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group  are  precipitated  as  oxalates, 
leaving  the  thoria  in  solution ;  the  latter  can  then  be  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  author  also  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  estimation  of  titanic 
add,  tantalic  acid,  glucina,  zirconia,  and  yttria,  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium  oxides,  cerium  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  alumina,  lead,  silica,  and 
phosphoric  add,  ail  of  which  occur  in  the  monazite  sand. 

L.  DB  K. 

Estunation  of  Alnmininm  in  PhosphateB.  By  Henbi  Lasne 
(Bua.Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [4],  15,  237— 248).— The  author  has  studied 
sources  of  error  in  the  diiSerent  methods  of  analysing  phosphates  contain- 
ing alumina.  Methods  involving  the  precipitation  of  alumina  as  phos- 
phate in  presence  of  ammonium  acetate  give  erroneous  results, 
OD  account  of  the  variation  of  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  and 
of  the  solubility  of  the  alumina.  The  latter  increases  with  the  amount 
of  acetic  add  present,  and  vanishes  when  the  solution  is  slightly 
ammoniacal.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  predpitate  in- 
creases with  the  quantity  present  in  the  solution. 

In  the  case  of  aluminium  phosphate  predpitated  in  the  presence  of 
ammonium  thiosulphate,  it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
add  in  the  precipitate  increased  with  the  quantity  present  in  the  solu- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  became  fairly  constant.  A 
correction  could  be  made  for  the  loss  of  alumina  due  to  solubility  if 
the  conditions  were  kept  constant. 

A  sample  of  known  compodtion  was  analysed  by  several  different 
methods,  of  which  the  o]^c  acid  method  alone  gave  satisfactory 
results.  M.  W.  T. 

AnalyEds  of  Alnmininm.  By  James  O.  Handy  (J.  Anier,  Chem, 
Soe.,  1896, 18,  766 — 782). — ^The  best  solvent  for  commercial  aluminium 
is  a  mixture  of  100  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*42,  300  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*20,  and  600  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  sulphuric 
add.  One  gram  of  aluminium  borings  ia  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of 
the  add  mixture,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  dense  fumes  of 
nilphuric  acid  begin  to  appear  ;  after  cooling  slightly,  the  residue  is 
boUed  with  100  c.c.  of  water  and  10  c.c.  of  weak  sulphuric  acid,  1 
gram  of  metallic  zinc  is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  for  some  time  to 
predpitate  the  copper  and  reduce  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state.  The 
latter  is  then  titrated  with  permanganate,  whilst  the  copper,  mixed 
with  silica,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  (15  per  cent.)  nitric  acid,  and  titrated 
with  potassium  cyanide,  after  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  undissolved  silicon  and  silica  are  first  fused  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  afterwards  recovered  by  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  result  is  finally  calculated  to  silicon.  Graphitic  or  crystalline  silicon 
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may  be  estimated  by  dissolTing  1  gram  of  the  metal  in  30  c.c.  of  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  2)  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  adding  to  the  solution 
2  c.c.  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  non-crystalline  silicon/ but 
does  not  attack  the  graphitic  variety ;  after  filtering,  for  which  a 
funnel  coated  with  paraffin  must  be  used,  the  residue  is  ignited  and 
fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  silica  estimated  as  directed 
above. 

To  estimate  any  sodium,  1  gram  of  the  borings  is  dissolved  in 
50  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  with  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solu- 
tion is  boiled  to  expel  chlorine,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  and 
Anally  heated  until  no  more  nitric  fumes  are  given  off.  The  residue  is 
then  powdered,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  an  estimation  of  alkalis  in  a 
silicate,  namely,  by  fusing  with  1  gram  of  anunonium  chloride  and 
8  grams  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  <l^c..  Carbon  and  nitrogen  are 
estimated  by  Moissan's  method,  slightly  modified. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  direct  estimation  of  the  aluminium,  the 
following  process  is  recommended.  One  gram  of  the  sample  is  dis- 
solved in  30  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  boiled  with  10  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  75  c.c. 
of  water.  After  diluting  to  250  c.c,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed 
through  the  solution,  which  is  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  boiled  off,  the  last  traces  being  removed  by  adding  1  c.c.  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  boiling  for  10  minutes.  When  cold,  the  liquid 
is  made  up  to  500  c.c,  50  c.c.  is  pipetted  off,  diluted  to  250  c.c,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  added,  the  boiling  being 
continued  for  20  minutes.  The  alumina  is  collected,  washed  with 
boiling  water,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  quickly  as  possible,  as,  according 
to  the  author's  experience,  the  precipitate  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  alloys  of  aluminium 
with  copper,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  titanium,  zinc, 
tin,  and  phosphorus ;  also  to  the  analysis  of  crude  hydrated  alumina 
and  of  bauxite,  but,  although  containing  useful  details,  the  processes 
used,  on  the  whole,  present  no  novel  features.  L.  de  E. 

Analytical  Methods  involving  the  Use  of  Hydrogen  Per- 
oxide. By  B.  B.  Boss  (/.  Anier,  Chem,  Soc,  1896,  18,  918—923). — 
Baumann  has  used  hydrogen  peroxide  for  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid 
and  chromates ;  the  latter,  when  mixed  with  a  sufiSciency  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  an  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  gives  off  8  atoms  of  oxygen 
for  every  molecule  of  chromic  acid,ior  445*3  c.c.  of  oxygen  for  1  gram 
of  the  acid. 

The  author,  having  repeated  Baumann's  experiments,  has  successfully 
applied  the  process  to  the  indirect  estimation  of  iron.  After  reducing 
the  ferric  compound  to  the  ferrous  state,  an  excess  of  standardised  solu- 
tion of  potassium  dichromate  is  added,  and  the  undecomposed  chromic 
acid  is  then  estimated  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxide^ 

The  author  has  tried  to  apply  the  process  in  sugar  analysis.  For  this 
purpose,  the  sugar  is  inverted,  and  then  boiled  with  alkaline  copper  tar- 
trate solution ;  and  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide,  after  being  well 
washed,  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  known  quantity 
of  potassium  dichromate,  the  excess  of  which  is  then  estimated  by  the 
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hydrogen  peroxide  process.    Although  free  from  objection  in  theory,  the 
practical  resalts  have,  as  yet,  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

L.  DB  K. 

Beducing^  Action  of  Chloroform  on  Fehling's  Solution.  By 
Chablk  G.  Matthews  (  /.  Fed.  Inst,  Brevnng,  1896,  2,  333—334).— 
It  is  known  that  chloroform  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  the  author 
has  made  determinations  of  the  amount  of  cupric  oxide  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  gravimetric  method,  corresponding  with  known  weights  of 
chlarofonn.  It  is  found  that  1  c.c.  of  that  substance  gives  1*72  gram 
of  cupric  oxide,  or  that  1  gram  gives  1*15  gram  of  cupric  oxide.  When, 
therefore,  as  is  often  the  case,  chloroform  is  added  to  a  sugar  solution 
which  is  to  be  analysed,  it  should  be  either  expelled  by  boiling  before 
the  estimation  of  the  sugar  is  undertaken,  or  its  cupric-reducing  power 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  a  correction  made.  .  A.  C.  C. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol.  By  H.  Dboop  Richmond  (J.  Fed.  Inst. 
Brewing^  1696,  2,  529— 535).— In  estimating  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
in  a  liquid  indirectly,  from  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  itself  and  that  of  the 
non-volatile  portion  (extract)  remaining  after  distillation,  the  sp.  gr.  of 
the  distilled  alcohol  can  be  obtained,  according  to  Tabarie,  by  dividing 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  by  that  of  the  extract.  It  was  subsequently 
pointed  out  by  Blunt  that  more  correct  results  were  obtained  if  the  sp.gr. 
of  the  extract  (water  =1)  were  subtracted  from  that  of  the  original 
liquid  + 1.  In  this  communication,  the  author  demonstrates  the  theo- 
retical accnracy  of  Blunt's  method.  A.  C.  C. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Glycerol.  By  Fej^ 
BoEDAsandSiG.  db  Baczkowski  {CampL  f^nd.,  1896, 123, 1071—1072). 
— ^The  anthers  employ  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  suggested  by 
Kicloux  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  A  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate  (48  grams  per  litre)  is  added  to  5  c.c.  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  glycerol  containing  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
dichromate  is  completely  reduced,  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  latter 
changing  the  colour  of  the  liquid  from  a  bluish-green  to  a  yellowish- 
green*  The  glycerol  solutions  must  not  contain  less  than  O'l  gram 
or  more  than  2  grams  per  litre,  since  the  colours  are  then  either  too 
faint  or  too  intense.  -  Every  1  c.c.  of  the  above  dichromate  solution 
corresponds  with  0*005  gram  of  glycerol.  A.  0.  C. 

Bsiamation  of  Reducing  Sugars  in  Terms  of  Copper  Oxide. 
By  asoBGE  Dkfben  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  749— 766).--The 
author  has  reinvestigated  the  relation  between  copper  oxide  and  anhy- 
drous dextrose,  maltose,  and  lactose,  and  has  tabulated  the  results, 
the  method  employed  being  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  O'Sullivan 
(this  Journal,  1876,  ii,  130).  The  dextrose  equivalent  varied  from 
0-4401  to  0-4511 ;  that  of  maltose  from  0*7240  to  0-7433  and  that  of 
lactose  from  0*6289  to  0*6430. 

These  differences  are  due  to  the  influence  of  dilution,  the  equivalent 
becoming  greater  as  the  solution  employed  is  more  concentrated.  The 
author  has  constructed  a  very  useful  and  complete  table  for  the  benefit 
of  sugar  analysts,  giving  the  empirical  relation  between  percentage  of 
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copper  oxide  obtained  and  the  corresponding  dextrose,  maltose,  and 
lactose.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Beady-formed  Sugars  of  Malt.  By  G. 
Harris  Morris  (J,  Fed.  Inst,  Brewing,  1896,  2,  224— 237).— The 
method  usually  employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  ready-formed  sugars 
of  malt,  consists  in  making  a  cold  water  extract  of  the  malt,  and  then 
estimating  the  amount  of  total  dissolved  solid  matter.  From  this 
number,  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  the  soluble  uncoagulable  proteids, 
the  ash,  and  the  acid  is  subtract^,  the  difference  being  taken  as  re- 
presenting the  ready-formed  sugars.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
determine  these  sugars  directly,  both  by  fermentation  and  by  ascer- 
taining their  cupric  oxide  reducing  power,  and  expressing  the  results 
in  terms  of  dextrose.  He  finds,  however,  that  both  of  these  methods 
give  inaccurate  results,  and  that  the  older  method  yields  numbers 
which  bear  a  fairly  constant  relation  to  the  true  sugars,  as  determined 
by  the  alcohol  extraction  method  of  C.  O'Sullivan  (Trans.,  1886,  58). 
The  following  conclusions  bearing  on  the  above  method  are  recorded. 
When  ground  malt  is  digested  with  water  at  60°F.,  no  diastatic  action 
takes  place  during  the  first  3  hours.  After  this  period,  the  starch 
granules  are  acted  on,  maltose  being  formed.  At  higher  tempera- 
tures, diastatic  action  is  more  marked,  although  not  very  considerable, 
between  60°F.  and  70°F.  The  more  tender  the  malt,  the  greater  is 
effect  of  temperature  on  this  action.  A.  0.  C. 

Invert-Sugar,  I,  II.  By  John  Heron  (/.  Fed.  Inst,  JBreunng,  1896, 
2,  440—452,  457 — 482).— In  Part  I  of  this  communication,  a  detailed 
account  is  given  of  the  manufacture  of  invert-sugar,  together  with 
typical  analyses  of  raw  cane-«ugar,  and  of  invert-sugar. 

In  the  second  part,  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  commercial  pro- 
ducts are  described  which  are  considered  by  the  author  to  give  the 
most  accurate  results.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  mineral  matter 
contained  in  such  samples  has,  approximately,  a  sp.  gr.  =  1*008.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  total  organic  solid  matter  in  samples  of  sugar  by 
the  use  of  the  3'86  divisor,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  ash,  and  then  to  correct  for  its  influence  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution.  A.  C.  C. 

Composition  and  Fermentability  of  Fruit-sugar.  By  Kel- 
HOFER  (Bied.  Centr.,  1896,  25,  760—761 ;  from  Jahresber.  Veretu^hs- 
Stat,  WadensweUy  1895,  4,  93). — ^The  original  preparation  known  as 
fruit-sugar  was  a  yellowish  syrup  containing  75  per  cent,  of  sugar 
(dextrose  and  levulose),  and  therefore  a  suitable  substitute  for  natural 
fruit-sugar.  A  substance  similar  in  appearance  to  this,  and  containing 
the  same  amount  of  sugar,  is  now  made,  but  the  sugar  consists  of,  for 
example,  39*45  percent,  of  invert-sugar  and  34*75  percent,  of  cane-«ugar. 
The  more  recent  preparation,  apart  from  being  in  the  form  of  a  syrup, 
has  no  advantage,  when  its  greater  cost  is  considered,  over  cane-sugar, 
either  for  effervescent  liquids,  food  for  bees,  or  as  regards  ferment- 
ability.  N.  H,  J.  M. 

Acidity  of  Milk  increased  by  Boric  Acid.  By  E.  H.  Farrington 
{J.  Amer,  Cliem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  847).— The  author  has  found  that  a 
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soiation  of  boric  acid  in  milk,  shows  about  4  times  as  much  acidity  as 
when  the  same  amount  of  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  water. 

If,  therefore,  milk  shows  a  high  acidity,  and  is  still  fairly  neutral  to 
the  taste,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  to  contain  boric  acid. 

L.  DE  K. 

Behaviour  of  the  Becdn  Acids  of  Shellac  in  Gladding's  and 
Twitoh^'s  Proceeses  for  separating  Fatty  and  Besin  Acids. — 
By  Fbbdinand  Ulzbb  and  Rudolf  Defbis  (Zeit.  anal,  ChmL,  1897, 36, 
24 — ^27). — ^The  resin  acids  of  shellac  behave,  in  Gladding's  process 
(Abstr.,  1882,  663),  more  like  fatty  acids  than  like  those  of  pine  resin, 
their  silver  salts  being  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  ether.  A  dark 
sample  of  shellac,  with  the  acid  number  65  43,  saponification  number 
204*78,  and  only  0*05  per  cent,  of  unsaponifiable  constituents,  fur- 
nished 12'9  per  cent,  of  "resin  acid"  by  this  method.  Twitcheirs 
process  (Abstr.,  1892,  389)  consists  in  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acids,  when  fatty  acids  are  converted 
into  their  ethylic  salts,  whilst  resin  acids  remain  free.  After  removal 
of  the  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  by  washing  with  water,  the  ethereal 
Uyer  is  dissolved  in  light  petroleum  and  this  solution  shaken  with  soda, 
when  the  reein  acids  saponify.  The  above  sample  of  shellac  treated 
by  this  method  yielded  66*56  per  eent.  of  '*  resin  acid,''  but  at  the  same 
tune  a  certain  amount  of  an  ethereal  salt  was  produced  having  the 
saponification  number  199*5.  A  second  specimen  yielded  72*89  per 
cent,  of  "  resin  add."  M.  J.  S. 

Brtunation  of  Fats,  Soaps,  and  Fatty  Acids  in  Animal 
Organs.  By  Carl  Dobmetsb.  (Pflugm-'s  Archiv,  1896, 65,  90—108. 
Compare,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  540). — Renewed  experiments  confirm  the 
author's  previous  conclusion  that  simple  extraction  of  animal  organs 
with  ether  is  useless  as  a  trustworthy  method  of  estimating  fats,  soaps, 
fatty  adds,  or  cholesterol.  Even  after  a  month's  extraction,  much  fat 
remains  undissolved.  But  after  preliminary  artificial  gastric  diges- 
tion, an  additional  amount  of  fat  is  extractable,  averaging  8*5  per  cent. 
of  the  total  quantity.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Free  Fat  in  Soap.  By  Wh. Waltke  {Chem,  Zeit, 
1896,  2b,  38). — ^Ten  grams  of  the  thoroughly  dried  sample  is  powdered 
in  a  mortar,  introduced  into  a  graduated  200  c.c.  tube,  and  shaken  with 
100  C.C.  of  light  petroleum  free  from  moisture  and  non-volatile  matters. 
The  liquid  is  then  poured  off  from  the  deposit  through  a  filter,  and 
50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  the 
residue  being  finally  dried  at  110^.  The  fat,  should  the  least  trace  of 
moisture  have  been  present,  may  contain  some  soap;  to  ascertain 
whether  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  a  little  light  petroleum, 
when,  if  free  from  soap,  it  will  yield  a  perfectly  clear  solution. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Percentage  of  Aiirn.li  and  Fatty  Acids 
in  Soap.  By  Wm.  Waltke  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1896,  20,  240).— A  solu- 
tion of  20  grams  of  the  sample  in  about  100  cc.  of  water,  contained 
in  a  porcelain  basin,  is  mixed  with  70  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heated  until  the   fatty  acids    have  completely    melted.       The 
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mixture  is  then  cooled  a  little  and  rinsed  by,  means  of  light  petro- 
leum into  a  300  c.c.  cylinder  graduated  to  0*25  c.c,  and  provided  with 
a  ground  stopper,  and  a  tap  at  the  bottom.  The  aqueous  layer  should 
not  occupy  more  than  200  c.c,  and  the  petroleum  layer  not  more  than 
100  c.c.  After  thoroughly  shaking,  the  exact  volumes  of  the  two 
layers  are  carefully  noted,  and  one-half  of  the  top  layer  is  pipetted  off  ; 
after  distilling  off  the  light  petroleum,  the  fatty  acids  are  dried  at 
110°  and  weighed.  The  aqueous  layer  is  now  run  off  and  the  excess  of 
acid  titrated  with  normal  soda.  The  amount  of  alkali  in  the  soap  is 
then  easily  calculated. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  use  of  light  petroleum  is  inconvenient,  on 
account  of  an  emulsion  being  formed,  the  author  employs  either 
chloroform  or  carbon  bisulphide ;  the  aqueous  layer  then,  of  course, 
floats  on  the  top.  L.  de  K. 

EBtimation  of  Fibrin  in  Blood.  By  A.  Eossleb  and  F.  W. 
Theodob  C.  Pfeiffeb  (Zeit.  ancU.  Cliem.y  1897,  36,  70 — 71  ;  from 
Cent7\  inn,  Med,,  1896,  8.) — The  method  depends  on  the  estimation 
of  the  nitrogen  in  equal  volumes  of  the  uncoagulated  plasma  and  the 
defibrinated  serum.  The  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  vein  is  mixed  with 
about  xV^^  ^^  ^^  volume  of  a  4  per  cent,  potassium  oxalate  solution,  and 
is  then  freed  from  blood  corpuscles  by  centrifugal  action.  The  nitro- 
gen is  estimated  in  a  measured  volume  by  Kjeldahl's  process ;  another 
portion  (20  c.c.)  is  caused  to  coagulate  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  a  2 
per  cent,  calcium  chloride  solution.  After  some  hours,  the  serum  is 
pressed  out  from  the  clot  with  a  glass  rod,  and  when,  by  remaining 
liquid,  it  indicates  that  coagulation  has  ceased,  it  also  is  submitted  to 
Kjeldahrs  process.  The  result  is  multiplied  by  25/20,  to  compensate 
for  the  dilution  by  the  calcium  chloride,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  nitrogen  determinations  gives  the  fibrin  nitrogen  of  the  oxalate 
plasma.  That  of  the  original  plasma  is  ascertained  by  Bleibtreu's 
method  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  331  ;  1896,  ii,  122).  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Glucase,  the  Enzyme  of  Maltose.  By  Mabtinus 
W.  Beyebinck  {Bied,  Centr.,  1896, 25,  753— 757).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  183. 

Estimation  of  the  Diastatic  Capacity  of  Malt.  By  Arthur 
R.  Ling  {J.  Fed,  Inst,  Brewing,  1896,  2,  335—343).  The  method 
proposed  by  the  author  is  a  modification  of  Lintner's  well-known 
method.  Those  tubes  in  the  series  in  which  the  reduction  is  nearly 
complete  are  taken,  and  the  amount  of  unreduced  copper  is  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  a  standard  solution  of  dextrose  containing  2 
grams  per  litre.  The  exact  number  representing  the  diastatic  capacity 
of  the  malt  is  thus  more  easily  obtained  than  by  making  a  second 
series  of  experiments  with  smaller  quantities  of  the  cold-water  extract 
of  malt.     Satisfactory  test-determinations  are  given.  A.  C,  C. 
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Change  of  the  Befractive  Index  by  the  Neutralisation,  the 
Formation,  and  the  Dilution  of  Solutions.  By  Gustay  Tamhann 
(ZeiL  phymkal.  Chem.;  1896,  21,  537— 544).— The  author  endeavoured 
to  determine  whether  the  changes  in  the  refractive  index  during  the 
neutralisation  of  solutions  are  due  to  the  changes  in  internal  pressure, 
as  it  had  been  already  proved  that  changes  in  volume  and  specific  heat 
can  be  so  explained  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  204 ;  1896,  ii,  289).  The  author 
deduces  first  the  relation  Aw/Av=  -(w-l),  where  n  is  the  index  of 
refraction,  and  An  and  Av  are  the  refraction  and  volume  changes  result- 
ing from  alteration  of  pressure.  This  relation  is  in  accordance  with 
the  determinations  of  Hallwachs  for  changes  in  n  due  to  concentration 
changes,  and  with  those  of  Pulfrichs  on  the  formation  of  solutions. 
Electrolytic  dissociation  does  not,  however,  as  a  rule,  cause  any  change 
in  the  refractive  index,  except  in  the  case  of  compounds  containing 
hydrogen  or  hydroxyl  ions.  In  these,  the  equivalent  refraction  of 
hydrogen  increases  hy  1*8  on  ionisation,  and  that  of  hydroxyl  by  0*7, 
whilst  the  formation  of  ammonium  from  ammonia  and  a  hydrogen  ion 
is  attended  by  an  increase  of -3*2  in  the  equivalent  refraction. 

L.  M.  J. 

Atomio  Beflraotions  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  the 
Halogens.  By  Isidob  Tbaubb  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  39— 42).— The  atomic 
refractions  calculated  by  Briihl  for  the  (jjfi  -  l)/(ji^  +  2)  formula  are  all 
higher  than  the  true  values,  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  influence  of 
association  of  the  molecules  in  the  case  of  certain  liquids,  this  influence 
being  more  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  first  members  of  the 
different  series  of  homologous  compounds.  Omitting  all  cases  in  which 
association  is  known  or  suspected  to  occur,  and  recalculating  Briihrs 
▼alues,  the  numbers  obtained  are  found  to  agree  closely  with  those 
calculated  by  the  author  from  the  molecular  volumes  (this  vol.,  ii,  p.  85). 
In  the  following  table,  the  atomic  refractions  for  the  D  line  are  given, 
the  numbers  in  the  first  column  being  those  obtained  from  the  mole- 
cular volumes,  and  those  in  the  second  column  BrUhrs  corrected 
nombers. 


c 

2-88 

2-70 

01 

611 

604 

H 

0-906 

0-99 

Br 

8-85 

8-84 

0' 

1-60 

1-52 

I 

13-84 

13-82 

0* 

>» 

1-97 

F 

1-41 

1-50 

0, 

»> 

1-58 

P 

1-60 

1-83 

The  corresponding  numbers  for  the  /a  - 1  formula  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  above  by  1*659.  H.  C. 

Atomio  Befiraotions  of  Nitrogen.  By  Isidob  Tbaube  {Ber. ,  1 897 , 
30,  43—47).  —  The  author,  in  continuation  of  his  work  on  the  atomic 
refractions  of  the  elements  (see  preceding  abstract),  has  calculated  from 
the  molecular  volume  formula  the  atomic  refraction  of  nitrogen  in  a  large 
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number  of  nitrogen  compoonds.  The  atomic  refraction  of  trivalent  nitro- 
gen in  the  amines,  nitriles,  and  similar  compounds  is  always  the  same,  the 
mean  value  for  the  D  line  being  2*65.  Nitrogen  in  the  nitro-,  nitroso-, 
azo-,  ozimido-,  isocyanic,  and  ammonium  compounds  has  a  much  higher 
atomic  refraotion,  the  mean  value  being  3*77.  As  the  pentad  nitrogen 
atom  has  a  greater  refraction  than  trivalent  nitrogen,  it  may  be  that  in 
these  latter  compounds  the  nitrogen  is  in  every  instance  quinquivalent. 

H.  C. 

Speotrometric  Determinations.  By  Julius  W.  BeChl  {Ber., 
1897,  30,  158—162). — ^The  author  has  directly  determined  the  refrac- 
tions of  several  organic  compounds,  and  gives  the  following  values  for 
the  molecular  refractions  for  the  Ha  and  Na  lines  calculated  from 
the  {n^  -  1)1  {n^  +  2)  formula,  and  for  the  molecular  dispersions  Hy  -  H.. 

Ha  Na  Hy  —  Ha 

Ethylic  ether,  EtjO    22*31  22*41  0*53 

Methylal,  CHgCOEt)^ 19*08  19*16  0*43 

*     Ethylic  orthoformate,  CH(0Et)3 39*14  39*30  0*89 

Ethylic  orthocarbonate,  C(0Et)4 49*69  49*89  1  -09 

Hydrazine,  NHj-NHg    8*82          8*87  0*27 

Dimethylhydrazine,  NMeg-NHg  18*58  18*68  0*60 

Butylmethylamine,  NHMe-C^H^ 28*61  28*76  0*76 

Butylmethylhydrazine,  NHg-NMe-C^Hg  32*32  32*50  0*92 

H.  C. 

Hydrazine,  Hydrogen  Peroxide,  Water.  By  Julius  W.  Bb&hl 
{Ber.,  1897,30,  162— 172).— The  author  has  in  a  former  paper  (A bstr., 
1896,  ii,  162)  advanced  the  view  that  oxygen  in  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
water  is  quadrivalent,  and  that  the  former  compound  has  the  constitu- 
tion HO:  OH.  It  is  here  shown  that  compounds  of  the  type  R^N'NH^ 
and  K^N'OH,  in  which  R  may  be  any  radicle  or  hydrogen,  do  not 
behave  like  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  molecular  refractions  of  compounds 
of  this  type  are  found  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  refractions  of  their 
constituents,  whereas  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  peroxide  this  is  not  so, 
the  observed  refraction  being  much  greater  than  that  calculated. 

H.  C. 

Normal  Rotatory  Dispersions.  By  Philippe  A.  Guyb  and  P.  A- 
Melikian  {GompL  rend,,  1896,  123,  1291— 1293).— The  authors  have 
determined  the  rotatory  dispersions  of  a  number  of  carbon  compounds ; 
the  specific  rotatory  powers  for  the  line  D,  and  the  specific  rota- 
tory dispersions,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  methyl  ic  lactate,  all  the  liquids  are  composed  of  simple 
molecules,  and  all  have  normal  rotatory  dispersion. 

Sp.  gr.       t  [o]d  [a]v-« 

Propylene  oxide 0*820  23*5°+M0  +1*02 

Propylic  )8-methyladipate  0*978  165  +2*19  +2*39 

Ethylic  )8-methyladipate    0*986  18  +2*25  +2*70 

Isobutylic /?-methyladipate  0*950  18  +301  +3*73 

Secondary  amylic  chloride 0*851  23  +3*13  +3*32 

Phenylamylic  oxide    0*924  24  +3*62  +4*U 
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Sp.gr.  t  [a]D  [o]v-z 

Methylic /S-methyladipate 1050  17°  +3-64  +316 

Methylie  2 : 6-methyl-3-octanoDate.  0*950  16  +  3-83           „ 

Xft^propylic /^methyladipate 1-034  16  +6*54  +4-99 

Methylic  lactate 1-080  16  -7*95  -4-33 

Methylic  butyryllactate    1-019  20  -38-68  -28-65 

Methylic  acetyllactate  1-080  15  -4860  -36*97 

Although  the  specific  rotatory  dispersions  are  of  the  same  order  of 
magmtnde  as  the  specific  rotatory  powers,  they  are  not  proportional  to 
them.  C.  H.  B. 

Spectra  of  Argon.  By  JohnTeowbbidge  and  Theodore  W.  Kichabss 
{Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1897,  [ivl,  3,  15—20;  also  Fhil,  Mag.,  43,  77—83).— 
The  present  paper  is  preliminary  to  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  dis- 
charges of  electricity  through  rarefied  gases,  by  means  of  a  storage 
battery  of  10,000  cells,  which  will  give  an  electromotive  force  of  about 
20,000  volts.  The  red  glow  of  argon  is  readily  obtained  with  a  voltage 
of  about  2,000,  but  not  with  much  less  ;  Crookes'  estimate  of  27,600  • 
volts  is  evidently  excessive.  The  introduction  of  a  condenser  between  the 
tenninals  of  the  Greissler  tube  made  no  difference  in  the  red  glow  as  long 
as  the  connections  were  good  and  the  condenser  quiet.  As  soon  as  a 
ipark  gap  was  introduced,  or  the  condenser  began  to  emit  the  humming 
nimd  peculiar  to  it,  the  beautiful  blue  glow  so  characteristic  of  argon 
iminediately  appeared.  If  this  light  is  examined  by  a  revolving  mirror, 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  intermittent  discharges.  The  battery  charges 
the  condenser  to  the  potential  necessary  to  produce  a  spark  between  the 
terminab  of  the  spark  gap ;  the  discharge  of  this  accumulated  electricity 
11  produced  in  tiie  tube,  and  then  the  operation  is  repeated.  The 
potential  required  certainly  cannot  be  greater  than  2,000  volts,  the 
E^.F.  of  the  battery  which  will  easily  produce  the  blue  glow. 

The  oscillatory  discharge  of  the  condenser  is  an  important  factor  in 
producing  the  blue  spectrum  of  argon,  and  the  effect  of  the  oscillatory 
disehai^  in  producing  the  blue  spectrum  can  also  be  shown  by  the  use 
of  an  electTi(»Ll  machine.  If  the  terminals  of  the  tube  containing  argon 
«re  connected  with  the  terminals  of  an  electrical  machine,  the  pure  red 
spectrum  is  obtained.  If  a  spark  gap  is  interposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  condenser  charged  by  the  machine  can  discharge  through  the 
tube,  the  blue  discharge  immediately  occurs ;  the  condenser  discharge 
oscillates  through  the  gas. 

When  the  tube  containing  argon  at  a  suitable  pressure  is  brought 
noar  a  Hertz  oedllator,  giving  a  rate  of  about  115,000,000  oscillations 
per  second,  it  immediately  shows  the  blue  colour.  The  unusual  sensi- 
tiveness of  an  argon  tube  to  oscillatory  discharges  indicates  that  it  will 
be  of  great  use  in  the  study  of  wave-motions  of  electricity.  The  change 
of  colour  in  the  tube  from  red  to  blue  is  so  marked  that  an  argon  tube 
reveals  what  is  not  shown  in  a  conspicuous  manner  by  other  gases. 
The  authors  propose  to  call  an  argon  tube  fitted  for  the  study  of  elec- 
trical waves  a  tidantoscope.  H.  C. 

Multiple  Spectra  of  Chases.  By  John  Trowbridge  and  Theodore 
W.  Richards  (Amer.  J.  Sci,,  1897,  [iv],  3,  117— 120  j  also  PhU.  Mag., 
43^  135 — 139). — Having  shown  (preceding  abstract)  that  the  con* 
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tinuous  discharge  of  a  high  tension  accumulator  through  argon  prpdaoes 
the  red  spectrum,  whilst  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  condenser  pro- 
duces the  blue  spectrum,  the  authors  proceeded  to  determine  whether 
the  different  spectra  noticed  in  the  case  of  other  gases  are  primarily  de- 
pendent on  the  electrical  conditions  which  cause  the  gas  to  glow.  With 
nitrogen,  the  two  different  spectra  were  obtained  by  varying  suitably  the 
electrical  conditions  of  the  discharge.  With  the  continuous  discharge, 
the  channelled  spectrum  was  obtained,  but  when  the  condenser  was  in- 
troduced, the  channelled  spectrum  gave  place  to  bright  lines,  already  well 
known  and  mapped.  This  line  spectrum  corresponds  with  the  blue  spec- 
trum of  argon.  Hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  the  continuons 
discharge  gives  a  multitude  of  sharp  lines,  among  which  the  four  usual 
hydrogen  lines,  although  present,  are  by  no  means  especially  prominent. 
A  large  capacity  is  required  to  change  this  spectrum  into  the  familiar 
four-line  spectrum  which  is  comparable  with  the  blue  spectrum  of 
argon.  Each  of  the  halogens  gives  two  spectra,  one  with  and  one 
without  the  condenser.  Helium  gave  a  brilliant  yellow  glow  under 
the  influence  of  the  continuous  discharge,  and  a  brilliant  blue  with  the 
condenser  discbarge,  but  since  the  bright  helium  lines  remained  in 
each,  and  every  other  important  line  in  the  blue  spectrum  proved  to  be 
an  argon  line,  it  is  evident  that  the  oscillations  produced  no  consider- 
able effect  on  the  helium.  H.  C. 

Potential  DifTerences  between  Metals  and  Electrolytes.  By 
Otto  Wibdeburg  (Ann.  Phya,  Chem.,  1896,  [ii],  69,  742— 749).— A 
theoretical  paper  dealing  with  the  determination  of  contact  differences 
of  potential  between  metals  and  electrolytes,  and  in  answer  to  objec- 
tions to  the  Lippmann-Helmholtz  theory  of  capillary  electrical  pheno- 
mena. H.  C. 

Ezperimental  Investigations  on  the  Electrolysis  of  Water. 
By  Alexei  p.  Sokoloff  {Ann.  Phys,  Chem.,  1896,  [ii],  60,  802— 804). — 
Corrections  to  some  of  the  tables  in  the  author's  former  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  510).  H.  C. 

Electrolytic  Behaviour  of  Solutions  of  some  Salts  and  Acids 
in  Methylic  Alcohol.  By  Giacomo  Oabrara  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.^ 
1896,  21,  680). — In  the  communication  by  Zelinsky  and  Krapiwin 
(this  vol.,  ii,  5)  on  the  above  subject,  reference  was  omitted  to  the 
author's  work  on  many  of  the  compounds  investigated  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  511).  L.  M.  J. 

Specific  Heats  of  Gaseous  Elements  and  their  Atomic 
Constitution.  By  Mabcellin  P.  E.  Bebthelot  {Compt,  rend.,  1897, 
124,  119 — 125). — ^The  author  summarises  the  known  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  specific  heats  of  the  gaseous  elements.  He  points  out  that 
there  are  four  distinct  cases,  (1)  where  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats 
is  1'66,  and  the  molecules  are  generally  believed  to  be  monatomic  ; 
(2)  where  the  ratio  is  1'41,  and  the  molecules  behave  as  if  they  were 
diatomic  and  show  no  signs  of  dissociation  into  monatomic  molecules, 
although  at  high  temperatures  there  are  indications  that  such  dis- 
sociation is  beginning  to  take   place;   (3)  where  the  ratio  is   1*30 
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(eblorine,  bromine,  and  iodine)  and  the  diatomic  molecules  dLssociate 
more  or  less  completely  at  high  temperatures.  In  these  cases,  the  ratio 
indicates  that  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  internal  work  is  done  when 
the  tempeiatore  of  the  gas  is  raised  between  ordinary  limits ;  (4) 
where  the  ratio  is  11 75  and  the  molecule  is  tetratomic,  but  becomes 
diatomic  at  high  temperaturea  The  specific  heats  at  constant  volume 
are  in  the  foar  cases  3*0,  4*8,  6*6,  and  11*4,  and  the  ratios  of  the  three 
chief  numbers  are  not  far  removed  from  1:2:4.  There  is,  therefore, 
some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  specific  heats  of  elementary  gases 
at  constant  volume  are  proportional  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  their 
molecules.  C.  H.  B. 

Variation  of  Melting  Points  with  the  Preesnre.  By  R. 
Dkhxbliac  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  75— 77).— Between  1  atmos- 
phere and  10  atmospheres,  the  variations  in  the  melting  points  with 
variations  in  the  pressure  are,  in  the  cases  of  paraioluidine  and  a-naph- 
thylamine  practically  identical  with  those  calcuUted  by  means  of  Olapey- 
reu's  formula.  The  author  has  also  made  experiments  with  a  view  of 
aacertaining  whether  this  formula  holds  good  at  high  pressures.  In  the 
case  of  benzene,  observations  were  made  between  10  and  450  atmos- 
pheres, and  when  the  results  are  plotted  with  the  rise  in  melting  point 
for  ordinates  and  the  pressures  for  abscisssB,  the  curve  is  concave  to- 
wards the  axis  of  the  pressures.  The  curve  is  a  hyperbola,  and  beyond 
330  atmospheres  it  becomes  approximately  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
pressures,  or,  in  other  words,  dTjdp  tends  towards  zero.  In  the  case  of 
paratoluidine,  the  curve  is  also  a  hyperbola,  and  dTjdp  tends  towards 
0  when  p  increases  beyond  180  atmospheres.  a-Naphthylamine  gives  a 
curve  of  the  same  kind,  and  dTjdp  tends  towards  zero  whenj9  exceeds 
150  atmospheres.  C.  H.  B. 

Thermochemical  Method  for  the  Determination  of  the 
Equivalents  of  Acids  cuid  Bases.  By  Mabcellin  P.  E.  Bebthelot 
{Ann,  Chim.  Phys.,  1896,  [vii],  7,  283— 288).— The  author  describes  a 
thermochemical  method  by  which  the  equivalent  of  an  acid  or  a  base 
may  be  determined,  even  if  the  composition  of  the  compound  is  un- 
known. A  given  weight,  jo,  of  the  acid  is  made  up  with  distilled 
water  to  a  given  volume,  say  two  litres ;  a  known  quantity  of  this 
solution,  say  500  cc,  is  then  taken,  100  c.c.  of  potash  of  known 
strength  (KOH »  2  litres)  is  added,  and  the  heat  evolved,  ^^  is  mea- 
sured. A  second  100  c.c.  of  the  potash  solution  is  added,  and  the 
heat  evolved,  q^  is  also  measui^ed,  the  operation  being  repeated  until,  on 
the  addition  of  fresh  alkali,  no  more  heat  is  developed.    The  total  heat 

of  combination  thus  measured  (^1  +  ^2+ +  ?»)  ^  one-quarter  of  that 

which  the  given  weight,  p,  of  the  acid  would  evolve.     The  equivalent, 

E,  of  the  acid  can  then  be  obtained  by  the  equation   E  =  — —  p  =  J^ 

^  ^  400n^      n 

and  is  approximate  to  1/nth. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  amount  of  alkali  added  in  the  first  instance 
should  be  insufficient  to  neutralise  all  the  acid  taken,  otherwise  jpj*  Ih* 
^.»  become  0.     In  order  to  determine  the  equivalent  more  accurately, 
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the  experiments  must  be  repeated,  using  the  same  strength  of  add, 
but  the  potash  only  y\^th  as  strong ;  hj  this  means  the  equivalent 
will  be  approximate  to  ^j^n.  The  approximation  can  be  made  even 
closer  by  using  more  dilute  solutions  of  potash. 

In  the  case  of  monobasic  acids,  the  numbers  q^,  q^f  ^.,  are  equal 
among  themselves  j  in  the  case  of  many  polybasic  acids,  however,  these 
numbers  difEer  considerably,  decreasing,  as  a-  rule,  with  each  fresh 
addition  of  alkali. 

The  same  rules  apply  for  the  determination  of  the  equivalent  of  a 
base,  but  in  all  cases  the  rules  only  apply  to  soluble  acids  or  bases 
yielding  soluble  salts.  Special  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  case 
of  an  insoluble  acid,  an  insoluble  base,  or  an  insoluble  salt  resulting 
from  a  soluble  acid  and  base.  J.  J.  S. 

Thermochemical  Relations  between  the  different  Modifica- 
tions of  Ordinary  Glucose.  By  Marcellin  F.  E.  Bebthelot  (Ann. 
Chim.  Fhys.f  1896,  [vii],  7,  51—57.  Compare  B^hamp,  Abstr.,  1894, 
ii,  2;  Tanret,  Abstr.,  1895,  i,  490). — ^The  author  gives  the  following 
thermochemical  data  at  20°. 

D.  N.  D  +  N. 

Solution.     Heat  evolved  by 

the  actiun  of 

5/2  NaOH  on  tho 

Solutions. 

Cal.  Cal.  Cal. 

a-Glucose(aj>=106°)    -215  +375  +1-45 

^-Glucose  (aD  =  52-5°)  -0-96  +3-96  +3-00 

y-Glucose(aD  =  22-5°)  -1-42  +375  +2-33 

It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that 

(1)  The  change  of  aglucose  into  )3-glucose  absorbs  - 1*55  Calories. 

(2)  The      „        „  y-glucose      „         „  „        -0-67      „ 

The  differences  are  even  less  for  the  compounds  in  solution,  in  fact 
they  fall  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  J.  J.  S. 

Pressure  Differences  produced  by  IsotherxncJ  Distillation. 
By  Max  Reinganum  {Ann.  Phya.  Cliem.,  1896,  [ii],  60,  764—767).— 
Experiments  of  Askenasy  are  described  in  which  a  tube  about 
1  metre  long  was  closed  at  one  end  (previously  somewhat  enlarged 
and  funnel-shaped)  with  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  filled  with  water 
saturated  with  gypsum,  and  then  placed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the 
closed  end  uppermost.  Evaporation  of  the  water  through  the  plaster 
plug  took  place,  this  being  hastened  as  far  as  possible  by  keeping  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  dry,  and  the  mercury  rose  in  the  tube  to  heights 
(893  mm.  I)  which  were  greater  than  those  of  the  barometer  at  the 
time.  The  author  shows  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  ii  p  is  the  vapour 
pressure  of  water  at  the  surface  level  of  the  mercury,  p'  the  vapour 
pressure  at  the  level  of  the  plaster  plug,  so  that  p-p'  ia  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water  vapour  of  the  height  of  the  tube,  the 
mercury  should  then  rise  to  the  height  W  =  {p-p')l{p+p')x8  x 
691-6  T  cm,,  where  s  is  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  and  T  the 
absolute  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  H.  0. 
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Vapour  Preesore  of  Compounds  of  Oalcium  Chloride  with 
T^^ater.  By  Wilhelm  MClleb-Erzhach  {Zeit  physikal,  Chmt,,  1896, 
21,  545 — 555). — ^The  vapour  pressures  were  estimated  by  the  method 
previously  adopted  (Abstr.,  1896^  ii,  295),  and  the  following  results 
I  obtained. 


Compound. 

Temp. 

Vap.  Pres. 

VP   /V.P.of 
^•^•/ Water. 

CaCl,+4— 6H,0 

C»Cl,+2— 4H,0 

15  5" 

16-7 

280 

150 

38  0 

18-6 

15-0 

2-47 
2-88 
7-02 
1-47 
6-98 
1-57 
0-64 

0192 
0-20 
0-25 
0*116 

CaCl,+  l— 2H,0 

016 

0136 

0-05 

The  results  agree  fairly  well  with  Eoozeboom's  determinations,  but 
the  author  does  not  find  two  modifications  of  the  compound  CaClg  +  iHjO, 
which  are  stated  by  Koozeboom  to  exist.  The  capability  of  forming 
a  plastic  mass,  possessed  by  some  salts,  such  as  calcium  chloride, 
the  author  considers  to  be  due  partly  to  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  but  more  particularly  to  inherent  plasticity  of 
the  salt.  The  redetermination  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  sulphuric 
acid  gave  results  in  accordance  with  those  of  Eegnault,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  strong  acid,  the  value  0*061  being  obtained,  in  place 
of  0074  for  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-614  at  15°.  L.  M.  J. 

Internal  Friction  of  Mercury  Vapour.  By  Abthub  A.  Noyes 
and  H.  M.  Goodwin  {Zeit.  physikal,  Chem,,  1896,  21, 671— 679).— The 
internal  friction  of  a  gas  is  dependent  on  the  mass  and  volume  of  the 
molecule,  the  mean  velocity  and  the  mean  free  path,  and  if  the  values 
for  different  gases  are  compared,  the  relation  obtained  is  i^x :  ^/s  = 
m^ejq^ :  m^Jq^*  ^^^^^  V  ^^  ^^^  Coefficient  of  friction  m  the  mass  of  the 
molecule,  c  the  mean  velocity,  and  q  the  cross  section  of  the  molecule 
or  its  sphere  of  action.  At  equal  temperatures,  however,  m^c^^  =  m^Cj', 
so  that  the  relation  reduces  to'g^  :  ^2  =  W^i'  J^l^2*  ^^^  comparisons 
of  q  may  be  made.  Experiments  were  made  with  mercury,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  hydrogen,  under  similar  conditions  and  with  the  same 
apparatus,  and  the  results  obtained  were :  lyHg/iyCOg  =  2*17 ;  rjHglrfiO^  = 
2-08 ;  i7Hg/i7H,  =  4-04.  From  these  results,  the  ratios  yHg/gCOg^  102 
and  gHg/gHs  =  2'48  are  obtained,  so  that  the  cross  section,  and  hence 
probably  the  volume,  of  the  monatomic  mercury  molecule  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  complex  carbonic  anhydride  molecule,  a  fact 
which  appears  to  indicate  that  in  molecules  the  interatomic  spaces  are 
very  small.  The  density  of  the  mercury  molecule  is  about  4*5  times 
greater  than  that  of  carbonic  anhydride.  L.  M.  J. 

Some  Peculiarities  of  Solubility  Curves.  By  Henbi  L.  Le 
Ghatxlibb  {ZeU.  physikal.  Chem,,  1896,  21,  557— 560.)— If  curves  be 
oonatmcted  with  melting  points  as  ordinates  and  equivalent  composi- 
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tion  of  the  melted  portion  as  abscissae,  mayinia  usually  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  points  where  the  composition  is  that  of  a  definite 
compound,  whilst  in  certain  cases,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  lithium 
and  potassium  carbonates,  the  maximum  is  reduced  to  a  point.  Curves 
of  this  nature  are  given  for  this  mixture  and  for  alloys  of  aluminium- 
copper,  tin-copper,  and  antimony-copper.  Theoretical  investigations 
show  that,  in  general,  the  composition  of  the  melted  part^is  different 
from  that  of  the  mixture,  and  that  points  occur  as  maxima  when  the 
compound  formed  is  not  dissociated  in  the  solution.  L.  M.  J. 

Law  of  Contraction  on  Dissolving  Sugar  in  Water.  By 
Alfbed  Wohl  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  455— 460).— The  contraction  dv  of  a 
solution  of  X  grams  of  cane-sugar  in  a  volume  of  water  V  is  best  repre- 
sented by  the  equation 

dv  x(l  -  a;) 


x{l  -  x) 
dv'V 


dv     = 


x{l  -  x) 

The  most  probable  value  of  the  constant  a  being  0  00303. 

It  is  possible  therefore  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  the  con- 
traction by  means  of  the  formula 

dv    =     0-00303    ?^tl^ 
l-o-x 

whence 

c     =     0-36965     =     l-~ 

8 

and  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution 

(1  -  <rx) 

*  (1  -  aa;)2  -  0-00303  a(^- a)' 

J.  F.  T. 

Rate  of  Reduction  of  Chromic  Acid  by  Phosphorous  Acid. 
By  Gboeges  Yiabd  {Compt  rmd.,  1897,  124,  148— 151).— The  author 
has  determined  the  rate  of  interaction  of  chromic  acid  and  phosphorous 
acid  in  solutions  of  various  degrees  of  concentration.  The  change  can 
be  approximately  represented  by  the  equation  c?a;/(i«  =  K(A— a;)*,  where 
A  is  the  initial  quantity  of  chromic  acid  and  x  the  quantity  reduced 
in  the  time  U  It  follows  that  t  =  JKA^  x  A3  —  (A  -  aj)'/(A  -  x)\  and  if 
C  =  3KA8,  (A  -  xf  =  A7(l  -h  C^. 

The  value  of  0  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution  ;  it 
also  varies  with  the  time  in  one  and  the  same  solution,  and  reaches  a 
maximum  when  about  half  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced,  afterwards 
diminishing  regularly.  In  dilute  solutions,  the  variations  with  the 
time  are  much  less,  and  the  observed  and  calculated  values  of  x  agree 
much  more  closely.  Curves  plotted  with  t  as  abscissas  and  C  as 
ordinates  show  the  influence  of  dilution  on  the  reaction,  and  if  the 
curves  are  continued  until  they  cut  the  axis  of  C,  an  initial  value  of  C 
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is  obtiuned,  which  differs  from  the  initial  yelocitj,  KA^,  by  a  constant 
only.  It  can  then  be  proved  that  the  initial  velocity  varies  according 
to  a  power  of  the  concentration,  the  exponent  being  1*4. 

0.  H.  B. 

daasiflcation  of  Chemical  Elements.  By  P.  E.  Lecoq  db 
BoiSBAUDRAK  (Compt,  rend,,  1897,  124,  127 — 130). — In  the  table  pre- 
viously given  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  440),  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  hydro- 
gen at  the  bottom  of  each  column.  It  may  be  placed  below  lithium 
only,  but  in  the  particular  arrangement  this  would  imply  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  element  below  beryllium,  and  of  negative  elements 
below  the  other  families.  The  latter  are,  in  reality,  represented  by  the 
three  elements  of  high  atomic  weights,  Bi,  Pb,  Tl.  The  changes  in 
the  atomic  weights  of  Be,  Li,  ('?)8)"  and  (la)' show  that  if  the  elements 
were  below  N,  C,  and  B,  they  would  have  negative  atomic  weights, 
which  is  inadmissible. 

The  author  denotes  by  the  term  "  bascule,"  the  difference  between 
the  atomic  weights  of  a  pair  of  odd  and  even  elements  and  their  mean 
atomic  weight,  and  he  shows,  amongst  other  things,  that  these  bascules 
are  at  a  minimum  at  the  nodes  {loc,  cit.)  This  would  not  be  the  case 
if  Mg  -  Na  were  placed  on  the  same  level  as  Si  -  Al  and  S  -  P. 

The  bascule,  Te  -  Sb,  is  greater  than  that  of  Sn  -  In,  and  the  bascule 
(I  Q"  ^  Ii  seems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Ba  —  Cs.  It  follows  that 
iodine  occurs  at  the  base  of  a  high  bascule  and  tellurium  at  the  summit 
of  another  high  bascule,  and  consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  tellu- 
riam  may  be  higher  than  that  of  iodine,  although  the  mean  of 
Te-hSb  (124*25)  may  be  lower  than  the  mean  of  (U)  +  I  (129*95). 
The  rale  as  to  the  progressive  increase  in  atomic  weights  must  be 
applied  to  the  means  of  pairs  of  odd  and  even  elements,  and  not  to 
isolated  elements.  C.  H.  B. 

Methods  of  Determining  the  Molecular  Weights  of  Homo- 
geneous Liquids.  By  Isidor  Thaubk  (Ber.y  1897,  30,  265—277). — 
The  author  gives  a  summary  of  all  the  methods  at  present  available 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  molecular  complexity  of  liquids 
(compare  Ramsay,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  40,  and  Linebarger,  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  9).  In  former  papers,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  molecular  co- 
volume  for  non-associated  liquids  is  25  9  at  15°.  For  the  double 
molecule,  the  co-volume  is  12*95,  and,  generally,  if  the  co-volume  has 
any  value  ^,  between  12*95  and  25*9,  the  association  factor  will  be 

25*9 -y 
given  hj  X—1+  ,q.Qg  •  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  methods  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  factor  of  association,  as  it  is  thus  found 
from  a  single  determination  of  the  specific  gravity.  The  author  gives 
tables  of  the  values  of  x  thus  found  and  of  the  values  obtained  by 
other  methods,  showing  the  general  agreement  in  the  different  cases. 

H.  C. 

A  Simple  Automatic  Sprengel  Pump.  By  B.  B.  Boltwood 
(Amer,  Chem.  •/".,  1897,  19,  76 — 78). — In  this  pump  (see  the  accompany- 
ing cut),  the  funnel  of  the  ordinary  Sprengel  is  replaced  by  a  globe, 
A,  provided  with  a  tap,  H,  and  a  tube,  I,  which  is  connected  with 
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a  good  water  pump.  The  mercury, 
after  passing  C,  falls  down  the  ver- 
itical  tube,  and  is  swept  up  the 
left-hand  branch  by  air,  which  is 
admitted  at  D,  and  in  this  way  is 
returned  to  the  globe,  A,  the  action 
being  thus  rendered  continuous. 

A.  H. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Conversion  of  Hypochlorites 
into  Chlorates.  By  Itotibhushan 
Bhaduri  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem,,  1897, 
13,  385— 406).— When  solutions 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  of  concentra- 
tions varying  from  1*5  to  25  per 
cent.,  are  treated  with  chlorine  at 
25—33°,  very  little  chlorate  is 
formed.  The  conversion  of  hypo- 
chlorite into  chlorate  is  evident  in 
solutions  of  10  per  cent.,  and  in 
solutions  above  20  per  cent,  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  decomposition. 
Strongly  alkaline  solutions  of  sodium 
hypochlorite,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  dark  at  25 — 28°  for  some 
time,  slowly  decompose,  yielding 
chlorate,  sodium  chloride,  and 
oxygen ;  the  decomposition  is  more 
pronounced  when  the  solution  is 
exposed  to  red  light,  and  still  more 
so  when  exposed  to  yellow  light. 

A  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (5  per 
cent.)  was  saturated  with  chlorine, 
the  excess  of  chlorine  removed  by 
a  current  of  dry  air  free  from  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  an  alkaline 
solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  then 
gradually  added  until  free  chlorine 
was  no  longer  present.  This  solu- 
tion was  very  unstable,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  its  titration  factor 
altered  greatly.  After  remaining  in  a  closed  flask  in  the  dark  for  3 
hours,  it  was  found  that  free  chlorine  was  evolved,  but  on  shaking  the 
flaek,  this  was  again  absorbed.  It  therefore  appears  that,  under  some 
conditions,  sodium  hypochlorite  decomposes  into  chlorine  and  alkali. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  is  kept  under  diminished 
pressure,  a  regular  evolution  of  oxygen  takes  place. 
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When  solutions  of  sodium  hypochlorite  of  yarious  strengths  are 
heated  at  100°  in  sealed  tubes  in  the  dark  for  various  periods  of  time, 
the  percentage  decomposition,  in  solutions  in  which  the  relative  quan- 
tiiiee  of  alkali,  chloride,  chlorate,  and  hypochlorite  are  the  same, 
decreases  with  the  dilution  until  a  minimum  is  reached,  and  then,  on 
farther  dilution,  again  increases;  this  point  is  reached  when  1*6  per  cent. 
of  sodiam  hypochlorite  is  present.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite is  most  stable,  therefore,  when  the  number  of  salt  molecules  in 
the  solution  is  about  0*4  per  cent.  The  amount  of  oxygen  evolved  after 
one  hoar  is  about  ^  to  ^  the  amount  in  the  chlorate  which  is  formed. 
On  farther  heating,  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  increases,  but  is  never 
more  than  that  contained  in  the  chlorate.  The  relative  amount  of  free 
oxygen  increases  with  the  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  decreases  wit  h 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  solution  is  heated.  '  E.  C.  R. 

Hypoiodons  Acid  and  Hypoiodites.  By  Bobebt  L.  Taylor 
{Chenu  Nev}8,  1897,  76,  97). — The  author  confirms  and  extends  Schon- 
bein's  observation.  Aqueous  solutions  of  iodine  yield,  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  hypoiodite ;  whilst 
with  silver  salts  and  mercuric  oxide,  hypoiodous  acid  is  formed ; 
stronger  solutions  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  iodine  water  with 
iodine  in  suspension.  The  solution  from  the  alkali  bleaches  indigo 
strongly,  but  not  litmus,  that  from  the  silver  salts  bleaches  to  a  less 
extent,  and  that  from  the  mercury  only  very  feebly  ;  but  the  latter  can 
be  rendered  strongly  bleaching  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  alkali. 
All  the  solutions  are  completely  decomposed  by  boiling.       D.  A.  L. 

Absoiption  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  by  Melted  Sulphur.  By 
H.  FiLABON  {Compt.  rend,,  1897,  124,  35— 37).— When  sulphur  and 
hydrogen  are  heated  together  in  sealed  tubes  at  440°,  hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  formed  and  is  absorbed  by  the  molten  sulphur,  but  is  liberated 
ae  the  latter  solidifies,  the  phenomena  being  analogous  to  the  ''spitting'' 
of  silver.     Hydrogen  is  not  absorbed  by  liquid  sulphur. 

When  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  are  heated  together,  there  is 
distinct  absorption  at  170°,  but  the  quantity  absorbed  is  much  less 
than  at  440°,  and,  in  fact,  between  these  limits  it  is  higher  the  higher 
the  temperature.  Even  boiling  sulphur  at  ordinary  pressure  absorbs 
considerable  quantities  of  the  gas.  The  phenomena  are  very  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  solution ;  at  440°,  in  a  vacuum,  the  sulphur 
retains  the  whole  of  the  absorbed  gas,  and  only  liberates  it  during 
solidification. 

Hydrogen  and  sulphur  begin  to  combine  at  250°,  but  between  this 
point  and  350°  combination  is  not  complete.  C.  H.  B. 

Density  of  Ozone.  By  Mabius  Otto  {Compt.  rend,,  1897,  124, 
78 — 81). — A  glass  fiask  was  filled  with  oxygen  and  weighed,  and  after- 
wards filled  with  ozonised  oxygen  and  again  weighed.  The  ozone  was 
next  estimated  by  absorbiug  it  in  potassium  iodide  solution  acidified 
with  sulphnric  acid.  The  result  of  two  concordant  experiments  is 
that  the  density  of  ozone  is  half  as  high  again  as  that  of  oxygen,  or 
1-6684.  C.  H.  B. 
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Action  of  Ammonia  on  Tellurium  Tetrachloride :  Tellurium 
Nitride.  By  RenI:  Mbtzner  {Compt  rend.,  1S97,  124,  32—35).— 
Tellurium  tetrachloride  is  completely  reduced  by  dry  ammonia  at 
200 — 250°,  with  formation  of  ammonium  chloride  and  liberation  of 
nitrogen.  At  0°,  the  chloride  combines  with  the  ammonia  to  form  a 
yellowish  compound,  TeCl4,3NH3,  which  loses  ammonia  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  tellurous  acid, 
and  by  aqueous  potash  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  When  heated,  it 
blackens,  gives  o£E  ammonia,  and  then  a  dark  mixture  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  tellurous  chloride  volatilises. 

If  carefully  dried  ammonia  is  allowed  to~  act  on  the  chloride  in  a 
specially  constructed  apparatus,  and  the  product  is  treated  with  liquid 
ammonia,  washed  repeatedly  with  this  liquid,  and  finally  with  water, 
tellurium  nitride,  TeN,  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous,  friable,  lemon- 
yellow  compound.  It  detonates  with  great  violence  under  percussion, 
or  when  heated  to  about  200°.  It  is  not,  however,  decomposed  by 
water  nor  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  aqueous  potash  liberates  all  the 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  C.  H.  H. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  and  Hydrogen  Selenide  on 
Phosphorus  Oxychloride.  By  J.  Adolphe  Besson  {Compt,  rend., 
1897,  124,  151 — 153). — When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  dissolved  in  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  at  0^,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
closed  vessel,  a  yellowish- white,  amorphous  precipitate  forms  in  about 
24  hours,  and  after  many  weeks  small,  aciccdar  crystals  also  separate. 
The  amorphous  product  and  the  crystals  have  the  composition  1*2^3^8' 
and  the  former  can  be  crystallised  by  dissolving  it  in  phosphorus 
oxychloride  in  a  closed  vessel  at  150°.  When  heated  at  150°,  the 
oxysulphide  yields  a  sublimate  of  pentasulpbide,  and  if  heated  in  a 
vacuum  at  200°  for  several  hours,  it  completely  decomposes  into  pent- 
oxide  and  pentasulphide.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  and  moist 
air  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  burns  in  air  or  oxygen,  and 
is  violently  oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 

If  the  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  phosphorus  oxychloride  is 
lieated  at  100°,  or,  better,  if  the  oxychloride  is  heated  in  a  closed 
vessel  with  an  open  tube  containing  hydrogen  persulphide,  all  the 
liydrogen  sulphide  is  replaced  by  hydrogen  chloride  and  the  thio- 
oxychloride,  P2^2^^^4'  ^^  formed.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water ;  it  boils  at  104° 
under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  and  at  119°  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm., 
and  does  not  solidify  at  -30°.  When  heated  in  a  vacuum  at 
300 — 350°,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  followed 
by  one  of  the  pentoxide,  whilst  a  vitreous  residue  is  left  containing 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorine. 

Hydrogen  selenide  has  no  action  on  the  oxychloride  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  acts  slowly  at  100°,  the  products  being  brown  phos- 
phorus pentaselenide  and  metaphosphoryl  chloride,  POgCl.  The  re- 
action is  represented  by  the  equation,  4POCl3  +  5H2Se  =  10HCl  +  P2Ser 
+  2PO2CI.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Chlorine  and  Steam  on  Bed-hot  Carbon,  By 
Alexander  Naumann  and  F.  G.  Mudfoud  (Ber.,  1897,  30,  347 — 354) 
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—The  primary  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  201^  +  2H2O  + 
C«4HCl  +  COj,  and  not,  as  Lorenz  states  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  17),  by 
Clj  +  H20  +  C  =  2HC1  +  C0.  Some  carbonic  oxide  is  undoubtedly 
formed,  but  this  is  due  to  a  secondary  action  of  carbon  on  the  carbonic 
anhydride  first  formed,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
euphonic  oxide  is  increased  when  the  layer  of  carbon  is  made  longer,  or 
the  gases  are  passed  more  slowly  through  the  heated  tube.  In  the 
presence  of  excess  of  chlorine,  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
oxidised  to  anhydride :  Clg  +  H^O  +  CO  =  2HC1  +  COg. 

In  the  presence  of  excess  of  steam,  no  chlorine  passes  over  unchanged, 
bat  some  hydrogen  is  formed,  and  more  of  it  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  is  higher,  and  the  contact  of  the  gases  with  the  carbon  of 
longer  duration. 

Lastly,  it  is  pointed  out  that  all  these  processes,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  chloride,  are  exothermic,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence, when  once  the  action  is  started,  no  further  supply  of  external 
heat  should  be  necessary ;  this  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  possible  technical  application  of  the  processes.  C.  F.  B. 

Heliain.  By  Mabcellin  F.  E.  Berthelot  (Compt.  rend.,  1897,  124, 
113 — 119). — ^The  author  has  repeated  his  experiments  on  the  action  of 
a  silent  discharge  on  argon  in  presence  of  benzene,  and  confirms  his 
earher  statements  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  412). 

When  helium  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  there  is  not  at  first 
any  luminous  phenomenon  visible  by  daylight,  but  after  11  or  12 
hours'  action  of  the  discharge  a  characteristic  orange  luminescence 
appears  and  gradually  increases  in  intensity.  Its  spectrum  under 
atmospheric  pressure  shows  the  lines  587*5,  516  0  and500'0  of  helium, 
the  line  546  of  mercury,  and  the  hydrocarbon  band  at  about  426. 
After  17  hours'  action  of  the  discharge,  with  successive  additions  of 
small  quantities  of  benzene,  13 '7  per  cent,  of  helium  was  absorbed, 
and  this  was  increased  to  16  percent,  in  39  hours.  The  product  is  a 
resinous  solid  similar  to  that  obtained  with  argon. 

Under  similar  conditions,  but  in  presence  of  carbon  bisulphide  in 
place  of  benzene,  helium  is  absorbed  in  the  same  way  as  argon.  There 
is,  however,  no  continuous  luminescence,  but  only  a  '^  rain  of  fire  "  at 
the  surface  of  contact  of  the  gas  and  the  mercury ;  some  of  the  helium 
lines  are  shown,  however.  After  182  hours'  action  55*5  per  cent,  of  the 
helium  was  absorbed,  and  this  was  raised  to  68*4  per  cent,  after  210 
hours. 

When  the  product  is  heated  in  a  vacuum,  helium  is  liberated,  and 
after  removal  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  oxide  (result- 
ing from  action  on  the  glass),  it  again  behaves  in  exactly  the  same 
way  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  discharge  in  presence  of 


The  gas  not  absorbed  in  the  first  experiments  even  after  prolonged 
action  of  the  discharge,  if  brought  in  contact  with  fresh  benzene  and 
mercury  and  again  subjected  to  the  discharge,  shows  the  characteristic 
luminescence,  and  is  gradually  absorbed, 

Helium,  like  argon,  is  not  afEected  by  the  action  of  the  discharge  in 
presence  of  mercury  only.  C  II.  B. 
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Artificial  Oolouring  of  Cryatals  of  the  Haloid  Salts  of  the 
Alkali  Meta.ls  by  means  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  Vapour. 
By  Felix  Kbbutz(5<w.,  1897,30,  403.  Compare  Giesel,  this  vol.,  ii,  170). 
— A  claim  to  priority.  (See  Kreutz,  Anz.  Akad,  Wise.,  Krakaiij 
April,  1892).  M.  O.  F. 

Alkali  Trihaloids.  By  Charles  H.  Hertt  and  Homer  T.  Black 
{Avi&r,  Ch&m.  /.,  1896,  18,  847—849.  Cpmpare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
474). — An  investigation  to  determine  whether  the  mixed  trihaloids  of 
the  alkali  metals  are  isomorphous  mixtures  or  tme  chemical  compounds. 
The  results  obtained  with  rubidium  dibromiodide  confirm  the  latter 
supposition,  the  successive  crops  of  crystals  obtained  from  a  solution  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  requisite  proportions  being  identical  in  compo- 
sition. A.  W.  C. 

Action  of  Halogen  Hydraoids  on  Solutions  of  the  correspond- 
ing Alkali  Salts.  By  Alfred  Ditte  {Gompt.  rend.^  1896,  123, 
1281 — 1283). — When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  fluoride,  the  solubility  of  the  latter  rapidly  diminishes  from 
963  grams  per  1000  grams  of  water  to  324*6  grams  per  1000  when 
40*3  grams  of  hydrogen  fluoride  are  present.  From  this  point  the 
solubility  decreases  very  slowly  with  addition  of  more  acid,  reaches  a 
minimum  of  295*7  grams  in  1000  when  113*6  grams  of  acid  are  present, 
and  then  increases  somewhat  rapidly  as  the  proportion  of  acid  increases. 
With  sodium  fluoride,  the  phenomena  are  similar,  and  the  two  curves 
have  the  same  general  character,  although  the  actual  quantity  of  salt 
dissolved  is  very  much  less.  The  minimum  of  22*5  grams  in  1000  is 
reached  when  45*8  grams  of  acid  is  present.  Analogous  phenomena 
are  observed  with  bromides  and  iodides,  and  they  will  be  described  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  memoir.  The  numbers  agree  with  Berthelot's 
calorimetric  determinations  which  indicate  the  existence  of  more  or  less 
completely  dissociated  compounds  of  the  salt  and  hvdracid. 

C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Alkali  Hydroxides  on  Solutions  of  the  correspond- 
ing Halogen  Salts.  By  Alfred  Ditte  {Campt  rend.,  1897,  124, 
29 — 32). — When  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium bromide,  the  solubility  of  the  latter  decreases  as  the  proportion 
of  the  former  increases.  At  first  the  curve  is  practically  rectilinear, 
but  afterwards  the  weight  of  bromide  precipitated  by  a  given  weight 
of  hydroxide  diminishes  as  the  total  quantity  of  hydroxide  present 
increases. 

With  sodium  bromide,  which  can  form  a  hydrate,  the  phenomena 
are  different.  The  solubility  of  the  bromide  at  first  diminiahes  rapidly 
as  the  proportion  of  hydroxide  increases,  and  then  the  rate  of  diminution 
becomes  much  slower,  and  between  certain  limits  the  total  quantity  of 
solid  matter  in  solution  remains  constant.  Finally,  precipitation  of 
the  bromide  again  begins,  and  the  solubility  diminishes  rapidly  as  the 
proportion  of  hydroxide  increases.  The  curve  seems  to  be  formed  of 
two  distinct  branches,  one  of  which  corresponds  with  a  hydrated  and 
the  other  with  the  anhydrous  bromide. 

Potassium  chloride  and  iodide  and  sodium  chloride,  which  do  not  form 
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hydratefl,  behave  like  potassium  bromide.  Sodium  iodide  and  potassium 
flooride,  which  do  form  hydrates,  behave  like  sodium  bromide,  and  give 
a  curve  with  two  parts.  The  intermediate  section  of  the  curve  probably 
represents  a  condition  of  complex  equilibrium  in  liquids  containing  both 
the  hydrated  and  anhydrous  salts.  Even  in  solutions  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  hydroxide,  the  curves  give  no  indication  of  the  formation 
of  a  compound  of  the  hydroxide  and  the  salt.  0.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Chloride  on  Alkali  Sulphates,  iy  Albebt 
G6L90N  {Compt.  rend,,  1896, 123, 1285— 1288).— Contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  sodium  sulphate  dried  at  150°  is  attacked  by  dry  hydrogen 
chloride  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  is  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  maximum  development  of  heat,  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  after  equilibrium  has  been  established  is  independent  of  its  mass. 
With  10  grams  of  the  salt  and  93  c.c,  and  180  c.c,  of  gas,  the  pressures 
observed  were 

t  10°  100°        120°         175°        120° 

p.  2  15  23  77  24  mm. 

If  the  temperature  is  suddenly  raised,  the  pressure  developed  is  at  first 
considerably  higher  than  that  properly  corresponding  with  the  tem- 
perature, but  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  value.  This  result  is 
most  probably  due  to  the  co-existence  of  several  phases  of  the  reaction 
and  the  superposition  of  one  phase  on  another.  The  co-existence  of 
aeveral  phases  is  due  to  the  slowness  with  which  equilibrium  is  reached 
and  differentiates  dissociation  in  multiple  phases  from  dissociation  in 
BQCoessive  periods  such  as  that  observed  by  Isambert  with  ammonio- 
lilver  chloride. 

With  excess  of  sodium  chloride  in  place  of  sodium  sulphate  (2*8  grams 
of  sodium  chloride  and  1*8  grams  of  sulphuric  acid),  the  pressures  were 
also  independent  of  the  mass  of  hydrogen  chloride  present,  and  were 
as  f oUowB : 

t  0°  8-2°  37°  100° 

p.  128  135  163  262— 320  mm. 

With  the  system  NaHSO^ -I- HCl  =  HgSO^  +  NaCl,  the  maximum 
pressure  at  0°  exceeds  2650  mm.  In  addition  to  this  system,  the  phases 
in  which  the  author  imagines  the  reactions  to  take  place  and  which 
correspond  respectively  to  the  pressures  given  above  are,  NanSO.  + 
2HC1 = HjSO^  +  2NaCl  and  2Na2S04  +  2HC1  =  2HNaS04  -h  2Na01.  A 
foorth  phase  may  result  from  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
the  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate.  C.  H.  £. 

Deoompoedtion  of  Metallic  Sulphates  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
By  Albert  Oouon  {Compi.  rend,,  1897,  124,  81— 84).— When  excess  of 
d^  lead  sulphate  is  brought  in  contact  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  the 
pnasure  of  the  hydrogen  chloride  depends  on  the  temperature,  and  is  in- 
dqiendent  of  the  mass  of  the  gas  present.  If  the  solid  is  afterwards 
treated  with  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved,  and  hence  it  would  seem 
that  this  acid  is  partially  displaced  by  hydrogen  chloride.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  alcohol  disturbs  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

When  dry  hydrogen  chloride  comes  in  contact  with  dry  cupric  sul- 
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phate,  the  latter  changes  from  white  to  yellow-brown.  The  pressure  of 
the  gas  depends  on  the  temperature,  and  not  on  the  mass  of  gas  present. 

If  lead  sulphate  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  porous  earthenware  and 
treated  with  hydrogen  chloride  at  0°,  and  the  salt  is  afterwards  com- 
pletely removed,  it  is  found  that  the  earthenware  has  absorbed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  liberated.  Similar  results  are  obtained  if  the  lead  sulphate,  after 
treatment  with  the  gas,  is  squeezed  between  asbestos  paper ;  the  latter 
absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid  does  not  decompose  lead  chloride 
at  15°  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  chloride.  The  tension  of  dissocia- 
tion at  15°  is  less  than  half  an  atmosphere,  and  decomposition  does  not 
take  place  until  the  pressure  is  reduced. 

The  displacement  of  a  volatile  by  a  non-volatile  add  of  the  same  energy 
is  not  determined  solely  by  the  volatility  of  the  displaceable  acid,  and, 
as  a  rule,  heat  or  alteration  of  pressure  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  change.  The  displacements  is  analogous  to  heterogeneous 
dissociations,  and  the  maximum  pressure  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
is  usually  less  than  one  atmosphere. 

In  reversible  chemical  phenomena,  as  for  saturated  vapours,  the  heat 
developed,  L,  is  connected  with  the  absolute  temperature,  T,  and  the 
pressure,  p,  by  the  relation  L = T/425  {u'  -  u)  dpldl\  u'  being  the  volume 
of  1  kilogram  of  the  substance  when  completely  volatilised,  and  u  the 
volume  of  the  same  mass  condensed.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Lithium  on  Oarbon  and  certain  Oarbon  Oom- 
poundfl.  By  Antoine  Guntz  {Camp^.  rend.,  1896, 123, 1273—1275). 
— Lithium  carbide,  C^Lij,  is  formed  when  lithium  is  heated  to  redness 
in  a  vacuum  with  carbon,  or  when  it  is  heated  in  a  current  of  carbonic 
oxide  or  carbonic  anhydride.  In  the  latter  case,  the  current  of  gas 
must  be  slow,  so  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  a  dull  red 
heat ;  at  a  bright  red  heat,  very  little  carbide  is  formed.  When  the 
metal  is  heated  in  ethylene  or  acetylene,  a  mixture  of  carbide  and 
hydride  is  formed,  but  methane  has  practically  no  action.  If  the  nitride, 
instead  of  the  metal,  is  heated  with  carbon,  i^e  carbide  is  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  cyanide,  and  the  cyanide  is  also  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantity  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  a  carbon  dish  in  a  current 
of  nitrogen  for  the  preparation  of  the  nitride.  C.  H.  B. 

Silver  Hydride.  By  Edwin  J.  Babtlett  and  William  F.  Rick 
{Amer.  Chem.  J.y  1897,  10,  49— 52).— When  hypophosphorous  acid  is 
added  to  silver  nitrate  solution,  the  mixture  becomes  wine-red,  then 
black,  and  finally  deposits  a  black,  flooculent  precipitate.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate ia  left  in  the  solution,  it  is  converted  into  metallic  silver,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  collected,  washed,  and  dried  at  60^,  it  con- 
sists of  silver  hydride ;  it  loses  0*7  per  cent,  when  ignited,  metallic 
silver  being  left.  The  authors  do  not  experimentally  prove  that  the 
loss  on  ignition  is  due  to  hydrogen.  A.  H. 

Calcium  Carbide;  a  new  Reducing  Agent.  By  Henby  N. 
Warebn  (Chem.  N^ew8,lS97,  75,  2— 3)— The  oxides  of  lead,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  molybdenum,  and  tung- 
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flten  yield  calcium  alloys  when  heated  with  calcium  carbide.  The  alloy 
in  the  case  of  lead  is  brittle  and  sonorous  when  struck,  it  melts  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  pure  lead,  and  acts  less  energetically  towards 
water  than  lead  alloys  with  the  alkali  metals.  The  presence  of  the 
calcium  renders  copper  cold-short,  and  iron  brittle  and  very  oxidisable 
in  contact  with  water.  D.  A.  L. 

Action  of  Boron  on  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Errors  in  Iron  Analy- 
sis oauaed  by  the  Presence  of  Boron.  By  Henby  N.  Wabben 
{Chem,Jfew8, 1897, 76,  91). — "  Boron-eisen"  can  be  obtained  by  melting 
ferric  borate  under  a  layer  of  borax ;  the  compound  obtained  scratches 
flint;  moreover,iron  becomes  contaminated  with  boron  merely  by  heat- 
ing the  east  metal  with  fusible  borates,  or  by  reducing  its  oxide  by 
means  of  carbon  in  the  presence  of  a  fusible  borate ;  the  amount  of 
boron  thus  entering  into  combination  amounting  to  from  ^  to  2  per 
cent.  D.  A.  L. 

Action  of  Dissolved  Caxbonic  Anhydride  on  Iron.  By  Paul 
Twm(C<mpt,rend,,  1896, 123, 1278— 1280).— When  water  containing 
638  milligrams  of  calcium  carbonate  per  litre  dissolved  in  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, but  neutral  to  phenolphthalein,  is  brought  in  contact  with  finely 
powdered  iron,  more  than  half  the  carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  iron  is 
dissolved.  Water  saturated  with  carbonic  anhydride  will  dissolve  as 
much  as  500  milligrams  of  iron  per  litre,  with  liberation  of  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  hydrogen.  The  iron  is  converted  into  ferrous  carbonate, 
and  if  the  solution  is  exposed  to  air,  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated. 

The  water  of  the  Moselle  was  found  to  dissolve  3*15  milligrams  of 
iron  per  litre ;  if  previously  treated  with  a  current  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride for  a  few  minutes,  it  dissolved  200*6  milligrams ;  but  if  mixed 
with  lime-water  until  slightly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein,  it  dissolved 
no  iron  at  all. 

Water  containing  about  0*1  gram  per  litre  of  calcium  chloride,  sodium 
chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  or  calcium  nitrate,  but  no  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, dissolved  only  minute  traces  of  iron,  although  a  notable  amount 
of  iron  was  oxidised,  sodium  chloride  being  most  active,  and  potassium 
sulphate  coming  next.  If  the  solutions  are  saturated  with  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  quantity  of  iron  oxidised  but  not  dissolved  remains  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  the  quantity  of  iron  dissolved  in  each  case  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  decidedly  largest  with  potassium  sulphate,  the  same 
with  the  sodium  chloride  solution  as  with  water,  less  with  calcium 
chloride,  and  considerably  less  with  calcium  nitrate.  The  potassium 
sulphate  solution  becomes  alkaline,  and  the  residue  contains  iron  sul- 
phide. With  this  exception,  the  action  peculiar  to  each  salt  is  inde* 
pendent  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

When  air  has  access  to  the  solutions,  the  quantity  of  iron  dissolved 
remains  practically  the  same,  but  the  quantity  of  iron  oxidised  increases 
enormously.  C.  H.  B* 

Action  of  Water  of  the  Hubb  Coal  Mine  on  Cast  Iron.  By 
Feahk  W.  Dubkbb  {Amer.  Ckem.  J.,  1896,  18,  849— 858).— Cast  iron 
for  some  time  submerged  in  the  water  of  the  mine  was  found  to  have 
become  changed  to  a  mass  resembling  graphite,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
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easily  cut  with  a  knife.  Analyses  of  the  original  and  of  the  trans^ 
formed  cast  iron  showed  that  the  latter  had  lost  considerably  in  per- 
centage  of  iron  and  gained  in  oxygen. 

The  presence  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  water  of  the  mine  is  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  iron  pyrites  in  the  coal  has  been  acted  on  by 
moist  air,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed  has  attacked  the  cast 
iron,  thus  accounting  for  the  loss  of  iron. 

The  oxide  of  iron  found  in  the  transformed  cast  iron  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  a  secondary  chemical  action,  whereby  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
dissolved  in  the  water  had  attacked  the  original  cast  iron. 

A.  W.  C. 

Pure  Carbide  of  Iron.  By  Edward  D.  Campbell  {Amer.  Chem,  J., 
1896,  18,  836 — 847). — Carbide  of*iron  prepared  by  a  method  differing 
but  slightly  from  that  used  by  Arnold  and  Read  (Trans.,  1894,  788) 
was  found  on  analysis  to  have  the  formula  CFog ;  this  carbide  is  soluble 
in  hot,  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts being  hydrogen,  butane,  and  probably  ethane,  butylene,  and  di- 
butylene.  The  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  series  of  ferrocarbons, 
with  a  general  formula  C^Feg^,  analogous  to  the  olefine  series  of  hydro- 
carbons, is  also  discussed.  A.  W.  C. 

Volatility  of  Perrio  Chloride.  By  Hekbt  P.  Talbot  {Amer. 
Chem.  J".,  1897,  10,  52 — 59). — When  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  heated  at  130°  for  2  hours,  no 
perceptible  volatilisation  of  the  salt  occurs.  If,  however,  an  ammonium 
salt  is  present,  or  if  the  iron  salt  is  evaporated  with  aquaregia,  a  slight 
loss  does  occur.  A.  H. 

Silicide  of  Chromium.  By  Guillamb  J.  L.  db  Chalmot  {Amer. 
Chem.  J.,  1897,  19,  69 — 70). — When  chromium  sesquioxide,  charcoal, 
and  excess  of  silica  are  heated  in  the  electric  furnace,  a  crystalline 
chromium  8ilicide,^\juv,  is  produced.  It  occurs  in  long,  grey  needles,  and 
is  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  product  cannot  easily  be  ob- 
tained free  from  silicon.  A.  H. 

Reduction  of  Wolftramiteby  Carbon  in  the  Mectric  Furnace. 
By  Ed.  Defacqz  (Compt  rend.,  1896,  123,  1288— 1290).— Wolframite 
was  mixed  with  14  parts  of  sugar  charcoal  for  100  parts  ot  the  mineral 
and  heated  in  an  electric  furnace  for  1 2  minutes  with  an  arc  of  from 
950—1000  amperes  and  50  to  60  volts.  The  metallic  product  contained 
9259  per  cent,  of  tungsten  and  508  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  some  iron 
and  silica.  The  slag  consisted  chiefly  of  calcium  oxide  with  10*75  per 
cent,  of  tungstic  anhydride  and  some  ferric  oxide  and  silica.  Neither 
the  metal  nor  the  slag  contained  manganese,  although  the  original 
wolframite  contained  15  9  per  cent,  of  this  element.  C.  H.  B. 

Recovery  of  Urajiium  ft^om  Residues.  By  A.  Gawalowski 
(Zeit.  anal.  Cliem.j  1896,  36,  678). — The  author  has  improved  his 
method  (Abstr.,  1877,  i,  345)  by  replacing  the  ammonium  carbonate  by 
sodium  carbonate  (commercial  ammonia  soda),  which  is  both  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  as  a  solvent  for  uranium  phosphate.  The  bulk  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  removed  from  the  solution  by  adding  ferric 
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cUonde,  and  the  remainder  by  adding  magnesia  mixture  as  long  as  it 
ptodacea  turbidity.  The  filtrate  from  the  magnesia  precipitate  may 
either  be  acidified  at  once  with  acetic  acid,  or  the  uranium  can  be  pre- 
dpitaied  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  off  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  then  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  M.  J.  S. 

Alxxms  of  Vanadium  Trioxide.  By  Augusto  Picoini  {ZeiLcmorg, 
Chem.,  1897,  13,  441—446  ;  also  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  304:).— Potassium 
vanadium  alwrnj  ^2^2(^^4)4  +  ^^^2^>  ^^  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  alums  previously  described.  It  crystallises  in  transparent, 
greenish-violet  crystals,  belonging  to  the  cubic  system.  It  is  very  easily 
soluble  in  water,  crystallises  only  from  the  syrupy  solution  when 
cooled  to  0 — 10°,  and  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  20°, 
forming  a  green  liquid ;  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gradually  loses  part  of  its  water  j  at  100°,  it  loses  35  per  cent.; 
and  becomes  anhydrous  at  230°.     Sp.  gr.  =  1782  at  4°/20°. 

ThaUium  vanadium  dlum/Y!\^ ^(^0^^  +  24H2O,  crystallises  in  pentago- 
nal hemihedric  or  dyakisdodecahedric,  reddish-violet  crystals  belonging 
to  the  cnbic  system.  It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  somewhat 
less  so  in  the  cold.  The  crystals  gradually  alter  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  behave  like  the  preceding  salt  when  heated,  becoming  anhydrous 
at  230°,  and  leaving  a  yellowLeh-green  residue.  Sp.  gr.  =>  2*342  at 
4°/20°. 

Sodium  vanadium  alum,  Na2V2(^^4)4  +  2^^0>  crystallises  from  its 
syrapy  solution  at  0°  in  octahedra,  and  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalli- 
sation at  9° 

The  author  gives  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  and  solubilities  of 
the  vanadium  alums  and  the  refractive  indices  of  the  crystals. 

E.  C.  R. 

An  Experiment  with  Gold.  By  M.  Caret  Lea  (ZeiL  anorg, 
Chem,  1897, 13,  447—448  ;  also  Am.  J.  Sd.,  [iv],  3,  64).— A  beautiful 
green  solution  is  obtained  when  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
hypophosphite  is  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  a  gold  chloride  solution  (10  c.c.= 
1  gram  of  gold)  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid ;  as  soon  as  the  solu- 
tion begins  to  darken,  30  c.c.  of  water  is  added.  This  solution  becomes 
gradually  turbid,  and  a  bluish-black  precipitate  of  metallic  gold  is 
deposited.  After  filtration,  the  green  filtrate  again  becomes  gradually 
turbid,  and  this  phenomenon  can  be  observed  many  times.  The  green 
coloration  is  due  to  the  presence  of  finely  divided  metallic  gold  pre- 
cipitated in  the  blue  modification  ;  and  if  the  solution  is  shaken  and 
fdlowed  to  remain,  a  precipitate  of  gold  is  obtained  on  the  sides  of  the 
c»ntatning  vessel  which  is  yellowish- brown  by  reflected  light  and  bright 
blue  by  transmitted  light  E.  C.  K 

Action  of  Phosphorus  on  Platinum.  By  A.  Gbanqer  {CompU 
rend.j  1896,  123,  1284 — 1285). — When  platinum  is  heated  in  phos- 
phorus vapour  in  a  current  of  carbouic  anhydride  at  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  start  and  maintain  the  action,  the  product  is  a  greyish- 
black,  lustrous,  friable  mass  of  the  phosphide  PtgP^  described  by 
Clarke  and  Joslin  (Abstr.,  1884,  400).  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
statement  of  these  observers,  the  author  fiuds  that*  this  phosphide  is 
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completelj  soluble  in  aqua  regia  if  the  action  is  suffioientlj  prolonged. 
At  high  temperatures,  a  product  is  obtained  which  approximates  in 
composition  to  PtP,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  the  product  retains  only 
4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

When  spongy  platinum  is  used,  the  action  takes  place  below  a  red 
heat,  And  the  product  is  then  the  diphosphide  FtPj-  ^ntrarj  to 
Schrbtter's  statement,  the  author  finds  that  this  compound  is  not  com- 
pletely soluble  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  part  that  dissolyes  has  exactly 
the  composition  Pt^Pg.  C.  H.  B. 


Minerallogical  Chemistry. 


Igneous  Bocks  from  Smyrna  and  Pergamon.  By  Hbnrt  S. 
Washington  (Anier.  J.  Sci,^  1897,  [iv],  3,  41 — 50). — Several  andesitic 
rocks  from  near  Smyrna'  and  Pergamon,  in  western  Asia  Minor,  are 
described ;  analyses  are  given  of  the  following.  I,  augite-andesite 
from  Mount  Pages,  south  of  Smyrna ;  the  fresh  rock  is  dark  grey, 
with  numerous  phenocrysts  of  labradorite,  augite,  and  fewer  of  biotite, 
in  a  hyalopilitic  ground-mass  consisting  of  microlites  of  labradorite 
and  orthoclase  and  a  colourless  glass ;  sp.  gr.  2*640.  II,  augite-ande- 
site from  Kara  Tash,  west  of  Smyrna ;  this  is  a  very  dark,  compact 
rock  with  numerous  small  labradorite,  and  few  augite  and  biotite,  pheno- 
crysts in  an  almost  black,  highly  vitreous  ground-mass ;  sp.  gr.  2*601. 
Ill,  biotite-dacite  from  Pergamon;  when  fresh,  this  a  dark  grey 
rock  with  numerous  phenocrysts  of  labradorite,  biotite,  hornblende, 
and  some  of  sanidine,  in  a  fine-grained  or  vitreous  ground-mass ;  sp.  gr. 
2*525  ;  here,  although  no  quartz  is  present,  the  silica  is  high  enough 
for  the  rock  to  be  called  a  dacite. 
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The  rocks  are  compared  with  other  volcanic  rocks  from  western 
Asia  Minor.  L.  J.  & 

Missourite,  a  new  Leucite  Bock  ftom  Montana.  By  Walter 
H.  Weed  and  Louis  V.  Piesson  {Amer.  J.  Scl,  1896,  [iv],  2, 315 — 323). 
— The  Highland  Mountain  consists  of  an  extinct  group  of  greatly 
eroded  volcanoes  rising  out  of  the  plains  of  central  Montana.  The 
granular  rock  here  described  forms  the  irregular  core  or  stock,  2\ 
miles  long,  of  one  of  these  denuded  volcanic  centres ;  it  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Shonkin  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
freshest  and  coarsest-grained  rock  is  dark  grey,  with  a  mottled  appeal^ 
ance,  much  resembling  a  coarse-grained  gabbro ;  it  has  the  following 
percentage  mineralogical  composition  : 

Iron  ore.    Augite.       Olivine.     Biotite.     Leucite.     Analcite*    Zeolitem 
5  50  15  G  16  4  4 
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The  stractnre  is  granular,  but  is  wholly  allotriomorphic ;  iron  ore, 
apaUte,  and  olivine  have  been  first  formed,  whilst  the  leucite  and  augite 
have  crystallised  contemporaneously. 

Leucite,  separated  from  the  powdered  rock  by  means  of  a  heavy 
liquid,  gave  analysis  I,  this  agrees  with  the  usual  formula  KAl(Si03)2 ; 
average  sp.  gr.  2*44. 

Analcite  and  a  new  zeolite  have  been  formed  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  leucite.  The  small  portion  of  the  powdered  rock  which 
floated  in  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  2*30  gave  analysis  II  ]  it  consists  of  a  minute 
intergrowth  of  two  minerals,  one  isotropic  and  probably  analcite,  the 
other  with  weak  double  refraction  which,  as  shown  by  the  analysis,  is 
probably  a  potassium  zeolite  of  the  natrolite  type.  Deducting  from  II 
the  constituents  of  analcite,  the  figures  under  III  are  obtained  ;  these 
agree  approximately  with  the  formula  (Kg^Ca) AlgSijOj^  +  2H2O,  which 
is  like  that  of  natrolite,  but  with  potassium  and  calcium  in  place  of 
sodium;  a  potassium  zeolite  would  be  the  expected  result  of  the 
alteration  of  leucite. 
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— 

— 

312 

15*35 

— 

9-61 

100-00 

IV.    4606     1001 

3*17 

14*74 

10*55 

514 

1-31 

1-44 

Total 
(leas  0 

FeO.     TiO,. 
IV.  cent.  5*61     0*73 

P«0^ 

MnO. 

BaO. 

SrO. 

SO3. 

CI. 

for  CI). 

0*21 

trace 

0*32 

0*20 

005 

003 

9(9*56 

The  bulk  analysis  of  the  rock  by  E.  B.  Hurlburt  is  given  under 
rV ;  this  is  compared  with  analyses  of  Bk  leucite-basalt,  absarokite  of 
IddingSy  and  shonkinite  (A.bstr.,  1896,  ii,  192).  Here  there  is  about 
the  same  silica  percentage  as  in  shonkinite,  but  there  is  more  potas- 
sium, so  that  leucite  has  been  formed  instead  of  orthoclase.  Leucite 
has  not  before  been  described  as  a  constituent  of  a  granular,  plutonic 
rock.  L.  J.  S. 

CompoBition  of  Hawaiicui  Soils  and  Bocks.  By  Albert  B. 
Lyons  {Amer.  J.  Sin.^  1896,  [iv],  2,  421 — 429).— Several  analyses  are 
given  of  fresh  and  weathered  volcanic  rocks,  and  of  the  soils  derived 
from  these.  I  is  the  mean  of  9  analyses  of  fresh  lavas  (the  silica 
extremes  are  35*86  and  58*06).  II  the  mean  of  3  analyses  of  tufa ; 
this  consists  essentially  of  fragments  of  lava,  more  or  less  weathered, 
with  also  some  fragments  of  coral  limestone,  &c.  Ill  is  the  mean  of 
3  analyses  of  "  rotten  "  (weathered)  lava.  lY  the  mean  of  10  analyses 
of  soils ;  here  the  material  was  boiled  for  2  hours  in  hydrochloric  acid 
of  spi  gr.  1*15,  and  the  percentages  are  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  igAi ted  material.  By  this  method,  the  insoluble  residue  consists 
almoM  whoUy  of  silica  and  titanic  anhydride,  but  contains  some  in- 
soluble alkaH  silicates.  I  a,  <fec.,  are  the  same  analyses  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Al^Og,  and  all  the  iron,  as  FegOg,  have  re- 
mained constant ;  this  shows  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  of 
silica,  as  well  as  of  the  more  sohibile  cQnstitvipnts. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

la. 

Ila. 

Ilia. 

IVa, 

SiOa 
TiO, 
AljO, 

47-86 
3-63 

41-79 

21-32\ 
7-33/ 

40  00 

1680 
128 

1393 

320\ 
110/ 

800 

15  05 

14-02 

32-81 

22-59\ 
30-05 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

lie^ 

8-59 

14-69 

33-92\ 
2-31/ 

•4'46 

1-11 

156 

37 

35 

not  cfet. 

MnO 

0-60 

0-29 

0-30 

0-21 

18 

10 

5 

4 

CaO 

8-62 

10-55 

trace 

1-26 

303 

352 

— 

22 

MgO 

6-08 

10-73 

0-58 

1-19 

213 

858 

9 

20 

Na«0 
K.0 

4-22 

1-99 

0  47 

0-60 

148 

66 

7 

9 

1-07 

0-91 

trace 

0-43 

87 

80 

— 

8 

cGo 

0-19 

0-09 

0-30 

— 

7 

3 

5 

not  est. 

P2O5 

0-65 

0-67 

0-42 

0-68 

23 

23 

6 

12 

SO, 

0-10 

013 

0-42 

0-22 

4 

4 

6 

4 

COj, 

— 

3-29 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

s 

Oil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

L.  J.  S. 

[The  Sacramento  Mountains  Meteorite.]  By  Warben  M.  Foote 
(Amer.  J,  Sci.f  1897,  [iv],  3,  65 — 66). — ^This  iron,  which  has  been  found 
in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  Eddy  Co.,  New  Mexico,  weighs  237 
kilos.,  and  measures  80  x  60  x  20  cm.  On  the  surface  are  the  usual 
characteristic  markings  and  pittings,  and  the  Widmansiatten  figures 
are  exceptionally  regular  and  distinct.  The  latter  distinguish  this  iron 
from  the  El  Capitan  iron,  found  in  1893  about  90  miles  north  of  the 
Sacramento  range.  As  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  surface  altera- 
tion the  iron  must  have  fallen  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  it  is 
probably  the  meteor  seen  to  fall  in  1876.  Analysis  gave  Fe,  91'39; 
M,  7-86  ;  Co,  052 ;  Total,  99'77.  L.  J.  S. 

[Water]  ftom  Chichan-Kanab,  Yucataji.  By  Jas.  Lewis  Howe, 
and  H.  D.  Campbell  {Amer.  J.  Scl,  1896,  [iv],  2,  413— .415) —The 
Chichan-Kanab  (little  sea)  is  an  almost  unknown  lake,  over  6  leagues 
in  length,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  Water  from 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake  gave  analysis  I,  in  grams  per  litre ;  that 
from  the  centre  of  the  lake  gave  II. 

Ca.  Mg.  K.  Na.  SO^.  CI.  HaS. 

I.    0-865        0-313        0025        O'SOl        3-361        0-368  — 

II.    0-600        0-325        0-019        0533        2*607        0-862        0-0495 

The  water  near  the  shore  is  thus  richer  in  calcium  sulphate  than 
that  at  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Samples  of  material  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake  consist  of  gypsum.  L.  J.  S. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  Causes  of  Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  the  Ltmgs,  By  J. 
LoBKAiN  Smith  and  John  S.  Haldane  {Proc,  physioL  Soc,  1896 — 1897, 
16). — The  normal  oxygen  tension  of  arterial  blood  varies  from  35  to 
66  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere  in  different  animals,  but  is  nearly 
always  higher  than  that  in  the  alveoli.  It  rises  and  falls  with  rise 
and  fall  of  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  inspired  air.  It  falls  with  a  fall 
of  body  temperature.     When  the  oxygen  supply  of  the  body  is  in- 
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sufficient,  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  blood  leaving  the  langs  rises 
relatiTely  to  that  of  the  alveolar  air  and  may  become  three  or  four 
times  as  high.  Assuming  that  haemoglobin  has  the  same  properties 
inside  and  outside  the  body,  the  symptoms  caused  by  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  inspired  air,  are 
not  dae  to  the  heemoglobin  passing  through  the  lungs  being  insuffi- 
ciently saturated  with  oxygen.  W.  D.  H. 

Elimination  of  Water  and  Carbonio  Anhydride  f^om  the 
Skin.  By  Wakelin  Babbatt  (/.  Physiol,,  1897,  21,  192—208 ;  Proc. 
fhysiol.  Soc.,  1896—1897, 10— 12).— The  output  of  carbonic  anhydride 
from  the  skin  is  small  compared  with  that  of  water ;  the  ratio  for  the 
upper  limb  at  35°  is  1 :  200.  There  are  variations  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hoar  to  hour.  At  35°,  the  elimination  of  carbonic  anhydride 
is  greater  than  at  25° ;  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  elimination  of 
water  is  not  marked. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  limb  causes  an  increase  in  the 
carbonic  anhydride  and  a  decrease  in  the  water  eliminated. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Qreat  Altitude  on  the  Formation  of  Haemoglo- 
bin. By  J.  Wbiss  {Zeit,  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  526— 527).— The 
experiments  were  made  on  rabbits  at  A.ndermatt  and  Pilatus.  Ck>ntrol 
experiments  were  carried  out  on  animals  of  the  same  litters  kept  at 
Basle.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  (from 
12 — 24  per  cent.),  but  none  in  the  haemoglobin.  There  is  no  ground 
for  attributing  a  beneficial  iufluence  of  high  altitudes  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  iron  and  formation  of  haemoglobin.  W.  D.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Inanition  on  the  Bones  and  Teeth.  By  Hugo 
Wkiskb  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  485— 499),— The  experiments 
were  made  on  rabbits.  After  starvation,  there  is  a  slight  loss  of 
weight  in  the  bones,  which  falls  equally  on  their  organic  and  inorganic 
constituents.  In  the  teeth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  falls  principally 
on  their  organic  constituents.  W.  J),  H. 

A  DiflRifidon  Apparatus.  By  E.  Waymouth  Reid  {J,  Physiol, , 
1897,  21,  85 — 100). — ^The  apparatus  described  and  figured  is  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relative  diffusibilities  through  parchment 
paper  of  substances  (glucose  and  peptone)  normally  absorbed  in  the 
intestine  under  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  (fee,  analogous  to 
those  in  the  body.  These  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  of  com- 
paring the  numbers  with  those  obtained  in  the  gut  of  the  living  animal. 
The  same  paper  can  be  used  over  again  for  glucose,  but  proteid  solu- 
tions affect  its  permeability.  GrUbler's  peptone  is  twice  as  diffusible 
as  Witte's,  and  glucose  is  3*74  times  more  diffusible  than  GrUbler's 
peptone.  W.  D.  H. 

Amount  of  Nuoleon  in  Human  Muscles.  By  Martin  Mulleb 
{Zeii.  physiol.  Chem,,  1897,  22,  561— 566).— The  amount  of  nucleon 
(phosphorcarnic  acid)  found  in  the  muscles  of  human  adults  in  these 
experiments  was  01 1,  013,  and  0*22  per  cent.  It  is  less  in  the 
muscles  of  the  new  born  ;  in  five  experiments,  the  results  were  :  004  ; 
006  ',  002  ;  000 ;  and  001  per  cent,  W.  D.  H. 
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Influenoe  of  Fat  in  the  Pood  on  Milk.  By  Henry  Wing  (Ann. 
Agronom.,  1896,  22,  94—95  ;  from  Cornell  Univ.  Agric.  Exp.  Stat.  Bul- 
letin, 1895). — The  addition  of  fat  to  the  fodder  of  cows  increases  neither 
the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  nor  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

W.  D.  H. 

Amount  of  Nucleon  in  Cow's,  Human,  and  Qoat's  Milk.  By 
Karl  Wittmaack  (Zeit.  phf/siol.  Ckem.,  1897,  22,  567— 674).— In 
cow's  milk,  the  percentage  of  nucleon  (phosphorcamic  acid)  averaged 
0056  ;  in  human  milk,  0-124 ;  in  goat's  milk,  O'll.  W.  D.  H. 

Phosphorus  in  Human  and  Cow's  Milk.  By  Max  A.  Sieg- 
fried (Zeit.  pkysioL  Chim,,  1897,  22,  575—578). — In  cow's  milk,  the 
phosphorus  of  the  nucleon  accounts  for  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
phosphorus ;  in  human  milk,  where  the  nucleon  is  twice  as  abundant 
(see  Wittmaack,  preceding  abstract),  it  accounts  for  41*5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  phosphorus.  The  rest  of  the  phosphorus  in  human  milk  is  in 
the  casein  ;  there  is  practically  no  inorganic  phosphorus. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Acids  and  Alkalifl  on  the  Electrotonic  Currents  of 
Nerve.  By  Augustus  D.  Waller  {Ftoc.  pifiysiol.  Soo.,  1896 — 1897, 
6 — 9). — ^The  typical  effect  of  acids  is  to  augment  the  catelectrotonic 
and  diminish  the  anelectrotonic  current.  Alkalis  produce  the  opposite 
effect.  W.  D.  H. 

Deep  and  Surface  Temperature  of  the  Body  after  Section 
of  the  Spinal  Cord.  By  Marcus  S.  Pembrey  {Proc.  physiol.  Soc.^ 
1896 — 1897,  13 — 15). — The  observations  were  made  on  a  patient  in 
whom  the  cord  had  been  crushed.  The  surface  temperature  of  the 
paralysed  parts  was  high,  even  when  the  deep  temperature  was  sub- 
normal. The  paralysed  parts  were  dry  compared  with  the  non- 
paralysed  portions  of  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  a  Meal  on  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Urine.  By  Otto 
Veraqott  {J.  Physiol.,  1897,  21,  112— 125).— After  a  meal  rich  in 
proteids,  the  output  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  shows  three  rises,  one  im- 
mediately, the  second  2  to  4  hours,  and  the  third  6  to  7  hours  later. 
If  the  food  is  poor  in  proteids,  the  three  rises  are  still  seen,  but  are 
not  so  well  defined.  The  first  rise  is  the  most  constant.  Residence  at 
1000  metres  above  sea-le^el  makes  no  difference  in  the  result. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Yellow  Pigment  of  Urine.  By  Archibald  E.  Garrod  (J. 
Physiol.,  1897,  21,  190— 191).— Riva  and  Chiodera  have  stated  that 
the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  urobilin  is  to  convert  it 
partially  into  a  substance  which  has  the  characters  of  the  yellow 
pigment  of  urine. 

Conversely,  in  the  present  paper  it  is  shown  that  the  action  of  pure 
aldehyde  on  the  yellow  pigment  (in  neutral  alcoholic  solution)  is  to 
convert  it  very  largely  into  a  substance  with  the  characters  of 
urobilin. 

The  yellow  pigment  does  not  necessarily  come,  however,  ultimatelv 
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from  the  bQe  pigment^  but  also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  from  the  blood 
pigment,  niobilin  being  in  each  case  an  intermediate  substance. 

W.  D.  H. 

Albaxnosuria.  Bj  Kabl  H.  Huppebt  {ZeU.  physiol.  Chma.,  1897, 
22,  500— 507).— Some  years  ago  Noel-Paton  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  290) 
described  a  crystalline  proteid  occurring  in  human  urine.  Crystallisa- 
tien  occurred  spontaneously  in  the  urine  on  standing,  and  the  proteid 
was  recrystallised  after  its  separation  from  the  urine  by  the  use  of 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  present  article  points  out  that  this  proteid, 
which  Nocl-Paton  considered  to  be  a  globulin,  is  probably  hetero- 
albumose.  The  principal  ground  on  wUch  this  conclusion  is  based  is 
the  concordance  in  its  ultimate  analysis  with  that  of  albumoses  in 
other  cases  of  albumosuria,  and  with  that  of  KUhne's  heteroalbumose. 

W.  D.  H. 

Fibriniiria.  By  David  M.  Greig  {J,  Pathol,  cmd  Bacteriol,,  1897, 4, 
401 — 403). — ^The  occurrence  of  urine  which  deposits  a  clot  of  fibrin  on 
standing  is  a  rare  condition.  The  details  of  such  a  case  are  described  ; 
temporary  congestion  of  the  kidneys  led  apparently  to  an  exudation  of 
blood  plasma,  and  this  formed  the  source  of  the  fibrin. 

W.  D.  H. 

Multiple  Intestinal  Concretions  in  Man.  By  Cabl  Th.  Mobneb 
{Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  522— 525).— The  concretions  removed 
from  the  intestine  of  a  man  gave  the  following  result  on  analysis  : 

Magnesiom  ammonium  phosphate    82 '23  per  cent. 

Calcium  phosphate 5*24  „ 

Magnesium  phosphate 1*64  „ 

Calcium  carbonate 1*61  „ 

Calcium  soap  0*75  „ 

Neutral  fat... 020  „ 

Insolable  organic  substance 1*90  „ 

Water  traces  of  soluble  organic  substances,  &c....  6*43  „ 

W.  D.  H. 

Ohlorides  and  Phosphates  of  the  Blood  in  Disease.  By 
Waclaw  von  Mobaczbwski  {Virduno's  Arehiv,,  1896,  146,  42i — 452). 
—The  blood  was  investigated  in  a  number  of  diseased  conditions  of 
diverse  kinds.  Clinical  and  chemical  details  are  given  in  each  case. 
In  pneumonia,  the  chlorides  are  diminished  j  they  rise  after  the  crisis. 
The  phosphates  are  abundant;  this  is  usual  in  acute  diseases,  the 
urine  showing  a  correspondence.  In  nephritis,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  chlorides  and  a  decrease  in  the  phosphates.  In  lead  poisoning,  if 
lead  is  passing  into  the  urine,  the  blood  is  rich  in  chlorides.  The 
urine  is  poor  in  chlorides,  rich  in  phosphates,  the  opposite  to  the 
blood ;  the  same  is  true  for  ansamia.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiologioal  Action  of  Nitrites.  By  John  S.  Haldake,  B.  H. 
Makgill,  and  A«  £.  Mavrooobdato  (/.  PhysioL,  1897,  21,  160->189). 
—A  full  account  of  experiments  of  which  a  preliminary  notice  has 
already  appeared  (this  vol.,  ii,  63).  W.  D.  H. 
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Physiological  Action  of  Choline,  Neurine,  and  Allied  Sub- 
stances. By  Frederick  Walker  MoTT,  and  William  D.  Halliburton 
{Proc,  physiol  Soc,  1896—1897,  18— 20).— When  injected  into  the 
circulation,  small  doses  of  choline  hydrochloride  cause  a  marked 
temporary  fall  of  hlood  pressure,  which  is  cardiac,  and  not  peripheral 
in  origin.  It  occurs  also  after  section  of  the  vagi.  Neurine  hydro- 
chloride produces  a  preliminary  fall  and  a  subsequent  rise  of  pressure, 
respiration  being  slowed  and  deepened.  This  drug  is  more  toxic  than 
choline,  less  than  a  decigram  being  the  fatal  dose  in  a  dog ;  respira- 
tion ceases  before  the  heart. 

The  physiological  interest  of  these  observations  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  in  cases  of  brain  disease,  where,  as 
in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  there  is  great  wasting  of  the  brain 
substance  and  disintegration  of  its  cells,  produces  exactly  the  same 
effects  as  solutions  of  choline.  Normal  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  innocuous  ; 
the  toxicity  of  the  pathological  fluid  is  due  to  some  non-proteid 
substance  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  is  probable  that 
this  substance  is  choline,  derived  from  the  lecithin  of  the  brain.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  enfeebled  circulation  with  severe  fainting  fits  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  so  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  will  be  in  part  accounted  for.  The  blood  removed  by  vene- 
section from  patients  during  the  fits  contains  the  same  substance. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Hydra49tine  Hydrochloride.  By 
Charles  D.  F.  Phillips  and  Marcus  S.  Pembrey  {Proc.  phystol,  Soc, 
1896—1897,  4— 6).— The  effect  of  hydrastine  hydrochloride  on  the 
various  systems  is  described  in  detail ;  the  most  marked  effect  is  con- 
vulsions similar  to  those  produced  by  strychnine.  The  drug  is  used  as 
an  abortefacient,  and  the  present  experiments  on  cats  confirm  this ;  it, 
however,  at  the  same  time  kills  the  offspring.  W.  D.  H. 

Fermented  Pish.  By  Carl  Th.  Mornbr  {ZeiL  physiol.  Chem.y 
1897,  22,  514 — 521). — In  some  parts  of  northern  Sweden,  fish  are 
loosely  packed  in  casks  with  a  little  salt,  the  casks  are  closed,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  weeks.  The  fish,  therefore,  is  eaten  in 
what  is  practically  a  putrefied  condition.  The  gases  obtained  were 
carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  vapour  of  methyl 
mercaptan.  Succinic  acid  is  abundant,  and  so  are  both  volatile,  and 
solid  fatty  acids.  Ammonia,  methylamine,  dimethylamine,  trimethyl- 
amine,  and  choline  were  found  among  the  bases.  Leucine  is  present 
in  abundance,  and  ethylic  alcohol  and  acetone  in  small  quantities. 
Tyrosine,  indole,  scatole,  phenol,  putrescin  and  cadaverine  are  absent. 

W.  D.  H. 

Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Butylio  Alcohol  Fermentation.  By  Oskar  Emicsrling  {Ber.y 
1897,  30,  451— 453).— After  repeated  attempts  to  isolate  Fitz's  ''Bacil- 
lus hutylicuSy^  a  variety  of  hay,  obtained  from  Alsace,  was  ultimately 
found  to  yield  this  organism. 
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The  pure  badUxus  quickly  sets  up  butylic  alcohol  fermentation  in 
glyeerol,  producing  from  100  grams  of  glycerol,  6*3  grams  of  pure  nor- 
mal butylic  alcohol,  and  from  100  grams  of  mannitol^  10 '5  grams  of 
batylic  alcohol.  Comparison  with  Beyerinck's  *'  GrantUobacter  butyl- 
tctim"  showed  that  the  latter  produced  no  trace  of  butyljc  alcohol 
from  glycerol,  although  it  gave  it  with  grape  sugar ;  it  is  not  identical, 
therefore,  with  Fitz's  baciUus. 

On  distilling  the  product  of  the  action  of  the  bacillus  on  grape-sugar, 
a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  substance  melting  at  60^,  probably  palmitic 
acid,  passes  over  along  with  the  ethylic  alcohol  and  steam. 

J.  F.  T. 

The  Changes  which  take  place  in  Milk,  either  Spontaneously 
or  during  Culinary  Processes.  By  Amtoine  Bi^champ  {Bull,  Soc, 
Clam.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  426—456.  See  this  vol.,  113, 183).— A  continua- 
tion of  an  historical  review  of  the  subject.  M.  W.  T. 

Fermentation  produced  by  Moulds.  By  Oskab  Emmerling 
(Bvr.y  1897,  30,  454 — 455). — By  the  action  of  Mucw  racemosua  on 
100  grams  of  cane-sugar  in  a  solution  containing  2  grams  of  potassium 
phosphate,  1  gram  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  5  grams  of  potassium 
nitrate  in  1500  grams  of  water,  large  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride 
are  produced,  together  with  1*46  per  cent,  of  ethylic  alcohol  and  0*31 
gram  of  pure  succinic  acid,  the  latter  being  isolated  by  means  of  its 
lead  salt.  On  extracting  the  fQtrate  from  the  lead  salt  with  alcohol 
and  evaporating,  1*83  gram  of  glycerol  (identified  by  means  of  the 
acnddehyde  reaction)  were  obtained. 

The  numbers  representing  the  relative  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances produced  in  this  fermentation  are :  alcohol  22,  glycerol  1*85,  and 
succinic  acid  0-31.  J.  F.  T. 

Hydrolysis  of  Melezitose  by  Soluble  Ferments.  By  Emile  E. 
BouBQUKLOT  and  H.  H^eissey  {J.  Fharm,,  1896,  [vil,  4,  385—387. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  322). — Distilled  water  which  has  been  left 
in  contact  with  a  mature  culture  of  Aspergillus  niger  for  3  days  readily 
hydrolyses  melezitose,  most  probably  into  cf -glucose  and  touranose. 

J.  J.  S. 

Action  of  the  Oxidising  Ferment  of  Mushrooms  on  Phenols 
and  Phenolic  Ethers.  By  Emile  E.  Bouequelot  (/.  PAArm.,.1896, 
[vi],  4^  241—248,  and  440—447.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  383,  and 
this  voL,  ii,  66). — ^The  oxidising  ferment  is  best  obtained  from  Russula 
ddica,  or,  in  default  of  this,  from  Lacta/riua  vdutinus,  Bert.,  or  L,  vel- 
lereusy  Fr.,  but  the  latter  yield  less  active  solutions. 

Phenol,  in  a  slightly  alkaline  solution,  is  readily  oxidised  by  the 
ferment.  Quinol,  pyrogallol,  and  its  isomerides  are  also  readily  oxi- 
dised. Phloroglucinol,  however,  is  oxidised  but  slowly.  Anisoil  and 
phenetoily  in  aqueous  alcohol,  are  readily  oxidised ;  also  guaiacol.  The 
latter  is  not  merely  coloured  by  the  oxidising  ferment  of  mushrooms, 
but  also  by  ferments  from  numerous  phanerogams.  The  red  colour 
produced  on  guaiacol  can  be  changed  to  blue  by  adding  a-naphtbol  in 
aqueous  alcohol.  Acetylguaiacol  and  veratrole  give  yellowish-red  pre- 
cipitates ;  a  solution  of  creosol  first  changes  to  green,  and  then  becomes 
reddish-yellow,  but,  on  shaking,  it  again  turns  green ;  finally,  a  yellowish 
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precipitate  is  formed.  Acetyleugenol  behaves  in  much  the  same  ivay 
as  eugenol.  YanilliD,  in  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  gives  a  volumi- 
nous precipitate,  and  the  reaction  proceeds  more  readily  in  the  presence 
of  a  little  acid.     Vanillic  acid  acts  in  much  the  same  way. 

J.  J.  S. 

Selection  of  Organic  Nutritive  Substances.  By  Wilhelm 
Pfepfee  {Bied  Centr.,  1896,  25,  813—814 ;  from  Fringheim's  Jaharb.^ 
1896,  28,  206—268;  and  Boi.  C&nbr.,  1896,  65,  202).— In  experiments 
with  Aspergillus  niger  grown  in  a  solution  containing  glycerol  (1  per 
cent.)  and  dextrose  (6  per  cent.),  it  was  found  that  the  glycerol  was 
not  attacked,  whilst  with  2  per  cent,  dextrose  and  7*3  per  ooit. 
glycerol,  the  dextrose  was  entirely  consumed.  FeniciUium  utilifies 
glycerol  in  relatively  large  amounts.  Lactic  acid  also  is  not  attacked 
in  presence  of  dextrose,  whilst  acetic  acid  is  utilised  in  greater  quantity 
than  dextrose  when  they  are  present  together.  Small  quantities  of 
dextrose  in  presence  of  much  peptone  are  entirely  consumed.  Both  fungi 
attack  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids,  but  prefer  the  former.  Asper- 
gillus Jlavesce7iSy  and  Monilia  ca/ndida  behave  similarly,  whilst  Asper- 
gillusfwmigatuSfMoTtierella  reticulata^  Saceharomyces  elUpeoideus,  "roee 
yeast,''  ''Levure  de  Duclaux,"  and  B.  subtilis  utilise  both  acids  equally. 

LsBVo- tartaric  acid  is  an  unsuitable  food  for  such  fungi  as  prefer  the 
dextro-acid,  but  suitable  for  those  which  do  not  split  up  racemic  acid. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  the  nutritive  value  of  organic  sub- 
stances and  their  chemical  constitution,  there  is  no  definite  rule ;  com- 
pounds very  similarly  constituted  may  have  very  different  food  values, 
and  vice  versa.  The  nutritive  value  alsQ  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
heats  of  combustion,  which  are,  for  example,  identical  in  the  case  of 
the  optical  antipodes,  which  are  frequently  physiologically  different. 

The  relative  food  value  is  generally  estimated  from  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment under  equal  conditions.  The  author  also  determined  the 
amounts  of  dry  fungus  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  100  parts  of 
nutritive  matter.  The  relation  is  called  the  economic  coefficient.  In 
the  case  of  Aspergillus  niger,  the  following  economic  coefficients  were 
obtained:  glycerol  =  20;  dextrose  =  43.  With  FeniciUium  glaucumj 
glycerol  =  20  \  dextrose  =  33. 

Aspergillus  niger,  beer  yeast,  and  Saccharomyces  dlipsaujUus  in  no 
case  attacked  mandelic  acid.  FeniciUium  glau^ywn  hehs,yed  differently. 
Yeasts  which  split  up  racemic  acid,  seemed  to  prefer  dextromandelie 
acid,  whilst  Isevo-mandelic  acid  was  chiefly  consumed  when  inoculated 
with  a  mixture  of  putrefying  bacteria.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

OrystaUisation  of  Xanthophyll  (Carotin)  and  Proof  of  its 
Presence  in  Leaves.  By  Hans  Molisch  (C/iem.  Cenir,,  1896,  i, 
816—816;  from  Ber.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  14,  18— 28).— The  author's 
'potash'  method  of  separating  chlorophyll  and  xanthophyll  in  leaves  is 
as  follows.  The  fresh  gi*een  leaves,  either  whole  or  in  small  pieces,  are 
immersed  in  dilute  alcohol  containing  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by 
volume,  and  in  which  20  per  cent,  by  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide 
is  dissolved,  and  left  in  closed  vessels  in  the  dark  until  all  the  chloro- 
phyll has  been  extracted.  In  many  cases,  one  day  suffices  for  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  chlorophyll,  the  whole  of  the  xanthophyll 
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renuining  in  the  leaves.  After  washing  with  water,  the  leaves  are 
immersed  in  glycerol.  Every  cell  which  formerly  contained  chlorophyll 
is  now  seen  under  the  microscope  to  contain  crystals  of  zanthophyll ; 
and  whilst  the  epidermis  and  vascular  bundles  are  free  from  these  crys- 
tals, the  assimilation  parenchyma  appears  impregnated  with  them.  In 
some  few  cases,  the  zanthophyll  separates  in  yeUow  drops,  or  permeates 
the  whole  of  the  cell  content.  The  crystals  vary  from  yellowish  to 
browmsh  orange,  and  exhibit  a  most  remarkable  nacreous  lustre. 
Crystall(^raphic  examinations  were  made  with  the  leaves  of  Mimvlu  8 
wtMchaiu8f  Dougl. ;  Polygontmi  Hnctorivmy  L. ;  Mercurialis  annua,  L*, 
and  an  etiolated  leaf  of  wheat.  The  xanthophyll  crystals  obtained 
from  Viola  odoraia  have  the  form  of  very  long,  narrow  tables.  Their 
optical  properties  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 
Unmistakable  differences  in  the  crystals  from  various  crystallisations 
render  it  improbable  that  they  are  all  identical.  They  are  soluble  in 
ether,  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  glacial  acetic 
add,  and  concentrated  solution  of  chloral  hydrate,  but  insoluble  in 
dilate  adds  and  alkalis,  and  in  water  and  glycerol.  With  concentrated 
•ulphoric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  the  crystals  become  indigo-blue,  turning 
quickly  yellow,  however,  in  the  latter  case^  Bromine  water  or  vapour 
causes  a  fugitive  blue  coloration,  and  then  the  crystals  become  colourless. 

With  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  phenol  or  thymol,  the 
crystals,  after  a  short  time,  become  deep  blue.     In  iodised  chloral  hy-    ' 
dnte,  they  turn  dirty  green.     All  these  reactions  are  best  shown  with 
leaves  which  have  been  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  water. 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  crystals  formed 
in  this  reaction  are  all  xanthophyll  or  all  carotin  crystals,  or  whether 
these  are  identical  or  wheth-er  they  consist  in  part  of  colouring  mat- 
ters nearly  related  to  carotene.  He  names  them  all  carotin,  and  under- 
stands by  that  term  a  group  of  closely-related  colouring  matters 
which  are  analogous  to  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  carrot. 
Hie  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  crystals  are  not  coloured  choles- 
terol crystals.  E.  W.  W. 

Golouring  Matters  oontained  in  Leaves,  and  the  Relationship 
of  Chlorophyll  to  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Blood.  By  W.  0. 
A1.BZAKDKB  TscHiBCH  {Chem.  Centr,,  1896,  i,  816 — 817 ;  from  Sdiweiz. 
Woek.  Fharm.,  34^  85 — 87). — ^The  yellow-colouring  matter  of  leaves 
and  probably  that  also  of  flowers,  is  a  mixture  of  xanthocarotin,  whose 
solution  shows  three  absorption  bands  in  the  violet^  and  xanthophyll, 
whose  solution  exhibits  no  bands,  but  absorbs  the  ultra  violet  rays 
(end-abeorption).  Both  compounds  were  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
fonn,  and  neither  contains  nitrogen.  The  chlorophyll  of  living  leaves 
a  probably  the  product  of  the  union  of  two  other  compounds  of  which 
one  is  phyllocyanin,  and  the  other  a  colourless  compound  of  unknown 
composition.  Phyllocyanin  and  its  compounds  exhibit  absorption 
speetoa,  of  which  only  two  of  the  five  bands  seen  in  the  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum  agree  with  those  of  the  oxyheemoglobin  of  blood.  By 
emplajring  a  quartz  spectroscope,  the  author  has  detected  a  new  band 
it  the  end  of  the  violet  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  principal  absorp- 
tion band  of  blood  observed  by  l^ret,  resembling  it  also  in  its  constancy 
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of  position,  which  varies  only  between  the  lines  G  and  M.  The  reddish 
yellow  crystals  of  phyllopurpuric  acid  obtained  from  alkaline  solutions 
of  chlorophyll,  that  is,  from  salts  of  chlorophyllic  acid,  exhibit  essen- 
tially the  same  spectrum,  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum,  as  the  red 
hsematoporphyrin  prepared  by  Nencki  from  blood.  The  solutions  of 
both  show  a  red  fluorescence. 

Assuming  that  similarity  of  absorption  spectra  is  indicative  of 
similarity  of  atomic  constitution,  then  chlorophyll  must  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  blood.  Moreover,  both  series  of  com- 
pounds, on  distillation  with  zinc,  yield  pyrroline,  hence  both  evidently 
contain  the  pyrroline  ring. 

The  quartz  spectroscope  employed  by  the  author  contained  a  quarts 
doublet  lens  in  the  collimator  tube,  and  in  place  of  the  telescope  a  quartz 
lens.  The  prism  was  a  Cornu  prism  composed  of  dextro-  and  Isevo* 
rotatory  quartz.  The  containing  vessels  were  also  of  quartz,  and  the 
heliostat  had  a  German-silver  mirror.  With  this  apparatus,  the  solar 
spectrum  as  far  as  the  Fraunhofer  line  U  could  be  photographed  so  that 
the  additional  portion  of  the  spectrum  was  longer  than  the  ordinary 
visible  portion.  Many  phenomena  hitherto  named  end-absorptions 
were  found  to  consist  of  bands.  E.  W.  W. 

The  Supply  of  Soil  Nitrogen.  By  Eugen  W.  Hiloard  {Ann. 
Rep.  Agric,  Exper,  SUU.  Univ.  Calif omialor  1894 — 1895, 32— 35).— Ex- 
periments were  made  to  discover  a  plant  suitable  for  the  climate 
of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring,  especially  for  orchards. 
It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  orchards  have  been  carefully  weeded  for 
a  number  of  years,  their  production  decreases,  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  manures ;  the  soil,  moreover,  deteriorates  physically.  A 
leguminous  plant,  Tetragonolohus  purpwreua,  for  which  the  name 
"  square-pod  pea  "  is  proposed,  seems  likely  to  be  suitable.  It  yields 
24 — 26  tons  per  acre  (equivalent  to  about  5  tons  of  hay).  Its  nitrogen 
percentage  is  less  than  that  of  lucerne  or  clover,  but  the  nitrogen  of  the 
produce  of  an  acre  would  be  much  greater.  If  sown  in  January,  it 
could  be  ploughed  in  by  the  middle  of  May. 

The  alkali  soils  of  California  contain  in  the  first  12  inches  as  much 
as  0*33  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts,  consisting  mainly  of  sodium  chloride 
and  sulphate,  but  containing  no  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  nitrate.  This 
corresponds  with  1400  lbs.  of  sodium  nitrate  per  acre  in  the  first 
12  inches  of  soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  of  the  Salts  in  Alkali  Soils.  By  Eugen  W. 
HiLGABD  and  Robert  H.  Loughbidge  {Ann.  Rep.  Agric.  Exper.  Stat. 
Univ.  California  for  1894—1895,  37 — 71). — Under  ordinary  circum* 
stances,  the  alkali  soils  of  California  yield  very  heavy  crops,  or  nothing 
at  all|  according  to  whether  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  or  not.  With 
irrigation,  good  crops  are  certain  for  some  years,  after  which,  owing  to 
evaporation  and  the  consequent  rise  of  alkali  to  the  surface,  the  land 
becomes  worse  than  before.  The  following  numbers  show  the  amounts 
of  soluble  salts  (in  lbs.  per  acre)  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  unirrigated 
land,  bearing  natural  vegetation. 
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Sodium. 

Sodinm. 

Sodium. 

AlkaU. 

Nitrate. 

Chloride. 

Carbonate. 

Sulphates. 

Total. 

Ut  12  inches 

20 

190 

230 

370 

810 

2nd     „ 

— 

190 

4140 

730 

4460 

3rt      „ 



1040 

13590 

2450 

17080 

<th      „ 

— 

20 

4040 

620 

4680 

The  results  are  important  as  showing  that  the  greater  amount  of  the 
salts  are  not  far  from  the  surface,  and  that*  the  amount  is  limited. 
The  land  can  therefore  he  completely  cured  hy  underdrainage. 

The  application  of  gypsum  (1*5  tons  per  acre)  gives  very  good 
resnlts  witii  harley  on  land  which  was  otherwise  sterile.  It  was  found 
that  the  percentage  of  sodium  carbonate  was  gi'eatly  reduced  at  the 
surface,  and  even,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  subsoil.  The  appli* 
cation  of  gypsum  also  had  the  effect  of  liberating  potash  from  the 
leolites  of  the  soil,  giving  rise  to  an  increase  of  potassium  sulphate 
in  the  first  6  inches  of  soil.    The  nitrates  were  also  increased. 

In  order  to  check  evaporation,  the  land  should  be  deeply  tilled,  and 
to  enable  the  deep  tilth  to  be  maintained,  crops  should  be  grown  which 
allow  hoeing.  This  is,  however,  impossible  in  the  case  of  **  black  '^ 
alkali  soils ;  these  must  be  treated  with  gypsum  some  time  before 
sowing,  after  which  irrigation  may  be  necessary.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Growing  Stigar  Beets  on  Alkali  Soils.  By  Eugen  W.  Hilgabd 
and  RoBSBT  H.  Louohbidge  {Ann.  Rep.  Aginc.  Exp.  Stat  Univ.  Cati- 
Jbmia  for  1894 — 1895,  71 — 91).  Sugar  beet  of  good  quality  can  be 
grown  on  land  containing  as  much  as  12,000  lbs.  of  alkali  salts  per 
acre  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  provided  that  the  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  does  not  exceed  0  04  per  cent,  or  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  Car- 
bonates are  much  less  injurious  than  chlorides,  and  probably  not  more 
injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  roots  than  sulphates.  The  maximum 
amounts  of  carbonates  and  sulphates,  when  good  roots  were  obtained, 
were  respectively  about  4,000  lbs.  and  9,000  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  first 
3  or  4  feet  of  soil 

The  appearance  of  a  soil  is  not  a  sufficient  guide,  since  compact  soils 
show  %n  efflorescence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  small  amount  of 
alkali  present,  whilst  loose  soils,  which  show  very  little  efflorescence, 
may  contain  excessive  amounts  of  soluble  salts.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Diniinution  of  the  Nitrogenous  Matter  in  Wheat  in  the 
Department  of  Nord.  By  Balland  (C(yinpt.  rend.,  1897,  124, 
158 — 159). — Eight  samples  of  wheat  grown  in  the  B^partement  du 
Nord,  and  analysed  by  Millon  in  1848,  contained  from  10*23  to  1302 
per  cent*  of  proteids  in  the  normal  condition,  and  12*32  to  15*44  per 
cent,  when  dry.  Six  samples  of  wheat  grown  in  the  same  locality  in 
1895,  two  in  1890,  and  one  in  1887  were  found  by  the  author  to  con- 
tain from  8*96  to  10*62  per  cent,  of  proteids  in  the  normal  state,  and 
10*36 — 12*51  per  cent,  when  dry.  Wheat  now  grown  in  Algeria  con- 
tains the  same  percentage  of  proteids  as  the  Algerian  wheats  examined 
by  Millon.  The  yield  per  hectare  in  Algeria  remains  practically 
what  it  was  in  1852,  but  that  in  the  D6partement  du  Nord  has  been 
increased  from  about  14  hectolitres  per  hectare  to  28  hectolitres* 
Schloesing  has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  proteids  in  wheat  depends 
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on  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  nitrogen,  and  the  author  snggests  that  a 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  explains  the  diminution 
observed  in  the  wheat  of  the  D^partement  du  Nord.  C.  H.  B. 

Value  of  Creamery  Separator  Skim  Milk  for  Pig  Feeding^.  By 
William  A.  HENEY|(i4?in.  Rep.  Agric.  Exper.  Stat  Univ.  TTtscovmn, 
No.  12,  for  year  ending  June,  1895, 7 — 72). — A  number  of  experiments 
are  described  in  which  pigs  were  fed  with  maize  meal  alone,  and  with 
maize  meal  together  with  different  amounts  of  skim  milk.  The  follow- 
ing average  results  show  the  weights  (in  lbs.)  of  meal  and  skim  milk 
required  to  produce  100  lbs.  gain  in  live  weight. 

Grain  alone  

•  •  Meal  1  lb.  to  skim  milk  1 — 3  lbs.  ... 

»^      It         »         1}       **     ^   »> 

»  iy  ft  »  ^        '      }i 

}f  >i  »  »  '        *'     >» 

Taking  the  averages  of  all  the  experiments,  it  is  seen  that  462  lbs. 
of  skim  milk  saved  100  lbs.  of  meal,  the  largest  saving  being  when 
1 — 3  lbs.  of  skim  milk  is  used  for  each  lb.  of  meal. 

The  chief  value  in  the  utilisation  of  skim  milk  is  not,  however,  in 
saving  meal,  but  in  maintaining  a  healthy  condition,  and  in  promoting 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  animals.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Analytical  Chemistry. 


Decomposition  of  Mercurous  Chloride  and  the  Estimation  of 
free  Chlorine.  By  lYOtiBHUSHAN  Bh/ldubi,  Zeit  anorg,  Chem,,  1897, 
13,  407 — 411). — When  a  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  containing 
chloride,  chlorate,  hypochlorite,  and  free  chlorine  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  mercury,  the  chloride  and  chlorate  remain  unaltered,  the  free 
chlorine  forms  mercurous  chloride,  and  the  hypochlorite  forms  mer- 
curic oxide ;  further,  the  free  chlorine  a^cting  on  the  hypochlorite  forms 
hypochlorous  acid,  and  this  combines  with  mercury  to  form  mercuric 
oxychloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  mixed  precipitate  of 
mercury  compounds  is  separated  by  filtration,  carefully  washed,  and 
then  treated  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Mercurous  chloride  and  free  mercury  remain  undissolved.  The  quan- 
tity of  mercuric  chloride  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  gives  the 
quantity  of  hypochlorous  a«cid,  and  the  free  chlorine  is  represented  by 
the  mercurous  chloride.  The  chlorine  in  the  latter  compound  is  esti- 
mated by  titration  with  alkali ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  mixture  for  about  15  minutes,  and,  after 
allowing  it  to  cool,  to  collect  the  residue,  treat  it  again  with  alkali, 
collect  and  wash.  The  chlorine  in  the  filtrates  is  estimated  by  means 
of  silver  nitrate,  after  acidification  with  nitric  acid.  E.  C.  R. 

Estimation  of  Oxygen  in  the  Air  and  ui  Aqueous  Solution* 
By  D.  Albert  Keeideb  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chern.,  1897, 13,  418 — 426 ;  also 
Am.  J.  JSci.^  [i>^]>  %  ^61 — 367). — The  method  consists  in  treating  a 
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measured  volume  of  air  with  strong  hydriodic  acid  in  the  presence  of 
nitric  oizide,  then  neutralising  the  acid  with  potassium  hydrogen 
carbonate  and  estimating  the  liberated  iodine  by  means  of  N/10 
arsenious  acid.  This  method  is  similar  to  the  one  employed  for  the 
estimation  of  perchlorate  previously  described  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  123)  ; 
and  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  air.  100  c.c. 
of  air,  calculated  at  0^  and  760  mm.,  is  taken  for  each  experiment^  and 
the  best  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  to  employ  is  15  c.c.  The  results 
are  accurate  to  0*05  per  cent. 

It  is  proposed  to  estimate  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  water  in  a  similar 
manner ;  each  experiment  takes  only  about  10  minutes.  The  mean  of 
the  results  gives  6*022  c.c.  of  oxygen  in  1000  c.c.  t)f  distilled  water  at 
20^^  and  760  mm. 

A  full  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  is  given. 

E.  0.  K. 

Bstiiixatioii  of  Organic  and  Anunoniacal  Nitrogen.  By  Aihi^ 
Pagmoul  {Ann.  Agron.,  1896,  22,  543— 544).— The  following  modifica- 
tion of  Kjeldahl's  method  is  recommended.  The  substance  (0*5 — 1 
gram  ;  or,  if  soil,  10  grams)  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  (25  c.c.)  and 
a  drop  of  mercury;  less  than  an  hour  is  usually  sufficient.  The 
mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  flask  with  200  c.c.  of  water,  caustic 
soda  solution  (40  cc),  is  added,  and  the  whole  cooled.  Zinc  dust  (about 
1  gram),  caustic  soda  (40  c.c),  and  potassium  sulphide  (6  c.c.)  are 
quickly  added,  and  the  distillation  proceeded  with.  The  condenser  is  a 
long  tube  which  dips  into  add  of  known  strength ;  it  is  connected 
with  the  flask  by  means  of  a  tin  tube.  To  prevent  the  acid  from 
getting  too  hot,  the  receiver  ie  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold 
water. 

If  the  substance  to  be  analysed  contains  nitrates,  it  is  boiled  for  a 
short  time  with  a  few  c.c.  of  ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid 
before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 

The  caustic  soda  solution  employed  is  prepared  by  heating  soda-lime 
(1  kilo.)  with  distilled  water  (1  litre).  "Die  object  of  adding  it  in  two 
separate  portions  to  the  acid  is  to  avoid  heating,  and  consequent 
possible  loss  of  ammonia,  before  distilling.  The  sulphide  solution  con-, 
tains  potassium  sulphide  (200  grams),  and  caustic  potash  (100  grams  per 
litre);  of  this  solution,  6  c.c.  suffices  when  0*8  gram  of  mercury  is 
employed.  IST.  H.  J.  M. 

Estiination  of  Nitrogen  in  Ghiano.  By  E.  F&ankb  {Chem.  ZeU,^ 
1896,  20,  325 — 326). — Haselhoff  has  recommended  that  5  grams  of 
the  guano  should  be  extracted  with  water  on  a  filter,  the  filtrate  made 
up  to  250  cc,  and  the  joint  ammonia  and  nitric  nitrogen  estimated  by 
Ulsch's  process  in  25  cc  of  the  liquid  (0*5  gram  of  the  sample).  The 
insoluble  matter  on  the  filter  is  then  treated  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

The  author  finds  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  very 
eerioosly  below  the  truth ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  presence  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matters  soluble  in  water,  but  which  are  imper- 
fectly decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  soda.  The  final  conclusions 
are  (1)  that  Jodlbaur's  phenol  sulphuric  acid  process  works  very  well 
with  samples  of  guano  if  they  do  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
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nitre ;  (2)  that  the  results  are  satisfactory  if  the  guano  is  first  treated 
in  the  manner  directed  by  XJlsch  (reduction  with  iron  and  sulphuric 
acid),  and  then  at  once  by  Kjeldahl's  process.  L.  de  K. 

An€JyBi8  of  Sodium  Nitrate.  By  Aihe  'PAG^QXJh(Ann.  Agron.y 
1896,  22,  641 — 543). — Analyses  of  sodium  nitrate  by  Schloesing's 
method  are  liable  to  an  error  of  1  per  cent,  or  more.  The  indirect 
method  in  which  the  chlorine,  sulphates,  moisture,  and  insoluble  matter 
are  determined,  and  the  nitrate  estimated  by  difference,  is  a  longer 
process  but  gives  better  results.  Even  an  error  of  10  per  cent,  in  each 
determination  (and  in  the  same  direction)  will  only  give  an  error  of  ^ 
less  than  0*5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  96  per  cent,  sodium  nitrate. 
Moreover,  the  exact  nature  of  the  impurity  is  ascertained  by  the 
indirect  method. 

In  Schloesing's  method,  a  correction  is  necessary,  especially  when 
only  small  quantities  of  gas  are  obtained  (as  in  water  and  soil  analysis), 
as  the  gas  is  never  completely  absorbable  by  ferrous  chloride.  In  order 
to  make  this  correction,  a  graduated  tube  is  employed,  so  constructed 
that  a  few  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid 
can  be  admitted.     After  absorption,  the  residual  gas  is  measured. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sensitive  Test  for  Nitrous  Acid.  By  E.  Eieoleb  {Zeil.  anal. 
Chem.,  1896,36,  677—678).— To  5—6  c.c.  of  the  liquid  add  002— O'OS 
graxh  of  crystallised  1 : 4-naphthylaminesulphonic  acid,  and  shake  well. 
Then  add  2  or  3  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  shake 
again  vigorously  for  a  minute.  Then  pour  upon  the  surface  20 — 30 
drops  of  ammonia.  At  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  liquids,  a  rose 
colour  will  be  developed,  which  is  best  observed  by  transmitted  light. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Citratensoluble  Phosphoric  Acid  by  means 
of  Molybdate  Solution.  By  Max  Schmoegea  {Cliem.  ZeiU,  1896» 
20,  497 — 498). — Koenig  has  stated  that  citric  acid,  when  present  in 
excess,  such  as  is  the  case  when  dealing  with  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  entirely,  or  partially,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  by  means  of  molybd&te  solution.  The  author,  on  the  other  hand,, 
finds  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  completely  precipitated. 

If,  to  save  trouble,  magnesium  mixture  is  added  directly  to  the 
citric  acid  solution  from  basic  slags,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  also  com- 
pletely precipitated,  but  the  precipitate  is  contaminated  with  silica ', 
this  may,  however,  be  subsequently  separated  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  usual  way.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Citrate-Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic 
Slags  by  means  of  Citric  Acid.  By  Max  Passon  {ZeiL  anfftc. 
Chem.,  1896,  677— 678).— The  author  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  576)  has 
modified  his  process  so  as  to  obtain  a  stronger  solution  which  gives  no 
trouble  in  the  further  stage  of  the  manipulation.  Ten  grams  of  the 
sample  is  exhausted  with  half  a  litre  of  a  2 '8  per  cent,  solution  of 
citric  acid  for  half  an  hour  in  a  rotating  apparatus ;  75  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  is  then  boiled  in  a  300  c.c.  flask  with  20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid, 
15  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  drop  of  mercury  until  the  organic 
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matter  has  been  destroyed,  and,  after  adding  20'c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent.* 
bnne,  the  liqaid^is  made  up  to  the  mark,  and  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  is 
treated  by  the  molybdate  or  magnesia  citrate  process.  L.  ns  K. 

Valuation  of  Borax.  By  J.  Geoboe  Heid  (Zeit.  angw.  Chemie,  1 896, 
679). — ^The  following  process  is  recommended.  Ten  grams  of  the  sample 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  250  c.c. ;  the  chlorine  in  125  c.c. 
of  this  solution  is  precipitated  by  means  of  ;iitric  acid  and  silver 
nitrate,  and  after  weighing  the  silver  chloride,  the  corresponding 
amount  of  sodium  chloride  is  calculated.  25  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  mixed 
witii  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  complete  dryness  on 
the  water-bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  chlorine  pre- 
cipitated as  before.  The  difference  between  the  two  results  gives  the 
amount  of  sodium  chloride  corresponding  with  the  borax  present. 
If,  to  save  time,  a  volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  is  preferred, 
the  dry  mass,  before  dissolving  it  in  water,  must  be  repeatedly  extracted 
with  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the  boric  acid.  L.  de  K« 

Organic  Analysis  by  ^Analysis  of  the^  Gases  produced  in  the 
Berthelot  Ccdorimetric  Bomb.  By  Nathan  Zuntz  and  Joh. 
Feiktzkl  {Ber.y  1897,  30,  380 — 382).— The  authors  propose  to  carry 
out  an  organic  analysis  at  the  same  time  as  a  determination  of  the 
heat  of  combustion,  especially  with  samples  of  food-stuffs,  manures,  &c. 
For'  this  purpose,  the  bomb  is  weighed  after  the  introduction  of  the 
oiygen,  of  which  the  composition  is  found  by  careful  analyses.  At 
the  dose  of  the  combustion,  samples  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  bomb 
are  analysed,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  gas  is  found  by  deducting 
the  weight  of  the  water  and  nitric  or  other  acid  which  is  formed, 
together  with  the  ash  of  the  substance,  from  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  gas  put  into  the  bomb,  and  of  the  substance  taken.  The 
results  as  regards  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  satisfactory,  whilst  as 
regards  nitrogen  they  are  less  so.     No  analyses  are  quoted. 

A.  H. 

Bstinoation  of  Potassium.  By  Albebt  Fbageb  (CAem.  Zeit,,  1896, 
190,  269.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  160). — The  author  states  that  when 
potessiom  chloride  in  dilute  solution  is  slowly  evaporated  with  platinic 
chUxride,  the  platinochloride  formed  is  more  crystalline  and  pui*er  than 
the  product  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  for  the  analysis  of  compounds 
containing  the  potassium  as  sulphate.  The  solution  is  carefully  pre- 
cipitated with  barium  chloride,  excess  being  avoided,  and  the  filtrate  is 
dOuted  to  75  c.c. ;  after  adding  the  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  the  mix- 
ture is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  which  should  not  boil,  until  the 
soriaoe  becomes  covered  with  crystals ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and 
when  cold  the  evaporation  is  again  continued  until  about  5  c.c.  of  liquid 
is  left.  When  cold,  20  c.c.  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol  is  added,  and  the 
preeipitate  washed,  on  a  weighed  filter  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol 
and  finally  dried  at  110^.  As  some  kinds  of  filter  paper  contain 
natters  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  the  author  advises  washing  the 
filter  before  weighing,  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  hot  water, 
drying  finally  at  110"".  L.  de  E. 
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Eetiination  of  Potassiuxn.  By  Frederick  T.  B.  Dupbe  {Che^n. 
Zeit.,  1896, 20,  305).— Ruer  (this  vol.,  ii,  160)  has  proposed  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  potassium  chloride  from  the  platinochloride  bj  mol- 
tipljing  bj  0*304  instead  of  0*3056,  the  factor  proposed  hj  Fresenius. 
The  author  states  that  the  latter  is  absolutely  correct  if  Fresenius's 
instructions  are  carefully  followed,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get  potassiunt 
platinochloride  in  such  a  state  of  purity  that  it  absolutely  corresponds 
with  the  formula;  different  methods  of  analysis,  therefore,  require 
different  factors.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Lime  in  Raw  Materials  used  for  Cement- 
making.  By  Fritz  Kluge  (Cliem.  ZeiL,  1896, 20,  372).— Two  gnLrns^ 
of  the  finely-powdered  sample,  after  being  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
over  the  blow-pipe,  for  about  10  minutes,  is  weighed,  removed  from  the 
crucible  and  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of  water ;  40  c.c  of  standard  sulphuric 
acid  is  next  added,  and  the  excess  of  acid  titrated  with  standard  potash 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

The  acid  and  alkali  should  have  been  checked  by  means  of  a  limestone 
of  known  composition  similar  in  quality  to  the  stone  under  examination. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  analysis  can  be  finished  in 
about  20  minutes.  L.  de  K. 

Separation  of  Thorium  ftrom  the  other  Bare  Earths  by 
Potassium  Nitride.  By  Louis  M.  Dennis  {Zext.  anorg,  Chenu,  1897, 
13,  412 — 417). — ^A  solution  of  potassium  nitride  is  prepared  by  neutral- 
ising a  dilute  solution  of  azoimide  with  pure  potassium  hydroxide 
and  then  adding  an  excess  of  azoimide.  When  a  solution  of  thorium 
chloride  or  nitrate  is  treated  with  the  above  solution  and  boiled  for 
one  minute,  the  thorium  is  quantitatively  precipitated  as  thorium 
hydroxide.  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  256).  From  a  mixture  of  the  rare  earths 
prepared  from  Brazilian  monazite,  the  thorium  is  also  completely  pre- 
cipitated in  a  pure  state,  and  the  purity  of  the  precipitate  is  independent 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  thorium  and  the  other  rare  earths. 

E.  C.  R. 

Separation  of  Aluminium  fW>m  Iron.  By  Frank  A.  Googh 
and  F.  S.  Havens  (ZeiL  anorg,  Cfiem.,  1897,  13,  435—440  ;  also 
Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1896,  [iv],  2,  416— 420).— The  method  is  based  on  the 
insolubility  of  alumiuium  chloride  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  whereas  ferric  chloride  is  easily  soluble. 

A  measured  quantity  of  aluminium  chloride  solution  (0*0761  gram 
AlgOj,)  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  (0*15  gram  FcAf)  added  ;  then  15  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  and  the  mixture  saturated 
with  hydrogen  chloride  at  15^ ;  a  further  5  c.c.  of  ether  was  added,  and 
the  mixture  again  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride.  The  precipitated 
aluminium  chloride  was  collected  on  asbestos  in  a  filter-crucible,  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid,  saturated  with  hydrogen 
chloride,  and  dried  for  half  an  hour  at  150° ;  it  was  then  heated  with  1  gram 
of  mercuric  oxide,  at  first  gently  and  final  ly  over  the  blow-pipe,  and  weighed 
as  AI2O3.  The  results  were  accurate.  Instead  of  heating  with  mercuric 
oxide,  the  aluminium  chloride  may  be  redissolved  and  precipitated  with 
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ammonia.  Care  most  be  taken  that  sufficient  ether  is  present  in  the* 
mixture,  as  otherwise  the  solution  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower 
one  consisting  of  a  green,  oily  layer  of  ferric  chloride  dissolved  in  ether. 

E.  C.  R. 

Estiination  of  Sesquioxides  in  Phosphates  and  Super- 
phosphates. By  Von  Gbusbeb  {Zeit.  angw,  C/iem,,  1896,  741 — 742). 
— ^Ten  grams  of  the  sample  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  150  c.c.  of 
water  and  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  if 
necessary,  and  made  up  to  500  c.c. 

Fifty  cc.  of  the  solution  is  heated  in  a  200*  c.c.  flask  and  nearly 
neutralised  with  20  per  cent,  aqueous  soda ;  30  c.c.  more  of  the  soda 
solution  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  When 
cold,  the  liquid  is  made  up  to  the  mark,  filtered,  and  100  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  slightly  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  alumina  is 
then  precipitated  as  phosphate  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,, 
and  boiling  for  a  short  time.  The  weight  of  the  phosphate  multiplied 
by  41*8  gives  the  amount  of  alumina  in  0*5  gram  of  the  sample.  - 

One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  250  c.c.  flask,  and  the  iron 
is  reduced  by  means  of  metallic  zinc  and  then  estimated  by  means  of 
potassium  permanganate  according  to  Fresenius's  directions. 

L.  DE  K, 

Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Spiegels,  &c.  By  H.  Bbeabley 
{Chem.  News,  1897,  76,  13 — 16). — ^The  author,  after  searching  investi- 
gation, adopts  the  following  method.  One  to  1*5  gram  of  20  per  cent.. 
spiegeleisen  or  a  proportionate  amount  of  other  manganiferous  iron  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  filtered,  if 
necessary,  through  a  small  asbestos  filter,  neutralised  with  sodium 
carbonate,  diluted  to  about  900  c.c.  and  treated  with  a  3*75  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  acetate  at  the  rate  of  20  c.c*  per  gram  of  iron.  It  i& 
then  boiled  and  measured,  noting  the  temperature ;  enveloped  in  cloth 
toretardcoolingyand  half  the  volume  syphoned  or  filtered  off,  again  noting 
tfaetemperature.  Thejliquid  is  cooled,  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,, 
acidified  slightly  with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  then  run  into  sufficient 
0'31 56  per  cent,  potassium  permanganate  solution  containing  10  c.c. 
of  20  per  cent,  zinc  sulphate  solution,  shaking  constantly,  allowed  to 
settle,  an  aliquot  part  filtered  off,  acidified,  and  determined  with  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate  and  permanganate.  Corrections  being  made  for 
the  variations  in  volume  due  to  temperature,  the  calculations  are  as. 
usual.  D.  A.  L. 

Colorimetric  Estinuttion  of  Iron  by  Means  of  Potassium 
Thiocyanate.  By  Abthub  Bobntbaegeb  (CJi^n,  Zeii,y  1896,  20, 
398 — ^399). — ^The  author  compares  the  intensity  of  the  red  colour 
produced  on  adding  potassium  thiocyanate  to  the  solution  under 
examination  with  that  obtained  with  an  iron  solution  of  known 
strength. 

The  method  is  more  particularly  intended  for  the  estimation  of  traces* 
of  iron  in  the  ash  of  wines  or  beers.  The  other  salts  contained  in. 
the  ash  do  not  influence  the  accuracy  of  the  process.  L.  de  K. 
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Estimation  of  Tin  and  Copper  in  Tin-dross.  By  L.  Rukup 
{Chem.  Zeit,  1896,  20,  406).— In  analysing  the  dross  formed  in  tin- 
baths  for  tinning  iron,  copper,  <Src.,  500  grams  of  the  well  mixed  sample 
is  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  cream  of  tartar,  sodium  carbonate 
and  chalk  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  crucible,  rapidly  cooled, 
is  broken,  and  the  metallic  button  cleaned  and  weighed.  About  1 
fs^ram  of  borings  obtained  from  this  is  analysed  by  digesting  it  with 
22  C.C.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  12,  adding  10  c.c.  of  the  concentrated 
acid,  collecting  the  stannic  acid  produced,  and  converting  it  into 
stannic  oxide  by  ignition.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
after  dissolving  the  residue  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  copper  is  pre- 
cipitated electrolytically.  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  Organic  Acids  for  the  Bstimatiow  of  Vanadium.  By 
Philip  E.  Browning  and  Richard  J.  Goodman  {Zeit.  an&rg.  Ghent. j 
1897,13,  427—434;  also  Amer.  J,  ScL,  [iv],  2,  355— 360).— The 
authors  have  examined  the  applicability  to  the  estimation  of  vanadium 
of  the  method  described  by  Browning  (Abstr.,  1894,  483)  which 
consists  in  reducing  vanadic  acid  to  vanadium  tetroxide  by  boiling 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  then  titrating  with  iodine.  When  estimating 
vanadium  by  this  method  in  the  presence  of  molybdenum  and  tungs- 
ten, the  presence  of  sodium  tungstate  does  not  affect  the  results ;  am- 
monium molybdate  is,  however,  strongly  reduced  by  boiling  with 
tartaric  acid.  Trustworthy  results  can,  however,  be  obtained  if  the 
reduction  is  allowed  to  take  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  leaving 
the  mixture  for  one  day.  Oxalic  and  citric  acids  can  be  employed  in 
place  of  tartaric  acid,  but  the  mixture  must  then  be  boiled.  With 
citric  acid,  however,  the  oxidation  by  iodine  proceeds  more  slowly,  and 
one  hour  is  necessary  to  complete  the  reaction,  whereas  with  oxalic 
acid,  it  is  complete  in  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour,  and  with  tartaric  acid  in 
30 — 40  minutes.  A  large  excess  of  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  does  not 
influence  the  result,  but  an  excess  of  citric  acid  must  not  be  employed 
or  the  results  will  be  too  high. 

For  each  tenth  of  a  gram  of  vanadic  acid  present  in  the  mixture,  1 
gram  of  the  organic  acid  is  employed.  After  x^uction,  the  cold  solution 
is  mixed  with  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  in  the  proportion  of  5 
grams  for  each  gram  of  organic  acid  employed,  and  then  a  slight  excess 
of  iodine  is  added.  The  excess  of  iodine  is  destroyed  by  arsenious  acid, 
and  the  mixture  titrated  with  iodine  in  the  presence  of  starch. 

E.  C.  R. 

Estimation  of  Nitrites  in  Waters.  By  Baebet  and  Jandrieb 
{J,  Phami.,  1896,  [vi],  4,  248— 249).— The  authors  propose  resorcinol 
as  a  substitute  for  metaphenylenediamine  in  the  estimation  of  nitrites 
in  water.  O'l  gram  of  resorcinol  is  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  the  given 
water,  and  1  c.c.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  such 
a  way  that  it  forms  a  clear  layer  below  the  aqueous  solution.  At  the 
junction  of  the  two  liquids  a  coloration  is  developed,  which  becomes 
deeper  after  gentle  shaking.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  tint  obtained 
is  compared  with  that  resulting  from  solutions  containing  known 
■quantities  of  nitrite.  Waters  containing  even  T^y^y^V^inr  P"^  ®^ 
nitrite  give  a  characteristic  rose  coloration.  J.  J.  S. 
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Apparatus  for  Estimating  small  Quantities  of  Marsh-Gas 
and  other  Cktses  in  the  Air  of  Coal-Mines.  By  Eudolp  Jeller 
{ZeiL  angvo,  Chem.,  1896,  692 — 702). — A  somewhat  complicated  appa- 
ratus made  on  the  Hempel  principle,  but  filled  with  water  instead  of 
mercury.  The  difference  in  pressure  is  noted  before  and  after  treat- 
ing the  gas  with  absorbents,  or  submitting  it  to  combustion. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Invert-Sugcu:.  By  A.  Leys  {J.  Phami.,  1896,  [vi],. 
4>  488 — 490). — In  the  volumetric  estimation  of  glucose  and  also  of 
inrert-sugar,  the  author  finds  that  the  final  point  can  be  observed 
much  more  readily  if  the  saccharine  solution  is  alkaline  and  not 
acid.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  after  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  neutralise  it,  or  render  it  alkaline,  with 
potash  before  titrating  with  Fehling's  solution.  J.  J.  S. 

Conditions  Affecting  the  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Starch 
by  means  of  a  Solution  of  Iodine.  By  Fannie  T.  Littleton 
(Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1897,  19,  44— 49).— The  author  finds  that,  for 
equal  weights  of  starch,  the  depth  of  colour  produced  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  granules ;  moreover,  the  intensity  of  the  colour  produced 
with  different  quantities  of  starch  is  not  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  starch  present,  and  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
proteid  matter.  The  method  can  only  be  used  with  substances  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  the  solutions  to  be  compared 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical. 

Chloroform  extracts  iodine  from  starch  iodide  solution,  even  in  pre- 
sence  of  a  large  excess  of  starch.  A.  H. 

Different  Methods  for  Estimating  Cellulose.  By  H.  Surikgar 
and  BkrnhabdTollkns  {Zeit,  angw.  Chem.,  1896,  712—719 ;  742—750). 
— ^The  authors  have  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  various 
processes  in  use  foi*  the  estimation  of  cellulose,  and  have  tabulated  the 
results. 

Lange's  process,  fusing  with  potassium  hydroxide,  yields  a  fairly 
pure  cellulose,  but  causes  a  considerable  loss,  whilst  Gabriers  method 
of  treating  with  glycerol  and  potassium  hydroxide  yields  an  impure 
product.  The  chlorine  method  of  Cross  and  Bevan  is  only  to  be 
recommended  as  a  conventional  process  for  testing  jute.  The  best 
process  seems  to  be  the  chlorate  method  recommended  by  Schulze,  but 
the  authors  have  not  yet  made  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  ta 
be  able  to  speak  decisively.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Aldehyde  in  Alcohol.  By  Josef  Paul  (ZeiL 
amU,  C^tem.^  1896,  35,  647 — 659). — The  method  is  a  colorimetric  one 
in  which  the  reaction  with  a  solution  of  magenta  decolorised  by  sul- 
phurous acid  is  employed,  but  the  conditions  are  defined  with  greater 
precision  than  heretofore.  To  prepare  the  reagent,  the  purest  '  diamond ' 
magenta  is  dissolved  in  1000  parts  of  cold  water  and  the  solution 
filtmd  i  a  volume  which  contains  0*05  gram  of  magenta  is  then 
mized  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  containing  (by 
iodine  titration)  exactly  0  5  gram  of  H^SO.^,  and  the  mixture  is  made 
up  to  100  c.e.     In  well-stoppered  bottles,  the  reagent  can  be  kept  for 
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several  days.      The  aldehyde-free  alcohol  required  can   only  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  large  quantity  (8  litres)  of  alcohol  in  a  flask  with 
an  inveited  condenser  fed  with  water  of  50 — 60° ;  and  removing  the  un- 
cohdensed  aldehyde  vapour  by  inserting  into  the  condenser  a  tube 
connected  with  an  aspirator.     After  several  days,  the  alcohol  may  be 
slowly  distilled  over,  but  the  first  3  litres  and  the  last  litre  must  be 
rejected.     Any  form  of  colorimeter  may  be  used,  but  those  of  Kriiss 
and   Duboscq  are  recommended   as  convenient.      All  specimens    of 
alcohol  are  diluted,  to  30  vols,  per  cent,  unless  the  amount  of  aldehyde 
present  is  too  small  to  admit  of  such  dilution.   A  few  "  type  solutions '' 
are  prepared,  containing  25,  50,  and  100  milligrams  of  aldehyde  per 
Utre  of  (30  vols.)  alcohol,  and  since  (he  intensity  of  the  colour  is  only 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  aldehyde  within  narrow^  limits,  it  is 
necessary  so  to  dilute  (with  pure  30  vol.  alcohol)  the  specimen  of  alcohol 
,  under  examination  that  it  may  contain  approximately  the  same  pro- 
portion  of  aldehyde  as   one   of   these   type  solutions   before  finally 
measuring  in  the  colorimeter  the  lengths  of  solution  which  give  the 
same  depth  of  colour.     The  operation  is  thus  performed.  Equal  volumes 
of  the  type  solution  and  the  alcohol  to  be  assayed  are  brought  to 
16°  by  immersing  them  in  the  same  vessel  of  water;  equal  volumes 
of  the  reagent  are  then  added  simultaneously,  and  after  25  minutes  the 
mixtures  are  transferred  to  the  colorimeter  and  a  series  of  readings 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible.     For  the  25  milligram  and  weaker  types, 
1  vol.  of  reagent  is  added  to  10  vols,  of  alcohol ;  for  stronger  types, 
the  amount  of  reagent  is  proportionally  increased.     Should  the  ob- 
served lengths  differ  by  inore  than  v(>^^>  ^  fresh  adjustment  of  aldehyde 
concentration  is  necessary,  and  if  the  adjustment  of  aldehyde  is  carried 
on  until  equal  columns  give  equal  depths  of  colour,  the  observations 
may  be  made  in  a  pair  of  ordinary  test-tubes  of  equal  diameter  in 
front  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper 

Acetal  in  alcohol  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  way.  The  acetal 
is  hydrolysed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  according  to  the  equation 
C^ll^{OC^K^)^  +  HjO=^Q.^fi  +  2C^Ur^'OJI,  so  that  the  acetal  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  aldehyde  found. 

Equally  good  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  methylviolet  5  R 
from  the  Elberfeld  factory  in  place  of  magenta.  M.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Stannous  Chloride  on  Ethereal  Oils.  By  Eduabd 
HiRSCHSOHN  (Ckem.  Centr,,  1896,  i,  755  ;  from  Phm'm.  Zeits,  Ettss.,  36, 
65 — 69). — The  author  has  found  that  Gurjun  balsam  oil  and  stannous 
chloride  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  508)  give  a  red  coloration  which  turns  violet 
and  then  blue.  The  behaviour  of  a  large  number  of  very  various 
ethereal  oils  towards  this  reagent  has  now  been  further  investigated 
by  him ;  of  these,  only  those  of  patchouli,  musk,  and  valerian  give  a 
reaction  similar  to  that  of  Gurjun  balsam  oil.  The  oils  of  celery  seed, 
cubebs,  galangal,  laurel,  sandal  wood  (some  kinds),  pepper,  and  cardamoms 
give  a  red  to  a  pale  rose  colour.  "Wormwood  and  camomile  oils  furnish 
a  green  to  bluish-green  coloration.  E.  W.  W. 
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Belation  between  the  Befraction  of  the  Elements  and  their 
Chemical  Equivalents.  By  John  H.  Gladstone  {Proc.  Koy.  Soc, 
1896,  00,  140 — 146). — A  list  of  the  specific  refractions  (fi-  l)/d  and 
the  atomic  refractions  F(jjl  -  Vjjd  of  the  elements  is  given,  as  de- 
daced  from  observations  of  the  element  itself,  its  salts  or  other 
oompoands.  In  a  paper  hj  the  author  on  the  refraction  equiva- 
lents of  the  elements  {FhU.  Trcma.,  1870),  it  was  shown  that  if  the 
metallic  elements  he  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  specific  refractions, 
the  J  are  ronghlj  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  combining  proportions. 
It  was  subsequently  shown  that  the  specific  refractive  energy  of  a 
metal  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  combining  proportion.  The 
data  collected  in  the  present  paper  serve  to  test  this  generalisation 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  metallic  elements.  If  S  is  the 
specific  refraction  and  E  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  metal,  then  SEi 
dioald  have  a  constant  value.  For  this  product,  the  author  proposes 
the  name  "  refractive  constant  of  equivalent  weights."  A  review  of 
the  tables  given  shows  that  metals  which  have  the  same  valency  have 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  constant  of  refraction  for  equivalent 
weights.  The  constants  of  the  bivalent,  trivalent,  quadrivalent  and 
apparently  quinquivalent  groups  are  practically  the  same,  ranging 
about  1 -01.  When  a  metal  combines  in  a  proportion  that  indicates 
a  lower  valency  than  that  ordinarily  assigned  to  it,  its  constant  is 
somewhat  elevated. 

If  the  oonbtants  are  calculated  for  the  square  root  of  the  atomic 
weight  instead  of  that  of  the  combining  proportion,  the  following  mean 
values  are  obtained : 

Univalents...  1-30    Trivalents 175     Quinquivalents...2'19 

Bivalents    ...1-40     Quadrivalents  ...21 2 

The  fact  that  these  numbers  increase  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the 
square  roots  of  2, 3, 4  and  5,  indicates  that  the  relation  involved  is  not 
between  the  specific  refraction  and  the  atom,  but  rather  between  it 
and  the  combining  proportion  or  chemical  equivalent  of  the  metal. 
This  brings  the  optical  property  into  analogy  with  Faraday's  law  of 
eleetnH^hemical  equivalents.  H.  0. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Botatory  Power.  By  Philippe 
A  GuYB  and  Emily  Aston  {Campt  rend.,  1897,  124,  194—197).  The 
authors  have  determined  the  specific  rotatory  powers  between  15^  and 
100^  (approximately)  of  valeric  acid,  secondary  amylic  alcohol,  amylic 
benzoate,  secondary  amylic  chloride,  amylic  paratoluate,  propylglycol 
chlorobromhydrin,  secondary  amylic  chloracetin,  propylglycol  cbloro- 
chloracetin,  propylglycol  chlorobutyrin,  primary  amylic  alcohol,  pro- 
pylglycol chloracetin,  propyUc  /9-methyladipate,  ethylic  /9-methyladipate, 
amyHc  chloracetate,  methylic  chlorosuccinate,  ethylic  chloromalate, 
methylic  phenylglycollate,  and  ethylic  phenylchloracetate.  In  all  casoF, 
the  rotatory  power  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  phenomenon 
being  continuous  throughout  the  interval  specified.     There  are  now  at 
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lesst  fifty  optically  active  liquids  the  rotatory  powers  of  which  are 
known  to  diminish  with  a  rise  of  temperature.  C.  H.  B. 

Rotatory  Power  and  Structure.  By  Philippe  A.  Guyb  and  J. 
GuEECHGOEiNE  {Compt.  rend,,  1897,  124,  230— 233).— The  following 
specific  gravities  and  specific  rotatory  powers  have  been  determined, 
and  the  molecular  refractions  calculated  by  the  n^  formula.       ^ 

Sp.  Gc.  Mol.  Re- 

between  fraction. 

15*'&20''.  (Obe.)  [a]D. 

Amy  lie  valerate 0*8629  4969  +2*99 

Amylic  isovalerate 0*8553  50*05  +269 

Amylic  valerate  (racemic)     ...         0-860Y  5058  +3*02 

Propylic  valerate    0*8653  4080  + 1  -99 

Isopropylic  valerate    0'851 0  4090  +  2*54 

Butylic  valerate 0-8643  45*31  +1*86 

Isobutylic  valerate     0*8565  45*30  + 1  -41 

Secondary  butylic  valerate    ...         08534  *45*48  +2*12 

Bacemic  amylic  valerate    0*8548  50*40  +  1  '42 

Propylic  caproate    0*8688  49*99  +1*87 

Isopropylic  caproate  0*8650  49*88  +2*10 

Butylic  caproate      0*8668  54*49  +1*61 

Isobutylic  caproate     0*8653  54*36  + 1  -28 

Secondary  butylic  caproate    ...         0*8656  54*10  +1*88 

There  are  three  series  of  isomeric  propylic  compounds  and  three 
series  of  isomeric  butylic  compounds  amongst  the  ethereal  salts 
derived  from  active  amylic  alcohol.  If  the  gradual  decrease  in  rota- 
tory power  in  each  of  these  series  is  taken  into  account,  it  follows 
that  in  all  the  series  the  propyl  group  behaves  as  if  it  were  heavier 
than  the  isopropyl  group,  whilst  the  isobutyl  group  behaves  as  if 
it  were  heavier  than  the  normal  butyl  group,  and  this  in  its  turn  as  if 
it  were  heavi^  than  the  secondary  butyl  group.  C.  H.  B. 

Spectra  of  Metalloids  in  Fused  Salts :  Silicon.  By  Arkaud 
DE  Gbamont  {Compt,  rmd.,  1897,  124,  192—194). — ^When  a  highly 
condensed  spark  is  allowed  to  impinge  on  silicates  fused  on  a  platinum 
spatula  (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  585),  the  spectrum  of  the  spark 
shows  the  following  lines  of  silicon :  6969*7  strong,  6342*2  very  strong, 
5978-9  somewhat  strong  ;  5960*3  distinct,  5948*0  doubtful,  5060*0  and 
5045-5  very  strong;  4575*7  very  feeble,  45689  somewhat  distinct,  4553*7 
distinct,  4131  '3and  4 129*2  somewhat  strong,  but  diffuse.  The  wave-lengths 
are  the  means  of  determinations  with  the  spark  and  the  fused  salts, 
and  with  a  spark  between  silicon  poles  in  very  pure  hydrogen.  The 
most  charactenstic  lines  are  6969*7  and  6342*2  in  the  red,  and  5060*0 
and  5045*5  in  the  green.  The  latter  are  much  more  intense  than  the 
adjacent  lines  of  pktinum  and  air. 

The  spectrum  is  well  shown  by  sodium  silicate,  and  not  quite  so  well 
by  the  potassium  salt,  particularly  well  by  potassium  or  sodium  silico- 
fluoride,  but  not  at  all  well  by  zinc  silicate.  Natural  silicates,  very 
finely  powdered  and  fused  with  sodium  carbonate,  soon  show  the  pairs 
of  lines  in  the  red  and  the  green  respectively.  C.  H.  B. 
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Theoiy  of  Lead  Aocumulators.  By  0.  Liebbnoff  {Chem.  Centr., 
1896,  i,  349;  from  ZeU,  JSlectrotechn.  und  Mectrochem.,  1896,  2, 
420—422). — According  to  the  author's  view,  in  secondary  cells  the  sul- 
phuric acid  acts  as  the  electrolyte,  lead  sulphate  being  too  insoluble 

and  water  not  readily  dissociated.     When  the  charging  current  passes 

-    -  +  + 

into  the  accumulator,  the  ions  PbO^  and  Pb  separate  out,  and  are 
replaoed  in  the  solution  at  the  expense  of  the  lead  sulphate  of  the 
plates;  only  when  the  latter  has  been  thus  fully  converted  into  spongy 

lead  and  peroxide  will  separation  of  the  ions  OH  and  H  take  place. 
Daring  discharge,  the  reverse  reactions  take  place.  H.  0. 

Theory  of  Lead  Accmnulators.  Bj  Waltueu  Loeb  {Cliem. 
Ctntr.,  1896,  i,  785;  from  Zeit,  EUctrotechn,  und  Mectrocliem,,  1896,  2, 
495).— The  author's  views  with  reference  to  the  reactions  taking  place 
in  lead  accumulators  are  similar  to  those  of  LiebenofF  (see  preceding 
abstract),  the  dissociation  of  the  water  present  into  H  and  OH  ions 
being,  however,  regarded  as  a  primary  action,  atid  essential  for  the 
production  of  the  PbOg  ion.  H.  C, 

Electrical  ResiBtivity  of  Pure  Mercury  at  the  Temperature 
of  Liquid  Air.  By  James  Dewab  and  John  A.  Fleming  (Prac.  Roy. 
Soe,,  1896, 60,  76—81). — The  electrical  resistivity  of  carefully  purified 
mereory  was  measured  between  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  and  +  35°, 
the  results  being  given  in  the  paper  in  tabular  and  curve  form.  The 
resistivity  decreases  gradually  from  +  35°  to  the  temperature  -  36°  on 
the  platinum  scale.  At  this  point,  the  resistivity  rapidly  decreases  to 
ahoat  one-quarter  of  its  value  in  falling  from  -  36°  to  -  50°  and  this 
sodden  change  all  takes  place  within  the  range  of  about  14°  of  tempera 
tore.  At  the  temperature  of  -  50°  on  the  platinum  scale,  the  resistivity 
again  changes  direction,  and  continues  downwards,  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  show  that  if  produced  along  the  same  line  from  the  lowest  tem- 
perature actually  observed,  -  204°  on  the  platinum  scale,  it  would  pass 
exactly  through  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  on  this  scale.  The 
part  in  the  curve  which  corresponds  with  the  mercury  in  the  liquid 
feUte  is  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that  part  of  the  curve  which  corres- 
ponds with  mercury  in  the  solid  condition,  although,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  absolute  values  of  the  resistivities  at  these  parts,  the 
temperature  coefficients,  as  usually  defined,  are  very  different.  In  the 
solid  condition,  between  the  temperatures  of  -  197*9°  and  -  97°,  the 
mean  increase  in  resistivity  is  93*14  C.  G.  S.  units  per  degree  rise  of 
temperature  on  the  platinum  scale ;  between  - 108*4°  and  -  57*6°  the 
mean  increase  in  resistivity  in  C.  G.  S.  units  per  degree  is  109*6 ;  in 
the  liquid  condition  between  the  temperature  •*  35*2°  and  0°  the  mean 
increase  per  degree  is  83*2  C.  G.  S.  units.  Temperatures  defined  by 
the  platinum  scale  do  not  differ  by  more  than  0*5°  from  the  centigrade 
Male  down  to  -100°,  but  the  temperature  of  boiling  liquid  oxygen, 
irhich  on  the  centigrade  scale  is  denoted  by  -  182°,  is  on  the  platinum 
«jite  denoted  by  - 196*7°.  The  temperature  coefficient  as  usually 
dedoed  is  therefore  0*000884  between  -  35°  and  0°. 

The  joeasarements  afford  a  further  confirmation  of  the  law  that  the 
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electrical  resistivity  of  a  pure  metal  vanishes  at  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature.  H.  C. 

Electrioal  BesiBtivity  of  Bismuth  at  the  Temperature  of 
Liquid  Air.  By  James  Dewar  and  John  A.  Fleming  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc,  1896,  60,  72—76). — ^The  anomalous  results  obtained  by  the 
authors  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  5)  for  the  resistivity  of  certain  samples  of 
bismuth  at  various  temperatures  down  to  that  at  which  air  solidifies, 
have  led  them  to  repeat  the  determinations  with  specially  prepared  pure 
electrolytic  bismuth.  The  values  obtained  show  that,  in  the  case  of 
pure  electrolytic  bismuth,  there  is  no  tendency  of  the  resistivity  curve 
to  a  minimum  value.  Down  to  the  lowest  temperatures  reached,  the 
resistivity  continues  to  decrease  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  would  be  no  exception,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  ordinary  law,  that  resistivity  of  pure  metals  vanishes  at  the  abso- 
lute zero  of  temperature.  With  this  electrolytic  bismuth,  the  observa- 
tion was  confirmed  that  the  effect  of  a  given  transverse  magnetic  field 
in  increasing  the  resistivity  of  bismuth  is  immensely  increased  by 
cooling  the  bismuth  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  The  effect  of 
cooling  with  liquid  air  can  be  more  than  nullified  by  the  field,  and 
pressed  to  its  limit  it  would  appear  that  pure  bismuth,  which  would  in 
all  probability  be  made  a  perfect  conductor  by  reducing  to  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature,  would  be  then  converted  into  a  non-conductor,  if 
at  the  same  time  immersed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  sufficient  strength. 

H.  C. 

Dielectric  Constants  at  Low  Temperatures.  By  Richabd 
Abegg  {Ann,  Phys.  GJiem,^  1897,  [ii],  GO,  54 — 60).— Making  use  of  the 
method  devised  by  Nernst  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  437),  the  author  has 
determined  the  dielectric  constants  for  toluene,  ether,  acetone,  amy  lie 
and  ethylic  alcohols,  and  also  for  a  solution  of  1  vol.  of  water  in  10  vols, 
of  ethylic  alcohol,  between  the  temperatures  +19°  and  -  87°.  The 
dielectric  constants  in  all  cases  increase  rapidly  as  the  temperature 
falls,  the  temperature  coefficient  being  greater  the  greater  the  value  of 
the  constant.  As  there  is  an  almost  constant  proportion  between  the 
dielectric  constant  and  its  temperature  coefficient  in  all  cases,  a  formula 

of  the  type  -dD/dT^D/ldO  may  be  taken  to  express  the  results. 

r_ 
This  gives  on  integration  D  =  ce  '^^^  a  formula  which  is  found  to  be 

in  close  accordance  .with  the  experimental  results.  H.  G. 

Electromotive  Force  and  Partition  Equilibrium.  By  Kobert 
Luther  (ZeiL  physikaL  Chem.j  1897,  22,  85 — 92). — The  author  replies 
to  Bucherer's  claim  for  priority  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  461  and  586),  and 
states  that,  although  the  results  of  the  latter  were  in  print  earlier  than 
his  own,  yet  his  were  read  as  a  dissertation  thesis  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  conclusions  of  Bucherer  are  not  purely  thermodynamical  deduc- 
tions, but  rest  on  various  assumptions,  as,  for  example,  the  greater  solu- 
bility of  electrolytes  in  water  than  in  aqueous  alcohoL  L.  M.  J. 

Molecular  Conductivity  of  Rubidium  and  Caesium  Chlorides. 
By  Bertram  B.  Boltwood  {ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  132—133). 
— According  to  Bredig  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  226),  the  ion  velocities  of  rubi- 
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diam  and  ciesium,  obtained  by  measurement  of  the  conductivity  of  the 
chlorides,  are  respectively  73-6  and  73*6  at  26°.  Baur,  however,  ob- 
tained the  values  76'5  and  79*3  from  the  same  salts  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  144).  The  numbers  being  of  interest  from  the  periodic  law 
stand  pointy  the  conductivities  were  redetermined  at  concentrations  v  = 
32,  64,  128,  256,  512,  and  1024,  giving,  after  correction  for  the  con- 
dactivity  of  the  water,  the  value  /Lico(RbCl)~144'5  and  fiao(CsC])  = 
144-8,  which  lead  to  the  velocities  Rb  =  743  and  Cs  =  74-6. 

L.  M.  J. 

Electrolytic  Solution  and  Sepcuration  of  Carbon.  By  Alfred 
CoKHN  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  i,  985,  from  Zeit.  JSlectrotechn.  und  Eleo 
frochem.,  1896,  2,  541). — Bartoli  and  Papasogli  noticed  that,  during  the 
electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  carbon  electrodes,  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonic  anhydride  make  their  appearance  along  with  oxygen  at 
the  anode.  By  suitable  alteration  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  the 
temperature,  and  the  current  density,  the  author  succeeded  in  carrying 
oat  the  electrolysis  in  such  a  manner  that  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
anhydride  were  almost  alone  produced  at  the  anode.  The  gaseous  mi^- 
tare  contained  70  per  cent.  GOj,  about  30  per  cent.  CO,  and  1  per  cent. 
Of.  At  low  temperatures,  a  distintegration  of  the  anode  takes  place, 
and  suspended  particles  of  carbon  find  their  way  into  the  acid.  At 
high  temperatures,  carbon  dissolves  in  the  acid,  the  solution  being 
coloored  from  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown.  If  the  solution  thus  formed 
is  electrolysed,  using  a  platinum  cathode,  a  deposit  of  carbon  is  ob- 
tained, at  first  as  a  thin,  coloured  film  and  then  as  a  graphitic  deposit. 
The  solution  reduces  Fehliug's  solution  and  probably  contains  carbo- 
hydrates. In  reversal  of  the  above  process,  a  cell  was  formed  by  means  of 
a  lead  peroxide  plate  and  a  carbon  electrode,  in  which,  working  under 
the  conditions  previously  maintained,  the  carbon  acts  as  the  soluble 
electrode.  This  gave  1*03  volt,  with  an  external  resistance  of  100  ohms 
and  yielded  a  constant  current  until  the  lead  peroxide  plate  was 
exhausted.  H.  C. 

Eiectrolysis  of  Copper  Sulphate  Solutions.  By  Fbitz  Foeb- 
8Ti»  and  O.  Sbidkl  {Zeit.  cmorg,  Cheni.,  1897,  14,  106— 140).— The 
authors*  experiments  prove  that  the  electric  current  is  capable  of  con- 
verting the  bivalent  copper  ions  at  the  cathode  in  copper  sulphate 
solutions  into  univalent  ions,  whereby  cuprous  sulphate  is  formed. 
The  latter  is  tolerably  stable  in  the  presence  of  copper  sulphate  in 
add  solution  under  certain  conditions,  but  in  a  neutral  solution, 
hydrolysis  takes  place  with  the  separation  of  cuprous  oxide. 

The  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  solutions  containing  from  4  to 
0*05  equivalents  per  litre,  either  neutral  or  mixed,  with  O'Ol  to  1 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  at  100°,  was  examined.  The 
electrolyte  was  stirred,  and  protected  from  air  by  a  current  of  pure 
hydrogen.  From  neutral  and  very  slightly  acid  solutions,  less  cuprous 
oxide,  and  from  stronger  acid  solutions  less  copper,  than  the  quantity 
coneeponding  with  the  current  employed  is  deposited.  In  a  solution 
oontaiDing  2  equivalents  of  copper  sulphate  and  0*1  or  I'O  equivalent 
of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  with  a  current  density  of  0*135  amperes 
per  100   square  centimetres,   hardly   anything   is  deposited   at  the 
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cathode ;  from  this,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  current  has  effected 
the  conversion  of  copper  sulphate  into  cuprous  sulphate,  which,  under 
these  conditions,  is  stable.  The  stability  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  cupric  ions  present,  and  generally  increases  with  the  concentration 
of  the  copper  sulphate.  In  neutral  solution,  cuprous  oxide  is  deposited, 
but  a  N/10  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sufficient  in  a  2N  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  to  prevent  the  hydrolysis  to  a  great  extent ;  as  the 
solution  cools,  sparkling  crystals  of  pure  copper  are  deposited.  The 
same'  crystalline  deposit  of  copper  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cuprous 
oxide  in  an  acid  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  In  strongly  acid  solu- 
tions, the  number  of  cuprous  ions  remaining  in  solution  is  limited,  and 
when  the  limit  is  reached  they  are  converted  into  cupric  ions  and  cop- 
per, which  is  deposited  at  the  cathode  j  whence,  under  like  conditions, 
but  with  varying  current  densities,  almost  the  same  quantity,  of 
cuprous  ions  remain  in  solution.  That  these  phenomena  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  re-solution  of  the  copper  deposited  at  the  cathode  is 
shown  by  the  appearance  of  the  deposit,  which  is  highly  crystalline. 

The  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  solutions  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture with  currents  varying  from  0  03  to  000 12  ampere  per  100  square 
centimetres  was  examined  in  a  similar  manner.  Similar  results  are 
obtained,  but  smaller  quantities  of  cuprous  ions  remain  in  the  solution. 
With  a  very  small  current  density  of  0*011  ampere  or  less,  the  only 
effect  of  the  current  is  the  conversion  of  cupric  into  cuprous  ions.  As 
the  current  density  increases,  fewer  cuprous  ions  are  formed. 

The  agitation  of  the  electrolyte  by  the  hydrogen  current  brings 
some  of  the  cuprous  ions  to  the  anode,  whereby  they  are  converted  by 
the  cun'ent  into  cupric  ions,  and  consequently  less  copper  is  dissolved 
from  the  anode  than  that  corresponding  with  the  current ;  this  effect 
is  more  pronounced  in  electrolytes  suitable  for  the  formation  of 
cuprous  ions.  When  the  electrolyte  is  not  stirred,  more  than  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  copper  is  dissolved  from  the  anode  owing  to 
spontaneous  solution. 

In  contradiction  to  the  result  obtained  by  Schuster  (Abstr.,  1894, 
318),  the  authors  find  that  copper  is  soluble  to  an  appreciable  extent 
in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  from  which  air  is  excluded.  Copper 
foil  was  treated  for  18  to  20  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperatiu^,  and 
for  2  hours  at  100%  with  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  electrolysis,  and  protected  from  the  air  by  a  current 
of  hydrogen.  In  neutral  solution,  a  beautiful  crystalline  deposit  of 
cuprous  oxide  is  obtained,  and  the  copper  foil  increases  in  weight ;  in 
acid  solutions  (N/100  H^SO^),  a  decrease  in  weight  takes  place  vary- 
ing from  2  to  75  milligrams  per  40  square  centimetres  of  surface. 
The  solubility  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  copper  sulphate. 
Copper  is  quite  insoluble  in  normal  sulphuric  acid  at  100°. 

From  the  above  results,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  electrolysis  of 
copper  sulphate  solutions  at  100%  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
when  a  small  current  density  is  employed,  takes  place  as  follows. 
The  anode  copper  forms  with  the  contiguous  cupric  ions  cuprous  ions, 
and  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  the  current,  are  converted  into 
cupric  ions.  At  the  cathode,  the  current  converts  the  cupric  ions  into 
cuprous  ions,  and  the  latter,  as  soon  as  a  certain  proportion  is  reached, 
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become  anstable,  and  are  converted  into  cupric  ions  with  deposition 
of  copper  or  cuprous  oxide. 

The  formation  of  cuprous  oxide,  observed  with  very  small  current 
density,  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  with  high  current  density 
when  the  potential  difference  of  the  bath  is  a  little  above  1  volt.,  which 
voltage  is  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  water.  The  cuprous  ions 
then  unite  with  the  hydroxyl  ions  to  form  cuprous  oxide.  The  depo- 
sition of  powdery,  red  copper  which  takes  place  both  from  neutral  and 
acid  solutions  depends  on  the  current  density  alone.  The  deposit  does 
not  contain  cuprous  oxide. 

The  formation  of  the  black  deposit  which  is  obtained  from  very 
dilute  copper  sulphate  solutions  under  a  high  voltage  is  determined  by 
the  dilution  of  the  copper  sulphate;  in  N/20  copper  sulphate  solutions,  it 
is  formed  if  the  solution  is  not  stirred,  but  on  stirring,  red  copper  is  de- 
posited; in  N/100  solutions  it  is  formed  even  when  the  solution  is  stirred. 
It  is  probably  a  compound  of  copper  and  hydrogen  similar  to  those  pre- 
pared by  Mylius  and  Fromm  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  235)  by  precipitating 
very  dilute  copper  solutions  with  a  more  positive  metal.  It  oxidises 
easily  in  the  air  with  formation  of  water  and  red  copper.  It  is  also 
obtained  from  N/100  copper  nitrate  ;  if,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonium  nitrate  is  added  and  the  electrolyte  stirred,  red  copper  is 
deposited  and  hydrogen  evolved;  with  larger  quantities  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate,  red  copper  alone  is  deposited  if  the  solution  is  not  stirred. 

Cuprous  oxide  is  sAso  deposited  to  a  slight  extent  at  the  anode,  and 
under  certain  conditions  a  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which  the  authors  believe  to  be  a  basic  cuprous  sulphate. 

The  errors  in  the  results  obtained  when  a  small  current  is  measured 
by  the  copper  voltameter  can  be  eliminated  to  a  great  extent  by  adding 
alcohol  to  the  electrolyte  (Oettel,  Chem.  Zeit.,  17,  543  and  577) ;  the 
alcohol  decreases  the  conpentration  of  the  copper  ions,  and  therefore  the 
solubility  of  the  copper  in  its  sulphate  solution.  Very  small  currents 
can  be  measured  with  fair  accuracy  by  this  method,  provided 
very  small  cathodes  are  employed  whereby  a  high  current  density  is 
obtained  ;  with  a  current  of  0*005  ampere,  the  error  is  about  0*5  per 
cent.  Results  of  like  accuracy  are  obtained  by  employing  an  electro- 
lyte saturated  with  cuprous  ions,  which  is  obtained  by  electrolysing  a 
2N  copper  sulphate  solution  with  O'l  ampere  at  100^  for  a  few  hours 
and  then  allowing  it  to  cool. 

In  the  electrolytic  refining  of  copper,  it  is  advantageous  to  heat  the 
electrolyte  to  some  extent ;  with  the  same  current  density,  the  deposit 
at  the  anode  at  18°  contained  2  9  per  cent.  Ag  and  62*5  per  cent.  Cu, 
at  40^  it  contained  102  per  cent.  Ag,  1*4  per  cent.  Cu,  and  86  per 
cent.  Pb.  The  electrolyte  can  be  heated  to  50°  without  influencing 
the  yield,  but  above  this  temperature  the  yield  decreases. 

The  authors  point  out  the  bearing  of  the  above  results  on  the  theory 
of  lead  accumulators,  and  maintain  that  the  formation  of  lead  peroxide 
at  the  anode  is  similar  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  ions  as  described 
above.  E.  C.  R. 

Is  a  Diaphragm  known  that  will  prevent  DifEtision  but  not 
the  Passage  of  a  Current?    By  K«  Ochs  (67iem.  Centr.y  1896,  i. 
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289  ;  from  Zeit.  Elecirolechn,  und  Electrocliem.,  1895, 2,  398— 402).— A 
diaphragm  that  would  prevent  diffusion,  but  would  allow  the  passage 
of  a  current  might  be  either — 

1.  A  membrane  not  permeable  by  the  electrolyte,  but  permeable  by 
the  ions ;  or 

2.  A  membrane  permeable  by  the  ions,  and  which  would  absorb  the 
electrolyte  but  not  allow  its  transfusion ;  or 

3.  A  membrane  not  permeable  by  either  electrolyte  or  ions,  but 
which  allows  passage  of  the  ions  when  these  have  been  deprived  of 
their  charges. 

Membranes  of  the  first  class  are  at  present  unknown.  Those  of  the 
second  order  appear  to  be  formed  by  precipitation  of  both  ions  in  the 
pores  of  the  membrane,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Reynier  cell  (a  Daniell 
cell  in  which  potash  replaces  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  in  which  copper 
oxide  forms  in  the  pores  of  the  cylinder  dividing  the  copper  sulphate 
and  potash  solutions.  With  the  continual  formation  of  the  precipitate 
in  these  cases,  the  resistance  increases,  so  that  any  advantage  obtained 
by  the  non-diffusion  of  the  electrolyte  is  completely  nullified.  A  mem- 
brane of  the  third  order  might  be  formed  if  a  sufficiently  thin  film  of 
mercury  could  be  obtained,  as  a  metal  like  zinc  could  diffuse  through 
such  a  film.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  such  a  membrane 
would  be  of  any  practical  value.  Diaphragms  of  the  required  kind  for 
practical  purposes  are  therefore  at  present  unknown.  H.  C. 

Heats  of  Vaporisation  of  Liqmds  at  their  Boiling  Points.  By 
Miss  Dorothy  Marshall  {FhiL  Map.,  1897,  [v],  43,  27— 32).— The 
author  has  determined  the  heats  of  evaporation  of  the  following 
liquids  by  the  method  described  in  a  former  paper  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
349). 


Normal  bexane L  =  79-2 

Methylic  alcohol     2016 

Formic  acid     1 204 

Aniline    113-9 


Methylic  iodide  L  =  45  9 

Etbylic  iodide     47*6 

Ethylic  bromide   58*6 

Chloroform 58*4 

Carbon  tetrachloride...  46*4 

Experiments  were  made  to  see  whether  an  absolute  determination  of 
L  might  not  be  obtained  by  a  modification  of  the  method  used,  a 
knowledge  of  the  average  strength  of  the  current  and  of  the  potential 
difference  across  the  ends  of  the  platinum  spiral  during  boiling  being 
alone  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  results  indicate  that  fairly 
accurate  absolute  measurements  can  be  thus  obtained.  H.  C. 

Determination  of  the  Rise  of  the  Boiling-point  in  Molecular 
Weight  Determinations.  By  Paul  Fuchs  {Zeit,  j>^^ysikaL  C/iem., 
1897,  22,  72 — 76), — The  author  describes,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams, 
the  apparatus  he  employs  for  the  above  purpose,  and  for  which  he 
claims  the  advantages  of  constancy  of  temperature,  stability,  and 
rapidity  of  working.  L.  M.  J. 

Corresponding  Temperatures.  By  J.  A.  Groshans  {Ann.  Phys. 
Chem,y  1897,  [ii],  60,  169— 173).— The  author  claims  to  have  shown 
in  1849  that  the  boiling  points  of  two  substances  on  the  absolute  scale 
under  any  given  pressure  p,  and  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
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sure,  are  coDnected  with  one  another  by  the  formula  TplT'p^Tatml^'atm 
=  condt. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  determinations  by  Anschiitz  of  the  boiling 
points  of  24  different  organic  compounds  at  12  mm.  and  at  760  mm. 
pressure,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  above  formula  holds  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  when  water  is  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  in 
each  case.  H.  C. 

Complete  Freezing  Point  Curves  of  Binary  Alloys  containing 
Silver  or  Copper,  together  with  another  Metal.  By  Charles 
T.  BEeyoock  and  Francis  H.  Neville  (Froc.  Roy.  Soc,y  1896,  GO, 
160 — 164). — An  abstract  of  a  paper  containing  the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  the  freezing  points  of  alloys  of  two  metals,  one  of  the 
two  being  in  each  case  either  silver  or  copper.  Complete  freezing 
point  curves  are  given  in  the  paper  for  the  following  pairs  of  metals — 
Ag-Cu,  Ag-Pb,  Ag-Sn,  Pb-Cu,  Sn-Cu,  Ag-Sb.  Incomplete  curves  are 
also  given  showing  the  freezing  points  of  dilute  solutions  of  Bi,  Au, 
Ni,  Fe,  Al  in  copper,  and  of  Bi,  Pt,  Au,  Al,  and  Tl  in  silver.  From 
the  behaviour  of  the  more  dilute  solutions,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
of  copper  was  calculated  as  50  cal.,  and  that  of  silver  as  27  cal.,  but 
both  numbers  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional.  The  eutectic  alloy 
of  silver  and  copper  occurs  exactly  at  the  composition  AggCug,  but 
there  is  no  other  sign  of  chemical  union  between  these  metals.  In 
the  silver-lead  and  silver-tin  curves,  whicl\  have  a  good  deal  of  likeness 
to  each  other,  the  eutectic  alloy  contains  so  little  silver  that  the  curve 
consists  almost  wholly  of  the  branch  starting  from  pure  silver.  The  lead- 
copper  curve  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  solidification  of  a  system 
consisting  of  two  conjugate  liquids,  a  saturated  solution  of  lead  in 
copper,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  in  lead ;  at  from  17  to  65 
atoms  of  lead  per  100  of  the  alloy  the  freezing  point  remains  constant 
at  954^.  The  copper-tin  curve  presents  many  singularities  probably 
explained  by  the  formation  of  compounds.  The  silver^antimony  curve 
shows  an  angle  at  AgjSb,  but  the  eutectic  point,  although  near  AgjSbj, 
is  not  at  this  formula.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  three  cases  an 
angular  depression,  and  not  a  summit,  occurs  at  a  formula  point. 

H.  C. 

Freezing  Points  of  Binary  Mixtures.  By  Albert  Dahms  {Ann. 
Phya.  Chem.y  1897,  [ii],  60,  119— 123).— -The  author  gives  measure- 
ments of  the  freezing  points  of  mixtures  of  acetic  acid  and  benzene, 
and  of  acetic  acid  and  water.  The  eutectic  point  for  mixtures  of 
acetic  acid  and  benzene  was  found  to  be  -  8  1°,  the  mixture  containing 
34*8  per  cent,  by  weight  of  acetic  acid.  The  eutectic  point  in  the 
case  of  acetic  acid  and  water  was  found  at  -  26*55°,  when  the  mixture 
contains  58*98  per  cent,  by  weight  of  acetic  acid.  H.  C. 

Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weights  of  some  Inorganic 
Substances.  By  Hbinbich  Biltz  {Chem.  Centr.y  1896,  i,  793 ;  from 
Math.  naiw.  MiU.  Berlin,  1896,  57—64). — ^The  author  has  continued 
his  determinations  of  the  vapour  densities  of  inorganic  substances  at 
very  high  temperatures  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  152).  The  results  previously 
obtained    with   arsenious    anhydride  were   confirmed    by  a  new  set 
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of  determinations.  Selenium  and  tellurium  at  1750 — 1800^  have 
densities  which  accord  with  the  molecular  formulae  Sog  and  Teg.  The 
same  formulas  were  obtained  by  Troost  and  Deville  at  1000^  by  the 
Dumas  method,  but  an  examination  of  the  results  of  these  investi- 
gators has  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  untrust- 
worthy. H.  O. 

Bacemism  and  the  Heat  Changes  Produced  when  Liquids 
are  Mixed.  II.  By  Albert  Ladenbubg  (-ffer.,  1897,  30,  485—486. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  485). — When  coniine  is  mixed  with  a  liquid 
of  the  same  specific  gravity,  which  does  not  react  chemically  with  it 
and  does  not  cause  contraction  or  expansion,  no  fall  of  temperature  is 
observed.  Thus  when  equal  volumes  of  coniine  and  a  mixture  of 
piperidine  and  di-isobutylamine  are  brought  together  at  17^  a  rise  of 
0*19°  occurs,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  being  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  its  constituents.  This  confirms  the  view  previously 
put  forward  by  the  author,  that  the  fall  of  temperature  observed 
when  dextro-coniine  and  laevo-coniine  are  mixed  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  racemic  compound.  A.  H. 

Spontaneous  Change  of  Oxygen  into  Ozone,  and  a  Remark- 
able Type  of  Dissociation.  By  William  Sutherland  {PhU.  Mag,^ 
1897  [  v],  43,  201 — 214). — Bohr  has  placed  on  record  a  singular  dis- 
continuity in  the  hehaviour  of  rarefied  oxygen  under  a  pressure  of 
0*7  mm.,  as  well  as  a  pronounced  departure  from  Boyle's  law,  and 
Crookes,  in  his  study  of  radiometer  repulsion  for  different  gases,  found 
that  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  about  0*76  mm.  shows  a  remarkable 
difference  from  other  gases,  and  the  anomaly  continues  until  a  pressure 
of  about  300/10«  to  200/10«  atm.  is  reached.  The  author  finds  that  a 
process  of  association  or  combination  of  the  Oj  molecules  to  form  Og, 
that  is  ozone,  explains  one  of  Bohr's  equations  and  the  cessation  of 
anomaly  in  Crookes' s  experiments.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  com- 
pressing pure  0,  that  a  pressure  should  be  reached  at  which  the  Og 
begins  to  dissociate  into  Og,  and  progressive  increase  of  pressure  pro- 
duces progressive  dissociation  of  Og  into  Og.  It  appears  that  there  is 
a  certain  periodic  collision  with  one  another  which  the  Og  molecules 
cannot  stand,  and  this  implies  that  the  period  is  identical  with  some 
natural  period  of  vibration  in  the  molecule.  This  singular  instance  of 
dissociation  is  applied  to  explain  the  anomalous  expansion  of  rarefied 
oxygen  observed  by  Baly  and  Ramsay  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  38),  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  it  would  indicate  the  presence  of  ozone  in  quantity  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  H.  C. 

Dissociation  of  Chlorine  Hydrate  in  Aqueous  Solution  at  0°. 
By  Alexandre  A.  Jakowkin  (^er.,  1897,  30,  518 — 521). — The  disso- 
ciation of  chlorine  in  very  dilute  solutions  is  represented  by  the 
equation  ClgjAq  ^  (HCl -h  HC10)Aq,  since  the  electrioal  conduc- 
tivity of  such  solutions  at  0°  is  equal  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid 
solutions  containing  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  chloride.  According 
to  the  author,  hypocblorous  acid  is  no  electrolyte.  In  more  concentrated 
solutions,  the  conductivity  of  chlorine  is  much  less. 

The  dissociation  of  bromine  hydrate  at  0°  is  extremely  small,  and 
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can  only  be  observed  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Since  tbe  dissociation 
of  both  chlorine  and  bromine  takesjplace  with  absorption  of  heat,  it 
follows  that  the  amount  of  dissociation  increases  with  the  temperature. 
All  the  cases  of  equilibrium  studied,  some  150  in  number,  are  in 
complete  accord  with  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  according 

to  the  equation  ClgjAq  =  (CI  +  H  +  HCIO) Aq.  This  was  proved  by 
calculating  the  isotherms  required  by  the  above  equation  when  the 
chlorine  is  divided  between  water  and  carbon  tetrachloride  (the  latter 
absorbs  neither  hydrochloric  nor  hypochlorous  acid  from  aqueous 
solutions). 

An  addition  of  0*5 — 0*1  normal  hydrochloric  acid  completely  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  chlorine  hydrate.  An  addition  of  normal  or 
bisnormal  acid,  however,  induces  a  stronger  absorption  of  chlorine  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  HC1<^  J.  J.  S. 

Apparatus  for  the  Rapid  Determination  of  the  Surface  Ten- 
sion of  Liquids.  By  Charles  E.  Linebarger  {Anier.  J.  Sci.,  1896, 
[iv],  2,  108— 122,  and  y^.  ^wier.  Chem,  Soc,  1896,  18,614—532).— 
Jaeger  (Wien.  Akad,  Ber,,  1891,  245)  has  described  a  method  for  deter- 
mining the  surface  tension  of  liquids  by  employing  two  capillary  tubes 
of  different  bores  and  measuring  the  difEerence  of  the  depths  to  which 
they  were  plunged  in  a  liquid  when  air  forced  out  of  them  was  at  the 
same  pressure.  The  author  describes  an  apparatus  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  one  used  by  Jaeger  for  effecting  determinations  in  this 
manner.  The  equation  which  Jaeger  gives  for  the  calculation  of  the 
results  appears  to  be  merely  approximate,  and  does  not  stand  a  severe 
scrutiny ;  a  simple  empirical  relation  was  discovered,  however,  which 
biings  the  determinations  of  surface  tensions  by  this  method  into  agree- 
ment with  those  of  Bamsay  and  Shields.  This  relation  is  y  =  die  +  «^, 
where  y  represents  the  capillary  constant  in  dynes  per  centimetre,  c  the 
**  apparatus  constant,"  h  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  tubes, 
and  8  the  specific  gravity.  This  formula  was  found  to  stand  the  test 
of  comparison  with  ten  liquids  of  different  properties  when  two  sets  of 
tubes  were  employed,  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  it  will  furnish  accurate 
results  for  any  liquid  whatsover,  as  the  *'  apparatus  constant "  may 
differ  with  different  liquids.  H.  C. 

SurfEU^  Tension  of  Mixtures  of  Normal  Liquids.  By  Charles 
R  Linebarger  (iimer.  J.  Sci,,  1896,  [iv],  2,  226— 228).— With  the 
apparatus  described  in  a  previous  communication  (preceding  abstract) 
the  author  has  measured  the  surface  tensions  of  mixtures  of  some  normal 
liquids.  Solutions  of  toluene  and  ether  in  benzene,  of  turpentine, 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  ethylic  benzoate  in  toluene,  and  of  ethylic  iodide 
and  carbon  bisulphide  in  ether  were  taken.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  surface  tensions  of  normal  liquids  are  not  calculable  by  the  rule  of 
mixtures  from  the  surface  tensions  of  the  pure  liquids.  If  the  observed 
value  is  greater  or  less  than  the  calculated  value  for  any  one  mixture 
of  two  liquids,  it  is  also  greater  or  less  for  any  other  mixture  of  the 
same  two  liquids.  H.  C. 

Some  Thoughts-  about  Liquids.  By  Clarence  L.  Speyers 
(J.  Amei\  Cfum,  Soc.,  1896,  18,  724— 737).— The.  boundary  dividing 
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vapour  from  liquid  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  although  the  possibility  of  a  differentiation  occurring  inside  the 
liquid  does  not  seem  to  be  denied.  The  tendency  for  a  liquid  to 
vaporise,  and  the  pressure  of  its  saturated  vapour,  is  evidently  a 
function  of  temperature  only.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  the  fluid  should  not  separate  into  vapour  and  liquid  within  the 
surface  of  the  liquid. 

Suppose  n  molecules  of  a  substance  which  does  not  dissociate  on  dis- 
solving, say  sugar,  are  dissolved  in  water.  Let  v  be  the  number  of 
molecules  of  dissolved  vapour  after  the  n  molecules  of  substance  have 
been  dissolved,  then  the  total  number  of  molecules  present  in  solution 
^iil  be  V  +  w,  and  the  relative  number  of  molecules  of  substance  dis- 
solved to  the  total  number  of  molecules  in  solution  is  n/(v  +  n).  Let  j 
be  the  concentration  of  the  dissolved  vapour  when  alone  in  the  liquid, 
and  f  its  concentration  after  the  new  substance  has  been  added. 
Since  the  molecule  of  every  substance  occupies  the  same  volume,  the 
decrease  in  concentration  J  -/  will  be  the  same  whatever  the  substance 
dissolved  may  be,  or  the  decrease  in  concentration  of  the  dissolved 
vapour  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  dissolved  in  a  certain 
fixed  volume  of  solution.  If  the  temperature  be  constant,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  dissolved  water  vapour  cannot  rise  above  the  value  j, 
hence  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  volume  must  be  fixed,  that  is 
v  +  n  =  constant.  We  have  therefore  {j  -j)j  =  a^njiy  +  n),  where  a  is  a 
constant,  j  -/  can  be  calculated  by  van't  HofPs  law,  and  n  is  known, 
but  the  other  quantities  are  not,  so  neither  j  nor  v  can  be  calculated 
from  this  equation. 

The  concentration  of  the  dissolved  vapour  is,  however,  measured  by  its 
osmotic  pressure.  Let  ir  and  p  be  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  dissolved 
vapour  and  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  pure  solvent  respectively,  and 
TT  and  p'  be  the  corresponding  quantities  when  a  substance  is  in  solu- 
tion. Then  by  means  of  a  thermodynamic  cycle  it  may  be  shown  that 
vr/ir  =  (p/p^)x,  where  x  denotes  the  number  of  molecules  of  gaseous 
vapour  necessary  to  make  one  molecule  of  dissolved  vapour,  a  quantity 
which  the  author  assumes  to  be  equal  to  L  Since  i//  =  V^'>  we  have 
(p -p)lp  =  a.w/(v  +  n).  But  this  will  also  be  equal  to  nl{N+n),  where 
^  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  liquid  in  which  n  molecules  of 
substance  have  been  dissolved,  for  by  experiment  {p-p)jp  =  n{N+n). 
If  the  value  of  n  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with 
V  and  Ny  we  get  a.7i/v  =  njN^  or  a  =  njN.     From  this  we  have 

=       —   or     v  =  iv, 

N  v  +  n  N+n 
that  is,  the  concentration  of  the  dissolved  vapour  is  the  same  as  the 
concentration  of  the  liquid,  or  in  other  words,  all  the  solvent  is  to  be 
considered  as  dissolved  vapour.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  same  conclusion 
that  van  der  Waals  reached  by  a  very  different  method  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise. 

A  liquid  is  to  be  looked  on,  then,  as  a  condensed  gas,  not  simply  con- 
densed in  the  sense  that  it  is  matter  compressed  into  smaller  space, 
but  condensed  in  the  sense  that  the  gaseous  activity,  pressure,  is 
carried  into  the  liquid  condition,  and  we  are  to  treat  a  liquid  as 
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we  would  a  gas.  A  substance  dissolved  is  simply  brought  into  the 
same  condition  that  the  liquid  is  in,  and  consequently  should  have  the 
same  property  of  exerting  an  osmotic  pressure  that  the  liquid  has. 

H.  C. 

Determination  of  the  Difihsion  XDoefflcients  of  some  G-ases 
in  ^Water.  By  C.  Gustav  HOfner  {Ann,  Phya.  Chem,,  1897,  [ii],  60, 
134 — 168). — ^The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  since  Stefan 
showed  in  1878  that  Fick's  law  of  diffusion  holds  in  the  case  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  in  water  or  alcohol,  no  determinations  of  the  rates  of 
diffusion  of  gases  in  liquids  have  been  made,  with  the  exception  of 
Miiller's  experiments  on  ammonia  in  water  and  alcohol  (Abstr.,  1891, 
1147).  Experimental  difficulties  account  in  some  measure  for  this  fact, 
since,  if  the  gas  is  placed  above  the  liquid,  as  it  dissolves  the  liquid 
becomes  heavier  and  sinks,  and  so  produces  currents  which  disturb  the 
regular  course  of  the  diffusion,  a  difficulty  only  to  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  tubes  of  very  small  bore.  In  order  to  place  the  liquid  above  the 
gas  and  so  prevent  the  formation  of  concentration  currents,  the  author 
uses  a  tube  divided  into  two  portions  by  means  of  a  thin  plug  of 
hydrophane,  placing  water  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  tube,  and  then 
allowing  the  gas  to  diffuse  through  the  hydrophane  into  the  water. 
Taking  the  day  as  unit  of  time  and  the  centimetre  as  unit  of  length,  if  k  is 
the  coefficient  of  diffusion,  k  =  vl/a,  where  v  is  the  volume  of  gas  measured 
at  0^  and  760  mm.  that  will  diffuse  under  a  pressure  of  1  atm.  through 
a  column  of  water  1  cm.  in  length  and  1  cm.^  in  area,  and  a  is  the  co- 
efficient of  absorption  of  the  gas.  Exner  has  shown  that  the  inter- 
changing volumes  of  two  gases,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  soap 
film,  are  proportional  to  their  coefficients  of  absorption  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  With  the  aid  of 
Stefan's  value  for  the  diffusion  coefficient  of  carbonic  anhydride  in 
water  and  the  known  densities  of  the  different  gases,  it  is  possible  there- 
fore to  calculate  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  for  gases,- as  these  should 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  In  the 
following  table  are  given  the  numbers  thus  calculated  and  the  numbeis 
obtained  for  the  temperature  16°,  taking  Stefan's  value  for  k  in  the 
case  of  carbonic  anhydride  at  1  *38,  and  using  this  as  the  basis  in  the 
calculations. 

Carbonic  anhydride  (1*38)  1-37 

Hydrogen  647  409,  4-45,  753 

Oxygen  1-62  1*62 

Nitrogen    173  173 

Nitrous  oxide     1-34  135 

Chlorine 1087  1*098 

The  agreement  obtained  in  the  above  cases  is  not  found  when  the 
value  of  k  for  ammonia  is  taken  from  Miiller's  experiments,  as  in  this 
case  the  calculated  value  for  k  is  2*22  and  the  observed  value  is  found 
to  be  15-96.  H.  C. 

Attempt  to  Determine  the  Adiabatic  Relations  of  Ethylic 
Oxide.  By  Edgab  P.  Perman,  William  Ramsay,  and  J.  Rosk-Inmes 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1896,  60,  336— 337).— The  wave-length  of  sound  in 
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gaseous  and  in  liquid  ethylic  oxide  was  determined  by  the  Kundt 
method,  between  limits  of  temperature  ranging  from  100°  to  200°,  and 
of  pressure  ranging  from  4000  mm.  to  31,000  mm.  of  mercury,  and  of 
volume  ranging  from  2*6  c.c.  per  gram  to  71  c.c.  ppr  gram.  Eamsay 
and  Young  showed  that  for  ether  (and  some  other  liquids)  a  linear 
relation  subsists  between  pressure  and  temperature,  volume  being  kept 
constant,  so  that  ^  =  ^7^-  a.  It  has  l^een  found  that  a  similar  relation 
obtains  between  adiabatic  elasticity  and  temperature,  volume,  as  before, 
being  kept  constant ;  so  that,  within  limits  of  experimental  error,  if  E 
stands  for  adiabatic  elasticity,  E==gT-h^  where  g  and  h  are  functions 
of  the  volume  only.  Between  these  two  equations,  we  may  eliminate 
T,  and  so  express  ^  as  a  linear  function  of  p^  volume  being  kept 
constant.  The  coefficient  of  p  in  such  an  equation  would  be  gfby  and 
this  fraction,  on  being  calculated  from  the  data  available,  proves  to  be 
nearly  constant.  If  gjb  is  treated  as  strictly  constant,  it  is  possible  to 
integrate  the  resulting  differential  equation,  and  from-  the  complete 
primitive  to  draw  a  set  of  adiabatic  curves,  this  being  the  first  time 
that  adiabatic  curves  have  been  obtained  for  any  substance  except 
perfect  gases.  H.  0. 

Solubility  of  Hydrated  Mixed  Crystals.  By  Willem  Storten- 
BEKER  (Zeit.  phi/sikccl.  Cheiii.,  1897,  22,  60 — 71). — The  crystallisation  of 
solutions  containing  zinc  and  copper  sulphates  was  investigated  in  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  experimental  proofs  of  the  views  published  in  the 
author's  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  13).  The  results  obtained 
were:  (1)  Solutions  containing  21*5 — 100  per  cent.  mols.  of  copper 
sulphate  crystallise  in  triclinic  crystals  with  but  little  zinc,  yielding 
by  recrystallisation  almost  pure  copper  sulphate.  (2)  Solutions  of 
8*4 — 21*5  per  cent.  mols.  of  copper  sulphate  gave  monoclinic  pseudo- 
rhombohedra  with  7H2O,  the  composition  of  which  differs  but  slightly 
from  that  of  the  solution.  (3)  Solutions  of  0 — 8*4  per  cent.  mols.  of 
copper  sulphate  give  rhombic  crystals  with  little  copper,  yielding  by  re- 
crystallisation  almost  pure  zinc  sulphate.  These  results  are  expressed 
in  the  accompanying  table,  together  with  Retgers'  values,  the  number 
giving  the  percentage  of  copper  sulphate. 


Rhombic. 

Monoclinic. 

Triclinic. 

Solutions    

Crystals  

Crystals  (Retgers) 

0—8-86 
0—1-97 
0—2-34 

8-86— 21-5 
14-9  — 31-0 
16-8  —34-6 

21-5—100 
82-9—100 
92-1— 100 

The  solubility  isothermal,  therefore,  consists  of  three  portions,  and 
examples  were  obtained  of  each  of  the  labile  states,  crystals  being 
obtained  having  the  composition  represented  by  each  portion  of  the 
curve.  L.  M.  J. 

Solid  Solutions.  By  Giacomo  L.  Ciamictan  and  Felice  Garelli 
{Zeit.  physikal,  Chem  ,  1 897, 22, 1 34— 1 35).— With  respect  to  Bodlander's 
deductions  from  their  work  (this  vol.,ii,  133),  the  authors  point  out  that 
his  conclusions  regarding  the  formation  of  a  solid  solution  of  salicylic 
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and  benzoic  acids  had  been  anticipated  by  them,  and  further,  the  correct 
method  of  determining  the  partition  ratio  had  been  emplo}  ed  by  them 
in  their  paper.  L.  M.  J. 

Constitution  of  Salt  Solutions.  By  Heinrich  Ley  {Zeit  physikal. 
Chem,,  1897,  22,  77 — 84). — ^The  colour  of  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride 
changes  from  blue  to  green  when  the  solution  is  heated,  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  change  occurs  increasing  with  the  concentration,  and 
according  to  the  hydrate  theory  this  change  is  due  to  the  passage  from 
the  hydrate  CuCl^.SHgO  to  CuCl2,2H20.  The  latter  salt,  however,  is  not 
green,  but  blue,  the  ordinary  green  colour  being  due  to  a  superficially 
condensed  solution,  and  the  author  regards  the  colour  change  as  due  to  a 
change  in  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  compound.  Measurements 
of  the  electrical  conductivity  at  temperatures  varying  from  18*7°  to  80° 
showed  the  increase  to  be  perfectly  regular  with  no  breaks  in  the  curve, 
and  the  value  dkjdT  to  decrease  from  0*9  to  0*66.  In  solvents  other 
than  water,  the  coloui*  varies,  being  green  in  alcohol,  yellowish-green  in 
acetone,  yellow  in  urethane,  and  blue  in  pyridine.  The  determination 
of  the  molecular  weight  in  these  solutions  gave  values,  133 — 136  in 
alcohol,  and  164 — 194  in  acetone,  the  conductivity  being  X^^  =  216  and 
6'1,  whilst  in  pyridine  Ag^  =  0'06,  so  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  pyridine 
solution  is  not  due  to  copper  ions,  but  to  an  undecomposed  cupric 
chloride-pyridine  compound.  L.  M.  «f . 

Isomorphous  Mixtures.  By  Hermann  Ambbonn  and  Max  Le 
Blanc  {Zeit,  phyaikal.  CAew.,  1897, 121—131). — A  controversial  paper 
in  which  the  authors  uphold  their  views  against  those  of  KUster  (Abstr., 
1895,  ii,  257),  regarding  isomorphous  mixtures  as  mixtures  in  which  no 
molecular  interpenetration  occurs.  L.  M.  J. 

False  Equilibria  of  Hydrogen  Selenide.  By  H.  PAlabon 
{Compt.  rmd.y  1897,  124^  360— 363).— The  author  has  determined  the 
respective  limits  of  direct  formation  and  of  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
selenide  when  the  substances  are  maintained  at  given  temperatures 
for  comparatively  long  periods,  such  as  20  or  40  days.  The  lowest 
temperature  at  which  any  direct  formation  of  hydrogen  selenide  was 
observed  is  250^.  The  results  are  represented  by  two  curves,  and  the 
area  between  them  corresponds  with  Duhem's  ''  region  of  false  equili- 
bria." The  two  curves  are  further  apart  the  lower  the  temperature, 
and  they  are  each  further  from  the  curve  of  true  equilibria  the  lower 
the  temperature.  Both,  however,  merge  into  the  curve  of  true  equili- 
bria at  temperatures  which  approximate  to  320°.  Above  325°,  the 
limits  of  formation  and  decomposition  coincide.  C.  H.  B. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  Committee  on  Atomic  Weights.  By 
Frank  W.  Clabke  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.y  1896,  18,  197— 214).— A 
summary  of  atomic  weight  determinations  published  during  1895, 
with  a  complete  table  of  atomic  weights  recalcxdatedfrom  all  available 
data.  H.  C. 

A  New  Form  of  Vacuum  Pimip.  By  J.  Wetzel  (2?er.,  1897, 
30,  537 — 538). — In  this  pump,  a  drawing  of  which  is  given  in  the 
paper,  a  bulb  having  a  narrow  outlet  is  blown  on  the  tube  imme- 
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diately  under  the  injector ;  by  this  means,  the  efEec^ve  action  of  the 
pump  is  doubled,  whilst  less  water  is  used  than  in  the  ordinary  form. 
Since,  also,  the  time  occupied  in  exhaustion  is  shorter,  this  pump  is 
especially  adapted  for  distillation  under  diminished  pressure. 

J.  F.  T. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Deoomposition  and  Formation  of  Hydrogen  Iodide.  By  Max 
BoDENSTEiN  {Zeit.  physikol,  Chem,,  1897,  22,  1 — 22). — ^The  author's 
previous  experiments  on  this  subject  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  369;  1894,  ii,  12) 
were  not  in  complete  accord  with  theoretical  deductions,  and  they  were 
therefore  repeated  with  very  great  experimental  precautions.  It  was 
found  that  when  hydrogen  and  iodine  combine,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
iodide  found  by  titration  with  sodium  hydroxide  did  not  correspond 
with  that  calculated  from  the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  iodine,  whilst  the 
difference  between  the  two  values  was  almost  independent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gases  employed  and  of  the  duration  of  the  experiment.  This, 
the  author  considers,  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  iodide  with  the 
alkali  of  the  glass,  and  experiments  indicated  an  approximate  propor- 
tionality between  the  surface  area  of  the  glass  and  the  loss  of  iodide. 
In  the  experiments,  this  must  be  allowed  for,  and  when  the  correction 
is  made,  the  apparent  increase  of  decomposition  with  pressure  (Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  12)  is  not  found  to  exist.  The  mean  values  for  the  amounts 
of  iodide  decomposed  at  the  boiling  points  of  sulphur  and  mercury 
were  found  to  be  0*2198  and  01 946,  the  corresponding  values  for  the 
equilibrium  constant,  K=CiCff/C^„,,  being  00212  and  0-0176;  the 
individual  results,  however,  varied  considerably.  The  velocity  con- 
stant, as  calculated  for  the  bimolecular  reaction  2HI  ^  H^  + 121  gave 
the  following  values. 


i  atm. 

latm. 

1 J  atm. 

2  atm. 

Sulphur  vapour 

Mercury  vapour 

0-00278 
0-0000362 

0-00568 
0-0000748 

0-00867 
0-0001221 

0-01223 
0*0001647 

The  values  are  approximately  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  this 
obtains  theoretically  in  the  case  of  bimolecular  reactions.  Other 
experiments  were  initiated  to  test  whether  a  minimum  deoomposition 
exists  at  320^,  as  indicated  by  the  earlier  experiments  {loe,  cit),  but 
the  results  are  not  yet  available.  L.  M.  J. 

Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Iodide  by  Light.  By  Max  Boden- 
STEIN  (Zeit  phyaikal,  Chem,,  1897,  22,  23— 33):— The  author  has  in- 
vestigated the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  iodide  by  light,  and  finds 
that  the  equation,  dxjdm^k  (1  -x),  leads  to  an  approximately  constant 
value  for  k  (m  =  light  intensity  x  time).  The  reaction  is  therefore 
unimolecular,  not  bimolecular,  and   is   represented  by  the   equation 
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HI  =  H  +  I,  and  differs^  therefore,  from  the  decomposition  induced  by 
high  temperatures  (preceding  abstract).  Hence  the  action  of  light,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  does  not  render  the  whole  volume  of  gas  more 
capable  of  decomposition,  but  each  light  ray  of  the  necessary  intensity 
decomposes  into  its  elements  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  iodide  in  its 
path.  L.  M.  J. 

Atmospheiio  Ozone  on  Mount  Blanc.  By  Maurice  de  Thierry 
{C<mpt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  460— 463).— -In  August,  1896,  the  air  at 
Chamooniz  at  a  height  of  1050  metres  was  found  to  contain  3 '5  to  3 '9 
milligrams  of  ozone  in  100  cubic  metres  of  air.  At  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
at  a  height  of  3020  metres,  the  quantity  found  10  days  later  was  9 '4 
mUligrams  in  100  cubic  metres.  These  numbers  are  much  higher  than 
the  quantities  found  at  Mountsouris  (1*9  to  4  0),  and  it  seems  clear 
that  the  proportion  of  ozone  increases  with  the  altitude.  The  estima- 
tions were  made  by  passing  the  air  through  a  standard  solution  of 
sodium  arsenite  containing  potassium  iodide  free  from  iodate. 

C.  H.  B. 

Production  of  Active  Oxygen  by  the  Slow  Oxidation  of  Tri- 
ethylphosphine  and  of  Ben^dehyde.  By  W.  P.  Jorissen  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem,,  1897,  22,  34 — 53). — During  the  slow  oxidation  of 
many  substances  in  air  or  oxygen,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  is  changed 
into  an  active  modification.  In  the  case  of  phosphorus,  2  atoms  of 
phosphorus  renders  active  1  atom  of  oxygen  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  212 
and. 262),  and  the  author's  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  object 
of  determining  the  corresponding  ratio  in  the  case  of  triethylphosphine 
and  of  benzaldehyde.  The  first  compound  was  found,  by  oxidation  in 
air,  to  require  more  oxygen  than  that  theoretically  necessary  for  con- 
version into  triethylphosphine  oxide,  and  this  was  found  to  be  due  to 
the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  ethylic  diethylhypophosphite.  The 
results  were  no  simpler  when  air  at  low  pressure  was  employed,  but 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of  water,  the  oxidation  was  found  to  proceed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  nothing  but  the  phosphine  oxide.  The 
active  oxygen  was  determined  by  the  use  of  commercial  sodium  indigo- 
sulphonate,  and  numerous  experiments  proved  that  the  quantity  is 
equal  to  that  required  for  the  oxidation. 

Benzaldehyde,  by  slow  oxidation,  passes  completely  into  benzoic  acid, 
the  action  being  greatly  accelerated  by  light,  although  it  proceeds  also 
in  darkness.  In  this  case  also,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  for 
oxidation  is  equal  to  that  rendered  active.  Analogous  results,  in  the 
case  of  the  oxidation  of  metals,  had  been  previously  obtained  by 
Schonbein,  Traube  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  412),  and  Bodlander.  The 
opinions  of  various  chemists  on  this  action  are  reviewed,  and  the  author 
considers  his  own  results  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Van't  Hoflf  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  262).  L.  M.  J. 

So-called  '  Autoxidation.'  By  Eudolf  Ihle  {Zeit,  physikU, 
Chem.,  1897,  22,  114 — 120). — The  oxidising  power  of  water  containing 
dissolved  air  is  greatly  affected  by  the  dissolution  in  it  of  various  salts ; 
thus,  in  solutions  of  hydroxides,  carbonates,  phosphates,  borates,  and 
nitrites,  metals  remain  bright  for  a  considerable  period,  although  they 
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rapidly  tarnish  in  pure  water  or  solutions  of  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  nitrates,  <kc.  The  author  considers  the  oxidation  to  be  due  to 
the  union  of  the  metallic  ions  with  negative  hydrozyl  ions  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  hydroxide,  the  ionisation  of  more  metal  and  produc- 
tion of  more  hydroxyl  by  the  dissolved  oxygen.  The  accelerative 
influence  of  the  neutral  salts  is  a  catalytic  action  similar  to  their 
effect  on  sugar  inversion.  The  potential  of  the  oxygen,  and  hence  its 
tendency  to  form  hydroxyl  ions,  is  dependent  on  the  concentration  of 
these  already  present  in  the  liquid,  and  is  therefore  diminished  by  the 
dissolution  of  salts  which  yield  OH  ions.  The  course  of  the  reaction 
may  probably  be  represented  thus  :  M"  +  20H'H  =  M(0H)2  +  Hg  ; 
Hg  +  O2  =  H2O2  ;  M  +  H2O2  =  M(0H)2.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  similarly  to  air  or 
oxygen.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  dissociation  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  it 
acts  as  an  oxidising  or  a  reducing  agent.  Thus  in  acid  solution  its 
potential  (against  bright  platinum)  is  -  1*078,  and  in  alkaline  solution 
-0-367,  and  hence  substances  whose  potentials  lie  between  these 
limits  would  be  oxidised  in  acid  solution  and  reduced  in  alkaline, 
examples  of  such  actions  being  given.  L.  M.  J. 

Pyrosiilphuryl  Chloride.  By  J.  Adolphe  Besson  (Campt  rend., 
1897,  124,  401 — 403). — Pyrosulphuryl  chloride  partially  decomposes 
when  boiled  under  ordinary  pressure,  but  it  can  be  fractionated  under 
reduced  pressure,  and  boils  at  53°  under  a  pressure  of  15  mm.,  whilst 
sulphuric  monochlorhydrin  boils  at  65°  under  the  same  pressure.  It 
can  be  freed  from  chlorine  by  agitation  with  mercury,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  temperature  well  below  60°.  Sulphuric  anhydride 
and  sulphuric  monochlorhydrin  are  removed  by  adding  phosphorus 
pentachloride  in  excess,  and  the  pyrosulphuryl  chloride  is  then  readily 
purified  by  fractionation.  When  pure,  it  boils  at  142 — 143°  under  a 
pressure  of  765  mm.,  and  when  strongly  cooled  forms  a  white,  crys- 
talline solid  which  melts  at  -  39°.  Pure  sulphuric  monochlorhydrin 
boils  at  152°  under  a  pressure  of  765  mm.,  and  does  not  solidify  at 
-75°. 

Attempts  to  obtain  pyrosulphuryl  chloride  by  heating  sulphury  1 
chloride  and  sulphuric  anhydride  at  100°,  or  by  subjecting  them  to 
prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight,  were  unsuccessful.  Dry  hydrogen 
bromide  acts  on  the  chloride  at  50°  with  liberation  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  and  bromine  and  formation  of  sulphuric  monochlorhydrin, 
the  latter  being  in  its  turn  completely  decomposed  by  prolonged 
action  of  the  hydrogen  bromide,  2S02(0H)C1  +  2HBr  =  Brg  +  2HC1 + 
SO2  +  1X280^.  Hydrogen  iodide  acts  on  the  chloride  cooled  in  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  the  products  being  the  same  as  with  hydrogen 
bromide,  together  with  some  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur.  Hydro- 
gen sulphide  acts  slowly  on  pyrosulphuryl  chloride  in  the  cold,  the 
principal  reaction  being  S2O5CI2  4-  HgS  =  S  +  2HC1  +  SO3  +  SOg ;  on  heat- 
ing the  reaction,  3S205C12  +  2H2S  =  S2C12  +  HC1-h3S02  +  3S02(6H)C1, 
which  is  secondary  in  the  cold,  becomes  the  chief  or  even  the  only 
reaction.  Dry  hydrogen  phosphide  also  decomposes  the  chloride  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  metaphosphoric  acid  and  the  sulphide  P^Sg 
being  amongst  the  products.  C.  H.  B. 
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Action  of  Dilute  Nitric  Acid  on  Nitrates  in  Presence  of 
Ether.  By  Chables  Tanbbt  {C<mpL  rend.,  1897,  124,  463—466).— 
When  water  containing  nitric  acid  is  agitated  with  aqueous  ether,  the 
acid  is  divided  between  the  water  and .  the  ether  in  a  constant  ratio 
which  is  independent  of  the  relative  volumes  of  the  two  liquids,  but 
varies  with  the  temperature  and  concentration.  The  following  co- 
e£Scients  were  observed. 

Nitric  acid  in  100  0*25       0*50       I'O       20      100  18—40  45 

Coefficient  of  diyirion...     1:160    1:100    1:66    1:42    1:17    1 :12  to  1 :10  1 :8'5 

In  presence  of  soluble  nitrates,  these  aceefficients  are  much  higher, 
and  increase  with  increasing  quantities  of  a  given  nitrate,  but  vary 
also  with  equal  quantities  of  different  nitrates.  With  5  grams  of  dry 
nitrate  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  1 :  100,  the  coefficients 
vary  in  a  noteworthy  manner.  For  metals  of  the  same  or  neighbour- 
ing families,  the  coefficients  fall  as  the  atomic  weights  rise,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  metal 
contained  in  the  nitrates.  If,  however,  the  coefficients  are  considered 
with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  radicle  NO3  contained  in  the  nitrates, 
carious  geometric  progressions  are  observed  with  the  alkali  metals,  the 
metals  of  the  alkali  earths,  lead  and  thallium,  and  zinc  and  cadmium. 

The  effect  of  the  nitrates  may  be  due  to  two  causes.  Acid  nitrates 
may  be  formed,  the  dissociation  of  which  may  be  limited  by  the 
increasing  quantity  of  normal  salt  added,  these  acid  nitrates  being 
afterwards  dissociated  by  the  ether,  which  takes  up  part  of  the  acid. 
When  large  quantities  of  nitrates  are  added,  they  may  form  hydrates 
with  part  of  the  water,  and  thus  increase  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
and  thereby  raise  the  coefficient.  C.  H.  £. 

Nitrogen  Sulphide.  -By  Wilhelh  Muthmann  and  K  Seitteb 
{Ber.,  1897,  30,  627—631.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  298).— The 
tetrachloride  of  nitrogen  sulphide,  N4S4CI4,  was  first  obtained  by 
Demar9ay  (A.bstr.,  1881,  346)  on  suspending  nitrogen  sulphide  in 
chloroform  and  passing  dry  chlorine  through  the  liquid;  it  is  ex- 
cessively unstable,  and  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  rapidly  becomes 
converted  into  a  black,  tarry  mass. 

Thiotriihiaayl  chloride,  N3S4CI,  is  obtained  from  nitrogen  sulphide 
by  the  action  of  warm  sulphur  dichloride  diluted  with  chloroform ;  it  is 
more  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  nitrogen  sulphide  with  acetic 
chloride  (4  parts)  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is 
obtained  as  an  intensely  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  exhibiting  the 
properties  attributed  to  it  by  Deman^ay.  On  boiling  the  substance 
with  alcohol  during  a  short  period,  and  treating  the  liquid  with  a  few 
drops  of  alcoholic  potash,  an  intense,  violet-red  coloration  is  developed, 
and  does  not  immediately  disappear  on  dilution  with  water.  Ammonia 
gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  dry  compound,  which  explodes  violently 
after  a  few  minutes ;  if  thiotrithiazyl' chloride  is  suspended  in  chloroform 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  the  liquid  becomes  orange-red, 
and  ammonium  chloride  and  sulphide  are  produced,  nitrogen  sulphide 
being  regenerated. 

Thiotrithiazyl  nitrate,  N3S4NO3,  is  produced  on  dissolving  the  chloride 
in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  the  yellow  liquid 
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in  a  vacuum  ;  the  substisince,  which  is  very  explosive,  crystallises  in 
beautiful,  sulphur-yellow,  transparent  prisms  1  cm.  in  length,  and 
when  preserved  during  some  days  becomes  opaque  and  acquires  the 
odour  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  solution 
in  water  is  yellow  and  transparent,  but  becomes  opaque  in  a  few 
minutes,  depositing  a  black  substance  mixed  with  much  sulphur ;  a 
red  liquid  is  obtained  on  boiling  the  compound  with  alcohol. 

Thiotrithiazyl  bromide,  NgS^Br,  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrogen  sul- 
phide and  sulphur  dibromide  (5  parts)  in  carbon  bisulphide,  crystal- 
lises in  small,  yellow  needles;  it  is  also  formed  when  excess  of 
bromine  acts  on  thiotrithiazyl  chloride  in  warm  carbon  biaulpbide, 
and  is  identical  with  the  compound  produced  on  exposing  the  tetm- 
bromide  of  nitrogen  sulphide  to  the  action  of  moist  air  (compare 
Clever  and  Muthmann,  loc,  cU.),  The  substance  is  stable  in  air,  and  when 
water  is  boiled  with  it,  ammonium  bromide,  sulphur,  and  sulphoroaa 
anhydride  are  produced  ;  hot  dilute  alkalis  give  rise  to  ammonia,  along 
with  alkali  bromide,  thiosulphate,  and  sulphide. 

TJiiotritkiazyl  iodide,  N3S4I,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  thiotrithiazyl 
chloride  in  ice  cold  water  and  immediately  adding  excess  of  an  ioe 
cold  solution  of  potassium  iodide ;  it  is  a  dark  red,  crystalline  powder 
which  decomposes  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air,  vapours  of  iodine 
being  evolved.  The  compound  is  also  obtained  by  acting  on  the 
chloride  with  iodine  dissolved  in  methylic^  alcohol,  but  it  invariably 
contains  chlorine  when  prepared  in  this  way. 

Thiotrithiazyl  thiocycmate,  N3S4CNS,  is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution 
of  potassium  thiocyanate  to  an  ice  cold  solution  of  thiotrithiazyl 
chloride  or  nitrate ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  bronze  leaflets  and 
resists  the  action  of  air.  The  salt  dissolves  somewhat  readily  in 
benzene  and  chloroform. 

The  authors  regard  these  compounds  as  containing  a  radicle  com- 
posed of  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  and  having  the  formula  NjS^ ;  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  salts  have  the  constitutional  formula 

MetaphoBphorio  Acid.  By  Marcellin  P.  E.  Berthslot  and 
GusTAVE  AndrI^  {Cornpt,  rend,,  1897, 124,  265 — 269). — Metaphosphoric 
acid,  when  dissolved  in  water,  changes  mainly  into  orthophosphoric 
acid,  the  quantity  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  that  is  formed  being  always 
ve!ry  small.  Sodium  metaphosphate  in  aqueous  solution  gradually 
becomes  acid  owing  to  its  conversion  into  orthophosphate  and  pyrophos- 
phate. Metaphosphate  that  has  been  prepared  at  280^  changes  somewhat 
rapidly,  but  that  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  alters  very  slowly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  provided  neither  acid  nor  alkali  is  present. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  about  45  per  cent,  is  converted  into  the 
ortho-salt  in  the  act  of  dissolution,  and  afterwards  the  change  is  more 
gradual.  Metaphosphoric  acid,  prepared  by  the  dehydration  of  the 
ortho-acid,  behaves  similarly  when  dissolved  in  water  ;  the  change  is 
at  first  rapid  and  afterwards  becomes  more  gradual,  but  the  rate  of 
change  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

In  any  case,  the  method  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  283)  for  the  estima- 
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tion  of  pyrophoBphoric  acid  is  not  applicable  to  its  separation  from 
metaphosphoric  acid,  because  the  latter  yields  the  same  precipitate 
when  treated  in  the  same  way.  C.  H.  B. 

Siilphoxyarsenates  [Thioig:*senate8].  By  H.  F.  Weinland  and 
O.  RuMPF  {Zeit.  anarg.  C7/«»w.,  1897,  14,  42—65.  See  also  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  473). — Sodium  monothioarsenate,Ka3AsS03,12H20,  prepared 
by  the  method  previously  described,  crystalliises  in  colourless,  trans- 
parent crystals  balonging  to  the  rhombic  system 

[a: 6  :c  =  0-9199: 1:0-6602]. 
This  salt  is  also  obtained  together  with  the  ditmoarsenate  by  boiling 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  with  sodium  polysulphide,  and 
also  by  boiling  sodium  arsenite  with  sodium  monosulphide ;  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  dithioarsenate  and  tetrathioarsenate  KajAsS^ 
are  also  formed.  The  mixed  salts,  which  have  a  composition  similar 
to.Geuther's  sodium  trisulphoxydiarsenate  and  to  Freis's  sodium  penta- 
sulphozytetrarsenatei  are  separated  by  fractional  precipitation  with 
alcohol. 

The  formation  of  sodium  monothioarsenate  from  sodium  arsenite 
and  sulphur,  and  the  gradual  decomposition  of  free  monothioarsenic 
acid  into  arsenious  add  and  sulphur,  is  very  similar  to  the  formation 
of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  the  decomposition  of  thiosulphuric  acid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  were  unable  to  obtain  sodium  mono- 
thioarsenate by  the  action  of  iodine  on  a  mixture  of  sodium  arsenite 
and  sodium  monosulphide,  neither  were  they  able  to  obtain  a  compound 
similar  to  sodium  tetrathionate  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  sodium 
monothioarsenate.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  monothioarsenic  acid 
contains  3  hydroxyl  groups,  the  sulphur  being  united  to  the  arsenic 
atom  by  both  bond&  Sodium  monothioarsenate  gradually  effloresces 
on  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  may  be  boiled  in  aqueous  solution  without 
decomposition,  but  when  the  solution  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
150°,  it  yields  sodium  arsenate  and  sodium  tetrathioarsenate.  If 
boileid  with  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide,  it  undergoes  but  very 
slight  decomposition,  although  the  mixture,  if  evaporated  to  dryness, 
yields  sodium  sulphide,  sodium  arsenate,  and  much  undecomposed 
monothioarsenate.  It  is  also  stable  towards  sodium  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  sodium  sulphide,  but  when  boiled  with  sodium  bisulphide  it  is 
converted  into  sodium  dithioarsenate  and  arsenate.  A  boiling,  con- 
centrated, aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  dissolves  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur,  which,  however,  separates  completely  as  the  solution 
cools. 

Sodium  monoselenoarsenate,  2^aj)A8Se03  +  12H20,  prepared  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  preceding  salt,  crystallises  in  colourless,  trans- 
parent, rhombic  crystals  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  preceding 
salt  [a  :  b  :  c  =  0*9284  : 1  :  06409].  When  pure,  it  is  fairly  stable  on 
exposore  to  air,  but  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  red  skin  of 
selenium ;  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  completely  decomposes  it.  In 
aqueous  solution,  it  is  partially  decomposed  into  selenium  and  arsenious 
acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  more  quickly  on  heating ;  a  com- 
plete and  immediate  decomposition  takes  place  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  apid^ 
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The  corresponding  tellurium  compound  was  not  obtained  pure,  as  the 
product  is  decomposed  by  water  with  separation  of  tellurium. 

Potassium  monothioarsenate,  K3 AitSO,  +  2H2O,  is  obtained  in  a 
crude  state  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sodium  salt,  but  the  pure  salt 
is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  dissolving  potassium  dihydrogen 
monothioarsenate  in  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  free  from  car- 
bonate, and  allowing  the  mixture  to  crystallise  by  spontaneously  evapora- 
ting over  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide ;  it  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms.  The  cmimcnimn  salt  (NH4)3 AsSOg  +  SHgO,  which 
is  obtained  together  with  the  arsenate  and  tetrathioarsenate;  is  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  precipitation  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  small,  lustrous  leaflets.  The  barium  salt  crystallises  with 
6H2O ;  it  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt 
with  barium  chloride.  The  aodivm  barium  salt,  NaBaAsSO,  +  QH^O, 
is  obtained  by  adding  barium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt 
until  a  permanent  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed  ;  it  crystallises  in 
small,  colourless  cubes  or  hollow,  four-sided  pyramida  The  correspond- 
ing sodium  barium  manoselenocMrsenaU,  obtained  in  a  similar  way,  crys- 
tallises in  four-sided  prisms. 

Monosodium  monothioarsenate,  NaH^AsSO^,  obtained  as  previously 
described  by  the  action  of  salicylic  acid  (2  mols.)  on  the  trisodium  salt, 
crystallises  in  microscopic,  colourless  prisms ;  it  reddens  litmus,  decom- 
poses into  sodium  arsenite,  sulphur,  and  water  if  kept  in  a  closed  vessel 
or  when  treated  with  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  trisodium  salt 
on  treatment  with  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide.  The  monopotas- 
sium  salt,  obtained  by  treating  the  crude  tripotassium  salt  with 
salicylic  acid,  crystallises  in  short  needles ;  the  dipotassium  salt, 
KgH AsSOg  +  i^H^O,  in  colourless,  prismatic  needles. 

Sodium  dithioarsenate,  Na3AsS202+ lOHgO,  is  obtained  by  the 
methods  previously  described.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  only  partially  so  when  evaporated  to  dryness  ; 
when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150^  with  sodium  hydroxide,  it  yields 
arsenate  and  tetrathioarsenate.  No  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding 
barium  chloride  to  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  tbe  ealt,  but,  on  cooling,  a 
precipitate  of  lustrous  spangles  gradually  forms.  The  potassium  salt, 
prepared  by  boiling  the  tetrathioarsenate  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
forms  small,  yellow  crystals,  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  potassium  arsenate  and  tetrathioarsenate.        E.  C.  R. 

Homogeneity  of  Helium  and  Argon.  By  William  Ramsat 
and  J.  NoBMAN  Collie  {Proc,  Roy,  tSoc,  1896,  GO,  206 — 216). — See 
Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  647. 

Attempt  to  Separate  the  Two  Oonstituents  of  Cleveite  Gas 
byDlfftision.  By  August  Hagenbach  {Ann.  Phys,  Chem,,  1897,  [ii], 
60,  124 — 133). — Helium  obtained  from  cleveite  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  mineral  was  submitted  to  diffusion  through  a  plug  of 
graphite,  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  separation  of  the  gas  into  its  two 
supposed  constituents.  Spectroscopic  examination  of  the  gas  as  it 
diffuses  through  the  graphite  shows  that  the  yellow  D3  line  makes  its 
appearance  first  of  all  in  the  spectrum,  and  some  seconds  later  the 
green  helium  line  appears.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  definitely,  how- 
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ever,  whether  this  behaviour  is  due  to  diffusion  or  to  the  change  in 
the  pressure  to  the  gas.  Helium  was  also  allowed  to  diffuse  through 
nnglazed  porcelain,  and  the  densities  of  the  original  gaseous  mixture, 
of  the  diffusate,  and  of  the  residue  were  determined.  The  following 
results  were  obtained. 

Volume  in 
Weight  in  c.c.  at  0*  and  Density, 

milligrams.  760  mm.  H  =  l. 

Gaseous  mixture  ...     20*80  138-20  2315 

Diffusate    820  44-84  2-032 

Residue 1007  86-60  2576 

The  author  concludes  from  the  results  of  his  experiments  that  a  sepa- 
ration of  cl^veite  gas  into  two  constituents  has  been  effected.  (Com- 
pare Ramsay  and  Collie,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  645.)  H.  C. 

Argon,  Helium,  ajid  Prout's  Hypothesis.  By  Bohuslav 
Braunbb  {Cliem,  News,  1896,  74,  223— 224).— The  author  inclines  to 
the  view  that  argon  and  helium  are  allotropic  states  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  of  a  peculiar  and  entirely  novel  character,  and  suggests  that 
determinations  of  their  specific  and  atomic  heats  would  throw  impor- 
tant light  on  this  question.  H.  C.^ 

AixunonioHsilver  Chlorides.  By  R.  Jabry  {Compt.  rend,,  1897, 
124,  288 — 291). — When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  ehloride  is 
placed  in  a  vacuum,  it  behaves,  at  first,  like  a  solution  of  ammonia 
only,  and  the  pressure  diminishes  as  the  ammonia  is  removed.  When, 
however,  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  268  mm.,  it  remains  stationary  for 
a  time,  and  10  to  15  c.c.  of  liquid  may  give  off  500  c.c.  of  ammonia 
without  any  change  of  pressure.  Beyond  this  point,  the  pressure  again 
diminishes  gradually  until  it  reaches  17  mm.,  when  it  again  remains 
stationary.  When  the  vapour  pressure  of  water  is  taken  into  account,, 
these  pressures  become  263  mm.  and  12  mm.  respectively.  Now  these 
are  exactly  the  respective  dissociation  pressures  of  the  compounds 
AgCl,3NH8  and  2AgCl,3NHg  at  0°  in  a  dry  vacuum,  and  it  follows 
that  the  two  compounds  are  successively  formed  under  the  conditions 
specified,  and  have  the  same  dissociation  pressures  in  solution  as  in  a 
dry  vacuum.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  solubility  of  silver 
chloride  in  ammonia  solution  of  various  degrees  of  concentration.  The 
following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  ammonia  and  silver  chloride  re- 
spectively in  10  c.c.  of  liquid  at  0° : 

NHg 0-145  0-294  0*560  0624  1-177  1636 

AgCl    0049  0136  0344  0400  0468  0518 

NHg 2-816  2-980  3019  3243  3456  3-748 

AgCl    0-659  0-709  0725  0587  0-477  0-390 

If  these  results  are  plotted  with  the  weights  of  ammonia  as  abscissae 
and  the  weights  of  silver  chloride  as  ordinates,  the  curve  shows 
marked  discontinuity  at  a  point  which  corresponds  with  the  formation 
of  2AgCl,3NH3  (allowance  being  made  for  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
necessary  to  saturate  the  water  present  under  a  pressure  of  12  mm.), 
and  a  second  break  at  a  point  which  corresponds  with  the  formation  of 
AgCl,3NHg.     Below  the  first  point,  the  curve  represents  the  solubility 
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of  silver  chloride  only,  between  the  two  points  it  represents  the  solu- 
bility of  the  compound  2AgGl,3NH3,  and  beyond  the  second  point  the 
solubility  of  the  compound  AgCl,3NHQ  under  pressures  higher  than  its 
dissociation  pressure. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  solubility  of  silver  chloride  in 
ammonia  increases  with  the  temperature  ;  a  solution  saturated  at  20^ 
and  cooled  to  0°,  deposits  crystals  of  the  compound  2Ag01,3NH3. 
Highly  concentrated  solutions  deposit  the  compound  AgOlySNHg.  If 
the  solution  is  represented  by  a  part  of  the  curve  beyond  the  second 
break,  precipitation  of  the  salt  is  produced  by  passing  a  current  of 
ammonia  gas  into  it ;  if  it  is  represented  by  a  part  of  the  curve  between 
the  two  breaks,  precipitation  follows  a  reduction  of  the  pressure. 

C.  H.  B. 

Silver  Peroxynitrate.  By  Eduard  Mulder  and  J.  Herinoa  (Rec. 
Trav,  Chim.,  1896,  15,  235—279.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  561).— 
Further  quantities  of  Ritter's  black  compound  have  been  obtained  from 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  containing  from  100  to  1000  grams  of  the 
salt  per  litre,  and  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
anhydrous  character  of  the  compound  ;  the  different  amounts  of  water 
given  by  other  experimenters  were  due  in  all  probability  to  the  fact 
that,  on  heating,  the  compound  may  explode,  and  particles  can  thus 
pass  into  the  drying  tubes.  The  strength  of  the  original  solution 
appears  to  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  black  pro- 
duct formed  ;  further  analyses  agree  with  the  formula,  2Ag304,AgN03, 
previously  given.  More  accurate  results  are  obtained  when  the  nitro- 
gen is  estimated  as  silver  nitrate  rather  than  as  nitrogen  by  Dumas's 
method. 

The  compound  slowly  undergoes  decomposition  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, whilst,  on  warming  suddenly,  oxygen  is  evolved  almost  explo- 
sively ;  this  oxygen  the  authors  term  oxygen  excess,  the  amount  being 
5  atoms  for  each  molecule  of  the  compound.  Part  of  the  oxygen  excess 
appears  to  be  given  off  more  readily  than  the  remainder.  The  residue 
left  consists  of  a  mixture  of  silver  oxide  and  nitrate,  which  are  best 
separated  by  water  and  not  by  alcohol.  The  paper  concludes  with  a 
short  history  of  the  compound.  J.  J.  S. 

Solubility  of  Calcium  Carbonate  and  Phosphate.  By  Egidio 
PoLLACCi  {rOrosi,  1896,  19,  217— 230).— Red  litmus  paper  turns  blue 
when  placed  in  a  sludge  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  on  leaving 
pure  calcium  carbonate  in  contact  with  water  free  from  carbonic  anhy- 
dride for  24 — 30  hours  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action towards  litmus  ;  on  boiling  calcium  carbonate  with  water  and 
rapidly  filtering,  the  filtrate  slowly  deposits  calcium  carbonate.  The 
author  finds  that  calcium  carbonate  dissolves  in  9662  parts  of  water  at 
12°,  and  in  6904  parts  at  100°;  Fresenius  determined  these  numbers 
as  10,601  and  8234  respectively. 

One  litre  of  rain  water  dissolves  0  0216  gram  of  tricalcium  phos- 
phate at  12-5°  and  0-0120  gram  at  100°;  if  the  water  be  saturated  with 
carbonic  anhydride,  it  dissolves  0*1605  gram  of  phosphate  at  10*5°.  One 
litre  of  rain  water  free  from  air  and  carbonic  anhydride  dissolves 
0*0098  gram  of  the  phosphate  at  12*5°,  but  if  the  phosphate  be  dried  at 
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25°  instead  of  moist  as  precipitated,  0*0181  gram  is  dissolved.  Water 
saturated  with  carbonic  anhydride  dissolves  0*0450  gram  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  0*3650  gram  of  calcium  carbonate  per  litre  at  13*5°  if 
agitated  with  a  mixture  of  the  salts. 

Since  many  plants  contain  much  lime,  a  constituent  in  which  many 
earths  are  poor,  the  author  recommends  that  calcium  salts,  such  as  the 
sulphate  or  carbonate,  and  lime  should  be  applied  as  a  manure,  as  the 
addition  of  these  substances  may  sometimes  give  better  results  than 
that  of  calcium  phosphate.  W.  J.  F. 

The  So-called  ''  Hypoiodite  of  Magnesia."  By  James  Walker 
and  Sydney  A.  Kay  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1896,  235— 248).— When 
magnesia  is  shaken  up  with  iodine,  it  unites  with  the  latter  and  assumes  a 
deep  brown  colour  (Gay-Lussac).  The  same  brown  colour  is  produced, 
whether  the  magnesia  is  freshly  precipitated,  dried  at  100^,  or  ignited 
over  the  blow-pipe,  and  whether  the  iodine  is  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or 
in  solution  in  water,  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  chloroform,  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, or  alcohol.  Traces'of  iodine  vapour  are  given  off  from  the 
brown  substance,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  heating  for 
several  hours  at  350°  is  not  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  iodine.  At  a 
red  heat,  iodine  is  given  off  rapidly,  and  magnesia  remains.  Chloroform, 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  at  the  temperatures  of  their 
boiling  points,  extract  iodine  from  the  "  hypoiodite  "  only  very  slowly. 
Water  decomposes  it,  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  rapidly 
on  boiling,  with  formation  of  magnesium  iodide  and  iodate.  Quanti- 
tative experiments  were  made,  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  iodine  absorbed  by  the  magnesia  and  the  concentration  of 
the  iodine  solution  in  which  the  absorption  occurred.  With  aqueous 
potassium  iodide  as  solvent,no  definite  results  could  be  obtained,  owing  to 
the  disturbing  effect  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  water.  In  anhydrous 
chloroform,  the  amount  absorbed  diminished  with  the  final  concentration 
of  the  solution,  but  muchless  rapidly  than  this.  The  authors  consider  that 
the  formation  of  the  "  hypoiodite ''  is  analogous  to  cases  of  absorption, 
such  as  that  of  acids  by  silk,  or  of  iodine  by  starch  (compare  Walker  and 
Appleyard,  Trans.,  1896, 1334 ;  Kiister,  Abstr.,  1895,  i,  199).     J.  W. 

Action  of  Guprons  Oxide  on  Silver  Nitrate  Solutions.  By 
Paul  Sabatibb  {Gampt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  363— 366).— When  cuprous 
oxide  is  treated  with  successive  quantities  of  silver  nitrate  solution, 
until  no  more  copper  is  dissolved,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air,  the  prodiict  is  a  greenish-grey 
powder  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  basic  copper  nitrate  and  metallic 
silver,  part  of  the  latter  being  filiform  ;  it  has  the  composition,  Ag^  + 
Cu(NO,)2,3CuO,3H20,  one-third  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  silver  nitrate 
being  found  in  the  precipitate.  If  the  silver  nitrate  solution  is  hot, 
the  product  is  practically  the  same. 

The  grey  mixture  is  insoluble  in  bold  water,  but  when  treated  with 
boiling  water,  some  cupric  nitrate  is  dissolved,  but  the  solution  contains 
no  nitrite.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily  and  completely ;  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  violently,  with  the  formation  of  copper 
nitrosodisulphonate  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  699,  622,  641)  in  consequence  of 
the  reducing  action  of  the  metallic  silver  on  the  sulphuric  acid  apd 
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liberated  nitric  acid  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  all  the  copper  and 
part  of  the  silver ;  acetic  acid  behaves  similarly,  but  dissolves  very 
little  silver ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  all  the  copper,  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  violet- coloured,  silver  chloride.  C.  H.  B. 

Silicides  of  Copper  and  Iron.  By  Guillame  J.  L.  de  Ghalmot 
(Amer,  C^ism,  J,,  1897,  19,  118— 123).— The  author  finds  that  the 
crystalline  copper  silicide  of  the  composition  Cu28i3  previously  des- 
cribed by  him  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  362)  is  not  a  true  chemical  compound, 
but  a  mixture  of  silicon,  copper  silicide,  and  copper,  the  copper  silicide 
present  never  containing  more  silicon  than  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CugSi.  In  the  case  of  a  silicide  containing  excess  of  silicon,  there  is 
less  silicon  united  with  copper  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  latter 
were  present  only  in  the  form  of  Cu^Si.  In  order  to  prove  whether  a 
part  of  the  copper  is  present  as  a  silicide  containing  less  silicon  or  in 
the  free  condition,  some  of  the  crystals  were  triturated  with  mercury  in 
a  mortar.  After  filtering  through  linen  and  evaporating  the  mercury, 
a  residue  of  cuprous  oxide  was  left.  Evidently,  therefore,  free  copper, 
free  silicon,  and  copper  silicide  can  exist  side  by  side  in  the  electric 
furnace. 

A  silicide  of  iron  having  the  composition  FeSij  is  also  described, 
obtained  in  grey,  metallic  crystals  by  treatment  with  small  quantities 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  of  an  iron-silicon  alloy  containing  about  39  per 
cent,  of  silicon.  A.  W.  C. 

Action  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  and  Caj*bonic  Oxide  on  Alu- 
minium. By  Antoinb  Guntz  and  Arthur  Masson  (Compt  rend.^  1897, 
124,  187 — 190). — It  is  known  that  aluminium  becomes  incandescent 
when  heated  in  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  iodine  vapour, 
and  this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  combination  of  the  halogen  with 
the  metal.  The  authors  find,  however,  that  a  considerable  absorption 
of  carbonic  anhydride  takes  place,  and  that  the  incandescence  is  more 
intense  if  carbonic  oxide  is  substituted  for  the  anhydride,  but  does  not 
take  place  at  all  in  a  mixture  of  iodine  vapour  and  hydrogen.  When 
heated  in  carbonic  anhydride  only,  finely-powdered  aluminium  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  slightly  alEected,  but  the  commercial  powder  often  becomes 
incandescent,  and  the  product  evolves  considerable  quantities  of  methane 
when  treated  with  water.  If  the  aluminium  is  heated  to  dull  redness 
in  carbonic  oxide  or  anhydride  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
vapour  of  aluminium  chloride  or  iodide,  the  metal  readily  becomes 
incandescent,  and  is  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  the  carbide 
AI4C3  which  yields  methane  on  treatment  with  water.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Nitrogen  Oxides  on  Ferrous  Chloride  and 
Bromide.  By  Victoe  Thomas  (Compt,  rend.,  1897,  124,  366—368). 
— Ferric  bromide  is  reduced  more  readily  than  the  chloride  by 
nitric  oxide  with  formation  of  ferrous  bromide  and  nitrosyl  bro- 
mide, and  the  ferrous  bromide  absorbs  nitric  oxide ;  but  whether  the 
compound  has  the  composition  5Fe2Br4,NO  or  GFegBr^jNO  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  ascertained.  It  does  not  alter  in  dry  air,  nor  does 
it  lose  nitric  oxide  in  a  vacuum.  Ferrous  bromide  in  solution  absorbs 
nitric  oxide  in  the  same  way  as  other  ferrous  salts,  but  the  compound 
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formed  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  although  it  seems  to  be  crystal- 
lisable. 

Ferrous  chloride  or  bromide  readily  absorbs  dry  nitric  peroxide, 
the  compound  formed  being  2Fe20l4,N02,  or  2Fe2Br4,N02.  Both 
compounds  are  stable  when  exposed  to  air,  and  do  not  lose  nitrogen 
peroxide  in  a  vacuum.  In  most  reactions,  however,  they  split  up  into 
a  mixture  of  ferrous  salt  and  nitrogen  peroxide.  When  dissolved  in 
water,  for  example,  alkalis  pi^cipitate  black  iron  oxide  from  the  solution. 

In  presence  of  moisture,  the  two  ferrous  salts  seem  to  absorb  even 
larger  quantities  of  nitric  peroxide,  but  the  reaction  is  complicated, 
and  some  chlorine  (or  bromine)  is  removed.  C.  H.  B. 

Organic  Compounds  which  prevent  the  Precipitation  of  the 
Hydroxides  of  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt.  By  Jan  Eoszkowski  (Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem,,  1897,  14,  1 — 20). — Of  111  organic  compounds  which 
were  examined,  only  25  prevent  precipitation  of  the  hydroxides  of  these 
metals,  and  these  compounds  belong  to  the  polyacid  alcohols,  the 
carbohydrates,  the  hydroxy-monobasic  or  polybasic  acids,  and  in  a  few 
cases  to  the  amido-acids,  the  poly-acid  phenols,  and  the  phenolic  acids.  The 
monobasic  and  polybasic  organic  acids  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
hydroxides  only  in  acid  or  neutral  solutions ;  in  alkaline  solutions,  a 
precipitate  is  nearly  always  obtained,  although  it  is  often  some  time 
in  forming.  Most  of  the  organic  compounds  which  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  the  hydroxides  belong  to  the  fatty  series,  and  the  corres- 
ponding aromatic  compounds,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  without 
influence.  These,  also,  all  contain  the  hydroxy!  group,  and  if  this 
group  is  replaced  by  another  monatomic  basic  or  acid  group,  the  com- 
pounds formed  are  without  influence,  except  in  the  case  of  the  amido- 
compounds,  which  form  soluble  complex  salts  with  copper  and  nickel. 

These  organic  compounds  have  a  very  varying  influence  on  the 
precipitation  of  the  hydroxides.  Of  25  compounds,  22  prevented  the 
precipitation  of  hydroxide  from  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  ;  and  only 
9  prevented  the  precipitation  of  hydroxide  from  ferrous  sulphate.  The 
capability  of  forming  complex  soluble  compounds  increases  with  the 
number  of  the  hydroxyl  groups ;  the  monhydric  alcohols  are  without 
influence  on  the  precipitation;  but,  commencing  with  glycol,  the 
influence  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  the  hydroxyl  groups. 

E.  C.  R. 

Nomenclature  of  Ammonio-cobalt  Compounds.  By  Alfred 
Werner  (Zeit,  anorg.  Chem,,  1897,  14,  21—27). — ^Those  atoms,  or 
groups  of  atoms,  which  form  with  the  metal  a  complex  radicle,  are 
placed  before  the  name  of  the  metal  in  the  following  order  :  first,  the 
name  of  the  acid-residue,  then  the  groups  similar  to  the  ammonia 
group,  and  immediately  preceding  the  name  of  the  metal  the  am- 
monia (ammino)  groups.  The  ammonia  group  is  designated  by  the 
word  ammine,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  amine  of  organic  compounds. 
All  other  groups  and  atoms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  complex  radicle 
are  placed  after  the  name  of  the  metal.  In  the  case  of  isomeric  com- 
pounds, the  author  numbers  the  groups  comprised  in  the  complex  with 
the  angles  of  the  octahedron  which  they  occupy  in  relation  to  the 
metallic*  atom  in  accordance  with  his  theory. 
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Those  names  which  refer  to  the  colour  of  the  compounds  are  not 
employed.     A  few  examples  are  given  below. 

New  name.  Formula.  Old  name. 

Hexamminocobalt  salts       [Go(NH3)g]X3       Luteocobalt  salts. 
Aquopentamminocobalt 

salts    [Co(NH3)50H2]X3   Roseocobalt  salts. 

Nitritopentamminoco- 

balt  salts    [Co(NH3)5N02]Xjf  Xanthocobalt  salts 

1 : 6-Dichlorotetrammino- 

cobalt  salts    [Co(NIl3)4Cl2]X     Dichloropraseo-cobalt  salts. 

1:2: 4-Trinitritotriam-  [(Gibbs'). 

mine  cobalt    Ck>(NH3)3(N02)3     Triaminecobalt  nitrite 

1:2-  Dinitritotetram-  * 
minocobalt  salts     ...  [Co(NH3)4(N02)2]X  Flavocobalt  salts. 

E.  C.  R. 
1 : 6-Dichlorotetramininocobalt  Salts  (Ohloropraseo-salts). 
ByALFRED  Werner  and  Arnold  KLEii!T(^6t^anor^.  Chem,,  1897, 14,28 
— 41). — Dic?dorotetramminocob<ilthyd/rogen8iUp?iaU{Co(N'EL^^C\2)'^OJIy 
is  prepared  by  treating  the  solid  carbonatotetrammine  chloride, 
Co(NH3)4C03Cl,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  dissolving  the  product  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed  ;  the  mix- 
ture is  then  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  a  closed  flask,  and 
the  precipitate  collected  and  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  is  easily 
purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  precipitating  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  crystallises  in  beautiful,  dark  green  needles,  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  With  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorides,  it  yields  a  bright  green,  crystalline  precipitate  of  dichloro- 
tetramminocobalt  chloride  ;  itisdecomposed  by  mercurous  nitrate,  potas- 
sium cyanide,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  coloration  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride. 
It  is  more  stable  in  aqueous  solution  than  the  other  salts  of  the  series, 
but  the  colour  of  the  solution  gradually  changes  to  blue,  violet,  be- 
comes colourless,  and  finally  red.  When  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  is  warmed,  a  precipitate  of  chloraquotetramminocobalt  sulphate, 
[Co(NH3)4ClIl20]S04,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  lustrous,  reddish-violet 
plates  ;  this  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet  colora- 
tion, and  when  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  aqueous 
solution,  yields  chloraquotetramminocobalt  chloride.  The  silver  salt, 
[Co(NH3)4Cl2]S04Ag,  is  obtained  as  a  flocculent,  bright  green  precipi- 
tate- by  mixing  solutions  of  equivalent  quantities  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphate  and  silver  nitrate  at  a  low  temperature.  The  btanrnth  salt, 
Bi[Oo(NH3)4Cl2S04]3,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  as  a  green,  pul- 
verulent precipitate.  The  chloride,  [Co(NHg)401g]Cl,  bromide,  iodide, 
fluoride,  nitrate,  ndtrite,  thiocyancUe,  platinoc?Uoride,  platinoeocJdcride, 
aurocMoride,  dichromate,  chromicyanide,  and  /erricyanide  are  also 
described.  With  mercuric  chloride,  potassium-  and  dipotassium-mer- 
curic  chloride,  varying  mixtures  of  salts  are  obtained  according  to  the 
conditions,  but  the  authors  were  unable  to  isolate  a  pure  salt. 

A  cobalt  ammonium  sulphite  compound  is  described  by  Yortmann 
and  Magdeburg  (Abstr.,  1890, 14),  which,  according  to  its  method  of  pre- 
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paration,  should belongto  the  1 : 6-dichIorotetrammme  salts;  the  authors 
have  repeated  this  experiment,  and  obtained  a  compound  which  is  not  a 
dichlorotetrammine  salt.     They  are  engaged  in  further  investigations. 

E.  C.  R. 

Chromium  and  McmganeBe  Phosphides.  By  A.  Granger  {Compt. 
rend,,  1897,  124,  190 — 191). — Chromic  chloride  is  reduced  to  chromous 
chloride  when  heated  with  phosphorus  in  presence  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, but  no  phosphide  is  formed,  Manganous  chloride  can  be  volati- 
lised in  phosphorus  vapour  without  any  decomposition  taking  place. 
If,  however,  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  ^romoua 
phosphide,  CrP,  and  mangcmoua  phosphide,  Mn^P^,  are  formed  respec- 
tively, a  result  probably  due  to  an  intermediate  formation  of  hydrogen 
phosphide. 

Chromous  phosphide  is  a  grey  solid  with  a  graphitoidal  appearance  ; 
it  is  not  affected  by  aqua  regia.  Manganous  phosphide  forms  highly 
lustrous,  slender  needles,  and  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia.  Neither 
compound  is  affected  by  nitric  acid,  but  both  are  readily  attacked  by 
chlorine,  with  incandescence,  and  both  are  slowly  oxidised  when  heated 
in  air.     They  are  also  decomposed  by  fused  potassium  hydroxide. 

C.  H.  B. 

Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Molybdenum,  Selenium,  &c.,  in  Coal  f^om  Li6ge.  By  Abmand 
JoBissBN  {Ann.  Soc.  Oed.  Belgique,  1896,  23,  101— 105).— The 
brownish-grey  flue-dust,  produced  when  Li^ge  coal  is  burnt,  contains 
ammonium  salts,  sulphates,  and  iron ;  and  in  the  aqua  regia  extract, 
traces  of  the  following  were  found,  Se,  Mo,  Sb,  Bi,  Ni,  Co,  As,  Cu,  Pb, 
Zn,  Ca.  L.  J.  S. 

Artificial  Antimonite  [Stibnite]  and  Bismuth  Crystals.  By 
P.  Philipp  Heberdey  {Ber.  Akad.  Wien,  1895,  104,  i,  264—266).— 
Crystals  of  stibnite  are  described  from  a  specimen  of  slag  from  the 
smelting  works  of  Przibram  in  Bohemia;  they  attain  a  length  of 
1  cm.,  and  are  found  in  drusy  cavities  in  a  material  which  is  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  mainly  a  mixture  of  Fe2S  and  CugSb.  Other  layers 
of  this  specimen  are  shown  by  analysis  to  consist  of  mixtures  of  meta- 
silicates  and  sulphides. 

Acicular  crystals  of  bismuth  from  another  furnace  product  from 
Przibram  are  of  unusual  habit ;  they  consist  of  elongated  hexagonal 
prisms,  &{2ll},  with  irregular  terminations  showing  the  forms  o{lll}, 
e{011},  8{111}.  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  5,  a  good  one 
parallel  to  o,  and  others,  less  distinct,  parallel  to  e  and  a,       h.  J.  S. 

A  Tellurium  Mineral  trom  Colorado.  By  Richabd  Peabce  (Proc. 
Colorado  Set.  Soc,,  1896,  [Oct.  5th],  pp.  2). — A  dark  grey  mineral,  with 
bright,  metallic  lustre,  from  the  Griiflth  mine,  near  Georgetown,  was 
freed  as  far  as  possible  from  intermixed  pyrites,  galena,  copper  pyrites, 
and  magnesite,  and  analysed  by  F.  C.  Knight ;  it  gave 
Afr  Te.  Pb.  Cn.  Fo.  Bi.  S.  MgCOj.  Au,Ag.  Insol.  Total. 
50-65      18-80      9-84      4-65      4*00      1-16      806       1-95       0*48       107       100*16 
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After  deducting  impurities,  this  corresponds  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  hessite  (Ag^Te)  and  one  of  argentite  (AgjS).  The  gold 
exists  as  an  alloy  with  silver.  L.  J.  S. 

[Bismutosmaltine,  Wolframite,  Agricolite,  &c.]  By  August 
Fbenzbl  {Taclunr,  Min.  Mitth.,  1897,  16,  523— 529).— The  bismuth 
veins  of  Zschorlau,  Schneeberg,  Saxony,  carry  native  bismuth,  bis- 
muthic  ochre,  several  uranium  minerals,  and  the  following  new  mineral, 
to  which  the  name  bismutosmaltine  is  given.  The  last  was  found  in 
a  large  nodule  of  dark  blue-grey  ore  which  assayed  40*5  per  cent.  Bi, 
and  6*6  Cu ;  the  small  cubic  crystals  are  apparently  holohedral  with 
the  forms  ajlOO},  o{lll},  f/{110} ;  the  colour  is  tin-white ;  strong  metal- 
lic lustre ;  streak- black ;  brittle ;  H  =  6,  sp.  gr.  6*92.  Analysis  of  pure 
hexahedral  crystals,  free  from  native  bismuth,  gave 

Bi.  Cu.  As.  Sb  Co.  Fe.  S.  Total. 

20-17      0-69      61'59      0-16       13-70      3-71       005       100-07 

The  copper  and  sulphur  are  due  to  the  presence  of  copper  pyrites, 
deducting  these,  Bi-H  As-l-Sb  :Co-l-Fe  =  3'07  : 1,  giving  the  formula 
Co(As,Bi)3.  This  is  like  skutterudite,  but  with  some  arsenic  replaced 
by  bismuth ;  the  tin-white  colour  of  the  mineral  is  more  like  the 
colour  of  smaltite  than  that  of  skutterudite.  Cheleutite  (*'  wismuth- 
kobalterz  ")  is  related  to  this,  although  it  is  usually  considered  as  a 
variety  of  smaltite  containing  native  bismuth. 

Wolframite  crystals  are  described  from  Uncia  (prov.  Chayanta), 
Oruro,  and  Chorolque,  in  Bolivia.  The  habit  varies  considerably ; 
sometimes,  by  the  development  of  the  three  axial  planes,  the  crystals 
have  a  cubic  appearance.  Bismuth  minerals  occur  on  the  specimens. 
Analysis  of  material  from  Uncia,  of  sp.  gr.  6*96,  gave 

wo,.  SnO,,  FeO.  MnO.         Inaol.  Total. 

73-42  —  18-57         6-64         1-16         99-79 

71-68        0-65        19-68        620        1-70        99-91 

Agricolite  is  described  from  a  new  locality,  namely  Schwarzenberg, 
Saxony  ;  it  here  occurs  on  bismuthic  ochre  as  radial  aggregates,  of  a 
greyish  yellow  or  green  colour,  and  resembles  wavellite.  An  oblique 
extinction  of  51°  was  observed ;  and  besides  bismuth  silicate,  traces 
of  phosphoric  acid  were  found. 

Copper  glance  from  the  Freiberg  district  is  mentioned  as  containing 
2  per  cent,  of  silver.  Pseudomorphs  of  copper  glance  after  mispickel 
and  of  stilpnosiderite  after  uranite  are  described.  Arsenic  rhombo- 
hedra  are  described  from  Nagyag  and  Japan  ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  latter 
is  5-70.  L.  J.  S. 

The  80-caJled  Dicksbergite.  By  Mats  Weibull  and  Aug. 
Upmabk  {Geol.  F'&r.  i  Stockholm  Fork,,  1896,  18,  523— 526).— A 
mineral  from  Dicksberg,  parish  of  Ransater,  Wermland,  recently 
described  by  L.  J.  IoelstbOm  {Geol  For,  Fork.,  1896,  18,  231)  as  a  new 
mineral,  under  the  name  of  dicksbergite,  crystallising  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  and  containing  titanic  acid,  thorium,  iron,  cerium, 
didymium,  yttrium,  tin,  and  tungsten,  is  here  shown  to  be  merely 
rutile.     Besides  98-13  per  cent.  TiOg,  iron  alone  is  present ;  the  sp.gr. 
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of  4-20,  and  the  optical  and  crystallographic  characters  agree  with 
those  of  rutile.  L.  J.  S. 

Monazite.  By  H.  B.  C.  Nitze  (16^  Ann.  Bept.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey 
far  1894—5,  1895,  part  iv,  667— 693).— This  is  a  monograph  of  the 
mineral,  and  gives  a  summary  of  the  history,  and  of  the  crystallo- 
graphic, physical,  and  chemical  characters ;  the  known  localities  are 
enumerated,  and  a  bibliography  is  added ;  the  uses  and  methods  of 
extraction  are  also  described.  Thirty-seven  analyses  are  quoted. 
Monazite  sand,  containing  up  to  about  67  per  cent,  of  monazite,  from 
North  Carolina,  contains,  according  to  analyses  by  C.  Baskerville, 
01 25  to  6-54  per  cent,  of  thona.  L.  J.  S. 

[Mispiokel,  Vivianite,  &c.,  from  Bohemia.]  By  Fbiedeich 
Katzer  (Tscher.  Min.  Mitth.,  1897,  16,  504—518). — Massive,  granular 
mispickel  from  a  deposit  in  decomposed  red  granite  near  Sestroun, 
north-east  of  Selcan,  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis ;  II  was 
made  in  the  k.k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt. 

S.  As.  Fe.  Au.  Ag.         Total.  Sp.  gr. 

1.  19-96        45-53        3366        trace        nil        9915         6179 
IL     _  34-40  —         00012  00014        —  — 

Yivianite  occurs  in  pegmatite  at  Kloub,  near  Protiwin,  as  earthy 
crusts  of  a  sky-blue  colour ;  it  is  at  first  almost  white  (sp.  gr.  2*658), 
but,  on  exposure,  soon  becomes  greenish,  and  finally  blue.  In  larger 
cavities,  there  are  good  crystals  (sp.  gr.  2-587)  of  a  light  greyish-green 
colour,  but  they  become  blue  on  exposure  to  air.  The  percentages  of  water 
found  in  the  earthy  variety,  arranged  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  blue  colour  and  commencing  with  the  lightest,  were  27*33,  27*65, 
2712,  28-12,  28-66,  mean  27-77  ;  this  indicates  that  the  change  in 
colour  is  connected  with  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  air.  Crystals 
gave,  27*08,  26*68  and  26-99,  mean  26*92,  per  cent,  of  water,  and  3-08 
FegOg,  41-12  FeO  per  cent.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  vivianite,  it 
oould  have  been  derived  from  the  apatite  in  the  pegmatite,  or  have  been 
deposited  by  infiltering  organic  matter ;  the  latter  is  the  more  probable. 

Crystals  of  mimetite  are  described  from  Hodowitz;  sp.  gr.  7*126; 
75*12  per  cent.  Pb.  Descriptions  are  also  given  of  crystals  of  calcite ; 
of  an  occurrence  of  anthracite  with  quartz  in  porphyry ;  and  of  an  oc- 
currence in  sandstone  of  viscous  petroleum  of  sp.  gr.  0*92.       L.  J.  S. 

Munkforssite,  Bliabergite  and  Bansatite,  Three  New 
Swedish  Minerals.  By  Lars  J.  Iqelstbom  (Zeit,  Kryat.  Min., 
1897,  27,  601 — 604) — In  the  gneiss  of  the  parish  of  Eansater,  in 
Wermland,  are  thick  bands  of  quartz,  which  is  quarried  at  Bliaberg 
and  Dicksberg  for  the  preparation  of  a  refractory  material  for  the  iron 
furnaces  of  Munkforss.  In  the  white  (}uartz  are  plates  of  damourite, 
bands  of  pyrites,  also  apatite,  zircon,  kyanite,  ilmenite,  and  the  three 
new  minerals  described  below. 

MurU^orssUe  occurs  in  kyanite  at  Dicksberg;  it  is  white,  then 
resembling  quartz,  or  sometimes  pale  reddish,  and  is  transparent  to 
translucent.  It  occurs  as  grains,  and  as  *'  monosymmetric  "  crystals. 
It  is  infusible,  and  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  acids.  In  the 
closed  tube,  it  gives  only  a  trace  of  acid  water.     The  results  of  the 
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analysis  are  given  under  I;  deducting  the  undecomposed  portion 
(damourite),  and  adding  the  loss  on  ignition  to  the  SO3,  the  composition 
of  the  mineral  is  given  under  II. 

Loss  on 
SO,.       PaOj.      AljOg.      CaO.        FeO.        CL    ignition.    Insol.      Total. 

I.  13*20     13-98     25-54     32-00     trace     trace     2-63     10'74     9809 
II.  1812     16-01     29-23     36*64        _        _        —        —     100-00 

This  somewhat  resembles  the  rhombohedral  svanbergite  in  com- 
position. The  pale  green  kyanite,  which  contains  the  munkforssite, 
gave  SiOg,  43-91 ;  AlgOg,  56-52  ;  FeO,  trace  =  100-43  per  cent. 

Bliahergite  (spelt  bliabergsite  in  GeoL  Firr.  Fork.,  1896,  18,  41). — 
This  occurs  plentifully  in  the  white  damourite  of  Bliaberg  as  "  rhom- 
bohedral "  crystals,  which  when  fresh  are  almost  black  (anal.  I),  but 
when  weathered  are  more  or  less  red  (anal.  II).  H  =  4*5.  It  is  infu- 
sible, and  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  acids. 

SiO,.      AljO,.      FeO,      MnO.  MgO,CaO.  Fe,0,(M:n20JHoO.        Total. 

I.  39-13     27-60     26-74     4-45       0*43  —         3-26       101-61 

II.  41-67    23-81       —        _         _  27-38      7-14       100-00 
From   I    is    deduced    the    formula    2(Fe,Mn)2Si04  +  Al^SigOjji   or 

3(Fe,Mn)2Si04  +  2 AlgSiO^ ;  and  from  II,  Al^SigOja  +  2H2O.  [M. 
Weibull  {Ged.  Far.  FarL,  1896, 18,  515)  shows  this  to  be  near  ottrelite]. 

Hamatite  {Ged.  Far.  Fork.,  1896,  18,  43),  also  from  the  damouiite  of 
Bliaberg,  occurs  as  pale  ted,  globular  masses.  The  crystal  system  is 
given  as  cubic.  H  =  6.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  black  and  is 
infusible ;  insoluble  in  acids.     Analysis  gave 

SiO,  AljOj  FejOj.  MnO.  CaO.         MgO.  Total. 

43-47         14-50         17-72         14-97         5-63         2-57         9886 

The  formula  is  given  as  3(Mn,Ca,Mg)Si03  +  (Fe, Al)4Si30i2. 

L.  J.  S. 

Artificial  Gypsum.  By  L.  Jowa  {Arm.  Soc.  Geol.  Belgique^  1896, 
23,  pp.  cxxviii — czxx). — Ces^o  has  previously  obtained  small  crystals 
of  gypsum  by  allowing  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  in  contact  with 
the  air,  to  act  on  chalk.  The  present  author  has  kept  the  same 
materials  for  four  months  in  a  long  necked  flask ;  by  retarding  the 
rate  of  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  in  this  way,  good  crystals 
have  been  obtained.  The  pieces  of  chalk  become  coated  with  ferric 
hydroxide  and  acicular  gypsum  crystal^.  The  crystals  show  the  forms 
h  {010},  m  {110},  I  {111} ;  the  largest,  1  cm.  long,  are  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  but  others  are  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  the  edge  [111,  111 ].  Twin  crystals,  with  a(lOO)  the  twin  plane,  are 
also  present.  L.  J.  S. 

Leonite  from  Leopoldshall.  By  C.  August  Tenne  {Zeit.  deut. 
ged.  Ges.,  1896,  48,  632— 637).— The  artificial  salt,  MgS04,K2S04  + 
4H2O,  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  van  der  Heide  (Abstr.,  1893, 
ii,  276)  who  named  it  potassium-astrakanite ;  and  the  natural  mineral 
from  Westeregeln,  where  it  has  been  known  at  the  salt  works  since 
1889,  has  been  described  by  Naupert  and  Wense  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  325), 
and  analysed  by  Geserich,  who  found 

K^SO^.  MgS04.         NftjSO^.  NaCl.  MgCU  H,0. 

40-2— 45-3     32-0—34-3       1-3         0-5—3-5      0-3— 4-8     19-3—20-7 
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As  shown  in  the  present  paper,  there  is  no  crystallographic  relation 
between  this  mineral  and  blodite  ( =  astrakanite,  MgSO^.NagSO^ + 
iHjO),  so  that  the  older  but  unpublished  name,  leonite,  is  used  in 
preference  to  kaliblodite  or  kaliastrakanite.  At  Leopoldshall,  near 
Stassf urt,  the  mineral  occurs  as  thick,  tabular  crystals,  along  with 
kainite  and  rock  salt ;  the  colour  is  faintly  yellowish,  but  sometimes 
reddish,  greyish,  or  bright  canary  yellow.  Between  these  large,  in- 
distinct crystals  are  kieserite  and  thin,  colourless,  monosymmetric 
crystals  of  leonite,  tabular  parallel  to  c{001 }  and  with  many  small 
planes  at  the  edges ;  a  :  5 : c » 1  -03815  : 1  : 1  '23349  ]  p^Si""  50'.  The 
optic  axial  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  makes 
an  angle  of  29^°  with  the  base.  There  is  no  distinct  cleavage ;  frac- 
ture conchoidal.  It  is  soluble  in  water  ;  analysis  by  Braun  gave 
Mg.  E.  SO4.  CI.         H,0.         Insol.         Na.        TotoL 

6-54       26-48     4373        4-84      18-99        0-42         nil       100-00 
Deducting  10-16  per  cent,  of  KCl  as  impurity,  this  gives  MgS04,K2S04 
+  4M^0.    The  small,  colourless  crystals  contained  no  chlorine. 

L.  J.  a 

WoU^ramite  trom.  Argentina.  By  Guillebmo  Bodsnbender 
{ZeU,  Eryat.  Min.,  1896,  27,  533—534  ;  from  Zeit.  prakt,  GeoL,  1894, 
409 — 414). — ^Wolframite  occurs  with  apatite,  copper  pyrites,  molyb- 
denite, fluorite,  scheelite,  mica,  and  chlorite  in  granite,  and  in  the  quartz 
veins  of  the  neighbouring  gneiss  near  to  Sauce,  Dept.  Calamuchita,  not 
far  from  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba.  Analysis  of  the  wolfra- 
mite gave 

WO,.  NbjOfl.  FeO.  MnO.  Total. 

74-86  1-22  13-45  11-02  100-55 

HereFe:Mn  =  4:3.  L.J.  S. 

Meerschaum  trom  Bskishehir,  Asia  Minor.  By  Ebnst  Wein- 
SCHSNK  {Zeit,  Kryat.  Min.,  1897,  27,  574—576). — The  composition 
of  meerschaum  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  different  analyses  show  vary- 
ing amounts  of  water.  The  material  from  Eskishehir,  examined  by 
the  author,  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  a  compact,  fibrous  aggre- 
gate with  weak  birefringence.  The  air-dried  material  loses  14-35  per 
cent,  over  sulphuric  acid,  at  210°  there  is  a  further  loss  of  0*88  per 
cent.,  and  up  to  300°  there  is  no  more  loss ;  material  which  has  been 
heated  up  to  300°  retains  its  original  optical  character,  so  that  the 
water  lost  below  this  temperature  must  be  considered  to  be  hygroscopic, 
and  contained  in  the  fine  pores  of  the  mineral.  The  water  directly 
determined  on  material  dried  at  210°  amounted  to  12*  10  per  cent. ; 
this  corresponds  with  the  formula  H^Mg^SigO^o.  In  Asia  Minor,  meer- 
schaum occurs  associated  with  magnesite  veins  in  serpentine,  but  it 
has  probably  not  been  derived  from  the  magnesite.  L.  J.  S. 

[Halotrichite,  Dioptase,  and  Bhodochrosite  from  Argentina.] 
By  Guillebmo  Bodbnbsndbb  (Bol.  Acad,  Cien,  C&rdoba,  1894,  14, 
110 — 115). — ^The  shores  of  a  lake  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcano  of 
Gopahu^  are  coated  with  an  efflorescence  of  a  white,  porous  material 
having  a  granular  or  fibrous  structure,  with  delicate  needles  in  places 
(I) ;  another  sample  is  pulverulent  and  without  needles  (II).  Sulphur 
oocun  mixed  with  the  salts,  this  being  deposited  from  the  hot  water 
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of  the  lake,  which  is  charged  with  hydrogen  sulphide.     Lemon-yellow 
coquimbite  is  also  presents 

SO4.         A1,0,.      FojO,.       CaO.        MgO.  H,0.  Total. 

I.    41-203     12-234     6-639     trace       trace      40-010       100-086 

II.    36-509     13-012     0-681     0674     0-236     [49-888]     100000 

The  iron  is  partly  as  FeO,  and  one  determination  gave  1*098  per  cent. 

FeO.    The  composition  of  the  deposit  is  variable,  and,  as  seen  from  the 

analyses,  dilEers  somewhat  from  that  of  halotrichite. 

Dioptase  occurs  in  a  quartz  vein  in  gneiss  in  the  Sierra  Chica, 
C6rdoba,  as  prismatic  crystals  with  rhombohedral  terminations,  the 
largest  measuring  12  x  5  mm.;  more  often  it  occurs  as  a  thin  incrusta- 
tion, or  filling  fissures ;  it  is  associated  with  linarite,  malachite,  azurite, 
cerussite,  and  chrysocoUa.  As  crystals  were  plentiful,  the  following 
analysis  was  made. 

SiO^  CuO.  FejO,.  H,0  [diff.l. 

38-384  50-674  0674  [10266] 

Bhodochrosite,  which  occurs  with  galena,  blende,  and  barytes  at 
Capillitas  in  Catamarca,  varies  considerably  in  colour,  texture,  and 
composition.  It  is  usually  concretionary,  but  is  sometimes  found  as 
small  rhombohedra  of  a  reddish  colour;  analysis  II  was  made  on 
material  showing  some  crystals. 

MnCO,.         CaCO,.         FeCO,.         MgCO^  Total. 

I.     90099         3-913         3614         2451         100077 
11.     93-064         2-658         2-843         2106         100671 
A  greyish-white  compact  specimen  contained  only  62  per  cent.  MnCOg. 
Yivianite  from  Cdrdoba  is  also  described.  L.  J.  S. 

Mineral  Veins  in  the  Serpentines  of  the  Austrian  Alps.  By 
Ernst  Weinschenk  {Zeit.  Kryat,  Min,,  1897,  27,  559— 573).— It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  the  mineral  veins  which  occur  in  connection  with 
the  serpentines  of  the  East  Central  Alps  (this  vol.,  ii,  106),  magnesium 
minerals  are  of  somewhat  exceptional  occurrence ;  in  the  present  paper, 
occurrences  of  olivine  and  serpentine  in  veins  in  the  stubachite  {Ahhar^, 
h.  hayer.  Ahad,  Wiss.y  II  CI.,  1894,  18,  653)  of  the  Stubachthal  are  des- 
cribed. The  olivine,  when  it  is  embedded  in  calcite,  is  present  as  good 
crystals ;  analysis  by  Votter  gave 

SiO,.  FeO.  MgO.  TiO^  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

39-69         12-43        48-33  nil  100-45         3357 

The  optic  axial  angle  is  very  near  to  90*^. 

In  calcite  veins,  in  the  serpentine  of  Scheidmoosgraben  near  Bruck, 
are  radial  aggregates  of  aragonite  which  somewhat  resembles  hydro- 
magnesite  in  appearance  ;  analysis  gave 

Loss  on 
CaO.  MgO.  ignition.  H,0.  Sp.  ct. 

55-68  0-20  43-82  100—1-29  2-900 

In  connection  with  this,  the  aragonite  and  hydromagnesite  of  Texas, 
Pennsylvania,  were  examined.  L.  J.  S. 

Augite  Crystals  ftrom  the  Central  Plateau  [of  France].  By 
Ferdinand  Gonmabd  {Zeit.  KrysL  Min.,  1897,  27,  614;  from  Bull. 
80C.  /ran.    mm.,    1895,  18,  99 — 105). — Augite  crystals  from  various 
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localities  are  described.  Isolated,  simple,  and  twinned  crystals  of  the 
usual  combination,  from  the  lapilli-tufts  of  Fuy  de  la  Kodde,  Puy-de- 
Ddme,  gave,  on  analysis  by  Pisani, 

Loss  on 
SiO^       CaO.        MgO.       FeO.     Al^O,.      KjOjNbjO.   ignition.    Total,       Sp.gr. 
47-10     20-25     12-70     9-60     1020         0-84         020     100-89     3266 

L.  J.  S. 

Foggerite,  a  New  Mineral  from  the  Fassathal.  By  Ernst 
Wkinschenk  {Zeit.  KrysU  Min.,  1897, 27, 577— 582).— This  occurs  with 
calcite  in  a  homf els  close  to  the  monzonite  contact.  The  fresh,  applen 
green  crystals  are  thick,  tetragonal  tables,  and  closely  resemble 
gehlenite  in  appearance,  but  have  a  perfect  basal  cleavage,  and  are 
slightly  harder  and  denser  than  the  latter  mineral.  It  is  very  easily 
decomposed,  with  separation  of  pulverulent  silica,  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  organic  acids,  or  even  on  long  standing  in  distilled  water.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  crystals,  which,  however,  contain  a  little  calcite,  is 
3*175 — 3*180.  Material  for  analysis  was  separated  by  heavy  liquids, 
and  purified  from  calcite  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  by  E.  Mayr. 

SiO,.  FejO,.         A1,0,.  MgO.  CaO.  Na,0.  Total. 

34-03        3-54        17-74        4*90        37-75        2-04        10000 

This  agrees  with  a  mixture  of  10  molecules  of  gehlenite  and  3  of  &ker- 
manite ;  but  as  the  physical  characters  differ  from  those  of  Yogt's 
gehlenite-&kermanite  group,  fuggerite  must  be  considered  to  belong  to 
a  dimorphous  group,  which  is  pr6bably  also  tetragonal.  For  sodium 
light,  fuggerite  is  isotropic,  with  a  refractive  index  of  1*691,  and  for 
other  colours  the  double  refraction  is  exceedingly  small;  sections 
perpendicular  to  the  base  show  a  dark  blue  tint  between  crossed  nicols. 

L.  J.  S. 

Manganandalusite  from  VestanA.  By  Hbloe  Baokstb6m  (Otol. 
For.  i  Stockholm  F&rh.,  1896,  18,  386— 389).— This  new  variety  of 
andalnsite  is  of  wide  distribution  in  the  quartz-muscovite-  and  kyanite- 
schists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yestank,  N.E.  Scania.  It  occurs  as 
grains  of  a  grass-green  colour,  and  only  differs  from  ordinary  andalusite 
in  the  high  content  of  manganese  and  in  the  remarkable  strength  of 
the  plew^roism  ;  even  in  thin  rock  sections,  the  pleochroism  is  very 
marked,  with  a^c  and  5  =  b  blue-green,  and  c  =  u  intense  pure  yellow. 
Analysis  by  H.  Santesson  gave 

SiO^  Al^O^        Mn,0,.         CaO.  Fe,0,.  Total. 

36-72        56-99         6-91         trace  nil  100*62 

This  agrees  with  the  formula  (Al,Mn)2Si05.  The  largest  amount  of 
manganese  previously  found  is  0-83  per  cent.  MugOg,  this  being  in 
andalusite  from  Lisens  Alp,  Tyrol,  analysed  by  Erdmann.  The  green 
andalnsite  of  Brazil  contains  no  manganese,  and  is  not  so  pleochroic  as 
the  mineral  here  described.  L.  J.  S. 

Clay.  By  Hjbinbich  Bibs  (16^  Ann.  Eept,  U.S.  Ged.  Survey,  for 
1894 — 5,  1895,  part  iv,  523 — 575). — In  this  paper,  which  is  on  the 
technology  of  the  clay  industry,  450  analyses  of  kaolin  and  various 
kinds  of  clays  are  given  or  quoted.  L.  J.  S. 
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Meteoric  Iron  firom  Locust  Grove,  North  Carolina.  By  Emil 
W.  CoHBN  {Ber.  Akad.  Berlin,  1897,  76— 81).— This  iron,  weighing 
lOJ  kilos,  was  found  on  July  29,  1857,  at  Locust  Grove,  Henry  Co., 
and  had  been  kept  at  a  house  in  Georgia  until  1895.  A  bright  meteor 
was  seen  in  the  locality  on  June  26,  1867,  but  the  very  thin  coating 
of  rust  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  probably  more  than  would  have 
been  formed  in  three  days.  The  structure  is  granular,  with  an  absence 
of  octahedral  and  twin  lamellad;  the  etched  surfaces  of  the  grains 
show  numerous  minute,  rounded  elevations.  In  the  outer  portion  of 
the  meteorite,  nodules  of  graphite  and  troilite  and  a  platy  phosphide 
of  iron  and  nickel  are  present,  whilst  in  the  central  portion  there  is 
rhabdite.     Analysis  by  O.  Sjostrom  gave, 

Fe.         Ni.        Co.        Cu.  0.  8.         P.         CI.         Totel.        Sp.  gr. 

94-30     5-57     0-64    trace     002     005     018     001     100-77     77083 
This  corresponds  with  the  following  mineralogical  composition, 
Kamacite.  Fe^NiP.         Troilite.      Lawrencite. 

98-70  1-16  0-12  002  L  J.  S. 

Stony  Constituents  of  the  Meteoric  Iron  of  Toluoa,  Mexico. 
By  E.  A.  Hugo  Laspeyres  {Zeit,  Kryst.  Min,,  1897,  27,  586—600).— 
A  microscopical  examination  of  this  iron  (Zeit,  Kryst.  Mhi.y  1895,  24, 
485)  has  pointed  to  the  probal^Je  presence  of  zircon,  quartz,  plagioclase, 
orthoclase,  garnet,  augite,  olivine  and  apatite.  To  obtain  chemical 
proofs  of  the  presence  of  these,  585  grams  of  the  rust  was  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  kc, ;  there  then  remained  an  insoluble  residue 
weighing  1-6100  gram,  of  this,  0  001 25  was  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of 
hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  remainder  consisting,  as  calculated 
from  the  analysis,  of 

Orthoclase.      Plagioclase.         Augite.  Quartz.  Total. 

2-45  25-26  37-40  34-89  10000 

Traces  of  copper,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  titanium  were  also  found  in 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  solution.  The  insoluble  portion  consisted  of 
cosmochlore,  well-developed  crystals  most  probably  of  zircon,  chromite, 
and  some  undetermined  splinters. 

CosmocMore  (kosmochlor)  is  the  name  given  to  small,  emerald-green 
crystals  which  are  probably  monosymmetric  ;  the  angle  of  optical  ex- 
tinction on  the  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry 
makes  an  angle  of  12°  14'  with  the  trace  of  a  good  cleavage  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  last ;  the  substance  is  strongly  pleochroic ;  it  is 
infusible,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  greater  than  3*158.  The  result  of  an  . 
analysis  on  0*0033  gram  is  given  as : 

SiO^         A1,0,-         CraO,.         FojO,.         CaO.         MgO.  Total. 

31-82        909         39-39         9-09         6-06         4-55         100*00 

A  formula  representing  a  basic  orthosilicate  is  given.   To  obtain  1  gram 

of  cosmochlore,  80  kilos,  of  the  meteorite  would  have  to  be  dissolved. 

L  J.  S, 

Composition  of  the  Qas  Evolved  from  the  Water  of  a  Well 
neax  Enkhuisen.  By  M.  van  Brbukelevsbn  {Rec,  Trav,  Chim,,  1896, 
25,  280 — 281). — The  gas  examined  had  the  following  composition^ 
methane,  82*9 ;  carbonic  anhydride,  10*8 ;  nitrogen,  6*3  per  cent,  by 
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volume.  Its  specific  gravity  ^  0'6936.  The  gas  thus  agrees  in 
composition  with  gases  obtained  from  other  wells  in  the  same  district 
(compare  Oudemans,  Jun.,  Ann.  Ehys,  Chem^t  142,  273). 

J.  J.  S. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Argon  and  Nitrogen  in  the  Blood.  By  Paul  BioNASD  and 
Th.  ScHLOSaiNG,  Jun.  {Compt.  rend,,  1897, 124,  302— 304).— Blood  was 
drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
any  contact  with  air,  and  the  dissolved  gases  were  extracted  in  a 
vacuum,  passed  successively  over  potassium  hydroxide  and  red  hot 
copper,  and  afterwards  examined  for  nitrogen  and  argon.  Each  litre 
of  blood  was  found  to  contain  0*42  c.c.  of  argon  and  19 '98  c.c.  of 
nitrogen. 

The  authors  also  determined  the  solubility  of  chemical  nitrogen 
and  argon  respectively  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body,  38% 
in  water,  and  in  the  senun  and  blood  of  the  horse  from  which  carbonic 
anhydride  had  been  removed  as  completely  as  possible.  The  results 
were  as  follows. 

Argon.  Chemical  nitrogen. 

In  1000  C.C.  of  water 257  c.c.  11-3  c.c. 

In  1000  C.C.  of  blood 25-3  c.c.  11-7  cc. 

The  results  with  serum  were  somewhat  lower  than  those  with  blood. 
It  follows  that  the  solubility  of  argon  and  nitrogen  in  blood  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  water. 

If  the  argon  were  simply  dissolved  from  the  air,  the  quantity  in 
1000  c.c.  of  blood  would  be  0*240  c.c,  and  it  follows  that,  in  the  case 
of  argon,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  nitrogen,  the  quantity  actually 
dissolved  in  the  blood  is  approximately  double  what  it  would  be  if 
simple  dissolution  took  place.  The  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  an 
unstable  compound  of  argon  and  some  constituent  in  the  blood  is 
untenable,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  similar  hypothesis  that  has 
been  advanced  in  the  case  of  nitrogen.  The  authors  suggest  that  the 
membrane  that  separates  the  blood  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  may  be 
the  active  agent  in  causing  the  dissolution  of  abnormal  quantities  of 
the  Rases.  C.  H.  B. 


Estimation  of  Lipase.  By  Maurice  Hanriot  and  L.  Gahus 
{Compi.  rend.,  1897,  124,  235^237).— The  activity  of  the  lipase  (this 
vol.  ii,  149)  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  horse  (coUected  aseptically 
and  preserved  in  sealed  vessels)  remains  constant  for  many  months  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. 

Lipase  (or  its  fermentative  activity)  is  best  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  monobutyrin  that  it  will  hydrolyse  in  a  given  time.  Direct 
experiments  show  that  the  reaction  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  sodium  butyrate  or  glycerol  in  much  larger  quantities  than  could 
result  from  the  reaction  itself.  Monobutyrin,  however,  has  a  slight 
influence,  but  this  is  eliminated  by  always  using  solutions  of  the  same 
stren^h. 
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The  activity  of  the  lipase  increases  with  the  temperature  up  to 
about  55°,  but  ceases  almost  entirely  at  about  60°,  and  entirely  at  72°. 
When  the  time  of  action  is  short,  the  amount  of  change  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  serum  (or  lipase),  but  if  the  temperature 
and  the  time  are  increased  this  proportionality  no  longer  holds  good, 
and  the  amount  of  change  tends  towards  a  limit  which  is  independent 
of  the  quantity  of  serum  added. 

The  activity  of  the  lipase  may  be  expressed  in  millionths  of  a  gram- 
molecule  of  butyric  acid  liberated  in  20  minutes  at  25°.  Ten  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  monobutyrin  (1  in  100)  is  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  the  serum 
made  neutral  to  phenolphtluklein  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  kept 
at  25°  for  20  minutes,  and  the  liberated  acid  titrated  with  very 
dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The 
strength  of  the  carbonate  solution  may  conveniently  be  such  that  each 
drop  neutralises  0*000001  of  a  gram-molecule  of  acid.  C.  H.  B. 

[Amount  of  Iron  Excreted  in  Healthy  Human  Urine.]  By 
Adolf  Jolles  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1897,  36,  149—158.  See  this 
vol.,  ii,  286). 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Vegetable  Lipase  in  PenicUlium  Glaucum.  By  Ernest  GjSrard 
{Campt,  rmd„  1897,  124,  370— 371).— The  ferments  extracted  from 
peniciUivm  glaueum  are  capable  of  hydrolysing  monobutyrin  and 
therefore  contain  Hanriot's  lipoM  or  an  analogous  ferment.  If  the 
penicUlium  is  cultivated  on  Raulin's  fluid  to  which  monobutyrin  has 
been  added,  butyric  acid  is  liberated.  Emulsin,  which  is  known  to 
exist  amongst  the  ferments  from  the  Fenicillium,  does  not  hydrolyse 
monobutyrin.  C.  H.  B. 

A  Soluble  Oxidising  Ferment  and  the  "  Breaking  "  of  Wines. 
By  Paul  Cazeneuve  {Campt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  406— 408).— The 
''breaking"  of  wines  is  characterised  by  the  rapid  oxidation  and 
precipitation  of  the  red  colouring  matter  on  exposure  to  air,  and  it 
has  frequently  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  soluble  oxidising 
ferment,  which,  however,  has  never  been  isolated.  If  wine  subject  to 
this  disease  is  treated  with  strong  alcohol  and  the  precipitate  is 
purified  by  repeated  reprecipitation  with  strong  alcohol,  a  white  sub- 
stance is  obtained  which  has  all  the  properties  of  an  oxydase ;  it  may 
or  may  not  be  identical  with  laccase,  and  the  author  provisionally  calls 
it  oBnoQcydase.  It  acts  on  wine  even  below  0°,  and  is  rapily  destroyed 
at  65°,  and  instantaneously  between  70°  and  75°.  With  guaiacum, 
phenols,  <kc.,  it  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  laccase.  Sodium  salicylate 
and  calcium  naphthosulphonate  have  little  effect  on  the  action  of  the 
ferment  on  wines,  but  sulphurous  anhydride  in  quantities  of  0*01  to 
0'08  gram  per  litre,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  wine  in  oxydase, 
are  completely  effective  in  checking  the  action  of  the  ferment  and 
preventing  the  breaking  of  the  wine,  as  Bouffard  found  in  1894. 

The  author  considers  that  the  excessive  quantity  of  oenoxydase  in 
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the  wines  of   Beaujolais  in   1896  was  due  to  special  conditions  of 
vegetation  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  cryptogamic  parasites. 

C.  H.  B. 

The  Formation  of  Mannan  in  Amorphophalliis  Konjak.  By 
MiCHiTO  Tbukamoto  (Bidl.  Coll.  Agric,  Ivnp.  Univ,  Tohyo^  1897,  2, 
406—408.  Compare  Tsuji,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  44,  and  Einoshita,  ibid.,  ii, 
60) — ^The  leaves  of  this  plant  were  found  to  contain  very  little  starch, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  leaves  a  very  slimy  substance  (an  anhydride  of 
mannose)  was  observed.  This,  when  boiled,  loses  its  sliivy  character, 
and  separates  in  a  flocculent  form ;  it  agrees  in  all  essential  properties 
with  Kinoshita's  soluble  mannan  {J^oc.  cit.).  Neither  pentosans  nor 
galactans  were  found  in  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  mannose,  as  such,  is  present  in  the 
stalk  and  blade,  these  were  extracted  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  which 
would  dissolve  the  sugar,  but  not  the  mannans.  Only  the  extract 
from  the  stalk  yielded  any  appreciable  quantity  of  precipitate  with 
phenylhydrazine  acetate;  in  the  case  of  the  extract  of  the  blade, 
there  was  a  doubtful  trace.  The  stalk  seems  also  to  contain  glucose 
or  fructose,  or  both. 

The  fact  that  the  slimy  mannan  occurs  in  the  leaf  cells  makes  it  pro- 
bable that,  to  some  extent,  it  has  the  rdle  of  starch  in  this  plant ;  but 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say  whether  mannose  is  the  first  pro- 
duct of  assimilation.  The  presence  of  mannose  as  such  in  the  stalks 
is  of  great  interest,  as  it  has  not  before  been  observed  in  plants. 

N.  ^  J.  M. 

Physiological  Observations  on  Ledthin.  By  T.  Hanai  {BvH. 
CM.  Agric.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  2,  503— 506).— Maxwell  {Chem. 
CerUr.y  1891,  i,  365)  showed  that  the  amount  of  lecithin  increases  during 
germination,  and  subsequently  decreases.  (Compare  Frankfurt,  Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  113;  Loew,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  65;  Stoklasa,  ibid.,  ii,  266; 
Schulze  and  Steiger,  Zeits.  physiol.  Chem.,  13,  386 ;  Liebermann,  P/liig. 
Arch.,  1893  ;  Schulze,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  364. 

The  author's  experiments  were  made  with  the  leaves  of  Thea  chinenais 
and  the  bark  of  Pnmua  cemsus.  The  following  (I)  amounts  of 
lecithin,  and  (11)  of  ethereal  and  alcoholic  extract  (per  cent,  in  the  dry 
substance)  were  found  at  the  different  dates : 

Thea  chinetuis  (leaves).  Prunus  eeraaus  (bark). 

Old  leaf.      Old  leaf.  Yoang  leaf.  Yonnff  leaf. 

28  Nov.,        26  May,      1  April,       26  May,  23  Oct.,        5  April,      9  April, 

1895.  1896.  1896.  1896.  1895.  1896.  1896. 

I.     2-54  0  0-21  Ml  1-88  0-96         071 

II.  26-18         18-19        9-44         18-67  1053         10-97         9-52 

Whilst  the  lecithin  (and  the  fat)  decreases  in  old  leaves  in  the 
spring,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  young  leaves.  The  results 
obtained  with  bark  also  show  that  lecithin  is  a  reserve  substance 
which  is  consumed  in  the  spring  (compare  Kellner,  Makino,  and 
Ogasawara,  Abstr.,  1887,  73). 

The  determinations  were  made  by  Bchulze's  method. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relative  Value  of  Asparagine  as  a  Nutrient  for  PhsBiiogains. 
By  T.   Nakamuba  (Bvll  Coll.   Agric.  Imp.    Univ.  Tokyo,   1897,  2, 
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465—467). — The  results  of  experiments  in  which  barley  and  onion 
plants  were  grown  in  solutions  of  asparagine  and  ammonium  succinate 
respectively  showed  a  far  greater  increased  growth  with  asparagine 
than  with  ammonium  succinate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relative  Value  of  Asparagine  as  a  Nutrient  for  Fungi.  By 
T.  Nakamuba  {BiUl.  Coll.  Agric.  Imp,  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  2,  468—470). 
— Spores  of  Aspergillus  oriza  were  suspended  in  water,  and  1  c.c.  added 
to  each  of  a  number  of  flasks  containing  500  c.c.  of  water  and  (except 
the  last)  3-06  grams  of  ethylic  alcohol,  together  with  different  ammonium 
salts  and  asparagine  respectively.  After  1 8  days,  the  following  amounts 
of  fungus  (dried  at  100°)  were  obtliined.  The  amounts  of  salts  given 
and  of  produce  are  in  grams. 

Aromoninm  Ammonium  Ammonium  Ammonium  Ammonium  Ammonium  Aspartpne 

tartrate  malate         succinate        lactate           acetate  nitrate 

(6-33).  (5-00).             (500).             (513).             (513).  (2-66).     (5.00).  (6-00). 

Dryfungufl       0015  0011              0*008               0'006              0-000  0-002       0-026   0-016 

The  solutions  contained  in  addition  monopotassium  phosphate  (0*1), 
and  magnesium  sulphate  (0*2  per  cent.). 

In  a  second  experiment,  1  per  cent,  methylic  alcohol  was  added  to  all 
the  flasks  (except  the  last),  and  the  nitrogen  compounds  were  added  in 
such  quantities  that  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  atoms  to  carbon  atoms  was 
as  1  :  8.  The  following  amounts  of  fungus  were  produced  in  200  c.c. 
of  the  solutions. 

Ammonium  Ammonium    Sodium  Aaparagine    Asparagine 

tartrate.      chloride.        nitrate.  Urea.      Glycocine.  (with  alcohol),     alone. 

0012         0025         0-015         0028       0*063  0-073         0-047 

In  mycelium  fungi,  asparagine  is  more  suitable  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
than  any  other  of  the  compounds  which  were  used,  and  far  more  so 
than  such  a  nearly  related  compound  as  ammonium  succinate.  The 
same  holds  good  also  for  phssnogams.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Physiological  Behaviour  of  Maleic  and  Fumaric  Acids.  By 
T.  IsHizuKA  {Bull.  CoU.  Agric.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  2,  484—486). 
— According  to  Buchner  (Abstr.,  1892,  820),  mould  fungi  readily  utilise 
fumaric  acid  as  a  source  of  carbon,  but  not  maleic  acid,  whilst  Loew 
{Cerctr.  Boot.,  12,  361),  showed  that  the  same  holds  good  for  bacteria. 
Fodera  {Chem.  Zeit.,  Dec.,  1895)  found  that  maleic  acid  is  more 
poisonous  for  the  higher  animals,  dogs,  for  instance,  than  its  stereo- 
isomeride.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  two  acids  were 
without  injurious  action  on  plants ;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  maleic 
acid  is  transformed  in  the  plant  into  fumaric  acid.  The  former  is  never 
found  in  plants,  whilst  the  latter  is  known  to  occur  (for  instance^  in 
Fvmaria  officinalis,  Corydcdis  hvJhosa,  Glaucium  ItUeum,  in  varieties  of 
Agaricus,  and  in  Cetraria  islamdica). 

Young  leaves  of  Prunus  cera^us  and  Brassica  campestris  were  killed 
in  4  and  3  days  by  1  per  cent,  sodium  maleate,  in  6  and  6  days  by 
sodium  f  umarate.  Barley  plants  were  killed  in  20  hours  in  2  per  cent, 
maleate,  but  remained  uninjured  in  the  fumarate.  In  a  number  of 
experiments  with  branches,  in  1  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  sodium  salts, 
the  branches  in  every  case  lived  longer  in  the  fumarate  than  in  the 
maleate.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  seeds  of  barley  and  radish, 
and  with  filaments  of  Spi/rogyra. 

Infusoria,  rotatoria,  and  copepoda  remained  alive  several  days  in  1 
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per  cent,  solutions,  but  were  killed  in  5  per  cent,  solutions — in  80 
minutes  in  maleate,  in  8  hours  in  the  f umarate  solutions. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Formation  of  Aspcuretgine  in  Plants  under  Different  Con- 
ditions. By  U.  Suzuki  {BvU,  CM,  Agric,  Imp.  Univ,  Tohyoy  1897, 
2,  409 — 457). — According  to  Loew's  theory,  asparagine  is  a  synthetical 
product,  formed  from  the  ammonia  of  the  decomposed  proteids  {TJte 
Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm^  London,  1896,  p.  38)  ]  and  Kinoshita's 
experiments  with  two  kinds  of  GraminecB  show  that  ammonia  taken 
up  by  the  roots  may  furnish  asparagine. 

The  author  has  made  over  twenty  sets  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
different  plants  were  placed  in  solutions  of  various  ammonium  salts, 
sodium  nitrate,  and  urea,  sometimes  also  with  the  addition  of  sugar  ; 
the  experiments  lasted  for  a  week  or  more.  The  asparagine  nitrogen 
was  determined  in  similar  plants,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments, 
in  the  plants  fed  with  the  various  solutions,  and  in  control  plants  kept 
in  distilled  water.  Total  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  as 
ammonia,  were  also  determined  in  some  cases.  The  plants  selected 
were :  sun-flower,  yellow  lupins,  Melia  Japonica,  Cwrcubita  tndo  peppo, 
potato  plants  and  shoots,  Holesia  hispidtim,  buckwheat,  varieties  of 
Brassiea  campestris,  wheat,  and  barley.  The  results  point  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions. 

Asparagine  is  derived,  (1),  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids  and, 

i2),  by  synthesis  from  ammonium  salts,  urea,  and  nitrates.  It  is 
ormed,  not  only  by  keeping  full-grown  plants  in  darkness,  but  also, 
under  certain  conditions,  in  full  daylight.  Synthetical  formation 
is  only  possible  in  presence  of  sugar  and,  at  the  same  time,  under  con- 
ditions which  exclude  the  production  of  proteids.  An  excess  of  sugar 
prevents  asparagine  formation  from  proteids,  but  not  its  synthetical 
prodnction. 

Ammonia  is  never  stored  up  in  plants,  being  at  once  transformed 
into  innocuous  compounds,  unless  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sugar  present ; 
in  this  case,  a  small  amount  remains  in  the  plant.  Direct  experiments 
made  by  Aoyama  showed  the  poisonous  effect  of  ammonium  salts  when 
there  was  insufficient  sugar  to  convert  them  into  asparagine.  Ammo- 
nium salts  are  generally  more  suitable  than  sodium  nitrate  for  pro- 
ducing asparagine.  The  chloride  is  the  best  salt,  whilst  the  phosphate 
is  less  suitable,  owing  probably  to  the  stimulating  action  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  forming  nuclein  and  new  cells. 

Urea  proved,  except  in  the  case  of  barley,  to  be  more  suitable  than 
ammonium  salts  for  producing  asparagine. 

As  regards  nitrates,  a  high  temperature  and  the  presence  of  sugar 
are  necessary  for  their  conversion  into  asparagine ;  otherwise,  they  re- 
main for  some  time  stored  up  in  the  plant. 

The  conversion  of  asparagine  into  proteids  is  only  possible  when  all 
conditions  (the  presence  of  sulphates,  for  instance)  are  fulfilled. 

In  etiolated  shoots  sodium  nitrate  is  not  converted  into  asparaginCi 
whilst  urea  is.  The  addition  of  sugar  increases  the  amount  of  aspara- 
gine formed  from  ammonium  salts  in  etiolated  plants.     N.  H.  J.  M. 

Can  Old  Leaves  produce  Asparagine  by  Starvation  ?  By  T. 
MiTACHi  (Btdl.  Coll.  Agric  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  2,  458 — 464).— 
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A  number  of  old  leaves  of  Fceonia  alhiflora  which  showed  incipient 
decay  were  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  diied  and  analysed  at 
once,  the  other  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  a  little  water.  Microsco- 
pical examination  revealed  a  gradual  disappearance  of  starch  granules 
from  the  mesophyll,  and  also  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  active  albumin 
stored  up  in  the  vacuoles  {BuU.^  224).  After  14  days,  the  reserved 
leaves  were  analysed. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  old  leaves  of  Thea  chvnenda.  The 
reserved  leaves  remained  on  the  small  branches,  which  were  kept  in  the 
dark,  in  fresh  water,  for  24  days.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  starch 
granules  and  the  decrease  of  active  albumin  were  again  observed ; 
soluble,  passive  albumin  was  not  present  at  all.  The  following  percentage 
amounts  of  nitrogen  were  found  in  the  fresh  and  starved  leaves. 


As 

As 

Ab  other 

As 

Total. 

Protein. 

Asparagine. 

Amides. 

Caffeine. 

Fcsonia 

[Fresh    ... 

...1-364 

1-312 

0037 

0-015 

— 

aM/lora 

Starved... 

...1-462 

0-801 

0-206 

0-455 

— 

Thea 

Fresh    ... 

...3-475 

2-850 

0-201 

0141 

0-283 

chinensia 

Starved... 

...3-987 

2-511 

0-867 

0-251 

0-358 

The  results  leave  no  doubt  that  even  old  leaves  can  produce  aspara- 
gine from  proteids. 

As  regards  the  suitability  of  caffeine  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  a  0*5 
solution  infected  with  spores  of  ABpergiUua  orizm  developed  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  mycelium  covered  with  some  spores,  whilst  Penl- 
ciUium  glaucvmh  failed  to  develop  at  all.  In  the  case  of  tea,  the  experi- 
ments show  that,  not  only  is  there  no  consumption  of  caffeine  in  starved 
leaves,  but  that  the  caffeine  actually  increased.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  in  presence  of  much  carbohydrate  and  absence  of  other  source 
of  nitrogen,  caffeine  can  be  utilised  for  producing  proteids  in  tea  leaves. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Tabasheer.  By  Walter  H.Ince  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.,  1896,  [iv], 
2,  141). — Tabasheer  is  the  name  given  to  a  white,  smooth,  porcelain- 
like substance  rarely  found  deposited  in  a  thin  layer  in  the  knots  of  the 
bamboo.  The  author's  analyses  of  three  samples  show  :  SiOj,  89-77 — 
91-69  ;  FegOj,  trace~0-665  ;  CaO,  0-725— 381 ;  K2O,  1-524—4-332  ; 
organic  matter,  0-0— 3-122  ;  water,  1-613—413. 

R.  R. 

New  Kino  ftom  Myristioa.  By  Eduabd  Schake  {Pharm.  J, 
Trans.y  [iv],  3^  117 — 118). — The  dried  juices  from  the  bark  of  several 
Asiatic  species  of  Myristica  show  but  little  difference  from  officinal 
Malabar  kino.  The  crude,  inspissated,  fresh  juice  from  the  Myristica 
species  differs  by  containing  crystalline  calcium  tartrate  suspended  in, 
and  depositing  from,  it.  This  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
kinos  of  commerce.  R.  R. 

Brazilian  and  Columbian  Ipecacuanha.  By  Benjamin  H.  Paul 
and  Alfred  J.  Cownley  {Pha/rm,  J.  Trans.,  [iv],  2,  321). — By  reason  of 
the  different  proportions  of  emetine  and  cephseline  contained  in  the 
alkaloids  extracted  from  Brazilian  and  Columbian  ipecacuanha,  these 
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drugs  cannot  be  used  in  medicine  as  equally  applicable,  for  whilst 
emetine  has  been  found  better  than  cepbseline  as  an  expectorant,  the 
latter  is  superior  as  an  emetic.  The  authors  have,  by  methods  already 
published,  separated  the  bases  in  the  ipecacuanha  alkaloid  from  each 
kind,  with  the  following  results  per  100  parts  of  each  total  alkaloid  : — 


Brazilian. 

Columbian. 

Root. 

Stem. 

Emetine    

7214 

26-87 

1-99 

65*6 

32-8 

1-6 

40-5 

Oephseline    

56*8 

Third  P«flfl  

2*7 

R.  R. 

Physiologioal  Action  of  Amidosulphonic  Acid.  By  N.  Maeno 
{Bull.  Coll.  Agric.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  2,  487— 493).— Plants  of 
barley,  Brctasica  rapa.  Allium  fistulosum,  and  soja  bean  were  kept  for 
some  days  in  0*1  and  0*05  per  cent,  amidosulphonic  acid  (as  calcium 
salt).  The  plants  all  died  after  from  1  to  4  weeks.  Branches  of  Prunus 
domesiicus  and  leaves  of  .Maculua  turbinata  and  of  Prun/u8  cerasus  were 
also  killed  in  a  short  time,  similar  branches  and  leaves  remaining  healthy 
in  distilled  water  and  in  solutions  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  ger- 
minating power  of  seeds  of  rice,  barley,  soja  bean,  and  turnips  was 
also  destroyed  by  dilute  solutions  of  calcium  amidosulphonate,  but  in 
different  degrees,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  calcium  salt  penetrating  into 
some  more  readily  than  into  others. 

The  growth  and  fermentative  power  of  yeast  is  not  destroyed  by 
amidosiUphonic  acid,  but  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  the  sulphonic  acid  is 
less  favourable  than  ammonium  sulphate. 

As  regards  mammalia,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  0*5  c.c.  of  1  per 
cent,  sodium  amidosulphonate,  into  a  white  mouse,  had  no  effect ;  on 
injecting  a  further  1  c.c,  respiratory  activity  was  considerably  increased, 
but  after  2  days  the  mouse  was  again  in  a  normal  condition.  A  mouse 
fed  with  bread  soaked  in  the  solution  died  ;  the  amount  of  sulphonate 
consumed  may,  however,  have  been  large.  Loew  found  that  lower 
aquatic  animals  remained  alive  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  calcium 
Bslt.  The  sulphonic  acid  is  less  injurious  to  animals  than  the  related 
carbamic  acid  (comp.  Leo  Errera,  Sur  le  mecaniame  du  aommeil,  Brus- 
sels, 1895). 

Amidosulphonic  acid  is  therefore  exceptional  as  a  poison,  being 
poisonous  neither  to  higher  nor  to  lower  animals,  nor  to  fungi  and  algse, 
whilst  it  destroys  all  kinds  of  phsenogams.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Zinc  on  Red  Wines.  By  L.  A.  Lev  at  {Compt.  rend., 
1897,  124^  242 — 243). — Zinc  acts  on  red  wines,  destroying  their 
bouquet  and  making  them  poisonous,  without  affecting  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  present.  This  metal  should  therefore  not  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  receptacles,  pipes,  taps,  &q.,  with  which  red  wines  are 
to  come  into  contact.  G.  H.  B. 
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Cause  of  Increased  Growth  of  Trees  when  Thinned.  By  R. 
HoBNBBROER  (Biod.  Cmtr.,  1896, 25,  821—825  3  from  FwatL-Nat/urunas. 
Zeit.f  1895,  H^t.  11, 1 — 16). — If  the  increased  growth  of  trees  when 
thinned  is  due  to  the  effect  of  light  on  the  soil,  resulting  in  the  more 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  humus,  rather  than  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  light  on  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  the  wood  of  trees  which  have  been 
thinned  should  be  richer  in  ash  constituents  and  nitrogen  than  that  of 
trees  which  have  not  been  thinned.  It  has  frequently  been  shown  that 
the  outer  wood  is  richer  in  minerals  than  the  inner  wood.  The  author 
now  compares  the  composition  of  (1)  the  outer,  (2)  the  intermediate, 
and  (3)  the  inner  wood  of  two  beech  trees  over  100  years  old,  one  of 
which  (A)  had,  for  13  years,  the  advantage  of  increased  light,  the 
other  (B)  not.  The  numbers  show  the  average  results  per  thousand  in 
the  dry  wood : 


K,0. 

CaO. 

MgO.   Mn,0,. 

P.O.- 

SO,. 

Total. 

f  Inner               wood 

2-25 

1-23 

0-33     0-24 

0-38 

015 

4-58 

A< 

Intermediate      „ 

i-g-i 

1-50 

0-47    0-33 

0-24 

0-21 

4-69 

[  Outer                 „ 

1-51 

1-59 

0-48    0-33 

0-28 

0-20 

4-39 

[inner  •               „ 

1-09 

1-28 

0-46     0-24 

0-23 

015 

3-45 

B. 

Intermediate      „ 

2-33 

1-08 

0-35     0-17 

0-42 

— 

4-35 

(Outer 

.1-35 

0-84 

0-21     015 

0-27 

0-23 

305 

rhe 

results  are  opposed 

to  those  of 

Ebermayer, 

Weber,  a«hroder, 

Daube,  and  others,  according  to  which  the  minerals  decrease  from  the 
outside  towards  the  centre.  In  both  trees,  the  total  ash  is  less  in 
the  outer  than  in  the  inner  wood,  and  is  greatest  in  the  intermediate 
wood. 

Comparing  the  outer  wood  of  the  two  trees,  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  each  constituent,  except  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  in 
(A)  than  in  (B).  When  the  amounts  of  ash  constituents  of  the  outer 
wood  are  divided  by  the  corresponding  arithmetical  means  of  those  of 
the  intermediate  and  inner  wood,  the  quotients  for  (A),  except  in  the 
case  of  potash,  are  greater  than  in  (B).  The  difPerence  is  still  more 
distinct  if  the  outer  and  intermediate  wood  alone  are  considered. 
Under  the  influence  of  increased  light,  there  was  thus  a  greater  per- 
centage of  mineral  matter  in  the  wood,  notwithstanding  that  the  pro- ' 
duction  of  wood  was  increased.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  increased  production  probably  depended 
on  an  increased  amount  of  available  nutritive  matter  in  the  soil  and 
increased  activity  of  root  fungi.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Gaa  Analysis  Apparatua  By  Otto  Bleieb  {£er,y  1897,  30, 
697 — 701). — ^A  form  of  apparatus  is  described  in  which  all  the  pipettes 
are  permanently  fixed  to  the  measuring  cylinder,  communication  being 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  many-way  glass  tap  fixed  at  the  head  of 
the  cylinder. 
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A  new  form  of  explosion  pipette  is  also  introduced,  the  essential 
feature  being  that  the  gas  to  be  exploded  is  passed  in  a  slow  stream 
through  a  capillary  tube,  an  expansion  in  the  middle  of  which  con- 
tains platinum  wires  for  the  passage  of  sparks  or  a  platinum  spiral 
which  can  be  heated  by  an  electric  current.  A  modified  form  of  this 
which  admits  of  the  introduction  of  potash  solution  is  of  service  in 
the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  presence  of  argon,  the  gases  mixed  with 
oxygen  being  passed  through  the  apparatus.  J.  F.  T. 

New  Glass  for  Collecting  Sediments.  By  Eduabd  Spaeth 
{Zeii.  angw.  Chem.,  1897,  10 — 11), — This  consists  of  an  ordinary 
conical  glass,  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a  stopcock  of  peculiar 
construction.  The  glass  is  filled,  say,  with  turbid  water,  and  the 
deposit  gradually  collects  in  a  hollow  U-shaped  space  in  the  plug  of 
the  stopcock.  By  turning  the  latter  in  the  proper  direction,  the  water 
in  the  glass  is  cut  off  and  may  be  thrown  away.  The  stopcock  can 
then  be  removed  and  the  sediment  subjected  to  microscopical  ex- 
amination. L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Wines  or  Waters.  By  Quiring 
Sestini  {rOrosi,  1896,  19,  263— 258).— Camot's  method  of  determin- 
ing fluorine  (Abstr.,  1892,  911),  although  somewhat  long,  gives  results 
only  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  Fresenius,  but  the  method  of 
Nivi^re  and  Hubert  {Mon.  Scient.,  1896,  324)  gives  very  low  results. 
The  author  has  therefore  devised  the  following  rapid  method  of  deter- 
mining fluorine  in  wine  :  100 — 200  c.c.  of  the  wine  is  rendered  slightly 
alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  whilst  boiling  2 — 4  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated calcium  chloride  solution  is  added  ',  the  precipitate  contain- 
ing the  calcium  fluoride  is  ignited,  mixed  with  precipitated  silica,  and 
placed  in  a  U-tube  about  12  inches  high,  which  is  fitted  with  side  tubes. 
One  arm,  A,  of  the  tube  is  provided  with  a  dropping  funnel,  whilst  the 
other  arm  has  a  large  bulb  blown  on  it  near  the  top  and  is  fitted  with 
a  thermometer ;  this  arm  is  connected  by  the  side  tube  with  a  smaller 
U-tube  constricted  at  the  bend,  in  which  is  placed  recently  filtered 
mercury,  and,  in  the  arm  furthest  from  A,  concentrated  potassium 
fluoride  solution.  Whilst  a  current  of  dry  air  free  from  carbonic 
anhydride  is  passing  through  the  apparatus  from  A,  20 — 30  c.c.  of 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  run  in  and  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally raised  to  160°. 

The  air  current  carries  the  silicic  fluoride  into  the  second  U-tube, 
and  it  is  precipitated  there  as  potassium  silicofluoride  by  the  fluoride 
solution ;  the  latter,  after  half  an  hour's  working,  is  poured  out  and 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  precipitate 
is  collected  after  a  few  hours,  washed  with  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried  on 
a  tared  filter  at  110°,  and  weighed.  The  method  gives  excellent  re- 
sults, and  may  also  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  minersd  waters. 

W.  J.  P. 

Tozioologioal  Szamination  for  Free  Ammonia,  By  Disoorioe 
Vftali  \VOro8i,  1896,  10,  403--404).— In  the  toxicological  examina- 
tion for  free  ammonia,  the  author  distils  the  solid  and  liquid  material 
from  a  retort  below  100^.  The  distillate,  which  contains  the  free  am- 
monia,  together  with  the  carbonate  and  sulphide,  is  treated  with 
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calcium  chloride^  and  small  quantities  of  lead  carbonate  are  slowly 
added  until  the  liquid  ceases  to  become  brown.  After  filtration,  the 
liquid  is  again  distilled,  when  the  distillate  contains  only  the  free 
ammonia.  W.  J.  P. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Phosphorid  and  Arsenic  Adds. 
By  A.  C.  Chbistensen  (Zeit.  aruU.  Chem,,  1897,  36,  81— 96).— The 
author  has  succeeded  in  applying  the  iodimetric  method  to  the  estima- 
tion of  both  free  and  combined  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  thus  developed 
a  volumetric  method  which   vies  with  the  gravimetric  in  accuracy. 
Free  phosphoric  acid,  added  to  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodate  and 
iodide,  liberates  iodine  but  slowly,  and  to  a  somewhat  indefinite  amount. 
When,  however,  bromate  is  substituted  for  iodate,  the  following  reac- 
tion occurs  with  certainty :  KBrOj  +  6KI,  +  6H3PO4  =  GKH^PO^  +  3Ij 
+  KBr  +  3H2O.     At   ordinary  temperatures,  the  action  requires   24 
hours,  but  at  40 — 50^  it  is  complete  in  half  an  hour.     For  accurate 
results,  the  following  conditions  must  be  observed.     The  thiosulphate 
should  be  standardised  against  N/10  sulphuric  acid,  under  conditions 
resembling  those  of  a  phosphoric  acid  estimation.     Not  more  phos- 
phoric acid  should  be  taken  than  will  correspond  with  40  c.c.  of  N/10 
thiosulphate.     Not  less  than  0*5  gram  of  bromate  and  3  grams  of 
potassium  iodide  must  be  used,  and  the  volume  must  be  kept  between 
100  and  120  c.c.     To  estimate  combined  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  convert  it  into  a  normal  alkali  phosphate.     When  analysing 
calcium  phosphates,  this  may  be  done  by  precipitating  the  phosphoric 
acid  as  silver  phosphate,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  a  small  excess 
of  sodium  chloride.     The  phosphate  (previously  ignited,  since  organic 
matter  is  prejudicial)  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  treated  with  an 
excess  of  silver  nitrate,  avoiding  too  great  dilution.       To  the  warm 
mixture,  soda  solution  is  then  added  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is 
formed,  but  avoiding  precipitation  of  brown  silver  oxide.     A  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonia  is  then  dropped  in  until  the  precipitate 
ceases  to  augment  and  the  liquid  has  become  alkaline.     The  mixture 
is  then  boiled  for  5 — 10  minutes.     After  allowing  it  to  deposit,  the 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and  washed  with  a  2 — 3  per 
cent,    solution  of  potassium  nitrate  until- free  fronv  calcium.     The 
filter  and  contents  are  returned  to  the  precipitation  flask,  and  treated 
with  sodium  chloride.     The  solution  is  filtered  into  a  stoppered  bottle, 
and  the  silver  chloride  washed   with  the  potassium  nitrate  solution 
until  the  washings  are  no  longer  alkaline.     There  is  then  added  50  c.c. 
of  N/10  sulphuric  acid  and  the  treatment  with  bromate  and  iodide 
proceeded  with  as  above.     Since  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
the  normal  phosphate  liberates  a  tribasic  acid,  which,  however,  with 
the  bromate  and  iodide,  reacts  as  a  monobasic  one,  it  follows  that 
the  difiFerence  between  the   c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric  acid  taken   and 
of  N/10  thiosulphate  required   gives,  when  multiplied   into  0*0049 
(the  half-milligram  molecule  of  HjPO^),  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  present. 

In  presence  of  iron,  the  silver  method  is  inapplicable.     The  phos- 
phoric acid  must  in  that  case  be  precipitated  as  ammonium  magnesium 

phosphate,  and  this,  after  washing  first  with  ammonia  and  then  with 
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90  per  OBOt.  alcohol  to  displace  the  free  ammonia,  is  rinsed  from  the 
filter  into  the  stoppered  hottie  and  dissolved  in  the  measured  quantity 
of  N|10  sulphuric  acid.  Equally  good  results  were  obtained,  whether 
thepredpitaUon  by  magnesia  was  preceded  by  the  molybdate  method 
or  the  citrate  prooees  was  adopted  for  preparing  the  magnesium  preci- 
pitate directly. 

A  predsely  similar  method  is  applicable  to  arsenic  acid,  but  with 
nBolts  of  somewhat  inferior  accuracy,  especially  when  using  the  silver 
prooesB.  When,  however,  the  arsenic  acid  is  first  converted  into 
ammonium  magnesium  arsenate,  and  Puller's  correction  for  the  solu- 
bQityof  this  salt  in  the  ammoniacal  wash  water  (1  milligram  per 
dO  C.C.)  is  applied,  the  results  agree  well  with  theory.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Pyrophosphoric  Acid.  By  Mabcellin  P.  E. 
fiuTHXLOT  and  Gustavs  Andb6  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  261 — 265). 
— ^The  precipitate  formed  by  the  action  of  magnesia  mixture  on  solu- 
tions of  pyrophosphoric  acid  in  presence  of  acetic  acid  (this  vol.,  ii,  158) 
has  the  compo^ition  'M.g^(N^^\(P20^)^  +  nH^O,  about  one-quarter  of 
the  ammonium  being,  however,  displaced  by' sodium.  The  ammonium 
in  the  precipitate  has  no  recognisable  tension  of  dissociation,  and  is 
not  expelled  when  the  precipitate  is  dried  in  a  vacuum  or  when  it  is 
heated  at  110°.  If  the  precipitate  is  subjected  to  prolonged  washing 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  magnesium  being 
eliminated  more  rapidly  than  phosphoric  acid.  The  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate 
is  formed  is  essential,  otherwise  the  ratio  of  magnesium  to  phosphoric 
acid  alters,  and  precipitation  of  the  latter  is  less  complete. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  sodium  metaphosphate,  whether  prepared  at  a 
high  or  low  temperature,  yields  exactly  .the  same  precipitate  as  the 
pjro{^osphate  under  the  same  conditions,  a  result  due  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  metaphosphate  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate. 

C.  H.  B. 

Volmnetric  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid.  By  Gunneb  Jobgensen 
{&U.  angw.  Chem,,  1897,  5—7). — Honig  and  Spitz  having  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  the  author's  process  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  449),  he  once 
imre  gives  full  details  of  the  method.  To  estimate  boric  acid  in  milk, 
100  cc  of  the  sample  is  evaporated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodium 
earhooate,  the  residue  charred,  and  the  carbon  burned  off  as  far  as 
poaatble ;  the  ash  is  digested  for  some  time  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
expel  any  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  liquid,  filtered  from  any  undis- 
■olved  charcoal  and  after  adding  phenolphthalein,  is  carefully  neu- 
tralised with  soda  solution  so  as  to  precipitate  the  phosphates  of  the 
AlUine  earths.  To  this  liquid,  which  should  not  exceed  50  cc,  20  c.c. 
o^  glyeerel  is  added,  and  then  standard  soda,  checked  against  boric 
Acid,  is  ran  in  until  the  solution  becomes  pink.  The  results  are  accu- 
nte,  but  if  only  very  small  quantities  of  boric  acid  are  likely  to  be  pre^ 
9eai,  ii  should  first  be  carefully  tested  for  qualitatively.      L.  db  K.  . 

EMunation  of  Boric  Add  by  Gk>och's  Method,  and  Analyses 
ofColeniamteaiidPandermite[Priceite].  BjKAnhKBJLUT{Zeit,(mal, 
Ckan,,  1897,  36,  165 — 167). — In  consequence  of  the  want  of  agreement 
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amongst  analysts  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  this  method  (Ahstr.,  1887, 
299),  the  author  gives  the  details  of  his  mode  of  performing  it,  together 
with  the  results  obtained  in  the  analyses  of  the  above  native  borates. 

About  2 — 2*5  grams  of  lime  is  ignited  to  constant  weight  in  a  plati- 
num crucible.  The  greater  part  is  shaken  out  into  a  flask  of  200  c.c. 
capacity,  and  made  into  a  milk  with  water.  A  second  flask,  of  the 
pattern  used  for  Kjeldahl  nitrogen  estimations,  receives  the  weighed 
borate,  and  is  then  fitted  with  a  stopcock  funnel,  whilst  its  delivery 
tube  dips  into  the  milk  of  lime.  The  lime  flask  is  kept  cold.  A  suit- 
able quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  first  introduced  and  distilled  over,  by 
the  heat  of  an  oQ  bath,  then  6 — 8  successive  quantities  of  methylic 
alcohol  of  10  c.c.  each,  interposing  at  intervals  the  addition  and  distil- 
lation of  1  c.c.  of  water.  The  contents  of  the  receiver  are  evapo- 
rated in  a  platinum  basin  on  the  water  bath  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature,  and  returned  to  the  original  platinum  crucible,  using 
nitric  acid  for  rinsing  the  vessels,  and  then,  by  exposure  to  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature,  dried  and  ignited,  finally  in  a  Hempel's  fur- 
nace, until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

Colemanite,  analysed  by  this  process,  the  calcium  being  estimated 
after  expelling  the  boric  acid,  and  the  water  by  ignition  under  a  layer  of 
lime,  gave  numbers  closely  agreeing  with  the  formula  2CaO,3B203,5H20; 
whilst  pandermite  [priceite]  (the  specimen  of  which  was  free  from  sul- 
phuric acid,  barium,  strontium,  and  magnesium)  gave  4CaO,5B203,7H20. 

M.  J.  S. 

Elementary  AnalyslB  in  the  Berthelot  Calorimetric  Bomb. 
By  K.  Keokkkk  (Ber„  1897, 30,  605— 607).— In  order  to  obtain  useful 
results  as  to  the  heating  effect  of  fuels  by  means  of  the  calorimetric 
bomb,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  formed  by  the 
combustion.  This  may  be  readily  done,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
by  providing  the  bomb  with  two  passages  through  the  top  by  means 
of  which  a  current  of  air  can  be  passed  through  the  instrument  at  the 
close  of  a  combustion,  and  the  water  which  has  been  formed  weighed 
in  the  usual  manner.  Experiments  made  with  pure  sugar  show  that 
this  can  be  done  even  in  the  presence  of  such  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid 
as  might  be  formed  by  the  combustion  of  coal.  A,  H. 

Simplifloation  of  Schweitzer  and  Lungwitz's  Method  of  Esti- 
mating Potassium.  By  Adolf  Maybb  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1897,36, 
159 — 163). — ^The  estimation  of  potassium  in  such  substances  as  fer- 
tilisers, which  contain  sulphates,  phosphates,  iron,  alkaline  earths,  ^fec., 
has  hitherto  required  a  somewhat  complicated  procedure  for  removing 
these  impurities  before  the  treatment  with  platinic  chloride  could  be 
applied.  Schweitzer  and  Lungwitz  have  sought  to  simplify  this  puri- 
fication, by  treating  the  solution  of  the  original  substance  with  a  solution 
of  barium  oxalate  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  precipi- 
tate all  the  sulphates,  and  then,  after  oxidation  of  the  iron  by  hydrogen 
peroxide,  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  by  which  means  the  alkaline 
earths  originally  present,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  barium  added, 
are  removed  as  oxalates,  wliilst  the  heavier  metals  are  precipi- 
tated as  hydroxides.  A  single  filtration,  therefore,  gives  a  solu. 
tion    which  only  requires  the  expulsion   of    the  ammoniacal  salts. 
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Schweitzer  and  LuDgwitz  recognised  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  barium  oxalate  might  be  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  barium  chloride 
and  oxalic  acid,  but  they  deprecated  this  substitution  on  the  ground 
that  the  exact  equivalence  of  the  barium  and  oxalic  acid  ought  to  be 
ensured.  The  author  points  out  that  this  exactitude  is  needless,  pro- 
vided care  is  taken  that  enough  oxalic  acid  is  present  to  precipitate  all 
the  bases.  In  place,  therefore,  of  Schweitzer  and  Lungwitz's  solution, 
he  adds  first  a  sufficient  volume  of  normal  barium  chloride  solution, 
and  then  an  equal  volume  of  normal  oxalic  acid,  and  thus  overcomes 
one  of  the  objections  to  the  original  process,  namely,  that  the  sparing 
solubility  of  barium  oxalate  in  hydrochloric  acid  entailed  the  use  of 
large  volumes  of  reagent  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  evaporation. 
An  objection  to  all  forms  of  this  process  is,  however,  that,  after  adding 
the  barium  oxalate,  the  mixture  must  be  boiled  for  fully  20  minutes.  The 
time  and  attention  which  this  requires  constitute  a  substantial  set-off 
against  the  simplification  in  other  directions.  M.  J.  S. 

Estiination  of  Caustic  Alkalifl  in  the  Presence  of  Alkali  Ccur- 
bonates.  By  Gboeg  Lunqe  (Zeit.  cmgw.  Chem,,  1897,  41 — 42).— The 
author  recommends  titrating  with  standard  hydrochloric  acid,  using 
methyl-orange  as  indicator,  which  gives  the  total  alkali  present,  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  being  estimated  in  another  portion  of  the  liquid  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  devised  by  Lunge  and  Marchlewski.  When  dealing, 
however,  with  a  mixture  containing  comparatively  little  carbonate, 
the  titration  may  be  effected  with  suf&cient  accuracy  by  the  well 
known  method  of  titrating  with  methyl-orange  and  also  with  phenol- 
phthalein  ;  in  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  carbonates,  however,  the 
barium  chloride  method  as  devised  by  Winkler  is  preferable. 

L.  DE  K. 

Delicate  Test  for  Copper.  By  A.  Jawobowsky  (L'Oroai,  1896, 
10,  195 — 196). — On  adding  excess  of  ammonia  and  1  or  2  drops  of 
phenol  to  a  liquid  (5  c.c.)  containing  traces  of  copper  and  agitating,  it 
^owly  becomes  turbid  and  blue ;  the  coloration  becomes  more  intense 
on  standing  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  On  shaking  with  ether,  the 
liquid  clears  but  preserves  its  colour,  and  the  precipitate  collects  at  the 
boundary  between  the  two  liquids  ;  no  other  metal  of  the  fifth  group 
gives  this  reaction.  W.  J.  P. 

Detection  of  Copper  in  Vegetable  Substances.  By  Benjamin 
H.  Paul  and  Alfred  J.  Cownley  (Pharm,  J.  Trans.,  [iv],  2,  441 — 442). 
— ^About  100  grams  of  the  material  is  carbonised  in  platinum,  the 
ash  extracted  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
and  washings  of  the  ash  collected  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  insoluble 
residue  is  then  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid,  dried, 
and  ignited,  the  ignited  mass  being  digested  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  added  to  the  former  portion. 
The  whole  is  evaporated  down  to  about  30  c.c.  and  placed  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish  in  which  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  pure  zinc, 
ilried,  and  weighed.  If  the  copper  appears  to  be  impure,  it  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  little  nitric  acid  and  estimated  colorimetrically.  In 
10,000  parts  of  the  following  alimentary  substances,  the  authors' 
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results  gave  the  minimum  and  maximum  quantities  of  copper 
named : — Oysters  (4  samples),  1  '81 — 3*03 ;  cocoa  (3  samples),  0-29—  0*58 ; 
spirits  (6  samples),  0*01 — 0'05;  preserved  peas  (11  samples),  0*54 — 1*44. 

R.  R. 

Estimation  of  Iron  in  Urine.  By  Adolf  Jolles  {Zeit.  anal. 
C/iem,y  1897,  36,  149 — 158). — The  few  investigators  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  this  enquiry  have  arrived  at  very  discordant  results, 
in  consequence^  doubtless,  of  the  errors  incidental  to  the  estimation  of 
the  very  small  amount  normally  present.  Incineration  being  unavoid- 
able, the  following  method  is  recommended.  Five  hundred  c.c.  of  the 
urine,  after  being  concentrated  first  on  the  water  bath,  and  then  in  an 
air  bath  at  180^  until  the  residue  has  sintered,  is  moistened  with  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  the  alcohol  set  on  fire.  The  basin  is  then  gradually 
heated  over  a  bunsen  fiame  as  long  as  volatile  matter  is  given  off,  and 
the  dark  grey  residue  is  rubbed  to  fine  powder  with  a  pestle,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  Berlin  porcelain  crucible,  the  last  portions  being  removed 
by  means  of  nitric  acid ;  the  residue  is  then  dried  and  burnt  to  a 
white  ash  in  a  muffle.  Platinum  vessels  must  not  be  used.  The 
ash  is  now  completely  exhausted  with  hot  water  and  the  insoluble 
residue  fused  with  potassium  anhydrosulphate.  The  solution  is  prefer- 
ably reduced  by  zinc  and  titrated  with  permanganate,  but  since  even 
the  purest  zinc  obtainable  contains  traces  of  iron,  known  amounts  (2 
grams)  must  be  used  and  the  iron  thus  introduced  allowed  for.  For 
gravimetric  estimation,  Gottlieb  has  recommended  a  process  based  on 
precipitation  of  the  iron  by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  but  the  method, 
although  exact,  is  tedious,  and  requires  considerable  analytical  skill.  A 
much  more  convenient  precipitant  is  nitroso-^-naphthol,  by  a  solution 
of  which  in  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  the  iron  in  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  urine  ash  is  completely  precipitated  as  pure  ferric  nitroso- 
naphthol  Fe(CiQHgN02)g  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  163).  The  reagent  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  1  '2  gram  of  pure  crystallised  nitroso-)8-naphthol 
in  100  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  at  about  90^.  The  insoluble 
matter  of  the  urine  ash  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid» 
which  dissolves  the  iron  completely ;  a  small  excess  of  the  reagent  is 
then  added,  the  mixture  stirred  for  5  minutes,  and,  after  5  minutes' 
subsidence,  it  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  50  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  until  the  washings  are  feebly  yellow.  The  further  treat- 
ment of  the  precipitate  is  not  described.  The  urine  of  12  healthy 
persons,  examined  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  methods,  side  by  side 
with  Gottlieb's  and  Hamburger's  methods  (the  latter  a  titration  by 
permanganate  after  reduction  by  sulphurous  acid)  showed  a  total 
excretion  ranging  from  4*6  to  9*6  (average  8*0)  milligrams  of  iron  in 
24  hours.  Gottlieb  {Arch.  fUr  experiment,  FcUhol.  u,  PhamuikoLt  28, 
139)  found  an  average  of  2-59  milligrams.  M.  J.  S^ 

Separation  of  Glycerol  firom  Wines  by  Mecuxs  of  Steam.  By 
YrIsd.  Bobdas  and  Sia.  ns  Baczkowski  (Gompt,  rend,,  1897,  124, 
240— 242).— Fifty  c.c.  or  25  c.c.  of  the  wine  is  placed  in  a  flask  of  300 
CO.  capacity  which  is  immersed  up  to  the  neck  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride.  The  alcohol  is  completely  distilled  off  at  110^ 
under  reduced  pressure,  and  a  slow  current  of  steam  is  passed  through 
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the  liquid  (still  ander  reduced  pressure)  for  3  hours.  The  distillate 
is  collected  in  two  Woulff's  bottles,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  iu  the 
receivers  is  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  alcohol  and  a  large  part  of  the 
water,  but  direct  experiments  show  that  no  glycerol  escapes  from  the 
second  bottle.  The  contents  of  the  two  bottles  are  mixed,  diluted  to 
250  c.c.  or  500  o.c,  and  the  glycerol  estimated  by  means  of  potassium 
dichromate  as  previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  193).  The  results  are 
concordant,  and  agree  fairly  well  with  those  obtained  by  Pasteur's 
method,  but  are  always  higher.  n  C.  H.  B. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Cajie-sugar  in  Wine.  By  Paul 
KuLisCH  {Zeit  angw,  Chem,,  1897,  45 — 47,  205 — 210). — A  criticism  of 
the  conventional  method  adopted  in  Germany.  The  author  points  out 
that  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the  inversion  of  the 
sugar  is  too  small,  as  part  of  it  is  neutralised  by  the  alkali  added 
before  the. wine  is  submitted  to  distillation. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  use  oxalic  acid ;  1  gram  to  50  c.c.  of  the 
sample  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  .water,  or  2  grams  to 
50  C.C.  of  undiluted  wine.  The  inversion  is  complete  after  30  minutes' 
heating  on  the  water  bath.  L.  de  K. 

Examination  of  Wine  for  Impure  Starch-sugar.  By  Leo 
Grunhut  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1897,  36,  168 — 176).— The  conven- 
tional methods  {ZeU.  anal.  Chem.^  35)  for  the  examination  of  wines 
containing  more  than  0*1  gram  of  total  sugar  in  100  c.c,  involve  the 
complete  fermentation  of  the  wine  and  the  precipitation  of  the  residue 
with  alcohol  (compare  Abstr.,  1882,  999),  a  procedure  which,  in  many 
cases  (for  example,  in  all  young  wines),  would  prolong  the  analysis  to  an 
inadmissible  extent.  It  is,  however,  quite  easy,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
specific  rotatory  -power  of  a  wine  with  its  copper-reducing  power,  to 
select  those  cases  where  a  fermentation  is  unavoidable.  The  residual 
unfermented  sugar  in  natural  wines  being  a  mixture  of  invert-sugar 
and  levulose,  the  value  of  [a]©  must  h'e  between  -  20'2°  and  -  93*3°, 
and  experience  shows  that  it  is  uually  between  -  45°  and  -  90°,  and 
approaches  the  latter  number  the  more  nearly  as  the  percentage  of 
sugar  falls.  The  presence  of  cane-sugar,  maltose,  isomaltose,  or 
dextrin  would  reduce  this  l»vorotation,  or  even  convert  it  into  a 
dextrorotation.  If,  now,  the  amount  of  a  sagar  is  estimated  by  its 
copper>redacing  power  and  calculated  as  invert-sugar,  it  follows,  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  above  sugars,  &c.,  reduce  less  copper  than  invert 
sugar,  that  their  apparent  specific  rotatory  power  would  calculate  out 
higher  than  their  true  rotatory  power.  That  of  cane-sugar,  which 
reduces  no  copper,  would  be  -Hoo  ;  that  of  dextrin  about  -H  3190°. 
The  following  change  in  the  ''  instructions ''  is  therefore  suggested,  **  If 
more  than  0*1  gram  of  reducing  sugar  per  100  c.c.  has  been  found,  its 

apparent  specific  rotation  is  calculated  by  the  formula  [a]D=„^^ j:^ 

where  a  is  the  angle  of  rotation  for  sodium  light  by  a  200  mm. 
column,  and  c  the  number  of  grams  of  reducing  sugar  in  100  c.c. 
Should  the  value  for  [aJD  thus  found  be  positive  or  lie  between 
0  and  -  45°,  the  wine  may  contain  cane-sugar,  or  impure  starch- sugar 
or  both.     In  that  case,  a  further  examination  for  starch  sugar  is  to  be 
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made/'  The  subtraction  of  0*1  from  the  value  of  c  is  made  because 
thoroughly  fermented  wine  still  contains  that  amount  of  reducing 
substances,  which,  however,  are  not  optically  active. 

As  a  further  improvement  on  the  official  process,  the  author  suggests 
the  use  of  a  minimal  quantity  of  pure-culture  wine  yeast  instead  of 
the  5  grams  of  beer  yeast  specified,  in  order  to  avoid  a  dark  colour  in 
the  concentrated  syrup.  M.  J.  S. 

Sweet  Wines.  By  Wilhblm  Fresenius  {Zeit,  anal.  Chem.,  1897, 
36, 102 — 148).^-In  this  important  communication,  the  author  publishes 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  about  150  specimens  of  sherry,  madeira, 
marsala,  port,  Cape,  Malaga,  Greek,  Hungarian,  and  artificial  wines, 
of  which,  in  most  cases,  the  origin  was  authenticated.  The  paper  does 
not  admit  of  serviceable  abstraction.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  examined  was  a  Malaga  wine  (No.  19),  which,  although  of 
almost  unquestionable  genuineness,  exhibited  a  dextrorotatory  polari- 
sation of  +1*8°,  and  presented  all  the  analytical  characteristics  of  a 
wine  adulterated  with  starch  sugar.  On  further  examination,  it  yielded 
an  un  fermentable  dextrorotatory  constituent,  which  reduced  more 
Fehling's  solution  after  inversion  than  before.  This  is  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  boiling  of  the  must  (compare  Bomtrager,  Zeit, 
angw.  Chem,,  1892,  207).  *  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Formaldehyde.  By  Ronald  Orchard  {Analyst^ 
1897,  22,  4). — ^The  liquid  containing  the  formaldehyde,  which  must  be 
free  from  other  reducing  substances,  is  boiled  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  4  hours  in  a  conical  flask  furnished 
with  a  reflux  condenser.  The  precipitated  metallic  silver  is  then  col- 
lected and  weighed.  Its  weight  multipled  by  00694  represents  the 
formaldehyde.  L.  de  K. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Formcddehyde.  By  Norman 
Leonard  and  Harrf  M.  Smith  {Analyst,  1897,  22,  5  —  6).  Formal- 
dehyde, although  very  volatile,  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  distillation  unless  this  is  continued  almost  to 
dryness ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  very  difficult  to  recover  anything  like 
the  amount  added  to  milk. 

When  dealing  with  milk,  it  is  best  to  slightly  acidify  with  sulphuric 
acid  before  submitting  it  to  distillation.  In  one  experiment  cited  by  the 
authors,  0*0090  gram  of  formaldehyde  was  added  to  100  c.c.  of  milk, 
and  0  0056  gram  was  recovered  from  the  first  60  c.c.  of  the  distillate  ; 
the  residue  showed,  however,  a  trace  by  Hehner's  test.  The  estima- 
tion of  the  aldehyde,  previously  described  by  Smith,  is  based  on  its 
reducing  action  on  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution. 

When  the  milk  is  sour  and  decomposed,  it  may  yield  a  distillate  con- . 
taining  organic  compounds,  and  consequently  would  reduce  perman- 
ganate ;  in  such  cases,  the  process  is  untrustworthy.  L.  de  K. 

Tozicological  Detection  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  By  F.  Filsingbr 
{Chem,  Zeit,,  1896,  20,  305).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  great 
delicacy  of  the  guaiacum  copper  sulphate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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!Even  when  the  Prussian  blue  and  the  thiocyanate  test  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, a  fine  blue  colour  may  still  be  obtained  with  the  above  reagent. 

L.  DB  K. 

EBtimation  of  Stearic  Aoid  in  Fats.  By  Otto  Hehneb  and 
Charles  A.  Mitchell  {Analyst,  1896,  21,  316— 331).— -A  lengthy 
investigation  of  vanous  points  concerned  in  this  estimation  containiog 
a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  detail,  accompanied  by  tables.  The  fol- 
lowing process  is  finally  recommended  : — Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8183  at  0° 
is  saturated  with  pure  stearic  acid  at  0^.  From  0*5  to  1  gram  of  solid, 
or  about  5  grams  of  liquid,  fatty  acids  is  dissolved  in  about  100  c.c.  of 
the  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  an  ice-bath  overnight.  The 
separated  stearic  acid  is  collected,  washed  with  the  cold  spirit,  dried, 
and  weighed.     Its  melting  point  should  not  be  much  less  than  68*5°. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Free  Fatty  Acids  in  Fats  and  Oils.  By  Wm. 
Waltke  {Chem,  Zeit.,  1896,  20,  480). — The  usual  practice  is  to  heat 
10  grams  of  the  sample,  freed  from  mineral  acids  by  treatment  with  hot 
water,  with  about  30  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  to  titrate  with  standard  soda, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator ;  1  c.c.  of  normal  soda  equals  0*28 
gram  of  free  fatty  acid.  For  most  fats,  this  factor  is  accurate  enough ; 
but  when  testing  coco-nut  oil,  it  cannot  be  used,  as  the  factor  depends  on 
the  molecular  weights  of  the  fatty  acids,  which,  for  this  oil,  vary  from 
205  to  240.  The  molecular  weight  of  any  given  sample  is,  however, 
readily  obtained  by  isolating  the  fatty  acids  and  titrating  a  known 
weight  of  the  dried  acids  with  n/5  soda  in  alcoholic  solution. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  Hydrogen  Tartrate  in  Wines.  By 
Hbnbi  Gautieb((7(wjp<.  rcTic?.,  1897, 124,  298— 300).— One  hundred  c.c. 
of  the  wine  is  concentrated  to  about  15  c.c.  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place  at  a  fairly  constant  temperature,  a  flask 
containing  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate 
being  placed  near  it.  The  wine  residue  is  filtered  through  a  small 
filter  into  a  graduated  measure,  in  order  that  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
may  be  ascertained.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  the 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  flask,  mixed  with  a  volume  of  the  hydrogen  tartrate  solution 
exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  from  the  wine  residue,  diluted 
to  about  100  CO.  with  water,  heated  gently  to  dissolve  the  salt,  and 
titrated  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator. 

A  correction  is  necessary,  because  the  solubility  of  potassium  hydro- 
gen tartrate  in  water  is  greater  than  its  solubility  in  the  wine  residue, 
and  this  correction  is  independent  of  the  source  of  the  wine.  It 
amounts  to  0*15  gram  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  per  litre  for 
every  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  wine  residue,  and  this  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  quantity  found  by  the  author's  method.  C.  H.  B. 

Colour  Reactions  of  Organic  Acids,  principally  Tartaric, 
Citric,  and  Malic.  By  Eugenio  PinbbiJa  (Chem.  News,  1897,  75,  61 ; 
and  C<mpt.  renc^.,1897, 124,  291— 292).— 0*5  gram  of  the  organic  acid  is 
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carefully  heated  with  10  to  15  drops  of  a  frefih  solution  containing  0*02 
gram  of  ^-naphthol  in  1  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  '83.  Tartaric  acid 
gives  at  first  a  blue  coloration  changing  to  green,  and  on  mixing,  when 
cool,  with  15  to  20  vols,  of  water,  it  becomes  reddish-yellow.  Citric  acid 
gives  a  blue  that  does  not  change  to  green  unless  tartaric  acid  is  also 
present ;  on  diluting,  it  becomes  colourless  or  faintly  yellow.  Malic 
acid  gives  at  first  a  greenish-yellow,  becoming  bright  yellow,  and 
on  diluting  bright  orange.  Other  organic  acids  give  less  distinct  and 
characteristic  reactions ;  nitrites,  nitrates,  and  chlorates  also  produce 
colour  reactions;  thus  sodium  nitrite  gives  a  very  strong  red,  unchanged 
by  dilution.  A  solution  containing  O'l  gram  of  resorcinol  in  1  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (66°)  gives  a  reddish-brown,  becoming  an  intense  violet 
on  further  heating,  and  orange  on  dilution  ;  with  sodium  or  potassium 
nitrate  and  with  potassium  chlorate  an  intense  green,  changing  to 
brown  on  dilution.  D.  A.  L. 

Identifloation  of  Citrio  Aoid.  By  Ludy.  Btahke  {Zeit,  aaud.  Clienu^ 
1897,  36,  195  ;  from  Nordiak  Farnacmtisk  Tidskrift,  2,  141).— The 
test  is  based  on  the  fact  that  citric  acid,  on  oxidation,  yields  acetone, 
which,  by  the  action  of  bromine,  is  converted  into  bromacetone.  The 
solution  to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  permanganate  and 
warmed  (but  not  to  boiling)  until  the  red  colour  has  disappeared.  A 
few  drops  of  bromine  water  are  then  added,  when  a  white  turbidity  or 
precipitate  is.  produced,  either  immediately  or  on  cooling.  Ab  little  as 
0*2  milligram  of  citric  acid  in  1  c.c.  still  yields  an  opalescence.  Oa 
adding  soda,  the  well  known  odour  of  bromoform  is  evolved.  The 
bromine  may  also  be  added  before  the  permanganate,  and  in  that  case 
less  permanganate  is  required.  This  form  of  the  test  should  be  used 
when  tartaric  or  malic  acid  is  present.  Malic  acid  produces  the  odour 
of  bromoform  on  addition  of  soda ;  tartaric  acid  does  not. 

M.  J.  S. 

Testing  Lemon  Oil,  By  Heney  Garnett  {Pharm,  J,  Trans,^ 
1896,  [iv],  2,  323). — The  quantitative  determination  of  the  citral  in 
lemon  oil  is  stated  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  test  of  its  value,  and 
the  author  now  proposes  a  process  for  this  estimation  founded  on 
the  reduction  of  citral  to  geraniol,  and  the  conversion  of  the  latter 
into  its  acetate,  which  admits  of  saponification  by  a  standard  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  reduction  of  the  citral  is  effected  by 
dissolving  the  lemon  oil  in  an  equal  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
gradually  and  cautiously  adding  metallic  sodium  (5  grams  for  20  c.c. 
of  oil).  The  cooled  liquid  is  diluted,  transferred  to  a  separator, 
the  oil  washed  free  from  acid,  dried,  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  to 
convert  it  into  its  acetate,  washed  until  neutral,  dried  by  contact  with 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  whole,  or  a  portion,  taken  for 
hydrolysis  with  excess  of  normal  alcoholic  potash,  the  excess  of  alkali 
being  then  titrated.  6*49  to  7 "07  per  cent,  of  citral  was  found  in 
samples  of  pure  lemon  oil.  "R.  R. 

Testing  the  Purity  of  Rose  Oil.  By  Robert  Jedermann  {Zeit. 
anal.  Chern.,  1897,  36,  96— 102).— The  tests  hitherto  depended  on  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  geranium  oil,  namely,  the  sulphuric  acid  test 
and  the  solidifying  temperature,  are  shown  to  have  a  verjr  limited  value. 
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Two  forms  of  the  Rulphuric  acid  test  are  in  current  use.  The  German 
Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  mixing  5  drops  of  the  oil  with  25  dropa  of 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  10  c.c. 
of  alcohol  of  0*81  sp.  gr.  The  American  Pharmacopoeia  uses  only  5 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  2  c.c.  of  alcohol.  Geranium  oil  under  these 
conditions  gives  a  markedly  turbid  solution,  whilst  genuine  rose  oil  is 
supposed  to  give  a  colourless  and  nearly  clear  one.  An  extensive 
experience  of  genuine  East  Ronmelian  rose  oil  shows  that  comparatively 
few  specimens  will  pass  this  test.  The  turbidity  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  traces  of  resinous  substances  which  distil  over  with  the  oil,  and 
under  some  circumstances  may  increase  markedly  in  amount,  without, 
however,  impairing  the  fineness  of  the  article  as  a  perfume.  Equally 
little  is  a  high  solidifying  point  to  be  trusted  as  evidence  of  high 
quality.  It  may,  indeed,  indicate  the  absence  of  geranium  oil,  but  is 
also  compatible  with  the  presence  of  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the 
inodorous  stearoptene.  In  consequence  of  conditions  obtaining  during 
the  distillation,  the  limits  17*5 — 20°  usually  adopted  may  be  widely 
deviated  from  in  both  directions.  The  index  of  refraction  is  a  more 
trustworthy  indication.  The  average  for  genuine  oil  at  30°  may  be 
taken  as  43°  30',  whilst  that  of  geranium  oil  is  41°  30',  Further,  at  30°, 
the  specific  gravity  of  rose  oil  varies  only  between  0-8555  and  0*8645, 
whilst  that  of  geranium  oil  is  0*883 — 0"*8895.  Although  a  com- 
bination of  the  above  tests  may  furnish  presumptive  evidence  as  to 
genuineness,  yet  a  careful  attention  to  the  odour,  and  to  the  practical 
results  obtained  in  the  application  to  perfumery,  are  the  most  satis- 
factory guarantees  of  quality.  M.  J.  S. 

Eaaential  Oils  of  Blaok  and  White  Peppermint.  By  John  C. 
Umnbt  (Fharm.  J.  Tr<mt„  1896,  [iv],  2,  123— 125).— The  oil  of 
white  peppermint  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  black  peppermint 
by  its  greater  optical  activity ;  its  not  depositing  menthol  at  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  its  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  menthol  acetate  and 
isovalerate,  and  by  its  giving  an  intense  blue  coloration  with  coppery 
fluorescence  when  iJb  is  mixed  with  3  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
allowed  to  remain  some  hours ;  the  black  peppermint  oil  gives  only  a 
very  pale  colour.  R.  R. 

Detection  of  *  Rosin  Oil  *'  in  Patty  Oils.  By  Coenbtte  {L'Orasi, 
1896,  10,  234 — 235). — '*  Rosin  oil "  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adulterant 
of  fatty  oils;  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  saponifying  10  c.c.  of 
the  oil  with  soda,  dissolving  the  soap  in  hot  water,  and  adding  excess 
of  concentrated  sodium  chloride  solution  after  cooling.  The  sodium 
salt  of  the  fatty  acid  is  thus  precipitated,  whilst  the  sodium  salt  de- 
rived from  the  rosin  oil  remains  dissolved  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  the 
precipitate  washed  with  salt  solution,  and  the  rosin  oil  acids  liberated 
from  the  clear  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  acids  soon  solidify,  and 
may  be  collected  on  a  tared  filter  and  weighed.  W.  J.  P. 

Bancidity  of  Olive  Oil.  By  Quirino  Sjsstini  {UOrosij  1896,  19, 
361 — 367). — From  determinations  of  the  total  and  free  acidity  of  35 
samples  of  olive  oil,  the  author  concludes  that  the  acidity  number  is 
no  criterion  of  the  state  of  rancidity  of  olive  oil.  W.  J.  P. 
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Discrimination  between  Boiled  and  Unboiled  Linseed  OiL 
Bj  GiULio  MoRPUEGO  (rOrosiy  1896,  10,  373— 374).— Of  late  yews, 
drying  oil  has  been  prepared  in  England  by  treating  with  oxygen  in  a 
special  apparatus  linseed  oil  in  which  rosin  has  been  dissolved  ;  the  pre- 
pared oil  is  only  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  unboiled  oil,  as  it 
contains  no  metallic  oxides  in  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  drying 
oil.  The  author  saponifies  20  c.c.  of  the  oil  with  a  slight  excess  of 
soda,  then  adds  excess  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution,  and 
after  a  time  filters  off  the  soap ;  the  filtrate  from  boiled  oil  becomes 
turbid  on  adding  acetic  acid,  whilst  that  from  the  unprepared  oil  remains 
nearly  or  quite  clear.  W.  J.  P. 

The  Iodine  Number  of  Oils.  By  Hugo  Mastbaum  (Zeit.  angw, 
Chem,j  1896,  719 — 721). — ^The  iodine  number  of  an  oil  is  always  higher 
when  the  sample  is  a  cold-pressed  one.  In  their  investigations  of  the 
iodine  number  of  linseed  oil,  van  Ketel  and  Amtusch  made  use  of  oil 
extracted  by  means  of.  light  petroleum,  and  consequently  got  an  article 
containing  more  stearin  than  the  commercial  oil,  and  giving  therefore 
a  somewhat  lower  Hubl  figure.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Antipyrine.  By  Carl  Eippenberger  {Zeit.  ancU. 
Chem,,  1896,35,  659 — 677). — Phenyldimethylpyrazolone,known  in  com- 
merce as  antipyrine,  analgesine,  anodynine,  metozine,  parody  n,  phenyl- 
one,6edatine,or  phenazone,is  completely  precipitated  either  from  neutral 
or  (mineral)  acid  solutions  by  iodine  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide,  the  pro- 
duct being  a  periodide  of  the  composition  CjiHj2^2^'^-^>-^2'  Manseau's 
method  of  titration  is  based  on  this  fact,  but  the  conditions  under  which 
he  worked  did  not  afford  correct  results  Neutral  solutions,  or  solutions 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  consume  considerably  more  than  the 
theoretical  amount  of  iodine,  but  when  the  antipyrine  is  first  converted 
into  hydriodide  by  the  addition  of  hydriodic  acid,  or  when  sufficient 
hydriodic  acid  is  present  in  the  iodine  solution,  exactly  2  atoms  of 
iodine  are  consumed  by  1  molecule  of  antipyrine.  A  measured  quantity 
of  the  approximately  1  per  cent,  antipyrine  solution  is  therefore  mixed 
in  a  dry  stoppered  bottle  with  a  small  excess  of  N/20  iodine  solution 
made  with  10  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  40  c.c.  of  52  per  cent, 
hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*7)  in  the  litre.  After  shaking  until  the 
periodide  has  collected  as  a  tarry  mass  of  dark  brown  colour,  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  has  become  clear,  the  mixture  is  filtered  through 
purified  asbetos  into  a  dry  burette,  and  in  an  aliquot  part  the  excess  of 
iodine  is  titrated  by  N/20  thiosulphate.  The  results  are  sufficiently 
exact  for  most  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of  a  slight  solubility  of  the 
precipitate  in  hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  solutions,  absolutely  exact  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  standardising  the  iodine  solution  against  known 
amounts  of  antipyrine.  Special  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  acetanilide,  phenacetin,  sulphonal,  aniline,  or  cane-sugar  would 
disturb  the  results,  but  all  were  found  to  be  without  influence,  especially 
if  the  solution  is  feebly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.         M.  J.  S. 

Micro-crystallographic  Detection  of  Alkaloids.  By  Yadam 
(J.  Phami.,  1896,  [6],  4,  485— 488).— -The  author  makes  use  of  the 
following  reagents.  1.  Mayer's  reagent.  2.  Bouchardat's  reagent 
(dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide).     3.  Saturated  solution 
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of  picric  acid.  4.  Qold  chloride  (1 :  20).  5.  Platinic  chloride  (1  :  20). 
6.  Schulze's  reagent  (sodium  phosphantimonate).  7.  Sodium  phospho- 
tungstate.  8.  Cadmium  iodide  (1 :  10).  9.  Saturated  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate.  10.  Do.  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  11.  Do. 
of  potassium  ferricyanide.     12.  Sodium  nitroprusside  (1  :  10). 

The  alkaloid  residue  obtained  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of  extrac- 
tion, is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (diluted  to  1/50)  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  alcoholic  solution  of  about  1/200. 

A  dozen  object  glasses  are  placed  in  a  row.     A  drop  of  the  alkaloidal^ 
solution  is  put  on  each,  and  then  a  drop  of  the  various  reagents  is  added. 
Cover  slips  are  put  on,  and  the  12  slides,  after  being  allowed  to  stand 
for  half-an-hour,  are  examined  microscopically  with  a  low  power,  and 
the  results  noted.  J.  J.  S. 

Kni^er  and  Wulff 's  Method  of  Estimating  Xanthine-bases 
in  Urine.  By  Kael  H.  Huppert  {ZeiL  fjkysiol.  Chem.,  1897,  22, 
556 — 560). — IVecipitation  of  xanthine  bases  in  the  urine  by  cuprous 
salts  as  recommended  by  Krliger  and  Wulff  gives  results  which  are  too 
high,  because  other  constituents  of  the  urine  are  carried  down  as  well. 
Haycraft's  silver  method  is  recommended.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Caffeine  in  Tea,  Coffee,  &c.  By  A.  Delacour 
{J.  Fharm,,  1896,  [6],  4,  490— 491).— The  author  recommends  the 
following  method.  Two  grams  of  the  finely  divided  substance  is  boiled 
with  80—90  c.c.  of  distilled  water  for  some  10  minutes  in  a  100  c.c, 
flask  ;  when  cold  4  c.c.  of  lead  acetate  solution  is  added,  the  solution 
made  up  to  the  mark,  shaken,  and  then  filtered.  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  clear 
filtrate  is  placed  in  a  separating  funnel,  10 — 15  drops  of  acetic  acid 
added,  and  the  mixture  extracted  four  times  with  20 — 25  c.c.  of 
chloroform,  the  chloroform  extracts  are  run  into  a  tared  flask,  the 
chloroform  slowly  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  and  weighed. 

J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium.  By  Gustav  Looff  (J. 
Phaarm,,  1896,  [6],  4,  312).— The  author  finds  that  sodium  salicylate 
readily  precipitates  the  resinous  matter  contained  in  opium  extract, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  narcotine.  The  morphine  can  then  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  clear  filtrate  by  means  of  ammonia  and  a  little  ether. 
Alter  stirring  for  some  10  minutes,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained; 
the  small  quantity  of  narcotine  contained  in  this  can  be  removed  by 
means  of  bens&ene  after  the  precipitate  has  been  dried.  J.  J.  S. 

Modification  of  De  Vrij's  Ghromate  Process.  By  Leonard  de 
EoNiNGH  {JSed.  Tydschr.  Fkaam,,  1897,  97 — 98). — The  original  method 
does  not  provide  for  the  presence  of  cupreine  sulphate  in  commercial 
quinine  sulphate.  The  following  modification  is  proposed.  Two  grams  of 
the  sample  is  dissolved  in  80  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  12  c.c. 
of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  potassium  chromate.  When  cold,  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  is  added 
to  the  filtrate,  when  an  immediate  precipitate  or  turbidity  will  prove 
the  presence  of  cinchonidine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  or  hydroquinine. 
After  filtering,  the  liquid  is  freed  from  traces  of  these  alkaloids  by 
agitating  twice  with  ether  or,  better,  chloroform  (first  10  and  then  5  c.c.) 
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and  after  adding  2  grains  of  ammonium  chloride,  it  Is  again  agitated 
repeatedly  with  chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  cupreine ;  this  is  left  on 
evaporating  the  solvent,  and  may  then  be  further  tested.      L.  ds  K. 

.Detection  of  Aoonitine.  By  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan  and  Francis 
H.  Garb  {Fharm.J.  Tram.,  1896,  [iv],  2,  122— 123).— When  a  solution 
of  an  aconitine  salt  is  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  a  purple,  crystalline  precipitate  is  produced 
.  which  is  fairly  stable,  especially  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid.  In  very  dilute  solutions,  the  precipitate  appears  after 
standing  and  stirring,  as  in  the  case  of  a  0*026  per  cent,  solution ;  but 
a  0*05  per  cent,  solution  gives  an  immediate  precipitate.  It  is  possible 
to  detect  0*000026  gram  of  aconitine  by  this  means.  Other  alkaloids 
which  give  precipitates  with  the  permanganate  behave  differently  in 
this  reaction.  Cocaine  salts  are  not  distinctly  precipitated  in  solutions 
containing  much  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid,  and  although  the 
precipitate  is  crystalline,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  water,  as  is  that  of 
hydrastine,  which  is  not  crystalline,  and  is  pinker  than  the  aconitine 
compound.  The  same  is  true  of  papaverine.  Pseudaconitine  most 
nearly  resembles  aconitine  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  not  precipitated 
readily  in  solutions  containing  much  less  than  0*5  per  cent.;  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  and  separates  out  on  cooling, 
whereas  the  aconitine  precipitate  rapidly  darkens  when  warmed.  Aco- 
nine  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  the  permanganate,  nor  is  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  benzaconine  acetate.  K.  R. 

Estimation  of  Aconitine.  By  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan  and  Thomas 
Tickle  {F/iarm,  J.  TraiM,,  [iv],  2,  121). — Pure  aconitine  may  be  very 
accurately  estimated  by  heating  its  sulphate  in  a  closed  tube  with 
water  at  125°  for  3  hours,  when  it  undergoes  partial  hydrolysis  with 
production  of  one  molecular  proportion  of  acetic  acid  and  the  separa- 
tion of  a  little  benzoic  acid.  The  liquid,  as  taken  from  the  tube,  is 
made  alkaline  with  pure  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  alkaloid  is  removed 
by  twice  shaking  with  chloroform  ]  the  aqueous  liquid  is  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  benzoic  acid  removed  by  agitation  with  benzene, 
after  which  it  is  distilled  until  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  has  come 
over,  when  the  distillate  is  titrated  with  baryta  water,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  the  indicator.  This  method  is,  however,  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  total  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root  of  Aconitum  napdUia  and 
the  preparations  from  it,  because  certain  amorphous,  inseparable  alka- 
loids which  are  present  also  yield  acetic  acid.  From  a  mixture  of  these 
amorphous  bases,  which  would  probably  contain  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
aconitine,  the  acetic  acid  produced  corresponded  with  34  per  cent*  It 
follows  that  the  galenical  preparations  made  from  A,  Tiapellus  cannot  at 
present  be  standardised.  R.  R. 

Estimation  of  Total  Alkaloids  in  Coca  Leaves.  By  Alexander 
GuNN  {Pharm,  J,  Trans,,  [iv],  3, 249 — 250). — The  different  processes  that 
have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkaloids  in  coca  leaves 
were  compared,  and  found  to  yield  results  which  show  great  divergence. 
Lyons'  process  is  considered  to  effect  a  complete  extraction  of  the 
alkaloids,  but  requires  24  hours  to  carry  out.    Results  almost  identical 
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can  be  obtained  in  2  hours,  as  follows.  Five  grams  of  the  powdered 
leaves  are  moistened  with  weak  ammonia  (2  per  cent.), allowed  to  remain 
half  an  hour,  then  placed  in  a  narrow  tubular  percolator  (1 0  x  j  iDch),  and 
treated  with  ammoniated  ether  until  about  100  c.c.  has  passed  through. 
The  ethereal  liquid  is  shaken  three  times  with  hydrochloric  acid  (2  per 
cent.;  about  50  c.c.),  the  acid  extract  washed  with  ether,  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  then  extracted  three  times  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
extract  is  collected  in  a  weighed  porcelain  dish,  evaporated,  and  dried 
at  75°  R.  R. 

Detection  of  Aniline-blue  in  Bread.  By  Charles  Yiolette 
{BtUL  8oe.  Chtm,,  1896,  [3],  16,  456).— A  trace  of  aniline-blue  is 
often  employed  by  bakers  to  counteract  the  yellow  colour  of  bread 
made  from  oatmeal  or  inferior  flour.  A  ^^^^  paper  is  placed  on  a 
plate  and  covered  with  water  a  few  millimetres  deep,  the  suspected 
bread  is  crumbled  on  to  the  plate,  and  the  filter  paper  is  subsequently 
examined  for  blue  spots.  M.  W.  T. 

Detection  of  Coal  Tar  Oolours  in  White  Wines,  and  their 
Distinction  ftom  Caramel  Colours.  By  Alberto  dAguiak  and  W. 
DA  SiLVA  {Compt,  rend.,  1897, 124,  408 — 410). — Experiments  were  made 
with  white  wine  to  which  had  been  added  small  quantities  of  dinitro- 
naphthol,  chrysoidine,  Bismarck  brown,  orange  II,  tropeolin,  Biebrich 
scarlet,  azoflavin,  helianthin,  methyl-orauge,  amidoazobeuzene,  naph- 
thol-yellow  S,  or  caramel,  as  the  case  might  be.  Sixty  c.c.  of  each 
wine  was  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  agitated  with  30  c.c.  of 
amylic  alcohol ;  the  latter  was  separated,  filtered,  the  intensity  of  the 
coloration  observed,  and  part  of  the  solution  reduced  to  one-third  its 
original  volume,  in  contact  with  some  threads  of  silk.  In  a  second 
series  of  tests,  5  c.c.  of  the  amylic  alcohol  solution  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  the  residue  was  treated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  which  water  was  afterwards  added.  Another  set  of 
similar  experiments  was  made,  using  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of 
sulphuric.  In  a  third  series,  the  residues,  after  being  heated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  were  filtered,  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  again  agitated  with  amylic  alcohol,  and  the  second 
solution  thus  obtained  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  first. 

It  was  found  that  caramel  scarcely  gives  any  coloration  to  the  amylic 
alcohol,  whilst  naphtbol-yellow  S,  the  only  one  of  the  dyes  that- gave 
doubtful  results,  is  readily  recognised  in  other  ways.  Caramel  has 
practically  no  dyeing  effect  on  silk,  and  whilst  this  is  true  also  of 
chrysoidine  and  amidoazobenzene,  the  latter  are  readily  recognised  in 
other  ways.  In  the  tests  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  results  obtained  with 
caramel  are  very  distinct.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  amylic 
alcohol  method  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  confusion  between  coal-tar 
colours  and  caramel.  C.  H.  B. 

Reagent  for  Detecting  Albumin  and  Peptones  in  the  Urine. 
By  A.  Jaworowsky  (Z'Orow,  1896,  10,  379). — A  reagent  composed  of 
ammonium  molybdate  (1  part)  and  tartaric  acid  (4  parts)  dissolved  in 
water  (40  parts),  when  added  to  slightly  acid  urine,  gives  a  whitish 
precipitate  in  presence  of  albumin  or  peptones,  which,  in  the  former 
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case,  is  not  dissolved  by  heat,  but  in  the  latter  dissolves  on  heating, 
and  separates  again  on  cooling.  Most  alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  this 
reagent ;  if  these  are  present,  citric  acid  should  be  substituted  for  the 
tartaric  acid  used  in  its  preparation,  and  the  urine  submitted  to  a 
preliminary  treatment.  This  consists  in  adding  excess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, filtering,  evaporating  to  one  third,  again  filtering,  extracting 
with  amylic  alcohol,  and  neutralising  with  citric  acid.  W.  J.  P. 

Estimation  of  Gluten  in  Flour.  By  Balland  {J,  Pharm.y  1896, 
[6],  4,  250 — 251). — When  flours  containing  the  same  percentage  of 
nitrogen  are  treated  by  the  usual  method,  they  may  yield  different 
amounts  of  gluten.  This  depends  on  the  sifting  and  also  on  the  mill- 
ing process — that  is,  on  the  amount  of  bran  which  they  contain.  The 
estimation  of  gluten,  therefore,  whilst  supplying  a  precise  method 
for  determining  the  quality  of  a  flour,  is  inadequate  for  determining 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances  present,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
determining  its  nutritive  value.  J.  J.  & 

Detection  of  Tussah  in  Silk  Fabrics.  By  F.  Filsingeb  {Cham, 
Zeit,,  1896,  20,  324). — After  explaining  the  difficulty  of  a  microscopic 
investigation,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tbat,  whilst  real  silk 
is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  strong  zinc  chloride  or  an  alkaline 
solution  of  copper-glycerol,  tussah  silk  is  scarcely  affected  by  these 
solvents. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that,  whilst  silk  is  not  readily  combustible, 
tussah  silk  takes  fire  much  more  readily  without  emitting  the  un- 
pleasant odour  of  burning  silk.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Lipcuse.  By  Maurice  Hanriot  and  L.  Camus 
(C&mpt.  rmd.y  1897,  124,  235— 237).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  273. 
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Spectro-chemistry  of  Nitrogen.  V.  By  Julius  W.  Bruhl  (Zeit, 
physikal,  Chem.,  1897,  22,  373— 409).— The  author  adds  to  those 
already  published,  a  large  number  of  observations  on  the  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  nitrogen  compounds.  The  solids  were  examined  in 
solution,  the  solvents  employed  being  ethylic  alcohol,  acetone,  ethylic 
acetate,  benzene,  a-bromonaphthalene,  ethylic  ether,  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide. The  sources  and  the  methods  of  purification  of  the  compounds 
are  given,  and  the  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table,  (1)  being  the  molecular  refraction  for  the  sodium  line,  and 
(2)  the  dispersion  My — Ma,  calculated  according  to  the  Lorenz 
formula. 


Compound. 


Compoand. 


Hydrogen  nitrate  

Hydraslne    

Hethjlnitnmine  

Iiooyanogen  tetrabromide  ... 

aB.-Bimeu)ylhydra2ine 

Dimetiiylnitramine  

ForiDodimothylamide  

Chloroformodjmethylamide 

Hethylettiylnltramlne 

Thlophen  . 


Ethylle  ralphide    

Imiaoethylfo  ether 

Acetodimethylamide 

teri-Batylamine    

Fyraiine  

iSridazine  

Dimethylfhraan    

Ethylic  methylnitrocarbaminate ... 

Batylnitramine 

seC'Sntylnitramine 

Jfethylbutylamine 

Imidopropyl  ethyl  ether 

Diethylic  imido-carbonate 

Methylpyrasine  

HethylothylAiraian  I 

as.-KethyIbiitylfaydrazine  i 

NItroplperidine ' 

MethylDatylnitramlne 

laobntylmethylnitramine   

Nltroaoethylorethane  

Metabromonitrobenzene 

PropylpropyMeneamine I 

Methyuc  bntyl  carbamate  I 

If  ethylic  isobntylcarbamate 

MethyKc  8ec.-butylcarbamate  

Ethylic  dimethylozamate  ! 

Propylglyotalldine    , 

nimethylketazine I 

Hethyllc  butylnitrocarbamate 

Methylic  sec-bntylnitrocarbamate 
If  ethylic  isobatylnitrocarbamate... 

Ethylic  butylnitrocarbamate 

Ethylic  lec.-bQtylnitrocarbamate...' 

Ethylic  iaobatylnitrocarbamate I 

Hexylnitramiue 

Triformalmethylamine ' 

Farylimidoethyl  ether I 

Ethylic  bntylcarbamate  ! 

Ethylic  aec-bntyloarbamate 

Ethylic  isobntylcarbamate 

y^^ioetne I 


lO'OOS 
8-867 
16-79 
60-42 
18-68 
21-65 
19-86 
24-68 
25-82 
24-88 
28*61 
24-85 
24-23 
24-20 
28*64 
22*15 
28-98 
S2'26 
80-5T 
80*48 
28*76 
28*76 
80-53 
27-14 
28-67 
32*30 
32*93 
35*06 
35*14 
86-33 
40*45 
32*44 
34*85 
84*89 
34*80 
85*70 
33-42 
35*98 
41*39 
41-38 
41*38 
46*08 
46*08 
46*07 
39*79 
38*75 
37-46 
39-53 
39*56 
39-52 
89*22 


0-338 

0*266 

0-76 

2*76 

0*60 

0*95 

0*65 

0*77 

1*07 

1*08 

0-83 

0-64 

0*74 

0*64 

1*16 

0-99 

0*66 

1*18 

1*18 

1*10 

0*76 

0*75 

0-77 

1-85 

0-77 

0*92 

1-26 

1*80 

1*31 

2-36 
0-93 
0*90 
0*90 
0-88 
1*06 
1-06 
1*41 
1-85 
1-34 
1*34 
1-45 
1*« 
1*47 
1-34 
1*16 
1*71 
0-99 
0*99 
1*00 
1*06 


Isocaproimldoethyl  ether   

Quinoxaline 

Benzylmethylnitramine  

Methyl  ethyl  ketaxine  

Methylmethenylphenyleneamidine 

Isoqninoline 

Ethylic  hexylcarbaraate 

Toluquinoxaline 

Triformalethylamine 

Orthotoluqnuioline  

Metatoluquinoline 

Paratoluquinoline 

7-Methylqninoline 

a-Hethyliaoquinollne    

Kairollne 

Isoamylideneamine   

Ethylethenylphenyleneamidine    ... 
Propylpropenylphenyleueamidine . 

Triformalpropylamine 

Benaylamine  acetoacetate 


42-20 
40*46 
46*28 
46*26 
40-09 
41*43 
48-84 
45*81 
52-44 
46*62 
46*n 
46*88 
46*11 
46*03 
48-02 
51-39 
49-66 
69*07 
66*30 
66-62 


Solution: 


leocyanogen  tetrabromide 50-82 

Nitrourethane 27*60 

fjrazlne  22*49 

Methylglyoulldine  21-43 

Diethylic  chlorimidocarbonate 35*83 

Diethylic  bromimidocarbonatc 38-40 

Nitrobenzene  80*01 

^-Phenylhydroxylamine 32-48 

Tetrametbylethylene  nitroso-  ,  (Hy) 

chloride 188*88 

Phenylnitramine   37*95 

Parnbromophenylnitramlne  46*71 

Orthonitrophenylnitramine   44*04 

Metanitrophenylnitramlne 44-87 

ParanitrophenTlnltramlne 47*36 

Paranitrodiazooenzene  methyl  ether  47*76 

Paranitrobenzylnitramine  48*39 

a-Paranitrobenzylnitramine(-N->* 

methy  ether 53*09 

^•Paranitrobenzylnitramlne(-0-)- 

melhy  ether 63*99 

Paranitrobenzylisonitramine 

methyl  ether  I  63*62 

a-BoDzylamine  acetoacetate  I  67*90 

^-Benzylamine  acetoacetate  67*78 

a-Dibenzylnitroaohydroxylamine  ...I  70-77 
^-DibeDzylnitro8ohydroxylamlne  ...  71*02 
Benzylaminoethylic  cinnamato 87-62 


1*06 
8*03 
2*11 
1*63 
2*16 
2*65 
1*22 
3*44 
1*50 
2*98 
802 
3*03 
2*88 
2*85 
2-58 
1*42 
2*62 
2*86 
1*80 
4*06 


2-91 
1*03 
116 
0*84 
1*01 
1-29 
1*17 
1*72 


2-87 


3-26 

3*41 

3*42 

2*88 
4*37 
4-37 

3*64 
6*91 


L.  M.  J. 
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Apparatus  for  Examining  the  Spectra  of  Gases.  ByMAECELLiN 
P.  E.  Bebthelot  (Compt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  525— 528).— The  author 
describes  an  apparatus  for  facilitating  the  examination  of  the  spectra 
of  gases  under  atmospheric  pressure.  Although  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
Flucker  tubes  as  regards  definition  of  the  lines,  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  ease  of  manipulation  make  it  possible  to  include  an  exami- 
nation of  the  spectrum  in  the  ordinary  qualitative  analysis  of  a  gas. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  straight  glass  tube,  10  to  12  cm.  long  and  7 
to  15  mm.  broad,  closed  at  one  end,  into  which  a  platinum  wire  is  fused. 
A  second  and  much  narrower  tube  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  and  has 
a  platinum  wire  running  through  its  whole  length,  and  projecting  at 
both  ends.  At  one  end,  which  serves  as  one  of  the  poles  for  the 
electric  discharge,  the  glass  is  fused  round  the  wire ;  the  other  end  can 
l)e  connected  with  the  coil.  The  sealed  limb  of  the  second  tube  is  fitted 
into  the  first  tube  by  means  of  a  cork,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  slide 
up  and  down,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two  platinum  wires  can 
be  adjusted.  A  short  capillary  tube  must  also  pass  through  the  cork, 
or  there  must  be  a  notch  in  its  side  to  allow  for  the  expansion  due  to 
the  sparks.  The  straight  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  placed  in  a  small 
mercury  trough,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  to  be  examined  is 
passed  into  it.  The  bent  tube  is  now  slipped  up  into  it,  and  the  cork 
fitted  into  its  place.  A  condensed  or  uncondensed  spark  is  passed 
between  the  platinum  wires,  the  distance  between  them  being  adjusted 
to  give  the  best  result.  The  discharge  should  be  frequently  interrupted, 
and  a  condensed  spark  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  C.  H.  B. 

Unknown  Lines  observed  in  the  Spectra  of  certain  Minerals. 
By  J.  NoEMAN  LocKYKR  (Proc.  /?oy.  Soc,  1896,  60, 133— 140).— Photo- 
graphs of  the  spectra,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  of  the  following  gases, 
which  from  experience  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  those  given  off 
by  minerals,  have  been  obtained,  and  the  lines  tabulated  :  —Nitrogen, 
oxygen,  chlorine,  carbonic  anhydride,  coal  gas,  sulphunc  anhydride, 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  argon.  The  lines  of  mercury,  potassium, 
and  platinum  have  also  been  photographed,  the  latter  because  they 
are  always  present  in  the  spectra,  for  the  reason  that  the  spark  is 
passed  through  platinum  poles,  whilst  the  lines  of  mercury  and 
potassium  frequently  occur,  according  as  the  gases  are  collected  over 
mercury  or  potash. 

A  list  of  the  lines  obtained  for  the  gas  from  eliasite  is  given,  after 
eliminating  the  lines  due  to  the  old  gases.  The  wave-lengths  of 
several  of  the  former  lines  approach  very  near  those  of  the  latter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  concentrate  the  eliasite  gas,  but  the 
quantity  is  so  small,  and  so  largely  admixed  with  helium  and  argon 
that  a  new  research  with  larger  amounts  of  material  is  essential. 

A  complete  list  of  the  unknown  lines  so  far  noticed  in  other  minerals 
is  also  given,  together  with  the  facts  as  to  whether  or  not  lines  nearly 
coincident  in  position  have  been  observed  in  any  celestial  body. 

A.  W.  C. 

^*^Spectnini  of  Cyanogen  as  Produced  and  Modified  by  Spark 
Discharges.  By  W.  Noel  Hartley  (Proc,  Hoy.  Sac.,  1896,  60, 
216 — 221). — The  chief  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  cyanogen  spectrum 
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is  that  this  substance  is  actually  sjiithesised  in  the  arc  when  nitrogen  is 
present ;  that  without  nitrogen  elementary  carbon  does  not  yield  the 
same  spectrum ;  that  cyanogen  gas  burns  with  a  flame  of  which  the 
banded  spectrum  is  known  as  that  of  cyanogen  by  reason  of  the  fore- 
going facts ;  and,  lastly,  that  when  a  condensed  spark  is  passed  between 
electrodes  of  gold  in  an  atmosphere  of  cyanogea,  the  same  spectrum 
can  be  photographed. 

Facts  are  recorded  which  lend  support  to  the  view  that  the  flame  of 
burning  cyanogen  ought  to  exhibit  the  spectrum  of  carbon. 

The  author  considers  that  the  facts  derived  solely  from  observations 
on  the  arc  are  insufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  deflnite 
cyanogen  spectrum.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  lines  somewhat 
resembling  the  edges  of  the  cyanogen  bands  are  seen  when  graphite 
poles  are  moistened  with  water  and  the  spark  passed  through  air ;  if 
the  water  contains  the  chlorides  of  ammonium,  calcium,  or  zinc,  the 
lines  are  intensified  and  develop  into  bands  which  become  stronger 
with  concentration  of  the  solution ;  the  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  only  mineral  acid  free  from  ammonia  is  freshly  made  sulphurous 
acid.  Salts  of  calcium  or  zinc  prepared  from  ordinary  mineral  acids 
always  contain  ammonium  salts ;  hence,  if  the  bands  said  to  be  cyanogen 
bands  are  due  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia,  the  spectrum  of  the 
graphite  poles  will  exhibit  bands  more  strongly,  as  the  solution  used 
is  more  concentrated. 

That  the  bands  and  lines  are  really  due  to  cyanogen  and  not  to 
elementary  carbon  is  proved  by  the  following  facts. 

The  lines  belonging  to  the  edges  of  the  bands  in  the  spectra  of  a 
flame  of  cyanogen  were  found  to  coincide  exactly  with  those  photo- 
graphed from  a  potassium  cyanide  solution,  when  the  spark  was  passed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  cyanogen ;  or  when  the 
spark  was  passed  between  gold  electrodes  in  cyanogen  gas. 

The  cyanogen  spectrum  in  the  flame  of  burning  cyanogen  is  accounted 
for  because  there  is  excess  of  the  gas  present  and  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  is  exceedingly  high,  but  the  gas  within  it  is  not  in  contact 
with  a  solid  substance,  hence  immediate  decomposition  does  not  occur, 
and  the  gaseous  compound  is  only  heated  to  incandescence. 

A.  W.  0. 

Birotation  of  Glucose.  By  Heinbich  Tbey  (Zeit  physikcd,  Chsm., 
1897,  22,  424— 463).— The  author  had  previously  investigated  the 
effect  of  acids  on  the  birotation  of  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of 
glucose  and  glucose  anhydride  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  139),  and  the  observa- 
tions are  here  extended  to  the  effect  of  various  salts  and  of  other 
solvents.  Sodium  sulphate  and  acetate,  potassium  nitrate  and  iodide, 
ammonium  chloride  and  thiocyanate,  barium  chloride,  magnesium 
sulphate  and  chloride,  aluminium  chloride,  lead  acetate,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  cadmium  iodide  all  caused  in  N/20  solutions  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  retrogression,  that  due  to  the  magnesium  salts  being  most 
marked.  Sodium  chloride  alone  of  all  the  salts  examined  has  a 
retarding  influence  (compare  Levy,  Abstr.,  1895,  i,  586).  In  methylic 
alcohol  solution,  cadmium  iodide  produced  a  marked  increase,  and 
potassium  iodide  a  slight  increase  of  velocity,  the  final  value  being 
only  slightly  different  from  that  of  a  pure  alcoholic  solution.     By 
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increasing  the  concentration  of  the  salts,  however,  the  acceleration 
can  be  changed  to  a  retardation.  The  effect  of  alkaline  solutions  was 
investigated,  and  with  sodium  hydroxide  the  ordinary  limit  of  about 
50°  is  almost  immediately  obtained,  but  the  value  does  not  remain 
constant,  as  it  further  diminishes  and  may  attain  zero  or  even  a  nega> 
tive  value.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  a  constant  value  of  about  50°  very 
speedily,  whilst  ammonia  and  potassium  cyanide  cause  a  further 
decrease  below  this  value.  The  effect  here  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  hydroxyl  ions,  for  the  measurement  of  which  the  author 
considers  the  reaction  very  convenient.  The  accelerative  effect  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate,  that 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  being  increased  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Acetic  and 
propionic  acids  cause  a  decrease,  cacodylic  acid  an  increase,  of  velocity, 
and  neutral  compounds  such  as  cane-sugar  appear  to  have  a  slight 
retarding  effect.  Multirotation  also  occurs  in  acetone  solutions,  the 
behaviour  being  very  similar  to  that  of  solutions  in  methylic  and 
ethylic  alcohols.  Measurements  were  also  made  of  the  internal  friction 
of  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  anhydride  and  hydrate,  the 
values  being  slightly  different  for  the  two  compounds.  L.  M.  J. 

Theory  of  Accumulators.  By  Karl  Elbs  (Zeit.  Mektrochem,, 
1896,  3,  70). — ^The  source  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  secondary 
battery  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Le  Blanc,  in  the  change  of  quadri- 
valent into  bivalent  lead  ions ;  whereas,  Liebenoff  and  Lob  assume  the 

presence  of  the  ion  Pb02  in  the  solution,  which,  on  abandoning  its 
charge,  is  deposited  as  lead  peroxide.  The  author  is  led,  by  his  obser- 
vations on  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  the  acetates,  to  support  the 
first  view.  The  acetates  are  divided  into  three  groups  :  (1)  Those 
yielding,  at  the  anode,  mainly  ethane  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  (2)  those 
yielding  mainly  oxygen ;  (3)  those  from  which  no  gas  is  evolved.  Group 
(1)  includes  the  acetates  of  metals  of  constant  valency  ;  group  (2)  con- 
tains the  acetates  of  metals  which  are  bi-  or  trivalent,  and  whose 
higher  oxide  yields  less  stable  salts  than  the  lower ;  group  (3)  con- 
tains metals  of  valency  between  two  and  four  which  form  compara- 
tively stable  peroxides.  In  the  last  two  groups,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  CHg'COg  group  liberated  at  the  anode  combines  with  the  salt  in 
the  solution  to  form  the  acetate  of  the  higher  oxide.  These  salts  are 
readily  decomposed  by  water ;  cobalt  triacetate,  for  example,  would  give 
cobalt  acetate,  acetic  acid,  and  oxygen,  whilst  lead  tetracetate  yields 
acetic  acid  and  lead  peroxide.  From  this  point  of  view^  the  formation 
of  lead  peroxide  in  an  accumulator  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the 
salt,  Fb(S04)2,  containing  quadrivalent  lead.  T.  E. 

Theory  of  Aocumulators.  By  Walthee  Lob  (Zeit.  JSlektrochem., 
1896,  3,  100). — ^According  to  the  views  put  forward  by  Elbs  (preceding 
abstract)  equivalent  quantities  of  lead  and  lead  peroxide  should  separate 
I  at  the  electrodes  when  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  is  electrolysed.  The 
author's  experiments  show  that  this  is  not  in  general  the  case ;  by 
using  a  large  anode,  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  may  be  deposited  as 
peroxide.  To  explain  this  anomaly,  Elbs  supposes  that  lead  tetracetate 
diffuses  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode,  and  there  dissolves  the  lead. 
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The  author  rejects  this  explanation,  because  if  lead  tetractate  were 
distributed  through  the  whole  solution,  lead  peroxide  should  not 
separate  only  at  the  anode.  [Even  if  lead  tetracetate  acted  in  the  way 
supposed  by  Elbs,  equivalent  quantities  of  lead  and  lead  peroxide 
would  be  found,  only  they  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  passed  through  the  cell. — Abstractoe]. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  phenomena  are  most  readily  explained  by 

supposing  that  the  solution  contains  the  ion  PbOg,  which  need  be  present 
only  in  very  small  quantity,  and  which  may  be  produced  by  the  hydro- 
lytic  decomposition  of  the  lead  salt.  T.  E. 

Action  of  Hydrochlorio  Acid  on  Metallic  Sodium  at  Low 
Temperatures.  By  Ernst  Dorn  and  B.  Yollher  {Ann.  Phys, 
Chem.,  1897,  [ii],  60,  468— 477).— Pictet's  observation  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  without  action  on  metallic  sodium  at  -80^,  led  the 
authors  to  a  further  examination  of  the  behaviour  of  hydrochloric  acid 
at  low  temperatures.  The  acid  used  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '121 1  at 
18^,  and  therefore  contained  24*3  per  cent.  HCl.  The  electrical  conduc- 
tivity of  this  acid  was  found  to  decrease  with  falling  temperature  until, 
at  -  82*2°,  the  conductivity  was  only  about  ^^jth  of  that  at  18°  j  the 
conductivity  curve  is  given  by  the  following  equation:  v=  10~*[50650 
+  96-753<  +  0-2706«*-0-002084<'].  The  decrease  in  conductivity 
appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  increase  in  viscocity,  as  the  viscosity 
at  -80°  is  found  to  be  about  55  times  greater  than  that  at  18°.  The 
density  of  the  solution  was  measured  at  -  16°,  and  found  to  be  1*137 
and  again  at  -78*4°,  when  the  value  1*174  was  obtained.  The 
E.M.F.  of  the  combination  Na  |  HCl  |  Pt  is  3*018  volts,  at  -  80°,  the 
solution  pressure  of  sodium  is,  therefore,  still  very  considerable  at  -  80°. 
This  suggests  that  the  chemical  action  of  sodium  on  hydrochloric  acid 
does  not  entirely  cease,  but  is  merely  retarded  at  the  above  tempera- 
ture. Examination  of  the  solution  showed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
sodium  chloride  is  produced  in  appreciable  quantity,  and  that  action 
is  retarded,  but  not  completely  stopped.  H.  C. 

Specific  Gravity  and  Electrical  Conductivity  of  Normal 
Solutions  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  Hydroxides,  and  of  Hydro- 
chloric, Sulphuric,  Nitric,  and  Oxcdic  Acids.  By  E.  H.  Loomis 
{Ann.  Phya.  Ch&m,,  1897,  [ii],  60,  547— 551).— The  following  table 
contains  the  specific  gravities  and  the  electrical  conductivities  in 
mercxiry  units  of  the  solutions  examined  : 

Sn.  gr.  1874".  iTxlO^atlS". 

NaOH    10418  145 

KOH 1-0481  170 

HCl    1-0165  279 

HNOo 1-0324  2785 

JHjSO^  1-0306  183 

JCgHjO. 1-0199  55 

H.  C. 

Electrolytic  Conductivity  of  Solid  Substances.  By  Carl 
Fritsch  {Ann.  Phys,  CJiem.,  1897,  [ii],  60,  300— 313).— The  author 
has  determined  the  conductivity  of  a  number  of  solid  substances,  taken 
either  in  the  form  of  precipitates  or  compressed  plates,  and  further 
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examined  the  effect  which  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  a  foreign 
solid  has  on  the  conductivity  of  the  pure  holid  under  examination. 
The  effect  of  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  a  second  salt  to  that 
which  is  under  examination  is  in  nearly  all  cases  to  largely  increase 
the  electrolytic  conductivity  of  the  latter  ;  this  would  appear  to  be 
best  explained  by  assuming  the  formation  of  a  solid  solution,  in  which 
the  solvent,  lead  chloride,  for  example,  causes  ionisationof  the  dissolved 
salt,  say  potassium  chloride.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  solid  salts  themselves  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  traces 
of  impurities,  but  this  point  would  require  specially  investigating  in 
each  case.  The  conductivity  increases  rapidly  with  rising  temperature, 
but  the  changes  in  the  temperature  coefficients  are  much  smaller  than 
those  in  the  conductivities  themselves.  H.  C. 

The  Number  of  Ions  in  some  Ammonia  Cobalt  Compounds. 
By  Emil  Petersen  {Zeit  phyaikal,  Chem.,  1897,  22,  410—423).— 
Werner  and  Miolati,  in  their  determinations  of  the  ions  in  ammoniacal 
cobalt  compounds  (this  vol.,  ii,  LOO),  took  into  account  only  the  mole- 
cular conductivity,  whereas  observations  on  the  osmotic  pressure  are 
also  necessary.  The  author  has  therefore  determined  both  freezing 
point  depression  and  molecular  conductivity  at  0°  and  various  concen- 
trations. From  the  molecular  depression,  by  division  by  18- 7,  the 
Yan't  Hoff  coefficient,  i,  is  obtained,  and  hence  the  number  of  ions,  ^, 
can  be  calculated  from  the  equation  i=l  +  {k-l)a  where  a  is  the  degree 
of  dissociation.  Dinitrotriamminocobalt  chloride  is  thus  found  to  form 
three  ions,  the  nitrite,  however,  being  undissociated,  the  latter  result 
being  in  agreement  with  Werner's  views.  Dinitrotetramminocobalt 
nitrate  forms  four  ions,  a  similar  result  being  obtained  for  dichlorote- 
tramminocobalt  chloride  and  nitrate,  dibromethylenediamminocobalt 
nitrate,  dichlorethylenediamminocobalt  chloride  and  nitrate,  and  for 
the  chloronitrotetramminocobalt  chloride;  the  dichlorethylenediam- 
minocobalt bromide  differing  from  the  other  praseo-salts  by  only  form- 
ing three  ions.  The  author  does  not  consider,  however,  that  these 
results,  which  indicate  only  the  number,  justify  speculations  on  the 
nature  of  the  ions.  L.  M.  J. 

Measurement  of  Great  Electrolytic  Besistances  with  a  Con- 
stant Current.  By  E.  Malhstbom  {Zeit.  physikaX,  Cliem.y  1897,  22, 
331— 335).— The  method  suggested  by  Wilderman  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii, 
375)  for  the  determination  of  electrolytic  resistance  is  open  to  several 
practical  objections,  notably  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficiently 
high  constant  eleotromotic  force.  The  author  has,  therefore,  examined 
the  method  suggested  by  Nernst  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  437)  and  finds  for 
resistances  of  1000  ohms  and  upwards  it  is  accurate  and  convenient, 
and  preferable  to  either  the  ordinary  Kohlrausch  method  or  to  that 
adopted  by  Wilderman.  L.  M.  J. 

Colours  Produced  by  the  Cathode  Discharge  in  some  Salts. 
By  EuoEN  Goldstein  {Ann,  Phys,  Chem,,  1897,  [ii],  GO,  491—499).— 
In  a  former  paper  (Abstr.,  1895,  if,  150),  the  author  recorded  certain 
remarkable  colour  changes  which  salts  undergo  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  cathode  discharge.  These  changes  were  regarded  as 
fairly  permanent  if  the  salt  was  preserved  in  a  vacuum,  but  a  further 
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series  of  observations  have  been  made  on  this  point.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  coloured  salt  loses  its  coloar  again  in  a  short  time 
under  the  influence  of  light,  but  that  in  the  dark  it  can  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  undergoing  change.  The  chsinge  under 
the  influence  of  light  is  so  marked  and  rapid  that  these  coloured  salts 
must  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  most  sensitive  compounds  known. 
The  action  of  light  is  hastened  and  assisted  by  that  of  heat. 

H.  C. 

Electriccd  Anomaly  and  Chemical  Oonstitution.  By  Paul 
Dbudb  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.y  1897,  [ii],  GO,  500— 509).— Certein  liquids 
are  found  to  possess  an  anomalous  absorption  for  rapid  electrical 
vibrations  and  an  anomalous  dispersion  of  their  electrical  indices  of 
refraction  (ratio  of  the  wave-length  of  the  vibration  in  air  to  that  in 
the  compound  under  investigation).  This  anomalous  absorption 
appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with  chemical  constitution,  for  the 
hydrocarbons,  the  ethers,  the  ketones,  and  aldehydes  behave  normally, 
but  alcohols  and  acids,  and  generally  compounds  containing  the 
hydroxyl  group,  possess  an  anomalous  absorption.  The  differences  are 
80  marked  that  in  many  cases  this  property  would  probably  be  of 
service  in  settling  vexed  questions  of  constitution.  An  examination 
of  ethylic  acetoacetate,  for  example,  shows  that,  as  this  compound 
possesses  a  normal  behaviour,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  containing  the 
hydroxyl  group.  Ethylic  aceto-oxalate,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  from 
the  results  obtained  to  contain  hydroxyl.  An  exception  to  the  above 
rule  appears  in  the  case  of  water,  the  behaviour  of  which  is  perfectly 
normal.  Where  an  anomalous  behaviour  is  noticed  for  the  liquid,  this 
appears  to  be  maintained  also  by  the  compound  in  the  solid  state. 

H.  C. 

Chemical  Action  of  Electrical  Oscillations.  By  Alexandee  de 
Hemptinne  {ZeiLphysikal.  Chem.,  1897,22,  360 — 372). — The  apparatus 
employed  for  the  production  of  the  oscillations  was  similar  to  that  of 
Lecher  (Ann.  Phys,  Chem,,  1890,  [  ii  ],  41,  860),  and  allowed  of  the  ready 
alteration  of  the  wave-length.  A  Wimshurst  machine  driven  at  con- 
stant speed  by  a  motor  was  employed  in  most  cases,  but  where  greater 
tension  was  required,  a  Tesla  transformer  was  used.  Researches  with 
ammonia  at  pressures  of  5  mm.,  15  mm.,  and  50  mm.  showed  that  the 
velocity  of  decomposition  decreases  with  increasing  pressure,  and  a 
maximum  was  obtained  in  each  case  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decomposition,  after  which  it  decreased,  indicating  a  final- 
equilibrium.  The  velocity  is  also  markedly  influenced  by  the  energy 
of  the  discharge.  The  percentage  of  ammonia  finally  decomposed  varies 
with  the  pressure,  being  about  50  per  cent.- at  49  mm.  and  95  per  cent, 
at  20  mm.,  but  the  values  do  not  agree  with  the  expression  p^^  ==  kPiP^* 
which  should  theoretically  obtain  in  the  case  of  a  heat  dissociation.  The 
decomposition  is  further  lowered  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  or  hydro- 
gen, the  latter  having,  as  expected,  the  greater  effect,  but  the  quanti- 
tative results  are  not  in  accord  with  theoretical  deductions.  Under  the 
influence  of  electrical  oscillations,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combine  to 
the  extent  of  3  or  4  per  cent.,  the  final  quantity  being  apparently 
almost  independent  of  the  pressure.  In  all  these  cases,  no  action  occurs 
unless  the  tube  containing  the  gas  becomes  luminous;  and  it  was 
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observed  that  one  tube  may  screen  another,  so  that  if  two  tubes  at 
slightly  different  pressures  be  placed  between  the  plates  and  the  dis- 
charge adjusted  so  that  ODly  one  tube  lightens,  a  slight  increase  of 
pressure  in  this  tube  causes  it  to  become  dark,  and  the  second  tube  to 
lighten  and  be  decomposed.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  also  decomposed,  the 
velocity  being  well  represented  by  the  equation  dxjdt  =  k{a  -  x).  Some 
thick  liquids,  such  as  glycerol,  exhibit  an  increase  of  vapour  pressure 
when  exposed  to  the  aclion  of  the  oscillations,  a  similar  effect  occur- 
ring with  oxalic  acid,  whilst  calcium  chloride  appears  to  be  entirely 
unaffected.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Melting  Points  of  some  Organic  Compounds.  By  Bebnhard 
VON  Schneider  {Zeit,  physikal.  Chem,,  1897,  22,  225— 236).— The 
author  adds  a  large  number  of  meltiug  point  determiuations  to  those 
previously  published  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  290).  The  values  for  anisoil 
and  phenetoil  were  obtained  as  -  37 '8°  and  -  33*5°,  although  Haase 
states  that  they  become  gelatinous  at  —  76*^,  and  the  author  further 
considers  several  of  Haase' s  determinations  to  be  too  low,  probably 
owing  to  the  use  of  a  capillary  tube.  Henry's  law  regarding  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  melting  points  of  the  ethereal  salts  of  the  oxalic  series 
was  found  to  hold  for  both  methylic  and  ethylic  salts,  a  similar  rela- 
tionship obtainiog  in  the  case  of  the  chloro-  and  bromo-derivatives  of 
acetic  acid  and  the  corresponding  amides,  as  well  as  for  the  chloro- 
derivatives  of  benzene  and  toluene.  Dewar  (Roy.  Inst.,  Jan.,  1894), 
classes  turpentine,  ethylic  nitrate,  and  quinoline  among  compounds 
which  form  glassy  masses,  but  the  author  found  they  solidified  as  crystal- 
line masses  at  the  temperatures  -  66°,  -  1 1 2°,  and  -  19'5°  respectively. 
He,  however,  finds,  like  Dewar,  that  some  compounds  solidify  to  glassy 
masses.  The  author  further  verifies  Petersen's  conclusion,  that  chloro- 
compounds  have  a  lower  melting  point  than  bromo-compounds,  and 
these  lower  than  the  iodo-compounds ;  also  that  the  chlorides  melt  at 
lower  temperatures  than  the  corresponding  cyanides.  The  determinations 
are  as  follows: — diethylic  oxalate,  -41°;  ethylenic  dichloride,  —36°; 
ethylenic  chlorobromide,  -  166°;  ethylenic  chloriodide,  -  15-6°;  chloro- 
benzene,  -  45°,  bromobenzene,  -  30  5°,  iodobenzene,  -  28*6°  ;  ben- 
zonitrile,  -129°;  diethylaniline,  -388°;  paraphenetidine,  -h2-4°; 
orthonitrotoluene,  -  14*8°;  anisoil,  -  37'8°,  ebhylthiocarbimide,  -5*9°; 
chlorpicrin,  -69-2°;  ethylic  salicylate,  -Hi '3°;  ethylic  chloride, 
-142-5°;  ethyUc  bromide,  -1255°;  ethylic  iodide,  -118°;  ethyli- 
denic  chloride,  -101*5°;  ethylic  nitrate,  -112°;  propionitrile, 
-103-5°;  diethylic  malonate,  -49*8°;  diethylic  succinate,  -208°; 
benzylic    cyanide,    —  246°;    methylic    salicylate,    -83°;    phenetoil, 

-  335°;  butyric  acid,  -  79°;  propionic  acid,  -22°;  benzylic  chloride, 
-43-2°,   benzylidenic    chloride,    -16*1°;   benzotrichloride,    -21*2°; 

phenylthiocarbimide,     -21°;      orthanisidine,     +5*2°;      acetonitrile, 

-  44*4°.     A  few  compounds  changed  to  glassy  masses  at  below  -  80°. 

L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  Freezing  Points.  By  J.  A.  Harkeb  {Proc. 
Roy,  Soc.y  1896,  60,  154 — 156). — ^The  methods  at  present  in  use  for 
the  determination  of  the  freezing  point  are  unsatisfactory,  and  cannot 
be  depended  on  to  more  than  0*001°  to  0*002°.  The  author  describes 
a  method,  consisting  essentially  of  cooling  the  liquid  to  slightly  below 
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its  freezing  point,  dropping  in  a  crystal  of  the  solid,  and  observing  the 
temperature  with  the  aid  of  a  modified  platinum  thermometer.  By 
this  means  more  consistent  results,  agreeing  to  within  one  or  two  ten- 
thousandths  of  a  degree,  may  be  obtained.  A.  W.  C. 

Former  Determinations  of  Freezing  Points.  By  Louis  C.  oe 
COPPET  {Zeit,  physikal,  C^iem,,  1897,  22,  239— 240).— The  author,  con- 
sidering his  determinations  of  freezing  points  (1871)  of  saturated 
solutions  to  be  comparatively  unknown,  republishes  the  numbers,  which 
are  given  below,  together  with  the  weight  of  anhydrous  salt  per  100 
parts  of  water:— KCl,    -ll-P,  246;   NaCl,    -21-8°,   296;  NH^Cl, 

-15-8°,  22-9;  SrClg,- 18-7°,— ;  BaCl2  +  2H20, -7  8°,  251;  ZnSO^'{- 
7H20,-6-5^  37-3;  CuSO^  +  SHaO,  -16°,  13-5;  {J^fUXSO^  -1906°, 
€2-2;   KjCrO^,    -11-3°,  67*7;  NagSO^+lOHgO,   -1'2°,  40;  Na^SO^ 

+  7H2O,  -3-5°,  14  5;  NajCOg+lOHgO,  -2  1°,  5-3;  KNO3,  -2-85°, 
10-7  ;  NaNOj,  - 185°  585  ;  NH4NO3,  -  17*3°,  700 ;  Ba(N03)j,  -  07°, 
4-5;  Sr(N03)g,  -57°,  324;  PKNOa)^.  -27°,  36-2.  L.  M.  J. 

Freezing  Points  of  Dilute  Aqueous  Solutions.  III.  By  E.  H. 
LooMis  (Ann.  Phya,  Chem,,  1897,  [ii],  60,  523 — 546.  Compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  352). — The  author  has  coDtinued  his  researches  on  the  freezing 
points  of  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  and  in  the  results  here  brought  for- 
ward claims  an  accuracy  to  within  0  0005°.  Solutions  of  the  chloi.des 
of  lithium,  calcium,  and  strontium  give  molecular  depressious,  which 
at  first  decrease  with  rising  dilution,  and  after  attaining  a  minimum 
value  again  increase.  Stannic  chloride  in  the  most  dilute  solution 
examined  gives  a  molecular  reduction  of  126*1.  As  a  compound  con- 
taining five  ions  could  not  give,  even  on  complete  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation, a  greater  reduction  than  94*5,  the  author  concludes  that 
stannic  chloride  decomposes  in  aqueous  solution,  and  perhaps  forms 
SnClj  and  2HC1.  The  behaviour  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  gives  a 
molecular  reduction  of  28*2  in  the  most  dilute  solution  examined,  is 
taken  as  indicating  that  this  compound  dissociates  into  the  ions 
H  and  H^PO^.  In  keeping  with  this,  it  appears  that  KH2PO4  also 
dissociates  into  the  two  ions  K  and  H^PO^,  but  the  behaviour  of 
NajHPO^  is  best  explained  by  its  dissociation  into  the  thr^  ions,  Na,  Na, 
and  HPO4 ;  and  NagPO^  from  the  cryoscopic  results  must  be  regarded 
as  dissociated  into  Jour  ions.  Sodium  silicate,  NajSiOg,  like  stannic 
chloride^  gives  a  much  greater  molecular  depression  than  would  accord 
with  the  dissociation  hypothesis.  The  organic  acids,  acetic,  oxalic, 
succinic,  tartaric,  and  citric,  all  behave  as  electrolytes,  and  not  as  non- 
electrolytes.  Acetic  acid,  in  its  more  concentrated  solutions,  acts, 
however,  as  a  non-electrolyte,  the  molecular  depression  increasing 
regularly  with  the  concentration.  A  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tained with  the  values  deduced  from  the  Van't  Hoff  and  Arrhenius 
theories  shows  that  there  is  a  complete  accordance  for  the  chlorides  of 
lithium  and  calcium.  A  satisfactory  agreement  is  obtained  with  acetic, 
tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  and  the  agreement  is  also  fair  in  the  case  of 
strontium  chloride.  On  the  other  hand,  the  values  for  HNOj,  KOH, 
and  NaOH  do  not  agree  with  those  demanded  by  the  dissociation 
hypothesis,  differences  of  from  8  to  1 1  per  cent,  being  obtained  in  the 
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most  dilute  solutions.     The  differences  are,  curiously  enough,  less  for 
the  more  concentrated  solutions.  H.  C. 

Aniline  in  Cryoscopy.  By  G.  Ampola  and  C.  Rimatobi  {Gazzetta, 
1897,  27,  i,  36 — 51). — The  authors  have  made  series  of  determinations 
of  the  depressions  of  the  freezing  point  of  aniline  hy  bromohenzene, 
bromotoluene^  nitrobenzene,  chloroform,  bromoform,  ethylenic  bromide, 
benzene,  toluene,  paraxylene,  thiophen,  benzaldehyde,  ethylic  oxalate, 
pyridine,  piperidine,  dimethylaniline,  quinoline,  ortho-  and  para- 
toluidine,  coniine,  valeric  acid,  isobutyric  acid,  phenol,  cresol,  carvacrol, 
thymol,  methylic  alcohol,  ethylic  alcohol,  caprylic  alcohol,  benzylic 
alcohol,  isobutyric  alcohol,  and  the  diethylic  ether  of  glycerol.  The 
molecular  depression  calculated  as  the  mean  from  those  cases  in  which 
the  behaviour  is  most  regular  is  58'67,  whilst  the  value  calculated  by 
Raoult's  rule  is  5766. 

Aniline  differs  considerably  from  dimethylaniline  as  a  solvent  in 
cryoscopy  (compare  following  abstract)  in  that  its  behaviour  is  more 
like  that  of  acid  solvents  such  as  acetic  acid ;  compounds  containing 
hydrozyl  give  molecular  depressions  in  aniline  which  do  not  appreci- 
ably differ  from  those  given  by  compounds  containing  no  hydroxy!. 
This  analogy  of  behaviour  also  extends  to  fairly  concentrated  solutions, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  aniline  solutions  of  methylic,  ethylic,  and 
isobutyric  alcohols,  when  greater  deviations  than  usual  from  the  law 
are  observed.  Ethylenic  bromide  and  benzaldehyde  behave  abnormally, 
owing  probably  to  their  combining  with  the  solvent.  W.  J.  P. 

Dimethylaniline  in  Cryoscopy.  By  G.  Ahpola  and  C.  Rimatobi 
(Gazzetta,  1897,  27,  i,  51— 68).— The  authors  have  determined  the 
depressions  of  the  freezing  point  of  dimethylaniline  caused  by  benzene, 
toluene,  paraxylene,  thiophen,  bromotoluene,  chloroform,  bromoform, 
benzaldehyde,  nitrobenzene,  bromobenzene,  bromotoluene,  veratrol, 
ethylic  oxalate,  ethylenic  bromide,  methylic  alcohol,  isobutylic  alcohol, 
trimethylcarbinol,  benzylic  alcohol,  caprylic  alcohol,  the  diethylic  ether 
of  glycerol,  pyridine,  piperidine,  aniline,  quinoline,  orthotoluidine, 
formic  acid,  isobutyric  acid,  valeric  acid,  phenol,  paracresol,  thymol, 
and  carvacrol.  The  mean  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of 
dimethylaniline  calculated  from  the  most  suitable  of  the  above  deter- 
minations is  58,  whilst  that  calculated  by  Raoult's  rule  is  75 '02. 

Most  substances  behave  fairly  regularly  in  dimethylaniline  solution, 
and  as  a  solvent  this  base  resembles  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  halogen 
derivatives.  The  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point  caused  by 
the  alcohols  is  nearly  normal  in  dilute  solutions  and  diminishes  rapidly 
as  the  concentration  increases,  being  only  7  in  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of 
methylic  alcohol  in  dimethylaniline.  Phenol  and  paracresol  give  low 
molecular  depressions,  which  diminish  as  the  concentration  increases 
although  not  so  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  the  alcohols ;  thymol,  car- 
vacrol, and  the  alkaloids  show  fairly  normal  behaviour.  Formic  acid 
behaves  much  like  methylic  alcohol,  and  the  acids  generally  behave 
more  reg^arly  as  their  molecular  weights  rise.  The  hydrocarbons, 
ethers,  and  aldehydes  give  molecular  depressions  greater  than  the 
normal  in  dilute  solution,  and  as  the  concentration  increases  the  mole- 
cular depressions  assume  less  than  the  normal  value.  W.  J.  P. 
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Calculation  of  Heats  of  Dissociation  and  Combination  Based 
on  a  Theory  of  Valency  and  Affinity.  By  Joachim  Spebbeb  (Zeii. 
anarg,  Chem.,  1897,  14,  164 — 171). — Upon  certain  speculations  with 
reference  to  valency  and  affinity,  the  author  bases  calculations  of  the 
heats  of  dissociation  and  combination  of  some  of  the  elements.  The 
heat  of  dissociation  of  chlorine  is  given  as  44  Cal.,  and  the  heat  of 
combination  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine  as  66  Cal.  The  heat  of  dis- 
sociation of  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  calculated  as  83*9  Cal.,  and  the 
heat  of  combination  of  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  as 
112-7  Cal.  H.  C. 

Change  of  Free  Energy  in  the  Formation  of  Insoluble 
Mercury  Compoimds.  By  Stefan  Bugabszky  {ZeiL  anorg,  Chem.y 
1897,  14,  145— 163).— By  measuring  the  E.M.F.  of  certain  cells,  in 
which  mercurous  salts  react  with  soluble  electrolytes  producing  insoluble 
mercurous  compounds,  the  author  determines  the  change  of  free  energy 
in  the  reactions.  This  is  compared  with  the  total  energy  change,  the 
results  obtained,  given  in  heat  units,  being  as  follows : 

Reaction.  Total  energy.  Free  energy. 

HgCl  +  KBr    4010  cal.  2971  cal. 

HgCnHgOjj  +  KBr  12000   „  6906   „ 

HgCl  +  KI  (yellow  iodide) 9310  „  7134   „ 

HgCl  +  KI  (greenish-yellow  iodide) 9160   „  7127   „ 

HgCjHjOg  +  KI 17275   „  9883  „ 

2HgCl  +  2KOH -3280  „  7566   „ 

2HgC,H302+2KOH     13270  „  12138   „ 

HgS0.  +  2KCl  23330  „  13940   „ 

2HgCH-2KSH  23550   „  41348   „ 

HgNOg  +  KCl 12160   „  6930   „ 

The  soluble  electrolytes  were  employed  in  centinormal  solution. 

H.  C. 

Absolute  Determination  of  the  Expansion  of  Water.  By 
Max  THiESEy,  Kabl  Scheel,  and  H.  Diesselhobst  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.^ 
1897,  [ii],  eO,  340— 349).— The  principle  of  the  method  adopted  by 
Regnault  for  the  determination  of  the  expansion  of  mercury,  that  of 
measuring  the  heights  of  two  communicating  and  counterbalancing 
columns  of  the  liquid  maintained  at  different  temperatures,  was  adopted 
for  the  determination  of  the  expansion  of  water.  The  results  obtained 
for  the  densities  and  volumes  at  different  temperatures,  referred  to 
those  at  the  point  of  maximum  density,  were  as  follows : 
Temperature.  Density.  Volume. 

0°  0-9998679  10001321 

3-98  1-0000000  1-0000000 

10  0-9997272  10002728 

15  0-9991263  1-0008745 

20  0-9982298  1-0017733 

25  0-9970714  10029372 

30  0-9956732  10033456 

35  0-9940576  1-0059779 

40  0-9922417  1-0078190 

The  temperatures  are  those  of  the  hydrogen  thermometer.       H.  C. 
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Internal  Friction  of  Salt  Solutions  and  Mixtures.  By 
Abistides  Kanitz  {Zeit.  physikal.  C/tem.,  1897,  22,  336— 357).— The 
internal  friction  was  determined  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  salt 
solutions,  Ostwald's  form  of  apparatus  being  employed.  According  to 
Arrhenius,  the  effect  of  dilution  is  given  by  the  expression  £r= -4*  Bv, 
where  ff  is  the  friction  of  the  mixture,  A  and  B  that  of  the  com- 
ponents, and  X  and  y  their  respective  volumes.  This  equation  is  first 
tested  for  a  number  of  single  salts,  namely,  solutions  of  ammonia, 
Ammonium  chloride,  ammonium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  potassium 
hydroxide,  potassium  carbonate,  potassium  dichromate,  sodium 
hydroxide,  sodium  carbonate,  ferric  chloride,  and  dichloraoetic  acid, 
the  concentration  varying  from  2N  to  N/8.  The  observed  and  calcu- 
lated values  agree  well  in  most  cases,  but  the  values  are  throughout 
little  removed  from  unity.  The  difference  between  the  friction  co- 
efficients of  the  hydroxide  and  chloride  is  much  less  in  the  case  of  the 
Ammonium  than  of  the  potassium  salts,  a  result  attributed  to  the  slight 
xlissociation  of  the  ammonium  hydroxide.  The  difference,  however,  in 
the  case  of  the  quaternary  amines  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
the  potassium  compounds.  In  the  amines,  the  friction  increases  with 
the  addition  of  methyl  or  ethyl  groups,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
change  from  the  trimethyl-  to  tetramethyl-ammonium  chloride.  A 
large  number  of  salt  solutions  were  also  examined  ;  Arrhenius' 
formula  giving  on  the  whole  results  in  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tions. In  some  cases,  differences  may  be  ascribed  to  dissociation 
changes  consequent  on  the  mixtures  of  the  solutions ;  in  others,  to  the 
formation  of  double  salts,  as  in  many  solutions  containing  mercuric 
chloride.  The  friction  in  the  case  of  ferric  chloride  is  very  great,  and 
is  probably  due  to  hydrolytic  decomposition  and  the  formation  of 
colloidal  solutions,  hence  by  the  additions  the  friction  is  considerably 
less  than  that  calculated.  Molecular  complexes  are  also  probably 
formed  in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  potassium  or  sodium  and  lead  nitrate, 
or  potassium  or  sodium  and  strontium  nitrates,  results  also  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  work  of  Le  Blanc  and  Noyes  (Abstr.,  1891, 
388).  L.  M.  J. 

The  Formation  and  Changes  of  Solids.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald 
{Zeit  physikaL  Chem,,  1897,22,  289— 330).— The  author  first  considers 
the  solidification  of  overcooled  melted  solids  and  the  crystallisation  of 
supersaturated  solutions,  and  endeavours  to  determine  the  least  amount 
of  solid  which  can  bring  about  the  change.  Salol  (melting  point  39*5°) 
was  found  very  convenient  for  the  purpose,  as  it  may  be  kept  over- 
cooled  for  weeks,  although  a  hair,  or  filament  of  glass,  that  has  been 
drawn  lightly  across  a  crystal  can  effect  the  solidification  of  the  liquid. 
The  hair  or  glass  may,  however,  be  "  sterilised  "  by  drawing  a  few  times 
between  the  fingers,  or  more  certainly  by  heating  to  40°.  By  well  mixing 
the  salol  with  nine  times  its  weight  of  an  inactive  compound,  such  as 
quartz  powder,  and  repeating  this  process,  the  solid  may  be  **  diluted  " 
to  any  desired  extent,  and  it  was  found  that,  if  freshly  prepared,  this 
•dilution  has  to  be  done  six  times  before  the  solid  loses  its  speciBc 
power  j  but  on  standing  for  two  days  the  D.4  was  also  found  incapable 
of  effecting  the  solidification,  that  is,  had  lost  the  properties  of  solid 
salol.     This  may  be  due  to  the  salol  no  longer  being  present  in  the 
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solid  state,  bnt  in  the  gaseoas  form  condensed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
dilating  solid,  and  analogous  results  were  obtained  in  other  cases.  The 
author  gives  to  the  above  form  of  instability,  where  the  change  to 
solid  can  only  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  solid  itself,  the  name 
of  "  metastabUe,''  the  term  labile  being  applied  to  those  cases  where 
other  causes  may  effect  the  solidification,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
liquids  cooled  much  below  the  melting  point.  The  general  law  i& 
stated  that,  during  a  transition  from  a  particular  state  to  one  of 
greater  stability,  the  change  is  not  necessarily  to  the  most  stable  but 
to  the  nearest.  This  law  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  examples^ 
such  as  the  solidification  of  melted  sulphur  to  the  monoclinic  and  not 
the  rhombic  form,  the  changes  of  mercuric  iodide,  the  formation  of 
liquid  drops  of  benzoic  and  other  acids  when  precipitated  by  mineral 
adds,  the  production  of  potassium  chloride  and  hypochlorite  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  potassium  hydroxide,  &o.  The  crystallisation  of 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  sodium  chlorate  is  more  fully  examined, 
and  it  is  found  that  moisture  or  an  unsaturated  solution  lowered  the 
activity  of  the  diluted  crystals ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  a 
saturated  or  supersaturated  solution.  A  method  of  observation 
analogous  to  the  'culture'  method  of  bacteriology  is  described,  by 
which  the  limiting  quantity  of  salt  capable  of  effecting  the  solidifica- 
tion was  obtained  as  0*6  x  10"^^  Similar  work  with  alums,  sodium 
potassium  tartrate,  borax,  and  barium  chloride  is  recorded,  the  necessary 
dilution  of  the  solid  and  the  time  elapsing  before  crystallisation  being 
found  to  vary  greatly.  The  capability  of  effecting  crystallisation  is, 
the  author  considers,  a  most  convenient  and  certain  test  for  iso- 
morphism; thus,  overcooled  melted  metachloronitrobenzene  solidifies 
on  the  addition  of  metabromonitrobenzene,  but  not  on  the  addition  of 
either  the  parachloro-  or  parabromo-compound.  L.  M.  J. 

Inflammability  of  Exploeive  Mixtures  of  Gases.  By  Fried- 
BICH  Ehich  (ifo7ta<«^,  1897, 18,  6 — 26). — When  the  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  is  exploded,  a  small 
residue  always  escapes  combustion ;  this  probably  existed  as  a  layer 
coating  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  by  which  it  was  so  far  cooled  that  the 
explosion  was  no  longer  propagated  in  it.  In  order  to  obtain  an 
approximate  estimation  of  the  thickness  of  this  layer,  electrodes  were 
constructed  consisting  of  pointed  aluminium  (or  platinum)  wires  of 
1  mm.  diameter  enclosed  in  glass  capillary  tubes,  the  ends  of  which 
were  ground  fiat  so  that  the  terminal  points  of  the  wires  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  plane  glass  surfaces  thus  produced.  These  electrodes 
were  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  so  as  to  penetrate  vertically  the 
walls  of  a  horizontal  thick  glass  tube  ;  the  lower  electrode  was  cemented 
in  the  waU,  the  upper  could  be  moved  up  and  down  through  a  stuffing- 
box  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw.  The  horizontal  tube  having 
been  filled  with  the  gaseous  mixture,  the  upper  electrode  was  made  to 
touch  the  lower  one  ;  it  was  then  screwed  back  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
at  each  resting-place  a  spark  was  passed.  At  first,  the  very  short 
sparks  obtained  were  unable  to  bring  about  an  explosion  of  the  gas  ; 
as  soon  as  an  explosion  occurred,  the  distance  apart  of  the  electrodes 
was  noted,  and  this  was  taken  as  the  length  of  the  shortest  spark  that 
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would  produce  an  explosion  of  the  mixture  in  question.  With  elec- 
trodes of  5*5  mm.  diameter,  this  length  was  022  mm.  in  a  mixture 
of  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  with  1  vol.  of  oxygen  under  normal  conditions ; 
and  since  the  distance  aparfc  of  the  two  flat  surfaces  of  the  electrodes 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  surfaces,  this 
distance  may  he  taken  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  in  which  the  ex- 
plosion can  only  just  propagate  itself.  This  distance  is  independent 
of  the  metal  of  the  electrode ;  with  electrodes  of  smaller  diameter 
(2*0  mm.),  it  is  found  to  he  slightly  less,  hut  a  diameter  of  2*7  mm. 
suffices  to  give  the  same  result  as  one  of  5*5  mm. 

The  more  easily  inflammahle  a  gaseous  mixture  is,  the  shorter  will 
be  the  spark  that  is  just  able  to  explode  it.  Defining  inflamma- 
bility in  this  way  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  minimum  length  of 
spark  necessary  for  explosion,  it  is  found  that,  with  mixtures  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  of  2 : 1  and  1:1  by  volume,  and 
under  pressures  varying  from  730  mm.  to  156  mm.,  the  inflamma- 
bility is  nearly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  but  increases  rather 
more  rapidly.  The  effect  of  temperature  is  small;  an  increase 
from  the  ordinary  temperature  to  380°  only  increases  the  inflammability 
by  |th. 

It  is  found  that  dilution  of  the  electrolytic  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  (2:1  by  volume)  with  oxygen  actually  increases  the  inflamma- 
bility, the  maximum  inflammability  being  attained  when  the  gases  are 
present  in  equal  proportions  by  volume.  Dilution  with  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  or  carbonic  anhydride  at  first  occasions  a  slight  increase  of 
inflammability,  and  finally  a  decrease,  comparison  being  made  with 
pure  electrolytic  gas  under  a  pressure  equal  to  its  partial  pressure 
in  the  diluted  sample.  0.  F,  B. 

Affinity  CoDstants  and  Constitution  of  Organic  Acids.  By 
BoHDAN  SzTSZKOWSKi  {ZeU.  physHcal  Chem.,  1897,2^  173— 188).^The 
first  series  of  acids  investigated  were  chiefly  derivatives  of  hydracrylic 
acid,  the  molecular  conductivity  and  affinity  constants  being  deter- 
mined at  25°.  In  compounds  containing  secondary  hydroxy!,  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  alkyl  group  for  hydrogen  causes  in  general  a  decrease  of 
the  affinity  constant,  whilst  the  introduction  of  phenyl  gives  rise  to  a 
very  marked  increase.  In  acids  containing  tertiary  hydroxy],  dis- 
placement of  the  hydrogen  by  hydrocarbon  radicles  always  causes  a 
slight  increase,  so  that  the  effect  of  substitution  by  one  and  the  same 
substituent  is  not  dependent  on  its  electrochemical  character  only. 
The  constants  of  the  secondary  compounds  are  also  throughout  con- 
siderably less  than  those  of  the  corresponding  tertiary  compounds. 
The  affinity  constants  of  unsaturated  acids  are  considerably  greater 
than  those  of  the  corresponding  saturated  acids,  whilst  the  passage  to 
the  acetylenic  compound  is  marked  by  a  still  further  increase.  As  the 
constant  also  increases  with  approach  of  the  electi'onegative  groups,  the 
author  considers  it  probable  that  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms  are 
nearer  together  than  singly-linked  atoms,  whilst  the  triple  linking 
indicates  still  greater  proximity,  the  great  instability  of  the  latter 
compounds  being  due  to  this  fact  and  the  electrical  repulsion  of  the 
atoms.     The  methyl  group  is  also  considered  to  be  more  electronegative 
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than  hydrogen,  and  iso-radicles  are  more  electronegative  than  those 
ivith  normal  structure.  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  the  Reaction  between  Ferrous  Chloride,  Potaa- 
sium  Chlorate,  and  Hydrogen  Chloride.  By  Aethue  A.  Noyes 
and  R.  S.  Wason  {Zeit.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  210— 221).— The  re- 
action between  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium  chlorate  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  was  found  by  Hood  (Abstr.,  1886,  301)  to 
be  of  the  second  order,  the  velocity  being  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  concentrations  of  the  two  salts,  the  acid  exerting  an  accelerative 
influence,  the  velocity  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  acid  concen- 
tration. The  authors  have  studied  the  simpler  case  of  the  chlorides, 
and  determined  the  velocity  of  reaction  for  several  different  sets  of  ex- 
periments, the  velocity  being  calculated  for  both  second  order  and 
third  order  reactions.  Although  with  excess  of  acid  the  equation  for 
a  reaction  of  the  second  order  apparently  gives  a  satisfactory  constant, 
yet  the  reaction  is  seen  to  be  of  the  third  order,  this  constant  only  vary- 
ing irregularly  from  157  to  184  through  the  whole  set  of  experiments, 
whereas  the  second  order  constant  increased  regularly  from  343  to 
2130,  whilst  the  acid  concentration  increased  from  n/10  to  n/2.  The 
actual  course  of  the  reaction,  however,  is  not  evident,  as  apparently 
more  than  three  molecules  of  the  compounds  interact.  The  effect  of 
temperature  was  investigated  by  means  of  a  series  of  researches  at  0% 
10°,  20°,  30°,  40°,  and  50°,  and  the  equation  log  K^/K^  =  A{T^  -  T^jT^T^ 
was^  found  to  give  a  constant  value  for  A  ;  this  result  accords  with 
Van't  Hoff's  expression  d  log  Kjdt^AjT^  +  B  when  jB  =  0,  which  ob- 
tains in  many  other  reactions  (Abstr.,  1889,  1044,  1103). 

L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Formation  and  Decomposition  of  Ethereal  Salts. 
By  Osc.  Kjtoblauch  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.y  1897,  22,  268—276).— 
The  reaction  CgH^-OH  +  CHj'COOH  ^  CHg-COOCgHg  +  HgO  was  in- 
vestigated in  order  to  determine  whether  the  velocity  of  decomposition 
of  the  ethereal  salt  obtained  by  a  direct  determination  was  actually 
equal  to  that  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  interaction  of  the 
alcohol  and  acid.  By  the  *  direct '  action,  the  ratio  of  the  direct  and 
inverse  velocities  was  found  to  be  2*81,  and  from  the  'inverse'  action 
the  ratio  2*67  was  obtained,  the  mean  value  2  74  being  afterwards 
used  in  the  calculations.  By  this  means,  the  value  I'Ol  x  10~^  was  ob- 
tained for  the  inverse  (decomposition)  velocity  by  calculation  from  the 
'direct'  reaction^  and  the  value  0*99  x  10~^  was  obtained  from  the 
measurement  of  the  velocity  of  decomposition,  the  agreement  being 
well  within  the  experimental  limits.  L.  M.  J. 

Chemical  Proportions.  By  F.  Wald  {Zeit.  phyaihU.  C/ism.,  1897, 
22,  253 — 267).--^The  author  gives  an  account  and  explanation  of  the 
generally  accepted  laws  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that  in  compounds  derived  by  the  interaction  of  others  the  law  of  mul- 
tiple proportions  must  hold,  or  as  he  finally  states  it :  "  If  in  a  series  of 
chemical  compounds  containing  one  common  constituent  we  take  such 
quantities  that  this  constituent  is  present  in  equal  quantity  in  all. 
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then  the  quantities  of  any  other  constituent  which  occur  in  difEerent 
members  of  the  series  have  a  rational  greatest  common  measure." 

L.  M.  J. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


A  Convenient  Method  for  Purifying  Water.  By  Habbt  C. 
Jones  and  E.  Mackay  (Zeit  physikal.  Chem,,  1897,  22,  237—238). — 
To  obtain  water  suitable  for  physico-chemical  measurements,  the 
authors  add  some  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acidto  ordinary 
distilled  water,  and  distil  from  a  large  flask.  The  vapour  is  passed 
into  a  retort  sloping  upwards,  and  containing  distilled  water,  with 
potassium  permanganate  and  sodium  hydroxide ;  the  end  of  the  neck 
is  packed  with  glass  wool,  and  fitted  with  a  receiver  passing  to  a 
block  tin  condenser.  No  corks  are  employed,  all  packing  being  made 
with  asbestos,  and  the  glass  wool  is  washed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  first  portion  of  the 
distillate  is  neglected,  as  it  contains  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  and 
large  quantities  can  then  be  readily  obtained  with  a  conductivity  of 
about  1-5— 2-0  x  10-*.  L.  M.  J. 

Fluoroxyiodates.  By  Eudolph  F.  Weinland  and  O.  Lauensteik 
[Ber,,  1897,  30,  866— 869).— By  the  actionof  a  40  percent,  solution  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  on  iodates  of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  ammonium,  an 
oxygen  atom  is  replaced  by  fluorine,  the  resulting  di fluoroxyiodates 
being  well-defined  crystalline  substancea  Potassium  difluoroxyiodaU, 
KIOjFlg,  forms  large,  colourless  prisms,  which  in  the  dry  condition 
are  tolerably  stable,  but  when  exposed  to  moist  air  readily  split  up 
into  the  iodate  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  heated,  the  difluoroxy- 
iodate  first  melts  and  then  decomposes,  iodine^and  oxygen  being  evolved. 
Calcium  chloride  gives  a  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride,  with  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt. 

Ammonium  difluoroxyiodate,  NH^IOgFlg,  has  the  same  crystalline 
form  as  the  potassium  salt,  and  behaves  similarly  to  it,  except  when 
heated.     Sodium  difluoroxyiodate  forms  thin,  hexagonal  plates. 

Contrary  to  the  observation  of  Ditto,  the  authors  find  that  iodic  acid 
is  without  action  on  hydrofluoric  acid,  even  when  heated,  the  iodic  acid 
being  always  recovered  unchanged.  Other  fluoroxyiodates  are  being 
investigated.  J.  F.  T. 

Conditions  of  the  Direct  Combination  of  Hydrogen  and 
Sulphur.  By  H.  P^labon  (C(ympU  rend.,  1897,  124,  686— 688).— At 
440^  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur  is  limited  by  the 
reverse  reaction,  and  between  215^  and  350^  it  is  also  limited,  but  not 
by  the  reverse  reaction,  since  hydrogen  sulphide  is  not  decomposed  by 
heat  between  these  limits  of  temperature.  Experiments  have  there- 
fore been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  direct  com- 
bination at  temperatures  below  440°.  When  hydrogen  and  sulphur 
are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  which  are  opened  after  being  allowed  to  cool, 
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the  final  compoBition  of  the  gaseous  mixture  depends  on  the  mass  of 
sulphur  employed,  and  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  higher 
the  higher  the  proportion  of  sulphur.  The  composition  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  in  the  cooled  tube  corresponds  the  more  nearly  with  that  of 
the  gaseous  mixture  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  the  smaller 
the  mass  of  the  sulphur.  When  the  proportion  of  the  sulphur  is  low, 
but  yet  in  excess,  combination  takes  place  more  quickly  the  higher  the 
temperature,  and  the  maximum  quantity  of  hydrogen  sulphide  that  can 
be  formed  increases  very  regularly  with  the  temperature.  Experiments 
with  larger  masses  of  sulphur  show  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  dissolved  by  the  fused  sulphur  increases  with  the  temperature. 
When  the  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  nitrogen,  the  maximum  quantity  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  formed  is  less  than  with  pure  hydrogen  for  the  same 
time  of  heating,  but,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  difference  is 
smaller  the  higher  the  temperature  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  207). 

0.  H.  B. 

Sulphuryl  Chloride.  By  Bronislaw  Pawlewski  {Ber.y  1897,  30, 
765 — 767). — Owing  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  being  somewhat 
confused,  the  author  considered  it  necessary  to  reinvestigate  the  proper- 
ties of  this  compound.  It  boils  (pressure  =  760  mm.)  at  69'1 — 69*2°,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1-66738,  at  4720° ;  its  refractive  index  B^  =  35  92,  and 
its  critical  temperature  after  the  first  heating  lies  between  217 — 252°, 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  tube.  The  dissociation  of 
the  compound  begins  at  160°,  and  at  240 — 250°  the  vapour  density  is 
no  longer  normal.  J.  F.  T. 

The  Freezing  Point  of  Dilate  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Wilhelh 
HiLLMAYB  {MonatsLy  1897,  18,  27— 33).— The  following  results  were 
obtained : 

Percentage  of    sul- )      ^.^^      3.^^      ^.^^      5.^3      ^.^^      802. 

phunc  acid  j 

Preezingpoint        ...  -  078°-  M6°- 1*65°-  205°  -  2-55°-  3-61°. 

These  results  agree  well  with  those  of  Pfaundler  and  Schnegg  {jSitz- 
ungsber,  Kaiaerl,  Ahad.  Wias.,  1875,  71),  and  differ  from  those  of  Pictet 
(Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  106),  who  found  values  for  the  freezing  point 
above  0°.  C.  F.  B. 

Sodium  Thioselenide.  By  Cabl  Messinoeb  {Ber.,  1897,  30, 
805 — 806). — When  selenium  is  boiled  with  aqueous  sodium  hydro- 
sulphide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  yields  a  solution  from  which 
alcohol  precipitates  sodium  thioselenide,  NagSScg  +  5H2O,  as  a  mass  of 
dark  red  scales  ;  the  salt  is  hygroscopic  and  rapidly  decomposes  in  the 
air,  sodium  sulphide  and  selenium  being  formed.  A.  H. 

Nitrogen  Sulphide.  By  Amebico  Andbeocci  {Zeit  anorg,  Chem,y 
1897, 14, 246 — 250). — ^The  author  has  commenced  an  examination  of  the 
chlorides  of  nitrogen  sulphide  with  the  object  of  elucidating  the  con« 
stitution  of  nitrogen  sulphide.  The  nitrogen  sulphide  is  prepared  by 
the  method  described  by  Fordos  Gelis  {Anncdm,  1851,  80,  260),  and 
melts  at  178 — 179°.  The  determinations  of  the  molecular  weight  by 
the  boiling  point  method,   using   as   solvents   benzene  and   carbon 
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tetrachloride,  agree  with  the  formula  N^S^,  and  confirm  the  determina< 
tions  of  Clever  and  Muthmann. 

The  yellow  nitrogen  sulphide  chloride,  N^S^Cl^,  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing nitrogen  sulphide  suspended  in  carbon  tetrachloride  with  chlorine. 
The  chloride  is  stable  when  preserved  under  carbon  tetrachloride,  and 
crystallises  without  decomposition  from  hot,  dry  benzene.  Determina- 
tions of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  using  benzene 
as  solvent,  agree  with  the  formula  N^S^Gl^.  When  the  benzene  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  water,  it  decomposes,  and  yields  sulphurous 
anhydride  and  nitrogen  chloride.  When,  however,  it  is  treated 
direcfcly  with  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  no  appreciable  rise  in 
temperature  takes  place,  it  also  yields  an  insoluble  powder  which  con- 
tains nitrogen  sulphide.  When  warmed,  it  yields  the  red  chloride  and 
other  compounds ;  by  the  action  of  cold  ammonia,  it  is  reconverted 
into  nitrogen  sulphide,  and  is  decomposed  by  absolute  methylic  and 
ethylic  alcohols  and  phenol.  When  treated  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
in  benzene  solution,  it  yields  a  bright  yellow  compound  which  is  only 
slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water,  but  immediately  by  lukewarm  water. 

E.  C.  R 

Seleno-caBenatoB.  By  Cabl  Messinger  {Ber.,  1 897, 30, 797 — 805). 
— The  author  has  prepared  a  number  of  salts  intermediate  between 
sodium  arsenate,  tbioarsenate  and  selenarsenate  by  the  action  of  the 
sodium  compounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  and  oxygen  on  the  selenosul- 
phides  of  arsenic  and  in  other  similar  ways.  NagAsO^SSe  +  lOH^O  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  aqueous  soda  on  arsenic  triselenobisulphide, 
and  crystallises  in  white,  matted  needles  which  decompose  in  the  air. 
Acids  cause  the  precipitation  of  sulphur  and  selenium  from  its  solution. 
When  arsenic  diselenotrisulphide  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  soda,  the  salt 
'N&^As^^Sfi^  +  2OH2O  is  produced  in  colourless, radiating  needles  which 
are  tolerably  stable  in  dry  air.  The  mother  liquor  from  this  salt  con- 
tains a  saltf  Na0As2SQSe2Os  +  2OH2O,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles.  The  salt  Na^ASoS^Se+lGHgO  is  formed  when  arsenic  di- 
selenotrisulphide is  treated  with  aqueous  sodium  hydrosulphide ;  the 
yellow  prisms  are  stable  in  dry  air,  and  acids  precipitate  arsenic  trisul- 
phide  and  sulphur  from  its  solution.  The  salt  Nag AsSgSe  +  SHgO  is 
produced  when  arsenic  triselenodisulphide  is  treated  with  aqueous 
sodium  hydrosulphide,  and  crystallises  in  well  developed  prisms ; 
acids  precipitate  arsenic  diselenotrisulphide  from  its  solution.  The 
salt  NagAsS^Scj  +  9H2O  is  formed  when  arsenic  triselenide  (1  mol.)  is 
fused  with  selenium  (1  atom)  and  sulphur  (1  atom)  and  the  whole  dis- 
solved in  sodium  hydrosulphide ;  it  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow  prisms, 
and  is  decomposed  in  solution  by  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  selenide  and  sulphide,  whilst  sulphur,  selenium,  and  the  tri- 
selenide and  trisulphide  of  arsenic  are  deposited. 

The  salt  Nag AsSSOj  +  9H2O  is  formed  together  with  sodium  mono- 
selenothioarsenate  when  arsenic  triselenide  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  sodium  thioselenide  and  sulphide ;  it  crystallises  in  red,  hygroscopic 
prisms,  and  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
selenide  and  sulphide  and  precipitation  of  arsenic  trisulphide  and 
selenium.  The  salt  Na<) AsgSgSoaOg  +  SGHgO,  obtained  by  dissolving 
{^rsenious  oxide,  sulphur,  and  seleniuni  in  a(jueous  soda,  crystallises  in 
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large,  white  prisms  and  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  acids  with  precipita- 
tion of  sulphur  and  selenium,  whilst  a  sulphoxj-salt  remains  in 
solution.  The  mother  liquor  from  this  salt  contains  the  salt 
NagAsgSgSeOg  +  24H2O,  which  closely  resembles  the  foregoinfir.  The 
salt  NaQASgSgSes+lBHgO  is  obtained  in  brownish-yellow  prisms  by 
boDing  sodium  diselenothioarsenate,  NajAsS^Sej*  with  sodium  hydro- 
sulphide,  2  molecules  of  the  latter  being  necessary  to  replace  a  single 
atom  of  selenium  by  sulphur.  It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the 
solubilities  of  these  salts  that  an  sirsenate  is  more  soluble  the  greater 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid  residue  contained  in  it.  A.  H. 

Conversion  of  Diamond  into  Graphite  in  a  Crookes'  Tube. 
By  Henri  Moissan  {Conipt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  653— -655). — Diamonds 
which  had  been  subjected  to  molecular  bombardment  in  a  Crookes'  tube 
were  completely  blackened  on  the  surface,  and  after  prolonged  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  yielded  graphitic  oxide,  which, 
when  heated,  changed  into  pyrographitic  acid.  The*  graphite  was  very 
slowly  oxidised,  and  in  this  respect  behaved  like  graphite  formed  at  a 
high  temperature.  After  four  treatments  with  the  oxidising  mixture, 
the  diamonds  were  still  covered  with  a  maroon-brown  film  of  finely- 
divided  carbon. 

Since  diamond  is  not  converted  into  graphite  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe,  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular  bombardment  must  produce  a 
temperature  which  exceeds  2000°.  The  behaviour  of  the  graphite,  in 
fact,  indicates  that.it  has  been  formed  at  a  temperature  similar  to  that 
of  the  electric  arc,  or  about  3600°.  0.  H.  B. 

Helium  and  Argon.  III.  Experiments  which  show  the  In* 
activity  of  these  Elements.  By  William  Bamsat  and  J.  Norman 
Collie  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1896,  60,  53 — 56). — ^The  paper  contains  a 
record  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  to  test  the  possibility  of 
forming  compounds  of  helium  and  argon. 

On  maintaining  an  electric  arc,  the  electrodes  of  which  were  thin  pencils 
of  gas  carbon,  for  several  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  argon,  a  slow  ex- 
pansion took  place,  and  on  sparking  the  resulting  gas  with  oxygen, 
carbonic  anhydride  was  produced.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
possibly  a  compound  of  argon  had  been  formed,  but  on  further 
examination  it  was  shown  that,  although  apparently  all  gas  had  been 
removed  from  the  carbon  electrodes  before  admitting  argon,  some 
carbonic  anhydride  still  remained  occluded  and  that  prolonged  heating 
had  expelled  this  gas  and  converted  it  into  the  monoxide. 

By  the  action  of  producer  gas  on  a  mixture  of  barium  carbonate  and 
carbon  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  a  substance  rich  in 
barium  cyanide  is  obtained,  from  which  all  the  nitrogen  was  recovered 
by  Dumas*  process.  The  whole  of  the  nitrogen  disappeared  in  presence 
of  oxygen  and  soda,  leaving  no  residue,  thus  showing  that  no  argon 
had  entered  into  combination. 

A  mixture  of  argon  with  the  vapour  of  carbon  tetrachloride  was 
exposed  to  the  silent  electric  discharge  from  a  powerful  induction  coil. 
Here  again,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  other  chlorides  of 
carbon  was  produced,  argon  did  not  enter  into  the  reaction,  but  was 
recovered  without  loss  of  volume. 

23-8 
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In  experimenting  with  helium,  the  gas  was  circulated  oyer  the 
reagent  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  observations  made  of  any  alteration 
in  volume  or  any  marked  change  in  the  reagent  employed.  In  no  case  was 
there  any  reason  to  suspect  that  helium  had  entered  into  combination. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  substances  tried: — sodium,  silicon,  beryllium, 
ziDC,  cadmium,  boron,  yttrium,  thallium,  titanium,  thorium,  tin,  lead, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  sulphur,  selenium,  uranium, 
chlorine,  cobalt,  platinum,  mixtures  of  soda-lime  and  potassium  nitrate 
and  soda-lime  and  sulphur,  and  benzene. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  any  compound  of  helium  capable  of  existence 
will  probably  be  endothermic,  and  the  two  methods  of  producing  such 
a  compound,  namely,  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  and  the  influence 
of  the  silent  electric  discbarge,  have  been  tried  in  vain.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  concluded  that  helium  and  argon  are  incapable  of  forming  com- 
pounds. A.  W.  C. 

Amount  of  Argon  and  Helium  contained  in  the  Qas  firom 
the  Bath  Springs.  By  Lobd  Rayleigh  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1896,  GO, 
56 — 57). — The  refractivity  found  for  the  residue  from  the  gas  of  the 
Bath  springs  after  removal  of  all  gases  known  until  recently,  was  found 
to  be  0*896  referred  to  air.  The  proportional  amount  of  helium  is, 
therefore,  8  per  cent.,  or  1  '2  parts  per  thousand  of  the  original  volume. 

A.  W.  C. 

Drying  and  Deliquescence  of  Certain  Salts.  By  F.  W.  Shither 
(Amer,  Chem.  J,,  1897,  19,  227.  Compare  Hake,  Proc,  1896, 12,  33).— 
Tabulated  records  of  the  relative  power  possessed  by  certain  inorganic 
salts  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  are  given.  From  these  it 
would  appear  that  lithium  chloride,  which  is  extremely  hygroscopic  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  is  soon  rendered  anhydrous  when  heated  in  a 
steam  bath  at  97 — 98^.  Calcium  chloride,  under  similar  conditions, 
retains  less  than  IHgO  after  from  30 — 40  hours'  heating,  and  after- 
wards loses  and  regains  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount  repeatedly. 
Calcium  nitrate  behaves  in  much  the  same  way.  Both  the  chloride 
and  nitrate  of  magnesium  retain  IHgO  obstinately,  and  theiv  lose 
water  and  acid  gradually,  some  magnesium  hydroxide  being  formed. 

When  the  same  salts  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  nearly  saturated 
with  moisture,  they  continue  to  absorb  water  most  conspicuously, 
lithium  chloride  taking  up  more  than  15  times  its  weight.  During 
the  exposure,  a  period  is  noticed  when  this  Bait  ceases  to  absorb 
moisture,  and  the  others  lose  in  weight,  but  afterwards  an  increase  in 
weight  is  noticed  in  all  cases. 

The  author  concludes  that  these  salts  do  not  form  any  hydrates 
when  in  the  liquid  state  at  ordinary  temperature.  A.  W.  C. 

Micrographic  Study  of  some  Italian  Cements.  By  Lorenzo 
BuccA  and  Giuseppe  Oddo  {Gazzeita,  1896,  26,  ii,  549—554). — The 
authors  have  examined  three  Italian  cements,  and  criticise  Le  Chatelier's 
conclusions.     (Compare  Oddo  and  Manzella,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  246.) 

W.  J.  P. 

Hydrates  of  Cadmium  Sulphate.  By  Fbanz  Mylius  and 
BOBBBT  Funk  {Ber,j  1897, 30,  824— 833).— The  authors  confirm  Etard's 
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work  (Abstr.,  1888,  645)  on  the  solubility  of  ordinary  crystallised 
cadmium  sulphate,  SCdSO^  +  SHgO.  The  solubility  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum at  74°,  when  the  percentage  of  substance  dissolved  is  46 '7  ;  from 
74°  to  100°  the  solubility  rapidly  diminishes.  When  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  cadmium  sulphate  is  slowly  evaporated  at  70°,  large  crystals  of 
the  ordinary  hydrate,  SOdSO^  +  SHgO,  are  obtained,  but  if  evaporated 
at  80°  a  microcrystalline  powder  is  deposited.  The  same  powder  is 
obtained  at  100°;  it  consists  of  the  hydrate  CdS04  +  H20,  and  does 
not  lose  its  witter  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  The  sudden  drop  in  the 
BolubUity  of  the  ordinary  hydrate  at  74°  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  con- 
version into  the  hydrate  CdSO^  +  HgO,  which,  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, slowly  combines  with  water  to  form  the  ordinary  hydrate. 
•  A  new  hydrate,  CdS04  +  7H2O,  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  cadmium 
sulphate,  saturated  at  74°,  is  suddenly  cooled  to  below  — 17° ;  on  raising 
the  temperature,  the  greater  part  of  the  mixture  melts,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  a  granular  precipitate  remains  behind ;  this  needs  to  be 
carefully  separated,  and  consists  of  the  hydrate  CdSO^  +  TH^O.  The 
moist  compound  appears  to  be  stable  at  temperatures  below  +  4° ;  at 
this  temperature,  however,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  the  ordinary 
hydrate.  The  solubility  of  the  new  hydrate  increases  slowly  from 
44-45  per  cent.  (OdSO^)  at  -  17°  to  48*7  per  cent.  (CdSO^)  at  - 45°. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  ordinary  hydrate  does  not  effloresce 
on  exposure  to  the  air ;  they  have,  further,  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
hydrate  2CdS04  +  5H20  described  by  Rose  {Ann,  Vhya.  Chem.,  86, 
305),  or  the  hydrate  CdS04  +  4H2O  described  by  Stromeyer.  Ordi- 
nary crystallised  cadmium  sulphate  readily  effloresces,  and,  when 
powdered,  loses  all  its  water  at  100° ;  this  is  due  to  small  quantities  of 
acid  contained  in  the  crystals ;  when  quite  free  from  acid,  the  crystals 
are  extremely  stable. 

AtO°, 

1  mol.  MgSO^ -I-  7H2O  requires  18'9  mols.  HjO  for  solution. 
„    ZnS04-h7H20       „       13-4    „        „       „ 
„    CdS04+7H20       „         3-4    „        „       „        „ 
That  is,  for  this  temperature  the  solubility  increases  with  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal.  J.  J.  S. 

Earth  oontained  in  Monazite  Sands.  By  Paul  ScHiiTZENBEROEB 
and  0.  BouDOUAED  (CompU  rend,,  1897,  124,  481— 486).— The  crystal- 
lised cerium  sulphate  prepared  from  monazite  sands  contains  an  oxide 
of  higher  molecular  weight  than  that  contained  in  cerium  sulphate 
prepared  from  cerite. 

After  removal  of  didymium,  lanthanum,  and  thorium,  fractional 
crystallisation  of  the  sulphate  yields  (1)  a  cerium  with  an  atomic 
weight  a  little  below  138,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
cupric  oxide  ;  (2)  a  cerium  with  an  atomic  weight  of  about  148,  the 
sulphate  of  which  is  precipitated  by  cupric  oxide,  and  also  by  sodium 
sulphate ;  (3)  a  cerium  of  atomic  weight  about  157,  the  sulphate  of 
which  is  precipitated  by  cupric  oxide,  but  not  by  sodium  sulphate^  and  is 
characterised  by  a  peculiar,  gummy  appearance  which  its  aqueous 
solutions  acquire  during  concentration.  All  three  oxides  yield  yellow 
eerie  salts  which  are  converted  on  heating  into  white  cerous  salts,  and 
they  all  behave  in  the  same  way  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  presence  of 
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sodium  hydroxide,  and  with  ammonium  oxalate.     Their  chlorides  yield 
identical  spark  spectra. 

A  fraction  soluble  in  normal  ammonium  oxalate  solution  and  not 
precipitated  by  sodium  sulphate  does  not  give  the  oerium  reactions 
but  belongs  to  the  thorium  group.  The  sulphates  of  the  metals 
allied  to  cerium,  but  of  higher  atomic  weight,  yield  an  inter- 
mediate oxide  and  not  a  dioxide  when  they  are  strongly  heated,  and 
this  ez:plains  the  differences  observed  between  the  analytical  results 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  barium  chloride  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  strongly  heating  the  sulphate  on  the  other 
(compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  475).  C.  tt  B. 

The  Earths  in  Monazite  Sands.  By  G.  Ubbaix  and  E. 
BuDiscHOVSKY  {ConipLrend,^  1897, 124,  618— 621).— The  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  the  earths  from  monazite  sands  con* 
tain  a  constituent  with  an  atomic  weight  of  about  100.  The  sands 
were  those  examined  by  Schutzenberger  and  Boudouard,  and  the 
experiments  were  made  with  the  fraction  precipitable  by  sodium 
thiosulphate.  The  oxides  were  converted  into  nitrates,  and  afterwards 
into  acetonylacetonates  by  precipitating  with  ammonia  and  adding 
acetylacetone.  The  acetylacetonates  were  fractionated  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol  and  from  benzene.  The  fraction  with  atomic  weight 
95 — 97  gave  by  this  method  as  extreme  values  96  and  97.  The  fraction 
98—102  gave  extreme  values  98  and  108,  and  the  fraction  103—105 
gave  extreme  values  97  and  112.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lowest 
numbers  are  considerably  higher  than  the  atomic  weight  of  yttrium, 
and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  mother  liquor  was  in  all  cases  higher 
than  that  of  the  crystals. 

In  determining  the  atomic  weights,  the  nitrates  were  converted  into 
sulphates  and  the  latter  were  heated  first  in  sulphur  vapour  and  then 
at  gradually  increasing  temperatures  until  the  weight  was  constant, 
and  finally  the  sulphates  were  converted  into  oxides  by  heating  in  a 
double  platinum  crucible  (compare  Schiitzenberger  and  Boudouard, 
preceding  abstract).  C.  H.  B. 

Ocourrence  of  Gallium  in  the  Glay-ironstone  of  the  Cleve- 
land District  of  Yorkshire :  Determination  of  GkQlium  in 
Blast-fUmace  Iron  ftrom  Middlesbrough.  By  W.  Nobl  Habtlby 
and  Hugh  Kamage  {Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  1897,  60,  393— 407).— The  blast 
furnace  iron  from  Middlesbrough  is  found  to  contain  1  part  of  gallium 
in  33,000  parts  of  crude  iron,  which  is  more  than  in  the  richest  source 
of  this  element  hitherto  known.  The  element  is  contained  in  the  crude 
ore,  and  becomes  concentrated  in  the  metal. 

The  method  employed  in  this  examination  was  that  of  fractional 
precipitation  by  means  of  zinc,  and  also  by  ammonium  acetat-e,  with 
spectrographic  analysis  of  the  precipitates,  supplemented  by  gravi- 
metric determinations  of  the  purified  gallium  sesquioxide. 

A  specimen  of  manganese  ore  examined  was  found  to  contain  both 
gallium  and  indium,  which  is  remarkable,  as  hitherto  the  latter  has 
been  found  only  in  zinc  blendes. 

Clay  ironstones  from  Middlesbrough,  Whitby,  Northamptonshire, 
and  St.  Andrews  were  all  found  to  contain  gallium.  A.  W.  C. 
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Action  of  Iron  on  Solutions  of  Metallic  Nitrates.  By  Jean 
B.  Sbndebens  {BtUL  Soc.  Chim,,  1897,  [iii],  15,  691—700.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  171). — ^The  author  has  studied  the  action  of  different 
Idnds  of  iron  (wrought  iron  piano  wire,  &c.)  on  dilute  solutions  of 
silver  salts,  and  finds  that  unworked  iron  is  far  more  active  than 
worked  iron,  precipitating  the  silver  readily  from  dilute  solutions  of 
the  nitrate.  This  he  attributes  to  a  difference  in  the  physical  condition 
in  the  different  samples  of  iron.  M.  W.  T. 

Ferric  Aiirii.li  Salts  of  Sulphurous  Acid.  By  Karl  A.  Hofmann 
{ZeU.  anorg.  Chem.,  1897,  14,  282— 292).— The  salt  Fe2(S03)4S04K^ + 
5H2O  is  obtained  by  treating  potassium  iron  heptanitrososulphonate, 
E83Fe4(NO)7,  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture for  about  14  days.  It  forms  a  yellow,  lustrous  mass  of  microscopic 
needles,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  when  boiled  with  water  is 
decomposed  into  ferric  hydroxide  and  a  soluble,  ferrous  salt.  It  dis- 
solves immediately  in  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  potassium  f errocyanide,  and  only  a  brown 
coloration  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  whence  the  author  concludes 
that  the  compound  is  a  ferric  salt.  On  boiling  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  partial  reduction  of  the  ferric  salt  takes  place. 

The  salt  Fe(S03)jS04K3  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  heptanitroso- 
sulphonate for  about  1  month  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  at  4°. 
It  crystallises  in  beautiful,  lustrous,  dark  yellow  leaflets,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  behaves  like  the  preceding  salt  when 
boiled  with  water  or  dilute  acid. 

The  ecUt  FeS03S04K,  obtained  by  treating  finely  powdered  iron 
ammonium  alum  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite,  crystallises  in 
slender,  double  refracting  needles.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  the  solution  contains  ferric  salt  only.  When  heated  for 
some  time  with  water  at  80 — 90°,  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium 
sulphate  are  dissolved,  and  a  yellow  residue  is  obtained  which  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  cold,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bright 
yellow  solution  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
and  only  after  boiling  a  blue  with  potassium  ferricyanide. 

The  «aZ^  FeSOjSO^NH^ -I- HgO,  obtained  by  treating  ammonium 
alum  with  ammonium  or  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  crystallises  in 
slender,  yellow  needles,  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  and  hot 
water,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water  is  converted  into  a  red 
powder,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  cold,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride. When  treated  with  ammonia  or  dilute  alkali,  it  is  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  a  brown,  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  salt  Fe(S03)2S04Na3 -h  6H2O,  is  obtained  by  digesting  sodium 
iron  heptanitrososulphonate  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  for  some 
days.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous,  flat,  yellow  prisms,  and  is  very 
similar  to  the  corresponding  potassium  salt. 

The  aaU  ¥e^BO^{BO^)^H^li^a^  +  2H2O  is  obtained  by  dissolving  freshly 
prepared  ferric  hydroxide  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
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sulphite  and  Bulphurous  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  red,  amorphous  substance  separates  at  first;  but  after 
this  has  been  removed,  a  crystalline  mixture  of  the  salt  together  witli 
the  preceding  salt  is  obtained.  It  can  be  separated  by  treating  the 
mixed  crystals  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  and 
crystallises  in  bright  olive-green  needles.  E.  C,  R. 

Metallic  Anunoniuin  Compounds.  II.  By  Karl  A.  Hofhanh' 
(Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1897,  14,  263—281).— The  reactions  of  the  tri- 
ammine  salt,^  C2S7Co2(NH3)g,  already  described  {ZeiL  anorg.  Chem.,  11, 
379)  have  been  examined  to  ascertain  if  more  than  3  mols.  of  ammonia 
to  1  mol.  of  cobalt  can  be  retained  in  the  compounds. 

The  compound  C.2SgCo2(NHg)0O3  is  obtained  together  with  the  salt, 
CoS20g(NH3)g,  when  the  above  triammine  salt  is  allowed  to  remain 
some  months  under  10  per  cent,  aqueous  ammonia.  The  two  com- 
pounds are  separated  by  washing  out  the  first  salt,  which  crystallises 
in  thin  plates,  with  strong  ammonia.  The  salt  CoS2O0(NH3)5  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  and  when 
boiled  suddenly  deposits  a  bright  brown  precipitate.  It  dissolves  to  a 
reddish-yellow  solution  in  warm  soda  solution,  and  on  boiling  deposits  a 
dark  brown  precipitate.  With  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  barium 
chloride,  it  yields  barium  sulphate,  cobaltous  chloride,  and  sulphurous 
acid.  The  compound  is,  therefore,  a  cobaltisulphite  ammonia  salt.  This 
is  also  proved  by  the  formation  of  the  salt  C2S7Co2(NHg)g  by  boiling 
the  ammonium  cobaltous  salt  of  cobaltisulphurous  acid  with  ammonia. 

The  ammonia  molecules  of  the  salt  C2S7Co2(NH3)0  are  only  removed 
with  difficulty  by  acids.  Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  yields  a  compound  of  the  formula  CogCgOlSj^OjoHgg  as  a 
black,  crystalline  precipitate,  and  a  blue  solution  is  left.  Acetic 
acid  (60  per  cent.),  after  many  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yields 
the  compound  (CSg)3Co2S(NHg)2,C2H402  +  iHgO,  whereby  hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  liberated  and  much  cobalt  dissolved.  This  salt  crystallises 
in  small,  lustrous,  black  scales.  Acetic  anhydride  acts  very  slowly, 
and  after  4  days  a  compound,  C2S3C025NH3,  was  obtained  as  a  black, 
lustrous,  crystalline  powder. 

The  compound  C2S8Co2(NH3)5H20  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  diazo- 
benzene  nitrate  on  the  triammine  salt  at  O'^  after  24  hours.  It  forms 
black,  prismatic  crystals,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  an  in- 
tense green  coloration  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  With  a  large 
mass  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  and  more  prolonged  action,  more 
ammonia  is  eliminated,  but  the  author  was  unable  to  isolate  the  com- 
pound formed. 

Erdmann's  cobalt  triammine  nitrite,  Co(N02)g(NH3)3,  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  triammine  salt  suspended  in  water  with  nitrous  oxide.  Sul- 
phur and  carbon  bisulphide  are  separated  during  the  reaction.  It 
crystallises  from  water  in  brownish-yellow  needles. 

The  above  results  show  that  no  ammonia  is  combined  between  the 
cobalt  and  sulphur,  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  groups  of  the  constitution 
OoNHg'S'NHgCo  or  Co-NHg'S'O  would  be  formed,  and  the  compound 
C2S7Co2(NH3)g  should  give  the  reactions  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  thio- 
carbonic  acid. 
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The  compound  C2SYCo2(NHg)5  +  2H2O  is  obtained  by  treating  cobaltic 
hydroxide  with  10  per  cent,  ammonia  and  carbon  bisulphide  and 
allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  some  time  below  10°.  It  crystal- 
lises in  long,  brownish-red  needles,  and  decomposes  gradually  ^at  the 
ordinary  temperature  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  compound  CS^CoHjSNHg  which  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  mix- 
ture employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  compound  to  remain 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  4 — 5  days,  crystallises  in  black 
prisms  resembling  hornblende,  and  is  the  compound  from  which  the 
triammine  salt,  C2S;Oo2(NH3)g,  is  formed  by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  an  intense  yellow  coloration, 
and  in  sodium  hydroxide  or  ammonia  to  a  greenish-yellow  solution ; 
neither  of  these  solutions  gives  a  coloration  with  sodium  nitroferro- 
cyanide,  or  a  deposit  of  silver  sulphide  on  a  piece  of  metallic  silver. 
It,  therefore,  does  not  contain  ammonia  between  the  cobalt  and  sul- 
phur. 

Cupric  tritkiocarbonate  ammonia,  CSgCuNHg,  is  obtained  by  treating 
a  mixture  of  cuprous  chloride  and  excess  of  ammonia  (10  per  cent.) 
with  carbon  bisulphide  at  0° ;  after  remaining  3  days,  a  separation  of 
hair-like  crystals  takes  place,  and  after  another  2  days  these  are  con- 
verted into  the  new  salt.  This  crystallises  in  thick,  green  tablets  having 
a  metallic  lustre,  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  strong  ammonia, 
and  gives  a  brown  solution  and  a  precipitate  of  brownish-black  flocks 
with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  and  carbon  bisulphide  on  copper  sulphate  at  10°.  When 
allowed  to  remain  with  60  per  cent,  acetic  acid  for  4  days,  it  yields 
the  compound  CSgCugS,  which  crystallises  in  lustrous,  bronze-coloured 
crystals. 

The  compound  G^^CnQ{'N'H.^)QOQ  is  obtained  by  allowing  a  mixture 
of  copper  sulphate,  6  per  cent,  ammonia,  and  carbon  bisulphide  to 
remain  at  0°  for  4 — 5  weeks.  It  crystallises  in  black,  monosymmetric 
tablets,  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia  with  a  blue  coloration,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  when  allowed  to  remain  over  sulphuric 
acid.  Dilute  sodium  hydroxide  has  only  a  surface  action  on  the  com- 
pound ;  but  it  is  completely  dec9mposed  by  concentrated  sodium  hydr- 
oxide with  formation  of  cupric  hydroxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Zinc  tritkiocarbonate  ammonia,  CS8Zn(NH3)2,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving zinc  sulphate  in  10  per  cent,  ammonia,  then  adding  excess  of 
ammonia  and  after  cooling  at  5°,  shaking  the  mixture  with  carbon 
bisulphide;  it  is  a  bright,  salmon-coloured,  crystalline  powder. 
Cadmium  sulphate  forms  a  similar  compound,  which  crystallises  in 
lustrous,  colourless  plates,  but  decomposes  with  formation  of  cadmium 
sulphide  when  dried. 

The  thiocarbonates  of  platinum,  iridium,  and  rhodium  combine  very 
easily  with  ammonia.  The  salt  Pt(NH3)2S3C  +  HgO  is  obtained  from 
potassium  platinous  chloride,  strong  ammonia,  and  carbon  bisulphide. 
It  crystallises  in  long,  red  needles,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  ammo- 
nia, or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  gives  up  its  water  of  crystallisation 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  no 
coloration  with  sodium  nitroferrocyanide,  nor  a  mercaptan  nor  methyl 
sulphide  when  boiled  with  methylic  iodide.     Under  certain  conditions, 
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which  have  not  yet  been  determined,  the  salt  'Pt^Cl^O^'B^)^^^  is 
formed,  and  crystallises  in  slender,  red  needles.  The  salt  CjSgPtNHj 
is  obtained  from  ammonium  platinum  chloride,  ammonia,  and  carbon 
bisulphide ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  black  crystals,  and  is  easily 
soluble  in  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  E.  0.  B. 

Double  Chromates.  By  Josef  Zehenter  (Monatsli,,  1897,  18, 
48 — 55). — If  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  (1  mol.)  is  treated 
with  sodium  carbonate  (1  mol.),  concentrated  by  heating,  and  fioally 
allowed  to  crystallise  in  a  vacuum  oVer  sulphuric  acid,  the  following 
salts  crystallise  out  in  succession  (the  solubilities  given  represent  the 
parts  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water  at  14°;  the  specific  gravities 
were  determined  at  15°) : — 3K2Cr04,Na2Cr04,  sp.  gr.  2'719,  solubility 
64-2  j  3K20r04,Na2Cr04  +  iH20,  sp.  gr.  2  575,  solubiUty  66*4  ; 

Na2Cr04  +  4H20; 
the  yields  of  these  corresponded  to  40,  30,  and  20  percent,  respectively 
of  the  chromate  taken. 

By  treating  a  solution  of  ammonium  dichromate  with  potassium 
carbonate  in  molecular  pi'oportion,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol,  the 
salt  3K2CrO^,2(NH4)2Cr04  is  obtained;  sp.  gr.  2-403.  By  using 
sodium,  instead  of  potassium,  carbonate,  the  salt  NaNH^OrO^  +  2H2O 
is  obtained  ;  sp.  gr.  1*842.  These  two  salts  are  decomposed  by  water 
or  by  heating. 

From  potassium  dichromate  and  lithium  carbonate,  mixed  in  aqueous 
solution,  the  salt  K2Cr04,Li2Cr04  +  ^HgO,  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
in  a  vacuum;  sp.  gr.  2*539.  0.  F.  B. 

Stannic  Ohlorobromides.  By  J.  Adolphe  Besson  {Compt.  rend., 
1897,  124,  683 — 685). — The  isolation  of  the  stannic  ohlorobromides  is 
difficult  because  they  very  readily  decompose  when  distilled,  even  in  a 
vacuum.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrogen  bromide 
on  stannic  chloride  at  0°,  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  stannous 
chloride  in  presence  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  in  which  the  products 
are  soluble  but  the  stannous  chloride  is  not.  The  products  are  much 
more  easily  separated  and  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  when  prepared 
by  the  second  method ;  the  crude  product  is  twice  rapidly  fraction- 
ated under  very  low  pi-essure,  and  the  fractions  are  further  purified 
by  fractional  crystallisation  at  low  temperatures. 

Stannic  ohlorobromides  are  colourless  liquids,  which  fume  in  moist 
air,  wibh  formation  of  crystalline  hydrates,  and  dissolve  in,  and  are 
decomposed  by,  water.  They  rapidly  decompose  into  stannic  chloride 
and  stannic  bromide  when  heated.  The  chlorobromide,  SnCljBr,  boils 
at  about  50°  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.,  and  about  45°  under  a 
pressure  of  20  mm.,  and  melts  at  about  -31°;  sp.  gr.  =  2*51  at  13°. 
The  chlorobromide,  SnOlgBrg,  boils  at  about  65°  under  a  pressure  of 
30  mm.,  and  melts  at  -  20° ;  sp.  gr.  =  2*82  at  13°.  The  chlorobromide, 
SnClBr3,  boils  at  about  73°  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.,  and  melts  at 
1° ;  sp.  gr.  =  312  at  13°.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Antimony  Tetroxide.  By  Henri  Baubigny 
{Compt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  560 — 562). — Antimony  tetroxide,  although 
stable  at  800°,  is  decomposed  at  the  melting  point  of  silver,  with  forma- 
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tion  of  the  trioxide.     At  the  melting  point  of  gold,  the  decomposition 
of  the  tetrozide  and  volatilisation  of  the  trioxide  are  very  rapid. 

0.  H.  B. 

Inqoation  of  certain  Alloys  of  Gk>ld.  By  Edwabd  Matthey 
(Proc,  Roy,  Socy  1896,  60,  21 — 35). — On  account  of  certain  processes 
now  employed  for  extracting  gold  from  its  ores,  there  has  been  intro- 
daced  into  this  country  a  series  of  new  alloys  of  gold  and  the  base 
metals,  principally  lead  and  zinc,  whose  presence  renders  it  impossible 
to  estimate  the  true  value  of  gold  ingots  by  assaying  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  author  has  found  that  samples  taken  from  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  same  ingot  gave,  on  assaying,  a  fineness  for  gold  varying  between 
439*35  and  662  45 ;  and,  in  a  second  example,  samples  from  the  same 
end  of  an  ingot  varied  between  332*5  and  6520.  In  such  cases,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  fineness,  it  becomes  necessary  to  separate  the 
gold  in  mass. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  above- 
mentioned  base  metals  exert  when  mixed  with  gold.  When  alloyed 
with  lead  alone,  the  gold  seems  to  liquate  towards  the  centre  of  the 
mass ;  with  25  per  cent,  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  same  phenomenon  occurs, 
but  here  the  result  is  complicated,  as  gravity  sends  the  gold  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  mass.  If,  however,  silver  is  added  in  considerable 
quantity  as  well  as  lead  and  zinc,  the  alloy  has  a  constant  composition. 

The  cooling  curves  of  these  alloys  also  indicate  that  the  presence  of 
silver  has  a  decided  efEect,  as  it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  both  lead  and 
zinc.  The  curve  for  an  alloy  of  gold,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  shows 
that  the  mass  solidifies  as  a  whole  at  635°,  with  decided  breaks  at  407° 
and  247°,  temperatures  which  are  evidently  connected  with  the  solidi- 
fying points  of  lead  and  zinc.  If  10  per  cent,  of  silver  be  added  to 
the  above  alloy,  only  a  slight  break  is  noticed  at  206°,  and,  on  assaying, 
the  mass  is  proved  to  have  a  fairly  uniform  composition.  Provided 
not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  base  metals  be  present,  silver  will 
dissolve  them  with  the  above  result.  A.  W.  0. 

Aotion  of  Phosphorus  on  Qold.  By  A.  Granger  {CompL  rend., 
1897,  124,  498— 499).— Phosphorus  can  be  distilled  off  finely  divided 
gold  without  affecting  it,  but  at  about  400°  its  vapour  attacks  the 
metal,  which  swells  up  and  becomes  grey.  At  a  dull  red  heat,  the 
gold  is  not  attacked  by  the  phosphorus  vapour,  and  hence  the  combina- 
tion only  takes  place  between  narrow  limits  of  temperature.  If  the 
tube  is  suddenly  cooled  whilst  full  of  phosphorus  vapour,  a  definite 
phosphide,  AU3P4,  is  obtained ;  this  is  a  very  friable,  grey  cpmpound, 
which  is  decomposed  when  heated  in  air,  and  is  also  slowly  but  com- 
pletely decomposed  when  heated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  at 
the  temperature  at  which  it  was  formed ;  it  is  attacked  by  chlorine 
and  aqua  regia.  Since  phosphorus  has  no  action  on  gold  at  high 
temperatures,  a  thin  film  of  the  metal  forms  a  valuable  protection  to 
porcelain  tubes,  dishes,  <fec.,  which  are  exposed  to  phosphorus  vapour 
at  high  temperatures.  C.  H.  B. 

Mixed  Platinohaloids.  By  Abtubo  Miolati  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem,, 
1897,  14,  237— 245).— The  compound  KjPtCl^Brg,  obtained  by  L. 
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Pitkin  by  adding  potassium  bromide  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
platinochloride,  is  also  obtained  by  treating  potassium  platinosochloridey 
KjPtCl^,  with  bromine,  whereby  a  reaction  takes  place  which  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  addition  of  bromine  or  chlorine  to  the  potassium  platino- 
nitrite  or  platinocyanide.  The  crude  product,  which  on  analysis  gives 
numbers  very  nearly  agreeing  with  those  required  by  theory,  can  be 
recrystallised  from  warm  water,  and  forms  beautiful,  orange-red,  di- 
chroic  cubes ;  from  the  mother  liquors,  however,  a  le&s  pure  crystallisa- 
tion is  obtained.  The  analyses  of  several  fractional  separations  show  - 
that  the  compound  is  very  gradually  decomposed.  Determinations  of  the 
electric  conductivity  show  that  the  decomposition  in  dilute,  cold,  aqueous 
solution  is  very  gradual  and  approaches  a  maximum.  The  first  deter- 
mination observed  at  once  after  the  complete  solution  of  the  salt  is 
normal. 

The  salt  K^PtClg,  as  regards  its  electric  conductivity,  behaves  as 
the  potassium  salt  of  the  acid  H^PtCJ^.  The  corresponding  bromine 
compound,  KjPtBr^,  on  the  other  hand,  behaves  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  the  salt  K2PtCl4Br2.  A  mixture  of  the  two  salts,  KgPtCl^ 
and  KjPtBr^,  in  the  proportion  corresponding  with  the  salt  K2Pt01^Br2, 
gave  numbers  differing  from  those  obtained  for  the  salt  K^PtCI^Brj, 
but  the  differences  were  not  sufficient  to  determine  if  the  same  or  a 
different  system  is  contained  in  the  solutions.  E.  0.  R. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Mineral  Tallow  firom  Danby,  Vermont.  By  L.  E.  Smoot 
{Amer,  Chem,  J.,  1897,  19,  233). — The  substance  is  of  a  soft,  smooth 
putty-like  consistence,  is  nearly  white,  and  on  drying  hardens  to  a 
pith-like  mass.  It  is  non-crystalline,  and  when  heated  in  a  closed 
tube,  chars,  giving  off  a  small  amount  of  alkaline  vapours.  Analysis 
gave : 

HjO  Organic 

lost  in  H3O     matter  by 

CaO.      MgO.   ^COj.       SiO,.  desiccator,  at  ISO^C.  difference.   N.        ToUl. 
7-63     004     604     0-52     84-37       I'Ol      0-39       —      100-00 
Dried52-19     027  41-31     3-57       —  —        2-66   (0053)  10000 

A.  W.  C. 

Periclai&e  fW>m  L&ngban.  By  S.  A.  Hjalmab  Sjogbbn  {Jahrb,/, 
Min,,  1897,  i,  11;  from  Geol  Fw-en.  i  Stockholm  Fork,,  1895,  17, 
288 — 291). — Grains  of  periclase,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  shell  of 
brucite,  occur  with  hausmannite  in  a  limestone  poor  in  magnesium  at 
Langban,  Sweden.  The  green  colour  of  the  periclase  is  due  to  numerous 
enclosures  arranged  in  zones  parallel  to  the  octahedral  faces;  these 
enclosures  are  mostly  octahedral  in  form,  but  are  sometimes  elongated, 
and  have  their  axes  coinciding  in  direction  with  the  axes  of  the 
periclase.  As  shown  by  the  high  content  of  manganous  oxide,  8 — 9 
per  cent,  in  the  periclase,  these  enclosures  must  be  manganosite.     In 
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the  brucite  shell,  this  manganosite  is  represented  as  brown  and  black 
hydrated  oxides  of  manganesa  The  periclase  is  an  original  constituent 
of  the  limestone.  L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Dolomitic  Maxble  ftom  Texas,  Md.  By  Geoboe 
G.  Buck  {Amer.  Chem.  Ji,  1897,  19,  234).— The  marble  has  a  faint 
yellow  tint,  with  a  sp.  gr.  =2*865,  and  hardness  3  "5°  Its  composi- 
tion is  : 

CaO.  MgO.  FeO.  CO,.  SiOj.  Total. 

31-58        19-64        0-14        47-55        1-27        100-18 

which  approximates  fairly  to  that  of  a  true  dolomite.  A.  W.  0. 

Composition  of  Turquoise.  By  Adolphe  Cabnot  (Bull.  eoc. 
fran.  min.,  1895,  18,  119—123.  Compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  356).— 
Turquoise  with  microcrystalline  structure  from  a  pegmatite  at  Burrow 
Mountains,  Grant  Co.,  New  Mexico,  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis : 

Quartz 

PjOe.        AljOj.  CuO.  FeO.        CaO.        H,0.      and  clay.     Total. 

28-29      34-32        741         091       7-93       18-24       273       99-83 

Also  traces  of  MnO,  MgO,  and  fluorine.  This  agrees  fairly  closely 
with  the  formula  previously  given,  namely,  P205(Al2,Fe30a30u3)03  + 
AI2O3  +  5H2O.  L.  J.  S. 

Gopiapite  and  Botryogen  firom  Falun.  By  S.  A.  Hjalmar 
Sjogren  {Jahrh.  /.  Min.,  1897,  i,  29  ;  from  Geol.  Foren,  i  Stockholm 
Forh,f  1895,  17,  306 — 312). — Copiapite  occurs  on  botryogen  at  Falun, 
Sweden,  as  a  fine-crystalline  aggregate  of  sulphur,  to  citron-yellow 
colour.  The  minute,  monosymmetric  crystals  are  tabular  parallel  to 
(010)  and  have  a  rhombic  outline ;  the  optic  axial  plane  is  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  (409)  (not  (409)  as  given  by  Linck),  with  the  obtuse 
negative  bisectrix  perpendicular  to  (010).  Analysis  by  Mauzelius  gave 
the  results  under  I ;  sp.  gr.  2-08.  Calculating  FeO,  MnO  and  ZnO  with 
the  MgO,  this  gives  the  formula  Fe2(S04)3  +  2Fe(OH)S04  +  MgS04 + 
2IH2O.  Taking  this  with  other  analyses,  the  author  gives  2OH2O  as 
being  the  most  probable,  but  considers  that  it  might  vary  slightly. 

SOg.      Yefiy       FeO.      MnO.      ZnO.      MgO.       HjO.      Insol.      Total. 
I.  38-48    24-46      0-27      0-16      058     3*75     32-39     0-09     10018 
n.  37-78    19-60      0-38      044      2-50     731      3139     0-21       99-61 

The  botryogen  gave  analysis  II,  by  Mauzelius ;  sp.  gr.  2  13;  this 
agrees  with  an  old  analysis  of  Cleve's  of  the  Falun  mineral,  and  leads 
to  the  formula  MgFe'"(OH)(S04)2  +  7H2O.  L.  J.  S. 

Tilasite  or  Fluor-culelite  fVom  L&ngban.  By  S.  A.  Hjalmar 
Sjogren  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1897,  i,  25—26  ;  from  Geol.  Foren.  i  Stockholm 
Fork.,  1895,  17,  291 — 294). — Irregular  grains  of  this  new  mineral  are 
found  with  hausmannite,  berzeliite  and  calcite  in  a  grey  limestone  at 
L&ngban,  Sweden.  It  is  grey  to  pale  violet  in  colour ;  the  lustre  on 
the  fractured  surfaces  is  greasy,  and  on  the  cleavage  surfaces  vitreous. 
Analysis  by  Mauzelius  gave : 

Total 

AajOj.      FeO.     MnO.      CaO.        MgO.     Na,0.     HjO.       CI.         F.  less  0  for  F. 

50-91     0-14    0-16     25-32     18-22     029     028    002     8*24  10011 
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The  formula,  SOaOyMgO^MgFp^Ass^S'  ^^  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^^  adelite  (Abstr., 
1893,  ii,  420),  but  with  fluorine  in  place  of  OH.  The  optical  examina- 
tion of  cleavage  flakes  shows  the  mineral  to  be  anorthia 

L.  J.  S. 

Mauzeliite,  a  New  Antimonate  fi:om  Jakobsberg,  Sweden. 
By  S.  A.  Hjalmar  Sj6gren  {Jahrh,  f.  Min,,  1897,  i,  26—27;  from 
Geol  Faren,  i  Stockholm  Fork. ^  1895, 17,  313 — 318). — Mauzeliite  occurs, 
with  a  rose-red  mineral  which  is  probably  svabite,  in  a  calcite  vein  in 
a  mixture  of  hausmannite,  calcite,  garnet,  schefferite  and  mangano- 
phyllite  at  Jakobsberg,  Sweden.  The  isometric  crystals  are  5 — 10 
mm.  across,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  show  the  forms  {111}>  {100},  {311}. 
Hardness  6 — 6*5;  sp.  gr.  5*11.  Owing  to  cloudy  enclosures,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  pure  material  for  analysis ;  the  mean  of  the  two 
analyses  by  Mauzelius  is  : 

SbjOe.    TiO,.    PbO.     FeO.    MnO.     CaO.      MgO.     KjO.   Na,0.     H,0.       F. 
59-25    7-93    6-79    0-79    1-27    1797    0*11    022   2-70    087    [3*63] 

The  fluorine  could  not  be  determined,  and  is  given  above  as  the 
difference;  neglecting  it,  the  formula  is  given  as  Ti(Sb04B")4  = 
4R"0,2Sb205,Ti02.  The  mineral  is  related  to  monimolite  and  atopite 
[and  more  closely  to  lewisite,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  508].  L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  and  Constitution  of  Vesuvian  [Idocrcuse].  By  S.  A. 
Hjalmab  Sj6gren  {Jahrh.  f,  Min,,  1897,  i,  21 — 23;  from  Geol.  F&ren. 
i  Stockholm  Farh.,  1895,  17,  267— 278).— Under  I  is  given  the  mean 
of  two  partial  analyses  by  Mauzelius  of  pure,  transparent  mangan- 
idocrase  from  the  Harstig  mine,  Pajsberg,  Sweden ;  loss  on  ignition, 
2*06  per  cent, ;  a  trace  of  copper  or  nickel  is  present;  sp.  gr.  3*45 — 3*433. 
II  is  the  mean  of  three  partial  analyses  by  Mauzelius  of  green  idocrase 
from  Yaticha,  near  Nijni  Tagilsk,  in  the  Urals ;  traces  of  chromium 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  present. 

Total  less 

SiOj.  TiOj.  AlaO,.FejO,.FeO.  MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  KjO.NaaO.  HjO.    F.    OforF. 

I.    86-88     —     10-19   8-14     —     4-81   84-18   4*89   0*47   0*46   1-46   1*99   100-64 

IT.    86-82  0-40   15-14   429  0'87     —     8622  8-72  0-12  018  818  046  10066 

The  mean  of  a  series  of  the  newer  analyses  of  idocrase  gives  the  ratio 
R^^Og  :  B.''\0^ :  R"0  :  {H20,F2)  =  6 : 1  72 : 7-30 :0-98.  Taking  072  R^^gOg 
and  0-72  (HgOjFg)  to  form  the  bivalent  group  It"^(OH,F),  and  placing 
the  remaining  0*26  (H20,F2)  with  R",  this  ratio  becomes  RO2  :  RgOg : 
RO  =  6:l:9.  This  gives  the  formula  [A^SiO^X^jR^JgR^  in  which 
R"»  A10H,AlF,FeOH,  Ca  .  .  .  H2;  in  the  simplest  case,  it  becomes 
Al2(Si0jQ0ag.  This  formula  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  fusion  and 
alteration  products,  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  idocrase  (compare 
Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  511).  L.  J.  S. 

Alteration  of  Chondrodite,  Tremolite  and  Dolomite  into 
Serpentine  at  the  Ko  mine,  Nordmark.  By  S.  A.  Hjaluar 
SjOgeen  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.,  1897,  i,  19 — 21 ;  from  Geol,  Form,  i  Stockholm 
Forh,,  1895, 17,  294— 306).— The  mineral  occurrences  at  the  Nordmark 
mines  in  Sweden,  and  particularly  the  Ko  mine,  are  very  similar  to 
those  at  the  Tilly  Foster  iron  mine.  New  York,  there  being  a  similarity 
in  the  alteration  products,  as  well  as  with  the  fresh  minerals.     The 
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chondrodite  which  occurs  in  the  dolomite  is  more  often  altered  to 
serpentine  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  iron  ore ;  with  this  alteration^ 
the  honey-yellow  colour  becomes  greyish-yellow,  and  the  lustre  changes 
from  vitreous  to  waxy,  but  the  edges  of  the  crystals  remain  shu^. 
The  crystals  are  often  surrounded  by  a  detachable  shell  of  altered 
material.  A.nalysis  I  was  made  by  ^derson  on  material  which  in 
thin  sections  showed,  besides  homogeneous  serpentine  material,  an 
opaque  substance  considered  to  be  a  very  fine  mixture  of  calcite  and 
serpentine.  Analysis  II,  by  Mauselius,  is  of  more  altered,  and  nearly 
homogeneous,  material ;  at  115 — 120°,  it  lost  3*2  per  cent.  Deducting 
COg  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  CaO  to  form  CaCOg,  only  II 
approaches  to  serpentine  in  composition.  Constitutional  formule, 
illustrating  the  processes  of  alteration,  are  given  : 


Total  less 

SiOy     COf 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

UnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

H,0. 

F.    OforF. 

I. 

31-19    7-08 

2-37 

0-74 

15-98 

29-60 

9-46 

4-33    98-72 

II. 

42-07  trace 

1-26 

4-31 

3-36 

0-76 

34-57 

12-89 

0-91    99-75 

111. 

24-83  18-07 



1-63 

0-72 

23-44 

23-93 

6-65 

1-95  100-30 

IV. 

42-30     — 

1-50 

1-66 

1-51 

0-22 

37-75 

14-14 

116    99-75 

Tremolite  is  frequently  altered  into  serpentine ;  the  crystal  form 
remains,  but  the  transparency  and  vitreous  lustre  are  lost.  The  altered 
part  is  sharply  separated  from  the  unaltered,  and  usually  consists  of 
pure,  fibrous  serpentine.  Analysis  by  Mauzelius  gave  III;  at  120°, 
there  is  a  loss  of  2 '16  per  cent.  After  deducting  CaCOg,  the  remainder 
has  the  composition  of  serpentine. 

Dolomite  is  also  often  altered  into  serpentine,  and  this  frequently 
forms  the  matrix  of  the  altered  chondrodite  and  tremolite.  It  is 
greyish-green,  has  a  greasy  lustre,  and  a  conchoidal  to  splintery 
fracture ;  in  thin  sections,  it  is  seen  to  be  structureless.  Analysis  by 
Mauzelius  gave  IV ;  at  120°,  there  is  a  loss  of  4*5  per  cent. ;  this 
corresponds  with  2  mols.  of  serpentine  + 1  mol.  cerolite. 

Chondrodite  is  sometimes  altered  to  dolomite  (or  calcite).  In  these 
alterations,  there  has  then  been  both  serpentinisation  and  carbonatisa- 
tion,  and  fluorine  seems  to  have  played  a  part.  L.  J.  S. 

PhyGdcal-ohemioal  Investigation  of  DeBmine  [Stilbite].  By 
Fbiedbich  Rinnb  (Jahrh.f.  Min.f  1897,  i,  41— 60).— When  stilbite 
(CaAljSigO^g  +  6H2O)  is  placed  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  loss 
of  water  is  accompanied  by  a  progressive  change  in  the  optical  charac- 
ters of  the  crystals;  the  optic  axes  vary  their  positions,  passing  through 
uniaxial  positions  four  times.  The  same  change  takes  place  when  the 
crystals  are  heated,  and  from  the  powdered  mineral  the  following 
percentages  of  water  are  lost : 

126»    160»     186'      240"      260"*      276°      800°      826*      860*      875»     400* 
4-27    809    10-32    1210    13*21     1386    1469     16*28    1649    1606    16-53  p.ct. 

Over  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  100°  (1*5  per  cent.)  small  amounts  of  hygro- 
scopic water  are  lost ;  on  ignition,  there  is  a  loss  of  18*40  per  cent. 
These  changes  are  fpradual,  but  the  following  stages  can  be  distinguished : 
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Temperature. 

CaAljSi60,8  + 

Uniaxial  on 

System. 

125" 
150 
185 
250 
850 
Ignition 

5H3O 
4H3O 
8H3O 
2HjO 
H,0 

(201) 
(010) 
(001) 
(201) 

Mono8ymmetric. 

»» 

It 
Passage  to  orthorhombic. 
Orthorhombic. 
Amorphous. 

The  name  metadesmine  is  giTen  to  these  dehydrated  forms.  These 
changes  are  analogous  to  those  which  take  place  in  heulandite.  By 
the  action  of  dilute  acids,  birefrii^igent  forms  of  silica  are  produced  as 
in  heulandite  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  368).  L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  and  Constitution  of  Axinite.  By  S.  A.  Hjalmar 
Sjooben  {Jahrb,/.  Min.,  1897,  i,  23—24  ;  from  Geol.  Faren.  i  Stockfiolm 
Fork,,  1 895, 17, 279— 288).— The  following  analyses  are  given.  I,  Brown 
axinite  from  Nordmark ;  sp.  gr.  3-3.  II,  ditto.  Ill,  Grey  axinite  from 
Nordmark  ;  sp.  gr.  3*28.  IV,  Axinite  from  Dannemora  ;  sp.  gr.  3*3. 
Analysis  II  is  by  A.  Cleve,  the  others  by  Mauzelius  : 

Total, 
lesaO 
CaO.  MgO.  KsO.  NasO.  HsO.  F.  for  F. 
19-63  1-80  0-21  0-25  1*90  trace  lOO'SO 
19-28  1-02  —  010  1-83  —  100-39 
19-57   1-69   0'26   0*24   1-64   0*22     99d6 


BiOs.    BaOg. 

I.  42-40   4-88 

II.  42-55   4-20 

III.  42-40   4-71 


AI9O3.  FejOs.  FeO.  MnO. 
17-26  1-83  4-27  6*97 
16-37  3-79  4-06  769 
17-39   0-59   4-89   6  16 


IV.  41-96  4-61  17-69  081  3*61  8-61  19*71  0-97  not  det.  1-93  1*11  100-44 
The  AlgOg  of  I  and  III  includes  some  TiOg ;  the  HgO  in  II  is  too  low. 
Here  B  :  Si  =  1  : 5  (really  1 : 5-03,  1 : 5-85,  1 :  521,  and  1 : 5-29  respec- 
tively), R:  Si  =  1  : 2,  and  Si :  0  =  1  : 4,  when  R  =  (Al|,re,Ca . . .  Hg);  from 
this  follows  the  formula  B Al(Si04)5R"7.  Preference  is,  however,  given  to 
the  basic  metasilicate  formula,  Al(B02)(Si03)5R''4,  as  powdered  axinite 
has  an  alkaline  reaction ;  in  this,  boron  being  a  negative  element,  BOj 
is  considered  as  an  acid  radicle.  Several  of  the  more  certain  published 
analyses  also  give  in  the  mean  the  ratio  B :  Al :  SiOg :  (R''  +  2R''0H  +  2  AlO) 

=  1:1:5:4.  L.  J.  S. 

Eding^onite  ftrom  Bohlet,  Sweden.  By  Otto  Nobdenseiold 
{Bull,  soc.fran.  min,,  1895,  18,  396—398;  and  Geol.  Faren.  i  Stock- 
holm Fork,,  1895,  17,  597— 600).— This  zeolite,  previously  only 
known  from  Old  Kilpatrick,  in  Dumbartonshire,  was  determined  by 
Haidinger  to  be  tetragonal  and  hemihedral.  Examination  of  large 
crystals  of  a  new  find  at  the  manganese  mines  at  Bohlet,  in  Yester- 
gotland,  shows  the  mineral  to  be  orthorhombic  and  hemihedral,  with 
a:6:c  =  0-9872:l  :0-6733.  There  are  perfect  cleavages  parallel  to 
m(llO),  (wim'  =  89°  16'),  and  one  less  distinct  parallel  to  c(OOl).  The 
plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  5(010),  and  the  acute  negative  bisectrix  is 
perpendicular  to  c(OOl) ;  2Vjy^  =  52°  55'  ;  sp.  gr.  2-776.  Detailed  crystal- 
lographic  and  optical  determinations  are  given.  The  axial  ratios  are 
compared  with  those  of  natrolite  and  scolecite.  L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  a  Variety  of  Ilmenite.  By  Qeorqb  M.  Peek 
{Anier,  Ckem,  J.,  1897,  19,   232). — The  specimen  examined  was  from 
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Bedford  Co.,  Va.  It  occara  enclosed  in  veins  of  quartz,  it  cleaves 
well  in  one  direction,  and  less  readily  in  a  second  at  an  aogle  of  45°. 
Sp.  gr.  ==4*699 ;  hardness  5*25.  It  is  not  magnetic.  The  crystals  are 
probably  tetragonal.     Analyses  gave 

TiO^  FeO.  MgO.  SiOj.  Total. 

63-31         35-99        0-82         1-25         101-37 

This  approximates  with  the  formula  FogTigOg.  A.  W.  C. 

Synthetical  Studies.  By  Cornelius  Doelteb  {Jahrb.f.  ifm.,  1897, 
i,  1 — 26) — Various  minerals  have  been  fused  alone  or  with  chlorides, 
fluorides,  d^).,  and  the  fused  mass  allowed  to  cool  slowly;  the  minerals  thus 
formed  in  the  glassy  products  vary  considerably,  and  depend  probably 
on  the  temperature  at  which  solidification  takes  place,  the  action  of 
the  fluxes  being  mainly  in  lowering  the  temperature.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures, olivine,  leucite,  augite,  scapolite,  and  nephelite  are  formed, 
at  lower  temperatures,  hornblende,  mica,  garnet,  albite,  and  ortho- 
clase.  As  a  rule,  orthosilicates  seem  to  be  the  most  stable,  whilst 
metasilicates  are  easily  altered  into  orthosilicates. 

Micas  when  fused  alone,  usually  give  leucite  and  nephelite,  but 
meroxene  gives  augite,  spinel  and  scapolite.  Tourmaline  gives  olivine 
and  spinel,  and,  with  calcium  chloride  and  sodium  fluoride,  also  melilite. 
Axinite  and  epidote  give  lime-augite  and  anorthite ;  epidote  with 
fluorides  gives  anorthite,  meionite,  garnet,  olivine,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
epidote  recrystallises.  Zoisite  with  chlorides  gives  garnet,  olivine  and 
anorthite.  Hornblende  gives  augite,  olivine,  &c.,  and  attempts  to  pre- 
pare hornblende  by  fusion  usually  result  in  these  minerals  being  formed ; 
but  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  500 — 700°  by  the  addition  of 
borax,  d^i.,  hornblende  crystals  can  be  produced  by  the  fusion  of  powdered 
hornblende  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  necessary  oxides.  Minerals  of  the 
scapolite  group  are  frequently  formed  when  various  minerals  and  rocks 
are  fused  ;  meionite  is  obtained  in  good  crystals  by  fusing  a  mixture 
having  the  composition  of  this  mineral.  Acmite  is  formed  with  mag- 
netite and  hsematite  by  fusing  NagFegSi^Gig-  A  mixture  of  AI2O3  + 
2Si02  fused  with  fluorides  gives  mica,  nephelite,  leucite,  scapolite,  and 
felspars ;  the  results  of  fusing  various  other  mixtures  are  also  described 
in  detail.  The  significance  of  these  and  many  other  similar  reactions 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  genesis  of  igneous  rocks. 

L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Inftisorial  Earth.  By  F.  W.  Smither  {Ame7\  Chem. 
J.,  1897, 19,  235 — 236). — Analyses  of  three  samples  of  infusorial  earth, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  shells,  gave  the  following  results  : 


SiOj 

Loss  on 

amor- 

SiOa 

OHj  igni- 

phous. 

cryst. 

TiO^ 

FejOg. 

AlA. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

atl00*.tion.    Total. 

Rappahannock  65*83 

14-65 

0*40 

2-34 

417 

0-71 

trace 

4*18    7*50      99-73 

Kichmond 51*67 

23*56 

0-64 

2-79 

10-25 

0-69 

0*27 

4-73    5*45     100-05 

Patiixent 48*58 

35*23 

0-60 

1-20 

5-20 

~ 

0*25 

5*09    4-22    100-37 

A.  W.  C. 

An  Alum  Water  ftom  Lee  Co.,  Virginia.     By  L.  E.  Smoot 
{Anier,  Chem.  J.y  1897,  19,  234).— The  water  is  odourloFs  and  colour- 
VOL.  LXXII.  ii.  24 
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less,   with   a  decided   acid  reaction  and  strong  taste  of  alum.  The 
temperature  of  the  spring  is  70°  F.  composition  : 

AljOg.     FejOg.       NajO.       SO,.         NjOb.       SiOa-  Total. 

Grams  per  litre      0-891     0-120     0060     2-530     0006     0108  3-715 

A.  W.  C. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Digestibility  of  Cetcao-butter  and  of  Butter  firoiu  Cow's  Milk. 
By  BouBOT  and  Ferdinand  Jkan  {Compt,  rend,,  1896, 123,  587—690). 
— Cacao  butter  is  used  as  a  food  in  many  countries,  and  the 
present  experiments  show  that  it  has  a  high  nutritive  value ;  ordinary 
butter  was  digested  to  the  extent  of  95*8,  and  cacao-butter  to  that 
of  98  per  cent,  j  in  both  cases,  therefore,  a  very  small  residue  of  fat 
was  found  in  the  faeces.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Fresh  Thyroid  and  lodothyrin  on  Metabolism. 
By  Fkitz  Yoit  {Zeit.  BioL,  1897,  36,  116— 154).— The  experiments 
were  carried  out  on  dogs  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  ingesta  and  egesta 
were  analysed,  both  while  the  animal  was  taking  normal  diet  and 
diet  to  which  was  added  either  fresh  thyroid  or  iodothyrin.  The 
result  produced  by  either  addition  was  the  same,  namely,  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  and  excretion  of  nitrogen,  a  deficit  in  nitro* 
genous  equilibrium,  a  loss  of  weight,  a  loss  of  fat,  and  an  increase  of 
excretion  of  carbonic  anhydride.  If  the  animals  were  in  a  state  of 
inanition,  th^se  results  were  more  marked.  A  review  of  previous 
work  on  the  subject  is  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Source  of  Muscular  Energy.  By  J.  B.  Augusts  Ghau^'eau 
{Compt.  rend.,  1896,  122,  1303— 1309).— By  a  comparison  of  the  work 
and  heat  produced  by  contracting  muscles,  with  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  carbohydrate  nutriment  supplied  to  them,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  nature  of  the  transformation  of  potential  into  actual 
energy  is,  as  Lavoisier  taught,  combustion  pure  and  simple. 

W.  D.  H. 

Source  of  Muscular  Energy.  By  J.  B.  Auguste  Chauvbau 
and  F.  Laulanie  {CompU  rend,,  1896,  122,  1244— 1250).— Experi- 
ments were  made  on  dogs  and  rabbits ;  the  nutrition  was  either  nU  or 
abundance  of  carbohydrates.  The  muscles  were  excited  to  activity 
electrically,  and  the  respiratory  quotient  determined  before,  during, 
and  after,  muscular  work.  The  source  of  muscular  energy  is  regarded 
as  being  always  carbohydrate  in  nature,  either  from  the  store  of 
glycogen  in  the  body,  or  indirectly  by  a  transformation  of  fat,  or  from 
the  carbohydrate  furnished  directly  to  the  muscles  during  absorption 
of  food.  W.  D.  H. 

Coagulating  and  Toxic  Properties  of  the  Liver.  By  Albert 
Maibbt  and  Vires  {Compt,  rend,,  1896,  123,  1076— 1078).— An 
aqueous  extract  of  rabbit's  liver  was  injected  intravenously  into  other 
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rabbits,  and  found  in  certain  doses  to  cause  death ;  the  blood  was  found 
to  be  coagulated  in  the  heart  and  veins.  By  heating  the  extract,  a 
coagulum  is  obtained ;  this  contains  the  substance  which  produces  the 
intravascular  clotting  ;  the  filtrate  is,  however,  still  toxic,  although  it 
does  not  coagulate  the  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Active  PhyBiologioal  Substances  of  the  Suprarenal  Gland. 
By  B.  MooRB  {J.  Physiol,,  1897,  21,  382— 389).— The  active  substance 
of  the  medulla  is  not  catechol,  or  a  derivative  of  catechol  as  Frsenkel 
considers;  neither  is  it  identical  with  the  chromogen  originally  de- 
scribed by  Vulpian,  for  alcohol  destroys  the  activity  of  the  substance 
without  affecting  the  reactions  of  the  chromogen.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  active  substance  is  a  pyridine  derivative,  possibly  piperidine.  The 
last  named  alkaloid  certainly  produces  a  great  rise  of  blood  pressure 
(see  also  Tunnicliffe,  CenUr,  Fhysi^L,  March  8th,  1897). 

W.  D.  H. 

Thrombosin.  By  C.  D.  Cramer  {Zeit.  physiol,  Cham,,  1897,  23, 
74 — 86). —  Schafer  and  Hammarsten  have  previously  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Idlienfeld's  thrombosin  is  nothing  else  but  fibrinogen. 
The  elementary  analysis  given  in  the  present  communication  confirms 
this  view.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Reaction  of  the  Intestine  in  Relationship  to  Intestinal 
Digestion.  By  B.  Moorb  and  D.  P.  Rockwood  {J.  FhysioL,  1897, 
21,  373 — 381). — Under  normal  conditions,  the  intestinal  contents  are 
not  acid  throughout,  although  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  an  undue 
amount  of  bacterial  action  may  produce  this  result.  The  alkalinity 
is  greater  in  herbivora  than  in  carnivora,  but  in  carnivora  may  be  made 
to  resemble  that  of  herbivora  by  diet,  for  instance,  feeding  a  dog  on 
bread  and  water. 

Fats  induce  an  acid  reaction  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
dog's  intestine,  but  in  rats  and  guinea  pigs  the  contents  remain 
alkaline.  This  is  due  to  weak  organic  acids,  which  do  not  affect 
methyl-orange,  but  affect  litmus. 

Proteid  (lean  horseflesh)  gives  an  acid  reaction  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestine,  and  a  faint  alkaline  reaction  in  the  lower  part  in  dog 
and  cat,  but  in  rats  there  is  an  alkaline  reaction  throughout. 

The  experiments  indicate  that,  contrary  to  current  theory,  very  little 
bacterial  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  takes  place  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. Acidity  begins  in  the  cuecum.  It  is  regarded  as  probable  that 
the  human  intestine  lies  intermediate  between  that  of  carnivora  and 
of  herbivora.  W.  D.  H. 

Gomparison  of  the  Difihsion  into  Serum,  and  Absorption  by 
the  Intestine,  of  Peptone  and  Glucose.  By  E.  Waymouth  Beid 
{J.  Phi/siol,,  1897,  21,  408— 425).— The  diffusibility  of  peptone  through 
parchment  paper  into  serum  is  greater,  and  that  of  glucose  slightly  less, 
than  into  water.  The  absorption  of  glucose  and  peptone  by  the  gut  in 
different  animals  is  not  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  absorbing 
surface. 

The  ratio  of  diffusion  of  glucose  and  of  Griibler's  peptone,  through 
parchment  paper  into  serum  holding  O'l  per  cent,  of  glucose  in  solution, 
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is  not  the  ratio  of  the  absorptions  of  these  substances  by  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  The  latter  is  slightly  less  permeable  by  glucose 
than  by  Griibler's  peptone,  whilst  in  the  case  of  parchment  paper  it  is 
the  reverse. 

The  relation  of  diffusion  of  Griibler's  and  dialysed  Witte's  peptone 
through  parchment  paper  into  serum  is  also  not  the  ratio  of  the 
absorptions  of  these  substances  in  the  gut.  The  latter  is  about  equally 
permeable  by  both  substances,  while  parchment  paper  is  more  permeable 
to  Griibler's  than  to  Witte's  preparation.  "W.  D.  H. 

Permeability  of  Membranes  for  Putrefaction  Processes.  By 
Hans  Hensen  {Zeit.  Biol.y  1897,  35,  101—115). — Bacteria  can  pass 
through  the  membranes  (artificial  and  natural)  used  in  diffusion 
experiments,  even  when  they  will  not  permit  the  passage  of  such  sub- 
stances as  hsBmoglobio.  A  membrane  without  such  a  disadvantage  is 
still  to  be  found.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Chemical  Changes  within  the  Organism  of  a  Normal 
Animal.  By  Maurice  Ejiufmann  (Bied.  Centr,,  1897,  26,  25—26; 
from  Arch.  PhysioLy  [v],  8,  329 — 341). — In  a  dog  fed  with  milk  con- 
taining much  cane-sugar,  there  was  abundant  deposition  of  fat,  pro- 
duced by  the  partial  oxidation  of  proteids.  The  heat  evolved  amounted 
to  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  heat  which  the  dog 
developed ;  most  of  the  heat  produced  arose  from  the  complete  oxidation 
of  the  sugar  in  the  blood.  In  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals,  only  a 
very  slight  amount  of  sugar  is  converted  into  fat,  whilst  in  vegetarians 
and  animals  which  consume  mixed  food,  sugar  has  a  direct  and  essential 
share  in  producing  fat.  A  portion  of  the  sugar  is  deposited  in  the 
liver  and  muscles  as  glycogen. 

When  much  proteid  is  consumed,  it  is  decomposed  into  fat,  carbonic 
anhydride,  urea,  and  water,  the  fat  being  partly  deposited  and  partly 
converted,  first  into  sugar,  then  into  carbonic  anhydride.  Most  of  the 
heat  results  from  the  primary  oxidation  of  the  proteids. 

Fat,  when  consumed  in  conjunction  with  plenty  of  proteid  or  carbo- 
hydrate, is  completely  or  partly  deposited.  It  is,  however,  partly  oxi- 
dised when  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body  is  diminished,  as 
after  24  hours'  fasting. 

When  food  is  withheld,  the  animal  lives  on  reserve  carbohydrates. 
Although  the  amount  reserved  is  small,  glycogen  is  found  in  the 
muscles  after  10 — 15  days'  fasting.  The  proteids  and  the  fat  are  first 
converted  into  sugar,  then  burnt.  There  are  three  periods  of  hunger : 
first  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  is  diminished,  then  the  loss  of  carbo- 
hydrates is  made  up  from  proteids  and  fat,  the  co-efficient  of  respiration 
sinking  to  0*66.  In  the  third  period,  sugar  is  produced  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  it  is  burnt,  that  is  to  say,  the  animal  lives  on  the 
decomposition  of  proteids  and  fat.  The  co-efficient  of  respiration  is  at 
this  time  0*74.  The  proteids  furnish  one-sixth  of  the  total  heat  at  the 
beginning,  and  one-third  at  the  end,  of  the  period  of  fasting. 

K  H.  J.  M. 

Decomposition  of  Proteid  in  the  Human  Organism.  By 
Eyvind  Bodtkbb  {Bied,  Centr,,  1897,  26,  130  jofrom  Ce7Ur.  Med.  Wise., 
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34,  354). — In  healthy  adults,  the  urea  excreted  contained  from  88*44 
to  91*39  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  uric  acid  nitrogen 
amounted,  on  the  average,  to  1  '5  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  There 
is  no  constant  relation  between  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  uric 
acid,  and  as  ammonia,  and  the  total  nitrogen.  The  average  amount  of 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  is  4  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  children,  the  rela- 
tion of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  about  the  same  as  in  adults,  but  the 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  is  usually  higher  (4  up  to  9  per  cent.).  In  slight 
cases  of  diabetes,  the  urea  nitrogen  is  about  87  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
nitrogen  as  ammonia  rises  to  over  13  per  cent.  The  effect  of  other 
diseases  on  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  excreted  was  investigated. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Transformation  of  Fat  into  Carbohydrate  in  the  Organism. 
By  J.  B.  AuGUSTB  Chauveau  {C<mpt.  rend.,  1896, 122, 1098—1103).— 
In  a  starving  animal,  and  during  hibernation,  the  sugar  which  still 
persists  in  the  blood  must  originate  from  either  fat  or  proteid.  Further, 
in  hibernation,  Kegnault  and  Reiset  showed  that  the  respiratory  quotient 
was  very  low,  and  the  great  excess  of  oxygen  retained  over  carbonic 
anhydride  given  out  leads  to  an  actual  increase  of  weight  of  the  animal, 
but  it  loses  its  fat.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Nuclein  in  Mammals.  By  Bichari>  BubiXn  and 
Heinrich  Schur  {Zeit  physioL  Chem.,  1897,  23,  55 — 73). — In  connec- 
tion with  the  probable  origin  of  nuclein  in  the  body,  the  question 
specially  investigated  in  the  present  research  is  whether  the  adminis- 
tration of  xanthine  bases  leads  to  the  formation  of  nuclein.  The 
experiments  recorded  on  rabbits  and  dogs  show  that  the  bases  cau  be 
formed  in  the  body  from  other  nitrogenous  material,  but  mainly  nega- 
tive results  were  obtained  relating  to  the  special  point  investigated. 

W.  D.  H. 

Fat  Estimation.  By  Fb.  N.  Schulz  {Pfliiger's  Archiv.,  1897,  66, 
145 — 166). — Dormeyer's  digestion  method  of  estimating  fat  in  muscle 
can  be  applied  with  advantage  to  other  tissues  and  organs.  Mere 
inspection  is  untrustworthy  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  fat  in  a  starving  animal.  An  extended  period  of  inanition 
is  required  to  make  an  animal  fat  free,  or  at  least  to  bring  it  to  the 
lowest  limit  of  the  percentage  of  fat  observed.  The  amount  of  nitrogen 
of  the  different  dry,  fat-free  organs  is  about  the  same.  The  relative 
amount  of  cholesterol  rises  in  the  organs ;  this  may  be  because  this  sub- 
stance is  not  altered  by  hunger  as  fat  is.  W.  D.  H. 

"  Oxidation-ferments  "  of  the  Tissues.  By  Ernst  L.  Salkowski 
and  KatsusaburO  Yamaqiwa  {Virchow'a  Ardiiv,,  1897,  147,  1 — 23). — 
It  was  shown  by  Jaquet  {Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  QQ,  386)  that  the 
tissues  have  the  power  of  oxidising  at  the  body  temperature  such  sub- 
stances as  benzylic  alcohol  and  salicylaldehyde.  This  does  not  depend 
on  the  life  of  the  protoplasm,  but  on  the  presence  of  a  soluble  ferment, 
which  is  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol. 
The  present  research  shows  that  the  blood  has  the  same  power, 
Extracts  of  various  organs  act,  however,  with  different  degrees  of 
oxidising  power,  as  estimated  by  the  amount  of  salicylic  acid  formed 
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from  salicjlaldehyde.  The  liver  is  the  most  powerful ;  and  if  its 
power  is  put  at  100,  the  power  of  the  spleen  is  804  ;  of  the  kidneys, 
15-5  ;  of  the  pancreas,  2*0;  and  of  the  muscles,  TO.  W.  D.  H. 

Non-putrescibility  of  Blood  rendered  Incoagulable  by  Leech- 
eztra.ct.  By  Boso  and  Delbzenne  (Compt  rend,,  1896, 123,  465 — 467, 
600 — 603). — Shed  blood,  which  is  kept  fluid  by  a  previous  intra- 
venous injection  of  leech-extract,  does  not  putrefy  readily.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  presence  of  any  antiseptic  substance  in  the  extract,  nor  to 
an  increased  phagocytic  action  of  the  leucocytes,  for  the  blood  remains 
unputrefied  after  the  death  of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  extract  per- 
haps provokes  such  secretions  from  the  corpuscles  as  increase  the 
bactericidal  power  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  the  injection  of  leech- 
extract  confers  immunity  on  the  animals  to  certain  experimental 
infections.  W.  D.  H. 

Pigments  of  Decapod  Crustacea.  By  M.  I.  Newbiqgik  (J. 
Physiol,  1897,  21,  237 — 257). — ^The  animals  investigated  were  the 
common  lobster,  Nephrops^  the  Norway  lobster,  and  Astactta  nohilis, 
the  red-clawed  crayfish. 

In  their  shells,  hypodermis,  and  ova  there  is  a  red  lipochrome  pig- 
ment. In  shell  and  hypodermis  this  is  either  accompanied  by  a  small 
amount  of  a  yellow  pigment,  or  more  probably  the  red  pigment  is 
unstable  and  is  converted  by  certain  reagents,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  into  a  yellow  pigment.  The  yellow  pigment  is.  iden- 
tical with  that  occurring  in  the  digestive  gland,  and  is  in  part  elimi- 
nated with  the  faeces. 

The  red  lipochrome  readily  forms  combinations  with  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths ;  the  compounds  so  formed  are  orange,  and  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  As  the  undecalcified  shell  of  Nephrops  is  orange 
and  yields  like  pigment  to  cold  alcohol,  whilst  the  decalcified  shell  is 
pink  and  yields  its  pigment  readily  to  alcohol,  it  is  probable  that,  in  a 
shell,  the  pigment  is  present  in  combination  with  lime.  The  deep  sea 
Crustacea  and  the  more  delicate  surface  forms  have  but  little  lime  in 
their  cuticle,  and  are  deep  red. 

The  red  lipochrome  unites  also  with  an  organic  base  apparently 
derived  from  the  muscle,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  blue  pigment  of 
these  animals. 

The  yellow  hepatochrome  of  the  liver  appears  to  be  the  central  pig- 
ment of  the  group ;  this  may  become  modified  to  form  the  red  lipo- 
chrome of  the  shell,  or  the  orange  pigment  of  the  shell  if  it  unites  with 
lime.  If  the  red  lipochrome  unites  with  the  organic  base,  the  blue  is 
formed,  and  a  mixture  of  the  blue  with  unaltered  yellow  gives  rise  to 
green.  W.  D.  H. 

Non-occurrence  of  Argon  in  the  Colouring  Matter  of  the 
Blood.  By  J.  Zalbski  (J5«-.,  1897,  30,  966— 969).— The  gas  obtained 
on  burning  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  with  copper  oxide  was 
freed  from  nitrogen  by  means  of  magnesium  or  lithium,  a  modified 
form  of  the  Schloesing  apparatus  being  used  for  the  purpose ;  the 
residual  gas,  however,  in  no  case  showed  the  characteristic  spectra  of 
argon.  J.  F.  T, 
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Biological  Relation  of  Chlorophyll  and  Hsdmoglobin.  By 
Marcellus  Nencki  {Ber,,  29,  2877— 2883).— Schunck  and  March- 
lewski  {Annalen^  290,  306)  have  shown  that  j»%Z^opor/?A^w,  Cj^H^gNaO, 
a  substance  obtained  from  chlorophyll,  is  nearly  related  to  hsemato- 
porphyrin,  C^^H^gNgOs ;  hiemin  and  phyllotaonin  are  also  similar  and 
form  similar  compounds,  this  similarity  extending  to  spectroscopic 
appearances.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  blood  pigment 
and  leaf  pigment  is  the  same ;  in  view  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
and  the  essential  unity  of  living  things,  such  a  discovery  is  of  value. 
The  rest  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  biological  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion,  and  other  examples  of  the  universal  application  of  certain 
ehemico-biological  laws  are  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.  W.  D.  H. 

Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Sardines  Preserved  in 
Oa.  By  DoMENico  Martelli  {Staz,  Sper,  Agrar,,  1895,  28,  225—235). 
— The  following  percentage  results  were  obtained  with  sardines  from 
(1)  Sicily,  (2)  Tunis,  and  (3)  Sardinia: 


Nitrogen  as 

Water. 

Fat.      Proteids.    NHj. 

Ash. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

P.0,. 

SO,. 

CI. 

1. 

fi016 

12-68     4-302     0-168 

7-51 

009 

0-19 

0-61 

0-03 

3-77 

2. 

50-36 

13-07    4075     0-193 

7-85 

014 

0-21 

0-58 

0-02 

408 

3. 

40-66 

23-75     3-836     0-252 

8-98 

007 

0-20 

0-53 

0-01 

4-73 

A  part  of  the  organic  nitrogen  (given  as  "  nitrogen  as  proteids '')  is 
probably  present  in  the  form  of  amides  or  amido-acids. 

Calculating  the  nutritive  value  of  the  fish  by  Konig's  method,  taking 
the  value  of  the  proteids  and  fat  respectively  as  5  and  3  times  that  of 
carbohydrates,  1  kilogram  of  each  of  the  three  samples  is  found  to 
contain  the  following  numbers  of  units  of  nutritive  value:  (1)  1725, 
(2)  1666,  and  (3)  1900.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Formation  of  Urea  by  Oxidation.  By  Franz  Hofmeister 
{Chmh.  Centr,,  1896,  ii,  389—390;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Plwrm.y 
37,  426 — 444). — With  the  exception  of  B^champ's  unrecognised 
attempts,  the  formation  of  urea  from  albumin  or  other  nitrogenous 
substances  has  not  been  proved.  Schultzen  and  Nencki  showed  that 
the  nitrogen  of  amido-acids  is  excreted  almost  entirely  as  urea,  and 
Knieriem  proved  that  even  ammonium  salts  are  changed  into  urea  in 
the  animal  organism. .  The  most  general  view,  therefore,  of  the  origin 
of  urea  is  that  the  final  products  of  oxidation,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
ammonia  form  urea  with  elimination  of  water.  Drechsel  has  shown 
that,  by  hydrolysis,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  albumin  is 
eliminated  as  urea. 

By  oxidation  of  a  great  variety  of  substances  with  potassium  per- 
manganate, the  author  has  obtained  urea,  often  even  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  substance  was  oxidised  in  aqueous  solution  with 
addition  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphate,  by  means  of  a  quantity 
of  potassium  permanganate  nearly  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  water,  and  urea.  Decolorisation  took  place  in  times  vary- 
ing from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  several  days.  The  liquid  was  then 
filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  at  40 — 60°,  and  the 
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crystalline  mass  digested  10 — 12  hours  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
filtrate  was  evaporated,  and  to  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol  half  its 
volume  of  ether  was  added  and  the  whole  then  filtered  and  evaporated. 
The  presence  of  urea  in  the  residue  was  proved  bj  preparation  of  the 
nitrate  and  its  microscopical  examination,  or,  when  in  sufficient  quantity, 
by  determination  of  the  melting  point  and  estimation  of  the  nitrogen. 

Urea  was  proved  to  have  been  formed  in  the  cases  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  thiocyanic  acid,  formamide,  glycocine  (3  grams  of  urea  nitrate 
from  10  grams  of  glycocine),  oxamic  acid  (0*7  gram  of  nitrate  from  10 
grams  of  acid),  aspartic  acid,  asparagine,  leucine  (0*2  gram  nitrate  from 
5  grams  of  leucine),  gelatin,  egg-albuinin  (2  grams  of  nitrate  from  39 
grams  of  albumin),  methylic-  alcohol,  ethylene  glycol,  glycollic  acid, 
acetone^  lactic  acid,  malic  acid,  tartaric  acid  (0*7  gram  of  nitrate  from 
20  grams  of  acid),  and  pyrogalloL  No  urea  was  formed  from  ethyl- 
amine,  acetonitrile,  acetamide,  oxamide,  succinamide,  formaldehyde, 
formic  acid,  carbonic  acid  (ammonium  carbonate  containing  carbamate), 
ethylic  alcohol, acetaldehyde, acetic  acid,  glyoxal,  propionic  acid,  malonic 
acid,  glyceric  acid,  butyric  acid,  succinic  acid,  or  grape  sugar. 

This  synthesis  of  urea  depends  on  the  union  of  NH2  -  and  CO  - 
groups,  hence  compounds  containing  no  nitrogen  may  form  urea  b^ 
the  help  of  ammonia.  The  experiments  show  that  the  groups  CH3*  0= 
and  EC-COOH  cannot  yield  urea,  whilst  -  CH-NHg,  -  COOH,  and 
-  CH'OH,  -  COOH  very  easily  form  it,  and  that  the  groups  -  CN 
and  -  CH^'OH  can  furnish  the  CO  groups  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  urea  only  when  present  in  the  simplest  carbon  compounds,  such  as 
formamide,  oxamic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  methylic  alcohol,  or 
ethylene  glycol. 

The  substances  which,  on  oxidation  with  permanganate,  did  not  form 
urea,  such  as  acetamide  and  oxamide,  are  also  unchanged  in  the  animal 
organism,  whereas  oxamic  acid  which  yielded  urea  is  also  oxidised  to 
urea  in  the  body  without  previous  formation  of  oxalate.  It  is  still 
uncertain,  however,  as  to  whether  this  natural  synthesis  of  urea  is  one 
of  oxidation  and  elimination  of  water,  but  such  an  assumption  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  attributing  a  special  function  to  the  liver, 
as  this  organ  is  found  to  be  especially  capable  of  oxidising  fatty 
substances.  The  author's  observation  that  the  liver  contains  no  cyanic 
acid  is  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  formation  of  urea  is  analogous  to 
its  production  from  ammonium  cyanate.  E.  W.  "W. 

Excretion  of  Nitrogen  by  the  Intestine.  By  Jiro  Tsuboi 
{Zeit  Biol,  1897,  35,  68— 93).— Consideration  of  results  of  previous 
workers,  and  the  present  examination  of  the  faeces  in  dogs,  show  that 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  leaves  the  body  by  the  intestine  is  by  no 
means  negligible,  and  varies  with  diet.  Less  proteid  is  assimilated 
when  it  is  mixed  with  fat  than  when  it  is  mixed  with  starch.  This 
fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  studies  on  metabolic 
phenomena,  even  if  the  products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  the 
fcBces  are  scanty.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Pat  of  Ovarian  Dermoid  Cysts,  By  Ernst  Ludwig  {Zeit, 
physioL  CJi&ni,,  1897,  23,  38— 39).— From  fat  obtained  from  the  inte- 
rior of  numerous  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary,  cetylic  alcohol  was 
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fieparatedy  and  also  a  new  oily  substance,  similar  in  many  points  to 
cholesterol.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Pat  of  Ovarian  Dermoid  Cysts.  By  Kichard  von  Zeynek 
(Zeit.  physioL  Chem.^  1897,  23,  40 — 54). — A  fuller  investigation  of 
the  cholesterol-like  substance  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  abstract.  By 
fractional  distillation,  it  was  separated  into  five  fractions  differing 
in  their  solubilities,  optical  activity,  and  percentage  composition. 
Attempts  to  make  crystalline  compounds^  however,  failed.  No  further 
conclusion  than  that  the  substance  has  some  resemblance  to  cholesterol 
is  arrived  at.  W.  D.  H. 

A  Remarkable  Case  of  Alcaptonuria:  Estimation  of  Alcapton 
(Homogentisic  Acid).  By  Geobqbs  Denio^s  {J.  Pharm.,  IS97,  [vi], 
6,  50 — 54). — In  a  case  of  facial  and  sciatic  neuralgia,  it  was  found 
that,  although  polarimetric  examination  of  the  urine  gave  negative 
results,  and  the  urine  did  not  ferment  in  presence  of  yeast,  the  quan- 
tity of  glucose  indicated  by  Fehling's  test  was  considerable. 

In  1859,  Boedecker  separated  from  urine  of  a  similar  nature,  a  sub- 
stance, alcapton,  which  was  shown  by  Wolkow  and  Baumann  to  be  a 
homogentisic  acid,  CgH3{OH)2-CH2-COOH  (Abstr.,  1891,  ii,  1128). 

The  author  succeeded  in  separating  a  quantity  of  this  substance 
from  the  sample  of  urine  in  question.  He  further  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  the  quantity  secreted  is  increased  under  meat  diet,  and  is 
roughly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  urea  present.  This  confirms 
Baumann's  theory  that  alcapton  is  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of 
tyrosine. 

Alcapton  may  be  estimated  in  the  following  manner :  10  c.c.  of 
filtered  urine,  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution,  and  20  c.c.  of  decinormal 
silver  nitrate  solution  are  placed  together  in  a  flask  for  5  minutes.  * 
Five  drops  of  calcium  chloride  solution  and  0*5  c.c.  of  ammonium 
carbonate  solution  are  added;  the  solution  is  made  up  to  50  c.c,  and 
filtered.  The  silver  is  estimated  in  half  the  filtrate.  One  molecule  of 
alcapton,  CgHgO^,  reduces  4  atoms  of  silver.  M.  W.  T. 

Osmotic  Properties  of  Cells  in  their  Bearing  on  Toxicology 
and  Pharmacy.  By  Ernst  Ovkbton  (Zeit  physUcaL  Chem,,  1897,  22, 
189 — 209). — ^The  author  considers  more  especially  the  peculiar  selective 
influence  of  some  classes  of  poisons  and  medicines,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  only  one  class  of  cells  is  especially  affected,  the  remainder  being 
either  not  affected  or  only  indirectly.  As  in  some  cases  the  gain  or  loss 
of  a  compound  by  the  cell  protoplasm  is  not  a  purely  osmotic  process, 
the  local  action  could  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  poison, 
&c.,  only  enters  the  particular  cells  which  exhibit  the  alteration  of 
function.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  many  toxic  compounds  including  the  anaesthetics,  hypnotics, 
and  antipyretics  readily  pass  through  both  plant  and  animal  membranes, 
so  that  in  their  case  the  passage  is  solely  osmotic.  The  local  action  is 
hence  most  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  functional  activity  of  the 
one  class  of  cells  is  materially  influencedtby  a  much  smaller  concentra- 
tion of  the  particular  compound  in  its  cell-fluid  than  is  the  case  with 
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the  other  cells.  Id  some  cases,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
explanation;  for  example,  the  action  of  barium  and  potassium  salts  on  the 
cardiac  muscles,  and  such  cases  require  further  research,       L.  M.  J. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


The  Coloration  of  the  Sap  of  Beetroot  and  the  Soluble 
Oxidising  Ferments.  By  Gabriel  Bertband  {Bied,  Centr,,  1897, 
26,  60—62;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Chim.,  14,  19,  and  N^eue  Zeit. 
Bubenzttek.'Ind.t  1896,  253). — The  coloration  of  beetroot  sap  when 
exposed  to  air  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  soluble  ferment  belonging  to 
the  new  group  of  oxydases.  These  ferments  are  readily  detected  by 
means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum  resin,  a  drop  of  which 
applied  to  vegetable  sap  containing  the  ferment  produces  a  blue 
coloration. 

The  reddening,  and  subsequent  blackening,  of  beetroot  sap,  is  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  tyrosine,  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  an  oxydase 
(tyrosinase).  Laccase  (another  oxydase)  has  no  effect  on  tyrosine. 
Whilst  tyrosinase  is  destroyed  by  heating  for  12  minutes  at  60 — 70% 
laccase  is  not  entirely  destroyed  after  20  hours'  heating. 

Tyrosinase  was  also  isolated  from  the  tubers  of  dahlia  and  homRTissuia 
niffrmis.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Ammonium  Nitrate  on  Aspergillus  niger.  By 
Charles  Tanret  {J,  Fharm,,  1897,  [vi],  5,  5 — 8). — When  Aspergillus 
nige7*  is  cultivated  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  containing  0*25  gram  of 
ammonium  nitrate  per  100  c.c,  the  mycelium  develops  rapidly,  and 
bears  spores  in  less  than  24  hours.  If  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
of  ammonium  nitrate  is  taken,  the  mycelium  is  formed  as  before,  and 
reaches  enormous  proportions ;  no  reproductive  organs  are,  however, 
produced.  In  the  latter  case,  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  free  nitric 
acid,  whilst  the  body  of  the  mycelium  contains  starch.         M.  W.  T. 

Action  of  Caxbonic  Anhydride  on  the  Protoplasm  of  Living 
Plant  Cells.  By  G.  Lopriore  (^tec?.  Ccn^.,  1897,  26,  102—104; 
from  Jahrb,  unss,  Bot.j  1895,  28,  531—626;  and.Bot  Centr,,  1896, 
6Q,  15).  —  Pure  carbonic  anhydride  has  no  permanently  injurious  effect  on 
the  streaming  movement  of  protoplasma,  but  only  momentarily  hinders 
it.  When  20  or  10  ten  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  mixed  with  the  gas,  the 
movement  of  the  protoplasma  gradually  accommodates  itself  to  the  large 
amount  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  is  then  no  longer  checked  in  the 
almost  pure  gas. 

Pure  oxygen  sometimes  accelerates  the  streaming,  but  not  to  the 
extent  often  supposed.  Pure  hydrogen  often  quickens  the  movement 
at  first,  but  afterwards  retards  it. 

Mucor  spores  cannot  germinate  in  pure  carbonic  anhydride,  but  are 
however,  not  destroyed  by«being  kept  3  months  in  the  gas.  Ger- 
mination is  considerably  retarded,  but  not  injured  by  pure  carbonic 
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anhydride  mixed  with  70 — 90  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  With  less  oxygen, 
the  growth  of  the  mycelium  is  arrested,  and  there  is  no  formation  of 
sporangium. 

The  increase  of  yeast  is  checked  in  pure  carbonic  anhydride,  but  pro< 
ceeds  when  the  gas  is  replaced  by  air.  Mycoderma  cerevisicB,  however, 
lost  the  power  of  increasing  when  kept  for  12  hours  in  the  pure  gas. 

Pollen  grains  vary  in  their  behaviour  towards  carbonic  anhydride 
according  to  the  kind  of  plant;  some  form  blistered  protuberances 
which  burst  after  a  short  time,  whilst  others  do  not  germinate,  or  at 
once  burst.  Pollen  tubes  generally  burst  in  pure  or  diluted  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  even  1 — 10  per  cent,  of  the  gas  considerably  hinders 
growth.  N.  H.J.  M. 

The  Amount  of  Iodine  in  certain  Algse.  By  Eschle  {Zeit, 
pfiysiol,  Chem.^  1897,  23,  30 — 37). — In  both  Fucub  vesiculostu  and 
Lamincma  diffitata,  the  iodine  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  an 
organic  compound.  The  nature  of  the  substance  is  uncertain,  but, 
from  a  study  of  its  solubilities,  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
substances.  W.  D.  H. 

Relation  between  Lime  and  the  Gaxbohydrates  in  Plants. 
By  P.  Gboom  (Bied,  Cmtr.,  1897,  26,  136—137  ;  from  licUurw.  Rund- 
schau,^ 1896,  931). — The  accumulation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants 
when  calcium  is  deficient  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  acid  oxalate, 
which  prevents  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  Direct  experi- 
ments diowed  that  hydrogen  potassium  oxalate  retards  the  action  of 
diastase  on  starch.  The  effect  of  hydrogen  potassium  oxalate  on  living 
plants  was  first  to  promote  the  accumulation  of  starch,  owing  to  its 
non-conversion  into  sugar,  and  then  to  retard  starch  formation,  and 
probably  also  assimilation  of  carbon.  The  final  effect  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  oxalate  was  the  death  of  the  protoplasm. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Solubility  of  the  Bed  Colouring  Matter  of  Grapes :  Sterilisa- 
tion of  the  Musts  of  Fruits.  By  Augusts  Eosenstiehl  {Compt, 
rend.,  1897,  124,  566 — 569). — ^The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  grape, 
contrary  to  the  general  belief,  is  soluble  in  grape  juice  when  the  latter 
is  heated,  even  in  absence  of  alcohol.  The  solution  takes  place  more 
rapidly  the  higher  the  temperature,  and  requires  about  5  hours  at 
70^.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  with  other  fruits  containing  a 
red  colouring  matter. 

These  colouring  matters  are  very  unstable,  and  are  decolorised 
by  contact  with  tin,  bronze,  and  brass,  but  are  only  slightly 
affected  by  copper.  Exposure  to  air  at  50^  renders  them  quite 
insoluble,  even  in  alcohol,  and  it  follows  that  exclusion  of  air  is  indis- 
pensable if  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  grape  and  other  fruits  is  to 
remain  in  solution.  The  musts  of  the  grape,  and  of  other  fruits,  when 
preserved  from  contact  with  air,  retain  the  agreeable  taste  of  the  fresh 
fruit.  In  absence  of  air,  they  can  be  heated  for  a  long  time  and 
repeatedly  at  45 — 50^  without  undergoing  the  change  known  as 
"  goiit  de  cuit.''  Moreover,  repeated  heating  even  at  this  low  tem- 
perature results  in  sterilisf^tioi^  of  the  musts,  which  can  afterwards  be 
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kept  for  weeks  in  the  ordinary  vessels  used  for  storing  wine  without 
undergoing  any  alteration  and  without  any  loss  of  the  colour,  odour, 
or  taste  of  the  fresh  fruit.  C.  H.  B. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Beetroot  Leaves.     By  Franz  Lehmann 

(Bied.  Centr.,  1897,  26,  96—99  ;  from  Hannov.  Lmid.  u,  Forstwirtaeh 

Zeit.,  1896,  No.  44). — Feeding  experiments  were  made  with  four  sheep 

to  ascertain  the  value  of  sour  beetroot  leaves.     The  following  average 

amounts  of  constituents  digested  in  (1)  unwashed  and   (2)  washed 

leaves  are  given,  and  compared  with  (3)  mangolds  : 

Organic  matter.  Proteids.  Fat.      Carbohydrates. 

^-    1  Beetroot  leaves!         ^^'^^  0-17  0-34  9-69 

2     I  iJeeiroot  leaves  I         ^^.^^  _  ^.g^  ^.j^ 

3.  Mangolds     9'83  0-15  005  832 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  leaves,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  mangolds. 
In  the  process  of  washing,  the  leaves  lost  the  following  percentage 
amounts  of  each  constituent :  organic  matter,  9'0  ;  crude  proteid,  36*9  j 
fat,  26*5 ;  crude  fibre  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  5'4.  The  loss  of 
nitrogenous  matter  is  very  high,  but  as  the  sour  leaves  contain  little 
digestible  proteid  (consisting  chiefly  of  undigestible  proteids  and 
amides)  there  is  not  much  actual  loss.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Preservation  and  Composition  of  Hops.  By  Johannes  Behrens 
{Bied.  Centr,,  1897,  26,  54—57 ;  from  WochenscJir.  /.  Bierbrauerei, 
1896). — Among  the  organisms  isolated  by  the  author  from  hops 
were  a  bacillus  (B,  lupuliperda)  which  produces  a  green  fluorescence  in 
suitable  solutions,  and  forms  trimethylamine  from  certain  con- 
stituents of  hops  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  115),  a  kind  of  Aspergillus^ 
and  various  yeasts.  The  spontaneous  heating  of  hops  is  due  to  micro- 
organisms, but  not  always  to  the  same  kind.  The  mould  fungi  destroy 
the  acids  of  the  hops  and  produce  carbonates  from  the  organic  salts. 

The  following  analysis  of  hops  is  given.     The  numbers  show  the 
percentage  amounts  in  dry  substance  free  from  sand  : 
Nitrogen 

Soluble    Ether    Light  petro-    Aqueous 
Total.    Proteid.  in  water,  extract,  leum  extract,    extract.      Taunin.     Ash.     HNOj. 
3-26     2-24       1-58      1715        15*49         2483       359      7*66    trace. 

The  fresh  hops  contained  water  (8'12)  and  sand  (1"65  per  cent.). 

The  coloration  of  hops  (brown  or  red)  is  due  to  insuiflcient  acidity 
and  may  be  produced  by  adding  alkali.  The  amount  of  acid  in  hops 
varies  with  the  kind,  season,  kc, ;  it  raises  the  acidity  of  the  wort  and 
so  essentially  influences  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  presence  of 
acid  is  practically  without  effect  in  the  sterilisation  of  the  wort.  The 
sulphurisation  of  hops  is  effective  in  improving  the  colour  of  hops ;  it 
has  no  effect  on  their  hygroscopic  properties.  As  regards  the  disinfect- 
ing power  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  was  found  that  whilst  an  extract  of 
hops  which  had  not  been  sulphurised  soon  produced  a  luxuriant  mould 
vegetation,  a  similar  extract  of  hops  which  had  been  so  treated  con- 
tained only  very  few  and  quite  sterile  mycelium  flakes.  The  effect  of 
sulphurous  acid  was,  therefore,  not  sterilisation  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
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but  to  render  the  hops  more  or  less  incapable  of  becoming  infected,  a 
far  more  important  result.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ordinary  ctnd  Dried  Superphosphate.  By  Louis  Decoux  and 
Louis  Druhel  (Bied.  Centr.,  1897,  26,  79 — 80;  from  L'inginieur  agric^ 

1896,  110). — The  results  of  field  experiments  in  which  barley  was 
manured  with  sodium  nitrate  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  ordinary 
and  dried  superphosphate  respectively,  indicated  that  the  ordinary 
superphosphate  was  more  effective  than  the  dried.  The  addition  of 
sodium  nitrate  was  advantageous.  K.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Potash  Manuring  on  the  Quality  of  Brewing  Barley. 
By  Theodor  Remy  {Bied.  Centr.^  1897,  26,  15—17  ;  from  Wochenschr. 
f,  Braueri,  1896,  No.  41). — ^The  following  conclusions  are  given  with 
reserve,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  samples  available  for  examina- 
tion. There  is  no  indication  of  a  favourable  effect  due  to  large  applica- 
tions of  potash,  and  potash  manuring  can  only  be  insisted  on  when  the 
potash  in  the  soil  is  insufficient  for  good  crops,  and  then  only  with  the 
view  of  increasing  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unfavourable 
effect  of  a  heavy  application  of  potash  (in  increasing  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen)  is  so  slight  that  it  need  hardly  be  considered.  Too  much 
hope  should  not  be  placed  in  potash  as  a  specific  means  of  producing 
better  barley  for  brewing.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  R61e  of  Fat  in  Manures.     By  J.  Hans  Vogel  {Bied,  Centr., 

1897,  26, 128—129 ;  from  Beut.  landw.  Fresae.,  1896,  No.  74).— Stable 
manure,  green  manure,  guano,  and  crude  bone  meal  contain  0*5 — 2  per 
cent,  of  fat,  whilst  manure  prepared  from  human  excrement  contains 
from  8 — 9  per  cent.  Fat  would  be  injurious  when,  for  instance,  it  is 
important  for  the  nitrogenous  matter  to  become  quickly  available  to 
the  plant.  This,  however,  does  not  occur,  as'  in  such  cases  manures 
free  from  fat  would  be  applied.  Fat  would  be  useful  in  delaying  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matter  applied  in  the  autumn.  In  the 
case  of  human  excrement,  the  fat  slowly  decomposes  during  the  autumn 
but  this  ceases  in  winter ;  in  the  spring,  the  fat  gradually  decomposes, 
liberating  at  the  same  time  the  nitrogenous  matter  just  at  the  time  it 
is  required  for  the  crop.  Loss  of  nitrogen  is  thus  prevented.  The 
presence  of  fat  is  partic^ilarly  favourable  in  the  case  of  light,  sandy 
soils.  N.  H.  J.  M, 

Action  of  Potassium  Salts  on  different  kinds  of  Soil  {Bied. 
Centr.,  1897,26,  9—14;  from  Arbeitend.  dent.  Landw.  (^es..  Heft.  20). 
— I.  Action  qf  Fotassium  Salts  an  Sandy  Sail  (Max  Maerokeb). — A 
number  of  pot  experiments  were  made  with  a  light  sandy  soil  mixed 
with  2 '5  per  cent,  of  peat,  together  with  different  potash  manures. 
The  results  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  made  with  lucerne,  with- 
out potash,  with  kainite,  camallite  and  **  Hartsalz  "  (containing  15 
per  cent,  of  potash)  showed  a  great  increase  of  produce  under  the 
influence  of  potash.  The  effect*  of  the  three  salts  was  about  equal. 
Potassium  carbonate  was,  however,  more  effective  than  any  of  the 
three.  Sodium  carbonate,  used  in  small  quantity,  gave  a  slight  increase 
of  produce,  whilst  a  larger  quantity  diminished  the  yield.  The 
same  potassium  salts  gave  similar  results  with  white  mustard ;  sodium 
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carbonate  aud  chloride,  even  in  small  quantities,  were  injurious.  With 
potatoes,  the  potash  manures  had  relatively  little  effect,  and  the  per- 
centage of  starch  was  not  materially  increased.  In  an  experiment 
^vith  grasses  and  Leguminoaa  (mixed),  it  was  found  that  where  large 
amounts  of  potash  were  given,  the  produce  contained  so  much  potash 
that  the  residue  in  the  soil  was  about  the  same  as  when  less  was 
applied,  and  it  is  concluded  that  meadows  should  receive  potash  every 
year.  The  relation  of  grasses  to  leguminous  plants  increased  under 
the  influence  of  potash  manure. 

II.  Action  qf  Potaaaium  Salts  on  Peaty  ^ot/ (Bruno  Tacke). — Five 
series  of  pot  experiments  are  described.  The  peaty  soil  received  burnt 
lime  (15  grams),  basic  slag  (containing  PgO^  — 2  and  3  grams),  and 
sodium  nitrate  (0*8  and  1*5  gram  of  nitrogen  in  each  pot). 
Kainite,  camallite,  potassium  sulphate,  ''Hartsalz,"  from  Solvayhall, 
near  Bernburg,  and  potassium  magnesium  carbonate  were  added  in 
amounts  containing  0'375,  0*5,  and  0*625  gram  of  potash  (correspond- 
ing with  about  75, 1 25,  and  1 75  kilos,  per  hectare).  The  plants  selected 
were  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  white  mustard. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  the  peaty  oils  required 
potash  in  order  to  give  satisfactory  results.  The  grain  crops  generally 
nad  feeble  stems  unless  sufficiently  supplied  with  potash  \  but  large 
amounts  of  potash  did  not  materially  increase  the  yield  as  compared 
with  the  less  amounts. 

The  effect  of  potash  on  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  produce  was 
very  variable.  In  some  eases,  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  produce 
was  about  the  same  when  potash  was  applied  as  when  it  was  not,  and 
sometimes  it  was  even  less.  The  straw  was  frequently  richer  in  potash, 
the  grain  less  frequently,  when  manured  with  potash.  The  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  was  generally  unmistakably  diminished 
in  the  plants  manured  with  potash.  In  rye  and  barley,  the  starch  was 
considerably  increased  under  the  influence  of  potash. 

In  some  cases,  the  soil  which  had  received  potash  became  poorer  in 
potash  than  it  was  originally,  owing  to  increased  root  development 
under  the  influence  of  the  manure.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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*"  Barium  Thiosulphate  a«  Basis  for  lodimetry.  By  M. 
MuTMiANSKi  {Zeit,  anal,  Cliem.,  1897, 36,  220—221.  See  also  Plimpton 
and  Chorley,  Trans.,  1895,  p.  314). — The  solubility  of  barium  thiosul- 
phate at  17*5°  is  such  that  a  saturated  solution,  prepared  by  shaking  an 
excess  of  the  salt  for  15  minutes  with  water  of  that  temperature,  is 
of  exactly  N/100  strength.  Such  a  solution  deposits  none  of  the  salt 
when  kept  for  several  days  at  15°.  The  barium  thiosulphate  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  5  parts  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate and  4  parts  of  barium  chloride,  and  washing  the  precipitate,  first 
with  warm,  then  with  cold  water,  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  finally 
with  ether.     Air  drying  for  an  hour  suffices  to  render  it  fit  for  use.     A 
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convenient  starch  indicator  is  prepared  by  triturating  5  grams  of  potato 
starch  and  0  01  gram  of  mercuric  iodide  with  30  c.c.  of  cold  water, 
and  pouring  the  mixture  into  a  litre  of  boiling  water.  After  boiling  for 
3  minutes,  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  clarified  solution  retains  its  sen- 
sitiveness (1  part  of  iodine  in  3,500,000)  for  years.  M.  J.  S. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Organic  Nitrogen.  By  L]§:onard  {Ghem* 
Centr.,  1896,  i,  573  ;  from  Rev.  Chim,  anal,  appl,,  1895,  285).— Ten  c.c. 
of  milk  or  urine  is  introduced  into  a  long-necked  300  c.c.  flask,  mixed 
with  1  gram  of  dried  copper  sulphate,  1  gram  of  dried  sodium  phos- 
phate, and  10  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  until  it  becomes 
quite  clear  and  green  j  when  cold,  the  contents  are  transferred  to  a 
100  c.c.  measuring  flask,  supersaturated  with  aqueous  soda,  and  the 
precipitated  copper  hydroxide  redissolved  by  adding  20  c.c.  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  Bochelle  salt.  After  making  .up  to  the  mark,  an 
sEliquot  part  of  the  liquid  is  removed  with  a  pipette,  and  the  nitrogen 
in  it  is  estimated  either  by  distilling  off  the  ammonia  or  by  measuring 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  given  oS  on  adding  an  alkaline  solution  of 
bromine.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Ammonia  in  Animal  Secretions  and  Tissues. 
By  Mabcellus  Nencki  and  J.  Zaleski  {Gh&m,  Cmi/i\,  1896, 1, 510 — 511  j 
from  Arch,  exp,  Pathol,  und  Fhamuy  36,  385— 394).— The  finely  divided 
matter,  or  the  liquid,  is  distilled  under  diminished  pressure  at  a  tempera- 
ture  not  exceeding  35°,  the  ammonia  being  liberated  by  means  of  lime- 
water,  or  sometimes  by  milk  of  lime.  The  distillate  is  collected  in  a 
specially  constructed  bulb-tube  containing  standard  sulphuric  acid,  the 
excess  of  which  is  afterwards  titrated  with  standard  soda,  using 
methyl-orange  as  indicator.  L.  be  K. 

Microchemical  Reaction  for  Nitric  Acid.  By  Eeinhard  Bbauns 
{Jahrb./,  Min.,  1897,  1,  73). — Behrens'  methods  of  first  reducing  the 
nitrate  to  nitrite  or  to  ammonia  are  not  direct,  and  not  always  applic- 
able. The  author  suggests  the  following.  A  solution  of  nitrate  gives, 
with  barium  chloride,  sharply  developed,  regular  octahedra  of  the 
sparingly  soluble  barium  nitrate.  L.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Very  Small  Quantities  of  Nitrous  Acid.  By 
Luioi  Zambelli  ifihern,  Centr,^  1896,  1,  1283  ;  from  Mon,  Sci,,  [iv], 
10,  351). — The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2  grams  of  sulphanilide 
and  2  grams  of  phenol  in  25  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  25  c.c. 
of  water ;  the  syrupy  liquid  thus  obtained  is  at  once  ready  for  use. 
The  liquid  to  be  tested  is  put  into  a  stoppered  cylinder,  mixed  with 
2  or  3  C.C.  of  the  reagent,  and  after  10  or  15  minutes  it  is  rendered 
alkaline  with  ammonia.  If  nitrites  be  present,  a  yellow  coloration 
will  make  its  appearance,  which  may  be  matched  by  using  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrite  of  known  strength,  and  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid 
thus  estimated.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  By  George 
AucHY  (J.  Aimr.  Chem,  Soc,,  1896,  18,  955— 970).— The  author  recom- 
mends the  following  slight  modification  of  Emmerton's  reduction  pro^ 
cess.     The  yellow   precipitate  obtained  by  treating  the  nitric   acid 
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solution  of  iron  with  ammonium  molybdate  and  ammonium  nitrate  is 
dissolved  in  as  smaU  a  quantity  of  ammonia  as  possible  and  poured 
back  into  the  8-oz.  Erlenmeyer  precipitation  flask ;  25  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1:2)  is  added  and  then  5  grams  of  zinc,  the  flask 
being  heated  gently  for  5  minutes  or  longer  until  the  zinc  is  nearly 
dissolved.  A  little  sodium  carbonate  is  now  added,  and  when  effer- 
vescence has  nearly  ceased,  the  flask  is  corked  and  allowed  to  cool ; 
the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  undissolved  zinc  through  a  little  cotton 
wool  in  a  Hirsch  funnel  of  the  smallest  size,  using  the  pump,  and  the 
flask  is  rinsed  three  times  with  cold  water,  the  filtrate  being  titrated 
without  delay  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate.  The  author  has 
proved,  by  a  large  number  of  experiments,  that  the  molybdenum  com- 
pound corresponds  with  the  formula  Moj20jq,  although  this  at  first 
may  have  been  MogO^,  which  gets  oxidised  by  filtering  and  dilution. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  yellow  precipitate  again 
separates  on  adding  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  this  may  be  ignored  as  it 
giudually  becomes  reduced  and  passes  into  solution.  L.  be  K* 

Oitrate-Bolubility  of  Phosphoric  Acid.  By  Armand  D.  Heecz- 
FELDER  {Zeit,  angw,  Chem,,  1897,  73 — 77). — ^When  treating  basic  slags 
with  Wagner's  citric  acid  solution,  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  liable  to  be 
precipitated  as  calcium  citrate.  Being  thus  deprived  of  some  of  its 
solvent,  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  precipitated  as  ferric 
phosphate,  and  thus  render  the  results  too  low. 

The  liquid  should,  therefore,  not  remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the 
sample,  and  must  be  soon  filtered  off.  Any  precipitate  which  may  form 
afterwards  must  be  redissolved  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid. 

L.  DE  K. 

Citrate-soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic  Slags.  By  Max 
Passon  {Zeit,  angw,  Chem,,  1897,  82 — 84). — This  is  an  attempt, 
partly  successful,  to  calculate  the  amount  of  citrate- soluble  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  total  citrate-soluble  matter,  the  insoluble  portion  of  the 
basic  slags  being  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  and  weighed.  Further 
experiments  will,  however,  have  to  be  made.  L.  de  K. 

Modification  of  the  Method  of  Estimating  the  Soluble  Phos- 
phoric Acid  in  Basic  Slag.  By  Giovanni  Sani  {Staz.  Sper.  Agi'cvr,, 
1895,  28,  275 — 276). — ^The  substance  (5  grams),  mixed  with  water 
(100  c.c),  is  treated  with  10  per  cent,  citric  acid,  then  with  ammoninm 
citrate  (official  solution,  200  c.c.)  and  heated  on  a  water  bath  for  an 
hour,  keeping  the  mixture  carefully  stirred.  It  is  then  diluted  to  500 
c.c,  and  the  process  continued  according  to  the  official  method.  The 
results  of  analysis  of  two  samples  made  by  this  modification  of  the 
official  method,  and  by  Wagner's  method,  are  given,  showing  close 
agreement.  K.  H.  J.  M. 

Reinsch's  Test  for  Arsenic  and  Antimony.  By  James  L.  Hows 
and  Paul  S.  Mertins  {J,  Amer,  CJiem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  953— 955).— The 
authors  prefer  the  Eeinsch's  copper  test  for  arsenic  to  using  the  Marsh's 
apparatus,  as  it  does  not  require  the  destruction  of  organic  tissues,  and 
will  still  show  the  presence  of  one-millionth  part  of  dissolved  arsenic. 
When  the  copper  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  yields  the  charac- 
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teristic  sublimate  of  arsenious  acid,  appearing  as  brilliant  octabedra 
under  tbe  microscope.  If  it  is  not  a  case  of  arsenical  but  of  antimonial 
poisoning,  the  slowly  forming  deposit  on  the  copper  will  be  of  a  decidedly 
violet  tint,  very  distinct  from  the  iron-grey  deposit  of  arsenic ;  more- 
over, the  sublimate  will  show  no  trace  of  crystallisation  under  the 
microscope.  L.  de  K. 

Reaction  of  Caxbonic  Oxide.  By  Achille  E.  Mebmet  (Conipt. 
rend.,  1897,  124,  621 — 624). — Carbonic  oxide  reduces  a  dilute  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  change  is 
more  rapid  in  presence  of  silver  nitrate.  Precautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  reduction  by  organic  matter  contained  in  the  air  or  in  water. 
Solutions  are  prepared  as  follows.  Silver  nitrate,  2  to  3  grams,  in  1000 
c.c.  of  water.  Fotaasium  permanganate  :  1000  c.c.  of  water  is  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  free  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  permanganate  solution  is  added  until  a  rose-colour  is  persistent. 
After  cooling,  1  gram  of  permanganate  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
50  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid  added,  the  solution  being  kept  out  of  con- 
tact with  dust  and  away  from  the  light.  The  test  solution  is  prepared, 
just  before  use,  by  mixing  20  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  solution  with  1  c.c. 
of  permanganate  solution,  adding  1  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  diluting 
to  50  c.c.  with  water  free  from  organic  matter. 

Two  flasks  with  glass  stoppers  are  filled  with  water  free  from  organic 
matter,  and  one  is  emptied  in  presence  of  the  air  to  be  tested,  and  the 
other  in  presence  of  pure  air ;  25  c.c.  of  the  reagent  is  poured  into  each 
flask,  and  they  are  allowed  to  stand  side  by  side,  with  as  little  exposure 
to  light  as  possible,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  decolorisation  of 
the  permanganate  solution  is  observed.  With  air  containing  from  1 
part  of  carbonic  oxide  in  500  to  2  parts  in  10,000,  the  time  required 
for  decolorisation  varies  from  1  to  24  hours.  Hydrocarbons  and  sul- 
phur compounds  also  reduce  the  permanganate  solution. 

The  author  was  unable  to  detect  any  carbonic  oxide  in  the  gases 
liberated  by  plants  in  active  growth.  He  suggests  that  the  carbonic 
oxide  that  is  undoubtedly  sent  into  the  air  in  somewhat  large  quantities 
is  oiddised  to  oxalic  acid.  C.  H.  B. 

Modified  Method  for  the  Qualitative  Analysis  of  a  Mixture 
of  Bases.  ByL.  Lafay  (Ji  Fharm.,  1897,  [vi],  5,  224— 228),— The 
author  suggests  a  method  for  the  detection  of  the  metals  not  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen  chloride  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  method  does 
not,  however,  differ  greatly  from  some  of  those  already  in  use. 

M.  W.  T. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Magnesia 
in  Ldme- stones.  By  Alexander  Hebbfeld  and  A.  FObsteb  (Chem. 
Centr,,  1896,  i,  1283  ;  from  Zeit.  Vef\  Eiibenzuck-Ind,,  1896,  284—288). 
— ^To  make  a  qualitative  test,  0*5  gram  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  10 
c.c.  of  water  with  the  aid  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  any  iron  is  oxidised  by 
means  of  a  little  nitric  acid  and  then  precipitated  by  boUing  with  a 
small  excess  of  calcium  carbonate.  After  filtering,  an  excess  of  lime- 
water  is  added  which  precipitates  any  magnesia  present. 
After  decantation  and  slightly  washing  the  precipitate,  it  may  be 
VOL.  Lxxii.  ii.  25 
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redisBolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  freed  from  lime  by  means  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  oxalate,  and  precipitated  with  sodium  phosphate.  It' 
is  then,  as  usual,  weighed  as  pyrophosphate.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Lead  in  Minerals.  By  Giovanni  Giorgis  {GazzeUay 
1896,  26,  522— 627).— The  author  finds  that  the  following  method  of 
estimating  lead  in  galena  gives  good  results.  Ahout  2  grams  of  the 
powdered  mineral  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  latter  displaced  hy 
heating  on  the  water  hath  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate,  if 
desired,  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  hy  washing  by  decantation,  although 
this  is  unnecessary.  The  product  is  treated  with  soda  or  potash, 
the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  to  the  whole  or  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  solution  excess  of  standard  potassium  dichromate  solu- 
tion is  added,  and  the  liquid  made  up  to  a  known  volume ;  the 
excess  of  dichromate  is  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  filtered  from  the 
lead  chromate,  by  reducing  with  sulphurous  anhydride,  precipitating 
with  soda,  filtering  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  sulphuric  acid, 
the  latter  solution  being  made  up  to  standard  volume,  and  the  chromium 
determined  by  titration  with  permanganate  by  the  author's  method 
(Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  554).  The  excess  of  potassium  dichromate  added  to 
the  lead  solution  is  thus  known,  and  when  subtracted  from  the  total 
quantity  added  gives  the  quantity  which  reacted  with  the  lead,  so  that 
the  percentase  of  the  latter  in  the  mineral  can  be  calculated. 

^  ^  W.  J.  P. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Refined  Copper.  By  Ernst  Murm ann 
(Manatsh.,  1896,  17,  697— 731).— Wegscheider,  in  his  study  of  the 
estimation  of  copper  as  cuprous  sulphide  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  31),  having 
stated  that  even  with  careful  manipulation  an  error  of  0*3  per  cent, 
might  occur,  the  author  has  reinvestigated  this  subject,  and  finds  that 
cuprous  sulphide,  prepared  from  pure  copper,  and  repeatedly  heated  in 
hydrogen  with  the  addition  of  a  fragment  of  sulphur,  varies  less  than 
±  0  05  per  cent,  from  the  theoretical  yield.  The  safest  method  of 
heating  is  to  use  a  large  burner,  adjust  the  air  until  the  luminosity 
just  disappears,  and  place  the  crucible  about  5  cm.  from  the  top  of  the 
burner,  so  that  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  flame.  When  a 
minute  trace  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  introduced  into  the  hydrogen,  by 
passing  the  gas  through  dilute  hydrogen  sulphide  solution,  it  is  both 
safe  and  necessary  to  raise  the  crucible  to  a  bright  red  heat.  Oupric 
sulphide  prepared  in  the  wet  way  is  far  from  pure.  Calcium  and  silica 
from  the  vessels  are  always  present,  the  former  only  in  negligible 
quantity,  but  silica  in  sufficient  amount  to  render  it  essential  that  the 
weighed  cuprous  sulphide  should  be  dissolved  and  the  insoluble  matters 
collected.  The  largest  error,  however,  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
alkalis,  especially  when  an  alkali  sulphide  has  been  used  to  extract 
antimony,  <&c.  ;  they  can  only  be  removed  by  washing  the  precipitate 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  after  ignition.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  the  estimation  of  copper  as  sulphide  is  the  most  accurate  method 
available.  Silver  and  lead  must  first  be  removed  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  and  then  evapo- 
rating with  a  small  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is 
then  nrecipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  as  usual.     The  amounts  of 
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gold,  tin,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  arsenic  in  refined  copper  are  usually 
so  small  that  they  need  not  be  separated,  since  they  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  error  in  the  copper  estimation  itself.  The  electrolytic 
method  is  less  exact,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  reduced  copper  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air  even  in  the  desiccator.  For  the  estima- 
tion of  iron  and  nickel,  it  is  better  to  precipitate  the  bulk  of  the  copper 
as  thiocyanate  than  as  sulphide,  since  the  sulphide  always  carries 
down  small  quantities  of  those  metals.  In  estimating  the  lead,  enough 
hydrogen  sulphide  should  be  added  to  the  copper  solution  to  throw 
down  only  a  few  centigrams  of  sulphide.  This  precipitate  will  contain 
all  the  lead,  together  with  some  antimony  and  bismuth.  The  lead  in 
it  should  be  estimated  electrolytically.  Antimony  and  arsenic  are 
best  estimated  by  heating  50 — 100  grams  of  the  metal  to  bright  red- 
ness for  2  hours  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  volatile  metals  are 
completely  expelled,  and  are  condensed  partly  in  the  tube,  partly  (to- 
gether with  the  sulphur)  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  bromine  solution  ;  lead 
passes  over  at  the  same  time,  and  must  be  separated  by  sodium  sulphide. 
If  the  antimony  is  weighed  as  tetroxide,  it  must  afterwards  be  purified 
from  alkali  salts  by  washing  with  cold  water.  Estimation  as  tri- 
sulphide  by  heating  in  carbonic  anhydride  in  a  Gooch  crucible  is  in- 
exact, since  oxygen  enters  the  crucible  by  diffusion  and  partially  converts 
the  sulphide  into  oxides.  These  can,  however,  be  reconverted  into 
sulphide  by  heating  in  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  published  instructions 
for  the  estimation  of  oxygen  in  copper  require  revision.  When  filings 
are  taken  for  heating  in  hydrogen,  it  is  impossible  to  clean  them  with- 
out incurring  superficial  oxidation  to  an  extent  which  may  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  oxygen.  Since  filings  also  are  apt  to  adhere  to 
the  glass  of  the  bulb  tube  during  ignition,  the  weighing  of  the  tube  is 
involved,  but  as  glass  cannot  be  ignited  for  long  without  loss  of 
weight,  an  error  is  incurred.  The  copper  is  best  used  in  the  form  of 
rods  4 — 6  millimetres  in  diameter  and  10—20  mm.  long.  These  are 
cleansed  from  grease  by  benzene  or  chloroform,  and  either  filed  bright 
or  rubbed  with  dry  sand  in  a  bag  and  wiped,  but  not  dried  by  heat. 
They  are  beet  heated  in  a  boat  placed  in  a  plain  tube.  The  heat  must 
be  continued  until  the  weight  becomes  constant,  which  may  require 
several  hours.  The  estimation  of  the  cuprous  oxide  by  treatment  with 
silver  nitrate  yields  very  fallacious  results,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
found  being  greater  than  the  total  ascertained  by  ignition  in  hydrogen. 
An  analysis  of  Mansfeld  copper  conducted  according  to  the  above 
principles  gave  the  following  result's  per  cent. : 

Cu.        Ag.  Pb.  Fe.  Ni.  Co.      Sb.  and  As.      S.  O. 

99-85    0015    0-0006    00057    0-0012    00006    0-0002    00014    0-06 

and  metals  in  the  insoluble  residue  0*0007,  a  far  greater  degree  of 
purity  than  has  been  shown  by  former  analyses.  M.  J.  S. 

Ekstimation  of  Oopper.  By  Rudolf  Wegscheideb  (AfancUah., 
1897,  18,  44 — 47). — ^Attention  is  called  to  some  misconceptions  dis- 
played by  Murmann  (preceding  abstract)  in  his  allusions  to  a  paper  of 
the  author's  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  31).  0.  F.  B. 
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Acetylene  as  a  Qimntitative  Becigent.  By  Henbik  G.  S6dkb- 
BAUM  (Be9'.,  1897,30,  902— 904).— As  already  stated  (this  vol.,  i,  309)^ 
on  passing  acetylene  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,, 
the  metal  is  completely  precipitated  as  black  copper  aoetylide ;  this- 
precipitation  is  quantitative,  and  can  be  used  as  a  method  for  the 
estimation  of  copper. 

Since  other  metallic  solutions  are  not  affected  by  acetylene,  this 
method  can  also  be  employed  as  a  means  of  separating  copper  from 
mixtures  containing  it ;  an  experiment  conducted  on  a  solution  con- 
taining copper  and  zinc,  showed  that  no  trace  of  the  latter  was  carried 
down  by  the  acetylide.  J.  F.  T. 

Analysis  of  Copper  Salts.  By  Livio  Sosteqni  {Staz,  Spe7\ 
Agrar.,  1895,  28,  167 — 180). — The  following  method  is  recommended 
for  analysing  commercial  copper  sulphate.  The  salt  (1  gram)  is  dis- 
solved in  water  (25  c.c.)  in  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  the  solution 
treated  with  15  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  Kochelle  salt  and  sodium 
hydroxide  (in  the  same  proportions  as  used  in  Fehling's  solution)  > 
after  adding  25  c.c.  more  water,  it  is  graduaUy  treated  with  sugar 
solution,  and  boiled  for  5  minutes.  fVeshly  boiled  water  (25  c.c.) 
is  added,  the  liquid  allowed  to  subside  a  little,  and  filtered  through  a 
filter  free  from  ash  ;  with  a  good  filter,  the  cuprous  oxide  can  be 
washed  free  from  alkali  in  5  to  10  minutes.  The  dried  oxide  is  then 
put  into  a  platinum  boat,  together  with  the  burnt  filter,  and  reduced 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  copper  can  be  readily  removed  from  the 
platinum  boat ;  although  occasionally  a  little  nitric  acid  has  to  be  used 
to  dissolve  the  last  traces.  The  method  is  quick,  and  gives  very  good 
results.  Small  quantities  of  iron  do  not  affect  the  result.  If,  however, 
more  iron  is  present,  the  solution  is  heated  with  a  slight  excess  of  am- 
monia, filtered  and  boiled  ;  the  analysis  is  then  continued  as  described. 

Eaiimation  as  Cwprous  Sulphide. — The  copper  is  precipitated  as 
cupric  sulphide  in  the  manner  described  by  Fresenius  {Quant,  Anal., 
vol.  I),  filtered,  and  quickly  dried.  The  filter  with  the  precipitate  ia 
then  burnt  on  a  platinum  wire,  dropped  into  a  porcelain  boat,  covered 
with  a  little  finely  powdered  sulphur,  and  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  The  method  gives  very  good  results,  equal  to  those  obtained 
by  the  electrolytic  method. 

The  first  method  may  also  be  employed  for  estimating  sugar  in 
must  and  wines,  <!bc.  The  must  (5  cc),  in  a  100  c.c.  flask,  is  treated 
with  basic  lead  acetate  solution  (4  c.c.)  and  20  per  cent,  sodium  car- 
bonate (4  c.c),  diluted  to  100  c.c,  and  a  portion  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter.  Of  the  filtrate,  10  cc  is  treated  with  25  cc  of  Fehling's  solu- 
tion diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  boiled  for  2  or  S 
minutes,  and  allowed  to  cool ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off 
through  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water.  The 
analysis  is  then  continued  as  described.  As  regards  the  relation  of 
the  amount  of  copper  to  sugar,  with  solutions  containing  not  more 
than  0*5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  50  milligrams  of  sugar  seems  to  correspond 
with  about  96*0  of  copper  (Meissl),  whilst  with  0  5 — 1*5  per  cent, 
solutions,  the  same  amount  of  sugar  corresponds  with  about  9  3 '7  of 
copper  (Herzfeld).  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Quantitative  Analysis  with  Aid  of  Hydrazine  Sulphate.  £7 
Attilio  Purgotti  {Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  559 — 573). — Hydrazine 
sulphate  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  estimation  of  copper, 
chromic  acid,  and  manganese  dioxide,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  these 
substances,  giving  a  quantitative  yield  of  nitrogen. 

On  boiling  copper  sulphate  solution  with  sodium  chloride  and  hydra- 
zine sulphate,  reaction  occurs  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
4CUSO4  +  lONaCl  +  NgH^^HaSO^  =  2CU2CI2  +  5Na2SO^  +  6HC1  +  Ngj  this 
reaction  is  applied  to  the  estimation  of  copper  sulphate  in  the 
following  way.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  cupric  salt  containing 
excess  of  sodium  chloride  is  boiled  to  expel  air,  in  a  suitable  apparatus, 
and  a  slight  excess  of  a  well-boiled  concentrated  solution  of  hydrazine 
sulphate  introduced ;  the  mixture  is  then  boiled  until  colourless,  the 
nitrogen  collected  in  a  eudiometer,  and  its  volume  at  N.  T.  P.  ascer- 
tained in  the  usual  way.  100  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  N.  T.  P.  is  equivalent 
to  1*1313  gram  of  copper. 

Potassium  dichromate  reacts  with  hydrazine  sulphate  in  sulphuric 
acid  solution  in  accordance  with  the  equation  2 K2Cr207  + 5 H2SO4  + 
S^^U^yH^O^  =  2Cr2(SO^)3  +  2K2SO^  4-  31^2 ;  so  that  100  c.c.  of  nitrogen 
at  N.  T.  P.  is  equivalent  to  0*87577  gram  of  potassium  dichromate,  or 
0*59576  gram  of  chromic  anhydride ;  the  determination  is  carried 
out  just  as  with  cupric  salts,  but  no  sodium  chloride  is  used  and  the 
hydrazine  solution  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Manganese  dioxide  readily  reacts  with  hydrazine  sulphate  in  acid 
solution  in  accordance  with  the  equation  2Mn02  +  H2804  + 
^^^,H^0^  =  2MnS04  +  iHjO  +  Ng,  and  in  neutral  solutions  a  similar 
reaction  occurs,  but  hydrazine  hydrate  is  formed ;  0*77861  gram  of  man* 
ganese  dioxide  liberates  100  c.c.  of  gas  at  K.  T.  P.  The  determina- 
tion may  be  performed  in  acid  or  neutral  solutions,  either  hot  or  cold, 
but  if  ferric  oxide  is  present  it  reacts  with  the  hydrazine  sulphate  in 
hot  acid  solution,  although  not  in  neutral  or  in  cold  acid  solutions. 

The  test  analyses  gave  good  results.  W.  J.  P. 

Separation  of  Thorium  from  the  other  Baxe  Earths  by 
means  of  Potassium  Trinitride  [Azoimide].  By  Louis  Munroe 
Dennis  (J.  Amer.  C/um,  Soc,  1896,  18,  947— 952).— The  author  has 
proved  by  a  large  number  of  experiments  that  thorium  may  be  quanti- 
tatively separated  from  cerium,  lanthanium,  and  didymium  by  boiling 
the  neutralised  solution  with  a  solution  of  potassium  azoimide.  The 
thorium  is  precipitated  as  hydroxide,  a  corresponding  amount  of 
azoimide  escaping. 

The  reagent  is  prepared  by  nearly  neutralising  a  dilute  solution  of 
azoimide  with  aqueous  potash.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Thoria  and  its  Behaviour  with  Oxedic  Aoid 
and  Ammonium  Oxalate.  By  Charles  Glaser  {ZeiL  anal,  Chem,, 
1897,  36,  213—219). — The  author  admits  the  correctness  of  Hintz 
and  Weber's  statement  (this  vol.,  ii,  162)  that  a  thoria  solution,  mixed 
with  a  large  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate,  gives  no  precipitate  even  on 
cooling.  The  presence  of  ammonium  acetate  increases  the  solubility. 
Excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  completely  precipitates  the  thorium  from 
these  solutions,  seemingly  as  the  salt  ThH2(C204)3  +  2H2O.    Zirconium 
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oxalate  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  separation  of  thorium  from 
the  zirconium  oxides  by  ammonium  oxalate  is  complete  only  when  a 
larger  excess  of  the  oxalate  than  just  suffices  for  dissolving  the  zirconium 
oxalate  is  avoided.  Cerium  oxalate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  ammonium 
acetate,  and  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of'  this  salt  must  therefore  be 
avoided  when  separating  thorium  and  cerium.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Oast  Iron.  By  Ferdinand  Ulzeb 
and  Julius  BbOll  {Cheni.  Centr,,  1896,  i,  769  ;  from  Mitt,  techn.  Gew. 
Mua.  Wien,  1896,  312). — The  liquid,  after  being  freed  from  iron  by 
means  of  zinc  oxide  according  to  Yolhard's  directions,  is  mixed  with 
20  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Aqueous  soda 
is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled. 
When  cold,  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  added,  and  then  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  mixture  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  clear  solution  is  titrated  with  standard  permanganate 
solution. 

The  best  solvent  for  the  iron  is  a  mixture  of  10  vols,  of  nitric  with 
2  vols,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  10  vols,  of  water;  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  The  liquid  should 
contain  about  O'l  gram  of  manganese.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Manganese  and  Chromium  in  Products  of  the 
Iron  Industry.  By  Giovanni  Giorgis  (Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii, 
528^-536).— The  author  modifies  Yolbard's  process  (Abstr.,  1880,  141) 
for  determining  manganese  as  follows.  The  tolution  of  the  blast  furnace 
or  other  product  containing  iron  and  manganese  is  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate  until  a  slight  precipitate  forms,  which  is  then  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  standard 
volume.  A  known  volume  of  N/20  potassium  permanganate,  more 
than  sufficient  to  oxidise  all  the  manganese  present,  is  boiled  for 
some  time  in  a  basin  with  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  and  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  manganese  and  iron  solution ;  after  cooling  and 
diluting  to  a  standard  volume,  an  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  is 
separated  through  an  asbestos  filter  and  the  excess  of  permanganate 
titrated  with  N/20  chromium  sulphate  solution.  From  the  excess  of 
permanganate  thus  ascertained,  the  quantity  of  manganese  in  the 
original  solution  can  be  calculated. 

This  method  is  not  directly  available  for  the  estimation  of 
chromium ;  if  chromium  but  not  manganese  be  present,  the  former  can 
be  determined  by  substituting  for  the  sodium  nitrate  added  to  the 
boUing  permanganate  solution,  a  solution  containing  40  grams  of 
potassium  carbonate  and  0*5  gram  of  potash  per  litre  ;  this  is  added 
to  the  permanganate  solution  which  is  then  boiled  with  the  chromium 
solution  for  a  short  time,  after  the  latter  has  been  neutralised  with 
sodium  carbonate.  The  excess  of  permanganate  used  is  determined  as 
before. 

If  the  solution  contains  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium  together,  it 
is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  clarified  with  nitric  acid,  and  boiled 
for  some  time  with  excess  of  permanganate  containing  much  sodium 
nitrate;  the  liquid  is  then  rendered  alkaline  by  adding  the  abov& 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate  and  potash,  and  after  again  boiling  is 
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made  up  to  a  standard  volame,  an  aliquot  part  filtered  oS  through  an 
asbestos  filter,  and  the  excess  of  permanganate  used  determined  as 
before.  The  quantity  of  permanganate  requisite  to  oxidise  both 
chromium  and  manganese  is  thus  ascertained,  and  by  determining  one 
of  these  metals  by  either  of  the  methods  described  above,  the  quantity 
of  each  present  can  be  found. 
The  test  analyses  gave  good  results.  W.  J.  P. 

Estiinstion  of  Tungsten  in  Ferro-Tungstates.  By  Heinbich 
Wdowiszbwski  {Chem.  Centr,,  1896,  i,  770;  from  Frzeglad,  Teehnicznj/f 

1896,  Zeszyt,  I). — About  1  gram  of  the  sample  is  fused  with  6  timea 
its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  dry  borax  and  3  parts  of 
potassium  sodium  carbonate ;  the  fused  mass  on  being  exhausted  with 
boiling  water  leaves  the  ferric  oxide  undissolved.  The  filtrate  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  tungstic  and 
silicic  acids  undissolved.  The  tungstic  acid  is  then  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid. 

L.  DB  E. 

Estimation  of  Antimony  as  Tetroxide.  By  Henbi  Baubiqny 
{Campt,  rend.,  1897,  124,  499— 502).— The  existing  statements  as  ta 
the  stability  of  antimony  tetroxide  at  high  temperatures  are  conflicting, 
and  the  author  has  made  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
antimony  can  be  accurately  estimated  in  the  form  of  this  oxide.  Pure 
antimonic  acid  prepared  from  the  pentachloride  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  dried  at  100°,  was  heated  in  porcelain  dishes,  in  a  glass  or  porce- 
lain tube,  at  357°,  440°,  550—600°,  and  800°.  At  357°,  the  weight 
becomes  practically  constant  after  heating  for  many  hours,  and  the 
product  seems  to  be  antimonic  anhydride.  At  440°,  decomposition 
begins  and  continues  as  the  temperature  is  raised  to  800°,  but  after 
2  hours  at  the  latter  temperature  the  weight  of  the  oxide  becomes 
constant,  and  it  has  the  composition  Sb^O^.  No  further  change  takes 
place  if  the  oxide  is  maintained  at  800°  for  several  hours,  and  it  follows 
that  the  tetroxide  is  stable  at  this  temperature.  It  begins  to  decom- 
pose, however,  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  melting  point  of 
silver.  C.  H.  B. 

Estimation  of  Paxaffln  in  the  Last  Fractions  of  Brown- 
Goal  Tar  and  Crude  Petroleum.     By  D.  Holde  {Zeit.  angw,  Cfieni., 

1897,  116 — 117). — ^The  author  dissolves  the  sample  in  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  ether  and  precipitates  th6  paraffin  by  adding  the 
smallest  excess  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  temperature  should  be  a» 
low  as  -  18  or  -  21°.  The  paraffin  is  washed  on  a  weighed  filter  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  of  the  same  temperature. 

L.  DB  K. 

Detection  of  the  Adulteration  of  Essential  Oils.  By  Smile 
GossART  {Bull.  JSoc,  Chim.y  1896,  [iii],  15,  597— 609).— When  a  mixture 
of  liquids  is  added  drop  by  drop,  with  certain  precautions,  to  another 
liquid  mixture,  containing  the  same  constituents,  the  former  will  not 
merge  at  once  in  the  latter,  but  will  assume  a  spheroidal  state  when 
the    composition  of  the  two    liquids  is   nearly  the   same   (compare 
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Abstr.y  1892,  236).  Wheo,  however,  the  composition  of  the  one  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  hj  more  than  a  certain  amount,  the  two  liquids 
mix  at  once  and  will  not  exhibit  the  above  phenomenon.  Upon  this 
fact,  the  author  has  based  a  method,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Jwmeotropy,  for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  certain  essential 
oils.  In  this  method,  the  suspected  oil  is  allowed  to  drop  from  a  pipette 
into  a  specially  constructed  glass  dish  containing  some  of  the  essential 
oil  of  known  purity,  when,  if  pure,  it  will  exhibit  the  spheroidal  phe- 
nomenon above  described.  It  is  found,  for  example,  that  this  phenome- 
non is  only  manifested  by  mixtures  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  alcohol, 
when  these  differ  in  composition  by  less  than  2  per  cent,  whenever  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  contains  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  invariably  merges  at  once  in  the  pure  oil  when  added  in 
the  manner  described  by  the  author.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  nitrobenzene,  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  high 
viscocity  of  the  liquid,  to  dilute  with  alcohol  when  applying  this  method. 
Estimations  of  any  given  adulterant  may  be  made  by  adding  to  the 
genuine  essential  oil  such  measured  quantities  of  the  adulterant  in 
question  as  will  give  rise  to  the  spheroidal  phenomenon  with  the  impure 
liquid.  A.  O.  C. 

Detection  of  the  Adulteration  of  Essential  Oils.  By  £mile 
OossAET  {BuLL  Soc.  Chim.,  1897,  [iii],  15,  666—688,  724— 741).— An 
account  of  the  composition  and  proportion  of  the  commoner  essential 
oils,  of  the  substances  with  which  they  are  usually  adulterated, 
and  of  the  application  of  the  author's  method  (preceding  abstract)  for 
detecting  or  estimating  the  adulteration.  M.  W.  T. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Ethylic  Alcohol  and  Ethylic 
Acetate  in  Admixture.  By  Basil  B.  Kueiloff  {Ber,,  1897,  30, 
741 — 743). — Ethylic  alcohol  and  ethylic  acetate  are  quantitatively  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid  when  they  are  heated  at  100°  for  4 — 6  hours 
vrith  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  dichromate,  and  this  method  can 
readily  be  used  for  their  estimation.  The  oxidation  is  effected  by 
means  of  potassium  dichromate  (1  gram  in  100  c.c.)  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  excess  of  chromic  acid  after  the  reaction  has  been  com- 
pleted being  determined  by  means  of  potassium  iodide  and  sodium  thio- 
sulphate.  The  error  in  the  estimation  of  O'l — 0'15  gram  of  either 
substance  is  less  that  0*5  per  cent.  To  analyse  a  mixture  of  acetic 
acid,  ethjlic  acetate,  and  ethylic  alcohol,  three  processes  are  necessary. 
1.  Titration  of  the  acetic  acid.  2.  Hydrolysis  of  the  ethylic  acetate 
with  excess  of  baryta  water  and  titration  of  the  excess  with  sulphuric 
acid.  3.  Oxidation  of  the  total  ethylic  acetate  and  ethylic  alcohol  by 
potassium  dichromate.  A.  H. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol  in  Wine  and  the  Indirect  Estimation 
of  Mannitol  in  Mannitic  Wines.  By  G.  Mancuso-Lima  and 
OiusEPPB  Sgaelata  (Staz.  Sper.  Agrar,,  1895,  28,  236— 245).— The 
wine  (25  c.c.)  is  evaporated  to  a  very  small  volume  in  a  porcelain  dish 
on  a  water  bath,  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  and 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  quickly  filtered  ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  two 
or  three  times,  the  funnel  being  covered  with  a  larger  funnel,  the  tube 
of  which  is  connected  with  a  fiask  containing  caustic  potash  (to  avoid 
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possible  decomposition  of  the  lead  glucosate  by  carbonic  anhydride 
during  the  filtration).  The  filtrate  is  collected  in  a  beaker,  super- 
saturated with  pure,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  again  filtered,  boUed, 
and  permanganate  run  in  until  the  liquid  becomes  red,  the  boiling 
being  maintained.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  added  multi- 
plied by  O'Ol  gives  the  amount  of  glycerol  in  the  25  c.c.  of  wine. 

Indirect  Esiimcttion  of  Glycerol. — Fifty  c.c.  of  wine  is  evaporated  down^ 
treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate,  filtered,  washed,  and 
diluted  to  500  c.c.  Of  this,  250  c.c.  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate, 
filtered,  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  and  the  glucose  determined  with 
Fehling's  solution.  The  other  250  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  washed,  and  the  boiling  solution  oxidised  with 
normal  permanganate  solution.  The  amount  of  permanganate  required 
to  oxidise  the  glucose,  as  determined,  is  calculated  and  deducted  from  the 
amount  actually  used.  The  number  thus  obtained  multiplied  by  0*01 
gives  the  amount  of  glycerol  in  25  c.c.  of  wine. 

Indirect  Estimation  qf  Mannitol, — The  glycerol  is  determined  by  the 
direct  method  first  described.  Another  50  c.c.  of  the  wine  is  treated 
exactly  as  for  the  indirect  estimation  of  glycerol.  The  number  of  c.c. 
of  permanganate  minv>8  the  amount  corresponding  with  the  glucose  and 
glycerol,  multiplied  by  0'0089  gives  the  amount  of  mannitol  in  25  c.c.  of 
wine.  K  H.  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Pentoses  ajid  Pentosans  by  Means  of  the  Fur- 
foraldehyde  Distillation.  By  Martin  KrCoer  and  Berkhard 
ToLLEKs(CA«»i.  Cmin\y  1896,  1,  576—577;  from  Zeit.  V&i\  Riibenzuck- 
Ind.y  1896,  21— 25).— From  2  to  5  grams  of  the  fodder  is  distilled  with 
100  c.c.  of  12  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  until  30  c.c.  has  passed  over, 
another  30  cc.  of  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  operation  repeated  until 
the  distillate  no  longer  reddens  paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
aniline  acetate.  A  solution  of  phloroglucinol  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  is  now  added  to  the  distillate,  and  the  whole  is  made  up  with  acid 
to  400  cc.  and  allowed  to  remain  overnight.  The  precipitate  is  then 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  97°,  and  weighed. 
To  calculate  the  amount  of  furfural dehyde,  the  weight  of  the  precipi- 
tate is  divided  by  1'82  if  it  does  not  exceed  0*2  gram  j  by  1*93  if  it 
amounts  to  0*5  gram,  and  by  corresponding  factors  if  it  comes  between 
the  two. 

To  calculate  the  furfuraldehyde  into  the  respective  pentosans  and 
pentoses,  0*0104  is  first  deducted  and  the  difference  is  multiplied  by  the 
following  factors:  168  for  xylan,  2  07  for  araban,  or  1*88  for  pento- 
sans in  general,  1*91  for  xylose,  2*35  for  arabinose,  or  2*31  for  the 
pentoses  in  general.  L.  de  K. 

Eleotrolyido  Estimation  of  Copper  in  Sugar  Analysis.  By  G. 
Tarulli  {Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  485—495). — In  order  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  the  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution  by  sugars,  the  copper 
may  be  advantageously  estimated  electrolytically,  the  author,  after  ti- 
trating the  sugar  solution  with  standard  Fehling,  determines  the  copper 
remaining  in  solution  by  weighing  it  as  electrolytically  deposited  metal, 
and  then  dissolves  the  cuprous  oxide  which  has  been  filtered  o£E  in 
nitric  acid,  displaces  the  latter  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  electro - 
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lysing,  weighs  the  copper  originally  precipitated,  as  oxide ;  the  com- 
parison of  the  quantity  of  copper  in  the  Fehling  solution  used  with  the 
sum  of  the  two  quantities  of  copper  thus  deposited  electrolytically 
shows  that  the  process  is  accurate.  Copper  may  be  deposited  electro- 
lytically from  alkaline  Fehling  solution  and  weighed  as  metal  with 
nearly  the  same  accuracy  as  from  acid  solutions.  The  cuprous  oxide 
is  best  filtered  off  through  Berzelius  filter  paper,  and  Missaghi's 
suggestion  that  a  piece  of  glass  rod  should  be  placed  between  the  filter 
and  funnel  to  expedite  filtration  should  be  adopted ;  the  oxide  is  pre- 
vented from  creeping  over  the  edge  of  the  filter  by  turning  the  latter  in 
several  millimetres  below  the  top.  Instead  of  converting  the  cuprous 
oxide  into  nitrate  and  then  into  sulphate,  satisfactory  results  may  be 
obtained  by  electrolysing  the  solution  of  the  oxide  in  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  =  1*18)  and  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
=  1-07). 

The  author  finds  that,  taking  Cu  =  63*34,  inverted  cane-sugar  reduces 
"Q'TT  equivalents  of  cuprous  oxide.  W.  J.  P. 

Beducing  Powers  of  Various  Sugars  Determined  by  the 
Mectrolyidc  Process.  By  G.  Tabulli  and  E.  Mameli-Cubeddu 
(Gazzetta,  1896,  26,  ii,  495^502).— The  authors  have  determined  the 
reducing  powers  of  various  sugars  by  Tarulli's  process  (see  preceding 
abstract),  using  normal  and  one-fourth  normal  Fehliiig's  solution.  The 
reducing  powers  obtained  by  them  and  by  Soxhlet  are  given  in  the 
following  table  : 


Tarulli  and  Cubeddu. 

Soxhlet. 

Normal. 

Dilute. 

Normal. 

10-52 
7-4 
9-8 
6-9 

Dilute. 

Dextrose 

Lactose    

Galactose    

Maltose  

10-748 
7-288 

10-003 
8*682 

10-682 
8-559 

10187 
8-02 

1011 
7-4 
9-4 

The  observation  of  Soxhlet  and  Brumme,  namely,  that  the  first  por- 
tions of  dextrose  added  to  Fehling's  solution  are  more  completely  re- 
duced than  the  later  ones,  is  confirmed,  the  authors  finding  that  the 
cupric-reducing  power  of  the  glucose  gradually  diminishes  as  its  addition 
proceeds.  W.  J.  P. 

Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Animal  Liquids.  By  E.  Rieglrb  (Zeit. 
unal.  Chem.,  1897,  38,  280 ;  from  Wierier  med.  BUUL,  1896,  451).— 
Fehling's  solution  is  reduced  by  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen.  The  difference  between  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
obtained  from  5  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  and  the  same  after  partial 
reduction  by  the  sugar  to  be  estimated  is  i*educed  to  grams  and  multi^ 
pUed  by  2-6.  M.  J.  8. 

Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Urine.  By  Augusta  Jassot  {Chmn. 
Centr,j  1896,  i,  578—579  ;  from  Apot?i.  Zeit,  ii,  34— 35),— The  urine. 
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whichy  if  alkaline,  should  be  acidified  with  tartaric  acid,  is  fermented  in 
a  special  apparatus  with  yeast,  and  the  carbonic  anhydride  produced  is 
found  by  notidug  the  volume  of  air  before  and  after  absorption  by 
aqueous  potash. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  this  process  is  preferable  to 
those  ordinarily  used,  as  nothing*  like  the  theoretical  amount  of 
carbonic  anhydride  has  been  obtained  by  the  author.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Caramel  on  the  Surface  of  Coffee  Berries 
Boasted  with  Sugar.  By  Wilhelm  Fbesenius  and  Leo  GbCnhut 
{Zeit.  aruU.  Chmi,,  1897,  36,  225—233).— Four  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  this  purpose,  namely,  those  of  Neubauer,  Konig,  Stutzer, 
4tnd  Hilger.  Stutzer's  is  the  one  favoured  by  the  Conference  of 
Bavarian  Technical  Chemists,  but  the  authors,  after  testing  the  four 
methods  side  by  side,  give  the  preference  to  Hilger's.  Neubauer's  and 
Ebnig's  processes  depend  on  the  extraction  of  the  berries  with  hot 
water,  and  the  results  are  unquestionably  too  high.  In  Stutzer's  pro- 
-cess,  10  grams  of  the  unground  coffee  is  shaken  for  5  minutes  with 
250  c.c.  of  cold  water,  made  up  to  500  cc,  the  extract  decanted  im- 
mediately, filtered,  and  its  solid  contents  (drying  at  100°)  and  ash 
ascertained. 

Experiments  with  coffee  to  which  no  sugar  had  been  added  show 
that  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  extractive  matter  consists  of  normal 
•coffee  constituents,  and  if  these  are  deducted  the  results  are  too  low. 
In  Hilger's  process,  10  grams  of  whole  coffee  is  digested  three  times, 
for  half  an  hour  each  time,  with  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  water  and  90  per  cent,  aloohol  at  atmospheric  temperature.  Each 
portion  of  extract  is  decanted,  and  the  united  extracts  are  made  up  to 
IfOO  cc,  filtered,  and  residue  and  ash  ascertained  as  before.  If  from 
the  numbers  thus  obtained  there  is  deducted  a  constant  (1'07  of  dry 
residue,  or  0*83  of  ash-free  residue  per  100  parts  of  dry  coffee),  which 
is  the  average  of  four  experiments  on  genuine  coffee  roasted  until  it 
has  undergone  a  normal  loss  of  18  per  cent.,  the  remainder  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  caramel  present,  and  agrees  approximately 
with  the  numbers  obtained  in  Stutzer's  method  without  any  deduction. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Alcapton  (HomogentisiG  Acid)  in  Urine. 
By  Georges  Denig4»  {J.  Pharm.,  1897,  [vi],  5,  50— 54).— See  this 
vol.,  ii,  337. 

Estimation  of  Filicio  Acid  in  Officinal  Preparations  of  the 
Male  Fern.  By  Gikolamo  Daocomo  and  L.  Scocciakti  {J.  Phcimi., 
1897,  [vi],  5,  61 — 62): — The  aqueous  solution  of  filicic  acid,  or  the 
rhizome  of  the  fern  itself,  is  extricated  with  ether  and  the  ethereal 
•extract  agitated  with  a  solution  of  copper  acetate.  The  copper  filicate 
is  collected,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed. 
Pore  ether  should  be  used  for  the  extraction,  as  the  presence  of  a 
email  quantity  of  alcohol  lowers  the  solubility  of  the  fUicic  acid  con- 
siderably. M.  W.  T. 

Qualitative  Examination  of  Butter.  By  Emil  Jahb  {Chem, 
€entr.,  1896,  i,  462 ;  from  Milch,  Zeit.,  24,  766— 767).— The  melted 
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fat  is  shaken  in  a  test-tube  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  at  31°,  and 
the  tube  is  then  placed  in  water  at  50°.  Margarine  readily  separates 
whilst  butter  remains  emulsified  for  some  time.  In  a  mixture  of 
margarine  and  butter,  two  distinct  layers  will  be  visible. 

On  adding  sulphuric  acid,  then  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  a  little 
permanganate  solution,  the  margarine  retains  its  yellow  colour,  and 
readily  separates  from  the  aqueous  layer,  whereas  butter  is  completely 
bleached,  and  separates  with  difficulty ;  a  mixture  of  the  two  will 
remain  more  or  less  yellow,  and  will  partly  stick  to  the  sides  of  the 
test-tube.  If  brine  is  used  instead  of  water,  the  margarine  separates 
as  a  clear  yellow  layer  covered  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  a  flocculent, 
opaque  mass.  If  as  little  as  10  per  cent,  of  butter  is  present,  the  [fat 
separates  as  a  homogeneous,  opaque,  dirty  yellow  mass. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Margarine  in  Cheese.  By  Yon  Kaumee  {Zeit. 
aiigw.  Chem,,  1897,  77 — 82).— The  author  has  not  obtained  satisfactory 
results  by  extracting  the  fat  with  ether  and  submitting  it  to  the 
usual  tests,  as  the  fat  in  cheese  is  always  sensibly  decomposed. 

Better  results  are  obtained  by  rubbing  cheese  with  water,  and 
adding  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  which  causes  the  formation  of  a 
dense  precipitate  containing  the  fat,  whilst  the  free  fatty  acids  remain 
in  the  mother  liquor ;  the  precipitate  is  finally  extracted  with  light 
petroleum  of  low  boiling  point.  L.  de  K . 

Estimation  of  Tannin  in  Wine.  By  Agostino  Vigna  (Staz^ 
Sper.  Agrar,,  1895,  28, 19—22.  Compare  Abstr.,  1891, 1399).-— Instead 
of  zinc  acetate,  potash  alum  may  be  employed  for  precipitating  the 
tannin.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  8  per  cent,  alum  solution  (40  c.c.) 
is  added  to  the  wine  (50  c.c),  and  the  acid  exactly  neutralised  with 
ammonia.  The  mixture  is  shaken,  filtered  through  a  plain  filter,  the 
precipitate  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally  washed  out  into  the 
original  dish.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 4)  and 
titrated  in  the  cold  with  permanganate  after  addition  of  a  known 
amount  of  indigo  solution. 

The  method  gives  results  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  the 
ammoniacal  zinc  acetate  method.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Detection  of  **  Saccharin  "  in  Beer.  By  Wauters  (Chem.  Centr., 
1896,  i,  576  ;  from  Mon.  scient.,  [iv],  10,  146 — 147). — Beer  containing 
'' saccharin ''  usually  has  a  low  density,  and  also  contains  but  little  solid 
matter.  The  author  rejects  as  untrustworthy  the  tests  for  ''saccharin  '* 
based  on  the  detection  of  its  sulphur ;  the  reaction  with  resorcinol  and 
sulphuric  acid  is  utterly  condemned.  He  considers  the  best  test  to  be 
the  one  based  on  the  formation  of  salicylic  acid,  when  "  saccharin  "  is 
gently  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide.  L.  de  K. 

Urometer  for  Small  Quajitities  of  Urine.''  By  Adolf  Jolles 
(Zeit.  cmdl.  Cimn,,,  1897,  36,  221 — 223).--A  miniature  hydrometer 
(103  mm.  in  length)  with  a  scale  ranging  from  sp.  gr.  1000  to  I'OIO, 
but  furnished  with  weights  by  which  readings  up  to  1*050  can  be 
obtained  with  the  use  of  20  c.c.  of  liquid.  i^.^.^  ^'  ^'  ^* 
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Molecular  Dissyixiznetry  ajid  the  Rotatory  Power  of  Active 
Homologous  Compounds.  By  Philippe  A.  Gute  and  L.  Chavanne 
{Bull.  Soc,  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  177—195  and  276— 305).— The 
authors  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  various  opti- 
cally active  compounds  which  they  have  examined  (compare  Abstr.,  1896, 
i,  202  and  317).  The  study  of  these  compounds,  and  of  a  number  of 
others  prepared  and  examined  by  difEerent  observers,  leads  to  the 
following  generalisations. 

1.  For  any  substance  containing  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom, 
Q  ah  c  d,\ii  which  the  heaviest  group  alone  is  allowed  to  vary,  the 
formula  for  the  product  of  asymmetry  indicates  that  the  rotatory  power 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  that  the  values  then  decrease ;  if  the  heaviest 
group,  a,  is  already  large  as]compared  with  the  other  three,  the  rotatory 
powers  may  decrease  continually  from  the  first  term. 

2.  In  the  23  series  of  homologous  compounds  examined,  16  show 
values  of  [a Jo  which  reach  a  maximum,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
maining 7  the  values  of  [a]i>  decrease  regularly  with  rising  molecular 
weight. 

3.  In  a  number  of  instances,  the  observed  maximum  of  [ajp  does  not 
coincide  with  the  calculated  maximum  value  of  P,  although  the  maxi- 
mum of  P  is  usually  very  close  to  that  of  [a]o* 

4.  These  results  only  hold  when  the  compounds  are  strictly  homo- 
logous. If,  for  example,  in  any  series  of  normal  compounds  the  butylic 
is  replaced  by  the  isobutylic  radicle,  or  an  atom  of  chlorine  by  an  atom 
of  bromine,  the  regularity  is  destroyed. 

5.  Isomeric  compounds  may  therefore  have  very  different  rotatory 
powers,  and  the  rotatory  power  depends,  not  merely  on  the  masses  of 
the  groups,  but  on  their  relative  positions  one  to  another.        H.  C. 

Measurement  of  the  Capacity  of  Polarisation.  By  C.  M. 
Gordon  (Ann,  Phya.  Chem.,  1897,  [ii],  61, 1—29). — ^For  small  currents, 
polarisation  is  a  reversible  process,  and  if  i?  is  the  force  which  it  sets 
up,  c  the  capacity,  J  the  current,  and  t  the  time,  the  Kohlrausch  for- 
mula F=  1/c  Ijdt  holds ;  if,  however,  the  current  is  increased  beyond  a 

certain  value,  the  capacity  does  not  remain  constant,  and  the  formula  no 
longer  applies.  When  mercury  electrodes  are  used,  the  capacity  depends 
primarily  on  the  number  of  dissolved  mercury  ions  in  the  solution. 
The  capacity  in  the  case  of  platinum  electrodes  depends  both  on  the 
quantity  of  occluded  hydrogen  or  oxygen  and  on  the  concentration  of 
tiie  electrolytes.  Besistances  can  be  accurately  determined  with  plati- 
nised platinum  electrodes,  but  the  values  obtained  are  too  great  when 
the  electrodes  are  not  platinised.  H.  C. 

Determination  of  the  Dieleotricity  Constants  of  some  Salt 
Solutions  by  the  Mectrometrio  Method.  By  Fbedebic  J.  Smale 
(Ann.  Phya,  Chem.,  1897,  [ii],  61,  625— 628).— The  dieleotricity  con- 

YOL.  LXXII.  ii.  26 
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stants  of  the  following  salt  solutions  were  determined,  and  are  given 
in  terms  of  water  as  unity  : 


w 

Mannitoboric 

Normal  cone. 

KCl. 

HCl. 

C11SO4. 

acid. 

0001 

1013 

0-990 



0-002 

1-018 

1033 

1-012 

0-005 

1034 

1064 

1-017 

0008 

1070 

1-090 

1-050 

0010 

1113 

1-126 

1-086 

0030 

1160 

• 

0020 

1-128 

0050 

1-155 

0-333 

1007 

0-666 

1019 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  solutions  have  greater  dielec- 
tricity  constants  than  pure  water,  but  no  explanation  of  this  fact  can 
yet  be  given.  The  dielectricity  constants  are  not  proportional  to  the 
conductivities.  EL  C. 

Electrical  Oonduotivity  of  Nitramide.  By  E.  Baub  (Annalen, 
1897,  296,  95—100.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  25).— The  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  nitramide  at  0°  is  stated  by  Hantzsch  and  Kaufmann  {loc. 
cit.)  to  be  fig2=  195,  and  ftg3=  1-69  ;  a  decrease  of  conductivity  accom- 
panying dilution  is  inconsistent  with  the  dissociation  hypothesis,  and 
the  author  has  therefore  performed  a  series  of  observations  with  a 
specimen  of  nitramide  obtained  from  nitrourethane,  and  several  times 
recrystallised.  The  values  obtained  are  in  opposition  to  the  result  of 
the  above-mentioned  investigators,  the  electrical  conductivity  increasing 
with  dilution,  and  when  v  =  63-105,  the  conductivity,  /i=  1*126;  the 
higher  value  recorded  by  Hantzsch  and  Kaufmann  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  specimen  of  nitramide  employed. 

In  considering  the  isomerism  of  compounds  having  the  formula 
N2O2H2  (this  vol.,  ii,  26),  Hantzsch  states  that  nitramide  is  500  times 
more  feebly  acidic  than  acetic  acid ;  the  conductivity  of  acetic  acid, 
however,  is  observed  by  the  author  to  be  only  five  or  six  times  greater 
than  that  of  nitramide,  so  that  if  acidity  is  regarded  as  nearly  propor- 
tional to  this  constant,  acetic  acid  is  not  more  than  five  or  fiix  times 
more  strongly  acidic  than  nitramide.  It  is,  however,  approximately 
true  that  the  dissociation  constant  of  acetic  acid  is  500  times  that  of 
nitramide. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  corrected  conductivity  constant  of 
nitramide  differs  so  considerably  from  that  of  hyponitrous  acid  as  to 
indicate  structural  isomerism,  and  not  stereoisomerism  as  advocated 
by  Hantzsch  (loc,  cit.).  M.  O.  F. 

Electromotive  Force  ajid  Partition  Equilibrium.  By  Axprbd 
H.  BucHERER  {ZeiL  physikal.  Cliem.,  1897,  22,  590— 597).— The  author 
replies  to  the  criticisms  of  Luther  (this  vol.,  ii,  240),  and  points 
out  that  his  deductions  were  purely  thermodynamical,  inasmuch  as 
they  involved  no  assumption  regarding  the  state  of  substances  in  solu- 
tion, &c.,  although  experimental  facts,  not  involving  any  hypotheses  or 
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speculatioii  were  of  course  used.  The  author  further  adds  instances 
which  he  holds  are  not  in  accord  with  Nernst's  theory,  the  funda- 
mental fault  of  which  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  it  employs 
fictitious  physical  constants  instead  of  the  actual  ones.         L.  M.  J. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Formaldehyde.  By  Mabcbl  Del^pime 
(Comp^.  rend.,  1897,  124,  816 — 819).— The  action  of  ammonia  on 
aqueous  solutions  of  formaldehyde  develops  +16*6  Cal.  for  each  mole- 
cule of  ammonia,  and  it  follows  that  GCH^O  diss.  +  4NH3  diss.  =» 
CqH^s^^  diss.  +  6H2O  develops  +  66*4  Cal.  If  the  heat  of  formation 
of  hezamethylene  from  its  elements  is  taken  as  ^21*9  CaL,  it  follows 
that  C  +  Hg  +  O^H-OHO  diss,  develops  +  40-3  Cal.  If  -21-3  Cal. 
is  taken  as  the  heat  of  formation  of  hexamethylene,  that  of  formalde- 
hyde becomes  40*4  Cal.  The  heat  of  dissolution  was  measured  by 
passing  hydrogen  mixed  with  formaldehyde  vapour  into  water,  and  the 
value  obtained  is  15  Cal.,  which  is  relatively  very  high.  The  heat  of 
formation  of  gaseous  formaldehyde  must  be  -F  25'4  CaL        C.  H.  B. 

Solutions  of  Trichloracetic  Acid.  By  Paul  Rivals  {Compt. 
rend.,  1896,  123,  240— 242).— The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  trichlor- 
acetic acid  with  potassium  hydroxide,  or  with  ammonia,  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  dilution.  Thus,  a  solution  of  trichloracetic  acid 
containing  1  gram-molecule  per  Utre,  when  neutralised  with  a  dilute 
ammonia  solution,  gave  13*85  Cal.,  and  a  solution  of  the  acid  contain- 
ing &  gram-molecule  in  4  litres  gave  13'10  Cal.  The  difEerence  is 
mainly  due  to  the  heat  of  dilution  of  trichloracetic  acid,  which  is 
found  to  be  very  appreciable.  The  author  gives  an  expression  for  the 
heat  of  solution  of  solid  trichloracetic  acid,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  heat  of  solution  in  0*4  litre  is  zero,  that  it  rises  to 
2-7  Cal.  in  8  litres,  and  falls  to  —2-63  Cal.  in  Oil  litre.  H.  C. 

Calorimetric  Investigations.  Heat  of  Combustion  of  the 
Amides  and  Anilides  of  the  First  Members  of  the  Series  of 
Dibasic  Acids.  By  Fbiedbich  C.  A.  Stohmann  and  Emil  Haussmann 
(J.  pr.  Chem.,  1897,  [ii],  56,  263—284.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii, 
482). — ^The  heat  of  combustion  of  several  amic  acids,  and  of  their  pheny  lie 
derivatives,  amides,  anilides,  imides,  ammonium  salts,  and  ethereal  salts, 
has  been  determined.  It  is  found  that  pheny loxamic  (oxanilic)  acid  and 
its  derivatives  yield  appreciably  higher  values  than  do  the  isomeric 
phthalamic  acid  derivatives ;  this  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
first  acid  has  a  much  higher  conductivity  constant  than  the  second. 
ITnsymmetrical  diphenylcarbamide  has  a  slightly  larger  heat  of  com- 
bustion than  the  symmetrical  compound  3  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  first  is  the  compound  with  the  lower  melting  point.  The 
difference  between  the  heats  of  combustion  of  succinic  acid  and  its 
derivatives  and  those  of  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  malonic  acid 
is  less  than  the  normal  difEerence  for  CH^  (156*6  Cal.),  and  still  smaller 
is  the  difference  between  malonic  and  oxalic  derivatives  ;  connected 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  conductivity  constant  of  oxalic  acid  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  malonic,  and  that  of  malonic  acid  than  that 
of  succinic.  The  heats  of  combustion  of  diamides  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  amic  acids,  and  these  than  those  of  the 
corresponding  dibasic  acids,  by  74*9  Cal.  in  the  mean.     Using  this 
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number,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  calculated 
from  that  of  carbamide  giving  the  value  +2*4  Cal..  Further,  the 
heat  of  the  changes :  dibasic  acid  +  ammonia  (liquid)  =  amic  acid 
+  water;  amic  acid  +  ammonia  (liquid)  =  diamide  +  water  is  in  both 
cases  10*2  Cal.  in  the  mean.  The  heats  of  combustion  of  dianilides 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  phenylamic  acids,  and  these  than  those 
of  the  dibasic  acids,  by  804*9  Cal.  in  the  mean ;  hence  the  heat  of  the 
changes  :  dibasic  acid  +  aniline  ==  phenylamic  acid  +  water  ;  phenylamic 
acid  +  aniline  =  dianilide  +  water  is  in  both  cases  +  5*8  Cal.  in  the  mean. 
The  formation  of  a  diamide  or  dianilide  (and  water)  from  the  am- 
monium or  aniline  salt  of  the  acid,  and  also  that  of  an  imide  (and 
water)  from  an  amic  acid,  isr  accompanied  by  a  slight  absorption  of  heat, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  phthalic  derivatives,  where  there  is  a  very 
slight  development  of  heat.  The  substitution  of  phenyl  for  hydrogen  in 
the  amido-group  increases  the  heat  of  combustion  by  730*1  Cal.  The  heat 
change  :  dibasic  acid  +  ammonia  (liquid)  =  diammonium  salt  is  2  x  13*7 
Cal.;  that  of  oxalic  acid  +  aniline  =  aniline  oxalate  is  2x9*65.  The 
heat  of  the  change  :  amic  acid  +  alcohol  =  alkylic  amate  +  water  is  -  1  '5 
Cal. ;  using  this  number,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  phenylcarbamic 
(carbanilic)  acid  can  be  calculated  to  be  801*1  Cal.,  and  that  of  car- 
bamic  acid  itself  to  be  70*6  Cal.  The  actual  experimental  results  are 
given  below,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  new. 


Oxainicacid 

Fhenyloxamic  acid 

Phenylmalonauiic  acid.. 
Plioaylsuccinamic  acid.. 

Phthalamlo  acid 

Phenylphthalamlc  acid.. 


Phenylcarbamide 

Diplienylcarbaiuidc,  sym 

„  unsyra. 

Tetraptaeny  Icarbamidc 

Oxamide 

Ptienyloxamide 

Oxanilide 

Malonamidc 

Dimethylmalonanilde,  »yiu 

Diethyliiialonamide,  sym 

Phenylmalouamide,  anhydrouB 

„  crjst... 

Diphenylmaloiiamide  

8iiccinamldc  

Plienylsuccinamide   

Succinauilide  


Heat  of 

com- 
bustion. 


Heat  of 

foniia- 
tion. 


132-0 
863-1 
1013-4 
1100-5 
850-7 
1577-9 

880-0 

1012-8 

1614-2 

3075-0 

203-3 

1)37-5 

1005-4 

858-8 

080-0 

095-1 

1088-9 

1088-7 

1818-0 

50tt-7 

1244-fl 

1971-3 


159-5 
130-4 
143-1 
153-0 
142-8 
117-0 

54-0 

23-2 

21-8 

-85-0 

1-22-7 

90-5 

84  0 

130-2 

129-0 

145-9 

102-1 

130-8 

75-0 

142-3 

109-4 

84-7 


Heat  of 

com- 
bustioD. 


Phthalamide  921- 

Phenylpbthalamide 1651-1 

Diplienylphthalamidc '    2383  2 


Succlnim'dc , 

Pheuylsuccinimide  , 

Phthalimidc 

Phenylphtlialimidc  . 


Ammonium  oxalate  ..., 
„  malonate . 

„  Huccinate . 

,,  phthalate. 

Aniline  oxalate 


E  thy  lie  carbamate 

„      phenyl  carbamate  . 

Methylic  oxaiuale  

Ethylic  oxamate 

Ethylic  ptienyloxamate... 

Aniline  


438-1 
1108-5 

850-2 
1579-1 

193-8 
349-6 
502-8 
923  0 
1662-3 

897-5 
1128-3 
804-7 
457-7 
1191-2 

810-7 


Heat  of 
forma- 
tion. 


100  3 
78-9 
48-8 

110-4 
82*0 
74-3 
47-4 

270-2 
277-4 
287-2 
248  0 
205-7 

126-0 
62-7 
149-8 
159-8 
128-3 

-5-2 


C.  F.  B. 

Modification  of  the  Beckmann  Apparatus.  By  Wilhelm 
Meyeehoffee  {Zeit,  2}?iy8ikaL  Chem.,  1897, 22,  619 — 625). — The  author 
describes  a  form  of  Beckmann  apparatus  available  either  for  freezing 
point  or  solubility  determinations,  both  of  which  give  points  on  the 
temperature/concentration  curve.  A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is 
given  and  experiments  are  recorded  on  the  freezing  point  depression 
of  phenol  by  thymol  at  various  concentrationa  The  chief  features  in 
the  apparatus  are  (1)  the  use  of  a  Witt  stirrer,  with  the  thermometer 
in  its  hollow  axis,  and  (2)  a  form  of  ^'  inoculating  pencil '' 
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the  introduction  of  a  minute  portion  of  solidified  mass,  overcooling  is 
avoided.  L.  M.  J. 

Measurement  of  Freezing  Point  Depressions.  By  E.  H.  Loomis. 
{J.  Physical  Chem.,  1897,  1,  221— 231).— The  author  compares  the 
method  of  determining  the  freezing  points  of  dilute  solutions  employed 
by  Abegg  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  587)  with  his  own  (Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  228).  In  both  cases,  the  convergence  temperature  is  made  to 
practically  coincide  with  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution  by  employ- 
ing a  cooling  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  only  very  slightly 
below  the  freezing  point,  by  protecting  the  solution  from  radiation 
from  without,  and,  finally,  by  working  in  a  room  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  error  due  to  the  change  of  concentration  of  the  solution  owing  to 
the  separation  of  ice  is  reduced  to  negligible  dimensions  in  both  cases 
by  supercooling  the  solutions  to  a  very  small  extent.  Although  these 
objects  are  attained  in  different  ways,  the  two  methods  are  in  principle 
identical. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  shows  them  to  be  almost 
identical  with  few  exceptions ;  the  differences  are  less  than  the 
differences  of  two  sets  of  observations  made  by  Abegg. 

The  author  concludes,  from  the  experimental  data,  that  the  errors 
in  Abegg's  determinations  are  still  of  the  order  of  0*02°,  but  that  the 
principle  of  the  method  is  free  from  objection,  and  consequently  the 
accidental  variations  could  be  eliminated  by  making  several  series  of 
observations  on  each  substance.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the 
advances  made  in  the  experimental  methods,  few,  if  any,  trustworthy 
results  have  been  obtained  with  solutions  more  dilute  than  1/100 
normal.  T.  E. 

Freezing  Point  depressions  of  Magnesium  Chloride.  By 
Jacobus  H.  van't  Hofp  and  H.  M.  Dawson  (Zeit,  phyaihal.  Cheni,, 
1897,  22,  598—608). — The  authors  determined  the  melting  point  de- 
pression of  hydrated  magnesium  chloride,  MgClg  +  BH^O,  by  various 
compounds,  using  for  the  purpose  the  apparatus  described  by  Meyer- 
hoffer  (preceding  page).  The  salt  itself  melts  at  116*67°  with  the 
formation  of  liquid  MgClg  +  6'18  HgO  and  precipitation  of  solid  MgClg  + 
iHgO.  By  means  of  carbamide  and  of  glycerol,  the  value  76  was  obtained 
for  the  normal  molecular  depression.  Potassium  chloride  gave  the 
same  value,  the  maximum  depression  obtained  corresponding  with  that 
due  to  the  saturated  solution,  MgCl^,  0-026  KCl,  6*18  HgO.  Sodium 
chloride  also  gave  the  normal  value,  the  saturated  solution  being 
MgClj,  0  004  NaCl,  6-18  HgO.  Hydrated  magnesium  sulphate  gave  a 
low  value,  and  greater  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  a  constant 
depression;  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  partial,  but,  on  standing, 
complete,  precipitation  of  the  sulphate  as  kieserite.  Potassium 
sulphate  gave,  at  first,  an  abnormal  value  of  about  230,  that  is,  three 
times  the  normal  depression,  which  may  be  due  to  dissociation  into 
three  ions,  or  more  probably  to  the  formation  of  potassium  chloride  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  with  later  precipitation  of  kieserite,  so  that  the 
final  value  is,  as  found,  that  due  to  the  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
chloride.  Kainite  gave  a  depression  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  due  to 
magnesium  sulphate  and  potassium  chloride.      Magnesium  bromide 
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gave  a  depression  of  about  one-fourth  the  normal  value,  the  low  value 
being  expected  from  the  isomorphism  of  bromides  and  chlorides. 

L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  Superftision  on  the  Freezing  Points  of  Aqueous 
Solutions  of  Sodium  Chloride  and  Alcohol.  By  FBAN901S  M. 
Raoult.  {C(mpt.  rend,y  1897,  124,  886— 889).— The  author  has  pre- 
viously shown  {Rev.  set.,  1886,  603)  that  the  relation  between  the 
observed  and  the  real  reduction  of  the  freezing  point  in  aqueous 
solutions  is  given  by  the  expression  (7  =  C"(1 — ES)  in  which  C  is  the 
true  reduction,  C  the  observed  reduction,  JS  the  superf  usion,  and  K  a 
coefficient  which  remains  constant  for  the  same  apparatus  and  mode 
of  operating.  He  also  showed  that  the  error  due  to  superf  usion  could 
be  reduced  to  0*01%  a  quantity  negligible  in  practice  though  not  in 
theoretical  investigations.  It  follows  that,  for  the  same  degree  of 
superfusion,  the  same  apparatus,  and  the  same  mode  of  operating,  the 
ratio  C/0'  is  constant,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  error  due  to  super- 
fasion  is  without  influence  on  the  significance  of  the  results  (this  vol., 
ii,  11).  This  view  has  been  widely  adopted,  but  it  is  not  in  agreement 
with  the  facts. 

The  author  has  determined  the  freezing  points  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  sodium  chloride  and  alcohol  with  the  apparatus  previously  described 
(Campt,  rend.,  122 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  89)  and  with  the  precautions  already 
indicated,  especially  with  regard  to  coincidence  between  the  converging 
temperatures  and  the  freezing  point.  Experiments  were  made  with 
superf  usions  of  about  0*5°,  1*0°  and  1*5°,  the  results  being  plotted  with 
the  superfusions  as  abscissae  and  the  observed  reduction  of  freezing 
points  as  ordinates.  The  point  at  which  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  the 
ordinates  gives  the  reduction  of  freezing  point  when  the  superfusion 
is  nil.  From  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  value  of  K  in  the  above 
expression  for  a  given   degree   of  superfusion  can  be  ascertained: 

The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  the  value  of  K  is  not  independent  of  the  concentration,  and  may 
become  twice  as  great,  as  the  degree  of  dilution  increases.  When 
S=:  1^  the  value  of  E  may  be  as  much  as  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  observed 
reduction,  and  the  ordinary  correction  in  which  the  value  of  if  is  taken 
as  0*0125  is  insufficient,  especially  in  very  dilute  solutions,  the  effect  of 
the  error  being  to  alter  the  curve  of  molecular  reductions  and  raise 
its  point  of  origin.  The  true  molecular  reductions  for  S=0^  vary  in  a 
very  different  manner  in  the  two  cases  of  sodium  chloride  and  alcohol. 
With  the  former,  they  increase  rapidly  when  the  dilution  becomes 
very  great,  and  tend  to  a  maximum  value  of  37*4,  corresponding  with 
ionisation  (loc.  cit.)  ',  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  value  of  the  molecular 
reduction,  18*3,  is  independent  of  the  degree  of  dilution,  as  Arrhenius 
predicted.  C.  H.  B. 

Determination  of  Molecular  Weights.  V.  By  Ernst  Bbck- 
M/iNN  (ZeitphysihU.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  609— 618).— [With  C.  Schulten]. 
— ^When,  during  freezing,  a  solid  solution  separates  in  place  of 
the  pure  solvent,  the  resulting  molecular  weight  is  always  too  high, 
and  in  this  case  the  true  value  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
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third  compound,  which  does  not  form  a  solid  solution,  as  in  the 
author's  experiments  on  the  molecular  weight  of  iodine  (Abstr.,  1895, 
ii,  382).  Experiments  were  therefore  performed  with  acetic  acid, 
benzoic  acid,  and  a-benzaldoxime  for  which  abnormal  molecular 
weights  are  also  obtained  by  other  methods  -and  are  regarded  as  due 
to  association.  Benzene  was  employed  as  the  solvent  and  bromoform 
as  the  third  compound,  and  in  each  case  the  ratios  of  the  quantities  of 
acetic  acid,  <bc.,  and  bromoform  in  the  crystal  mass  and  liquid  were 
equal,  so  that  no  solid  solution  is  formed,  and  the  abnormal  values 
for  the  molecular  weights  are  due  to  complexes.  In  the  case  of 
thiophen,  the  results  were  quite  different,  the  ratio  of  thiophen  to 
bromoform  being  much  less  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid,  the  values 
for  ratio  (in  solution)  -r  (ratio  in  crystals)  varying  from  0*379  to  0*449, 
so  that  thiophen  and  benzene  form  a  solid  solution.  When  this  is  allowed ' 
for  in  the  calculations,  the  molecular  weight  of  thiophen  is  obtained  as 
78*1  in  place  of  133*3,  which  is  found  if  no  correction  is  made. 

[With  H.  P^eipfee], — ^The  molecular  weight  of  selenium  as  obtained 
by  vapour  density  determinations  decreases  from  Be^^g  at  860  to  Se^f^ 
at  1420  ;  it  therefore  seemed  probable  that,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  high  value  would  be  obtained,  and  determination  of  the  freezing 
point  of  sQlutions  of  selenium  in  phosphorus  gave  values  corresponding 
with  Se^.^,  a  result  closely  analogous  to  those  obtained  with  sulphur 
(Abstr.,  1890,  447 ;  1891,  260). 

The  author  further  describes  a  modification  of  the  form  of  appa- 
ratus previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  88),  whereby  the  electro-magnetic 
stirrer  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  stirrer  working  through 
an  air-proof  mercury  joint,  and  a  practically  similar  method  due  to 
Kaiser  is  also  appended.  L.  M.  J. 

Exact  Oryometry.  By  A.  Ponsot  (Compt.  rend,,  1896,  123, 
557 — 569). — ^A  reply  to  Kaoult's  criticism  of  the  author's  results  (this 
vol.,  ii,  88). 

Application  of  the  01ape3n:on  Formula  to  the  Melting  Point 
of  Benzene.  By  R.  Demeeliac  (Compt.  rend,,  1896, 122, 1117—1118). 
— ^The  change  in  the  melting  point  of  benzene,  with  a  change  in  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere,  is  calculated  by  the  Clapeyron  formula  and 
found  to  be  0  02936°.  The  value  found  experimentally  between  the 
limits  1  and  10  atmospheres  is  0*0294°.  Between  these  limits  of  pres- 
sure, the  formula  therefore  holds,  but  it  does  not  apply  outside  these 
limits.  H.  C. 

Verification  of  the  van  der  Waals  Law  of  Corresponding 
Conditions.  By  Emile  H.  Amagat  {Compt,  rend.,  1896, 123,  30—35). 
— In  all  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  test  the  van  der 
Waals  law  of  corresponding  conditions,  one  great  source  of  error  and 
objection  has  been  found  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  determined  values 
for  the  critical  data.  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty  in  the  compari- 
son of  substances  with  one  another,  the  author  constructs  the  isother- 
mals  of  a  number  of  compounds  to  arbitrary  scales  of  pressure,  and 
reduces  the  resulting  diagrams  by  photographic  process  to  correspond- 
ing scales  of  pressure.  The  superposed  curves  should  then  show 
coincidence,  and  the  result  is  quite  independent  of  the  absolutely 
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determined  values  of  the  critical  pressure  or  critical  volume.  A  com- 
plete coincidence  is,  in  fact,  found  for  carbonic  anhydride,  air  and  ether, 
and  an  almost  as  complete  agreement  for  carbonic  anhydride  and  ethy- 
lene. The  law  of  van  der  Waals  is,  therefore,  in  these  cases  fully 
confirmed.  H.  C. 

Vein  der  Waals'  Law  of  Corresponding  Conditions  and  the 
Determination  of  Criticcd  Constants.  By  £MrLE  H.  Amagat 
(Compt  rend.,  1896,  123,  83 — 86). — The  coincidence  in  the  isothermal 
curves  of  different  substances  constructed  to  corresponding  scales  of  pres- 
sure, which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  author  (preceding  abstract), 
renders  possible  a  determination  of  critical  data  by  comparison  of  the 
curves  obtained  ;  for  the  critical  points  must  coincide,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  only  necessary  to  read  off  the  co-ordinates  of  the  one 
system  (B)  which  correspond  with  the  critical  co-ordinates  of  any  stan- 
dard system  (A).  Thus,  taking  the  critical  constants  of  carbonic 
anhydride  as  the  standard,  those  of  ethylene,  ether,  and  air  are  found 
to  be  as  follows : 

Carbonic 
anhydride. 
Critical  temperature  31*35° 

„      pressure  (in  atm.)  ...     72*9 

„      volume  0*464 

H.  a 

Liquefaction  of  Mixtures  of  Two  Gtoes.  By  Fiebbe  Duheu 
{J,  Physical  Chem,^  1897,  1,  273 — 297). — The  phenomenon  considered 
in  this  memoir  was  first  observed  by  Cailletet  {Compt.  rend.,  1880, 90, 
210).  A  mixture  of  1  volume  of  air  and  5  volumes  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride liquefies  partially  under  a  moderate  pressure,  whilst,  on  increasing 
the  pressure,  it  again  evaporates.  The  two  pressures  approach  each 
other  as  the  temperature  rises.  Analogous  observations  were  after- 
wards made  by  van  der  Waals  and  by  Andrews,  The  author,  in  1888, 
pointed  out  that  the  phenomena  might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that,  for  certain  concentrations  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  the  dew  curve 
(the  curve  representing  the  pressures  under  which  a  given  gaseous 
mixture  will  just  deposit  liquid  at  given  temperatures)  is  of  such  a 
form  that  at  certain  temperatures  there  are  two  points  on  the  curve 
which  correspond  with  the  same  temperature.  Kuenen  (Arch.  NSerl, 
1892,  26,  394),  whose  measurements  were  made  with  the  object  of 
testing  van  der  Waals'  molecular  theory  of  a  fluid  consisting  of  two 
different  compounds,  showed  that  the  dew  curve  really  has  this  fonn. 
The  pressure  first  increases  with  rising  temperature  up  to  a  certain 
point,  T  say,  after  which  it  increases  with  falling  temperature,  the 
curve  terminating  at  a  point,  0,  called  the  point  of  folding.  Above  T, 
no  condensation  can  take  place;  between  ^and  6,  normal  condensation 
followed  by  retrograde  condensation  can  occur,  whilst  below  6  only 
normal  condensation  is  possible.  At  the  point  of  folding,  0,  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  mixtures  become  identical,  and  at  this  point  the  dew 
curve  of  the  gaseous  mixture  meets  the  boiling  curve  of  the  liquid 
mixture  of  the  same  composition.  Kuenen  supposes  that  these  two 
curves  meet  so  as  to  form  a  single  line,  and  that  it  is  always  the  dew 
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cnrve  which  is  cut  twice  by  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  the  tem- 
perature axis.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomenon  of 
retrograde  condensation  must  be  capable  of  being  observed  with  every 
gaseous  mixture  of  the  two  substances,  whereas  if  the  dew  curve  and 
the  boiling  line  meet  to  form  a  cusp,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
By  means  of  considerations  of  a  mathematical  nature,  which  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  brief,  the  author  concludes  that  the  former  view  is  the 
correct  one,  and  shows  that  all  the  observed  phenomena  may  be 
deduced  from  it.  T.  E. 

Simplified  Formula  for  Calculating  the  Changes  in  Density 
of  Liquids  with  the  Temperature.  By  Philippe  A.  Guye  and 
Charles  Jordan  {BtUL  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  306—308).— 
Thorpe  and  Biicker  (Trans.,  1884,  135)  give  a  relationship  between  the 
specific  volumes  V  and  F',  and  the  densities  2>'  and  22  at  the  tempera- 
tures T*  and  T  in  the  case  of  any  liquid,  which  may  be  expressed  by 
V  _D'_aZ-r 
r     D      al\-T' 

Here  V  and  2>  are  the  specific  volume  and  density  corresponding  with 
the  absolute  temperature  T,  V  and  D'  are  the  volume  and  density 
corresponding  wiUi  the  absolute  temperature  T\  T^  is  the  critical  tem- 
perature on  the  absolute  scale,  and  a  is  a  constant  for  all  substances, 
of  the  value  1*995.  Since  T^  is  connected  with  the  boiling  point  on 
the  absolute  scale  T^  by  the  formula  TJT^^  1*55,  substituting  in  the 
above  T,  x  1*55  for  T^y  we  get 

r  D  3097;-^' 
This  holds  for  liquids  the  molecules  of  which  contain  from  4  to  25 
atoms,  but  with  a  greater  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  the  con- 
stant has  a  smaller  value  than  3*09.  The  authors  therefore  conclude 
that  for  every  substance  the  constant  has  an  independent  value  a', 
which  could  be  found  for  any  one  substance  by  making  two  determinar 
tions  of  Fat  different  temperatures,  when  a  ^(TV''TY')\TSJ^  Y'\ 
It  is  shown  that  for  ethylic  butylic  succinate,  the  value  a' =  2*6056 
gives  calculated  values  which  are  in  agreement  with  the  observed  for 
temperatures  ranging  from  20°  to  200^  H.  C. 

Partition  Coefficients  and  Abnormal  Diflhsion.  By  Gustav 
Tammann  {Zeit  phyatkal.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  483 — 491). — If  a  substance 
is  in  equilibrium  in  two  different  phases,  the  concentration  is  in 
general  different  in  the  two,  but  as  the  system,  either  by  alteration  of 
pressure  or  of  temperature,  approaches  its  critical  state,  the  partition 
coefficient  approaches  the  limiting  value  of  unity.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  solution  of  triphenylrosaniline  in  a  mixture  of  benzene 
and  acetic  acid  (slightly  aqueous)  at  temperatures  varpng  from  0°  to 
the  critical  temperature  18°,  and  is  deduced  theoretically  from  con- 
sideration of  the  internal  pressure  of  the  solutions.  The  unequal 
partition  of  a  substance  also  explains  cases  of  abnormal  diffusion,  that 
is,  motion  of  dissolved  substance  from  places  of  lower  to  places  of  higher 
osmotic  pressure.  Examples  of  such  cases  are  given  where  the  liquids 
employed  are  methylic  or  ethylic  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  dissolved 
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substance,  a  dye,  is  originally  equally  concentrated  in  both  solvents. 
Alkali-blue  diffuses  to  places  of  higher  osmotic  pressure,  that  is,  from 
the  alcoholic  to  the  aqueous  layers ;  sodium  triphenylrosanilinetrisul- 
phonate  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  a  maximum  value  for  the  partition 
coefficient  is  obtained  for  a  certain  alcoholic-water  mixture  ;  methylene- 
blue  behaves  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  that  of  alkali-blue,  diffusing 
to  the  more  alcoholic  layers ;  nigrosine,  indigocarmine  and  malachite- 
green  behave  similarly  to  alkali-blue.  Iodine  was  found  to  diffuse 
from  ether  or  amylic  alcohol  to  acetone,  and  experiments  with  sugar 
solutions  and  water  showed  that  dyes  diffuse  to  the  layers  poorer  in 
sugar.  By  the  use  of  two  dyes,  such  as  methylene-blue  and  nigrosine, 
two  opposite  diffusion  streams  can  be  set  up.  Similar  differences  are 
observed  with  different  membranes,  thus  a  pig's  bladder  dissolves  far 
more  methylic  alcohol  than  ether,  but  the  reverse  obtains  with  caout- 
chouc, so  that  the  diffusion  streams  in  mixtures  separated  by  these 
membranes  can  vary  with  the  membrane  employed.  L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  between  Amalgams  and  Electrolytes.  By  A. 
Ogg  {Zeit.  physikcd.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  536— 538).— Mercury  and  an 
aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  react  until  a  final  equilibrium  is 
reached  between  the  amalgam  formed  and  the  solution  of  silver  and 
mercurous  nitrates,  whilst,  similarly,  between  a  silver  amalgam  and 
mercurous  nitrate  the  reverse  action  occurs.  In  this  case,  if  the  mer- 
cury be  present  in  excess,  its  active  mass  may  be  regarded  as  constant, 
whilst  that  of  the  silver  is  proportional  to  its  concentration  in  the 
amalgam,  and  hence,  as  the  salts  are  also  approximately  equally  dis- 
sociated at  equal  concentrations,  the  equilibrium  constant  is  given  by 
the  equation  a  —  khc  where  a  and  6  are  the  concentrations  of  the  silver 
and  mercury  salts  in  the  solution,  and  c  that  of  the  silver  in  the  amal- 
gam. This  relation  was  tested  by  a  series  of  10  experiments  at  82°,  in 
which  the  concentration  of  the  ^ver  varied  from  0  004  to  0*05,  the 
values  for  h  being  in  close  accord.  The  heat  of  formation  of  the  amal- 
gam was  calculated  by  the  use  of  Nemst's  expression, 

j  =  4-56  1og*i/*i,2\7',/(2',-iri), 
the  values  obtained  from  experiments  at  15°,  53°,  and  90°  varying  from 
2500  to  3400  cals.  L.  M.  J 

Chemical  Equilibrium,  &c.,  of  MetaJlic  Mixtures.  By  Waltheb 
Nernst  {Zeit.  physiM.  Chem,,  1897,  22,  539— 542).— In  the  case  of  the 
equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  metallic  mixture  with  an  electrolytic 
solution,  the  necessary  condition  is  ET/n^'logPJp^^RT/n^'logFJp^ 
where  F^  and  F^  are  the  solution  tensions  of  the  metals,  p^  and  p^  the 
osmotic  pressures  of  their  metallic  ions  in  the  solutions,  and  n^  and  n^ 

the  equivalency  of  the  metals.  This  reduces  to  {FJp^)^  =  (FJp^^2*  a 
result  shown  by  Ogg  (preceding  abstract)  to  hold  in  the  case  of  silver 
and  mercury,  where  n^^n^-  The  potential  difference  between  the 
alloy  and  the  liquid  is  given  by  either  of  the  values  ET/n'\ogF/pf  and 
the  quantities  of  metals  dissolved  or  precipitated  by  a  current  may 
differ,  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  for  an  infinitely  small  current  being  in 
the  case  of  equivalent  metals  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  ion  concentra- 
tions. L.  M.  J, 
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Influence  of  Water  on  the  Solubility  of  Hydrated  Ck>m- 
pounds  in  Alcohol  and  Ether.  By  Etyikd  £6dtkbr  {ZeiL  physikal. 
Chem,,  1897,  22,  605 — 514). — In  order  to  study  the  lowering  effect  of 
water  on  the  solubility  of  salts  in  alcohol,  the  author  determined  the 
ratio  of  the  concentrations  of  water  and  anhydrous  salts  in  the  case 
of  alcoholic  solutions  of  cupric  chloride  and  cobalt  chloride.  These 
concentrations  (grams  per  5  c.c.)  being  represented  by  Ctp  and  Cg,  it 
was  found  in  solutions  of  the  copper  salt  that  the  value  CwCg^  does 
not  yield  a  constant,  so  that  dissociation  CuOlgSH^O  ^  CuClg+SHgO 
does  not  take  place.  The  product  Ct/zg  is  approximately  constant  for 
small  values  of  Cy,,  but  at  higher  concentrations  C/JJ^  gives  a  more 
satisfactory  value,  so  that  the  results  indicate  a  dissociation  represented 
by  OuCl2,2H20  ^  CuOl2,H20  +  HgO,  with  the  formation  of  double  water 
molecules  at  higher  concentrations.  Cobalt  chloride  gave  analogous 
results  indicating  a  dissociation,  CoCl2,6H20  ^  CoOl2,5H20  +  H2O,  with 
association  of  water  molecules.  Hydrated  calcium  chloride  is  also 
more  soluble  in  concentrated  than  in  slightly  aqueous  alcohol,  but  with 
the  other  salts  examined  the  solubility  is  too  small  for  accurate 
measurement.  The  behaviour  of  oxalic  acid  in  aqueous  ether  gave 
anomalous  results,  which  indicate  a  greater  solubility  of  water  in 
ether  containing  oxalic  acid  than  in  pure  ether,  this  being,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  due  to  the  existence  in  the  ethereal  solution  of  a  compound  of 
oxalic  acid  and  water.  L.  M.  J. 

New  Method  Proposed  Ijy  Etard  for  the  Curve  Bepresenta^- 
tion  of  the  Solubility  of  Salts.  By  E.  Lenoble  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim,, 
1896,  [iii],  16,  54— 58).— According  to  Etard,  if  the  solubility  y  of 
a  salt  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  solution  at  any 
temperature  x,  then  y  =  a  +  bx,  where  a  and  h  are  constants,  and  the 
solubility  curve  is  a  straight  line.  In  this  case,  if  y  is  transformed 
from^the  Etard  notation  to  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  and  the  solubility  T 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of 
the  solvent,  F=100(a  + &b)/(  100— fiaj- a),  and  the  solubility  curve  in 
this  case  should  be  hyperbolic.  The  author  tests  this  conclusion  in 
the  case  of  potassium  chlorate,  but  finds  that  it  does  not  hold,  the 
solubility  curve  being  at  least  one  of  the  fourth  degree.  Etard's 
method  of  representation  does  not  give  a  straight  line,  but  a  more 
complex  curve.  H.  C. 

Relation  between  the  Velocity  of  Inversion  and  the  Con- 
centration' of  the  Hydrogen  Ions.  By  Wilhelm  Falmaeb  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  492 — 504). — Previous  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  velocity  of  inversion  of  sugar  by  acids  is  not  strictly 
proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  but  decreases 
more  rapidly  when  the  dilution  is  great,  and  the  author  has,  therefore, 
investigated  the  cause  of  this  at  concentrations  varying  from  N/10  to 
N/1000.  Three  important  sources  of  error  were  found  to  affect  the 
results:  (1)  neutralisation  of  the  acid  by  the  alkali  of  the  glass; 
(2)  impurity  in  the  sugar;  (3)  the  birotation  of  the  glucose.  The 
imparity  found  in  commercial  sugar  was  largely  chalk,  and  hence, 
even  if  present  to  a  very  small  extent,  its  importance  increases  with 
dilation,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  sugar  as  pure  as  possible,  and 
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yielding  the  minimum  of  ash ;  that  employed  by  the  author  left  a 
residue  of  0*002  per  cent.  The  effect  of  alkali  in  the  glass  was 
avoided  by  the  use  of  platinum  vessels,  and  the  birotation  was  allowed 
for  in  the  calculatipns.  When  these  precautions  were  taken,  (the 
required  velocity)  -r  (concentration  ratio)  was  found  to  be  practically 
constant,  giving  a  decrease  of  about  10  per  cent,  from  N/10  (in  glass 
vessels)  to  N/100  (platinum),  and  afterwards  remaining  constant 
within  experimental  errors,  the  limits  for  five  experiments  being  1863 
and  1844.  L.  M.  J. 
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Formation  of  Hydrogen  from  Iron  and  Water.  By  W. 
Lettermakk  (Chem,  Centr,,  1896,  i,  952 — 953  ;  from  Diss.  Giessen). — 
In  investigating  the  action  of  steam  on  hot  iron,  a  porcelain  tube  con- 
taining the  iron  shavings,  and  packed  at  the  ends  with  broken  porce- 
lain to  ensure  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  gases,  was  employed. 
Instead  of  steam,  nitrogen  saturated  with  steam  was  used,  as  this  method 
admits  of  the  ready  calculation  of  the  weight  of  water  sent  over,  and 
the  tension  of  the  steam,  and  also  of  easy  regulation  of  the  velocity 
of  the  stream.  The  nitrogen  was  sent  from  a  gas-holder,  at  constant 
pressure,  through  flasks  containing  «^aline  pyrogallol,  and  then 
into  a  Yarrentrapp's  bulb  apparatus  completely  immersed  in  a 
water  bath ;  the  biilb  was  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment. 
Before  entering  the  tube,  the  mixed  gases  were  superheated  by  passing 
through  a  steel  tube  heated  to  below  300°.  The  temperatures  were 
determined  by  means  of  the  bulb-shaped  platinum  pyrometer  of  P. 
Freyer  and  V.  Meyer  (Abstr.,  1892,  680).  After  traversing  the  tube, 
the  gases  pass  through  a  U-tube  immersed  in  water,  in  which  most 
of  the  excess  of  water  collected,  then  through  a  calcium  chloride  tube, 
and  finally  into  a  gas-holder  with  constant  mercury  level.  Other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same,  the  formation  of  hydrogen  was  found  to 
decrease  with  increase  of  the  speed  of  the  nitrogen  stream,  particularly 
at  lower  temperatures.  More  hydrogen  is  .evolved  at  higher  tempera- 
tures than  at  lower,  the  action  beginning  at  300°,  and  giving  the  best 
yield  at  800°.  E.  W.  W. 

CommerciaJ  Production  of  Tellurium.  By  J.  Faebaky  {Zeit. 
arhgw,  Chem,,  1897,  11 — 18). — A  method  is  described  whereby  tellurium 
is  produced  on  the  large  scale  from  gold  tellurium  ores.  The  ore  is 
slowly  thrown  into  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  tellurium,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  silver  compounds 
present  go  into  solution,  gold  and  silicic  acid  remaining  undissolved. 
The  product  is  then  heated  with  water  containing  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  latter  precipitates  the  dissolved 
silver  and  dissolves  the  hydrated  tellurium  oxide  precipitated  by  the 
water.  On  filtering,  a  residue  of  gold  and  silver  is  obtained  which  is 
worked  up  separately.  Sulphurous  anhydride  is  passed  through  the 
filtrate,  and  as  this  takes  place  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
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tion,  only  telluriam  and  selenium  are  thrown  down.  This  residue  is 
found  to  contain  from  72 — 85  per  cent,  of  tellurium,  and  after  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process,  the  percentage  is  increased  to  97 — 98.  The 
crude  powder  is  melted  and  cast  in  Moulds.  A.  W.  C. 

Oxidation  of  Nitrogen  by  means  of  Electric  Sparks  or  the 
Electric  Arc.  By  Fbanz  von  LEPBL(^6r.,  1897,30, 1027— 1030.  Com- 
pare Lord  Rayleigh,  Trans.,  1897, 181). — The  best  yield  of  nitric  acid  is 
obtained  under  the  following  conditions.  The  electrodes  are  placed  in 
the  lower  expanded  extremity  of  a  perpendicular  glass  tube  of  2 — 3 
litres  capacity.  The  lower  cathode  is  in  the  form  of  a  flat  plate, 
whilst  the  upper  anode  is  pointed.  A  moderately  rapid  stream  of  air 
is  kept  passing  through  the  apparatus,  and  a  fine  liquid  spray  is  forced 
in  from  above,  this  dissolves  the  nitric  acid  as  it  is  formed,  and  the 
acid  solution  can  be  drawn  off  below.  A  solution  containing  0*56  per 
cent,  of  nitric  acid  was  obtained  with  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  1*75  litres 
capacity,  whilst  with  a  spherical  vessel  of  1  litre  capacity  the  amount 
of  acid  was  only  0'31  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  acid  increases  more  rapidly  with  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  than  with  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
sparks ;  if  the  air  is  not  kept  in  motion,  the  nitric  peroxide  is  des- 
troyed almost  as  quickly  as  formed. 

The  amount  of  air  present^  the  nature  of  the  electrodes,  and  also 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  spray,  greatly  affect  the  yield  of  acid.  Liquids 
which  can  act  as  oxygen  carriers,  for  example,  magnesium  sulphate  or 
calcium  permanganate,  increase  the  yield  of  acid  (compare  L,  Meyer, 
Abstr.,  1888,  216) ;  ozonised  air  and  Rbntgen  rays,  however,  appear 
to  decrease  the  yield.  J.  J.  S. 

Hyponitrous  Acid.  By  Edward  Divers  (Annakn,  1897,  296, 
366 — 370,  Compare  this  vol.,  i,  67,  and  ii,  26). — The  author  claims 
priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  hyponitrites,  which  Hantzsch  and 
Kaufmann  attribute  to  Maumend  {loc,  cit,).  M.  O.  F. 

Constitution  of  Nitramide.  By  Johannes  Thielb  {Annalm,  1897, 
296,  lOO—llO).— The  formula,  NHg-NOg,  adopted  by  Thiele  and 
Lachmann  in  representing  nitramide  (Abstr.,  1896,  i,  208),  has  been 
opposed  by  Hantzsch,  who  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  stereoisomeric 
relationship  between  this  substance  and  hyponitrous  acid,  HO*NIN«OH 
(this  vol.,  ii,  26).  The  present  paper  is  devoted  to  criticism  of  Hantzsch's 
view,  support  of  the  original  formula  being  derived  from  the  difference 
in  electrical  conductivity  of  nitramide  and  hyponitrous  acid  (Baur, 
this  vol.,  ii,  358)  and  also  from  the  production  of  dimethylnitramine, 
NMe2'N02,  when  diazomethane  acts  on  nitramide,  it  having  been  shown 
that  this  agent  exhibits  a  marked  tendency  to  yield  oxygen  methyl 
ethers  (compare  Degner  and  von  Fechmann,  this  vol.,  i,  264). 

M.  O.  F. 

Nitramide.  By  Arthur  R.  Hantzsch  (Armalen,  1897,  296, 
111 — 119.  Compare  foregoing  abstract). — A  reply  to  the  criticisms 
of  Thiele  and  I^ur  on  the  author's  view  of  the  constitution  of 
nitramide.  M.  O.  F. 
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Hypophosphorus  Oxide.  £7  J.  Adolphb  Besson  {Compt  rend.^ 
1897, 124,  763 — 765). — Hydrogen  phosphide  has  no  action  on  phospho- 
rus oxychloride  at  its  boiling  point,  but  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrogen  bromide  interaction  takes  place  at  about  50%  and  continues 
until  the  hydrogen  bromide  is  all  volatilised  as  phosphonium  bromide. 
Hydrogen  chloride  is  liberated  and  a  reddish-yellow  solid  is  formed. 
The  same  product  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  phosphide  on 
the  bromine  derivatives  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  also  by  the 
action  of  phosphonium  bromide  on  phosphorus  oxychloride  in  sealed 
tubes  at  50^.  Since  the  two  substances  do  not  interact  at  the  ordinaiy 
temperature,  the  phosphonium  bromide  is  conveniently  obtained  by 
passing  dry  hydrogen  phosphide  into  a  solution  of  carefully  dried  hydro- 
gen bromide  in  phosphorus  oxychloride. 

The  red  product  retains  chlorine  tenaciously  and  is  best  purified  by 
heating  it  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  for 
several  hours,  repeatedly  extracting  with  boiling  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  then  washing  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  drying  in  a 
vacuum  at  first  over  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
afterwards  atj  100°.  It  then  has  the  composition  FgO  and  is  a  red- 
dish-yellow, very  light,  pulverulent  solid,  stable  in  presence  of  air  up 
to  100°,  but  taking  fire  when  heated  more  strongly.  "When  heated  at 
about  135°  in  a  vacuum,  it  slowly  loses  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it 
in  much  the  same  way  as  on  phosphorus,  and  chlorine  also  acts  on  it 
with  incandescence  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  presence  of  carbon 
tetrachloride,  chlorine  converts  it  into  phosphorus  tri-  or  penta- 
chloride,  without  any  formation  of  oxychloride  j  bromine,  on  the  con- 
trary, converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  the  oxybromide  with  the  tri-  and 
penta-bromides,  whilst  iodine  converts  it  into  the  di-iodide  FIj  without 
any  formation  of  oxyiodide.  The  oxide  yields  no  acid  when  heated 
with  water  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  true  hypophosphorous  anhydride  but  it  stands  to  hypophosphorous 
acid  and  the  hypophosphites  in  the  same  relation  as  nitrous  oxide  to 
hyponitrous  acid  and  the  hyponitrites. 

In  addition  to  hypophosphorous  oxide,  the  action  of  phosphonium 
bromide  on  phosphorus  oxychloride  yields  pyrophosphoryl  chloride 
P2O3CI4  and  metaphosphoryl  chloride,  POgCl. 

Phosphonium  iodide  acts  on  phosphorus  oxychloride  below  100° 
with  liberation  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  formation  of  the  iodide  P^Iii 
red  phosphorus,  which  obstinately  retains  iodine,  and  metaphosphoryl 
chloride.  C.  H.  B. 

Diamonds  in  Steel.  By  Leon  Franck  [and,  in  part,  Ettinoeb] 
(C/i€7«.  CenPr,,  1896,  ii,  573;  from  StaM  u.  Eismy  16,  585—588).— 
Various  kinds  of  steel  were  treated,  as  Moissan  describes,  with  nitric, 
hydrofluoric,  sulphuric  acids,  <S^.  From  unhammered  steel,  an  iron- 
carbide,  FeO^,  a  carbide  crystallising  in  octahedra,  and  probably  of 
the  composition  FegC2,  and  a  number  of  modifications  of  carbon  were 
obtained.  Amongst  the  last,  minute,  well-formed  octahedra,  which 
sank  in  methylenic  iodide  and  on  combustion  left  little  ash,  were  ob- 
served. From  rolled  steel,  fragments  of  diamonds  with  distinct  diamond 
structure  were  obtained   in  small   quantity.      Examination   of   fifty 
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varieties  of  steel  led  only  in  few  cases  to  negative  results.  Higher 
magnifying  powers  revealed  more  numerous  diamonds  The  very 
small  diamonds  only  visible  under  powers  of  from  2500  to  3000  were 
apparently  attacked  by  strong  oxidising  agents.  E.  W.  W. 

Compounds  of  Ammonia  cuid  of  Methylamine  with  HaJogen 
SaJtB  of  Lithium.  By  J.  Bonnepoi  (Compt,  rend,,  1897,  124, 
771 — 773). — At  — 18°,  dry  lithium  chloride  rapidly  absorbs  ammonia,  and 
forms  the  compound  liClyiNHg,  the  dissociation  curve  of  which  has  been 
determined  between  - 12°  and  + 18°.  Its  dissociation  pressure  is  760  mm. 
at  13-3°.  At  18°,  the  compound  liCljSNHj  is  formed,  and  its  disso- 
ciation pressure  is  760  mm.  at  57'5°.  At  63°,  the  compound  formed 
is  LiCl,2NH3,  and  at  85°  liOlyNHg.  In  dilute  solutions,  ammonia  has 
no  action  on  lithium  chloride,  and  the  ammoniacal  lithium  chlorides 
are  completely  dissociated  by  water  in  the  proportion  of  2  litres  to 
1  gram-molecule  of  lithium.  The  heat  of  dissolution  of  the  compound 
LiCl,3KH3  at  15°  is  +0*37  Cal.,  and  since  that  of  lithium  chloride  is 
+  8-43  Cai.,  it  follows  that  LiCl+SNHg  gas  develops  +34*46  Cal. 
(11-48x3).  The  corresponding  values  for  the  compound  LiCl,2NH3 
are  +2*67  Cal.  and  +23*36  Cal.  (11-68  x  2)  respectively.  The  conver- 
sion of  LiCl,2NS3  into  LiCl,3NH3  develops  therefore  +11*10  Cal. 

Comparing  these  values  with  Isamberts  results  (Abstr.,  1878,  697),  it 
follows  that  the  heat  of  combination  with  ammonia  is  lower  the  more 
dissociable  the  compound.  Clapeyron's  formula  gives  +11*09  Cal.  for 
the  mean  heat  of  combination  with  NH3,  and  this  agrees  well  with  the 
experimental  results. 

Lithium  chloride  also  absorbs  methylamine,  and  at  0°  forms  the 
compound  Li01,4NH2Me,  the  dissociation  pressure  of  which  is  760  mm. 
at  +30°. 

Dry  lithium  bromide  forms  the  compound  LiBr,4NH3  at  —18°, 
and  its  dissociation  pressure  is  760  mm.  at  63°.  C.  H.  B. 

Silver  Diphosphide.  By  A.  Gbai^qeb  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  124, 
896 — 898). — When  phosphorus  vapour  is  passed  over  finely-divided 
silver  heated  at  400°,  combination  takes  place,  and  if  the  tube  is  cooled 
suddenly  whilst  still  full  of  phosphorus  vapour,  a  product  of  definite 
composition,  silver  diphosphide,  AgPg,  is  obtained.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  is  attacked  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  aqua  regia.  When 
heated  in  a  current  of  inert  gas  at  the  temperature  of  its  formation, 
the  diphosphide  is  completely  decomposed.  No  combination  of  silver 
with  phosphorus  takes  place,  and  hence  the  metal,  like  gold,  has  the 
peculiarity  of  combining  with  phosphorus  at  400°,  giving  it  up  at  500°, 
and  again  retaining  it  at  900°. 

Silver  is  not  attacked  by  phosphorus  trichloride  at  any  temperature 
below  that  at  which  the  silver  phosphide  is  decomposed,  and  the  products 
are  silver  chloride  and  phosphorus.  The  phosphide  can,  however,  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  silver  chloride  at  300 — 400°. 

The  so-called  silver  sesquiphosphide  of  Schrotter  was  probably 
identical  with  this  diphosphide.  C.  H.  B. 
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Maignesium  Phosphates.  By  Heinbich  Stbute  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem,, 
1897,  36,  289 — 298). — ^The  author  has  prepared  three  new  compounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia.  The  first,  which  has  the  formula 
2MgO,P20g  +  7n20  is'obtained  by  dissolving  ignited  magnesia  in  boiling 
orthophosphoric  acid  until  the  acid  reaction  has  nearly  disappeared. 
It  separates  from  the  boiling  solution  as  a  heavy,  white,  crystalline 
powder,  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  rhombs  and 
six-sided  plates,  showing  double  refraction.  The  air-dried  substance 
loses  no  water  at  100°.  On  ignition,  it  becomes  anhydrous  without 
change  of  form.  A  salt  of  the  same  composition  has  been  prepared  by 
Hager  by  mixing  highly  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate 
and  magnesium  sulphate,  and  exposing  the  gelatinous  magma  to  a  low 
temperature  {8%  when  it  contracts  to  a  crystalline  sediment. 

The  second  salt,  2MgO,P205  +  ISHgOjis  prepared  by  adding  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate  sufficient  magnesium  sulphate  to  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate  formed  at  first ;  it  separates  gradually  in  large, 
colourless,  striated,  prismatic  crystals.  At  100°,  these  crystals  lose 
9H2O,  and  the  whole  on  ignition.  The  third  salt,  which  when  air-dried 
has  the  same  composition,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  moderately 
dilute  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  with  one  of  sodium  phosphate, 
and  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  magma  until  complete  solu- 
tion takes  place.  After  discontinuing  the  passage  of  the  gas,  the  salt 
separates  in  small,  colourless,  prismatic  crystals.  It  difEers  from  the 
second  salt  in  losing  only  SHgO  at  100°,  or  more  slowly  at  atmospheric 
temperature.  When  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  it  decomposes  into 
the  first  salt  and  water.  The  solubility  of  the  three  salts  is  1  part  in 
4000  of  water.  All  three  acquire  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  strongly 
marked  striation  when  dehydrated.  The  striation  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  formation  of  tubular  cavities,  as  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
the  dehydrated  crystals  absorb  neutral  dyes,  such  as  magenta. 

M.  J.  S. 

Solubility  of  Mercuric  Chloride.  By  Douglas  McIntosh  (J. 
Physical  Chem.,  1897,  1,  298— 300).— fitard  (Abstr.,  1892,  558) 
found  that  the  curve  of  solubility  of  mercuric  chloride  consists  of 
two  branches  which  intersect,  the  temperature  at  which  the  intersec- 
tion occurs  depending  on  the  solvent  used.  This  should  not  be  the  case  if 
the  change  in  the  slope  of  the  curve  is  due  to  a  change  of  one  modifica- 
tion of  solid  mercuric  chloride  into  another.  The  author  finds  that  when 
methylic  alcohol  is  used  as  solvent,  HgClg  crystallises  out  at  tempera- 
tures above  40°,  HgClgjCHa'OH  separating  below  35°,  The  intersection 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  curve  occurs  at  38*8°.  The  addition  of  water 
to  the  alcohol  depresses  the  transition  temperature.  The  author  con- 
siders it  probable  that  mercuric  chloride  forms  compounds  similar  to 
the  above  with  other  organic  solvents.  T.  E. 

Effect  of  a  High  Temperature  on  Copper,  Bismuth,  Silver, 
Tin,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt  Sulphides.  By  A.  Mourlot  (Conipt. 
rend.,  1897,  124,  768 — 771). — ^When  heated  in  the  electric  furnace, 
cupric  sulphide  is  converted  into  cuprous  sulphide,  and  the  latter  fuses 
and  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper.  Cupric  sulphate  is  also  reduced 
to  the  metal  under  the  same  conditions.     Bismuth  sulphide  is  readily 
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reduced.  Silver  sulphide  melts  and  is  readily  reduced ;  but  reduction 
is  not  quite  complete,  and  the  condensed  drops  of  the  volatilised  metal 
retain  traces  of  sulphur.  Stannous  sulphide,  when  not  very  strongly 
heated,  becomes  crystalline,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  volatilises. 
The  condensed  product  has,  however,  still  the  composition  of  stannous 
sulphide,  which,  therefore,  is  a  remarkably  stable  compound.  Nickel 
sulphide  is  first  converted  into  a  non-crystalline,  bronze-yellow  sub- 
sulphide,  NigS ;  and  this,  when  more  strongly  heated,  loses  all  its  sul- 
phur, the  reduced  metal  combining  with  about  6  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
about  5*5  per  cent,  existing  as  graphite.  Cobalt  sulphide  is  readily 
obtcdned  by  heating  the  anhydrous  sulphate  in  a  small  electric  furnace  ; 
at  a  higher  temperature,  it  loses  all  the  sulphur,  and  the  metal  com- 
bines with  about  4*7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  4*5  per  cent,  being  in  the 
form  of  graphite.  C.  H.  B. 

Fer^usonite  Metals ;  Philippinm.  By  M.  Mabc  Delafontaine 
{Chem.  New8y  1897,  75,  229— 230).— To  extract  philippium,  the  ore 
is  treated  in  quantities  of  500  grams  in  a  leaden  vessel  with  1500 
grams  of  strong  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  products  are  repeatedly  treated 
with  water,  and  the  insoluble  fluorides  decomposed  in  a  platinum  dish 
with  sulphuric  acid;  sodium  dioxide  is  then  added  to  oxidise  any 
uranous  salts  in  the  solution,  the  earths  are  precipitated  by  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  ignited  precipitate  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Philippium 
may  be  separated  from  the  mixed  nitrates  by  fractional  decomposition 
by  heat,  or  by  fractional  precipitation  with  dilute  ammonia  or  with 
potassium  hydrogen  oxalate,  the  separation  depending  in  all  cases  on  the 
lower  basic  energy  of  philippium.  The  author  prefers  the  fractional 
decomposition  by  heat :  the  mixture  of  nitrates  is  heated  until  quiet 
fusion  has  ensued  for  some  minutes,  and  when  cool  the  red,  vitreous 
mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  treatment  of  the  soluble  portion  being 
repeated  until  no  coloured  residue  is  left.  If  all  the  residue  dis- 
solves, the  solution  is  digested  with  dilute  ammonia  in  a  warm  place 
for  some  hours,  and  subsequently  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  sub-salts  obtained  in  this  way  are  subjected  to  new  series  of 
decompositions  until  a  bright,  orange-yellow,  basic  nitrate  is  obtained, 
which  dissolves  slowly  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  to  a  deep  orange- 
red,  transparent  solution.  Philippium  forms  philippous  and  philippic 
salts  corresponding  with  a  white  and  an  orange  oxide.  The  &:st  salts 
are  colourless,  stable,  and  crystaUise  well,  and  do  not  seem  to  give  any 
absorption  spectrum  in  solution.  Of  the  potaaaiv/m  philippous  salts  : — 
the  stdphate  is  soluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate ; 
the  formate  crystallises  very  slowly  from  a  syrupy  solution  in  fibro- 
radiated  masses;  the  oxalate,  dried  at  130°,  yields  on  ignition  51*5  per 
cent,  of  orange-coloured  oxide ;  the  nitrate  is  colourless  and  crystalline^ 
but,  on  fusion,  yields  a'reddish  glass,  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  apt 
to  form  a  solution  difficult  to  filter.  Philippic  oxide  is  deep  orange-red, 
the  moist  hydroxide  being  light  yellow ;  with  cold,  moderately  dilute 
nitric  acid,  it  gives  a  yellow  solution,  with  the  strong  acid  it 
effervesces,  becomes  hot,  and  yields  colourless  philippous  nitrate; 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  it  gives  proto-salts ;  it 
18  dissolved  by  other  acids  when  boiled  in  the  presence  of  alcohol. 

VOL.  Lxxii.  ii.  27 
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Philippium  is  more  closely  allied  to  cerium  and  terbium  than  to  any 
other  of  the  cerium  metals ;  but  the  behaviour  of  tho  salts  set  forth 
above  distinguishes  it  even  from  these  metals.  D.  A.  L. 

Aluminium  AmaJgam.  By  Dmitri  P.  Konowalopp  {Chem.  Centr.^ 
1896,  ii,  338;  from  Phcmn.  Zeit.  Buss.,  36,  328—329).— The  use  of 
aluminium  amalgam  as  a  reducing  agent  has  been  recommended  by 
Hans  Wislicenus  and  Kaufmann,  as  in  many  cases  it  produces  insoluble 
products,  hence  no  new  substances  are  introduced  into  solution.  The 
author  has  investigated  the  action  of  water  on  this  amalgam.  The 
amalgam  prepared  as  described  by  the  authors  mentioned  above,  after 
washing  with  alcohol,  ether  and  light  petroleum,  was  dried  in  a  current 
of  dry  air.  It  does  not  act  on  alcohol  containing  only  a  little  water, 
even  on  boiling,  but  by  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  water  until 
it  reaches  about  11*36  per  cent,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is  attacked 
by  the  amalgam  on  boiling,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen.  Acetic  acid 
containing  only  O'l  per  cent,  of  water  is  attacked  by  the  amalgam 
with  evolution  of  more  hydrogen  than  corresponds  with  the  water 
present,  but  after  the  action  there  is  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
freezing  temperature  of  the  acid;  with  larger  quantities  of  water, 
however,  the  freezing  point  becomes  higher,  owing  to  the  production  of 
basic  aluminium  acetate  which  withdraws  a  portion  of  the  water. 

E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Manganese  Compounds.  By  Odin  T.  Ohristeksbn 
{Chem.  Gentr.f  1896,  ii,  151 ;  from  Oversigt  Videnskabemes  Sdskahs  For- 
Jhcmdlinger,  1896,  94). — The  author  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  a 
manganese  alum.  Manganic  salts  are  conveniently  prepared  by  a 
method  which  depends  on  the  oxidation  of  manganous  salts  by  perman- 
ganic acid:  Mu^Oy  +  8MnO  —  dMugOg.  Thus  manganic  phosphate  is 
obtained  by  warming  a  saturated  solution  of  orthophosphoric  acid,  to 
which  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added,  with  manganese  sulphate  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  Manganous  salts  easily 
become  oxidised  in  alkaline  solution,  and  reduce  Fehling's  solution  with 
separation  of  cuprous  oxide  and  formation  of  manganic  tartrate.  This 
solution  can  be  used  repeatedly  as  an  oxidising  agent,  since  after  reduc- 
tion it  reabsorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  Ignited  manganese  sesquioxide 
is  attacked  by  organic  acids  such  as  lactic  and  pyrotartaric  acids  with 
rise  of  temperature,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  an  odour  of  acetalde- 
hyde  becomes  apparent,  and  a  manganous  salt  is  formed. 

E.  W.  W. 

^  Preparation  of  Pure  Iron.  By  Hicks  and  0*Shea  (Ch&m,  Centr., 
1896,  i,  293;  from  Electrician,  1895,  843). — Pure  iron  is  obtained  by 
electrolysing  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  to  which 
ammonium  chloride  has  been  added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  form  the 
double  compound  FeCl2,2NH4Cl.  Any  ferric  chloride  which  on  electro- 
lysis would  form  ferric  hydroxide,  is  removed  by  shaking  with  pure 
iron  in  powder.  During  electrolysis,  the  content  of  iron  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  less  than  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  original 
quantity,  and  the  cathode  should  be  kept  completely  immersed  in  the 
solution.     The  thin  copper  plate  which  serves  as  cathode  is  cleaned  by 
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washing  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  rubbing  with  cotton  wool  and  fine 
sand,  washing  with  potassium  cyanide  solution  and  finally  with  water. 
Swedish  iron  plate,  containing  0*027  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  0*049  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  is  used  for  the  anode,  and  is  placed  in  a  porous  cell  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spongy  carbon  separated  at  the  anode  from  reach- 
ing the  cathode.  The  sulphur  goes  into  solution  as  sulphate,  and  must 
be  removed  from  time  to  time  with  the  anode  liquor.  A  current  of 
0*08  to  0*2  ampere  per  100  sq.  cm.  of  cathode  surface  at  about  0*7 
volt,  is  employed.  The  iron  is  obtained  as  a  compact,  silver  white  pre- 
cipitate of  velvety  appearance.  E.  W.  W. 

Production  of  Iron  Carbide  by  Direct  Combination  of  Iron 
and  Carbon.  By  Henri  Moissak  {Compt  i^end,,  1897,  124, 
716 — 722). — The  researches  of  several  previous  observers  have  shown 
that  fused  or  annealed  steel  contains  a  crystalline  carbide  of  the  com- 
position FogC,  and  the  author  has  extended  these  observations  to  cast 
iron  and  the  products  of  the  direct  action  of  carbon  on  iron. 

Blooms  from  three  different  high  blast  furnaces  were  examined  in 
the  usual  way,  but  no  traces  of  diamonds  could  be  discovered. 

Pure  iron  was  heated  with  sugar-charcoal  in  the  electric  furnace ; 
the  mass  became  more  and  more  viscous  as  the  temperature  increased, 
but  regained  its  limpidity  as  it  cooled,  and  the  cold  metal  was  found  to 
contain  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  combination.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  carbon  and  iron  combine  at  a  high  temperature, 
but  the  compound  dissociates  as  the  temperature  falls.  Nickel  behaves 
similarly.  It  had  been  observed  in  the  preparation  of  the  diamond 
that  the  interior  of  the  metal  contained  brilliant  crystals  similar  to 
iron  boride  or  iron  silicide.  It  seemed  that  the  conditions  necessary 
to  ensure  combination  are  to  avoid  complete  saturation  of  the  iron  by 
carbon  and  the  formation  of  graphite ;  Swedish  iron,  therefore,  was 
heated  in  a  carbon  crucible  for  3  minutes  with  an  arc  from  a  current 
of  900  amperes  and  600  volts.,  and  the  fused  mass  cooled  quickly  by 
pouring  it  into  water.  The  product  was  a  very  hard  and  brittle 
metal,  often  very  highly  crystalline,  and  containing  very  little 
graphite,  but  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon.  In  order  to 
isolate  any  carbide  that  might  be  present,  the  author  employed  {a) 
the  electrolytic  method  of  Mylius,  Eoerster  and  Bchoene  (this  vol.,  ii, 
39),  and  (6)  the  action  of  very  dilute  acids  out  of  contact  with  air. 
With  small  quantities  of  carbide,  a  stronger  acid  may  be  used.  Normal 
nitric  acid  yields  the  carbide  mixed  with  a  little  carbon,  whilst  the 
half-normal  acid  yields  the  practically  pure  carbide.  In  order  to 
remove  the  small  quantity  of  carbon  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  that 
mny  be  mixed  with  the  carbide,  the  latter  is  treated  with  nitric  acid 
as  free  from  water  as  possible,  and  is  afterwards  poured  into  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  at  100^  in  a 
current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  gas.  Instead 
of  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  the  impure  carbide  may  be  boiled 
with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid. 

The  iron  carbide  thus  obtained  forms  brilliant  white  crystals  of  the 
composition  FegC ;  sp.  gr.  =  7*07  at  16^.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  carbide  present  in  steel  {loe,  oit,),  and  is  not  acted  on  by  oxygen 
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at  the  ordinary  temperature,  although  it  ia  somewhat  rapidly  decom- 
posed by  moist  air  containing  carbonic  anhydride.  When  heated,  it 
ignites  more  easily  the  finer  its  state  of  subdivision,  and  when  very  finely 
divided  ignition  takes  place  in  air  below  1 50°.  It  becomes  incandescent 
in  sulphur  vapour  at  about  500%  in  chlorine  below  100°,  in  bromine 
vapour  at  about  100°,  and  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  at  a  red  heat, 
without  incandescence.  Hydrogen  chloride  decomposes  it  at  about 
600°  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrocarbons.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  has  no  action  on  even  the 
finely  divided  carbide,  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water 
decomposition  takes  place  readily.  Dilute  acids  attack  the  carbide 
less  rapidly  than  they  attack  metallic  iron.  When  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  the  carbide  is  decomposed  with  liberar 
tion  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  methane,  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
being  higher  the  more  concentrated  the  acid.  Water  and  concentrated 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  chloride  have  no  action  on 
the  carbide  at  150°  C.  H.  B. 

Metastannyl  Chloride.  By  Eodolphe  C.  Engel  {Compt.  rend., 
1897,  124,  765 — 768). — ^When  sticks  of  tin,  about  5  mm.  in  diameter, 
are  immersed  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3  or  1*4,  a  reaction  takes  place 
without  any  notable  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  product  when  washed 
with  water  and  dried  in  the  air  has  the  composition  {BiiO^)J^H.jO)^  ; 
400  grams  of  this  product  is  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  22°  B.,  and  after  about  16  minutes  solution  is  complete ;  the 
giunmy-looking  mass  is  then  diluted  with  water  and  filtered.  If  now 
the  filtered  liquid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  finely-divided,  amorphous,  white  precipitate  is  formed,  but  settles  very 
slowly.  The  supernatant  liquid  contains  some  stannic  chloride,  and  it 
follows  that  the  metastannic  add  prepared  in  the  manner  described 
is  mixed  with  some  stannic  acid.  The  precipitate,  when  washed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  of  22°  B.  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water, 
and  dried  first  on  unglazed  porcelain,  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide,  agglomerates  to  trans- 
lucent, deliquescent  masses,  which  dissolve  in  small  quantities  of  water 
or  absolute  alcohol.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  can  be  diluted 
with  water  if  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  previously. 
An  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  precipitate ;  the  addition  of 
water  without  acid  also  gradually  produces  a  gelatinous  precipitate, 
which,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  will  recombine  with  hydrochlorio 
acid  to  reproduce  the  original  compound.  The  soluble  chloride  has  the 
composition  SngOgCl2,4H30,  and  the  gelatinous  precipitate  produced 
by  water  is  the  metastannic  acid  of  Fremy,  Sn50nH2,4H20. 

It  follows  that  the  chloride  obtained  in  the  manner  described  is 
metastannyl  chloride.  Stannic  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  the  metastannyl  chloride,  which  differs  completely 
from  the  ordinary  oxychlorides,  such  as  are  formed  by  dissolving 
stannic  acid  in  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  The  oxychlorides,  for 
example,  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  aoid,  but  are  converted 
into  stannic  chloride.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  solu- 
tions of  metastannyl  chloride,  and  it  thus  differs  from  the  /3-chloride. 
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The  author's  ezperimentB  indicate  the  existence  of  a  second  meta- 
stannyl  chloride  corresponding  with  a  second  metastannic  acid,  and  this 
will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  paper.  C.  H.  B. 

Crystalline  Thorium  Nitrate.  By  Otto  Fuhse  {ZeU.  omgw. 
Chsm,,  1897,  4,  115 — 116). — When  a  solution  of  thorium  nitrate  is 
evaporated  and  allowed  to  crystallise  in  a  warm  place,  large,  well- 
formed  crystals  belonging  to  the  quadratic  system  are  obtained.  They 
contain  GHgO.  A.  W,  C. 

Separation  of  Thoriaf^omZircomei.  ByM.  Marc  DsLAFONTAmE 
{Chem.  Mw8,  1897,  76,  230).— The  powdered  ore  or  oxides  is  fused  in 
a  platinum  crucible  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  hydrogen 
fluoride ;  the  zirconia  is  extracted  from  the  solidified  mass  in  the  form 
of  K^rFg,  by  means  of  boiling  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  ;  the  insoluble  fluorides,  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  ignition  below  a  dull,  red  heat,  yield  sulphates  of  thorium,  cerium, 
and  other  earths ;  these  are  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  by  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  oxalates  treated  with  saturated  hot  ammonium  oxalate, 
which  dissolves  the  thorium  salt.  D.  A.  L. 

Bismuth  Dichloride.  By  Victoe  Thomas  {Bull.  JSoc,  Chim.,  1897, 
[iii],  16,  768 — 760). — When  bismuth  dichloride  is  heated  in  air  or  in 
nitric  oxide,  the  products  are  identical  with  those  which  would  be 
formed  from  a  mixture  of  bismuth  with  the  trichloride.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  Schneider  and  Weber's  statement,  that  on  heating  the 
dichloride  alone,  it  breaks  up  into  the  trichloride  and  the  metal. 

M.  W.  T. 

Action  of  Air  cuid  Nitric  Peroxide  on  Bismuth  Iodide  cmd 
Bromide.  By  Viotob  Thomas  {BtdL  JSog,  Ghim.,  1897,  [iii],  16, 
760 — 762). — ^The  author  has  already  shown  that  bismuth  trichloride 
in  presence  of  nitric  peroxide  in  the  cold,  produces  a  nitro-chloride, 
which,  when  heated,  decomposes,  forming  the  oxychloride  BiOOl. 

With  the  tribromide  and  triiodide  in  the  cold,  the  oxybromide  and 
trioxide  are  formed  respectively.  In  the  presence  of  air,  the  trihaloids 
form  the  corresponding  oxy-compounds.  M.  W.  T. 
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Hanmierschlag's  Method  of  Estimating  the  Specific  Gravity 
of  Blood  and  Serum.  By  Leo  Zuntz  (Pfluger'a  Archiv,  1897,  6G, 
530 — 643). — Hammerschlag's  method  consists  in  placing  a  drop  of 
blood  in  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  chloroform ,  and  then  adding  more 
of  one  or  the  other  reagent  until  the  drop  neither  falls  nor  rises ;  then 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  taken.  The  method  gives  very 
inconstant  results,  because  diffusion  occurs  between  the  blood  and  the 
reagents ;  they  and  a  large  number  of  other  possible  reagents  which 
were  tried  are  therefore  not  indifferent  either  to  blood  or  serum. 

W.  D.  H. 
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The  Antagonism  of  Subetanoes  in  the  Blood  which  accele- 
rate and  hinder  Coagulation.  By  Kabl  Spiao  and  AiiSXANDsa 
Ellingbr  {Zeit.  phyaioL  Chem.,  1897,  23,  121— 159),— The  circulating 
blood  is  believed  to  contain  antagonistic  substances  which  respectively 
hinder  and  hasten  coagulation.  In  shed  blood,  the  latter  get  the 
upper  hand.  In  '  peptone  blood  '  and  '  leech  extract  blood,'  there  is  an 
increase  of  the  hindering  substances ;  and  immunity  to  peptone  injec- 
tion is  caused  when  the  hastening  substances  are  no  longer  over- 
balanced in  this  way.  Nuclein,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  intra- 
vascular coagulation  by  producing  a  preponderance  of  the  hastening 
substances.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  these  substances  is  hardly 
touched  on,  but  an  analogy  is  drawn  between  them  and  toxins  and 
antitoxins.  W.  D,  H. 

Freezing  Point  of  Milk.  By  J.  Winter  {Compt.  rend.,  1897, 
124,  777 — 778).— Polemical,  in  reply  to  Bordas  and  G6nin. 

Non-identity  of  Lipases  of  Different  Origin.  By  Maurice 
Hanriot  {Compt.  rend.y  1897, 124,  778 — 781). — Solutions  of  the  serum 
and  of  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  were  prepared  so  that  both  had 
the  same  hydrolysing  effect  on  monobutyrin  in  presence  of  the  same 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate.  "When,  however,  they  were  exactly  neu- 
tralised, and  left  in  contact  with  monobutyrin  for  20  minutes,  the 
quantity  of  acid  liberated  by  the  serum  solution  was  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  that  liberated  by  the  pancreatic  solution.  It  follows  that  the 
sero-lipase  acts  energetically  in  an  acid  medium,  whilst  the  activity  of 
pancreato-lipase  is  greatly  reduced  under  the  same  conditions. 

If  solutions  are  prepared  of  equal  activities  at  15°,  the  activity  of 
the  sero-lipase  becomes  half  as  great  again  at  30°  and  twice  as  great 
at  42°,  whereas  the  activity  of  pancreato-Upaae  remains  constant 
through  the  same  interval  of  temperature.  Further,  the  sero-lipase 
solution  retains  its  activity  for  several  months,  whilst  the  pancreato- 
lipase  solution  rapidly  alters,  and  loses  its  activity  after  a  few  days. 

Direct  experiments  show  that  the  blood  of  the  eel  contains  the 
same  lipase  as  the  blood  of  the  horse,  but  in  much  larger  quantity. 
The  activity  of  lipase  from  the  serum  of  the  horse  increases  with  the 
alkaUnity  of  the  solution,  and  with  2  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  per 
litre,  it  may  become  four  times  as  great  as  under  normal  conditions. 

Since  the  ferment  of  the  blood  that  has  the  power  of  rendering 
proteids  soluble  has  its  activity  increased  by  the  presence  of  alkali, 
it  follows  that  the  smallest  variations  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood, 
whether  due  to  natural  causes  or  produced  by  the  administration  of 
such  medicines  as  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  must  exert  an  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  processes  of  assimilation.  0.  H.  B. 

Estimation  of  Sugar.  By  Eduabd  PFLtGBB  {PJKlger'a  Archiv, 
1897,  66,  635 — 640). — Argutinsky  has  found  that  muscle  free  from 
fat  and  glycogen,  and  fatigued  by  work,  is  richer  in  nitrogen  and 
slightly  so  in  carbon,  but  poorer  in  oxygen.  This  result  has  not  been 
published  before,  methods  having  to  be  devised  for  accurately  de- 
termining the  fat  and  carbohydrate  of  muscle  ;  the  method  now 
given  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  is  a  modiiication  of  Allihn's.     The 
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main  objection  to  Allihn's  method  is  that  asbestos  chemically  unites 
with  copper,  and  so  some  of  this  metal  is  lost.  The  main  point  about 
the  new  method  is  that  the  copper  is  weighed  as  cuprous  oxide  after 
drying  on  the  filter  at  120°  W.  D.  H. 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin.  By  T.  Qbegor  Brodie  {J.  Pathol,  and 
Bacterid.,  1897,  4,  460 — 464). — ^These  experiments  were  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  substance  present  in 
the  antitoxic  diphtheria  serum  prepared  from  certain  horses,  which 
produces  a  rash.  The  results  are  at  present  incomplete.  It  was 
found  that  ether,  alcohol,  acetone,  and  chloroform  extract  a  substance 
of  an  irritating  nature  from  the  dried  serum;  whether  this  is  the 
material  sought  for  is  uncertain.  The  antitoxic  properties  of  the 
serum  are  considerably  weakened  when  redissolved ;  this  is  in  part  due 
to  the  process  adopted,  and  the  longer  the  precipitate  is  left  in  con- 
tact with  the  precipitant  (acetone,  or  more  rapidly  with  alcohol),  the 
greater  is  the  loss  of  power  due  to  coagulation  of  proteid  matter. 
The  antitoxin  itself  is  probably  proteid  in  nature ;  its  solubilities  are 
those  of  a  globulin ;  it  will  not  pass  through  a  gelatin  filter,  and  its 
power  is  readily  destroyed  by  dilute  alkalis,  less  readily  by  dilute 
acids.  W.  D.  H. 

EthereaJ  Hydrogen  Sulphates  in  the  Urine  under  the  In- 
fluence of  Drugs.  By  Max  Mossb  {Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1897,  23, 
160). — Dermatol  and  tannigen  have  no  influence  on  the  excretion  of 
ethereal  hydrogen  sulphates.  Tannalbin  increases  it ;  actol  diminishes 
it.  In  spite  of  the  bactericidal  influence  of  silver  chloride  in  plate  cul- 
tures, neither  it  nor  argonin  lessens  the  excretion ;  alcohol  also  has  no 
effect.  W.  D.  H. 
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Carbon  Compounds  as  Food  Material  for  B£U3teria.  By 
Thkodob  Bokorsy  (Pfliiger' 8  Archivy  1897,66, 114 — 144). — ^The  experi- 
ments described  in  this  paper  were  mostly  made  with  0*1 — 0*2  per  cent, 
solutions  of  different  carbon  compounds;  and  mixtures  containing  several 
species  of  bacteria  were  employed,  but  they  are  not  specified.  Bacteria 
will  grow  in  solutions  of  many  strong  antiseptics  of  about  this  strength. 
The  usual  mineral  salts  were  also  added  in  each  case ;  the  amount  of 
these  did  not  exceed  0*2  per  cent.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  at 
a  temperature  of  25 — 30%  and  as  a  rule  required  3 — 6  days,  or  even 
longer,  before  the  bacteria  grew  rapidly. 

Methylic  alcohol  appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  source  from  which  bac- 
teria can  obtain  their  carbon  ;  ethylic  and  amylic  alcohols  can  also  be 
used.  Fropylic  alcohol  serves  as  a  food  for  fungi,  but  not  for  bacteria, 
whereas  benzylic  alcohol  in  0*1  per  cent,  solution  is  a  strong  poison. 
Bacteria  grow  in  a  008  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol,  and  fungi  in  a 
0-05  per  cent,  solution.  Orthocresol  (O'l  per  cent.),  quinol  (0*05), 
resorcinol  (0*05), catechol  and  phloroglucinol,  pyrogallol  (0'05),  gallic  and 
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tannic  acids,  will  not  serve  as  food  material  for  bacteria;  the  two  latter, 
however,  allow  of  the  growth  of  fungi.  Ethylene  glycol,  and  glycerol 
are  extremely  good,  whilst  tetramethylethylene  glycol, 

OH-CMeg-CMeg-OH, 
is  totally  useless  as  food  supply. 

DifiEerent  organic  acids  have  also  been  experimented  with,  mostly  in 
neutral  solutions.  There  is  one  species  of  bacteria  which  is  capable  of 
assimilating  formic  acid.  Acetic,  lactic,  succinic,  tartaric,  propionic, 
aspartic,  glyoxylic,  pyruvic,  levulinic,  salicylic,  parahydroxybenzoic,  and 
benzoic  acids  can  all  be  assimilated  by  bacteria,  although  benzoic  acid 
acts  as  a  poison  to  yeast.  Oxalic,  valeric,  citraconic,  and  mesaconic 
acids,  amido-  and  nitro-cinnamic  acids,  cinnamic,  hydrocinnamic,  and 
phthalic  acids  are  of  no  use  as  food  material.  Ethylic  acetate,  ethylic 
acetoacetate,  methylal  (1  per  cent.),  hexamethylenetetramine,  acetone, 
acetaldehvde  (0*07  per  cent.)  can  be  assimilated,  but  not  glyoxal  (0'5 
per  cent.),  paraldehyde,  or  benzaldehyde.  Most  carbohyob^tes,  for 
example,  cane-sugar,  fructose,  c2-glucose,  galactose,  milk-sugar,  arabinoee, 
sorbose,  inosite,  mannose,  and  xylose  are  extremely  good  food  materials ; 
rhamnose,  however,  does  not  act  so  well.  Among  cyano-  and  amido- 
compounds,  acetamide,  leucine,  methylamine,  asparagine,  peptone,  crea- 
tine, and  oxamide  are  extremely  useful  as  sources  from  which  bactma 
can  obtain  their  carbon.  Nitraniline,  anisidine,  propylamine,  and  carba- 
mide are  of  but  little  use;  whilst  ethylenediamine,  diacetonamine, 
trimethylamine,  glycocine,  potassium  thiocyanate,  cyanuric  acid,  and 
orthotoluidine  are  quite  useless.  Anisidine  and  orthotoluidine  can 
also  serve  as  sources  from  which  the  organisms  obtain  their  nitrogen. 

J.  J.  S. 

Alcoholic  Fermentation  without  Yeast  Cells.  By  Eduard 
BucHNER  {Ber.y  1897,  30,  1110—1113.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  154). — 
The  author  finds  that  the  aqueous  extract  loses  its  fermentative  pro- 
perties when  kept  for  two  days  at  0°,  or  for  one  day  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  This  deterioration  of  the  extract  is  accompanied  by  a 
loss  in  coagulable  albumin,  and  the  deterioration  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  peptonic  enzymes.  The  extract  retains  its  activity  much 
longer  in  the  presence  of  strong  solutions  of  cane-sugar.  When  the 
extract  is  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  cane- 
sugar,  fermentation  continues  for  7  days  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
and  for  14  days  at  0°.  That  the  activity  is  not  due  to  the  presence 
of  plasma  particles  in  the  extract  is  proved  by  the  fact-  that  the 
activity  of  the  solution  is  not  destroyed  by  antiseptics,  such  as  chloro- 
form, benzene,  sodium  arsenite,  <S^.  The  extract  may  also  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  at  30 — 35^  under  reduced  pressure,  and  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  residue  is  also  capable  of  fermenting  cane-sugar.  The 
dried  extract  may  be  kept  for  at  least  20  days  without  losing  its  active 
properties.  In  one  instance  only  was  it  found  possible  to  precipitate 
the  active  substance,  zymase,  by  the  aid  of  alcohol. 

Well-washed  yeast  was  dried  at  37° :  one  portion.  A,  was  mixed  with 
water  and  heated  to  100°,  plate  cultures  proved  that  all  the  cells  had 
been  destroyed  and  yet  the  solution  was  capable  of  fermenting  a 
sterilised  cane-sugar  solution ;   the  second  portion,  B,  was  heated  to 
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140 — 146°  for  one  hour  ;  this  portion,  however,  was  incapable  of  bring- 
ing about  fermentation,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  zymase. 

J.  J.  S. 

The  Cause  of  Poisoning  by  Wall-papers  containing  Arsenic. 
By  B.  Gosio  (5er.,  1897, 30,  1024—1026.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  114). 
Mucor  mucedo,  Aspergillus  glaiKms,  and  A,  virens  were  the  first  organisms 
isolated  which  were  capable  of  decomposing  arsenic  compounds.  The 
author  finds  that  FenicUlium  brevicatde  is  also  capable  of  decomposing 
all  solid  arsenic  compounds,  including  arsenical  dyes ;  this  reaction  is 
so  delicate  that  the. author  has  used  it  as  a  means  of  detecting  arsenic. 
The  nature  of  the  volatile  arsenical  compounds  evolved  has  not  been 
definitely  established,  although  their  strongly  poisonous  character  can 
be  readOy  shown.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Cause  of  Poisoning  by  Wall-papers  containing  Arsenic. 
By  OsKAR  Emmbblinq  {Ber,,  1897,  30,  1026.  Compare  previous 
abstract). — ^The  author  states  that  the  volatile  arsenical  compounds 
given  off  by  different  micro-organisms  during  the  decomposition  of 
solid  arsenic  compounds  is  not  hydrogen  arsenide.  Some  doubt  is  also 
thrown  on  the  poisonous  nature  of  these  products.  J.  J.  S. 

Phosphorescence  of  Wood.  By  Fb.  Kutscheb  (ZeU.  pfiysicl, 
Chem.,  1897,  23,  109 — 113). — Most  observers  agree  that  the  phosphor- 
escence of  decomposing  wood  is  due  to  fungoid  growth.  This  conclusion 
has  been  questioned  by  De  Bary.  In  the  present  research,  De  Bary 
is  shown  to  be  wrong.  The  fungus  was  isolated,  cultivated  on  gelatin, 
and  other  wood  infected  with  it.  Some  of  the  characters  of  the  growth 
are  described,  although  its  place  in  schemes  of  classification  is  not 
decided.  W.  D.  H. 

Reduction  of  Nitrates.  By  Pibbbe  P.  Deh^rain  {Ann.  Agron., 
1897,  23,  49 — 79). — A  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  which 
solutions  of  potassium  nitrate  were  inoculated  with  straw,  fresh, 
manure,  horse-dung,  and  peat  manure.  The  results  showed  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrate-reducing  organisms  in  straw  and  in  fresh  manure 
(compare  Br6al,  Abstr.,  1892,  1259 ;  and  1896,  ii,  444),  but  not  in  peat 
manure.  The  horse-dung  contained  sufficient  to  reduce  nitrates  at 
30°,  but  there  was  very  slight  reduction  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  denitrifying  organisms  develop  rapidly  in  solutions  containing 
starch  and  potassium  nitrate.:  there  is  no  development  in  pure  nitrate 
solutions.  The  organisms  will  live  in  starch  alone,  but  in  absence  of 
nitrate  the  starch  is  only  very  slowly  destroyed.  Solutions  which 
reduce  nitrates  most  rapidly  contain  starch  (0*25),  potassium  nitrate, 
(0'2)  and  potassium  phosphate  (0*01  per  cent.). 

Experiments  with  soil  showed  the  presence  of  denitrifying  organisms, 
and  that  by  adding  starch  a  considerable  amount  of  the  nitrates  pre- 
sent in  the  soil  could  be  destroyed.  The  addition  of  straw  containing 
denitrifying  organisms  to  soil  had  very  little  effect  on  the  nitrates 
present  in  the  soil. 

•  The  amount  of  nitrogen  utilised  by  the  reducing  organisms  is  very 
slight,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitric  nitrogen  being  liberated  as  gas, 
chiefly  free  nitrogen.     Beduction  takes  place  more  readily  in  closed 
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vessels  than  in  the  open  air,  and  is  retarded  by  passing  air  through 
solutions  containing  starch  and  potassium  nitrate. 

There  is  no  danger  of  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  application  of  the  usual 
amounts  of  manura  Reduction  of  nitrates  would  only  take  place  when 
the  manure  amounted  to  400,000 — 800,000  kilos,  per  hectare.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  unnecessary  to  treat  stable  manure  with  sulphuric  acid 
before  using  it.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Enzyme  of  Barley  which  Dissolvee  Cell-walls.  By 
Friedrich  Bjbihitzbb  {ZeU.phy8ioLC1imi,,  1897,  23,  175— 208).— The 
author  failed  to  obtain  cytase,  the  cell-dissolving  enzyme  of  barley 
described  by  Brown  and  Morris  (Trans.,  1890,  497).  The  diasta^  of 
germinating  barley  has,  however,  the  power  of  dissolving  the  readily 
hydrolysible  hemicelluloses,  which  probably  have  a  very  widespread 
distribution  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  many  of  the  hemicelluloses 
are  not  attacked  by  diastase.  When  these  pass  into  solution  as  germ- 
ination proceeds,  no  doubt  some  ferment  which  may  be  called  cytase  is 
at  work.  W.  D.  H. 

CompoBition  and  Analysis  of  Wheat.  By  Axut  Gi&abd  {Campt. 
rend.,  1897, 124,  876— 882).— In  order  to  be  of  value  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  chemical  analyses  of  wheat  should  be  made,  not  on  the  whole 
grain,  but  on  the  products  of  a  mechanical  analysis,  corresponding  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  operations  of  milling.  Two  analyses,  one 
of  the  usable  flour,  the  other  of  the  bye-products,  are  generally  sufficient. 
On  mechanical  analysis,  four  French  wheats  of  1895  gave :  water  14*60 
to  1512,  kernel  83-04  to  8598,  germ  1*16  to  150,  envelope  12-52  to 
15-61  =  100.     The  average  weight  of  a  grain  was  0-038  to  0051  gram. 

Of  substances  soluble  in  water,  the  proportion  in  flour  is  generally 
given  as  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat,  and  they  are  said 
to  consist  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  glucose  and  dextrin.  These  results 
are,  however,  erroneous,  and  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  diastases  in 
the  wheat  during  the  somewhat  long  soaking  in  water  which  is 
generally  given  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  soluble  matter. 
Accurate  estimations  are  obtained  by  agitating  the  flour  with  ice-cold 
water  for  about  4  hours;  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  does  not 
exceed  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  it  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  glucose 
and  no  dextrin.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  low  temperature  that  the 
action  of  the  diastases  can  be  minimised ;  such  antiseptics  as  could  be 
used  are  without  effect. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  at  0°  is  mixed  with  four  times  its  volume 
of  alcohol  of  95^  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains 
no  dextrin  but  consists  of  nitrogen  compounds  (including  diastases) 
together  with  about  1  per  cent,  of  galactin,  the  gum  corresponding  with 
gflJactose  and  described  by  Muntz.  The  alcoholic  liquid  contains  no 
dextrose,  but  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  saccharose. 

The  ordinary  method  of  estimating  gluten  is  the  simplest  and  most 
accurate,  but  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  dried  at  100 — 105"^,  and 
the  drying  is  facilitated  by  flrst  coagulating  the  gluten  by  immersing  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  The  proportion  of  glutenin  and 
gliadin  in  the  gluten  should  be  estimated  by  Fleurent's  method  (CompL 
rcTid.,  123,  327),  since  when  the  ratio  differs  much  from  25  per  cent,  of 
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the  former,  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  the  flour  does  not  yield  bread 
of  Buch  good  quality. 

Starch  is  generally  estimated  by  difference  or  more  rarely  by  conver- 
sion into  sugar,  but  direct  estimation  by  washing,  collecting  on  a  very 
fine  sieve  and  drying  at  100 — 105°,  is  simpler  and  at  least  as  accu- 
rate. For  the  estimation  of  fat,  crystallisable  benzene  is  preferable  to 
ether. 

Analyses  of  the  four  French  wheats  previously  referred  to  gave  the 
following  results :  Water  14*74  to  15*58 ;  matter  soluble  in  water  3*12 
to  400  per  cent.,  consisting  of  glucose  0*09  to  0*21,  saccharose  0*86  to 
1*70,  nitrogen  compounds  1*02  to  1*28,  galactin,  &c,,  052  to  0*99,  inor- 
ganic matter  0*22  to  0*36 ;  matter  insoluble  in  water  '79*94  to  80*94 
per  cent.,  consisting  of  gluten  7*45  to  8*32,  starch  69*88  to  71*22,  fat 
0*84  to  1*12,  inorganic  matter  0*20  to  0*40,  cellular  matter  and  debris 
0*22  to  0*25  ;  acidity  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid  0*006  to  0*011.  The 
ratio  of •glutenin  to  gliadin  varied  from  25/62  to  25/87.         C.  H.  B. 

Manure  VcJue  of  Oil  Cakes.  By  L.  Malpeaux  (Ann.  Agron., 
1897,  23,  28 — 42). — Field  experiments  were  made  in  which  barley  and 
sugar-beet  were  grown  without  manure,  with  sodium  nitrate  (300  kilos, 
per  hectare),  and  with  nine  different  kinds  of  oil  cake  (1000  kilos,  per 
hectare).  In  a  second  series,  superphosphate  was  applied  in  addition 
to  the  nitrogenous  manures,  and  also  to  a  plot  not  otherwise  manured. 
Two  similar  series  of  pot  experiments  were  also  made. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  cakes  is  chiefly  due  to  the  nitrogen  they 
contain.  The  different  cakes  vary  considerably  in  value.  The  use  of 
superphosphate  in  addition  to  cake  is  not  necessary  when  the  soil  con- 
tains over  0*1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  best  time  for  apply- 
ing cake  is  the  autumn  ;  when  applied  in  the  spring,  the  results  are 
uncertain,  being  dependent  on  climatic  conditions.  Of  the  different 
cakes  employed,  sesame  cake  was  the  most  effective  :  earth  nut  cake 
was  less  favourable,  rape  cake,  cotton  cake,  and  castor-oil  cake  still 
less  so.  This  scale  of  value  Is,  however,  not  absolute,  being  based  on 
only  one  year's  results.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bat  Guano  firom  Eboli,  Salerno.  By  Jclvs  Pabis  {Ann,  Agron,, 
1897,  28,  47—48). — ^The  sample  analysed  contained :  water  1802, 
mineral  matter  52*87,  and  nitrogen  (almost  entirely  as  nitrates)  2*996 
per  cent.  The  ash,  of  which  25*61  per  cent,  was  soluble,  had  the 
following  percentage  composition  : — 

K,0.        Na,0.  CaO.  MgO.   AljOj  &  FcjO,.   Vfi^.     Insol.  in  HCI. 

2^8        0-81         13-84        0*18         1685         20*69         44*69 

Of  the  phosphoric  acid,  47*96  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  ammonium 
citrate.  The  ash  contained  a  small  amount  of  copper,  and  traces  of 
manganese.  It  is  suggested  that  the  presence  of  copper  is  due  to  the 
bats  having  eaten  insects  containing  copper  (compare  Giunti,  Ricerdie 
suUa  Diffusume  del  Ecmie,  Naples,  1881.)  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Apparatus  for  €^  Analysis.  By  Otto  Bleier  {Ber.,  1897, 80, 
1210—1211.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  70;  this  vol.,  ii,  280).— The 
author  has  improved  the  gas  burette  which  he  formerly  described  by 
replacing  the  upper  tap  by  a  three  way  tap,  so  that  gas  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  pipette  to  the  burette  without  either  loss  or  addition. 

A.  H. 

.  Preparation  of  Reagents  Free  firom  Arsenic.  *  By  Josef  Habebt 
MANN  {Zeit,  nngw,  Clism.,  1897,  201 — 202). — Hydrochloric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  little  potassium  chlorate  (0*6  gram  per  litre  is  generally 
sufficient),  and  the  liquid  distilled  and  condensed  in  a  receiver  con- 
taining an  appropriate  amount  of  water ;  the  distillation  is  stopped 
when  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  acid  has  distilled  over.  All  the  arsenic 
remains  in  the  retort,  and  the  distillate  will  not  contain  a  trace  of 
it ;  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  free  chlorine,  however,  which  in 
toxicological  investigations  is  of  no  consequence. 

Ammonia,  free  from  arsenic,  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mercial article  a  little  potassium  permanganate,  heating  the  mixture 
in  a  flask  and  passing  the  gas  into  distilled  water. 

Ammonium  sulphide,  free  from  arsenic,  is  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  purified  ammonia.  To  obtain  the  hydro- 
gen siilphide  free  from  arsenic,  the  excess  of  moisture  is  removed,  and 
the  gas  is  then  passed  first  through  a  tube  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  iodine  and  subsequently  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  water. 

L.  DE  K. 

A  Simple  Method  of  Quantitative  Analysis  by  Means  of 
the  Telephone.  By  Hugo  Erdmann  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  1175—1182). 
— The  solubility  of  sparingly  soluble  substances  has  been  determined 
from  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  saturated  solutions  (Kohlrausch 
and  Rose,  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  7),  and  the  same  property  has  been  utilised 
by  Beckmann  to  evaluate  milk,  wine,  and  beer.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  considerable  differences  in  conductivity  exhibited  by  solutions  of 
potassium  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  the  author  has  elaborated  a 
method  by  which  mixtures  of  these  electrolytes  may  be  analysed 
quantitatively  by  means  of  the  wire-bridge  and  telephone. 

To  the  extremities  of  the  wire,  which  are  placed  in  connection 
through  an  induction  apparatus  situated  in  a  neighbouring  room,  are 
connected  two  Arrhenius'  resistance  cylinders  W  and  W\  with  the 
junction  of  which  the  sliding-piece  communicates  through  a  telephone ; 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  on  conductivity  produced  by  tempera- 
ture, both  cylinders  are  placed  in  the  same  vessel  containing  water.  If 
now  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  bromide  is  to  be  analysed, 
the  cylinders  are  filled  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  former  salt, 
and  the  position  of  minimum  disturbance  recorded  ;  W  is  then  refilled 
with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  a  fresh  observa- 
tion made.  The  mixture  of  unknown  composition  is  afterwards  in- 
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iroduced  into  W\  in  the  form  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  when  its 
conductivity  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  pure  potassium 
chloride ;  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  the  latter  to  the  resistance  of 
the  mixture  decreases  as  the  percentage  of  potassium  bromide  in  the 
mixture  is  increased,  and  the  decrease  being  directly  proportional  to 
the  rise  in  percentage  of  potassium  bromide,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
salt  which  is  present  in  the  mixture  may  be  calculated. 

This  method  of  analysis  has  been  applied  to  mixtures  of  potassium 
chloride  with  potassium  bromide,  potassium  bromide  with  potassium 
iodide,  and  potassium  chloride  with  potassium  iodide,  and  also  to  a 
mixture  of  potassium  sulphate  with  rubidium  sulphate.         M.  O.  F. 

Separation  of  Ohlorine  and  Bromine.  By  HsifBi  Baubiqnt 
and  Paul  Biyals  {Gompt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  859— 862).— It  is  well 
known  that  potassium  permanganate  does  not  decompose  alkali 
bromides  or  chlorides  in  aqueous  solution.  If,  however,  the  alkalis 
are  displaced  by  some  other  metals,  decomposition  may  take  place. 
Oupric  bromide  is  decomposed  by  the  permanganate  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  with  liberation  of  bromine,  but  cupric  chloride  is  not 
affected.  In  order  to  separate  the  two  halogens  in  this  way,  the  care- 
fully neutralised  solution  of  chloride  and  bromide  is  mixed  with  excess 
of  cupric  sulphate,  and  potassium  permanganate  is  added  and  the 
liquid  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum  over  potassium  hydroxide 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A  large,  flat  dish  should  be  used,  so  that 
the  residual  salt  forms  only  a  thin  film  in  which  very  little  bromine 
can  be  occluded.  If  necessary,  the  residue  may  be  moistened  with 
water  and  again  allowed  to  evaporate  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
chlorine  is  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  nitric  acid,  after  the  permanganate  has  been  reduced  with 
sulphilrous  add. 

If  aluminium  sulphate  is  substituted  for  cupric  sulphate,  there  is 
considerable  loss  of  chlorine  under  the  same  conditions.        0.  H.  B. 

Study  of  Ejeldahl's  Prooees  and  its  Modifleations.  By  G 
RiYi^BB  and  G.  Bailhachb  {BtUL  See,  Chim,,  1897,  [iii],  15,  806—811). 
— ^The  authors  employ  sodium  pyrophosphate  in  place  of  the  potassium 
stdphate  generally  used.  A  table  showing  the  time  occupied  by  the 
analysis,  and  the  results  obtained  by  different  methods,  is  given. 

M.  W.  T. 

Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Nitrous  Acid.  By  E.  Biegler 
{Zeit.  amU.  Chem.,  1897, 36,  306— 307).— A  typical  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  0*406  gram  of  silver  nitrite  in  hot  water,  adding  a  small 
excess  of  sodium  chloride,  and  diluting  to  a  litre.  Of  the  clear  solution, 
100  c.c.  is  again  diluted  to  a  litre,  and  100  c.c.  of  this  dilution  (corres- 
ponding with  0*001  gram  of  NjOg)  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  about 
0'05  gram  of  crystallised  naphthionic  acid,  5 — 6  drops  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  thorough  shaking,  30  drops  of  strong 
ammonia.  The  solution  to  be  assayed  is  treated  in  like  manner,  and 
the  rose-red  colours  compared  in  a  colorimeter.  O'OOOOl  gram  of  NgO, 
in  100  c.c.  can  be  estimated  by  this  method.  M.  J.  S. 
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Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Ferro-Ohrome.  By  Haery  Brbarley 
and  Rudolf  L.  Lefplee  {Chem,  News,  1897,  76,  241— 243).— The ' 
pulverised  f  erro-chrome  is  mixed  with  pulverised  lead  chromate,  placed 
in  a  boat,  and  burnt  in  a  current  of  oxygen  in  a  tube  packed  with 
copper  oxide ;  the  reaction  in  the  boat,  which  has  to  be  assisted  by 
heating  with  a  foot  blowpipe,  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  at  one  stage 
and  is  sluggish  at  another ;  therefore  a  reservoir  is  interposed,  at  the 
oxygen  supply  end,  to  accommodate  the  rush  of  gas  and  to  subsequently 
permit  of  its  steady  passage  through  the  tube  ;  moreover,  the  tube  is 
protected  against  the  great  heat  by  wrapping  it  first  with  paper  and 
then  with  asbestos  millboard,  the  paper  leaving  a  layer  of  ash  that  pre- 
vents the  asbestos  fusing  to  the  glass;  millboard  is  also  used  to 
prevent  the  porcelain  boat  employed  from  fusing  to  the  tube.  Zinc 
oxide  and  litharge  used  instead  of  lead  chromate  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion ;  with  copper  oxide,  the  heat  has  to  be  greaterand  the  reaction  is  less 
violent ;  but  lead  dioxide  is  effective  and  convenient,  for  it  does  not 
require  the  aid  of  a  blowpipe  flame.  D.  A.  L. 

Solubility  of  Potassium  Platinochloride  in  AlcohoL  By 
M.  PtLiGOT  {Zeit,  anal,  Clvem,,  1897,  36,  322  ;  from  Mon.  sci.,  [iv],  6, 
872). — One  litre  of  alcohol  at  20°  dissolves  the  following  amounts  of 
potassium  platinochloride  : 

Strength  of  alcohol 85         90         95  per  cent. 

Potassium   platinochloride  dissolved    0*180    0100    0030  gram. 
A  mixture  of  800  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  200  c.c.  of  ether 
dissolves  0*027  gram.  .  These  corrections  are  not  applicable  to  potas- 
sium estimations,  since  the  solubility  is  modified  by  the  presence  of 
sodium  platinochloride.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Potassium.  By  Henry  K  Waeren  {Chem.  News, 
1897,  75,  256). — ^The  solution  of  the  alkali  chlorides  is  heated  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  with  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  and  then 
mixed  with  double  the  original  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  amylic 
alcohol  and  ether  in  equal  proportions.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  the  same  mixture,  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  formic  acid, 
and  the  precipitated  platinum  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  ;  the  per- 
centage of  potassium  is  calculated  from  this  weight.  D.  A.  L. 

Testing  Sodium  Hydrogen  Carbonate.  By  Geobge  Lunoe 
{Zeit  angw:  Chem,,  1897,  169 — 171). — ^The  author  communicates  a 
process  originated  by  Sundstrom,  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  recom- 
mended. The  sample  is  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  titrated  with 
standard  soda,  which  has  been  nearly  saturated  with  baryta  (so  as  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  carbonate),  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  gives  a 
brown  coloration  with  silver  nitrate.  From  the  results,  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  present  above  that  required  for  the  normal  carbonate 
can  easily  be  calculated. 

Another  portion  of  the  sample  is  then  titrated  with  standard  acid, 
using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  We  have  then  the  means  for  calcu- 
lating the  purity  of  the  salt.  L.  z>b  K. 

V  Estimation  of  Zinc  Oxide.     By  Emily  Aston  and  L.  Newton 
{Chem,  News,  1897,  76,  133 — 134). — ^Fresenius  states  that  zinc  oxide 
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when  mixed  with  sulphtiT,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  is  quantitatively  transformed  into  zinc  sulphide. 
The  authors  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  zinc  oxide  prepared  by  ig- 
nition from  the  carbonate,  sulphide  or  sulphate;  but  with  oxide  prepared 
from  the  nitrate,  in  the  manner  set  forth  below,  the  result  falls  short  of 
the  theoretical  by  some  10  per  cent.,  a  number  that  is  reduced  by  very 
small  quantities  at  a  time  by  repeating  the  operation,  whichi  in  one 
case,  was  done  above  22  times ;  but  even  then  the  quantity  of  zinc  sul- 
phide did  not  exceed  96  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  The  oxide,  that 
behaved  in  this  manner,  was  prepared  by  dissolving  practically  pure 
zinc  in  pure  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water,  filtering  the  solution,  treating  the  filtrate  with  a 
few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide,  agitating  frequently^  and  again 
filtering.  This  solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
dried  at  15QP,  and  ignited  first  in  a  blowpipe  and  then  in  a  muffle. 

D.  A.L. 

Bstiination  of  Manganese  in  ManganouB  and  Permanganic 
Solutions.  By  Antonio  Longi  and  S.  Camilla  (Gazzetta,  1897,  27, 
i,  97 — 117). — The  authors  have  re-investigated  Volhard's  modification 
(Abstr.,  1880,  141)  of  Gensard's  method  {BiUl,  Soc.  Chim.,  [ii],  1,  88) 
of  estimating  manganese  in  a  manganous  solution  by  titrating  it 
with  potassium  permanganate,  when  the  following  reaction  occurs : 
3BinO  +  Mn207  =  5Mn02;  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution,  as 
recommended  by  Yolhard,  does  not  clarify  it  successfully,  but  this 
object  may  be  attained  by  titrating  in  a  solution  containing  about 
0'025  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  05  per  cent,  of  zinc  sulphate. 
Meinecke's  criticisms  {Bep,  Anal.  Chem.,  1885,  5,  1)  of  Volhard's 
method  are  mostly  unfounded.  The  manganous  solution  containing 
zinc  sulphate  is  titrated  at  the  boiling  temperature  with  N/10  potas- 
sium permanganate  solution  until  a  persistent  red  colour  is  obtained; 
the  precipitate  should  settle  readily,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid 
clear.  Ajiy  adherence  of- manganese  dioxide  to  the  sides  of  the  flask 
is  due  to  the  latter  being  dirty,  and  may  be  prevented  by  previously 
washing  with  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  chromic  anhydride.  After 
cooling  the  titrated  solution,  a  check  on  the  result  is  obtained  by 
adding  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrating  the 
liberated  iodine  with  thiosulphate ;  this  is  the  more  necessary  when 
much  chromium  salts  are  present,  since  these  obscure  the  end  reaction 
with  permanganate,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  advisable  to  filter  off  the 
manganese  dioxide  through  a  filter  paper  before  treating  it  with 
potassium  iodide. 

Permanganates  may  be  determined  by  titration  with  a  manganous 
salt  in  neutral  solution,  or  in  one  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  or 
nitric  acid.  The  estimations  may  be  performed  in  presence  of  chromic 
acid,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  lead.  W.  J.  P. 

Separation  of  Nickel  firom  CobcJt  and  Iron,  and  of  Oobalt 
ttojn  Alnmininm.  By  Eugsnig  PifisBtfA  (Compt  rend,,  1897,  124, 
862 — 863). — Nickel  chloride  is  insoluble  at  a  low  temperature  in 
ether  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  whereas  cobalt  and  ferric 
chlorides  dissolve  readily.  In  order  to  utilise  these  facts  for  analytical 
puiposesy  the  metals  are  converted  into  chlorides,  which  are  dissolved 
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in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  a  moderately  large  quantity 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
ordinary,  or  preferably  dry,  ether  is  added,  and  a  current  of  hydrogen 
chloride  is  passed  into  the  liqtdd,  which  is  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt.  The  yellow  precipitate  of  nickel  chloride  is  washed  with 
ether  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  at  first  by  decantation  and 
afterwards  on  a  filter. 

The  so-called  pure  compounds  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  generally 
more  or  less  impure;  the  former  contain  cobalt  and  iron,  and  the 
latter  contain  nickel  and  iron. 

When  applying  this  method  to  the  separation  of  nickel  horn  iron, 
the  precipitate  must  be  very  well  washed,  redissolved  in  water,  and  the 
operation  repeated  several  times  in  order  to  eliminate  the  iron  which 
the  nickel  chloride  obstinately  retains. 

Cobalt  can  be  separated  from  aluminium  in  the  same  way,  the 
aluminium  chloride  being  precipitated.  C.  H.  B. 

Separations  with  AlkfJi  Acetates.  By  Harry  Brearley 
{Cliem.  News,  1897,  76,  253— 254).— The  author  shows  that  the 
quantity  of  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate  required  to  completely  pre- 
cipitate the  iron  from  "  neutralised  "  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  (that  is, 
solutions  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  ferric  chloride)  is  diminished  by  the 
proportion  of  hydroxide,  and  increased  by  the  amount  of  free  acetic 
acid  in  solution.  Incidentally,  it  is  observed  that  small^quantities  of  iron 
may  be  removed  from  solutions  by  an  asbestos  filter,  and  that  salts  of 
the  alkalis  exert  to  a  certain  extent  a  neutralising  effect,  the  chlorides 
being  more  active  than  the  nitrates  in  this  respect.  D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Titanic  Acid.  By  J.  James  Moroak  {Chem.  News, 
1897,  75,  134). — The  author  approves  of  the  following  combination  of 
the  methods  of  Arnold  and  of  Blair.  The  ore,  mixed  with  1  gram  of 
ammonium  phosphate  in  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  well  dried  ("  well  baked  "),  extracted  with. hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  diluted,  and  the  residue,  which  contains  all  the 
titanic  acid  as  phosphotitanate  of  iron,  is  collected,  washed  free  from 
iron  salts  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  cold  water,  and  after 
drying  is  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
potassium  carbonate.  The  mass  is  treated,  and  washed  carefully,  with 
hot  water,  and  the  dried  residue  is  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible,  atn^  low 
red  heat,  for  half  an  hour  with  about  6  grams  of  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate.  When  cold,  the  mass  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  50  c.c.  of  sulphurous  acid,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hot  \v%,t6r ; 
20  grams  of  sodium  acetate  in  aqueous  solution  is  added  to  the  solution, 
which  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  one-sixth  of  its  volutioie  of 
acetic  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as 
TiOg. 

Fig  iron,  without  addition  of  ammonium  phosphate  when  the  phos- 
phorus is  high  and  the  titanium  low,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  =  1  '20),  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue 
is  then  thoroughly  dried,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  drying 
repeated ;  finally,  the  mass  is  again  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution  diluted,  filtered  and  treated  as  above.  D.  A.  L. 
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Estimation  of  Sugar.  By  Eduabd  FflUoeb  (Pfliiger's  Archiv, 
1897,  68,  635— 640).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  378. 

Iiactio  Acid.  By  Febdinakd  Ulzeb  and  Heinbich  Seidbl 
{Manatah.,  1897,  18, 138 — 141).— The  pority  of  a  sample  of  lactic  acid 
can  be  estimated  conveniently  by  dissolving  about  1  gram  of  the 
sample  in  100  c.c.  of  water  containing  3  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide ; 
adding  gradually,  and  with  continual  shaking,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  until  the  liquid  has  no  longer  a  green,  but  a 
bluish-black  colour,  boiling  (when  the  bluish-black  colour  must  still 
remain),  decolorising  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  filtering,  acidifying  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
titrating  the  oxalic  acid  with  standard  permanganate  solution.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  lactic  acid  has  been  oxidised  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  CgH^Og  +  50  =  CgH^O^  +  2H2O  +  OO^.  In  this  way,  a  sample 
of  Merck's  *' chemically  pure  "  acid  was  found  to  contain  90*13  per 
cent.  CjH^Og ;  by  boiling  with  excess  of  standard  potassium  hydroxide 
and  titrating  the  excess,  89  50  was  found.  The  same  sample  gave  only 
74*05  per  cent,  when  titrated  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  the  cold, 
so  that  it  must  have  contained  a  large  amount  of  lactone-anhydride ; 
a  sample  of  commercial  acid  was  found  to  contain  an  even  larger 
amount. 

Palm's  method  of  estimating  lactic  acid  (Abstr.,  1887,  307),  by  pre- 
cipitating with  lead  acetate  and  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  weighing  the 
precipitate  as  3PbO,2C3H0O3,  after  drying  it  at  100^  does  not  give 
concordant  results.  0.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Added  Water  in  Milk  by  the  Freezing  Point 
Method.  By  Habtog  J.  Hamburgeb  (Rec,  trav.  Chim.<,  1896,  15, 
349—355.  Ck>mpare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  550). — ^The  mean  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  of  numerous  samples  of  milk  examined  by  the  author 
is  0-56P,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  points  varying  between  0*574  and 
0*556.  Not  only  can  the  method  be  used  for  detecting  added  water,  but 
also  for  estimating  the  amount,  amounts  beyond  3  per  cent,  being 
easily  estimated.  J.  J.  S. 

Testing  American  Lcuxl.  By  von  Rauheb  {Zeit  angw.  Ch&m., 
1897,  210—215, 247— 254).— The  author  has  taken  the  iodine  absorp- 
tior  of  lards  after  removing  the  bulk  of  the  lard-stearin  by  means  of 
amylic  alcohol,  but  has  not  obtained  satisfactory  results.  For  instance, 
a  mixture  of  75  parts  of  tallow  and  25  parts  of  cotton-seed  oil  still 
came  within  the  limits  of  genuine  lard. 

The  only  good  method  for  the  detection  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard  is 
the  iodine  absorption  figure  of  the  liquid  fatty  acids,  which  for  European 
lardtf  does  not  exceed  94,  but  unfortunately  American  lards  which 
are  undoubtedly  genuine  often  give  a  figure  even  as  high  as  104. 

L.  BE  K. 

Assay  of  Commercial  Xylidines.  By  Wilhelh  Yaubel  {Zeit, 
mud.  Chem,^  1897,  38,  285—289). — Commercial  xylidines  contain  five 
isomerides,  namely,  those  having  the  1 :  2  : 4,  1  : 2  : 3,  1 : 3  : 4,  1 : 3 : 2, 
and  1:4:2  constitutions.     Of  these,  the  1 : 3 : 4  and  1:4:2  compounds 
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ABSTMtA<7TS  o  ^^^^^Wj  the  most  important 

990  .^^^  tb0  former  ^^J^e  by  mixing  100  grams  of  the 

,,^  pr^^T rough  Assax  TOAy  y  j^g^i  acetic  acid     Hydrochloric 

^t^^^'^^^  ^"fjZftbe  ^sSlts  are  less  trustworthy.     After 

sabst^^^gdfX^eB  ."?f ^'    ,i"  collected  on  a  suction  filter,  air  dried,  and 

Bcid  is  ^le  V^^T^^Mrof  ti^^  ^^^^^  of  1 : 3  : 4-xyIidine,  which 

24  ioup,  ^j  co^^X^  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  is    liable  to  be   con- 

^""v^ViicelV  '""^^derfible  extent  with  the  acetate  of  1:2:  ^-xylidine, 

^imnatad  ^  ^A  derivatives  of  all  the  isomerides.     The  acetate  of 

aod  ^i^^  ^I is  freeM  soluble.     All  the  acetyl  derivatives,  when 

1:3: ^'^^}^f^^g^8cent  bromine,  absorb  one  atom  of  bromine,  as  do  also 

treated  '^'^    yjidines,  whereas  the  ortho-  and  para-xylidines  absorb  two 

tiiotwojne  ^^^^g^Qj.0  the   acetyl   derivatives  are   hydrolysed   before 

h^^^fnation,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  boiling  for  10  minutes 

with  hyditxjhloric  acid,  a  titration  of  the  bases  with  hypobromite  and 

^id  will  afford  the  data  for  calculating  how  much  of  the  ortho-  and 

nara-xy  lidines  have  been  precipitated  with  the  asymmetric  metaxylidine. 

M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Urea  in  Urine.  By  E.  Biegleb  {J.  Pliarm.,  1897, 
[vi],  5,  30 — 31). — One  c.c.  of  urine  is  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  Miilon's 
reagent  (10  c.c.  of  mercury  dissolved  in  130  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1'4,  and  then  diluted  with  140  c.c.  of  water),  and  the  liquid 
boiled.  The  amount  of  urea  present  is  deduced  from  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride  evolved.  An  apparatus  is  described 
and  a  table  is  given  for  the  calculation  of  results.  M.  W.  T. 

Differentiation  of  the  AlkcJoids  by  means  of  their  Micro- 
crystalline  Precipitates.  By  Vadam  {J.  Fharm.,  1897,  [vi],  6, 
100 — 105). — ^The  author  describes  the  appearance  and  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  crystalline  precipitates  which  are  formed  on  adding  the 
various  reagents  described  in  a  previous  paper  (this  vol,  ii,  292)  to 
the  more  common  alkaloids.  M.  W.  T. 

Estimation  of  Caffeine.  By  W.  A.  Pucknke  {J.  Amer.  Ckem. 
Soc,  1896,  18,  978— 981).— The  author  confirms  Allen's  statement 
that  caffeine  may  be  removed  from  acid  solutions  by  means  of  chloro- 
form, but  he  finds  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  free  acid  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  extract  the  alkaloid.  In  the  first  set  of  experiments, 
a  quantity  of  caffeine  varying  from  0  1 285  to  0441 6  gram  was  dis- 
solved in  50  c.c.  of  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  first  with 
25  and  then  three  times  in  succession  with  10  c.c.  of  chloroform,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  alkaloid  had  all  but  completely  passed  into  the 
chloroform. 

In  the  second  experiment,  1'0137  gram  of  caffeine  was  dissolved  in 
60  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  now  required  five  successive 
extractions  with  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  before  the  bulk  of  the  alkaloid 
had  been  extracted,  whilst  four  more  treatments  with  25  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form each  were  necessary  to  remove  the  last  traces.  L.  db  K. 

Sep€u:ation  of  Codeine  and  Morphine.  By  L.  Fouquet  (/. 
Phaarm.f  1897,  [ vi],  5, 49 — 50). — Codeine  and  morphine  may  be  easily 
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separated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  relative  solubilities  in  anisoil ; 
the  respective  solubilities  in  parts  by  weight  per  100  being 

Temperature.       9°  16°  32°         100°     150° 

Morphine      Insoluble      Insoluble      Insoluble     0*95      4*80 
Codeine  7-80  15'28  —         16400     — 

Codeine,  when  once  crystallised  from  anisoil,  is  soluble  at  0°  to  the 
extent  of  10-75  parts  per  100.  M.  W.  T. 

Eetimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium  and  Opiates.  By 
Alexandre  Gbandval  and  Hen&i  Lajoux  (/.  Pluvrm,,  1897,  [vi],  6, 
153 — 158). — k.  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  procedure  is  given. 
The  morphine  and  narcotine  are  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution 
by  means  of  ammonia,  and  the  narcotine  subsequently  removed  by 
treating  the  mixture  of  the  two  alkaloids  with  chloroform. 

If  the  precipitate  of  the  mixed  alkaloid  contains  much  resinous 
matter,  it  should  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  to  dis- 
solve the  alkaloids,  filtered,  the  filtrate  nearly  neutralised,  and  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk.  The  impurities  may  now  be  filtered  off,  and  the 
morphine  and  narcotine  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  before. 

M.  W.  T. 

Testing  Quinine.  By  Oswald  Hesse  {Ardh,  Pha/rm,,  1897,  235, 
114— 125).— Polemical.  A  reply  to  Kubli  (this  vol.,  ii,  168).  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  550.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Quinine.  By  David  Howaed  (Pharm.  J,  Trans., 
[iv],  3,  505 — 507). — ^The  paper  deals  mainly  with  small,  but  essential, 
points  in  the  ordinary  method^  of  testing  the  purity  of  commercial 
quinine  sulphate.  The  author  remarks  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  wise  to 
insist  on  the  use  of  a  chemically  pure  salt  in  pharmacy,  as  the  other 
cinchona  alkaloids  are  not  only  innocuous,  but  have  the  same  thera- 
peutic efiEects  as  quinine,  although  in  a  lower  degree. 

The  most  common  impurity  is  cinchonidine  sulphate,  and  this  is 
best  tested  for  by  crystallising  the  bulk  of  the  quinine  as  acid  sulphate. 
The  mother  liquor  is  then  shaken  with  ammonia  and  ether,  which  will 
cause  the  greater  portion  of  the  cinchonidine  to  crystallise  out.  This, 
according  to  the  author's  experience,  contains,  however,  a  notable 
amount  of  quinine,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  dissolving  it  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  adding  2*1  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for 
every  gram  of  the  alkaloid  present.  The  cinchonidine  now  almost 
entirely  crystallises  as  sulphate  and  may  be  collected  as  such.  A 
process  is  given  to  recover  the  little  cinchonidine  still  dissolved  by  the 
ether,  but  this  the  author  considers  unnecessary  in  practice.  The 
ethereal  solution  is,  however,  likely  to  contain  hydroquinine,  an  alka- 
loid not  generally  suspected,  but  occurring  lately,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  4  per  cent.,  in  commercial  samples  of  quinine  sulphate.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cooled  to  zero,  and  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  added  until  the  reddish  colour  is  but 
slowly  discharged.  After  filtering  from  the  precipitated  manganese 
oxide,  the  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline  with  ainmonia  and  agitated  with 
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ether.  This  is  then  shaken  with  dilute  solphoric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  hydroquinine,  and  the  latter  is  obtained  as  solid  sulphate  by 
neutralising  the  solution  with  soda. 

The  tests  for  the  purity  of  quinine  sulphate  provided  in  the  Qerman, 
Italian,  American,  and  Dutch  pharmacopoaias  are  given ;  these  are  all 
based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  inferior  cinchona  alkaloids  in  ammonia 
and  the  comparatively  large  solubility  of  quinine  in  that  reagent. 
When  applying  the  ammonia  test,  the  bulk  of  the  quinine  sulphate 
must  be  first  removed  by  recrystallisation,  but  the  author  observes 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  a  double 
compound  of  quinine  sulphate  and  cinchonidine  sulphate,  which  is  only 
slightly  soluble.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  filtering  off  when 
the  liquid  has  cooled  down  to  50°.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Ground  Olive  Stones  in  Pepper.  By  Dombnico 
Mabtelli  (Staz.  Sper.  Agrar.,  1896, 28, 53—56.  Compare  Gillet,  Abstr., 
1889,  88 ;  Chevreau,  Eep,  Fharm.,  1889,  46,  203 ;  Jumeau,  Jowr. 
Pha/rm,,  1889,  [vl,  20.  442V— The  pepper  (0*5  gram)  is  placed  in  a 
flat  porcelain  dish,  covered  with  a  phloroglucinol  solution,  prepared 
by  digesting  phloroglucinol  for  a  day  or  two  with  50 — 60  parts  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  sp.gr.  «:  1*1,  and  carefully  heated  until  acid  fumes 
begin  to  be  evolved.  In  presence  of  olive  stones,  or  similar  substances 
(shells  of  almonds,  walnuts,  &c\  an  intense  cherry-red  coloration  is 
produced,  readily  distinguished  from  the  yellow  or  brownish-red  colora- 
tion acquired  by  pepper.  When  water  is  added  and  then  poured  off,  a 
violet-red  powder,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  dyed  olive  stones,  or 
other  impurity,  remains. 

By  employing  mixtures  of  pure  pepper  and  ground  olive  stones,  it 
was  found  possible  to  detect  10  per  cent,  of  impurity  without  using  a 
microscope.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Detection  of  Horse  Flesh.  By  W.  Niebbl  {ZeU,  cmal.  Chem., 
1897,  36,  267—268 ;  from  Zeit.  Fleisdt  und  Milchh^ffiene,  1, 185,  210  ; 
6,  86,  130). — Horse  flesh  differs  from  beef,  veal,  pork,  and  mutton  in 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  glycogen  and  dextrose.  To 
estimate  the  glycogen,  50  grams  of  the  flesh  is  digested  on  the  water 
bath  for  6—8  hours  with  200  c.c.  of  potash  solution  (1*5 — 2  grams  of 
potash)  and  the  estimation  made  by  the  method  of  Briicke  and  Kiilz 
(Abstr.,  1872,  83 ;  Zeit.  ancU.  Chem.,2Q,  299),  or,  if  starch  or  dextrin 
be  present,  by  that  of  Landwehr  (Abstr.,  1884,  1287).  For  the  dex- 
trose estimation,  100  grams  of  finely  chopped  flesh  is  thrice  extracted 
by  boiling  for  2  minutes  with  500  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  decolorised 
extract  evaporated  to  100  c.c.  and  titrated  with  Fehling's  solution. 
If  both  constituents  are  calculated  as  dextrose  (162  parts  of  glycogen 
«:  180  parts  of  dextrose),  values  ranging  from  3*8  to  6*19  per  cent, 
are  obtained  for  horse  flesh,  whilst  the  upper  limit  for  the  other  kinds 
of  flesh  may  be  taken  as  1  per  cent.,  both  being  calculated  on  the  dry, 
fat-free  substance.  The  presence  of  liver,  or  the  flesh  of  very  young 
calves  (both  often  employed  in  sausages),  raises  the  normal  limit.  The 
pale  colour  of  young  veal,  and  the  characteristic  brownish-red  colour 
of  horse  flesh,  will  assist  in  distinguishing  these  cases.  M.  J.  S. 
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Absorption  Spectra  of  some  Compounds  in  the  Gctseous 
and  Liquid  States.  By  J.  Pauer  {CJiem,  Centr.,  1896,  i,  1122; 
from  Ber,  Fhy8ikcU.-Med,  Soc,  Erlangen,  27, 120 — 126). — The  substances 
examined  were  benzene,  toluene,  the  xylenes,  ethylbenzene,  chloro-, 
bromo-,  iodo-,  nitro-,  amido-,  azo-,  and  amidoazo-benzene ;  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, pyridine,  thiophen,  anthracene,  and  naphthalene.  Their  absorp- 
tion spectra  are  in  the  ultra-violet,  and  were  therefore  in  each  case 
photographed.  All  the  compounds  in  the  liquid  state,  or  in  solutions 
of  suitable  concentration,  give  rise  to  absorption  bands  near  the 
cadmium  lines  17 — 20  (Mascart's  deGnition).  The  absorption  spectra 
of  the  same  substance  in  solution  in  different  solvents  show  a  displace- 
ment Awards  the  red  which  increases  with  the  refractive  index  or  the 
dispersion  of  the  solvent.  The  absorptipn  spectra  of  the  vapours  con- 
sist of  lines,  or  groups  of  lines,  which  form  one  or  more  bands  as  the 
substance  passes  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  state.  The  position  of 
the  bands  for  the  liquid  is  always  nearer  the  red  than  that  of  the  lines 
or  groups  of  lines,  for  the  vapour. 

The  influence  of  constitution  on  the  absorption  in  the  case  of  the 
benzene  derivatives  was  not  found  to  follow  any  regular  course.  The 
character  of  the  absorption  alters  entirely  with  the  substitution  of 
different  hydrogen  atoms.  Nitrobenzene  and  iodobenzene  in  the  gaseous 
state  give  rise  to  no  lines  whatever.  Benzene,  naphthalene,  and  anthra- 
cene in  solution  each  give  four  bands,  which  lie  nearer  to  the  red  the 
greater  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound.  The  substitution  of  N 
for  CH  entirely  alters  the  character  of  the  benzene  spectrum.  The 
absorption  in  the  case  of  benzene  and  anthracene  is  very  intense,  so 
that  even  traces  of  the  vapour  of  the  former  in  admixture  with  air 
could  be  detected.  H.  C. 

Internal  Resistance  of  Galvanic  Cells.  By  Ebkst  Haagn  {ZeiL 
pfiysiktiL  Chem,,  1897, 23,  97—122). — ^The  author  describes  a  method  for 
the  determination  of  the  internal  resistance  of  cells  which  is  funda- 
mentally similar  to  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  for  the  comparison  of 
the  capacities  of  condensers,  the  known  ratio  of  the  capacities  giving  the 
ratio  of  the  resistances.  The  availability  of  the  method  for  various  classes 
of  cells  is  first  proved  by  comparison  of  the.  results  obtained  with  those 
obtained  by  other  methods.  The  experiments  afterwards  show  that 
the  internal  resistance  of  cells  during  electrolysis  is  quite  independent 
of  the  current  strength  or  current  density.  The  slight  variations 
which  were  found  to  occur  are  traceable  to  alterations  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solutions.  In  the  case  of  accumulators,  during  discharge 
the  resistance  at  first  slowly  increases,  the  rate  of  increase  being  more 
rapid  towards  the  end ;  whilst  during  the  charging  of  the  cell  the 
reverse  changes  occur,  the  resistance  at  first  diminishing  rapidly  and 
afterwards  more  slowly.     The  cause  of  this  variation  is  partly^  the 
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change  in  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  partly  alteration  of 
the  surface  of  the  lead  plates.  L.  M.  J. 

Theory  of  Lead  Accumulators.  By  C.  Liebenoff  {Cliem,  Centr.^ 
1896,  ii,  409 ;  from  Zeit.  Elecl/rotechn.  und  JSlectrochem.,  1896,  2, 
653 — 655). — Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  author  with  the  object 
of  proving  the  existence  of  lead  dioxide  in  the  ionic  condition,  as  re- 
quired by  his  theory  of  lead  accumulators  (this  vol.,  ii,  239).  In  a  vessel 
which  contained  a  normal  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali  saturated  with 
lead  oxide,  three  cylinders,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were  closed  mem- 
branes, were  placed,  and  these  were  filled  with  normal  alkali  to  the 
level  of  the  solution  in  the  containing  vessel.  Electrodes  were  placed 
in  the  first  and  third  cylinders,  the  centre  one  serving  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  lead  entering  the  cylinders  by  diffusion.  After  a  current 
had  been  passed  for  some  time,  lead  was  found  in  quantity  round  the 
positive  electrode,  but  was  practically  absent  at  the  negative  electrode. 

The  compound  Pb(0K)2  gives,   therefore,    the  ions   2K  and  PbOg. 
This  result  was  confirmed  by  other  experiments.  H.  C. 

Electrolytic  Decomposition  of  Aqueous  Solutions.  By 
Walther  Nernst  (Ber,,  1897,  30,  1547 — 1563). — In  a  lecture  before 
the  German  Chemical  Society,  the  author  reviews  the  present  position 
of  the  question  of  the  chemical  mechanism  of  the  electrolytic  decom- 
position of  aqueous  solutions.  The  author's  method  (Abstr.,  1889, 
1095)  of  calculating  the  potential  difference  between  a  metal  and  a 
solution,  from  the  solution  pressure  of  the  metal  and  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure of  the  solution,  is  first  described,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  galvanic  cell  formed  by  combination  of  two  different 
electrodes  is  thus  readily  obtained.  By  what  is  practically  a  reversal 
of  this  process,  Le  Blanc  (Abstr.,  1891,  1405)  obtains  the  minimum 
value  of  the  RM.F.  necessary  to  produce  sensible  electrolysis  in  any 
given  solution.  The  want  of  agreement  between  the  numbers  obtained 
in  practice  and  those  which  the  theory  would  predict  in  certain  cases, 
leads  Le  Blanc  to  the  view  that  water  sometimes  plays  a  primary  part 
in  electrolysis,  and  is  directly  decomposed  by  the  current.  The  E.M.F. 
necessary  to  effect  this  result  is  according  to  Le  Blanc's  measurements 
1*68  volt.,  but  from  Smale's  work  on  gas  batteries  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii, 
436)  the  maximum  value  should  be  1*08  volt.  From  measurements 
made  in  the  author's  laboratory  by  Glaser,  it  appears  that  a  primary 
decomposition  of  water  can  be  effected  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  potassium  hydroxide  solutions  with  an  E.M.F.'of  1*08  volts.,  if  the 
oxygen  separates  on  a  large  platinised  electrode.  The  point  1*68 
volt,  is  in  these  cases,  however,  also  characterised  by  some  further 
decomposition  in  the  solutions.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  water 
not  only  dissociates  into  the  ions  OH  and  H,  but  also  into  H,  H  and 
O,  and  that  the  lower  E.M.F.  is  that  under  which  separation  of  the 
latter  ions  takes  place,  whilst  the  higher  E.M.F.  gives  rise  to  separation 
of  the  hydroxyl  and  hydrogen  ions. 

In  the  following  table,  the  pressures  (in  volts.)  required  for  the 
separation  of  certain  cations  and  anions  from  solutions  of  normal  con- 
centration are  given : 
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Cations. 

Anions. 

Af 

-0-78 

I 

052 

Cu... 

-0-34 

Br 

0-94 

H... 

00 

0  

1-08 

Pb 

+0-17 

CI 

1-31 

CA 

+0-38 

OH 

1-68 

Zn... 

+0-74 

SO,  

1-9 

HSO.    

2-6 

The  hydrogen  value  is  taken  as  zero,  as  it  is  evident  that  an  arbi- 
trary value  has  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  terms.  From  this  table  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  E.M.F.  required  for  the  electrolysis  of 
normal  solutions  of  salts  of  any  of  these  ions ;  for  zinc  bromide,  for 
instance,  we  get  0*74 +  0'94=  1-68  volt.  It  is  further  evident  that 
these  values  indicate  the  possibility  of  separating  certain  ions  electro- 
lytically,  as  has  been  done  by  Freudenberg  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  506). 
A  large  number  of  other  conclusions  with  reference  to  chemical  action 
in  solution  may  be  drawn  from  this  table,  as,  for  example,  for  the 
displacement  of  one  ion  by  another.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  pressures  form  only  one  factor  in  such  changes,  and  that 
ionic  concentration  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.         H.  C. 

Determination  of  Osmotic  Pressure  by  Means  of  Vapour 
Pressure  Measurements.  By  Arthur  A.  Noyes  and  Charles  G. 
Abbot  {Zeit,  physikal.  Chem,,  1897,  23,  66— 77).— By  observations  of 
the  vapour  pressure  of  a  solution,  the  osmotic  work  is  directly  ob- 
tained.    The  authors  deduce  an  expression  for  the  osmotic  pressure. 

P=(l  +  -Ji)  -^r  I  ^vdp-{pQ—p)  where  P  is  osmotic  pressure  and  p  the 
2     Ai  J  p 

vapour  pressure  of   the  solution ;  p^  is  the  vapour  pressure,   Sq  the 

density,  v  the  gaseous  molecular  volume,  M  molecular  weight,  and  k 

compressibility  of   the  solvent.     This  expression,  by  neglecting  the 

small  terms  - k  and  Pq  —p  reduces  to  P=^j  Hdp,    and    gives    for 
2  MJ  p 

p 
the  osmotic  work  Tr  =  PvJ{\  +  ^A;)  where  v^  is  molecular  volume  of  the 

2 

solvent.  As  k  is  very  small,  the  osmotic  work  is  hence  approximately 
proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and  relations  deduced  from  the 
former  hold  also  for  the  latter.  The  authors  then  describe  a  series  of 
very  careful  determinations  of  the  osmotic  pressure  in  the  case  of 
ethereal  solutions  of  naphthalene  and  azobenzene.  The  vapour 
pressure  of  the  solution  was  determined  by  the  dynamical  method, 
the  liquid  being  kept  boiling  at  a  temperature  of  12*9%  a  form  of 
electrical  resistance  thermometer  being  employed.  The  vapour 
pressure  of  the  pure  ether  was  obtained  from  Ramsay  and  Young's 
numbers  {PhU,  Trans.,  1887,  178,  63),  the  physical  constants  of  the 
liquid  employed  agreeing  exceeding  closely  with  those  given  by  Ramsay. 
The  values  for  the  osmotic  pressure  and  the  product,  (pressure)  x  (volume 
of  solutions  containing  the  gram  molecular  weight)  ii^iven  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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Concentration. 

P.  (naphthalon). 

Pv, 

P.  azobenzene. 

Pv. 

0-01 

1-662 

27-93 

0-968 

24-35 

0  02 

2-942 

26-46 

1-900 

24-29 

0  03 

4-298 

25-91 

2-773 

23-77 

0  05 

6-875 

25-21 

4-620 

24-04 

0-07 

9-857 

24-88 

6-349 

28-87 

0-10 

12-87 

24-85 

8-868 

23-78 

0-18 

16-27 

24  11 

11-28 

23-64 

0-16 

19-55 

23-94 

13-66 

23-66 

0-20 

23-79 

23-84 

16-71 

23-69 

0-24 

27-80 

23-73 

19-62 

23-67 

It  is  clear  that  the  values  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  a  perfect 
gas  at  equal  concentrations;  the  gas  constant  for  hydrogen  at  12-9 
being  24-27,  and  the  van't  Hoff  law  regarding  the  equality  of 
pressures  in  the  gaseous  state  and  solution  is  found  valid  for  both 
compounds.  L.  M.  J. 

Saturated  Solution  of  Magnesium  Ohloride  and  Potaseium 
Sulphate,  or  of  Magnesium  Sulphate  and  Potassium  Chloride. 
By  RicHABD  L6WENHERZ  {Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1897,  23,  96 — 96). — 
The  composition  of  the  solutions  of  the  above  salts  at  25^,  previously 
given  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  273),  was  incorrect,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  solutions  were  not  previously  heated  above  this  tem- 
perature and  allowed  to  cool,  a  precaution  necessary  owing  to  the 
slight  solubility  of  the  potassium  salt  in  the  magnesium  solution 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  273).  L.  M.  J. 

Study  of  Water  Solutions  of  some  of  the  Alums.  By  Habbt 
C.  Jones  and  E.  Mack  ay  {ATner.  CJiem,  J,,  1897,  10,  83— 118).— The 
alums,  in  dilute  solution,  have  a  conductivity  which  is  almost  exactly 
the  mean  of  the  conductivities  of  their  constituents,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  complex  alum  molecules  are  broken  down  completely 
in  such  solutions  into  the  molecules  of  the  simpler  sulphates,  and  that 
these  simpler  molecules  dissociate  as  if  alone,  barring  the  effect  on  the 
dissociation  produced  when  the  solutions  are  not  isohydric.  In  con- 
centrated solutions,  the  alums  show  a  conductivity  less  than  the  mean 
of  the  conductivities  of  their  constituents.  The  difference  becomes 
more  marked  as  the  concentration  increases,  and  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  observed  for  other  double  sulphates.  It  is  much  greater  than 
that  found  in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  sulphates  incapable  of  yielding  a 
double  salt.  This  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  alums  are 
partially  undecomposed  into  the  constituent  molecules  in  such  solu- 
tions, or  that  the  dissociation  into  the  simple  ions  into  which  the 
single  sulphates  break  down  is  not  complete.  The  magnitude  of  the 
difference  for  potassium  chromium  alum,  as  compared  with  the 
aluminium  alums,  affords  strong  evidence  that  this  alum  at  least 
exists  as  such  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions.  The  freezing 
point  determinations  confirm  the  evidence  from  the  conductivity,  that 
the  alum  molecules  exist  to  some  extent  in  the  more  concentrated 
solutions.  H.  C. 
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Use  of  the  Mass-action  Law  in  the  Examination  of  Organic 
Additive  Products.  The  Reaction  between  Picric  Acid  and 
)3-Naphthol  in  Aqueous  Solution.  By  Basil  B.  Kubiloff  {Zeit. 
phyaikal.  Ckem,,  1897,  23,  90— 94).— If  to  a  saturated  solution  of 
/^naphthol,  picric  acid  is  added,  the  solubility  of  the  former  increases 
owing  to  the  formation  of  an  additive  product  of  the  two  compounds. 
Hence,  if  the  solubility  of  the  /3-naphtho]  is  represented  by  a  in  gram- 
molecules,  and  by  c  after  addition  of  h  gram- molecules  of  picric  acid, 
then  c  -  a  =  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  the  /8-naphthol  picrate 
and  h  —  {c-a)  the  number  of  free  molecules  of  picric  acid,  so  that  the 
equilibrium  constant  is  hence  given  by  the  equation  :^(c  -  a)  =  a(6  -c  +  a). 
The  estimation  of  the  /Snaphthol  was  made  by  the  method  indicated 
by  Kiister  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  432),  and  although  the  picric  acid  was 
found  to  interfere  with  the  estimation,  this  was  avoided  by  the  use  of 
a  suitable  quantity  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  values  then  calculated 
from  different  experiments  for  k  gave  very  fair  agreement,  that  is, 
within  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  mean. 

The  results  were  calculated  without  regard  to  differences  in  dissocia- 
tion of  the  naphthol  picrate  and  picric  acid ;  that  is,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  equally  dissociated,  this  being  shown  to  be  valid  by  con- 
ductivity determinations.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Transition  of  Seignette  Salt  and  of  the  Corresponding 
Ammonium  Compound.  By  J.  Doctbbs  van  Leeuwen  {Zeit,  physi- 
hd,  Ghem,y  1897, 23,  33 — 55). — ^The  transition  temperatures  of  sodium 
and  potassium  racemates  and  of  Scacchis  salt  had  been  previously 
determined  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  380  and  485),  and  the  author  therefore 
extended  these  observations  to  the  sodium  potassium  and  sodium 
ammonium  tartrates,  Kochelle  salt,  on  evaporation,  first  deposits 
sodium  tartrate,  indicating  a  decomposition  into  the  sodium  and 
potassium  compounds.  The  transition  temperature  for  this  change 
was  determined  for  the  dry  salt  by  the  dilatometric  method,  and  found 
to   be  about    55°,   the  change   being  represented   by  the  equation 

e-SHgO  ;  0-46Na2C^HPg ;  O^OKgC^H^Oe  (saturated  solution).  The  ex- 
perimental numbers  and  diagrams  are  given  for  the  solubility  relations 
in  the  case  of  solutions  of  Kochelle  salt,  mixed  tartrates,  E.oche]le 
salt  and  potassium  tartrate  :  Kochelle  salt  and  sodium  tartrate. 

In  the  latter  case,  at  temperatures  above  40°,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules of  dissolved  potassium  tartrate  exceeded  that  of  sodium  tartrate, 
indicating  the  splitting-up  of  the  Kochelle  salt.  Above  40°,  there- 
fore, a  saturated  solution  of  Kochelle  salt  deposits  crystals  of  a 
mixture  of  the  salt  with  sodium  tartrate,  and  above  55°,  a  mixture  of 
the  two  simple  tartrates.  With  sodium  ammonium  tartrate,  the 
decomposition  takes  place  according  to  the  equation 
2NaNH4C4H^Ofl,4H20  ^  Na204H40fl,2H20  +  (NH^)2C4H^O^,  +  6H20, 
the  transition  temperature  as  obtained  by  both  dilatometric  and  tensi- 
metric  methods  being  about  58*5 — 59°.  By  measurement  of  the  ratios 
of  the  vapour  tension  of  the  salt  to  that  of  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures, the  heat  of  combination  with  water  is  obtained  by  the  expression 
g  =  27\7'2/(7\-  T^*  log  FJF^  where  F^  and  F^  are  the  above  ratios  at 
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the  absolute  temperatures  T^  and  T^.  In  the  case  of  Bochelle  salt,  the 
values  so  obtained  vary  from  2245  to  2527  Cal.  (18—31°),  and  agree 
well  with  the  value  2373  calculated  from  the  known  heats  of  solution 
of  the  tartrates.  During  the  work,  the  author  obtained  sodium  tar- 
trate with  2H«0,  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  glassy  mass  melting  at  60°. 

L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Velocity  of  Be€ictions  in 
Homogeneous  Fluid  Systems.  By  A.  Booojawleksky  and  Gubtav 
Tammann  {Zeit.  physikal  Chem,,  1897,  23,  13— 23).— The  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  velocity  of  a  reaction  is  given  by  the  expression 

=  y(m\  ~  +  m\  -?^  I  where  m\  and  m'n  are  the  active  masses  of  the 

dp     '\    ^  dp         ^  dp  J  ^  ^ 

reacting  compounds.  The  alteration  of  the  active  mass  may  be  calculated 
in  the  case  of  electrolytes ;  for  non-electrolytes,  the  influence  of  pressure 
on  the  active  mass  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  compound. 
It  hence  follows  that,  in  reactions  between  strongly  dissociated  com- 
pounds and  non-electrolytes,  the  percentage  pressure  change  of  velocity 
is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte  ;  Stem  (this  vol., 
ii,  92)  found  the  velocity  increased  slightly  with  the  concentration. 

By  variation  of  the  non-electrolyte,  the  influence  of  pressure  on  the 
absolute  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  concentration.  Its  influence 
hence  on  the  velocity  constant  is  independent  of  the  concentration 
results  in  accord  with  the  experiments  of  Stern.  As  the  volume  change 
decreases  up  to  60°  in  aqueous  solutions,  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
the  pressure  change  is  negative  for  aqueous  solutions,  but  may  be  positive 
or  negative  with  other  solvents,  a  result  in  accord  with  Stern's  experi- 
ments. The  effect  also  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  electrolyte. 
Thus  the  increase  of  velocity  by  a  pressure  of  500  atmospheres  is  14 
per  cent,  higher  in  the  case  of  the  hydrolysis  of  methylic  acetate  by 
acetic  acid  than  the  case  of  the  similar  reaction  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  increase  in  dissociation  being  9  per  cent,  greater.  The  pressure 
effect  for  weak  bases  was  also  studied  by  means  of  the  hydrolysis  of 
methylic  acetate  by  ammonium  hydroxide,  the  velocity  being  doubled 
by  a  pressure  of  about  2000  atmospheres.  The  effect  on  weak  bases 
and  acids  is  hence  greater  than  on  the  stronger  compounds,  but  the 
pressure  at  which  equal  velocities  would  obtain  is  too  high  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  extrapolation.  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  the  Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Garbonyl  Sul- 
phide. By  GusTAV  BucHBocK  {ZeU.  phyaihal.  Ckem.,  1897,  23, 
123 — 156). — Carbonyl  sulphide  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  water 
with  the  formation  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  COS  -H 
H20  =  C02  +  H2S,  and  the  author  endeavomrod  to  investigate  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction  and  the  effect  of  various  chemically  inactive 
compounds.  The  extent  of  the  decomposition  was  determined  by  the 
addition  of  iodine  and  titration  of  the  excess  by  sodium  thiosulphate ; 
that  of  the  total  sulphide  by  decomposition  by  alkali,  acidiflcation  and 
subsequent  iodine  titration.     For  an  irreversible  reaction,  the  equation 

77  -=  kifi  -  x){A  -  x)  should  obtain  where  x  is  the  concentration  of  de- 
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composed  sulphide  and  G  and  A  that  of  undecomposed  sulphide  and 
water  respectively,  this  reducing  with  excess  of  water  to  dxjdi  = 
K{A-a^,  The  first  set  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  decom- 
position by  means  of  water  gave  a  constant  value  for  K,  so  that 
the  reverse  action  does  not  obtain^  neither  have  the  products  any 
influence  on  the  velocity.  The  velocity  of  decomposition  in  the  presence 
of  acids  was  next  determined,  and  it  was  found  that  the  velocity  decreases 
on  the  additions  of  acids,  the  decrease  being  greater  for  the  more 
highly  dissociated  acids,  and  increasing  with  the  concentration.  Mono- 
chloracetic  acid,  however,  caused  a  very  slight  increase  of  velocity,  and 
metallic  salts  in  many  cases  also  cause  an  increase.  For  a  series  of 
allied  salts  the  velocity  increases  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal, 
so  that  it  appears  as  a  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weight,  and  may 
be  approximately  calculated  as  an  additive  function  of  the  anion  and 
cation.     The  author  suggests  that  the  decomposition  may  be  represented 

by  COS  +  H  +  OH  §  SH-CO-OH  and  then  SH-CO-OH  =  HgS  +  CO^,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  the  thiocarbonic  acid  is  always  proportional  to  the 
carbonyl  sulphide,  so  that  the  alterations  of  velocity  are  those  of  the 
second  reaction.  The  effect  of  the  salts  on  the  velocity  and  their  internal 
friction  were  compared,  and  although  for  the  metallic  salts  a  parallelism 
appears  to  exist,  this  breaks  down  if  the  acids  are  included. 

The  effects  of  carbamide  and  glycerol  were  also  determined,  both 
compounds  causing  an  acceleration. 

The  effect  of  temperature  was  also  investigated,  and  found  to  be  well 
represented  by  the  van't  Ho£f  equation,  log  K=^  B-A/T  where  T  is  the 
absolute  temperature  and  A  and  B  are  constants.  L.  M.  J. 

Study  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  Johannes  R.  Rydbehq  {Zett 
anorg.  Cliem.y  1897,  14,  66 — 102). — The  author  regards  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  as  forming  a  discontinuous  series  of  numbers, 
which  are  not  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  although 
in  the  case  of  those  elements  which  have  a  lower  atomic  weight  than 
56,  this  condition  is  more  nearly  fulfilled  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  chance  coincidence.  The  higher  atomic  weights  do  not,  however, 
approximate  in  any  special  manner  to  whole  numbers.  The  smaller 
atomic  weights  P  may  be  regarded  as  built  up  of  a  whole  number  N 
and  a  small  fractional  number  2>,  so  that  P^K'\-D.  For  elements  of 
uneven  valency,  Nis  of  the  form  4n  -  1,  and  for  elements  of  even  talency 
of  the  form  4n,  where  n  is  a  whole  number.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  afforded  by  nitrogen,  scandium,  and  beryllium.  The  properties  of 
the  elements  are  periodic  functions  of  the  values  of  n.  The  values  of 
D  are  periodic  functions  of  the  n  values.  The  twin-elements  of  Lorenz 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  639)  may  be  defined  as  elements  which  have  the  same 
n  value  and  whose  N  values  differ  only  by  unity.  This  definition 
would  include  a  number  of  twin-elements  not  given  by  Lorenz,  as 
Nb  -  Mo,  Rh  -  Pd,  Ir  -  Pt,  and  Tl  -  Pb. 

Richard  Lorenz  (ibid,,  1897,  14,  103 — 105),  in  a  note  on  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  calls  attention  to  his  definition  of  twin-elements  {loc,  dt.), 
and  points  out  that  this  mode  of  classification  is  based  on  the  above 
definition,  and  not  on  a  mere  approximation  in  the  values  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  similar  elements.  H.  C 
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A  Graphic  BepreBentation  of  the  Periodic  System  of  the 
Elements.  By  E.  Lobw  {ZeU.  physikal.  Cfiem.,  1897,  23,  1—12).— 
The  author  represents  the  system  of  elements  by  points  upon  an 
archimedean  spiral  in  which  v=  (f>=  Jw,  where  w  is  the  atomic  weight, 
V  the  radius  vector,  and  ^  the  polar  angle.  When  this  is  done,  certain 
allied  elements  fall  very  nearly  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  radius, 
that  is,  differ  in  position  by  7,  for  example,  copper  and  sodium,  mag- 
nesium and  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic.  If  the  spiral  be  divided  by 
a  straight  line  through  the  origin,  it  forms  segments  containing  groups 
of  elements  of  which  the  corresponding  members  form  a  natural  group, 
for  example,  phosphorus  arsenic,  antimony  and  bismuth.  Of  the  last 
groups,  the  consecutive  members  differ  very  nearly  by  ir/2  in  position, 
and  assuming  this  to  be  the  true  difference,  the  theoretical  positions  of 
the  elements  are  obtained  and  found  to  differ  but  slightly  from  the 
previous  values,  in  many  cases,  the  differences  being  within  the  probable 
errors  of  the  atomic  weights.  The  series  thus  obtained  represented 
the  whole  system  as  situated  on  vectors,  each  differing  from  the 
preceding  by  ir/lG.  The  vectors  for  elements  of  the  same  family  differ 
by  IT,  and  those  of  a  subsidiary  allied  family  differ  by  ir/2,  thus  lithium, 
potassium,  rubidium,  and  csesium  form  a  family  with,  at  irj2  intervals, 
sodium,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  The  spiral  shows  certain  gaps  which 
may  be  filled,  notably  for  a  whole  group  between  the  chlorine  and 
potassium  groups.  Helium  falls  in  the  same  group  as  aluminium, 
whilst  argon  and  fluorine  are  classified  with  the  iron  and  platinum 
group.  L.  M.  J. 

Chemical  Proportions.  II.  By  F.  Wald  {Zeit,  physikal.  Cheni,, 
1897,  23,  78 — 89.) — The  author  considering  that  his  previous  paper 
(this  vol.,  ii,  311)  has  been  very  largely  misunderstood,  endeavours  to 
give  a  further  explanation  of  it,  and  to  remove  the  misunderstanding. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  axiomatic  premises  which  underlie  his 
paper,  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  he  in  no  way  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  atomic  hypothesis,  as  he  attempts  to  establish  nothing 
contradictory  to  this  hypothesis.  What  he  does  seek  to  show,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  atomic  hypothesis  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  laws 
of  fixed  and  multiple  proportions,  and  he  states  that  he  hopes  to  further 
show  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  acceptance  for  the  explanation  of 
any  of  the  known  chemical  facts.  L.  M.  J. 

Lecture  Experiment  with  Liquid  Carbonic  Anhydride.  By 
Carl  Babus  {Amer,  J.  Sci,,  [iv],  32,  1 — 4). — The  passage  of  liquid 
carbonic  anhydride  through  the  critical  temperature  is  best  shown  by 
using  sunlight  and  heating  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  carbonic 
anhydride  in  an  air  bath.  The  projected  image  of  the  whole  tube  is 
then  clear,  and  the  demarcation  between  liquid  and  vapour  is  unmis- 
takable even  at  a  distance.  Moreover,  the  tube  acts  like  a  cylindrical 
lens,  a  sharp,  silvery  focal  line  being  obtained  both  for  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  part.  The  two  focal  lines,  however,  are  not  coincident,  and 
hence  the  projecting  lens  must  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  to 
obtain  sharp  images  of  the  linear  foci  corresponding  to  the  vapour  or 
the  liquid  respectively.  This  displacement  of  the  projecting  lens  is  con- 
siderable, being  from  5 — 6  cm.  with  the  usual  tube,  and  the  extreme 
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positions  of  the  lens  remain  practically  unchanged  with  temperature, 
whereas  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  highly  compressed 
gas  and  the  liquid  so  near  the  point  of  continuously  merging  into  gas 
would  show  similar  refracting  properties ;  in  other  words,  it  was 
thought  that  two  linear  foci  would  be  found,  one  corresponding  with 
the  compressed  gas,  and  the  other  with  the  liquid,  at  a  distance  apart 
which  would  gradually  vanish  as  the  critical  temperature  is  approached. 
The  author  believes  that  there  is  no  real  continuity  between  COg  gas 
and  CO2  liquid  at  the  critical  temperature ;  but  there  is  continuity 
between  the  liquid  and  a  gas  (CgOg)  which  preserves  the  same  molecule, 
the  same  molecular  structure  as  the  liquid  from  which  it  issues. 
Doubtless  at  still  higher  temperatures  the  gas  with  the  liquid  molecule 
will  break  up  into  the  true  gas  with  the  gaseous  molecule,  and  the  fact 
should  be  indicated  by  the  sliding  lens  method  mentioned  above. 

E.  0.  R. 

Apparatus  for  Simultaneously  Heating  and  Shaking  Sealed 
Tubes.  By  Emil  Fischer  (^er.,  1897,  30,  1485— 1487).— The 
author  describes  an  apparatus  for  keeping  sealed  tubes  in  motion 
whilst  they  are  being  heated.  This  combination  of  heating  and  shaking 
has  been  found  most  useful  in  synthetical  researches  in  the  uric  acid 
group.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangular  copper  vessel  60  cm. 
long  X  27  broad  x  43  high,  closed  by  a  lid  having  two  perforations,  one 
for  a  thermometer,  and  the  other  for  the  gas-regulator.  The  vessel, 
which  is  three  parts  filled  with  oil  or  other  suitable  liquid,  is  placed 
on  an  iron  stand,  and  heated  from  below.  Arms  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  copper  vessel,  and  on  these  the  mechanical  contrivance  for 
the  shaking  rests.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  this  part  of  the 
apparatus,  together  with  the  sealed  tubes,  can  be  removed  from  the 
vessel  even  during  the  heating.  The  shaking  must  not  be  too  rapid, 
not  more  than  10 — 15  oscillations  per  minute.  The  tubes  should  not 
be  more  than  three-quarters  full,  and  if  there  is  no  probability  of 
their  exploding,  they  are  simply  fixed  into  the  frame  between  pieces  of 
cork  by  means  of  screws.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  an  explosion,  the 
tubes  must  be  carefully  packed  in  closed  iron  tubes  by  means  of  cotton 
wool,  or  asbestos  and  the  capillary  point  must  also  be  protected  by 
means  of  a  cork.  J.  J.  S. 
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Function  of  Peroxides  in  Phenomena  of  Slow  Oxidation. 
By  A.  Bach  {Conipt,  rend,,  1897,  124,  951— 954).— The  author  has 
made  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  slow  oxidation  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  peroxides.  The  reagents 
used  for  the  detection  of  the  peroxides  were  titanic  sulphate  solution 
(1  gram  of  titanic  acid  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
diluted  to  100  c.c),  hypovanadous  sulphate  (1  gram  of  vanadic  acid 
dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  hot  sulphuric  acid  and  diluted  to  100  c.c.)  and 
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the  potassium  dichromatey  oxalic  acid,  and  aniline  method  previously 
described  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  239).  It  was  found  that  peroxides  are 
formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  by  air  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark  of 
nascent  hydrogen  (palladium),  phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  zinc, 
iron,  lead,  methylic,  ethylic,  and  isopropylic  alcohols,  glycerol,  form- 
aldehyde, acetaldehyde,  benzaldehyde,  glucose,  acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric 
acids,  ethylic  ether,  acetic  anhydride,  phenol,  resorcinol,  catechol, 
tannin,  pyrogallol,  dimethylaniline,  diethylaniline,  phenylhydrazine, 
formamide,  acetamide,  terebenthene,  benzene,  petroleum,  quinine  sul- 
phate, morphine  acetate,  brucine,  strychnine. 

It  would  seem  that  all  these  compounds  belonging  to  very  varied 
groups  are  capable  of  forming  peroxides  during  their  slow  oxidation. 
The  oxidation  involves  the  splitting  up  of  the  oxygen  molecule  O I O 
and  it  may  be  taken  that  less  energy  is  required  to  split  it  up  into  *0  *0  * 
than  into  '  O  •  and  •  O  • .  Consequently,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
reaction,  the  substances  combine  with  the  grouping  *  O  '  O  *  and  form 
peroxides.     In  some  cases,  tetroxides  may  be  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Peroxides  may  also  be  formed  in  cases  of  energetic  oxidation.  If  a 
flame  of  hydrogen^or  carbonic  oxide  is  directed  on  the  surface  of  water, 
the  latter  afterwards  gives  the  reactions  of  peroxides.  In  the  case  of 
carbonic  oxide,  percarbonic  acid  is  produced. 

When  the  peroxides  have  been  formed,  they  help  to  continue  and 
accelerate  the  oxidation.  If  air,  for  example,  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  indigo  mixed  with  terebenthene  or  benzaldehyde,  the 
indigo  is  rapidly  oxidised  to  isatin.  Nascent  hydrogen  liberated  from 
palladium  produces  a  similar  effect  when  oxidised  by  air,  and  in  this 
case  the  indigo  is  completely  oxidised  when  the  quantity  of  active 
oxygen  in  the  liquid  is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  that  suffices  to  oxidise  the  indigo  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  author  considers  that  this  result  shows  (1)  that  Hoppe-Seyler's 
view  that  the  nascent  hydrogen  splits  up  the  ordinary  oxygen  into  one 
atom,  with  which  it  combines,  and  another  which  is  set  free  and  is 
capable  of  producing  energetic  oxidations,  is  not  tenable ;  and  (2)  that 
the  intermediate  product  is  probably,  not  hydrogen  peroxide,  but 
hydrogen  tetroxide. 

In  the  blood,  the  readily  oxidisable  substances  first  form  peroxides, 
and  these  oxidise  the  less  readily  oxidisable  substances,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  peroxide  formed  by  the  terebenthene  oxidises  the  indigo.  The 
so-called  oxidising  ferments  in  the  blood  are  simply  readily  oxidisable 
substances  with  a  special  aptitude  for  forming  peroxides. 

C.  H.  B. 

The  so-called  Rendering  Active  ("  Activirung")  of  Oxygen 
and  the  Formation  of  Peroxides.  By  Carl  Enoleb  and  W.  Wild 
{Ber,,  1897,  30,  1669—1681.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  558  and  574, 
and  preceding  abstract). — When  a  substance  is  oxidised  by  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  in  presence  of  a  compound  capable,  under  other  circum- 
stances, of  resisting  its  influence,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  latter 
is  also  oxidised.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  {Activiru^ig),  Schonbein  regarding  it  as  dependent  on  pre- 
liminary conversion  of  oxygen  into  ozone  and  antozone,  and  a  similar  ex- 
planation having  been  put  forward  by  Brodie  and  by  Clausius,  whilst 
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according  to  the  view  of  HoppeSeyler  and  of  Baumann,  nascent 
hydrogen  appropriates  one  atom  of  the  oxygen  mx)1ecule,  and  allows 
the  remaining  one  to  oxidise  surronnding  matter.  M.  Traube,  on  the 
other  hand,  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  the  resolution  of  water  into 
hydroxyl  and  oxygen,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  hydrogen  peroxide 
(Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  412). 

It  is  the  authors'  opinion  that  molecules  of  oxygen,  and  not  atoms, 
are  involved  in  the  action,  which  they  regard  as  arising  from  preli- 
minary formation  of  the  peroxides,  KgOj  and  ROg,  these  compounds 
then  acting  as  oxidising  agents.  Oxygen  behaving  in  the  above-men- 
tioned manner  is,  therefore,  not  at  first  atomic,  but  chemically  com- 
bined and  easily  liberated.  The  experiments  which  have  led  to  this 
generalisation  are  described  in  the  paper.  M.  O.  F. 

Existence  of  Selenium  Monoxide.  By  A.  W.  Peircb  {ATncr.  J. 
Sci.,  1896,  [iv],  2,  163— 167).— The  odour  of  decayed  cabbage  which  is 
noticed  when  selenium  is  burned  in  air  was  attributed  by  Berzelius  to 
the  formation  of  a  gaseous  selenium  monoxide.  Sacc  {Ann,  Chim. 
Phy8,y  1847,  [iii],  21,  119),  was  unable  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  selenium  monoxide  and  referred  the  peculiar  smell  men- 
tioned above  to  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  selenium  hydride 
which  would  be  produced  when  selenium  is  heated  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  and  a  small  trace  of  moisture  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
odour. 

Chabrid  {ibid.^  1890,  [vi],  20,  273)  has  stated  that  selenium,  when 
heated  at  180°  in  the  air,  undergoes  an  increase  in  weight  very  nearly 
corresponding  with  that  required  for  the  formation  of  the  monoxide. 
The  selenium  which  he  employed  was  obtained  from  certain  organic 
compounds  by  reducing  the  products  of  oxidation  with  sodium  sulphite 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  author  has  heated  selenium,  prepared  from 
the  dioxide  and  dried  to  a  constant  weight  at  100°,  for  various  lengths 
of  time  at  110°  to  180°,  and  in  every  experiment  a  loss  of  weight  was 
observed.  This  loss  is  due  to  the  volatilisation  of  the  selenium  as 
such.  A  mixture  of  selenium  and  selenium  dioxide  was  heated  in  a 
tube  at  a  pressure  of  4  mm.  at  180 — 200° ;  the  contents  of  the  tube 
were  vaporised  and  maintained  in  that  condition  for  7  hours,  but  no 
gaseous  products  were  found,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  possessed  no 
odour.  E.  C.  B. 

Atomic  Weights  of  Nitrogen  and  Arsenic.  By  Josbph  Gil- 
LiNGHAM  HiBBS  (j;  iCmer.  Chm.  Soc,  1896,  18,  1044— 1050).— The 
method  consists  in  determining  the  amount  of  metallic  chloride  obtained 
from  sodium  or  potassium  nitrate  or  arsenate  when  they  are  heated  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

The  mean  of  five  experiments  gave  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  potassium  nitrate  N  =  14*01 18  ± 
0*000472.  With  sodium  nitrate,  the  mean  of  five  experiments  was 
N  =  1401 16 ±0000741.  If  these  results  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  Penny  and  by  Stas  by  treatment  of  potassium  chloride  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  treatment  of  potassium  nitrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  also  their  results  for  the  sodium  salt,  a  close  comparison  can  be 
made.     Penny  obtained  for  potassium  nitrate  N  =  13*9774,  for  sodium 
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nitrate  N  =  13*9906.  The  mean  of  all  the  author's  results  gives  the  atomic 
weight  of  nitrogen  as  14  0003 ;  when  O=16,K-39-ll,01  =  35-45,  Na 
=  23-05. 

The  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  is  effected  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  sodium  pyroarsenate 
The  mean  of  ten  determinations  gave  As  =  74*9158  ±0-00222. 

E.  C.  R. 

Combustion  of  Nitrogen.  By  Otto  Bleieb  {Ber,,  1897, 30, 1 269. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  280,  and  Ix)rd  Rayleigh,  Trans.,  1897,  181). — 
The  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen  either  in 
an  enamelled  autoclave  or  in  a  thick-walled  explosion  pipette  in  which 
dilute  alkali  is  placed.  A  considerable  amount  of  electrolytic  gas  is 
added  and  then  exploded,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  removed  by  shaking 
with  the  alkali  and  a  further  quantity  of  electrolytic  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  added  and  again  exploded.  To  remove  all  the  nitrogen,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times.  J.  J.  S. 

Nitrogen  Chloride.  By  W.  Hentschel  {Ber.,  1897,  30, 
1434 — 1437). — Nitrogen  chloride  dissolved  in  various  solvents  can  be 
preserved  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  but  rapidly  decomposes  on  exposure 
to  a  bright  light.  The  solution  in  benzene  is  obtained  by  adding 
ammonium  chloride  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  which  has  been 
treated  with  chlorine,  and  agitating  with  benzene.  About  seven-eighths 
of  the  active  chlorine  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  converted  into  nitrogen 
chloride.  The  solution  is  a  clear,  strongly  refractive,  sulphur-yellow 
liquid,  and  possesses  the  characteristic  repulsive  odour  of  nitrogen 
chloride.  When  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  decomposes,  nitrogen  being 
evolved  and  benzene  hexachloride  produced.  The  solution  in  carbon 
bisulphide  yields  sulphur  chloride,  whilst  that  in  carbon  tetrachloride 
simply  gives  nitrogen  and  chlorine.  On  the  other  hand,  solutions  in 
chloroform  and  in  ether  do  not  yield  nitrogen  but  ammonia,  ammonium 
chloride  separating  out,  and  hydrogen  chloride  and  chlorine  being 
evolved.  The  chloroform  also  yields  a  trace  of  hexachlorethane,  and 
the  ether  a  liquid  which  boils  at  80 — 150°,  contains  chlorine  and 
reduces  silver  chloride.  A.  H. 

Molecular  Weight  of  Arsenamphide  Compounds.  By 
Emerich  Szabvasy  and  Carl  Messinger  {Ber.,  1897, 30, 1343 — 1347). 
— Earlier  vapour  density  determinations  have  shown  that  2AajC>^ 
is  already  dissociated  into  As^Og  and  2O2  at  a  dull  red-heat,  whilst 
As^Oq  is  stable  at  1560^ ;  and  that  AS2S5  is  dissociated  at  about  500^ 
into  AsgSg  and  Sg,  whilst  AS2S3  is  not  dissociated  at  700°,  but  begins 
to  be  so  at  1000°.  It  has  now  been  found  that  AsgS^  (normal  vapour 
density  7'40)  has  a  density  varying  from  19*16  at  450°  to  6*95  at 
1200°;  AS4S3  (normal  13-69)  gives  8-20  at  792°,  659  at  about  1000°. 
AsaSeg  (normal  1884)  gives  959  at  about  800°;  7*41  at  about  900°; 
AsgScg  (normal  10-65)  gives  1054  at  900°,  and  622  at  1050—1100°; 
AsoSe  (normal  7*92)  gives  numbers  varying  from  15-48  at  617°  to  7*56 
at  ll59°.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stability  decreases  in  the  series 
Aa fi^j  A  8^84,  As^Se^j ;  further,  that  the  oxygen  compounds  are  the  most 
stable,  the  selenium  ones  the  least  so.  C.  F.  B.  \ 
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Action  of  Acid  Vapours  on  Metallic  Sulphides.  67  Jerome 
Kellet  and  Edgar  Francis  Smith  (/.  Amsr.  Cham,  Soc.y  18, 
1096 — 1098). — ^Arsenic  trisulphide  iB  completely  volatilised^ia  a  current 
of  hydrogen  hromide;  the  action  commences  in  the  cold  with  the 
production  of  a  liquid  which  passes  out  of  the  containing  vessel  on 
the  application  of  a  very  gentle  heat.  Antimony  tnsulphide  and 
stannic  sulphide  are  completely  volatilised  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
bromide  or  hydrogen  chloride.  Stannous  sulphide,  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  gas  in  the  cold,  is  completely  converted  into  chloride 
without  any  volatilisation.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate 
stannous  and  stannic  sulphides  by  this  method,  as  heat  is  necessary 
to  drive  out  the  stannic  salt,  and  this  causes  a  partial  volatilisation 
of  the  stannous  chloride.  £.  C.  B. 

Arsenic  Monoselenide  and  the  Vapour  Density  of  Selenium. 
By  Emerich  Szarvasy  (^er.,  1897,  30,  1244— 1248).— The  author  has 
determined  the  vapour  density  of  selenium,  by  Y.  Meyer's  method, 
at  temperatures  between  774°  and  1165"^.  At  774^,  the  density  is 
7 '03,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  until  it  becomes  constant  at 
about  900—960°,  when  it  agrees  with  the  formula  Seg  (=-5-466). 

Arsenic  monoselenidey  AsgSe,  was  prepared  by  melting  the  two  con- 
stituents in  the  requisite  proportions,  or  with  a  very  slight  excess  of 
arsenic,  the  operation  being  carried  out  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with 
nitrogen.  The  combination  took  place  at  about  600°,  and  the  product, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  the  monoselenide,  was  sublimed  under  pres- 
sure in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  It  forms  black,  metallic-looking 
crystals,  giving  a  black  streak.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  organic 
and  inorganic  solvents ;  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids 
act  on  it  but  slowly,  boiling  alkali  hydroxides,  however,  decompose  it 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  do  the  lower  sulphides  of  arsenic. 
The  vapour  density  at  617°  corresponds  with  the  formula  As^Scg,  but 
at  1002°  it  corresponds  with  the  formula  As^Se,  and  above  this  tem- 
perature dissociation  into  its  elements  occurs.  This  is  the  most  stable 
of  the  arsenic-selenium  compounds.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Amount  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  in  the  Atmosphere. 
By  W.  Carleton  Williams  {Ber„  1897,  30,  1450— 1456).— The 
estimations  were  made  by  a  modification  of  Pettenkofer's  method,  the 
baryta  water  being  filtered  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  titration  then 
effected  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  Allowance  was  also  made 
by  means  of  blank  experiments  for  the  action  of  baryta  on  the  glass. 

The  results  show  that  the  air  of  Sheffield  (centre  of  the  town)  con- 
tains on  the  average  3*9  parts  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  10,000,  the 
maximum  observed  in  22  estimations  being  6*22  and  the  minimum 
2*80.  At  a  distance  of  1  '5  miles  west  of  this  point,  the  average  of 
142  experiments  was  3*27  parts,  the  maximum  being  5*14  and  the 
minimum  2*16.  Snow  and  fog  clearly  increase  the  amount  present, 
whilst  rain  has  no  influence.  Very  high  and  very  low  atmospheric 
pressure  are  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  whilst  the  amount  decreases  as  the  temperature  rises. 

A.  H. 
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Constitution  of  the  Metallic  Garbonyls.  By  Antonio  J. 
Febbeiba  da  Silva  {Bvll  Soc.  Chim,,  1897,  [iii],  16,  835—838). — 
The  author  duscusses  the  results  which  have  already  been  obtained  by 
others.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  carbonyl  derivatives  of  iron, 
nickel,  and  platinum,  the  carbon  atoms  do  not  form  a  chain,  but  are 
connected  directly  to  the  metallic  atom.  M.  W.  T. 

Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Solubility  of  Quartz  in  Water. 
By  GiOBGio  Spezia  {Zeita,  Kryat.  Min,,  1897,  28,  200—201 ;  from 
AUi  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  1896,  31,  246--250.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  257). — ^Pfaff  found  at  a  temperature  of  18°,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  290  atmospheres,  one  part  of  quartz  to  be  dissolved  in  4700  parts 
of  water  ;  the  present  author  points  out  that,  owing  to  experimental 
errors,  this  solubility  is  too  high.  He  found  that  plates  of  quartz  kept 
for  several  months  in  water  at  27°  under  pressures  of  1750  and  1850 
atmospheres  did  not  diminish  in  weight,  and  showed  no  etch  figures. 
Pressure  alone  has  therefore  little  influence  on  the  solubility  of  quartz. 

L.  J.  S. 

Constitution  of  MetaDic  Alloys.  By  Geoboes  Chabpt  {Compt. 
rend.j  1897, 124,  957 — 959). — Micrographic  examination  shows  that 
eutectic  alloys  are  not  definite  compounds,  but  contain  two  constituents 
in  juxtaposition  in  the  form  of  extremely  thin  lamell»,  which  are  only 
distinguishable  under  high  magnification.  The  thinness  of  the  crys- 
tals explains  the  homogeneous  appearance  of  the  alloys,  which  often 
have  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  follows  that  eutectic  alloys  are  analo- 
gous in  constitution  to  the  cryofaydrates,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mixtures  of  constant  condensation,  like  mixtures  of  liquids  which  dis- 
til at  a  fixed  temperature. 

The  constituent  of  steel,  csAled  perlite  by  Osmond,  has  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  eutectic  alloys,  and  this  is  another  reason  against 
Arnold's  view  that  it  is  a  definite  iron  carbide. 

The  same  method  of  examination,  however,  also  proves  the  existence 
of  certain  definite  compounds.  The  compound  SnCug  is  readily  recog- 
nisable in  tin-copper  alloys  containing  5  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  forms 
hard,  white  crystals,  generally  six-pointed  stars  similar  to  snow  crystals, 
their  proportion  increasing  with  the  percentage  of  copper,  and  ulti- 
mately constituting  the  whole  mass  when  it  has  the  exact  composition 
SnCuj.  The  compound  SbCug  is  likewise  readily  recognisable  in 
copper  antimony  alloys.  The  method  indicates  the  existence  of  several 
dd^nite  compounds  that  have  not  yet  been  isolated,  for  example^  a 
compound  of  tin  and  antimony  containing  50  per  cent,  of  the  former 
and  isomorphous  with  the  latter ;  a  compound  of  antimony  and  silver 
containing  20  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  isomorphous  with  the  latter ; 
a  compound  of  tin  and  silver  containing  30  per  cent,  of  the  former  and 
isomorphous  with  the  latter. 

In  the  microscopic  examination  of  an  alloy,  colour,  hardness,  and 
behaviour  towards  various  reagents  are  often  of  more  value  than  the 
form  of  the  constituents,  and  they  often,  in  fact,  enable  a  proximate 
analysis  to  be  made. 

There  are  two  normal  types  of  binary  alloys.  One  shows  crystals  of 
a  definite  constituent,  which  may  be  either  a  single  metal  or  a  definite 
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compound  of  two,  embedded  in  a  second  constituent  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  an  eutectic  mixture  with  the  structure  already  described.  The 
second  type  contains  isomorphous  mixtures  formed  throughout  its 
mass  of  a  single  kind  of  crystal,  the  composition  and  properties  usually 
varying  continuously  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  each  crystal. 
This  type  is  somewhat  common,  for  whilst  there  are  a  few  metals  that 
form  isomorphous  mixtures,  there  are  several  instances  of  definite 
compounds  of  two  metals  which  are  isomorphous  with  one  of  their 
constituents.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Potassium  Permanganate  on  Cupric  Bromide. 
By  Henbi  Baubigny  and  Paul  Rivals  {Compt,  rmd,,  1897,  124, 
954 — 956). — When  the  solution  in  which  cupric  bromide  has  been 
decomposed  by  potassium  permanganate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
treated  with  water,  an  insoluble  residue  is  left  which,  after  being  dried 
at  120 — 125°,  contains  no  alkali,  but  cupric  oxide,  manganese  peroxide, 
sulphuric  anhydride,  and  water,  in  the  proportions  21CuO,8Mn02, 
5363,1  SHjO.  The  sulphurie  acid  is  wholly  in  combination  with  the 
copper  in  the  form  of  the  basic  salt,  CuSO^,3Cu(OH)2,  whilst  the 
remaining  elements  are  in  the  proportions  required  to  form  the  com- 
pound, Cu(H3Mn40iQ)2i  corresponding  with  the  potassium  salt  which  is 
always  formed  when  potassium  permanganate  oxidises  carbon  com- 
pounds in  neutral  solution.  It  follows  that  the  action  of  the  per- 
manganate on  the  cupric  bromide  is  strictly  analogous  to  its  action  on 
carbon  compounds.  The  complete  equation  is  24KBr  +  8KMnO.+ 
2ICUSO4  +  I8H2O  =  12Br2  +  Cu(H3Mn40io)2  +  5[CuSO^,3Cu(OH)J  + 
I6K2SO4.  The  presence  of  an  excess  of  cupric  sulphate  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  formation  of  the  oxybromide  and  also  to  compensate 
for  the  fact  that  part  of  the  copper  combines  with  the  manganese 
oxide.  Cupric  chloride  is  as  effective  from  this  point  of  view  as  the 
sulphate.  An  excess  of  permanganate  is  also  desirable  in  order  to 
ensure  complete  and  rapid  decomposition.  C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  Aluminium  Chloride.  By  Ktchabd  Escalbs  {Ber,, 
1897,  30,  1314— 1317).— The  author  finds  that  in  Stockhausen  and 
Gattermann's  method  of  preparing  aluminium  chloride,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  heat  the  aluminium  throughout  the  reaction,  since  the  action, 
when  once  started, is  carried  on  by  the  heat  arising  from  the  combination. 
He  therefore  prepares  this  compound  in  the  following  way.  A  stream 
of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a  tubulated  bell- jar  in  which  a 
large  glass  dish  is  placed,  having  in  the  centre  a  glass  tripod  supporting  a 
plate  of  asbestos,  on  the  asbestos  is  placed  about  20  grams  of  aluminium 
filings,  the  hydrogen  chloride  is  then  passed  in,  and  the  action  started 
by  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of  strongly  heated  aluminium  through 
the  opening  in  the  bell-jar  on  to  the  asbestos  plate ;  the  action  then 
continues  until  all  the  aluminium  has  been  converted  into  chloride. 
It  can  be  collected  from  the  sides  of  the  jar  and  from  the  glass  dish, 
the  yield  being  about  70—75  per  cent.  J.  F.  T. 

Saturation  of  Iron  by  Carbon.  By  Hanns  von  JOptner  (Chem, 
CetUr.,   1896,  ii,  653;  from  Osterr.  Zeit.  Bei-glluiL,  A^,  447—449). 
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— Whilst  the  presence  of  manganese  and  chromium  in  iron  increases 
its  capacity  of  taking  up  carbon,  on  the  other  hand,*^  sulphur,  silicon, 
most  metalloids,  as  well  as  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin  and 
aluminium,  have  an  opposite  effect.  For  pure  iron,  Percy  gives  the 
maximum  content  of  iron  =  4*63  per  cent,  corresponding  with  Fe^.^C. 
From  Ledebur's  data  for  the  maximum  content  of  carbon  in  iron  con- 
taining various  amounts  of  manganese  and  chromium,  the  author  finds 
the  carbon  saturation  power  of  the  latter  by  calculation  to  be  re- 
spectively 7*76  per  cent.,  corresponding  with  Mug-sC  and  11*6  per  cent, 
corresponding  with  CrgC.  These  values  appear  to  be  quite  independent 
of  the  iron  present.  The  diminution  in  the  carbon  saturation  power 
of  iron  caused  by  silicon,  <bc.,  depends  probably  on  the  substitution  of 
the  one  element  for  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  atomic  weights 
although  this  power  of  taking  up  carbon  is  never  entirely  destroyed  by 
these  elements.  In  a  carbon  saturated  iron  containing  83*53  per  cent, 
of  iron,  6*17  manganese,  10  19  phosphorus,  and  Til  carbon,  the 
theoretical  percentage  of  carbon  corresponding  with  the  iron  and 
manganese  present  is  4*47  per  cent.  Hence  the  presence  of  10'19  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus  has  diminished  the  saturation  power  by  3*36  per 
cent.,  which  corresponds  with  P :  0*850.  The  author  regards  E. 
Donath's  hypothesis  of  the  presence  of  closed  chain  compounds  in  iron 
containing  carbon  as  the  best  explanation,  and  suggests  that  silicon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  may  also  be  contained  in  such  compounds. 

E.  W.  W. 

Ferric  Hydroxide  in  Precipitation.  By  Yebnon  J.  Hall  {Amer, 
Chem,  J.y  1897,  19,  512—525). — The  author  has  studied  the  precipita- 
tion of  ferric  hydroxide  with  reference  to  its  effect  in  carrying  down 
potassium  sulphate.  The  results  of  the  work  show  that  the  equation 
Fef;\  +  6K0H  +  4K2SO4  =  re.^(OH)e  +  6KC1  +  4K2SO4,  which  has  been 
suggested,  does  not  completely  represent  the  reaction.  As  was  the  case 
with  aluminium,  the  results  show  the  mechanical  inclusion  theory  to 
be  inadequate,  and  point  towards  a  phenomenon  of  a  strictly  chemical 
nature,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  ferric  hydroxide  and 
potassium,  analogous  to  potassium  aluminate.  A.  W.  C. 

Tungsten  Hexabromide.  By  Herbert  A.  Schaffer  and  Edgar 
F.  Smith  (J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  18,  1098— llOO).— Tungsten  hexa- 
bromide is  obtained  by  gently  heating  tungsten  with  bromine  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  It  forms  bluish-black,  crystalline  masses,  melts 
readily,  and  when  carefully  resublimed  forms  blue-black  needles.  It  is 
decomposed  when  heated  at  a  high  temperature,  fumes  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  air,  is  decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation 
of  a  royal-blue  oxide,  and  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  to  a  colourless 
solution.  E.  C.  R. 

Action  of  Ferric  Chloride  on  Metallic  Gold.  By  Parker  C. 
McIlhiney  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  [iv],  2,  293 — 294). — Hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  presence  of  air  is  without  action  on  metallic  gold,  but  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ferric  chloride  is  present  (about  ^^^yth  of  the  weight  of  the  gold) 
gold  is  dissolved.  The  solution  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen, 
which  reacts  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  gold  to  produce  water 
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and  gold  chloride,  provided  that  ferric  chloride  is  present  to  act  as  a 
carrier  of  chlorine. 

A  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  free  from  oxygen 
and  protected  from  the  air  does  not  dissolve  the  slightest  trace  of 
gold.  E.  C.  R 


Hineralogical  Chemistry. 


Artificial  Cotunnite.  By  F.  Stober  (Zeit.  KryaL  Min,,  1897,  28, 
108—109  ;  from  BulL  Acad.  Belg,,  1895,  30,  345).— Very  good  ortho- 
rhomhic  crystals  of  cotunnite  (PbClg)  are  d«posited  from  a  solution  of 
lead  chloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  crystals  being 
grown  on  a  glass  float  in  the  liquid.  The  results  of  detailed  crystallo- 
graphic  and  optical  measurements  are  given.  a:h:c  —  0'5013  : 1  :  0*8423. 
Twinning  on  (021)  is  frequent.  There  is  a  fairly  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  (010).  When  a  hot,  aqueous  solution  of  lead  chloride  is 
slowly  cooled,  tabular  crystals  are  obtained,  but  when  quickly  cooled, 
acicular  crystals  result.  BecquereFs  '^  cubic  "  crystals  of  lead  chloride 
are  probably  only  cotunnite  with  the  forms  {100},  {010}  and  {001}. 

L.  J.  S. 

Altaite  ftom  Burma.  By  Henry  Louis  {Min.  Mag,^  1897,  11, 
215 — 216). — Altaite  occurs  in  minute,  crystalline  grains  in  the  gold 
mines  at  Choukpazat,  Wuntho,  Upper  Burma,  where  it  is  associated 
with  quartz,  calcite,  pyrites,  mispickel  and  native  gold.  The  colour  is 
tin-white,  with  a  somewhat  yellowish  tinge,  and  a  high  metallic  lustre. 
There  is  a  perfect  cubic  cleavage.  The  mineral  appears  to  be  brittle 
(altaite  is  usually  stated  to  be  sectile)  3  H  =  2 — 3.  Analysis  gave  the 
results  under  I,  and  after  deducting  impurities,  II ;  this  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  formula  PbTe. 


Te. 

Pb. 

Fe. 

Ag. 

CaCO,. 

SiO^ 

Total. 

I. 

34-2 

57-4 

0-2 

trace 

3-8 

21 

97-7 

II. 

37-4 

62-6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-00 

The  altaite  occurs  in  the  richer  auriferous  portions  of  the  veins,  and 
films  of  gold  are  sometimes  deposited  between  the  cleavage  planes  of 
the  altaite.  L.  J.  S. 

Nemalite  from,  Afghanistan.  By  Frederick  R.  Mallet  {Min. 
Mag.y  1897,  11,  211 — 214). — Specimens  of  nemalite  from  Afghdnistin 
consist  of  a  mass  of  straight,  very  fine,  highly  flexible  and  elastic, 
easily  separable  fibres  8  inches  long,  which  seem  clearly  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  vein  in  serpentine.  The  colour  is  sea-green  with  a 
silky  lustre,  and  the  fibres  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  20^  to  the 
walls  of  the  vein.     The  fresh  central  portion  gave  on  analysis  : 

MgO.        FeO.        MnO.        CaO.        H5O.         SiOa.        Total.         Sp.  gr. 
6200       7-87      trace      trace      29-55     0*38        99  80       2  454 

When  the  mineral  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  is 
VOL.  LXXI.  ii.  30 
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left  in  a  fibrous  form,  as  is  the  case  with  chrysotile ;  the  0  38  per  cent, 
of  silica  is  therefore  considered  to  represent  0*88  per  cent,  of  admixed 
chrysotile,  which  may  be  original  or  secondary.  The  material  forming 
the  outer  portions  of  the  veins  is  somewhat  altered,  being  reddish  or 
white  and  opaque.  It  contains  0*26  per  6ent.  of  silica  with  some 
carbonic  anhydnde  and  ferric  oxide,  and  passes  into  scaly  hydro- 
magnesite  enclosing  magnetite.  L.  J.  S. 

[Browu  Spar  from  Goldkronaoh,  Bavaria.]  By  Fridolin  von 
Sandbbroer  (Ber.  Akad.  Milnchen,  1894,  24,  244).— In  a  paper 
(pp.  231 — 248)  describing  the  ore  deposits  at  Goldkronach  near 
Bemeck  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  all  the  minerals  found  there,  the 
following  analysis  by  Hilger  is  given  of  "brown  spar"  [ankerite] 
which  is  of  a  pale,  flesh-red  colour  on  the  exterior,  but  is  white  on  the 
cleavage  surfaces.     Sp.  gr.  3*05. 

FeCOj.  MnCOg.  CaCO,.  MgCO,.  Total. 

18-470  3063  56066         21-997         99-596 

L.  J.  S. 

A  Neutral  "  Phosphoreisensinter."  By  0.  Rau  {Zeit  Kryst. 
Min,,  1895,  24,  613 — 614). — In  the  coal  mine  Konigin  Luise,  Pacht- 
feld,  near  Zabrze,  in  Upper  Silesia,  not  far  from  the  clay  slate,  are 
cavities  filled  with  a  reddish-brown  to  light-yellow,  glassy,  transparent 
mineral ;  it  is  very  brittle,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  has  no 
action  on  polarised  light.  Sp.  gr.  2-18;  H  =  3 — 3*5.  In  the  air,  it 
lost  0*46  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  7  days;  over  sulpuric  acid  for 
10  days,  there  was  a  loss  of  12-11  per  cent.  At  100°,  a  loss  of  17*69, 
and  at  150°  of  22*03  per  cent,  without  attaining  a  constant  weight. 
The  mean  amount  of  the  total  water  was  32*01  per  cent.  Pieces 
which  were  clouded  by  the  presence  of  numerous  fractures  gave  slightly 
different  amounts  of  water.  Analyses  of  the  transparent  material  are 
given  under  I  and  II. 

FcaOj,.  P.Oj.  SO,.  HjO. 

I.  32  05  20-00  14*38  3302 

II.  33-12  20-12  14*33  3362 

III.     0-80  000  10*72                — 

Hot  water  extracted  from  the  powdered  mineral  the  amounts  given 
under  III.  The  formula  is  given  as  5(Fe20g,P205) -f-2(Fe2O3,3SO3)-^- 
60H2O.  This  is  near  to  diadochite,  which,  however,  has  a  slight 
excess  of  iron  beyond  that  required  by  the  above  neutral  formula. 

L.  J.  S. 

Derbylite  from  Tripuhy,  Brajsil.  By  Eugen  Hussak  and  George 
T.  Prior  {Min.  Mag.,  1897,  11,  176— 179).— The  new  antimono- 
titanate  of  iron  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  608),  which  is  found  with  lewisite  in 
the  cinnabar-bearing  gravels  of  Tripuhy,  Minas  Geraes,  has  now  been 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  detailed  determination,  and  it  is 
here  called  derbylite. 

The  small  orthorhombic  crystals  are  frequently  twinned  on  (Oil), 
giving  rise  to  staurolite-like  forms,  a  :  6  :  c  =  0*96612  :  1 :  0*55025.  The 
mineral  is  pitch-black  in  colour,  with  a  resinous  lustre ;  it  is  trans- 
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lucent  in  very  thin  splinters  only,  and  is  biaxial.  There  is  a  con- 
choidal  fracture  parallel  to  (001).  Sp.  gr.  4  530;  hardness  about  5, 
but  very  brittle.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  is  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate.  The  more  complete  of  the  two 
analyses  by  G.  T.  Prior  is  given  below. 

Loss^on 
SbjOg.      TiO^      SiO,.      Al^O,.     FeO.      CaO.    N&fi,     Kfi.      ignition.     Total. 
24-19     34-56     3*50      317    3210    032     076    028        050     9938. 

Neglecting  the  silica,  alumina  and  alkalis  as  due  to  the  presence  of 
muscovite,  the  formula  is  given  as  reO,Sb205  +  5(FeO,Ti02).  Details 
are  given  of  the  methods  of  analysis ;  the  mineral  was  first  decomposed 
by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Lewisite  and  derbylite  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  cinnabar- bearing  gravels  enclosed  in  frag- 
ments of  muscovite-schist.  L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Zirkelite.  By  George  T.  Prior  {Min,  Mag., 
1897,  11,  180— 183).~.The  previous  analysis  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  508)  of 
this  new  isometric  mineral  from  Jacupiranga,  Brazil,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, owing  to  the  difficulties  of  separation  with  the  small  amount  of 
material  then  available.  A  new  analysis  on  more  material  (047 16 
gram)  gave : 

Loss  on 
ZiO,.      TiOj.     ThOj.  Ce,0,.   YjO,?.    UO,.    FeO.      CaO.     MgO.  ignition.  Total. 
52-89    14-95    7-31    2-52    021    140    772   1079    022    102    9903. 

The  formula  is  given  as  RO,2(Zr,Ti,Th)02.     Sp.  gr.  4-741. 

The  mineral  was  decomposed  by  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the 
titanium  estimated  by  Weller's  colorimetric  method.  Full  details  of 
the  methods  of  analysis  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 

Celsian,  a  Barium  Felspar  corresponding  with  Anorthite. 
By  S.  A.  Hjalmar  Sjogren  {GeoL  Foren,  i  Stockholm  Fork.,  1895,  17, 
578 — 582). — Barium  felspar  from  Jakobsberg,  Sweden,  has  been  pre- 
viously described  by  Igelstrom  under  the  name  of  hyalophane,  but  no 
optical  determinations  were  made.  The  mineral  now  described  from 
this  locality  occurs  in  the  massive  state  with  schefferite  and  mangano- 
phyllite;  it  is  clear  and  colourless,  and  shows  the  ordinary  felspar 
cleavages,  c(OOl),  6(010),  together  with  m(l  10)  andif(110)  less  distinct ; 
the  cleavage  angle  ch  is  about  89^°.  On  c(OOl)  the  angle  of  optical 
extinction  is  3°  10',  and  on  5(010)  26°  45'  referred  to  the  edge  ch ; 
an  acute  bisectrix  emerges  obliquely  through  c ;  these  characters  show 
the  mineral  to  be  anorthic.  Sp.  gr.  3  37 ;  H  over  6.  It  is  easily  and 
almost  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Analysis  by  E. 
Mauzelius  on  material  dried  at  110°  gave  : 

Total  less 

SiO,.    FeaO,.  AljOa.      BaO.      CaO.    MgO.    K^O.  Na,0.    H,0.      F.      0  for  F. 
32-43   0-12   26-55   39-72   0-23   01 1    022   0-16   064   064  100-55. 

At  370°,  0*44  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  lost.  This  agrees  closely  with 
BaAlgSi^Og,  and  it  is  thus  an  almost  pure  barium  felspar  analogous  to 
anorthite.  L.  J.  S. 

Phenakite  from  Silesia.  By  Carl  Hintze  {^eit.  Kri/st.  Mm., 
1897,  28,  174 — 176). — The  occurrence  of  crystallised  phenakite  in 
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cavitios  of  the  Striegau  granite  ifi  recorded.     Frenzel  found  BeO,  45  46  ; 
SiOoy  54'54  per  cent.,  and  a  trace  of  iron.     Sp.  gr.  302. 

L.  J.  S. 

Beryl  containing  CsBBium  firom  QaJicia.  By  Fedebioo  Chaves 
Y  PtRKz  DEL  PuLGAB  and  Federico  B.ELIMPIO  Y  Obteoa  {Afud.  Soc, 
Espah.  Hist.  Nat,,  1895,  24,  Actas  7). — Csesium  has  been  deteicted  by 
a  microchemical  reaction  (with  stannic  chloride)  in  a  clear  crystal  of 
light  green  beryl  from  Galicia,  Spain.  L.  J.  S. 

Gonnardite.  By  Alfred  Lacboix  {BvU,  aoc,  fran.  min.,  1896, 
19,  426 — 429). — The  doleritic  basalts  near  Gignat,  Puy-de-Dome, 
which  form  the  plateau  of  Chaux-de-Bergonne,  contain  numerous 
zeolites  in  their  cavities ;  one  of  these,  which  has  been  described  as 
mesolite  by  Gonnard  (Compt.  rend.,  1871,  73,  1147),  is  shown  by  its 
optical  characters  to  be  a  new  species,  to  which  the  name  gonnardite  is 
here  given.  It  is  white  and  fibrous,  and  forms  spherical  concretions 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  acute  positive  bisectrix  is  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  fibres,  this  character  distinguishing  the  mineral  from 
mesolite  and  thomsonite.  The  optic  axial  angle  is  very  small  and  is 
sometimes  zero ;  the  birefringence  is  weaker  than  that  of  mesolite  and 
thomsonite.  The  crystalline  system  is  possibly  orthorhombic.  The 
formula,  {C&,lif&^)2A]^Sifi^^  +  b^Kp  with  CaO:Na20  =  5  ;3,  deduced 
from  Pisani's  old  analysis,  is  doubtful,  since,  under  the  microscopic,  the 
mineral  is  seen  to  be  intergrown  with  scolecite  f  and  sometimes  with 
thomsonite.     Gonnard  has  given  the  sp.  gr.  as  2*246 — 2*357. 

L.  J.  S. 

Asbestos  and  Asbestiform  Minerals.  By  George  P.  Merrill 
(Proc.  U.S.  National  Museum,  1896,  18,  (1895),  281— 292).— It  is 
shown  that  the  name  asbestos,  as  commercially  used,  includes  at  least 
four  distinct  minerals,  which  only  have  in  common  a  fibrous  structure 
and  more  or  less  fire-  and  acid-proof  properties ;  they  are  (1)  tremolite 
or  asbestos  proper,  (2)  serpentine  (amianthus),  (3)  anthophyllite,  and 
(4)  crocidolite.  The  first  two  of  these  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  dis- 
tinguished, but  tremolite  and  anthophyllite  are  easily  confused,  and 
can  only  be  distinguished  by  optical  and  chemical  means.  Of  the 
twenty-four  analyses  made  by  the  author  and  R.  L.  Packard,  twelve  are 
of  anthophyllite,  seven  of  asbestiform  tremolite,  and  two  of  uralitic 
augite.  It  is  considered  that  the  fibrous  structure  of  these  minerals 
has  been  produced  by  a  process  of  shearing,  the  original  minerals  being 
amphiboles  and  probably  sometimes  pyroxenes.  L.  J.  S. 

Mica  ftom  Co.  Dublin.  By  J.  P.  O'Reilly  {Min.  Mag.,  1897,  11, 
199— 210).— The  white  mica  of  the  Three  Rock  Mountain,  Co.  Dublin, 
often  encloses,  zonally  arranged,  black  and  brown  specks  which  some- 
times show  hexagonal  outlines,  and  may  possibly  be  melaconite.  The 
microscopic  characters  of  blue  and  green  spots  are  also  described  in 
detail.  After  the  separation  of  the  black  particles,  the  white  mica 
gave  analysis  I  by  Miss  M.  W.  Robertson :  at  100°,  there  is  a  loss  of 
0-2506,  and  between  100—240°  of  0-1058  per  oent.  Hydrochloric  acid 
dissolves  out  the  colouring  matter  from  the  black  particles,  leaving  a 
residue  of  white  mica,  the  soluble  portion  consisting  of  9*78 — 22*5 
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CujjO,  and  26-35--4514  Fe208  per  cent.  In  a  note  by  W.  K  Hartley 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  no  black  specks,  but  only  bright  red 
spangles,  in  the  material  analysed,  and  that  the  copper  was  shown  to 
be  present  as  cuprous  and  not  as  cupric  oxide. 

SiO,.         ALjOa.      FcaO,.    FeO.  MnO.  CujO.       CaO.       MgO. 

I.  39-414     33-738     1-418    —  1-244  3-654    0-955     1-344 

II.  42-99      34-44         —     2-69  0-06  010      054      0*77 

Loss  on 

K,0.           Nfi,0.        Li,0.  F.  ignition.       Total. 

I.     9-430        2-675       0642  trace      4-710      99-224 

II.  13-29          trace         —  —        505        9991 

Analysis  by  C.  Darling  of  a  mica  containing  copper  from  GlencuUen, 
Co.  Wicklow,  is  given  under  II.  L.  J.  S. 

[ForBterite,  Hornblende,  Nontronite,  Batavite,  and  Qcumet 
ftom  Bavaria.]  By  Eunst  Wkinschenk  {Zeit.  Kryst,  Min.,  1897, 
28,  135 — 164). — Various  minerals  which  occur  in  connection  with  the 
graphite  deposits  in  the  gneiss  to  the  north  of  Passau  are  described ; 
analyses  are  given  of  the  following.  Blue  quartz  occurs,  with  other 
minerals,  embedded  in  the  graphite  itself ;  when  treated  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  there  was  a  residue  of  0  056  per  cent,  which  contained  iron 
and  manganese.  In  the  associated  metamorphic  limestone  are,  amongst 
other  minerals,  colourless  forsterite  (anal.  I)  and  crystals  of  hornblende 
('<  pargasite,"  anal.  II) ;  in  I  is  included  a  residue  of  1*92  per  cent, 
which  was  unattacked  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Nontronite  occurs  in  the 
syenites  as  a  decomposition  product  and  as  pseudomorphs  after  horn- 
blende ;  after  deducting  hornblende,  its  composition  is  given  under  III, 
from  which  the  formula  is  deduced  as  H^Fe^SigO^.  Owing  to  the 
hygroscopic  nature  of  the  material,  the  water  given  off  at  110°  varies 
from  500  to  10-62  per  cent. ;  the  remainder  of  the  water,  which  is 
that  shown  in  the  analysis,  is  given  o£E  on  ignition.  The  optical 
characters  agree  with  monoclinic  symmetry.  Batavite  is  the  name 
given  to  a  white,  scaly  decomposition  product  which  occurs  with  the 
nontronite  and  with  kaolin.  It  closely  resembles  nacrite  (kaolin)  in 
appearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  giving  a  bulky  precipitate  of  mag- 
nesia when  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  mean  of 
two  analyses  on  material  dried  at  110°  is  given  under  lY,  from  this 
the  formula  is  given  as  2[Al(OH)2]4(MgOH)Si40i3.  It  appears  to  be 
somewhat  related  to  the  micas,  and  under  the  microscope  sometimes 
shows  hexagonal  outlines. 


SiO^ 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0^ 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO.  Na,0. 

HaO. 

Total. 

Sp.  RT. 

I. 

43-37 

4-17 

1-41 

0-00 

48-40      — 

— 

99-27 

3-242 

II. 

46-38 

15-33 

0-00 

1-51 



1314 

20-24    1-78 

1-21 

99-69 

3-048 

III. 

88-97 

1-26 

48-34 

._ 



— 

11-43 

100-00 

— 

IV. 

42-83 

16-85 

_ 





28-17     — 

13-19 

100-04 

2  183 

V. 

48-58 

17-62 

4-74 

0-00 

trace 

11-21 

13-24      — 

6  00 

100-29 

3-052 

VI. 

36-88 

19-58 

214 

13-48 

27-14 

1-71 

—        — 

— 

100-93 

— 

VII.  38-77    19-82  36-67       trace      4-17       —       —       —       98-93       — 

A  mineral  from  Bodenmais,  which  has  been  called  anthrophyllite, 
is  shown  to  be  common  hornblende  (anal.  V)  with  the  formula 
3R"4Si^O,2  +  2R"4R'"4SijjOi2.  Spessartite,  which  occurs  as  isotropic 
crystals  in  pegmatite  near  Aschaffenburg  (compare  Abstr.,   1896,  ii, 
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310, 312),  gave  analysis  VI,  by  E.  Schroder.     Almandine  from  granite 
near  Aschaffenburg  gave  VII,  by  0.  Wehr.  L.  J.  S. 

TourmaJine  from  Caprera,  Sardinia.  By  Dohenico  Lovisato 
{Zeit  KryaL  Min,,  1897,  28,  183 ;  from  Atti  B.  Accad,  Lincei,  Rend. 
1895,  [v],  4,  (1),  84 — 87). — Tourmaline,  which  has  previously  been 
known  from  only  one  locality  in  Sardinia,  has  been  found  by  the 
author  at  several  places  in  the  orbicular  granite  and  in  the  adjacent 
schists  and  gneisses.  On  the  island  of  Caprera,  it  occurs  as  black 
crystals  of  sp.  gr.  2  95 — 3*06  ;  analysis  by  M,  Fasolo,  on  material  con- 
taining some  quartz,  gave 

SiOj.      AljO,.    FcjOj.      FeO.     Mii,Os.  MgO.     CaO.     Na,0.     hfi^-     ?•       ToUl. 
4009     36-41       816       1-56       079       2*40      028       1-25      7*14    1-93     100-01 

At  a  dull  red  heat  there  is  a  loss  of  2  15  per  cent.  Potassium  was 
detected  spectroscopically.  L.  J.  S. 

[Hedenbergite  and  Epidote]  trom.  Sardinia.  By  Domekico 
Lovisato  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min,,  1897,  28,  184—185  ;  from  AUi  B.  Accad. 
Lincei,  Rend.  1895,  [v],  4,  (1),  111— 116).— In  the  schists  of  Su 
Porru,  between  Fonni  and  Cereboi,  is  a  mineral  having  the  apt>earance 
of  epidote  but  which  is  shown  by  the  analysis  (I)  of  Fasolo  to  be 
hedenbergite  with  the  formula  2MnO,3FeO,5CaO,10SiO2.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  fuses  to  a  black,  magnetic  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by 
warm  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  yellow  solution,  gelatinous  silica,  and 
an  insoluble  residue. 

In  the  same  rock  are  greenish-yellow,  translucent  needles,  which  are 
shown  by  Fasolo's  analysis  (II)  to  have  the  formula 
MnO,8CaO,Fe203,6Al20s,16Si02, 
and  so  to  be  epidote  poor  in  iron.  In  the  older  trachyte  are  spheroids 
which  in  the  interior  consist  of  green,  translucent  epidote  ;  analysis  by 
Frasolo  gave  the  results  under  III ;  the  loss  of  2*83  per  cent,  takes 
place  between  210°  and  red  heat. 

[SiOj,,  AljOg.  FcjO,.    FeO.  MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  NajO.  TiO^  H,0.    Total.      Sn.  gr. 

I.    48-48       —        —      17-46  10*92  22*62  0*32      —       —     0*82   100*12       8-446 

II.    41-97   28-60     5-48       —     810  19-66  trace      —       —     071      99-41       8-126 

III.    42*25   20-35   11-87     O'Sl     —  18-65  2-13     1*47   002   2*83     99*88  3-0i-3-16 

Epidote  is  found  in  all  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Sardinia. 

L,  J.  S. 

Simple  Massive  Minerals.  By  John  W.  Judd  {Min,  Mag.,  1895, 
11,  56 — 63). — Several  simple  crystalline  rocks,  each  composed  essen- 
tially of  a  single  mineral,  are  described ;  these  include  a  purple  corun- 
dum rock  from  Pipra  in  South  Rewah,  India,  and  a  grey  corundum 
rock  from  the  Mysore  State ;  a  fibrolite  rock  and  a  tourmaline  rock 
from  India ;  a  green  garnet  rock  and  a  picotite  rock,  which  occur  as 
dykes  in  the  serpentine  at  Bingera,  New  South  Wales.  The  black 
tourmaline  or  schorl  rock  is  dull  and  fibrous  and  in  part  velvety,  and 
under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  small,  acicular  crystals  of 
tourmaline.     An  analysis  gave  : 

SiO,.       A1,0,.        FeO.     CaO.      MgO.    Na^O.     LijO.      H,0.      B,Oj.      TotiL 
35-94      31*22      9*23     1*66     5*63     3*96     trace     3*65     9*08     100*17 

Fluorine,  phosphoric  acid,    manganese,  potassium  and   titanium    are 
absent.     Sp.  gr.  302— 3*11.  L.  J.  S. 
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Andradite  firom  Ontario.  By  Bernard  J.  Harrington  {Canadian 
Record  Sd,,  1896,  6,  479— 481).— The  magnetite  of  the  "Paxton 
Iron  Mine,"  Lutterworth  township,  Ontario,  is  associated  with  garnet, 
pjroxene^  hornblende,  &c.  The  garnet  is  black,  and  is  mostly  massive, 
but  also  in  crystals.     Sp.  gr.  3*813.     Analysis  gave  : 


Loss  on 

SK)^    A1,0^ 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

ignition. 

Total. 

35-68     5-88 

23-70 

3-65 

0-81 

29-64 

0-35 

0-28 

99-99 

This  reduces  to  the  garnet  formula.    Titanium  is  absent.       L.  J.  S. 

Synthesis  of  Iron  Silicates.  By  Federico  Chaves  y  P^rez  del 
PuLGAR  {Afud.  Soc.  Eapa^,  Hist  Nai,y  1896,  24,  Actas  157—158).— 
The  following  experiment  was  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
glanconite.  A  syrupy  solution  of  sodium  silicate  and  small  fragments 
of  ferrous  sulphate  were  kept  in  an  open  vessel  for  20  months,  water 
being  added  as  evaporation  took  place.  Besides  sodium  sulphate, 
white  grains  and  a  greenish-grey,  crystalline  powder  were  formed ; 
these  were  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with 
separation  of  pulverulent  silica,  the  solution  containing  iron,  sodium, 
and  potassium  (the  potassium  was  introduced  as  an  impurity  in  the 
sodium  silicate).  L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  a  Barytes  Bock.  By  Fedbrico  Chaves  y  P^rrz  del 
Pclqar  {Anal.  Soc.  Espaii.  Hist,  Nat.,  1896,  23,  Actas  260—261).— 
A  grey,  compact,  granular  barytes  rock  from  Penaflor,  Seville,  described 
by  Calder<Sn  {Anal.  Soc.  Espafi.  Hist  Nat.,  1894,  23,  20)  gave  on 
analysis : 

BaS04.  Fe,0,.        HjO  (at  170').      SiOg,  Ca,  Alkalis.     Al,  Mn,  Co. 

80-6505     16-7752         0*0320         not  estimated.        traces. 

Sp.  gr.  4  02.  Thin  sections  under  the  microscope  show  plates  of 
barytes,  with  magnetite,  and  as  accessories,  calcite,  leucoxene,  garnet, 
chlorite  and  felspar.  L.  J.  S. 

Gypsum  Bocks  firom  Kansas.  By  Edgar  H.  S.  Bailey  and 
W.  M.  WnrrrEN  {Kansas  Univ.  Quart.,  1897,  6,  A,  29— 34).— Seven 
Analyses  are  given  of  average  commercial  samples  of  gypsum  rock  and 
"  dirt,"  which  are  quarried  and  mined  in  Kansas  for  the  manufacture 
of  cement.  Besides  calcium  sulphate  and  water,  the  rock  contains  only 
small  quantities  of  silica,  iron  oxide,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  carbonic 
anhydnde.  The  ''  dirt,"  which  is  a  light  brown,  soft,  disintegrated 
material,  is  less  pure.  L.  J.  S. 

Clay.  By  Jefferson  Middleton(17^A  Ann.  Rept.  U.S.  Gsol.  Sui^vey 
(for  1895— 6),  1896,  Part  in.,  816— 880).— In  this  report  on  "the 
statistics  of  the  clay-working  industries  of  the  United  States,"  several 
analyses  of  clay,  commercial  felspar,  4&c.,  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 

Permian  and  Triassic  Bocks  firom  near  Liverpool.  By  Philip 
Hollahd  and  Edmund  Dickson  {Proc.  Livet*pool  GeoL  Soc,  1896,  7, 
^3 — 452). — Analyses  are  given  of  marls  and  sandstones  of  Permian 
and  Triassic  age  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool ;  they  were  made 
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with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  source  of  the  rocks,  and  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  amount  of  the  cementing  material.  The  fine 
material  between  the  grains  of  the  sandstones  was  separated  and  shown 
to  consist  mainly  of  small  splinters  of  quartz,  with  some  mica  and 
felspar,  but  very  little  clay  and  no  carbonates ;  traces  of  barium  sul- 
phate were  sometimes  present.  L.  J.  S. 

Meteorio  Iron  firom  Forsyth  Co.,  Georgia.  By  Emil  W. 
Cohen  {Sitz,-Ber.  Akad.  Berlin,  1897,  386—396.  Compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  375). — ^This  iron  is  remarkable,  since  it  shows  in  the  same 
mass  two  distinct  structures ;  these  are  sharply  separated  from  each 
other,  but  have  intricate  boundaries.  One  portion  has  a  granular 
structure,  and  the  grains,  which  are  all  \ — \  mm.  diam.,  themselves 
consist  of  grams  0*02 — 0'03  mm.  diam.,  some  of  which  are  more 
readily  etched  than  others ;  the  other  portion  of  the  iron  appears  to 
be  almost  compact,  and  consists  of  grains  0*02  mm.  across.  The 
granular  variety  is  easily  etched  by  dilute  acid,  whilst  the  compact 
variety  is  only  slowly  attacked  even  by  strong  acids.  Accessory  con- 
stituents are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  com- 
pact portion  j  troilite  is  the  most  frequent,  but  graphite,  schreibersite, 
and  small,  spindle-shaped  bodies  are  also  present.  The  iron,  especially 
the  granular  variety,  rusts  very  quickly,  this  being  due  to  the  presence 
of  lawrencite,  which  oozes  out  on  the  surface  in  greenish  drops  and  is 
then  oxidised  to  ferric  chloride  and  oxychloride.  From  the  rust, 
3 '55  per  cent,  of  chlorine  was  extracted  by  water,  and  4*99  per  cent, 
by  sulphuric  acid.  Analyses  were  made  by  O.  Sjostrom  of  the 
granular  (anal.  I)  and  compact  (II)  varieties,  taken  from  widely 
separated  portions  of  the  mass,  and  free  from  visible  accessories  and 
rust. 

Fe.  Ni.  Co.         Cu.  C.  S.  P.  CI.  Total 

I.  94*18      5-56      0-60      0-02      0*04      0*05     0*19     0*17      100*81 
II.  9403     5-55      0-53  not  est.    0*02     0*03     0*23     trace.     10041 

The  granular  portion  was  tested  for  manganese  and  chromium,  but 
with  negative  results.   The  corresponding  mineralogical  composition  is : 

Lawrencite 

(FeClj).  Sp.  gr. 

0-30  7-3357 

0*01  7*4954 

As  the  composition  of  the  two  varieties  is  essentially  the  same,  the 
di£Eerences  in  sp.  gr.  and  the  action  of  acids  can  only  be  due  to 
differences  of  structure.  The  low  sp.  gr.  is  due  to  the  porosity  of  the 
iron,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  presence  of  enclosed  gases. 

Like  the  Locust  Grove  iron  (this  vol.,  ii,  272),  this  iron  belongs  to 
the  rare  group  of  meteorites  called  *'ataxite"  by  the  author.  Ac- 
cessories are  small  in  amount,  and  apparently  do  not  include  cohenite, 
chromite  and  daubrc^elite.  The  differences  in  structure  must  be  due 
to  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  the  fragment  found  is  probably  only  a 
portion  of  a  mass  originally  larger.  L.  J.  S. 

The  Bendeg6  Meteorite.  By  Orville  A.  Derby  {Archivoa  Museu 
Nadonaly    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1896,  9,  87 — 184), — ^This  iron,  found   in 


Nickel-iron 

Schreibersite 

Troilite 

(Kamacite). 

(Fe^iP). 

(FeS). 

I.  (Granular).     98-33 

1-23 

0-14 

II.  (Compact).      98-42 

1-49 

0-08 
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1784,  weighs  5360  kilos.,  and  has  the  extreme  dimensions  2*2  x  1*45  x 
0*58  metres ;  it  is  now  in  the  Bio  de  Janeiro  Museum.  Detailed 
accounts  are  given  of  the  history  and  external  form.  Some  planes  of 
easy  fracture,  which  mark  the  junctions  of  different  crystalline  indi- 
viduals of  the  iron,  are  called  "  Wollaston  planes."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  troilite-nodules  and  patches  of  cohenite,  the  iron  consists 
essentially  of  kamacite,  there  being  very  little  taenite  (about  0*1  per 
cent.)  and  probably  no  plessite,  so  that  the  Widmanstatten  figures  do 
not  stand  out  in  relief  on  the  etched  surface,  but  are  visible  as  an 
oriented  sheen.  On  the  etched  surfaces  of  the  kamacite  individuals 
are  the  so-called  file  markings,  together  with  systems  of  fine  raised 
lines,  called  *'  BendegiS  lines,"  which  are  apparently  due  to  lamellar 
twinning  (parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  hexakisoctahedron  {421})  as  are 
the  Neumann  lines  of  hexahedral  irons.  Analysis  of  the  bulk  of  the 
iron,  which  represents  almost  pure  kamacite,  gave  I  (by  Dafert),  and 
a  partial  analysis  by  G.  Florence  is  given  under  II ;  this  agrees  with 
the  usual  formula,  Fei4Ni,  for  kamacite.  The  troilite  gave  the  results 
under  III  (also  a  trace  of  silica)  j  the  residue  probably  consists  of 
daubr^elite  and  schreibersite.  Cohenite  is  abundant,  and  is  seen  on 
the  cut  surface  as  embroidery-like  patches;  measurements  by  E. 
Hussak  of  the  imperfect  crystals  show  them  to  be  isometric :  sp.  gr. 
6-1805 ;  analysis  IV,  by  Dafert,  after  deducting  5*72  per  cent,  of 
schreibersite.  The  schreibersite  and  rhabdite  gave  analysis  V  (also  a 
trace  of  tin);  measurements  are  given  of  the  tetragonal  rhabdite 
needles.  Analyses  were  made  of  another  phosphide  of  iron  and  nickel 
of  uncertain  nature,  which  remains  as  a  black  powder  when  the  iron 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  acid.  Some  chromite,  rich  in  crystal  faces, 
hypersthene  and  "magnetic  globules"  are  also  present.  Carbon  was 
shown  to  be  absent  in  the  gas  evolved  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  acid. 

Fe.  Ni.         Co.  Cii.  P.  C.  S.        Insol.       Total. 

—  trace         -        —      0*33    100-22 
00045       —        —        —       —         — 

—  —        _     33-24    5-26    101*01 

—  trace     639       —       —      10017 
V.  52-42         33-51           0*25        1509      —        —       —     101-27 

L.  J.  S. 

[Hungarian  Ores,  Waters,  &c.]  By  Alexander  von  Kalecsinszk  y 
{Jahresber.  h  ung.  geoL  Anstalt,  1894  (for  1892),  197—201  ;  1895  (for 
1893),  170 — 176). — In  these  annual  reports  of  the  work  done  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Hungarian  Geological  Institute,  analyses  of 
rocks,  ores,  waters,  coals,  &c.,  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 

Argentine  Waters.  By  Juan  J.  J.  Kyle  (Anal.  Soc.  Cunt. 
i<r^«n«tna,  1897,  43,  19—25,  111—121,  161—171,  280— 285).— The 
results  of  numerous  analyses  of  waters  from  rivers,  streams,  surface 
and  artesian  wells  in  Argentina  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

93-06 

62-51 
9016 

6-83 
6-36     0-79 
trace    trace 

3-62 
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Physiological  Chemistry. 


The  Belation  of  the  Respiratory  Exchanges  to  Tempercir 
ture  in  Cold-blooded  Anim«.ia.  By  Horace  Middleton  Vernon 
(J.  FhysioL,  1897,  21,  443— 496).— In  cold-blooded  animals,  the  caiv 
bonic  anhydride  discharge  does  not  vary  directly  with  rise  and  fall  of 
temperature.  Tbere  are  ranges  in  which  metabolism  remains  neariy 
constant ;  this  range  is  most  marked  in  newts  and  earthworms,  an<f 
comprises  from  10^  to  22  5°  on  warming,  and  a  rather  shorter  range 
on  cooling,  the  animals.  The  same  is  true  for  either  a  somewhat 
shorter  or  a  somewhat  different  range  in  toads,  blindworms,  axolotls, 
and  frogs.  In  Bana  temporm*ia^  the  range  is  much  shorter,  12*5°  to 
17 '5"^.  In  snails,  the  discharge  increases  from  2°  to  20^  and  then 
remains  constant  up  to  30°.  In  the  cockroach,  the  metabolism  in- 
cresses  uniformly  with  the  temperature. 

In  frogs,  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  nervous  mechanism  in  the 
bulb,  since  division  of  the  brain  above,  and  of  the  cord  below  the  bulb, 
respectively  do  not  and  do  abolish  the  range  of  constancy.  Curare, 
however,  unless  given  in  excessive  doses,  does  not  abolish  it.  Mor- 
phine has  but  little  action;  strychnine  causes  a  rapid  increase  of 
carbonic  anhydride  discharge  on  warming  from  2°  to  10°,  but  from  this 
point  up  to  30°  it  remains  constant.  Veratrine  causes  the  discharge 
to  be  constant  up  to  22°,  beyond  which  point  it  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  normal  frogs.  Taking  the  average  carbonic  anhydride 
discharge  of  normal  frogs  from  2°  to  30°  as  1,  that  of  the  cockroach  is 
303,  of  the  newt  16,  of  the  toad  1-32,  axolotl  114,  snail  0  88,  Rana 
escvlenta  0*74,  blindworm  0*52,  earthworm  0*45,  frogs  with  the  cord 
divided  just  below  the  bulb  0*5  to  0*65,  curarised  frogs  0*43  to  0  5 8, 
according  to  the  dose,  strychnised  frogs  2*56,  and  veratrinised  frogs 
1-22. 

The  mean  respiratory  quotient  for  both  normal  and  curarised  frogs  is 
085,  frogs  with  the  bulb  divided  at  either  its  upper  or  lower  border 
0-94,  strychnised  frogs  1*22.  The  other  animals  examined  had  quo- 
tients varying  from  the  maximal  value  of  0'9  for  the  earthworm  to 
one  of  0-72  for  the  blindworm.  W.  D.  H. 

Increased  Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  the  Blood,  and  the 
Therapeutic  Use  of  Oxygen.  By  Georg  Kassner  {Chem,  Centr,, 
1896,  ii,  307  ;  from  Apoth.  Zeitungy  11,  404— 405).— The  use  of  oxygen 
rather  than  compressed  air  is  recommended  in  disease,  as  arguing 
principally  from  the  high  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  swimming-bladder 
of  fishes,  the  blood  appears  to  have  the  power  of  taking  up  more  oxy- 
gen than  nitrogen  by  absorption,  and  to  take  up  more  oxygen  than  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  organism,  such  surplus  being  available  on 
emergencies.  W.  D.  H. 

Osmotio  Pressure  as  the  Cause  of  Exchanges  between  Bed 
Blood-corpuscles  and  Salt  Solutions.  By  Hans  Koeppe  {Pfiiiger's 
Archiv,  1897,  67,  189— 206).— The  behaviour  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
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in  solutions  of  urea,  ammonium  carbonate,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
other  salts  is  in  accord  with  the  hypothesis  that  osmotic  pressure 
comes  into  play  between  blood-corpuscles  and  blood-plasma,  and  that 
the  osmotic  pressure  gives  the  measure  of  the  volume  of  the  blood 
discs.  Small  exceptions  to  this  rule,  noted  when  solutions  of  chloride 
and  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium  are  employed,  are  explicable  on 
the  "  theory  of  solutions  "  of  van't  Hoff  and  the  "  theory  of  electrical 
dissociation  "  of  Arrhenius.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  certain  Etherecd  Salts.  By  G.  Yogel 
{Pjluger's  Archiv,  1897,  67,  141— 162).— The  following  substances 
were  injected  intravenously  in  rabbits  :  ethylic  formate,  ethylic  acetate, 
isobutylic  acetate,  amylic  acetate,  ethylic  propionate,  ethylic  butyrate, 
isobutylic  butyrate,  ethylic  valerate,  amylic  valerate,  ethylic  oeaan- 
thate,  ethylic  sebacate.  In  small  quantities,  they  quickly  cause  an 
energetic  increase  of  the  respiratory  activity.  In  large  doses,  they 
paralyse  the  nerve  centres  without  preceding  convulsions. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  )8-Tetrahydronaphthylamine  on  the  Body  Tem- 
perature. By  John  Fawcett  and  W.  Hale  White  {J,  Physiol.,  1897, 
21,  435 -442).— Stern  {Virchow's  Archiv,  1889,  116,  14)  caUed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  drug  causes  a  rise  of  temperature  in  rabhits. 
This  is  confirmed  in  the  present  research ;  3  or  4  c.c.  of  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  injected  under  the  skin  causes  pyrexia,  a  .rise  of  from  2  to  5^, 
occurring  within  two  or  three  hours.  There  is,  simultaneously,  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart  and  respiration.  In  animals 
poisoned  by  curare,  or  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration  after  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  high  up,  this  does  not  occur.  Curare,  and  the 
operation,  and  even  artificial  respiration  when  the  animal  is  etherised 
and  tied  down,  produce  a  fall  in  temperature.  The  way  in  which 
the  drug  produces  fever  is  therefore  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  not 
due  to  increased  muscular  activity.  W.  D.  H, 

Changes  which  some  Acids  of  the  Oxalic  Series  undergo 
in  the  Organism.  By  Pio  Marpori  {Cliem.  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  106 ; 
from  Ann,  Chim,  Fwrm,,  23,  193 — 203). — Malonicacid,  given  either  as 
such  or  as  the  sodium  salt,  passes  only  in  small  quantities  into  the 
urine ;  it  le^ds  to  an  increase  of  the  urinary  carbonates.  Barbituric 
acid  also  arises  from  it,  as  oxaluric  does  from  oxalic  acid.  Succinic 
acid  does  not  pass  into  the  urine.  Glutaric  acid  passes  only  in  small 
quantities  into  the  urine ;  the  greatest  part  is  oxidised,  and  lessens 
the  urinary  acidity.  No  increase  of  volatile  fatty  acids  was  observed 
as  the  result  of  administering  these  dibasic  acids.  W.  D.  H. 

Occurrence  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  and  Indole  in  the 
Human  Stomach.  By  Hermann  Strauss  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  ii, 
109 ;  from  Berl  Jdin.  Wock,  33, 385 — 389).— Certain  cases  of  disordered 
digestion  resulting  from  obstruction  are  described  in  which  colonies 
of  bacteria  (of  the  Bacterium  coli  group)  obtained  from  the  stomach, 
produced  indole  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  can  be  produced  in  a 
peptone  solution  with  or  without  the  presence  of  sugar. 

In   other  cases,   hydrogen  sulphide  was    absent,  and    the    smell 
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produced  was  like  that  of  pntrid  cheese.    A  back-flow  of  pancreatic 
juice  into  the  stomach  was  suspected  in  some  cases.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Suprarenal  Extracts.  By  Swale  Vincent  (/Voc. 
physioL  Soc,  1897,  25 — 26). — Large  doses  of  extracts  of  the  supra- 
renals  of  mammals,  injected  subcutaneously,  cause  death ;  the  most 
marked  symptom  is  muscular  paralysis,  of  central  origin.  Blood  in 
the  urine,  and  from  the  nose,  occasionally  convulsions,  and  fall  of  tem- 
perature, were  also  observed.  Glycerol  extracts  cause  local  ulceration. 
Extracts  of  the  cortex  of  the  gland,  or  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney 
are  inactive.     After  a  sub-fatal  dose,  a  partial  immunity  is  set  up. 

W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Work  on  the  Quality  and  Composition  of  Cows*  Milk. 
By  P.  DoBNic  {Bied.  Centr,,  1896,  26,  197—198 ;  from  Milchzeit,  1896, 
331, and  LHnd.  Latth'Sf  1 2  April,  1896). — Experiments  lasting  two  weeks 
were  made  with  two  cows,  which  were  used  for  ploughing  for  the  first 
week,  and  rested  the  second  week.  During  the  period  of  work,  the  cows 
received,  besides  the  usual  food,  1  kilo,  of  rye  per  head  per  day.  The 
effect  of  work  on  the  composition  of  the  milk  was  only  slight.  The 
dry  matter  and  acid  increased  a  little,  whilst  the  yield  of  milk 
diminished  slightly.  The  milk  produced  during  the  period  of  work 
frequently  curdled  at  45°,  whilst  that  obtained  during  the  period  of 
rest  curdled  at  70—75°.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Heason  why  Milk  Coagulates  when  Heated.  By  Bbuno 
Bardach  (ifonaisA.,  1897,  18,  199— 216).— About  12  hours' heating 
at  100°  is  necessary  to  coagulate  quite  fresh  milk;  at  150°,  3  minutes 
suffice.  Most  of  the  experiments  were  carried  out  at  130°,  at  which 
temperature  1  hour's  heating  is  necessary.  It  was  found  that  but  the 
merest  traces  of  volatile  (formic)  acid  are  formed ;  further,  that  the 
total  acid  formed  is  insufficient  to  coagulate  the  milk  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  When  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  lactose  is  heated  for  1 
hour  at  130°,  no  acid  is  formed ;  if  0*5  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrogen 
phosphate  is  added  in  addition,  then  the  reaction  is  found  to  have 
changed  from  alkaline  to  acid.  A  i — 8  per  cent,  solution  of  casein 
in  water  containing  0  4 — 0*8  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrogen  phosphate 
is  unchanged  when  it  is  heated  for  a  short  time  with  the  lactose  solu- 
tion that  has  been  heated  for  ah  hour  already ;  if  the  casein  solution 
has  also  been  heated  for  an  hour  previously,  then  coagulation  at  once 
takes  place  when  the  two  solutions  are  heated  together,  and  if  a  freshly 
made  solution  containing  casein,  lactose,  and  sodium  hydrogen  phos- 
phate is  heated  for  an  hour,  coagulation  takes  place.  The  coagulation 
that  milk  undergoes  when  heated  is  thus  a  complex  process ;  coagula- 
tion is  brought  about  by  the  action,  at  the  high  temperature,  of  the 
small  quantities  of  acid  formed  from  the  lactose,  but  these  are 
powerless  to  coagulate  the  original,  unchanged  casein,  and  it  is  only 
after  the  casein  itself  has  also  been  changed  by  the  heating  that  it 
becomes  coagulated.  C.  F,  B. 

The  Proteids  of  Cows'  Milk.  By  Karl  Storch  (MonaUh,, 
1897,  18,  244— 281).— If  cows'  milk  is  freed  from  fat  by  skimming 
after  it  has  remained  for  24  hours,  or  after  it  has  been  centrif ugalised, 
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and  is  then  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate  and  a  few  drops  of  egg-albumin,  and  heated  to 
100°,  coagulation  takes  place.  When  the  filtrate  from  the  coagulum 
is  carefully  neutralised  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
to  which  a  very  little  acetic  acid  has  been  added,  and  is  then  stirred 
with  excess  of^solid  sodium  sulphate,  a  substance,  a,  is  salted  out ;  in 
the  filtrate  from  this,  another  substance,  6,  can  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  strong  acetic  acid  ;  if  this  is  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  is  now 
found  to  be  free  from  proteids.  If  the  milk,  without  previous  coagu- 
lation, is  at  once  saturated  with  solid  sodium  sulphate,  a  separates  as 
before,  and  in  the  filtrate  from  it,  acetic  acid  precipitates  6,  but  the 
filtrate  from  this  is  now  found  to  contain  a  proteid,  which  must  be  the 
lactalbumin  of  other  authors  (mixed,  perhaps,  with  lactoglobulin, 
assuming  that  such  a  substance  can  really  be  obtained  from  milk). 
Tt  is  thus  evident  that,  in  the  first  method,  the  lactalbumin  (and 
lactoglobulin)  is  removed  by  the  preliminary  coagulation.  Both  a  and 
b  contain  phosphoric  acid,  a  contains  calcium,  and  is  soluble  in 
water ;  it  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  but  it  is  then  free  from  calcium,  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
although  soluble  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalis ;  it  has  the  character 
of  a  caseinogen,  and  is  coagulated  when  it  is  warmed  with  rennet 
extract,  b  contains  no  calcium,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  very  dilute  alkalis ;  it  is  not  appreciably  coagulated  by 
rennet. 

As  regards  the  power  of  salting  out  possesBed  by  sodium  sulphate, 
no  precipitate  can  be  obtained  at  the  ordinary  temperature  when,  not 
the  solid  salt,  but  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  is  used,  no  matter  how 
much  is  added;  at  50^,  19  volumes  of  the  solution  to  1  of  the  milk 
suffice  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  at  100%  1  volume  suffices.  Magne- 
sium sulphate  may  also  be  used  for  38Jting  out ;  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  this  salt,  1^,  I,  and  J  volumes  suffice  to  produce  a  precipitate 
respectively  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  50%  and  100%  Sodium 
chloride  may  also  be  used ;  the  numbers  in  this  case  are  8  and  2 
volumes  respectively  at  50°  and  100° ;  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  no 
precipitate  can  be  produced  by  use  of  a  saturated  solution.  When, 
however,  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  sodium  sulphate,  a  is  found  to  be  precipitated  in  the  prelimi- 
nary coagulation  with  egg-albumin,  but  the  lactalbumin  (and  lacto- 
globulin) is  not  so  precipitated,  but  remains  in  the  filtrate  from  b.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  preliminary  coagulation  is  carried  out  with 
sodium  sulphate  and  egg-albumin  as  at  first,  a  can  then  be  salted  out 
from  the  filtrate  with  either  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride, 
and,  in  the  filtrate  from  it,  b  can  be  separated  as  usual.  In  all  cases 
the  weight  of  a  obtained  is  0*47 — 0*56  gram  from  20  c.c.  of  milk ;  of  b, 
0-06— 008  gram. 

After  preliminary  coagulation  with  sodium  sulphate  and  egg- 
albumin,  acetic  acid  produces  a  precipitate  equal  in  weight  to  a  and  b 
together,  and  the  filtrate  contains  no  proteids.  But  a  large  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  is  necessary  for  this ;  otherwise  the  precipitation  is  only 
partial,  and  from  the  filtrate  a  and  b  can  be  obtained  by  successive 
treatment  with  sodium  sulphate  and  acetic  acid.     The  presumption  is, 
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then,  that  the  substance  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  the  original 
milk  is  the  true  caseinogen,  and  that  it  is  decomposed  by  metallic 
salts  into  the  substances  a  and  h.  These  two  substances  can  be  salted 
out  together  by  saturating  the  milk  with  two  of  the  salts  at  the  same 
time  ;  or  one  can  be  salted  out  with  one  salt,  and,  in  the  filtrate  from 
it,  the  other  can  be  salted  out  with  another  salt.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  its  Derivatives  on  the  Kidneys. 
By  WiLHELM  Ebstein  and  Abthub  Nicolaier  {Virchow'a  Archiv, 
1897,  148,  366— 388).— The  investigation  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  the  artificial  production  of  urinary  calculi.  This  was  not 
accomplished,  and  the  present  communication  relates  to  the  action  of 
oxalic  acid  and  certain  of  its  derivatives  on  the  kidneys  when  ad- 
ministered in  a  succession  of  small  doses  to  dogs  and  rabbits.  Oxalic 
acid  was  found  to  cause  the  appearance  of  a  deposit  of  calcium  oxalate 
in  the  urinary  tubules ;  these  deposits  are  frequently  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Oxamic  acid  is  eliminated  as  a  calcium  salt  in  the  urine. 
A  similar  result  followed  the  administration  of  ammonium  oxamate 
and  oxamaethane ;  the  kidneys  were  usually  healthy.  The  adminis- 
tration of  oxamide  did  not  lead  to  the  deposition  of  concretions ;  in 
many  cases,  the  kidneys,  however,  were  of  the  granular  contracted 
kind.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Work  of  Digestion  and  the  Excretion  of  Nitrogen  in 
the  Urine.  By  N.  V.  Riazantseff  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  746; 
from  ArcL  des  Set.  bioL  St.  Petersburg^  4,  393 — 4H). — The  increase 
in  the  urinary  nitrogen  which  immediately  follows  a  meal  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  increased  work  of  digestion.  Foods  which  produce  an 
increased  activity  of  the  secreting  glands  act  in  this  way  more  effica- 
ciously than  those  which  produce  less  activity,  but  even  acidified  water 
(introduced,  in  a  dog,  into  the  stomach  by  a  fistula)  causes  the  glands 
to  secrete,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  nitrogen  excreted  in 
the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Acetonuria.  By  Felix  Hibschfeld  (Chem.  Centr,^  1896,  ii, 
394—395  j  from  Cmtr.  Min,  med,,  17,  617— 620).— In  healthy  persons, 
a  diet  of  proteid  and  fat  leads  to  an  increase  of  acetone  in  the  urine.  The 
addition  of  carbohydrate  to  the  diet  causes  this  to  disappear.  This  is 
explained  by  its  *^  sparing  "  action  on  proteid  metabolism.  The  same 
holds  in  the  acetonuria  of  disease,  and  explains  the  occurrence  of 
acetone  in  diabetics,  in  whom  carbohydrate  metabolism  is  upset. 

W.  D.  H. 

Poisonous  Action  of  Sulphurous  Acid  and  its  Baits,  and  the 
Admissibility  of  their  Use  in  Foods.  By  Heinbich  Kionka 
{CJhem,  Centr.y  1896,  ii,  902  ;  from  Zeit  Uyg.,  22,  351— 397).— The 
"  meat  preserve  crystals  "  prepared  by  Hey  den  and  Co.  contain  7*5  per 
cent,  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  led  to  an  investigation  of  this  gas  and 
its  compounds  as  a  poison.  Ck)ntained  in  the  inspired  air,  quite  small 
quantities  prove  fatal.  Small  doses  (0  02  to  0  04  gram)  of  sodium  sul- 
phite injected  into  frogs  paralyse  the  heart,  the  central,  and  to  some 
extent  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  Dogs  fed  on  the  salt,  or  on  food 
preserved  by  its  use,  suffer  from  injuries  to  various  organs,  especially 
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the  lungs  and  kidneys ;  there  is  local  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  a 
fall  of  blood  pressure,  and  hemorrhages  tend  to  occur.  The  use  of 
the  salt  as  a  preservative  is  most  reprehensible.  W.  D.  H. 
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Fennentability  of  Oalaotose.  By  A.  Bau  {Bied.  Centr.,  1896, 
2a  213— 214;  from  Zeit.  Spiritua  Ind.,  1896,  Nos.  38  and  39).— 
(i-Galactoee  is  not  fermentable  by  Saccharomi/ces  prodMctivuSf  S,  imvi- 
branc^aciens,  S,  apictUattu,  and  Schizoaaccharoinyces  Pombe.  Under 
suitable  conditions,  it  is  completely  fermented  by  Saccharomycea  cere- 
visicB,  by  S'  Logos,  S,  Paetorianue  /,  //,  and  ///,  S,  eUipsoideua  I  and 
//,  S,  MarxianvSf  lactose  yeast,  and  also,  but  only  slowly,  by  Monila 
Candida,     c^-Galactose  ferments  with  greater  difficulty  than  (^glucose. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Production  of  Free  OxaUc 
Acid  in  Cultivations  of  Aspergillus  niger  (van  Thiegh).  By 
Cakl  Wehmer  (Bied.  CerUr.,  1896,  26,  191—192;  from  Ber.  deut. 
hot.  Gee.,  1896,  163). — Aspergillus  niger,  on  peptone  solution,  produces 
free  oxalic  acid  abundantly  in  presence  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
and  ammonium  nitrates,  and  ammonium  phosphate,  but  not  in  presence 
of  ammonium  sulphate  and  chloride. 

With  ammonium  nitrate,  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  increases  at 
15 — 20%  and  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  fungus.  At  33 — 35°,  free 
oxalic  acid  is  no  longer  formed,  but  oxalates  are  sometimes  found  in 
small  quantities.  When  calcium  carbonate  is  added,  calcium  oxalate 
is  produced  in  considerable  amount,  but  under  these  conditions  the 
fungus  does  not  thrive. 

When  the  fungus  is  cultivated  on  ammonium  tartrate,  the  production 
of  spores  ceases  at  33  —35°.  Oxalic  acid  could  not  be  detected,  and  the 
liquid  showed  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  tartrate  being  converted  into 
carbonate.  In  sugar  solutions,  free  acid  is  formed  in  abundance  at 
8 — 10°,  but  is  destroyed  at  a  higher  temperature  (15°). 

The  change  in  amount  of  acid  observed  in  CrasstUaceas  during 
night  and  day  is  probably  due  to  the  change  of  temperature,  the  acid 
accumulating  in  the  night  and  being  destroyed  in  the  daytime. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Latent  Vitality  of  Seeds.  By  J.  Giolioli  {Afm.  Agron.,  1897, 
23,  190—191 ;  from  La  S^ature,  1895,  62,  544).— A  number  of  seeds 
were  kept  for  15  years  in  various  gases.  Seeds  of  lucerne,  wheat, 
vetch,  and  coriander  completely  lost  the  power  of  germinating 
when  kept  in  hydrogen,  which  was  probably  not  absolutely  dry.  The 
following  percentage  of  lucerne  seeds  germinated  after  being  kept  in 
the  different  gases.  In  oxygen,  0  68  per  cent.  3  nitrogen,  56*56  ; 
chlorine    and    hydrogen    chloride,    6  2;    hydrogen    sulphide,    099; 
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hydrogen  arsenide,  70*98  and  68  82  ;  carbonic  oxide,  84*2  ;  nitrogen  per- 
oxide, 0*97  and  0*62  per  cent.  None  of  the  seeds  kept  in  carbonic  anhy- 
dride germinated,  possibly  owing  to  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture. 

After  being  kept  in  different  alcoholic  solutions,  the  following 
amounts  of  lucerne  seed  germinated:  alpohol,  alone  66*6  per  cent.  ; 
concentrated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  20*2 ;  sulphurous  acid, 
0*15  ;  hydrogen  sulphide,  7*03  ;  nitrogen  peroxide,  4*16.  In  alcoholic 
solutions  of  chloroform  and  phenol,  all  the  seeds  were  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  seeds  which  germinated  were  planted,  and  produced 
normal  plants. 

If  the  gases  and  the  seeds  had  been  more  thoroughly  dried,  more  of 
them  would  probably  have  retained  their  vitality.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrogen  Assimilation  in  the  Cotton  Plant.  By  Charles  B. 
CoATES  and  W.  R.  Dodson  (Jmim.  Ainer,  Chem.  Soc,^  1896,  18, 
425 — 428). — Experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  cotton 
plant,  which,  like  the  LeguminosaSf  is  highly  nitrogenous,  can  assimi- 
late free  nitrogen. 

The  plants  were  grown  in  pots  each  containing  about  6  lbs.  of 
ignited  white  sand,  with  and  without  minerals.  Pots  1 — 2  had  nothing 
added ;  pots  3 — 4  had  mineral  food  ;  pots  5 — 7  had  minerals,  and,  in 
addition,  25  c.c.  of  soil  extract  (from  cotton  soil,  and  containing  in 
25  c.c.  N  =  00003  gram). 

In  pots  1,  2,  and  3,  the  plants  died  in  three  or  four  weeks,  apparently 
from  nitrogen  starvation.  The  plantof  pot  4  stopped  growingaf terabout 
six  and  a  half  weeks  and  lived  two  weeks  longer,  when  it  was  taken 
up ;  the  plants  of  pots  5  and  6  were  taken  up  at  the  same  time^  having 
stopped  growing.  The  following  analytical  results  show  that,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiments,  there  was  no  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen, either  with  or  without  soil  extract,  the  slight  gain  being  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error.     The  results  are  in  grams  : 

Pot  4.  Pot  5.  Pot  6.         Pot  7. 

Nitrogen  in  seed  sown 0004  0*0038  00039  0-0036 

Nitrogen  found  in  seed  (?  in  total 

produce*) 0*0068  00056  0*0074  0*0080 

Dry  matter  in  seed  (?  in  total  pro- 
duce)       0*5050  0*4768  0*8350  0*9664 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relation  between  the  Transpiration  of  Plants  and  the  Con- 
centration of  the  Nutritive  Solutions.  By  B.  Heinrich  (Arm, 
Agron.,  1897,  23,  186—187 ;  from  Ber,  Landto.  VeraucJts.-Stat.  Eoatock, 
1895,  2,  170). — In  a  damp  atmosphere,  oats  evaporated  102  grams  of 
water  per  gram  of  dry  substance,  whilst  in  dry  air  the  water  evaporated 
amounted  to  618  grams. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  concentration  of  nutritive 
solutions  on  evaporation,  oats  were  grown  in  solutions  containing 
different  amounts    of   a    mixture   corresponding   with   the   formula 

•  This  would  accord  with  the  gain  of  nitrogen  as  given  in  the  text :  Ns 0*0028, 
0*0018,  0*0036,  and  0*0044  gram. 
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4HK2PO^  +  CaOl2  +  5Ca(N03)2  +  2MgS04  +  ^ejClg.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : 

Strength  of  solution  per  cent 3  1      0*5  0-25  0*1 

Dry  produce  (grams) 134  74     44  28  18 

Evaporation  (c.c.  per  gram  of  dry  pro- 
duce)      515  550  684  688  629 

The  evaporation  increased  up  to  the  period  of  flowering,  after  which 
it  dimini^ed.  The  results  recall  those  of  Hellriegel  {Ann,  Agron,,  11, 
59),  who  showed  that,  according  to  the  amount  of  calcium  nitrate 
supplied,  barley  evaporated  from  250  to  800  c.c.  of  water  per  gram  of 
dry  substance.     (Compare  also  Dehdrain,  ibid.,  18,  465.) 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Migration  of  Calcium  Phosphate  in  Plants.  By  L.  Vaudin 
(Ann.  Agron.,  1897,  23,  232—233;  from  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1895, 
636). — ^The  results  of  previous  experiments  having  shown  that  in 
presence  of  alkali  malates,  the  sugars  may  keep  calcium  phosphate  in 
solution,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  organic  acids  of  plants  may  have 
a  share  in  assisting  the  migration  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  stems  of  wheat  accumulates  in  the  seeds  at  the  time 
of  maturation,  and  migrates  from  the  seeds,  when  they  germinate, 
towards  the  organs  in  course  of  development. 

An  examination  of  aqueous  extracts  of  wheat  grain  and  ears  at 
different  periods,  from  the  time  when  the  ears  formed  (June  15)  bo  the 
time  of  cutting,  showed  the  presence  of  malic  acid  in  the  ears  in  June, 
succinic  and  malic  acids  in  July,  whilst  in  August  the  seeds  contained 
a  small  amount  of  succinic  acid,  but  no  malic  acid.  The  acidity  (as 
PgOg)  in  June  was  0*75,  and  in  August  0*286  per  cent,  on  the  dry 
substance. 

The  dry  grain  contained  16  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  traces  of 
succinic  acid.  During  germination,  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  and 
the  succinic  acid  is  replaced  by  malic  acid.  The  calcium  phosphate 
thus  becomes  soluble.  When  the  sugars  of  the  grain  are  converted 
into  starch,  succinic  acid  appears  (produced,  probably,  from  the  malic 
acid,  which  disappears  at  the  same  time).  During  this  period  of 
maturation,  the  calcium  phosphate  becomes  insoluble,  owing  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  solvents,  sugar  and  malic  acid ;  there  is  thus  a 
simultaneous  deposition  of  calcium  phosphate  and  of  starch. 

Malic  acid  is  found  also  in  maize  and  barley  at  the  time  when  the 
ears  are  formed ;  and,  like  wheat,  ripe  barley  grains  contain  succinic 
acid.  In  leguminous  plants,  citric  acid  has  the  same  r6le  as  malic  acid 
in  cereals.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  and  Analysis  of  Wheats.  By  Aim^  Giraud 
{Comj4.  rend,,  1897,  124,  926— 932).— Since  the  bye-products  of  the 
manufacture  of  flour  are  largely  used  as  feeding  stuffs  for  stock,  it 
follows  that  the  same  gener^  principles  should  be  applied  in  their 
analysis  as  in  that  of  the  whole  wheat  and  the  flour  (this  vol.,  ii,  382). 
The  chief  point  is  to  separate  the  nitrogenous  constituents  from  the 
carbohydrates  of  the  woody  fibre,  but  at  present  no  process  is  known 
which  permits  this  to  be  done  completely  and  accurately.  In  order  to- 
separate  the  starch  from  the  integuments,  &c.,  of  the  seeds,  the  bye^ 
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products  are  faixed  with  ten  times  their  weight  of  ice-cold  water,  and 
subjected  for  20  hours  to  the  action  of  an  agitator  with  paddles,  the 
temperature  being  kept  at  0^.  The  liquid  is  afterwards  passed  through 
a  sieve,  which  arrests  everything  but  the  starch  and  gluten.  The  latter 
are  dried  and  weighed,  and  afterwards  separated  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously described  (loc.  dt,).  If  this  separation  is  found  to  be  difficult 
owing  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  gluten,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  flour  from  the  same  wheat,  the  proportions  of 
starch  and  gluten  in  which  have  already  been  determined. 

In  order  to  determine  the  soluble  matter,  the  best  plan  is  to  agitate 
the  substance  with  ice-cold  water,  as  in  the  determination  of  the  starch 
and  gluten,  the  liquid  being  filtered  and  the  soluble  matter  determined 
in  the  filtrate.     Agitation  for  4  hours  is  sufficient. 

When  estimating  the  fat,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  author  some  years  ago,  of  treating  the  material  with  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  drying  before  treat- 
ing with  benzene.  Since  some  of  the  fat  is  removed  during  the 
mechanical  separation  of  the  starch  and  gluten,  a  separate  estimation 
of  the  fat  in  the  residue  is  desirable.  Indirect  estimations  of  cellulose 
and  the  like  are  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  better  to  make  a  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  nitrogenous  and  inorganic  matter  on  the  residue  from 
which  starch  and  gluten  have  been  separated. 

Analyses  of  the  bye-products  from  four  French  wheats  {loc,  ciL)  gave 
the  following  results  :  Water,  14*33  to  15-12.  Matter  soluble  in  water  : 
proteids,  2*48 — 2-92  ;  carbohydrates,  5*74 — 6*58  ;  inorganic  matter, 
1*50 — 2 '04.  Matter  insoluble  in  water:  gluten,  4 '31 — 4*78;  starch, 
26-36— 29-79  ;  nitrogenous  woody  matter,  4-88— 652 ;  fats,  2*68— 3  65  j 
celluloses,  29'06— •31-38 ;  inorganic  matter,  1-81—212;  loss,  &c., 
0-66— 1-75  =  100. 

The  composition  of  the  whole  wheat  was  as  follows :  mean  weight  of 
a  grain,  0038  to  0051  gram;  kernel,  8304  to  8598;  germ,  116  to 
1-50;  envelope,  12'52— 1561  =  100;  water,  1450— 1512;  gluten, 
6-64— 7-13;  soluble  diastases,  &c.,  1*37- 174;  lignoses,  1-46 — 1'95; 
starch,  56-84—58-78;  fats,  1-58—1-81  ;  sugars,  0-75—1-33;  galactin, 
0-36—0-69;  other  soluble  carbohydrates,  1-77 — 197;  celluloses, 
8-88— 9-56;  inorganic  matter,  1 -49— 1  54 ;  loss,  &c.,  0-74—1-94  =  100. 

0.  H.  B. 

Physiological  Study  of  the  Cyclamen.  By  Alexandre  Hubert 
and  G.  Truffaut  {BuU,  Soc.  Chim.,  1897,  [iii],  16,  850— 855).— A 
study  of  the  changes  of  weight  and  composition  produced  in  the 
different  organs  of  the  plant  when  grown  in  different  kinds  of  soil. 

M.  W.  T. 

Lime  and  Lupins.  By  Heinrich  (Bied,  Centr,,  1896,  26, 
231—232  ;  from  JJeut.  landw.  Presse,  1896,  No.  91,  809  and  816).— 
The  results  of  the  addition  of  05,  1,  5  and  10  per  cent,  of  chalk  to  sandy 
soil  in  which  lupins  were  grown,  showed  that  even  the  smallest 
amount  was  injurious  to  the  plants,  whilst  with  10  per  cent,  the  amount 
of  dry  produce  was  reduced  from  150  grams  to  27  grams.  Gypsum 
(1  per  cent.)  reduced  the  produce  to  about  half.  Calcium  phosphate 
(0-5  per  cent.)  was  injurious,  whilst  in  larger  quantity  (1  per  cent.)  it 
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completely  destroyed  the  vegetation.     Magnesium  carbonate  (0*5  per 
cent.)  also  killed  the  plants. 

The  injurious  effect  of  calcium  carbonate  is  to  some  extent 
diminished,  but  not  eliminated,  by  the  addition  of  kainite,  or  sodium 
nitrate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mineral  Constituents  of  the  Watermelon.  By  Geoboe  F. 
Payne  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.y  1896,  18,  1061— 1063).— The  water- 
melon contains  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  containing 

80,.      CaO.     MgO.      K3O.      Na,0.     SiO^       P,Ofl.       CI.      Fe,Oj.   Total. 
4-41     5-54     6-74     6M8    4*31     2*15     1025     4-94     0-48     100. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  manure,  the  grower  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  amount  of  potash,  which  should  largely  exceed  the 
phosphoric  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Effect  of  Manure  on  the  [Botanical]  Composition  of  Crops. 
By  H.  A.  MoEiTz  Fleischer  {Bied.  Centr.,  1897,  26,  161—164  ;  from 
MUteil.  Ver.  Ford,  MoorkuUv/r  in  Deut,  Reich,,  1896,  No.  23,  441).— 
Whilst  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
manures  to  meadows  induces  an  increased  growth  of  the  grasses,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  decrease  of  leguminous  herbage,  it  is  still  uncertain 
what  effect  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  respectively  have  on  the 
relation  between  the  amount  of  Gram%ne<B  and  LeguminoscB.  Maercker 
assumes  that  it  is  potash,  and  not  phosphoric  acid,  which  promotes  the 
growth  of  leguminous  plants  rather  than  that  of  the  grasses  (Mentzel 
and  von  Lengercke's,  Lcmdw,  Kalender,  1897,  69). 

The  results  of  experiments  made  on  peaty  land  showed  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  L»gumino8CB  only  after  the  simultaneous  applica- 
tion of  potash  and  phosphates,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  important  to 
apply  large  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  than  large  amounts  of  potash. 
Whilst  potash  (150  kilos,  per  hectare)  m  conjunction  with  basic  slag 
(50  and  100  kilos.)  raised  the  percentage  of  leguminous  herbage  by 
14-9  and  30*4  per  cent,  respectively,  the  percentage  was  increased  by 
28*29  after  application  of  basic  slag  (100  kilos.)  and  potash  (75  kilos.), 
and  the  addition  of  greater  amounts  of  potash  had  no  essential  effect. 

It  is  concluded  that,  on  peaty  soil,  phosphoric  acid  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  potash  in  increasing  the  growth  of  the  LegvminoecB,  and 
that  it  must  be  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mineral 
soils.  The  Bothamsted  experiments,  which  Maercker  quotes  {loc,  cit.) 
as  supporting  his  view,  do  not  include  plots  manured  exclusively  with 
potash.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Note. — ^Although  there  is  no  exclusively  potash  plot  in  the  grass 
experiments  at  Bothamsted,  the  results  of  botanical  separations  of  the 
herbage  of  plots  receiving  mineral  manures,  including  and  excluding 
potash,  show  conclusively  that  it  is  the  potash  and  not  the  phosphoric 
acid  to  which  increased  growth  of  the  Leguminoam  must  be  attributed. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  results  obtained  in  1877  from  a  few 
plots  : — Plot  3  (unmanured  since  1856),  plot  7  (complete  minerals  since 
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1856),  plot  8  (complete  minerals  1856 — 1861,  but  without  potash  since), 
and  plot  4}  (superphosphate  1859  and  since). 

Plots.         Plot?.        Plots.         PIot4». 

GramineiB  71-75         7438        8M9         71-78 

Leguminosje  8*54         1371  401  553 

Miscellaneous    20-31         11-91         14-80        22-69 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relative  Manurial  Value  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Nitro- 
gen of  Stable  Manure.  By  Julius  H.  Abby,  R.  Dorsch,  Fr.  Matz 
and  -Paul  Wagner  {Landw,  Versuchs.-Stat,  1897,  48,  247—360).— 
A  large  number  of  vegetation  and  other  experiments  are  described 
from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn.  The  nitrogen  of 
stable  manure  is  utilised  to  a  considerably  less  extent  than  that  of 
ammonia  and  nitrates,  and  to  a  less  extent  than  that  of  green  manure. 
Whilst  the  nitrogen  of  faeces  and  litter  acts  very  slowly,  the  nitrogen 
of  urine  is  very  rapidly  converted  into  ammonia,  especially  in  presence 
of  fseceu,  and  the  straw  of  cereals.  The  abundant  application  of  fresh 
faeces  immediately  before  sowing  quickly  growing  plants,  may  give  rise 
to  diminished  production  owing  to  the  liberation  of  free  nitrogen  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  the  plant.  Destruction  of  nitrates  is 
brought  about  by  stable  manure,  as  well  as  by  fresh  faeces,  and  even, 
although  extremely  slowly,  by  garden  soil,  by  arable  soil  containing 
humus,  and  by  the  straw  of  cereals.  The  decomposition  of  nitrates  by 
faeces  is  increased  by  addition  of  straw. 

For  every  100  parts  of  nitrogen  in  faeces  and  litter,  stable  manure 
receives  not  less  than  1 00  parts  of  urine-nitrogen ;  in  practice,  how- 
ever, stable  manure  does  not  usually  contain  more  than  25  to  35,  fre- 
quently only  10,  parts  of  the  urine-nitrogen  for  every  100  parts  of 
faeces-  and  litter-nitrogen.  This  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  liquid 
manure,  to  loss  as  ammonia,  and  to  elimination  of  free  nitrogen. 

Formation  of  ammonia  in  mixtures  of  faeces  and  straw  is  so  slow 
that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  When  such  mixtures  are  kept 
in  layers  of  80  to  100  cm.  high,  only  slight  changes  take  place  during 
12  months  when  it  is  trodden  down.  If  turned  over  so  as  to  admit 
air,  decomposition  takes  place  which  may  result  in  a  loss  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  organic  matter.  The  usual  preservatives  (gypsum,  superphos- 
phate and  kainite)  mixed  with  the  manure  in  the  usual  quantities  have 
no  effect  on  the  process  of  humification. 

As  humification  proceeds,  the  power  of  destroying  nitrates 
diminishes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  better  results  obtained  with 
rotten  manure  as  compared  with  fresh  manure  ts  essentially  connected 
with  the  diminished  power  of  decomposing  nitrates. 

Carbon  bisulphide  applied  to  stable  manure  renders  it  unable  to 
destroy  nitrates,  but  the  process  is  practically  useless  owing  to  the 
amount  of  bisulphide  required  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  its 
action.  Sulphuric  acid  and  copper  sulphate  both  act  vigorously  on  the 
micro-organisms  of  stable  manure,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
their  use  is  practicable.  !N".  H.  J.  M. 

Decompositions  during  the  Putrefaction  of  Nitrogenous 
Organic  Matter.     By  F.  W.  Thbodor  C.  Pfbipfer,  E.  Franke,  Q. 
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GoTZE  and  H.  Thurmann  {Landw.  Versucha.-Stat.y  1897,48,  189  -245). 
— In  the  first  series  of  experiments,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  cow's  excre- 
ment (mixed  with  peat),  both  alone,  and  after  admixture  of  gypsum,  and 
of  gypsum  with  superphosphate,  respectively,  was  determined  under  the 
following  conditions.  (1)  The  manures  were  kept  in  two  sets  of  flasks 
through  both  of  which  air  was  passed  twice  a  week  for  five  months, 
and  through  one  of  which  air  was  passed  continuously  for  five  months 
longer.  (2)  The  manures  were  kept  in  zinc  boxes,  {a)  in  a  compressed 
and  {h)  in  a  loose  state,  for  five  months. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  sulphuric  acid  (0*3  to  1  per  cent.)y  superphosphate,  potassium 
fluoride,  and  calcium  hypochlorite  respectively  on  the  ammoniacal  fer- 
mentation in  solutions  of  urea,  and  of  urea  mixed  with  peat  litter  and 
liquid  manure.  The  mixtures  were  kept  for  flve  months  in  bottles 
through  which  air  was  drawn  continuously. 

A  third  set  of  experiments  was  made  to  study  the  effect  of  lime  and 
calcium  carbonate  on  denitrification.  Fresh  horse-dung  (100  grams), 
both  alone  and  after  addition  of  (1)  lime  (1  and  3  grams),  (2)  calcium 
carbonate  (1  and  3  grams)  respectively  with  a  mixture  of  butyric, 
capric,  and  caproic  acids  (0'5  gram),  and  (3)  sulphuric  acid  (0*5  gram), 
was  kept  for  some  weeks  with  0*25  per  cent,  nitrate  solution  (1500  c.c.) 
in  loosely  stoppered  bottles  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the 
amount  of  nitrate  determined  from  time  to  time. 

In  a  fourth  series,  the  amount  of  ammonia  formed  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  at  30 — 32%  in  peat  saturated  with  urine  and  liquid 
manure,  without  further  addition,  and  with  addition  of  superphosphate, 
lime,  calcium  carbonate,  and  butyric  acid,  «kc.,  respectively  was  deter- 
mined. The  manures  were  kept  in  bottles  through  which  air  was 
drawn  continuously.  The  ammonia  determinations  were  made  at 
intervals  of  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  during  the  six  months  which 
the  experiments  lasted. 

A  series  of  pot  experiments  was  made  in  which  oats  were  grown  in 
sandy  soil  (N  :=  0*062  per  cent.),  manured  with  potassium  nitrate  alone, 
with  horse-,  sheep-  and  cow-dung  respectively,  both  alone  and  with 
addition  of  (1)  potassium  nitrate,  (2)  potassium  nitrate  and  lime,  (3) 
potassium  nitrate  and  marl.  The  total  produce  and  nitrogen  in  the 
produce  were  determined. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  various 
experiments : 

Loss  of  nitrogen  did  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  when  air  has 
only  limited  access  to  the  decomposing  substance,  but  with  increased 
and  prolonged  aeration  as  much  as  42*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen 
was  lost. 

The  effect  of  preservatives  was  uncertain.  When  used  under  con- 
ditions of  vigorous  aeration,  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  although  lessened,  was 
nevertheless  greater  than  the  loss  without  preservatives  and  with  less 
aeration.  The  mechanical  treatment  of  manure  is  therefore  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives.  In  most 
of  the  experiments,  the  nitrogen  lost  was  in  the  free  state.  Losses  of 
ammonia  were  relatively  slight. 

The  presence  of  lime  (2  per  cent.)  prevented  the  denitrifying  action 
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of  fresh  horse-duDg  on  nitrate  solution,  whilst  calcium  carbonate  (3 
per  cent,),  and  sulphuric  acid  (0*5  per  cent.)  had  no  effect.  In  vege- 
tation experiments,  3  per  cent,  of  lime,  or  5  per  cent,  of  marl,  sufficed 
to  limit  the  denitrifying  action  of  cowndung. 

Oxidation  of  ammonia  was  only  hindered  by  addition  of  sufficient 
superphosphate  to  completely  combine  with  it.  This  result  is,  however, 
not  opposed  to  the  observed  favourable  effect  of  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  superphosphate  to  manure,  since  in  practice  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia  would  be  much  less  vigorous  than  in  these  experiments. 

Addition  of  lime  or  calcium  carbonate  to  decomposing  manure  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  almost  completely  stopped  the  liberation  of  free 
nitrogen,  and  this  gain  exceeded  the  increased  loss  of  ammonia.  It  is 
probable  that  loss  of  free  nitrogen  in  stable  manure  might  be  diminished 
by  layers  of  lime  or  marl,  whilst  loss  through  evolution  of  ammonia 
might  possibly  be  to  some  extent  hindered  by  covering  the  manure 
heap  with  soil, 

Ammoniacal  fermentation  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
addition  of  large  amounts  of  lime  or  superphosphate,  and  was  only 
slightly  hinder^  by  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  N,  H.  J.  M. 
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Detection  of  Halogens  in  Organic  Compounds.  By  J.  H. 
Kastle  and  W.  A.  Beatty  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1897,  19,  412—414).— 
About  0*1  gram  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  heated  in  a  test- 
tube  with  about  0*5  gram  of  a  mixture  of  silver  and  copper  nitrates 
and  a  few  drops  of  water  until  the  nitrates  are  completely  decomposed, 
the  temperature  not  being  allowed  to  rise  above  a  dull  red  heat.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  residue,  and  then  zinc ;  after  5 — 10 
minutes,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  tested  with  silver  nitrate  and  nitric 
acid  for  the  presence  of  halogens.  If  a  volatile  substance  has  to  be 
examined,  the  tube  employed  is  6  x  ^  inches  long,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  divided  into  three  roughly  equal  parts  by  two  bends  at  right  angles. 
About  0*25  gram  of  the  substance  is  introduced  into  the  closed  end, 
and  the  tube  is  clamped  with  the  limb  next  the  open  end  pointing 
slightly  upwards ;  about  0*5  gram  of  the  dry,  mixed  nitrates  is  then 
introduced  into  the  bend  at  the  end  of  this  limb,  and  the  substance 
and  nitrates  are  heated  alternately  (the  former  very  gently)  until  all 
the  substance  has  volatilised,  and  all  the  nitrates  are  decomposed  ;  the 
residue  is  then  examined  as  before.  O.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Oxygen  dissolved  in  Sea  Water.    By  Albert 

L6vY  and  F4:lix  Marboutin  {Compt,  rend,,  1897,  124,  959 — 961). 

One  of  the  authors  described  some  time  ago  a  method  of  estimating 
oxygen  in  natural  waters  by  allowing  it  to  oxidise  a  standard  ferrous 
solution,  the  excess  of  ferrous  salt  being  afterwards  determined  by 
Ypeans  of  permanganate  solution.     With  spring  or  riyer  T^ater,  the 
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results  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by  extracting  the  gas  as 
such,  and  they  are  the  same  whether  permanganate  or  dichromate 
solution  ifi  used  for  the  final  titration.  With  sea-water,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  results  with  permanganate  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  chlorine,  but  dichromate  gives  results  identical  with  those 
obtained  by  the  pump.  Magnesium  compounds  do  not  interfere  if  tho 
precipitate  and  liquid  are  thoroughly  mixed.  C.  H.  B. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Caat-Iron.  By  Francis  C.  Phillips 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1896,  18,  1079— 1086.)— About  15  gram  of 
of  the  finely  powdered  and  sifted  metal  is  mixed  with  8  grams  of  a 
mixture  of  45  parts  each  of  sodium  dioxide  and  sodium  nitrate,  to- 
gether with  10  parts  of  sodium  carbonate ;  or  4  grams  each  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  carbonate  may  be  employed.  On  heating,  a  somewhat 
violent  action  occurs,  and  after  20  minutes  the  contents  are  fully 
oxidised.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  softened  in  water,  the  solution 
decanted,  and  the  residue  ground,  while  wet,  in  a  mortar.  The  solution 
and  residue  are  then  digested  in  a  beaker  on  the  water  bath  for  1  hour, 
after  adding  2  c.o.  of  strong  bromine  water.  The  filtrate  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  any  silica  is  removed  by  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  finally  determined  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  testing  ferromanganese,  it  is  better  to  use  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  carbonate,  omitting  the  sodium  peroxide ; 
under  these  circumstances,  sodium  manganate  is  not  formed.  Some  grey 
irons  cannot  be  crushed  or  ground ;  to  these,  the  method  is  not  applio- 
able,  but  in  their  case  the  evolution  method  answers  all  requirements. 

L.  DE  K. 

Optical  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  By 
Aglot  {BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1897,  [iii],  16,  855— 862).— This  method 
depends  on  the  opacity  produced  by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  to 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  measured  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
described  by  the  author  in  another  paper.  Accurate  results  can  only 
be  obtained  in  alcoholic  solution,  impurities  vitiate  the  results. 

M.  W.  T. 

Modification  of  the  Gunning  Method  for  Nitrates.  By  John 
Fields  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1896,  18,  1102— 1104).— From  0-7  to 
3'5  grams  of  the  sample  is  introduced  into  a  250 — 500  c.c.  digestion 
flask,  and  30  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  1  gram  of  salicylic  acid 
is  added,  and  the  whole  gently  heated  to  dissolve  the  nitrates ;  6 — 7 
grams  of  potassium  sulphide  is  then  added  in  small  portions,  the  flask 
being  well  shaken  after  each  addition.  The  heat  is  now  rapidly  in- 
creased untU  the  mixture  boils,  and  after  the  end  of  an  hour  the  liquid 
is  allowed  to  cool;  it  is  then  diluted,  rendered  alkaline,  and  the 
ammonia  distilled  off  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  modification  appears  to  be  the  short 
time  of  boiling  and  the  obviation  of  frothing.  L.  de  K. 

Quantitative  Separation  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony.  By 
OscAB  PiLOTY  and  Alfred  Stock  (J5er.,  1897,  30,  1649— 1655). —The 
^^b8tance  is  placed  in  a  roui^d-botton^ed  flask  of  about  300  c.c.  capacity, 
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and  is  then  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  flask  is  fitted  up  as  if  for  steam  distillation,  except  that  the  longer 
tube  is  provided  with  a  T-piece  at  its  upper  extremity  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  both  hydrogen  chloride  and  hydrogen  sulphide  gases, 
and  that  the  shorter  tube  is  bent  and  passes  into  a  receiver  of  about 
600  c.c.  capacity  surrounded  with  ice.  The  contents  of  the  round 
flask  are  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  is 
passed  through.  When  the  whole  apparatus  has  become  fllled  with 
steam,  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  admitted  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
small  bubbles  per  second.  The  distillation  is  continued  until  only  a 
few  c.c.  of  liquid  remain  in  the  flask,  an  operation  which  requires  ^--f 
of  an  hour.  All  the  arsenic  is  found  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of 
the  trisulphide,  mixed  with  free  sulphur ;  it  is  collected,  dissolved 
in  as  little  dilute  potash  as  possible,  and  then  oxidised  with  bromine 
water,  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  contents 
of  the  flask  briskly  boiled  until  all  traces  of  free  bromine  have  dis- 
appeared. The  clear  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  then  heated  at  70^ 
for  3  hours  while  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through, 
the  gas  is  also  kept  passing  through  as  the  solutions  cools,  and  the 
saturated  solution  is  then  put  aside  for  12  hours,  when  the  arsenic 
pentasulphide  may  be  collected  on  to  a  €k>och  crucible,  washed  with 
water,  absolute  alcohol,  pure  carbon  bisulphide,  alcohol,  and  dry  ether, 
then  dried  at  105°  and  weighed.  The  antimony  may  be  estimated  in 
the  clear  solution  left  in  the  round-bottomed  flask  by  precipitating  as 
sulphide,  and  treating  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  arsenic  penta- 
sulphide. The  results  are  correct,  and  the  complete  operation  occupies 
but  9  hours.  It  presents  several  advantages  over  E.  Fischer's  method 
(Armalen,  1881,  208,  186),  or  the  various  modifications  suggested  by 
Huf Schmidt,  or  by  Classen  and  Ludwig  (Abstr.,  1885,  932).  It  is 
also  much  quicker  than  the  method  suggested  by  Fried heim  and 
Michaelis  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  415).  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Pig  Iron.  By  Bebtrand  S.  Sumhrbs 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  1087— 1091).— The  old  oxygen  com- 
bustion process  has  never  been  excelled  as  regards  accuracy,  but  with 
refractory  residues  the  time  required  for  a  combustion  may  be  about 
3  hours,  which  renders  the  process  unsuitable  to  works  chemists. 

The  author  has  substituted  a  platinum  tube  for  the  usual  porcelain 
or  glass  tube,  and  uses  a  specially  constructed  purifying  and  absorption 
apparatus,  for  details  of  which  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 
The  chief  characteristic  is  that  rubber  connections  are  avoided,  the  only 
rubber  in  use  being  at  the  ends  of  the  combustion  tube. 

An  analysis  may  be  completed  in  something  like  20  minutes. 

L.  DE  K. 

Simplification  of  Organic  Elementary  AnalyBis.  By  Maxi- 
MiLiANO  Dennstbdt  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  1590— -1597).— The  author*s 
method  of  analysis  admits  of  the  simultaneous  determination  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  halogen.  The  combustion  tube  is  83  cm.  in 
length,  and  rests  in  an  iron  trough  which  is  heated  by  Teclu  burners, 
the  usual  form  of  combustion  furnace  being  discarded.  A  layer  of 
platinum  black,  6 — 8  cm,  long,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the 
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orgaDic  compound  being  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  boat 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  metal ;  the  usual  form  of 
apparatus  for  absorbing  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  is  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  combustion  is  carried  out  from  the  begin- 
ning in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  Supposing  the  substance  to  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  halogen^  there  are  inserted 
between  the  platinum  black  and  absorption  apparatus  four  weighed 
boats,  two  of  silver  foil  containing  molecular  silver,  the  others  being  of 
porcelain,  and  filled  with  lead  peroxide.  Then  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  silver  boats  is  regarded  as  halogen  and  SO4,  whilst  the 
lead  peroxide  boats  take  up  NO2  and  SOg ;  the  lead  peroxide  must  then 
be  extracted  with  33  per  cent,  alcohol  to  remove  lead  nitrate,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  thereby  determined.  From  these  data  the  per- 
centage of  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  halogen  may  be  calculated. 

M.  O.  F. 

Ferrooyanides  of  Zinc  euid  Manganese.  By  EpicaND  H. 
MiLLEB  {J,  Arn&r.  Gh&in.  Soc,  1896,  18,  1100— 1102).— A  preliminary 
note  regarding  the  composition  of  metallic  ferrocyanides.  The  author 
is  of  opinion  that  when  titrating  a  zinc  solution  by  means  of  potassiutn 
ferrocyanide,  the  precipitate  does  not  consist  of  pure  zinc  ferrocyanide, 
but  that  it  invariably  contains  potassium. 

The  pure  compound  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
hydrogen  ferrocyanide  on  zinc  oxide;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
manganese. 

The  author  recommends  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  platinic 
chloride  as  a  very  satisfactory  indicator  during  the  titration.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  uranium  acetate,  in  a  hot  solution.  The  end 
reaction  is  a  bright  emerald-green  which  takes  a  few  seconds  to 
develop.  L.  be  K. 

Estimation  of  Mercury.  By  Georges  DenigI^.  {SuU.  ^oc. 
Chifn.t  1897,  [iii],  15,  862 — 871). — ^To  a  solution  containing  any 
mercuric  salt,  a  known  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  is  added.  After 
addition  of  ammonia  and  some  potassium  iodide,  the  mixture  is  titrated 
with  deci normal  silver  nitrate  solution,  the  appearance  of  silver  iodide 
indicating  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  quantity  of  mercuric  salt  can 
be  calculated  from  the  equation  :  2nKCN  -\-  wHgX"  +  (n  —  m)  AgNOjj  = 
mHg{GN\  +  KjX"  +  n- wAgCN,KON -h  (?* - m)KNO^,  The  reaction, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  not  quite  complete,  and  consequently  a  cor- 
rection must  be  applied  to  the  results.  M.  W.  T. 

Microohemical  Reaction  for  Didymium.  By  Fedbbico  Chaves 
T  P^eez  del  Fulgab  and  Fedebtgo  Relimpio  y  Obtega  {Anal.  Soc, 
Eapan.  Hist.  NaL,  1895,  24,  Actas  75— 77).— The  crystals  obtained 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  the  method  described  by  Behrens  are 
figured  and  described ;  they  consist  of  a  hexagonal  prism  and  basal 
plane  with  rounded  faces,  and  are  sometimes  twinned.  The  optical 
characters  conform  with  the  hexagonal  symmetry,  and  the  birefrin- 
gence is  strong.  L.  J.  S. 

Separation  of  Manganese  firom  Tungstic  Add ;  Estimation 
of  Molybdenum.     By  Walteb  T.  Taoqabt  and  Edgab  F.  Smith  {J. 
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Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  1896,  18,  1053— 1054).— The  authors  state  that 
manganese  chloride  cannot  be  separated  from  sodium  tungstate  by 
means  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride ;  no  better  results  were  obtained  by  using  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium carbonate.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  fusion  with  an  alkali 
carbonate  might  be  successful. 

In  the  course  of  an  analysis,  molybdenum  is  often  obtained  as  sul- 
phide, which  it  is  difficult  to  convert  into  a  weighable  form.  The 
authors  6nd  that  the  dry  sulphide,  when  ignited  with  anhydrous 
oxalic  acid,  rapidly  burns  to  the  pure  trioxide.  L.  dk  K. 

Separation  of  Vanadium  f^om  Arsenic.  By  Charles  Field 
and  Edgae  F.  Smith  {J.  ATner.  C/iem.  Soc.,  1896,  18,  1051—1052).— 
The  authors  have  found  that  arsenic  may  be  completely  separated 
from  vanadium  by  heating  the  mixed  sulphides  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
chloride  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  250^. 

The  arsenic  is  completely  volatilised,  whilst  the  vanadium  is  left 
behind  in  the  boat.  The  method,  in  addition  to  being  satisfactory 
from  an  analytical  point  of  view,  certainly  forms  a  very  excellent 
means  of  freeing  vanadium  from  arsenic.  L.  de  K. 

MetaJ  Separations  by  means  of  Gaseous  Hydrogen  Chloride. 
By  J.  Bird  Mover  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,,lS96,  18,  1029—1044). — 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride 
in  analysis.  The  most  convenient  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  drop  sul- 
phuric acid  from  a  tap  funnel  into  strong  hydrochloric  acid  contained 
in  a  3-litre  flask.  The  gas  is  then  dried  by  passing  it  through  two 
wash  bottles  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  Anally  through  a  odcium 
chloride  tower.  The  substance  to  be  acted  on  is  weighed  out  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  and  the  latter  is  placed  in  a  combustion  tube  made  of 
hard  glass. 

The  oxides  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  are  completely  vola- 
tilised as  chlorides  at  a  temperature  varying  from  130°  to  180%  whilst 
those  of  lead,  copper,  cadmium,  zinc,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  are  not 
volatilised  at  that  temperature,  so  that  their  chlorides  remain  in  the 
boat  and  may  be  weighed.  Copper  oxide  is,  however,  but  superficially 
acted  on,  and,  if  it  is  mixed  with  bismuth  oxide,  it  should  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  before  heating  it  in  the  current  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  to  volatilise  the  bismuth. 

The  process  is,  therefore,  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  separation 
of  antimony,  arsenic,  or  bismuth  from  any  of  the  others.  When  iron 
is  present  it  cannot  be  employed,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
volatilisation  of  a  little  ferric  chloride.  The  only  drawback  seems  to 
be  the  very  long  time  (average  7  hours)  necessary  to  expel  the  volatile 
chlorides.  L.  de  K. 

Solubility  of  Bismuth  Sulphide  in  Alkali  Sulphides.  By 
George  C.  Stone  {J.  Amer,  C/ievi.  Soc,  1896,  18,  1091).— Stillman 
(this  vol.,  ii,  127)  has  proved  that  when  a  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt  is 
neutralised  with  aqueous  soda  and  then  heated  with  excess  of  sodium 
sulphide,  a  considerable  amount  of  bismuth  sulphide  dissolves  in  that 
reagent. 
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The  author  confirms  this  statement,  but  he  also  finds  that  bismuth 
sulphide  precipitated  from  an  acid  solution  by  means  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  not  soluble  when  heated  with  excess  of  an  alkali  sulphide. 

L.  DE  K. 

Separation  of  Bismuth  firom  Lead.  By  Arthur  L.  Benkert 
and  Edgar  F.  Smith  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1896,  18,  1055—1056). 
— ^The  authors  state  that  bismuth  may  be  completely  separated  from 
lead  by  boiling  the  nearly  neutralised  solution  with  excess  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  formate  containing  a  little  formic  acid.  The  precipitate 
contains  a  little  lead  from  which  it  may  be  completely  freed  by  redis- 
solving  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  a  second  time.  The  basic  bis- 
muth formate  thus  obtained  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitated  as  usual  with  ammonium  carbonate.  L.  de  K. 

Quantitative  Testing  of  Ethereal  Oils.  By  Schimmel  akd  Co. 
(C/iem.  Cc7i<r.,1896,ii,977— 978;  from  Schimmel  and  Co. 's  ^encA<,  1896, 
October.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  333—540). — Bergamot  oil  has  a  sp. 
gr.  =  0-882— 0-886  at  15°,  and  a  rotatory  power  =  +8°  to  +20°  at 
15 — 20°  (100  mm.  tube).  The  specific  gravity  is  reduced  by  adulteration 
with  turpentine  oil,  citron  oil,  orange  oil,  alcohol,  and  distUled  bergamot 
oil,  whilst  fatty  oils,  cedar- wood  oil  and  gurjun  balsam  oil  increase  it. 
The  pure  oil  dissolves  in  half  a  part  or  more  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
but  80  per  cent,  alcohol  does  not  form  a  clear  solution  with  all  oils, 
probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  wax-like  substances  introduced  into 
the  oil  by  pressing  the  rind.  The  residue  after  evaporation  ajnounts 
to  5 — 6  per  cent.,  and  consists  mostly  of  bergaptene ;  more  than  6  per 
cent,  residue  indicates  the  presence  of  fatty  oil.  The  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  oil  is  linalylic  acetate,  CjoH^yOAc,  which  amounts 
to  30 — 40  per  cent.  This  is  determined  by  boiling  2  grams  of  oil  with 
10  c.c.  of  semi-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  for  half 
an  hour  and  determining  the  excess  of  alkali  in  the  cold  solution  after 
addition  of  water  by  means  of  semi-normal  sulphuric  acid,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  percentage  of  acetate  x  is  formed 
from  the  formula  x  =  o-^^^^ ,  where  y  is  the  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  used 
and  g  the  weight  of  oil  taken. 

Oil  of  lemon  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0-858— 0-861  at  15°,  and  the  rotatory 
power  at  20°=  -»-59°  to  +67°,  usually  only  64°  (the  difference  in  the 
angle  of  rotation  at  temperatures  from  10—20°,  for  1°=  -9',  from 
20 — 30°  =  -  8*2°).  Adulteration  with  turpentine  oil  alone  is  easily 
detected  by  the  decreased  rotation.  The  presence  of  orange  oil  with 
turpentine  oil  may  be  proved  by  slow  distillation,  when  the  first  distil- 
late which  contains  the  pinene  of  boiling  point  lower  than  that  of 
limonene,  possesses  a  considerably  lower  rotatory  power  than  that  of 
the  original  oil 

Orange  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0-848—0-852  at  15°,  and  a  rotatory  power 
at  20°'=  +96°  to  +98°  (100  mm.  tube).  All  adulterants,  such  as 
turpentine  oil,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  lemon,  cause  a  considerable  reduction  of 
rotatory  power.  Turpentine  oil  may  be  recognised  by  the  same  method 
as  that  iised  in  the  case  of  oil  of  lemon. 

Lavender  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0-883— 0*895  at  15°,  and  the  rotatory 
power  at  20°  =  -4°  to  -8°  (100  mm.  tube).    The  pure  oU  forms  a 
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clear  solution  in  three  times  its  volume  and  more  of  70  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Linalylic  acetate  with  some  geranylic  acetate  is  the  main 
constituent  of  the  oil.  The  former  is  determined  as  in  the  case  of 
bergamot  oil,  and  should  amount  at  least  to  30  per  cent. ;  very  good 
oils  contain  40  per  cent,  and  m«re. 

In  oil  of  cloves,  methylic  alcohol  and  f urfuraldehyde  have  been  de- 
tected; the  latter  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  darkening  of  various 
ethereal  oils. 

In  American  peppermint  oil,  amylic  alcohol  and  small  quantities  of 
sulphur  compounds,  probably  for  the  most  part  dimethylic  sulphide, 
were  detected. 

Oil  of  rue  has  a  sp.  gr.  =0-833 — 0  840,  and  a  rotatory  power 
=  +0°  13'  to  +2°  10'  (100  mm.  tube).  The  pure  oil  forms  a  clear 
Bolution  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol, and  solidifies  at  8 — 10°  inconsequence 
of  the  separation  of  its  main  constituent,  methyl  nonyl  ketone. 

French  or  Italian  oil  of  rosemary  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  more  than  0'900, 
and  a  slight  dextrorotatory  power.  The  pure  oil  forms  a  clear  solu- 
tion in  half  a  part  and  more  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  as  also  in  10  parts 
of  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  E.  W.  W. 

Ghemico-leg€kl  Detection  of  Alkcdoids  and  Narcotio  Sub- 
stances. By  Albert  Hilqer  and  K.  Jansbn  (ZeiL  anal.  Chem,y 
1897, 36,  344—346;  from  Forachungsher.  uber  LebensmiUel,  1,  14,  30).— 
The  authors  have  applied  the  method  of  KUster  (Zeit.  anal,  Chem.,  29, 
118)  to  the  separation  of  the  above  substances.  The  method  consists 
in  treating  the  material  to  be  examined  with  alcoholic  tartaric  acid, 
evaporating  the  filtered  extract  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  extracting 
the  powdered  mass,  first  in  an  acid  condition,  and  then  after  making 
alkaline,  with  ether  and  with  chloroform  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor. 

Strychnine  is  not  extracted  by  ether,  whether  acid  or  alkaline. 
Chloroform  extracts  notable  proportions  from  the  acid  mass,  but  the 
greater  part  after  rendering  alkaline.  When  strychnine  or  brucine 
has  been  mixed  with  decomposed  animal  matter,  the  ethereal  extracts 
contain  only  ptomaines.  When  potato  or  beer  is  present,  the  ethereal 
extract  from  the  acid  mass  will  contain  solanidine  or  hop-resin,  the 
alkaline  ether  extract,  and  the  chloroform  extracts  contain  the 
alkaloids. 

From  animal  and  vegetable  matters  mixed  with  atropine,  the  acid 
ethdr  extracts  only  traces  of  the  alkaloid  ;  the  acid  chloroform  extracts 
the  bulk  of  the  atropine.     The  alkaline  extracts  contain  only  traces. 

Veratrine  is  extracted  by  both  solvents,  from  both  acid  and  alkaline 
masses,  but  chloroform  is  the  better  solvent. 

Colchicine  and  digitalin  are  best  extracted  by  chloroform  after 
making  alkaline,  although  traces  are  extracted  in  the  other  three  cases. 

Morphine  is  not  extracted  by  either  solvent  from  an  acid  mass,  but 
both  solvents,  as  well  as  amylic  alcohol,  remove  it  from  the  alkaline 
mass. 

The  extracts  containing  the  alkaloids  are  as  a  rule  colourless. 

M.  J.  S. 
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Chemioal  Action  of  Light.  By  John  Gibson  (Zeit.  physikal. 
Chem.,  1897,  23,  349— 354).— The  author  contends  that  in  all  cases 
the  chemical  action  of  light  is  such  that  the  new  products  have  a 
higher  conductivity  than  the  original.  Thus  the  effects  on  selenium, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  mercuric  sulphide  are  all  of  this  nature.  By 
^he  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  the  decomposition  of 
silver  and  mercury  salts,  the  resulting  products  have  increased  con- 
ductivity. Under  the  influence  of  light,  lead  oxide  changes  to  the 
peroxide,  and  manganous  hydrate  oxidises,  in  each  case  with  increase 
•of  conductivity.  The  action  on  solutions  of  chlorine,  potassium  iodide, 
and  bromine  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  an  apparent  exception  is 
found  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  light.  This 
is,  however,  not  an  exception,  as  the  conductivity  of  nitric  acid  solu- 
tions increases  up  to  32  per  cent.,  when  the  maximum  is  reached, 
wlulst  the  decomposition  by  light  cease3  when  the  concentration  has 
fallen  to  47  per  cent.  Other  examples  are  also  given,  but  the  author 
points  out  that  this  simple  and  general  law  may  be  masked  by 
secondary  reactions  between  the  products  initially  formed. 

L.  M.  J. 

Action  of  lAght  on  Qaseous  Miztores,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Hydrogen  euid  Chlorine.  By  Abmand  Gautieb  and  H.  H^ieb 
{Compt.  rend.y  1897,  124,  1128— 1133).— The  experiments  were  made 
with  pure  hydrogen  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  chlorine  pi'epared 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  manganese  peroxide  precipitated 
by  dilute  nitric  add  from  solutions  of  the  (1)  "bichloride."  Whether 
dry  or  moist,  the  two  gases  do  not  combine  in  the  dark,  no  niatter 
how  long  they  may  remain  in  contact. 

Direct  experiments  showed  that  practically  no  combination  of  the  two 
gases  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  the  light  of  a  candle  equivalent 
to  0*1  of  a  carcel,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  1  metre,  and  only  traces 
of  hydrogen  chloride  are  formed  even  after  exposure  to  this  light  for 
several  days,  provided  the  gases  are  pure  and  dry. 

0.  H.  B. 

Isomerism  of  Position  euid  Rotatory  Power.  By  Philippe  A. 
OuTB  {Btdl.  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  1157— 1160).— From  the 
results  of  Frankland  and  Wharton  (Trans.,  1896,  1309  and  1583)  and 
others,  it  appears  that  para-  derivatives  are  more  active  than  meta-, 
and  meta-  more  active  than  ortho-.  This  result  is  in  harmony  with  the 
relative  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  several  groups,  but,  as 
the  author  points  out,  the  variation  of  the  product  of  asymmetry 
might  occur  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ortho-compound  would  exhibit 
the  greatest,  and  the  para-compound  the  smallest  activity.  From  the 
relative  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  different  groups,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  a  compound  containing  the  phenyl  group  would 
have  a  greater  or  smaller  rotatory  power  than  a  compound  containing 
:the  tolyl  group.     This  is,  however,  not  always  the  case,  as  the  phenyl 
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derivative  Bometimes  occupies  an  intermediate  position  among  the 
three  tolyl  derivatives,  showing  that  the  constitution  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  a  substituting  group  influences  the  rotation.  H.^C. 

Two  Methods  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Dielectrio  Con* 
stant  and  Electrical  Absorption  with  Rapid  Vibrations.  By 
Paul  Dbude  (Zeit,  physikal,  Chem,,  1897,  23,  267— 326).— The  more 
rapid  vibrations  are  more  convenient  than  the  ordinary  slower  dis- 
charges owing  to  their  applicability  in  the  case  of  conductors.  The 
method  first  described  consists  of  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the 
wave-length  in  air  and  in  the  liquid  examined.  An  ordinary  form  of 
Hert2dan  oscillator  is  employed,  and  the  position  of  the  nodes  determined 
(1)  when  the  wires  are  in  air,  (2)  when  they  pass  through  a  trough  of 
the  liquid.  For  non-absorbing  liquids,  the  dielectric  constant  is  given 
by  the  square  of  this  ratio,  in  the  case  of  absorbing  liquids  by 
r*(l  —  o*)  where  a  is  the  absorption  coefficient.  For  conductors,  the 
absorption  coefficient  can  be  calculated  from  the  conductivity,  but  in 
the  case  of  liquids  showing  anomalous  absorption,  that  is,  which 
absorb,  but  do  not  conduct,  the  absorption  was  determined  by  the  pre- 
paration of  aqueous  solutions  of  equal  absorbing  power,  as  shown  by 
the  number  of  nodes  observable.  In  the  second  method,  condensers, 
filled  with  (1)  air,  (2)  the  compound  required,  were,  by  means  of  an 
adjustable  length  of  wire,  brought  into  resonance  with  the  oscillator  and 
their  capacities,  and  in  this  way  the  dielectric  constant  was  determined. 
This  method  could  also  be  employed  for  solids,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
finding  the  temperature  coefficient,  and  for  rare  liquids.  The  results 
of  the  author  for  varying  mixtures  of  methylic  alcohol  and  water  give 
a  perfect,  unbroken  line,  and  thus  differ  from  those  obtained  by  Thwing, 
which  exhibited  many  breaks.  Unbroken  or  regular  curves  in  close 
agreement  with  the  numbers  calculated  by  the  mixture  rule  were 
obtained  also  for  propionic  acid  and  water,  acetone  and  bensene,  and 
acetone  and  water.  A  large  number  of  liquids  and  solids  were 
examined,  and  tables  are  given,  but  the  results  are  frequently  not  in 
accord  with  those  of  other  observers.  This,  however,  is  in  many  cases 
probably  due  to  the  difference  in  the  wave-length,  as  experiments 
with  acetaldehyde,  benzaldehyde,  acetone,  and  diethyl  ketone  show  the 
variability  of  the  dielectric  constant  with  the  wave-length,  that  is, 
measure  the  electric  dispersion.  The  connection  between  the  anoma- 
lous dispersion  and  chemical  constitution  is  also  discussed,  the  effect 
being  apparently  indicative  of  hydroxyl  groups  (see  this  voL,  ii,  303). 

L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  Proximity  of  Substances  on  Voltaic  Action. 
By  Gbobge  Gore  {Phil.  Mag,,  1897,  [v],  43,  440—457).— The  author 
has,  on  a  previous  occasion,  shown  that  the  difference  of  pressure  due 
to  gravity  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  a  vertical  column  of  an 
electrolyte  about  3  metres  high,  on  two  perfectly  similar  electrodes 
of  the  same  metal  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  column,  produced 
a  very  feeble  current.  If  gravity,  by  producing  pressure,  exerts  an 
extremely  minute  influence  on  chemical  and  voltaic  action,  similar 
effects,  although  excessively  minute  ones,  must  be  produced  by  the 
gravitative  action  of  a  large  mass  of  metal  or  other  substance  on  a 
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voltaic  electrode  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  column  of  electrolyte 
presented  to  it.  Experiments  confirming  this  view  are  described  in 
the  paper.  H.  G. 

BfTeot  of  Ghreat  Ourrent-Btrengrth  on  the  Conductivity  of 
Meotrolytes.  By  Thbodobs  W.  Riohards  and  John  Trowbridge 
(Phil.  Mag.,  1897,  [v],  43,  376— 378).— As  the  authors'  method  of 
determining  resistance  by  measuring  its  damping  effect  on  electric 
oscillations  applies  to  electrolytes,  provided  that  the  resistance  to  be 
measured  is  less  than  20  ohms,  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  intense  current  involved  in  the  discharge  of  a  large  con- 
denser is  capable  of  causing  any  change  in  the  condition  of  an  electro- 
lyte. It  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  concentrated  copper  sulphate 
and  sine  sulphate  solutions  is  not  essentially  altered  by  great  alterations 
in  the  strength  of  the  current.  That  the  strong  instantaneous  current, 
which  alters  so  much  the  resistance  of  gases,  has  so  little  effect  on 
solutions,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  mass  and  specific  heat  of  th^ 
material,  which  must  be  warmed  in  the  latter  case.  H.  G. 

Thermo-electrio  Properties  of  some  Liquid  Metcds.  By 
William  Bkckit  Bubnib  {FhiL  Mag.,  1897,  [v],43,  397— 410).— Tin, 
lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury  were  each  thermo-electrically  compared 
with  copper,  the  tested  metal  being  contained  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  so 
that  the  observations  could  be  pushed  to  temperatures  considerably 
above  those  of  the  melting  metals,  and  the  changes  in  the  thermo- 
electric properties  during  the  process  of  melting  observed.  About  the 
melting  point,  a  small  variation  of  temperature  produces  a  considerable 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  thermo-electric  curve.  The  effect  is 
smallest  with  lead,  with  tin  it  is  larger,  and  with  bismuth  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  metal  changing  during  melting  from  an  exceedingly 
active  thermo-electric  metal  to  one  very  similar  to  lead  in  its  thermo- 
electric properties.  With  mercury,  also,  a  great  change  takes  place  at 
the  melting  point.  H.  G. 

Heats  of  Vaporisation  of  Liquids.  By  S.  Boslington  Milker 
{FhU.  Mag.,  1897,  [v]  43,  291— 304).— The  author  shows  that  the 
internal  heat  of  vaporisation  of  a  liquid  may  be  expressed  by^the 

formula,    L»«_|  ^^^^  log.o^^^  +  ^^- jr^^  J  m  which  t;  and 

v'  are  the  specific  volumes  of  the  liquid  and  saturated  vapour  respec- 
tively. The  quantity  h,  although  not  constant,  has  a  value  satisfying 
van  der  Waals's  equation,  (p  4-  a/v^){v  -  6)  =  RT/M,  v  being  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  and  a  an  absolute  constant.  H.  C. 

D3mainic8  of  Homogeneous  Endothermic  and  Exothermio 
Chemioal  Reactions.  By  Michel  Petrovitch  {Campt.  r&nd.,  1897, 
124,  1344 — 1346). — A  calculation  of  approximate  relationships  b^ 
tween  temperature,  time,  and  the  masses  of  reacting  substances  in  any 
homogeneous  system  in  which  chemical  changes  are  taking  place. 

H.  C. 
Gradual  Change  and  Thermodynamics.     By  Piebbe  Duhem 
(Zeit.  phyBxkal.  Chem.,  1897,  23,  193— 266).— The  author  investigates 
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at  considerable  length  the  thermodynamical  equations  applicable  to 
the  case  of  the  slow  alteration  of  a  substance  which  tends  to  reach  a 
final  natural  state.  Such  a  slow  change  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  sulphur,  for  which  the  freezing  point  is  a  maximuin  when  the  sulphur 
is  previously  kept  at  a  temperature  of  121°.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  melted  sulphur  gradually  changes  to  a  modiOcation  containing  the 
element  in  two  states,  and  that  the  freezing  point  depends  on  the  ratio 
of  these,  the  author  applies  his  previous  thermodynamical  deductions 
to  the  sulphur  changes.  The  velocity  of  solidification  of  overcooled 
melted  sulphur  at  any  particular  temperature  varies  according  to  its 
previous  history,  and  the  dependence  of  this  velocity  on  (1)  Uie  tem- 
perature of  the  melted  sulphur,  (2)  the  time  during  which  it  was  kept 
at  this  temperature,  and  (3)  the  time  of  overcooling  are  all  proved  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  theoretical  deductions.  The  velocity  of  the 
change  from  monoolinic  to  rhombic  sulphur  is,  in  a  similar  manner, 
dependent  on  the  previous  history,  and  the  results  are  again  found  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  theory.  The  changes  in  monoclinic  sulphur 
when  kept  for  a  long  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  the  c^eot 
of  repeated  crystallisations  are  considered,  and  also  the  slow  changes  of 
rhombic  sulphur  at  different  temperatures  and  the  effect  of  repeated 
melting  and  solidification.  The  author  finally  investigates  the  cyclical 
change  by  which  the  sulphur  finally  returns  to  its  original  state,  and 
shows  that  in  this  case  the  well  known  Olausius  inequality  holds  good. 

L.  M.  J. 

Reduction  of  the  Freezing  Point  of  an  Aqueous  Solution. 
By  A.  PoNSOT  (Bidl.  JSoc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  1073—1078.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  636.) — The  author  describes  the  ideal  conditions  which 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  maintained  in  determining -the  freezing 
points  of  dilute  solutions,  the  prevention  of  any  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  from  the  solution  being  one  of  the  most  important.  He 
criticises  Raoult*s  conclusions  on  this  subject.  H.  C. 

Means  of  Recognising  a  Good  Method  of  Oryosoopy.  By  A. 
PoNSOT  {Compt,  rend.,  1897,  124,  1227— 1230).— A  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  influence  of  superfusion  on  determinations  of  the 
freezing  points  of  solutions,  and  the  correction  thereby  rendered 
necessary.  G.  H.  B. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Zinc  Hydroxide.    By  Gustavs  Massol 
{BuU.  Soc,  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  1104— 1105).— Since 
G^'Kfi^  +  ZnOBoh^  +15-37  Gal. 
GgH^Oj  +  Za(0H)2  sol.  =  +  1 1  -05  Gal. 
and  the  heat  of  fusion  of  H20=    -  1'43  Gal.,  it  follows  that 

ZnO  sol. 4- H2O  sol.  =  Zn(0H)2  sol.  +  289  Gal. 
The  heat  of  hydration  of  zinc  oxide  is  therefore  exothermic,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  other  oxides.  J.  J.  S. 

Thermochemistry  of  the  Sodioacetylenes.  ByGAMiLLEMATiGNON 
{Oompt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  1026— 1028).— The  violent  action  of  water 
on  the  sodioicetylenes  was  regulated  by  placing  the  compressed  sub- 
stance in  a  small  inverted  glass  vessel  which  was  immersed  in  the 
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calorimeter.    In  some  experiment s,  the  sodioacetylene  was  decomposed 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  others  by  water. 

02HNa  sol.  +  HCl  diss.  =  CgHg  gas  +  NaCI  diss,  develops  +  28-3  Cal. 
CjHNa  sol.  +  HgO  =  CgHg  gas  +  NaOH  diss,  develops  + 145  Cal. 

and  it  follows  that 

C2(diamond)  +  H  +  Na  sol.  =  C^HNa  sol  absorbs  -  29-2  Cal. 

Further : 

C2Na2  sol.  +  2HC1  diss.  =  CgHg  gas  +  2NaCl  diss,  develops  +  6496  Cal. 
CgNsg  sol.  +  2H2O  =  CgHj  gas  +  2NaOH  diss,  develops  +  376  Cal. 

and  hence 

02(diamond)  +  Nag  sol.  =  CgNa^  sol.  absorbs  -  8*8  Cal. 

It  follows  that 

C2H2  gas  +  Na = CaNaH  sol.  +  H  develops  +  28  9  Cal. 
CgHg  gas  +  Nag  =  C^Nag  sol.  +  Hg  develops  +  493  Cal. 
The  thermal  value  of  the  first  hydrogen  is  comparable  with  that  of 
the  alcoholic  function  of  the  tertiary  alcohols  ;  the  value  of  the  second 
hydrogen  is  distinctly  lower. 

Both  the  sodium  derivatives  are  endothermic  and  retain  part  of  the 
energy  of  the  acetylene  molecule,  which  they  resemble  in  decomposing 
with  liberation  of  carbon  when  their  temperature  is  raised  rapidly. 
When  pure,  they  can  be  handled  without  danger,  and  are  not  sensitive 
to  percussion  or  friction,  but  if  mixed  with  oxidising  agents  they  be- 
come violently  explosive  and  as  a  rule  are  sensitive  to  friction. 

C.  BLB. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Sodioacetylenes.  By  Egbert  de  Fobcrand 
{C(ympt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  1153— 1155).— -If  Matignori's  results  (pre- 
ceding abstract)  are  recalculated  with  +  43*08  Cal.  as  the  value  of  the 
reaction  Na  +  Aq,  the  numbers  +28*58,  +48*56,  and  +19*98  are  ob- 
tained instead  of  those  given  by  Matigoon  (  +  28*9,  +  49*3,  and  +  20*4) 
who  probably  took  Na  + Aq=  +43*45  Cal. 

Matignon's  conclusion  that  the  thermal  value  of  the  first  displace- 
able  hydrogen  approximates  to  that  of  tertiary  alcohols,  can  only  be 
arrived  at  if  the  heat  of  solidification  of  the  acetylene  is  neglected. 
From  Villard's  results  on  the  heats  of  formation  of  hydrates  of  gases, 
and  the  known  heat  of  solidification  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  seems 
vdry  probable  that  the  heat  of  solidification  of  acetylene  is  about 
+  6*54  Cal.,  and  if  this  value  is  adopted,  the  following  results  are 
obtained : 

CjBLj  sol.  +  Na  sol. «  CgHNa  sol.  +  H  gas  develops  +  22*04  Cal. 

CgHj  sol.  +  Na,  sol. = CjNag  sol.  +  H  gas       „         +42  02  Cal. 

CgHNa  sol.  +  Na  sol.  =  CjNa,  sol.  +  H  gas     „         + 19*98  Cal. 

iCjHj  soL  +  Na  sol.  =  JCjNaj  sol.  +  H  gas  „  +  21  -01  Cal. 
It  is  clear  that,  when  calculated  on  this  basis,  the  thermal  value  of 
the  first  hydrogen  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  tertiary  alcohols. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  hydrogen  is  much  greater  than  can  be  attributed  to  ex- 
perimental errors,  but  many  analogous  cases  are  known.      C.  H.  B. 
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Caloulation  of  the  Calorific  Power  of  Coals  by  Dulong's 
Law.  By  Georges  Abth  (BuU.  Soe.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15, 
1112—1116.  Compare  ibid.,  1895,  [iii],  13,  820).— The  author  has 
examined  13  specimens  of  coal  from  Bascaup  (ibid.,  [iii],  7,  478)  and 
finds  that  in  each  case  the  calorific  power  as  determined  by  experiment 
agrees  with  that  deduced  from  Dulong's  formula.  J.  J.  S. 

Calculation  of  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Gases  based 
on  a  Theory  of  Valency.  By  Joachim  Sperbeb  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1897,  14,  374 — 378).— The  author  makes  use  of  his  theory  of  valency 
(this  vol.,  ii.,  307)  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  certain  diatomic  gases.  In  this  way^  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  oxygen  are  found  to  give 
values  that  differ  but  slightly  from  000365.  H.  C. 

Variation  of  the  Dissociation  Coefficient  with  Temperature. 
By  8.  KosLiNGTON  MiLNEB  (FhU.  Mag.,  1897,  [v],  43,  286— 290).— A 
proof  of  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  dissociation  coefficient  with 
temperature,  first  worked  out  by  van't  HofE.  H.  C. 

Non-concentrating  Solutions.  By  Wilhelm  Meyerhoffeb 
(Bet.,  1897,  30,  1810— 1812).— Certain  solutions  in  contact  with  the 
dissolving  substance  undergo  no  further  concentration  on  evaporation, 
but  if  water  is  removed  from  the  system  at  all,  this  water  is  lost  by 
the  solid  salt  and  not  by  the  solution.  This  is  the  case  with  any 
solution  in  contact  with  ice,  and  in  many  systems  in  which  an  aqueous 
solution  is  in  contact  with  a  hydrated  salt.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the 
solutions  are  saturated,  they  form  points  on  a  curve  connecting  two 
multiple  points  of  different  order,  a  triple  point  with  a  quadruple 
point,  or  a  quadruple  point  with  a  quintuple.  Such  curves  have  a 
temperature  maximum  in  the  lower  multiple  point.  H.  C. 

Solubilities  of  Several  Readily  Soluble  Salts.  By  Franz 
Mylius  and  Robert  Funk  {Ber,,  1897,  30,  1716— 1725). —The 
authors  have  determined  the  solubilities  of  several  readily  soluble 
salts  which  had  hitherto  not  been  studied.  The  results  are  correct  to 
1  per  cent.  The  finely  divided  salt  was  shaken  with  water  at  1 8°  for 
at  least  an  hour,  the  excess  of  salt  was  allowed  to  subside  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  a  portion  of  the  clear  solution  was  lemoved  by 
a  pipette,  weighed,  and  analysed. 

In  the  Table,  a  gives  the  most  stable  form  of  the  compound  in  the 
presence  of  the  solution  at  18^.  The  molecules  of  salts  of  lithium, 
sodium,  and  potassium,  with  monobasic  acids,  are  doubled  in  order 
that  the  numbers  in  column  6  may  be  comparable,  b  gives  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  saturated  solutions,  c  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  salt  in  the 
solution,  d  the  amount  of  salt  in  grams  dissolved  in  100  grams  of 
water,  and  «  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  to  one  molecule  of 
anhydrous  salt  in  the  solution,  f  gives  the  melting  point  of  the 
salt  of  the  formula  given  in  the  first  column,  g  gives  the  number  of 
molecules  of  water  required  to  dissolve  one  molecule  of  the  salt,  and  h 
the  water  of  crystallisation  expressed  as  percentage  of  the  water 
required  for  solution. 

Magnesium  iodate  occurs  in  the  anhydrous  form  and  also  crystal- 
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Used  with  ^Hfi  when  deposited  bj  slowly  cooling  a  warm  saturated 
solution.  A  supersaturated  solution,  when  cooled  to  0°  and  well 
stirred,  yields  rhombic  plates  containing  lOHgO.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  this  hydrate  is  warmed,  it  melts  at  50°  to  a  clear  liquid  ; 
on  cooling  to  0°,  the  liquid  becomes  syrupy,  but  does  not  crystallise 
again  unless  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod.  Wlien  the  liquid  is  kept  at 
50°  for  several  seconds,  or  for  a  longer  time  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, water  is  given  up  and  crystals  of  the  hydrate  Mg(I03)2  +  iH^O 
are  deposited.  The  solubility  of  the  hydrate  Mg(IO3)2+10H2O  in- 
creases rapidly  with  the  temperature.  A  saturated  solution  at  0^ 
contains  but  3*1  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  salt,  whereas  a  saturated 
solution  at  50°  contains  67*5  per  cent. 

The  only  hydrate  of  zinc  iodate  which  could  be  obtained  was 
Zn(I0g)2  +  SHgO  which,  according  to  Bammelsberg,  requires  114 
parts  of  water  for  solution.* 

The  authors  have  obtained  the  hydrate  Ca(I03)n  +  GH^O  described 
by  Eammelsberg,  but  not  the  hydrate  Ca(I0g)2  +  Ih^O  described  by 
Ditte.  When  the  hydrate  Ca(I08)  +  6H20  is  suspended  in  water 
and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrate 
Ca(I03)2  +  H20. 

Saturated  solutions  of  the  hydrate  Ca(I03)2  +  GHgO  at 

0'  10**  18"  80-  40°  60°  54°  60* 

contain...  0-1       017       025       042       061       0-89       104       1-36 
per  cent,  anhydrous  salt. 

Saturated  solutions  of  the  hydrate  Ca(I03)2  +  HjO  at 

21°         86°  40°  46*  60°  60°  80°  100* 

contain...  0-37      048       052      0-54       0*59       0-65       0*79       0-94 
per  cent,  anhydrous  salt.  J.  J.  S. 

Influence  of  Water  on  the  Solubility  in  Ether  of  Certain 
Compounds.  By  Hugo  Schiff  (Zeit.  physikaL  Chem,,  1897,  23, 
355 — 356). — Fhloretin  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  0*12  per 
thousand  and  in  ether  to  the  extent  of  4  per  thousand.  By  the 
addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  water  to  the  ether,  the  solubility  increases  to 
50  per  thousand  and  by  saturation  of  the  ether  with  water  it  again 
decreases  to  35  per  thousand.  This  increase  by  addition  of  water 
cannot  be  due  to  the  formation  of  alcohol,  in  which  phloretin  is  easily 
soluble,  as  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  the  ether  only 
raises  the  solubility  to  24  per  thousand  (compare  Boedtker,  this  vol.,  ii, 
367).  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Solidiflcation.  By  Gustav  Taumann  {Zeit.  pht/sibaL 
Chem.y  1897,  23,  326— 328).— The  velocity  of  solidification  of  over- 
cooled  sulphur  and  phosphorus  was  found  by  Gernez  to  be  proportional 
to  the  overcooling.  Experiments  with  salol,  benzoic  anhydride,  benzo- 
phenone,  diphenylamine,  a-naphthylamine,  hydrocinnamic  acid,  and 
azobenzene,  however,  showed  that,  although  the  velocity  is  at  first  so 
proportionate,  yet  with  further  overcooling  the  velocity  becomes  con- 
stant. When  the  overcooling  is  so  great  that  the  heat  developed  by 
the  solidification  does  not  raise  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  pointy 
the  velocity  again  decreases  greatly.  This  is  the  case  for  benzophe- 
none  for  an  overcooling  of  90^  and  at  a  temperature  of  -  40° ;  melted 
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benzophenone  does  not  solidify  when  touched  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
Bolid,  whilst  if  then  slowly  heated,  solidification  proceeds,  but  at  first 
with  very  small  velocity.  For  phosphorus,  for  which  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  solidification  is  suj£cient  to  raise  the  temperature  26°,  the 
velocity  of  solidiBcation  at  0°  is  only  1/100  of  the  velocity  at  24°,  the 
lowest  temperature  investigated  by  Gemez.  The  maximum  velocity 
is  independent  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  is,  the  author  states,  a 
characteristic  constant  for  each  substance.  L.  M.  J. 

Application  of  the  Laws  of  Chemiofd  EquiHbri'um  to  Com- 
plex Inorganic  Compounds.  By  Wilhblm  Metbbhoffeb  {Ber., 
1897,  30,  1804— 1809)  —Friedheim  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  314)  has  pre- 
pared a  number  of  complex  inorganic  compounds  by  the  action  of 
alkali  phosphates  or  arsenates  on  chromates  and  sulphates.  These 
compounds  he  regards,  not  as  molecular  compounds,  but  as  formed  of 
complex  molecules  of  definite  atomic  structure.  This  view  the  author 
opposes  in  the  present  paper,  showing  that  the  formation  of  these  com- 
pounds takes  place  under  conditions  precisely  analogous  to  those  which 
bold  generally  for  the  formation  of  those  double  salts  which  are  usually 
regained  as  molecular  compounds.  K.  C. 

Precipitation  of  Organic  Compounds  by  Bases.  By  Mabcel 
Lachaud  {BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  1105— 1108).— Dextrin  is 
partially  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solutions  by  the  addition  of 
magnesia  or  any  of  the  alkaline  earth  carbonates,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  part  of  the  precipitating  agent  goes  into  solution.  Similar  results 
are  obtained  when  solutions  of  such  salts  as  aluminium  sulphate, 
chrome  alum,  ferric  sulphate  or  lead  nitrate  are  added  to  a  solution  of 
dextrin  and  then  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia.  Extended  experi- 
ments with  dextrin,  ferric  sulphate,  and  ammonia  showed  that  the 
whole  of  the  dextrin  can  be  precipitated  if  the  ferric  hydroxide  is  in 
large  excess ;  if,  however,  the  dextrin  is  in  large  excess,  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  and  all  the  iron  remains  in  solution.  Many  other  organic 
compounds  behave  in  much  the  same  way  as  dextrin.  J.  J.  S. 

Precipitation  of  Dextrin  by  Soils.  By  Mabcel  Lachaud  {BulL 
Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  1108— 1110).— The  author  finds  that 
different  vegetable  soils  are  capable  of  precipitating  dextrin  from  its 
solutions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  gelatin  solutions,  but  even  to  a 
greater  extent.  •  The  amount  precipitated  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a 
barren  soil  or  of  a  soil  which  has  been  calcined  than  with  an  ordinary 
fertile  soil.  J.  J.  S. 

Study  of  Capillary  Affinity.  By  Mabcel  Lachaud  (BuU.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  1110 — 1112). — ^Animal  charcoal  absorbs  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  the  amount  absorbed  depending  on  the  specimen  of 
charcoal,  and  also  on  the  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  solutions,  equilibrium  is  only  slowly  established  if  the 
charcoal  is  coarse  and  of  compact  texture ;  if,  however,  the  charcoal  is 
fine  and  light,  equilibrium  is  established  in  30—40  minutes.  The 
chief  factor  in  all  cases  of  absorption  is  the  strength  of  the  solution. 
With  mixtures  of  different  solutions,  the  action  of  animal  charcoal 
differs  considerably  according  to  the  natare  of  the  solutions  ;  in  most 
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cases,  the  charcoal  exerts  a  selective  absorbing  action.  Salicylic  acid  is 
absorbed  more  readily  than  any  of  its  salts,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
salts  increases  roughly  with  the  molecular  weight  of  the  salt.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  ^any  exact  method  for  estimating  the  values  of 
animal  charcoals.  J.  J.  S. 

A  New  Laboratory  Turbine.  By  Heineich  C.  Tbyllee  (5er., 
1897,  30,  1729 — 1731). — A  turbine  is  described  in  which  the  ordinary 
form  of  propeller  is  replaced  by  a  disc  of  iron  wire  gauze.  The  machine 
is  more  easily  regulated,  works  more  quietly,  and  requires  less  water 
than  those  constructed  on  the  old  principle.  M.  O.  F. 

A  New  Eztraction  Apparatus.  By  Emil  Diepoldeb  (Ber.,  1897, 
80,  1797 — 1798). — The  new  apparatus  is  an  improvement  on  the  form 
described  by  Schwarz  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem,,  1884,  23,  369).  The  vessel 
which  contains  the  aqueous  solution  is  a  tall  cylinder,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  the  extracting  agent  is  syphoned  by  means  of  a 
side-tube  which  leads  into  a  distilling  flask,  the  contents  of  which  can  be 
boiled.  The  vapour  is  then  led  to  the  condenser,  from  which  the  distillate 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  works  up  through  the  aqueous 
solution  to  the  surface.  Obviously,  this  form  is  applicable  only  in  the 
case  of  specifically  light  extracting  agents.  When  the  liquid  employed  has 
a  density  greater  than  that  of  water,  the  syphon  tube  leads  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  distillate  is  returned  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid. 

A  figure  illustrates  the  proportions  of  the  apparatus.         M.  O.  F. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


P  Liquefaction  of  Fluorine.  By  Hsnbi  Moissan  and  Jahes  Dewab 
{Compt.  rend.f  1897,  124,  1202 — 1205). — Fluorine  under  atmospheric 
pressure  does  not  liquefy  at  -  183°,  the  temperature  of  liquid  oxygen 
boiling  under  atmospheric  pressure,  but  if  the  pressure  on  the  oxygen 
be  reduced  so  that  the  temperature  falls  to  about  -  185°,  the  fluorine 
condenses  to  a  very  mobile,  yellowish  liquid,  the  colour  of  which 
resembles  that  of  a  long  column  of  the  gas. 

Fluorine  at  these  low  temperatures  has  no  action  on  glass,  and  if 
silicon,  boron,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  iron  is  cooled  in  liquid 
oxygen  and  then  thrown  into  an  atmosphere  of  fluorine,  it  does  not  take 
fire,  nor  is  iodine  displaced  from  iodides.  Benzene  and  terebenthene, 
however,  are  decomposed  with  incandescence  if  the  temperature  exceeds 
— 180°,  and  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  attraction  of  fluorine  for 
hydrogen  is  the  last  to  disappear  at  low  temperatures. 

When  gaseous  fluorine  is  passed  into  liquid  oxygen,  a  white,  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  forms  rapidly,  and  if  collected  on  a  filter  it  deflagrates 
violently  as  soon  as  its  temperature  rises.  This  product  is  under 
investigation.  C.  H.  B. 
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Composition  of  Nitrogen  Chloride.  By  W.  Hentschel  {Ber., 
1897,  30,  1792— 1795).— The  author's  modification  of  Balard's  method 
of  preparing  nitrogen  chloride  consists  in  mixing  solutions  of  ammonium 
•chloride  and  sodium  hypochlorite,  and  extracting  the  product  with  ben- 
zene. If  the  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  is  limited,  solutions  of 
chlorine  in  nitrogen  chloride  are  obtained,  and  are  found  to  be  of 
indefinite  composition,  but  a  homogeneous  product  is  always  formed  if 
the  molecular  proportion  of  ammonium  chloride  to  chlorine  is  equal  to 
4>r  greater  than  2:3;  the  compound  then  has  the  normal  composition, 
NCI3,  even  if  the  proportion  just  indicated  reaches  16:3. 

A  sketch  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  determining  nitrogen  in 
nitrogen  chloride  is  given  in  the  paper.  M.  O.  F. 

Action  of  Water  on  Phosphoryl  Chloride.  By  J.  Adolphe 
Besson  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  1099— 1102).— When  a  current  of 
moist  air  is  passed  through  phosphoryl  chloride,  metaphosphoryl  and 
pyrophosphoryl  chlorides  are  formed  as  well  as  phosphoric  acids,  and 
the  same  result  follows  when  cold  water  is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop 
into  well  cooled  phosphoryl  chloride.  The  products  are  difficult  to 
isolate,  but  when  distilled  under  very  low  pressure  the  residue  consists 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  metaphosphoryl  chloride,  whilst  the  distillate 
consists  of  the  pyrophosphoryl  chloride  mixed  with  some  unaltered 
phosphoryl  chloride.  At  110^,  pyrophosphoryl  chloride  decomposes  into 
phosphoryl  and  metaphosphoryl  chlorides,  and  the  latter  at  a  higher 
temperature  splits  up  into  phosphoryl  chloride  and  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride. Pyrophosphoryl  chloride,  P2O3CI4,  does  not  solidify  at  -  50^ ; 
it  dissolves  very  rapidly  in  water  with  production  of  a  slight  turbidity 
which,  however,  disappears  almost  immediately.  The  regulated  action 
•of  water  on  phosphoryl  chloride  yields  pyrophosphoryl  chloride,  meta- 
phosphoryl chloride,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  proportions  which  vary 
with  the  conditions.  The  author  has  previously  obtained,  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  phosphoryl  chloride,  a  compound,  P2O2SCI4, 
which  is  analogous  to  pyrophosphoryl  chloride,  PgOgCl^  (this  vol.,  ii, 
208).  C.  H.  B. 

Graphite,  Graphitite,  and  Graphitoid.  By  Ernst  Weinschenk 
(ZeiU.  Kryst  Min.,  1897,  28,  291—304.  Compare  Abstr.,  1892,  406  ; 
1893,  ii,  320,  Ac.). — From  a  review  of  the  evidence  put  forward  for  the 
existence  of  graphitite  and  graphitoid  as  distinct  modifications  or 
varieties  of  graphite,  and  from  his  own  observations  made  on  natural 
and  artificial  material,  the  author  considers  that  there  is  no  essential 
dilEerence  between  these  and  graphite,  and  that  they  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  being  identical  with  the  latter. 

The  property  of  not  swelling  up  when  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and 
ignited,  on  which  the  name  graphitite  was  based,  is  explained  by  the 
crystals  of  '*  graphitite  "  being  smaller  and  more  compact,  and  therefore 
freer  from  cleavage  cracks  into  which  the  acid  could  penetrate.  The 
so-called  graphititic  acid  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  having  the  out- 
lines of  the  original  graphitite,  and  with  the  same  optical  characters 
as  graphitic  acid.  Graphitic  acid  has  also  been  prepared  from  graphitoid. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  readiness  with  which  graphite  and 
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graphitite  burni  the  rate  of  burning  depending  on  the  size  of  the  scales 
and  on  the  purity  of  the  material.  L.  J.  S. 

Purification  of  Commercial  Potash  and  Soda.  By  Ebnst 
MuEMANN  {Zeit  anal.  Chem,,  1897,  36,  379— 380).— Potash  and  soda 
sold  as  *'  purified  by  alcohol  "  still  contain  traces  of  copper,  lead,  iron, 
alumina,  and  silica.  The  three  former  are  best  removed  by  cautiously 
treating  the  warm  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  An  excess  is 
easily  avoided,  or  it  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  hydrogen  peroxide. 

M.  J.  S. 

Lithium  Borate.  By  Henbi  L.  le  Chatelieb  (CompLrend,,  1897, 
124,  1091 — 1094). — ^When  boric  acid  and  lithium  carbonate  are  fused 
together  in  any  proportions  whatever,  only  one  borate,  Li20,B203,  is 
obtained,  and  in  this  respect  lithium  is  analogous  to  the  alkali  metals 
and  differs  from  the  metals  of  the  calcium  group.  The  salt  crystallises 
in  nacreous,  triclinic  lamellse. 

In  presence  of  water,  boric  acid  displaces  the  carbonic  anhydride 
from  lithium  carbonate,  and  forms  a  salt  which  is  analogous  to  borax, 
but  which  is  so  soluble  in  water  that  it  could  not  be  isolated. 

When  the  anhydrous  borate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  the 
solution  is  allowed  t<rcool,  the  salt,  Li^O,B203  +  16H20,  is  deposited 
in  crystals  which  belong  to  the  rhombic  system;  sp.  gr.  =  1-397  at 
14*7°.  Its  heat  of  dissolution  is  -  28*4  Cal.  and  the  heat  of  hydration 
of  the  anhydrous  salt,  with  formation  of  the  solid  hydrated  salt,  is 
+  43*4  Cal.  The  action  of  lithium  hydroxide  (diss.)  on  boric  anhydride 
(diss.)  develops  9*8  Cal.  for  the  first  molecule  of  hydroxide  and  9*3  x  2 
Cals.  for  two  molecules. 

The  hydrated  salt  melts  completely  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
47°,  and  when  heated  until  it  becomes  anhydrous  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  formation  of  any  intermediate  hydrate. 

The  molecular  reduction  of  the  freezing  point  of  the  aqueous  solutions 
is  100 ;  the  eutectic  solution  contains  0  6  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous 
salt,  and  solidifies  at  -  0*6°. 

The  solubility  at  first  increases  slowly  with  the  temperature  and 
then  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  melting  point  of  the  hydrated  salt 
is  approached.  The  crystallising  point  of  solutions  containing  less 
water  than  the  hydrated  salt  is  34°.  The  curve  representing  the  solu- 
bility is  continuous,  but  has  a  vertical  tangent  at  the  concentration 
corresponding  with  the  composition  of  the  hydrated  salt,  the  phenomena 
being  similar  to  those  observed  with  calcium  chloride,  many  mixtures 
of  fused  salts,  and  metallic  alloys. 

The  crystallised  salt  effloresces  when  exposed  to  air^  and  absorbs 
small  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Solutions  of  Silver  Nitrate  :  Purifi- 
cation of  Hydrogen.  By  Jean  B.  Sbndekens  {BiM.  Soc,  Chim.^ 
1897,  [iii],  15,  991 — 997). — Conflicting  statements  by  previous  inves- 
tigators have  led  the  author  to  study  the  behaviour  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  silver  nitrate  towards  hydrogen.  When  the  purified  gas  is  passed 
through  boiling  solutions  of  the  crystallised  nitrate,  heated  in  a  reflux 
apparatus,  the  feebly  alkaline  action  of  the  liquid  is  destroyed,  and 
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the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  produced,  the  weight  of  silver  precipitated, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  action,  are  found  to  be  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solution ;  they  also  increase  with  the  duration 
of  the  experiment,  but  the  relation  is  not  in  direct  proportion,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  metal.  Moderately  rapid  reduc- 
tion takes  place  at  80°,  the  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  boiHng  solutions, 
first  becoming  turbid  and  then  gradually  clear,  a  grey  precipitate  of 
silver  being  deposited  ;  reduction  proceeds  still  further  if  the  liquid, 
filtered  at  this  stage,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gas.  Hydrogen 
also  reduces  cold  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  change  being  indicated  by 
separation  of  metal  and  by  the  acidity  exhibited  by  the  liquid  after 
treatment  with  the  gas.  As  in  the  previous  cases,  the  quantity  of 
acid  produced  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

The  author's  experiments  were  carried  out  with  electrolytic  hydrogen, 
and  also  with  hydrogen  from  ordinary  sources  purified  by  passage 
through  a  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, a  solution  of  this  salt  containing  caustic  potash,  a  tube  con- 
taining cotton  wool,  a  tube  containing  red-hot  copper,  and  a  flask 
of  moderately  concentrated  silver  nitrate.  M.  O.  F. 

Alloys  of  the  Silver-Copper  Ghroup.  By  Floris  Osmond  (Compt 
rend,9 1897, 124, 1094 — 1097). — ^The  researches  of  various  investigators 
on  the  melting  points  of  silver-copper  alloys  indicate  that  these  alloys^ 
after  solidification,  are  simple  mixtures  of  the  two  metals,  the  aUoy 
Ag^Cuj,  described  by  Level,  being  an  eutectic  mixture.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination of  a  well-annealed  button  of  LevoFs  alloy,  under  a  sufficiently 
high  power,  shows  that  it  is  not  homogeneous,  as  Behrens  supposed, 
but  has  a  structure  identical  with  that  of  the  perlite  of  steels.  All 
other  silver-copper  alloys  except  those  containing  only  very  small 
quantities  of  one  of  the  constituents  consist,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
yellow  crystallites  of  copper,  or  white  crystallites  of  silver,  more  or  less 
completely  enveloped  in  Levol's  alloy.  Microscopic  examination,  there- 
fore, confirms  the  conclusions  drawn  from  determinations  of  the  melting 
points,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  no  definite  compound  AggCu,  exists 
in  these  alloys.  C.  H.  B. 

Silver-Copper  Alloys.  By  Flobis  Oshond  {Compt.  rend.,  1897, 
124,  1234 — 1237). — The  author  has  previously  shown  that  alloys  of 
silver  and  copper  contain  two  constituents  which  have  the  appearance 
of  the  two  metals,  but  since  the  properties  of  the  alloys  are  very  far 
from  being  the  mean  of  those  of  their  constituents,  it  would  seem  that 
the  white  and  yellow  components  referred  to  cannot  be  simple  metals. 

Alloys  were  prepared  containing  0  2,  0'5,  10,  2  0, and  40  per  cent, 
of  copper  and  silver  respectively,  and  when  examined  quantitatively 
under  the  microscope  it  was  found  that  in  both  cases  part  of  the  metal 
present  in  the  smaller  proportion  was  not  recognisable  as  a  distinct 
ingredient.  Further  experiments,  in  which  the  alloys  were  annealed 
at  different  temperatures,  showed  that  the  appearance  of  silver  is  not 
altered  by  the  addition  of  0*2  or  05  per  cent,  of  copper,  but  with 
1  per  cent,  of  the  latter  it  becomes  recognisable  as  a  separate  consti- 
tuent, and  with  2  per  cent,  it  is  easily  seen.     Alloys  of  copper  with 
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small  quantities  of  silver  behave  similarly,  and  the  silver  becomes 
visible  when  the  amount  of  it  reaches  0*5  per  cent. 

These  results  seem  to  indicate  a  mutual  solubility  of  solid  copper 
and  silver,  as  Matthiessen  supposed,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  when  polished  surfaces  of  silver  and  copper  are  placed  in 
contact,  and  heated  at  650 — 675^  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  they 
adhere  somewhat  strongly,  and  the  properties  of  the  surface  of  each 
metal,  after  they  have  been  separated,  indicates  that  it  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  the  other,  although  the  penetration  extends  only  to  a 
minute  depth.  0.  H.  B. 

PhoBphorescent  Strontium  Sulphide.  By  Josifi  Bodbiguez 
MouRBLO  {Cwnpt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  1024—1026  and  1237—1238).— 
Strontium  sulphide  prepared  by  reducing  the  pure  sulphate  with 
carbon  is  non-phosphorescent,  but  when  strongly  heated  with  starch  it 
acquires  feeble  powers  of  phosphorescence.  When  prepared  in  a 
granular  form  by  heating  the  commercial  carbonate  with  sulphur,  its 
phosphorescent  properties  are  much  more  marked,  and  a  still  better 
product  is  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonate  at  a  high  temperature  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  afterwards  heating  the  sulphide  at 
very  bright  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible  for  4  hours. 

Following  Verneuil's  method  for  the  preparation  of  calcium  sulphide, 
strontium  carbonate  was  moistened  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  chloride,  dried,  converted  into  oxide,  and  heated  with 
sulphur  and  a  small  quantity  of  basic  bismuth  nitrate.  The  product 
is  much  more  intensely  phosphorescent  than  any  of  those  described 
above  and  the  phosphorescence  is  readily  excited. 

The  following  method  yields  a  sulphide  which  shows  an  extremely 
brilliant  blue-green  phosphorescence  even  under  feeble  excitation: 
285  grams  of  ordinary  strontium  carbonate,  62  grams  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  4  grams  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate,  2*5  grams  sodium 
chloride,  and  0*4  gram  of  basic  bismuth  nitrate  are  finely  powdered 
and  intimately  mixed,  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  coarsely  powdered  starch  2  cm.  deep,  and  heated  in  a  coke 
fire  at  bright  redness  for  5  hours,  and  allowed  to  cool  during  10  or  12 
hours. 

As  Yemeuil  has  observed  in  the  case  of  the  calcium  compound, 
strontium  sulphide  loses  its  power  of  phosphorescence  if  finely 
powdered,  but  regains  it  more  or  less  completely  if  mixed  with  starch 
and  heated  at  very  bright  redness  for  about  5  hours. 

The  researches  of  Yerneuil  and  of  the  author  show  that  the  property 
of  phosphorescence  of  sulphides  of  the  calcium  group  is  confined  to 
sulphides  of  the  type  MS,  and  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  alkali  compounds  and  of  bismuth.  Further  experiments 
indicate  that  in  the  case  of  strontium  sulphide  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  is  essential,  but  if  the  sulphide  is  oxidised 
to  any  considerable  extent  its  phosphorescent  properties  disappear. 

The  strontium  sulphide  prepared  as  above  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphate,  but  offers  considerable  resistance  to  oxidation,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  small  rounded  grains  with  a 
smooth  fused  surface.     It  is  also  but  slowly  affected  by  water  and  even 
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by  dilute  acids*    It  would  seem  that  this  structure  has  considerable 
influence  on  the  phosphorescent  power  of  the  compound. 

C.  H.  B. 

Basic  S€klts  of  Cadmium.  B^Tassillt  (Compt  rend.^  1897,  124^ 
1022— 1024).— The  salts  Cdl2,CdO,3H20  and  CdBr2,CdO,3H20  are 
obtained  by  heating  cadmium  oxide  in  sealed  tubes  at  200°  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  cadmium  iodide  or  bromide,  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  are  distinctly  crystallised,  and  the  crystals  act  on  polarised  Ught. 
Water  has  very  little  action  on  them,  and  they  are  stable  in  pure  dry 
air  at  120° 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  solutions  of  cadmium  salts,  the  product 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  a  basic  salt  and  an  ammoniacal  salt,  but  the 
formation  of  the  latter  can  be  avoided  either  by  strictly  limiting  the 
quantity  of  ammonia,  or  by  using  very  dilute  solutions  of  both  the 
ammonia  and  the  cadmium  salt.  In  the  latter  case,  the  basic  salts 
obtained  as  precipitates,  CdBr2,CdO,HQO  and  Cdl2,CdO,H20,  are  of  the 
same  type  as  the  oxychloride  described  by  Habermann ;  the  ammonia- 
cal compounds  can  be  crystallised  from  the  mother  liquid  and  are 
identical  with  those  obtained  by  dissolving  cadmium  salts  in  ammonia, 
CdX2,2NH3.  The  yield  of  basic  salt  is  highest  with  the  chloride  and 
lowest  with  the  iodide,  whereas  the  yield  of  ammoniacal  compound 
follows  the  reverse  order.  The  basic  salts  formed  by  precipitation  are 
decomposed  by  water.  C.  H.  B. 

Basic  Nitrates.  By  Nicoles  Athanasesco  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghim.,  1896, 
[iii],  15,  1078—1081.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  315).— The  basic 
lead  nitrate,  NgOgjePbOjHgO,  previously  described  (BiUL  Soc.  Chim., 
1895,  [iii],  14,  175),  is  also  obtained  when  lead  nitrate  is  left  in 
contact  with  an  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  for  a  year.  When  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  zinc  nitrate  (2  of  solid  to  1  of  water)  is  heated 
in  sealed  tubes  for  several  hours  at  310°,  the  basic  nitrate, 

HN03,2ZnO,H20,  * 
is  formed ;  it  crystallises  in  small,  white  needles  decomposing  above  200°, 
and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  dilute  acids.  Attempts  to 
prepare  the  basic  nitrate,  Zn(N08)2f7ZnO,4H20,  by  the  incomplete  pre- 
cipitation of  zinc  nitrate  solution  with  ammonia  proved  unsuccessful. 
When  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  nitrate  is  boiled  with  metallic  zinc 
for  about  a  day,  a  basic  nitrate,  N205,4ZnO  +  4:H20,  is  formed,  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  and  loses  its  water  at  about  130°. 

J.  J.  S. 

Mercury  Haloid  Double  Compounds.  By  Theodor  Habth 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,^  1897,  14,  323 — 353).— The  present  research  was 
undertaken  to  determine  what  salts  are  formed  when  the  following 
mixtures  are  dissolved  in  water:  (1)  HgCl2,2KBr,  (2)  HgBr2,2KCl, 
(3)     HgCl2,2KCN,  (4)    Hg(CN)2,2  KCl,  (5)     HgBr2,2KCN, 

(6)  Hg(CN)2,2KBr ;  and  also  how  long  the  reaction  takes  before 
equilibrium  is  established.  Solutions  of  the  mercury  salts  were  prepared 
of  about  1  per  cent,  strength,  and  the  potassium  salt  solution  of  such  a 
strength  that,  on  mixing  the  two  solutions  in  equal  volumes,  the  salts 
were  in  the  proportions  given  above ;  50  c.c.  of  the  double  salt  solution 
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ig  then  extracted  with  ether,  whereby  the  mercury  salt  is  dissolved 
and  these  are  then  analysed. 

With  mixtures  of  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium  bromide,  and  of 
mercuric  bromide  with  potassium  chloride,  all  the  mercury  is  present  as 
mercuric  bromide,  both  when  the  solution  is  extracted  5  minutes  after 
mixing  and  also  after  24  hours.  With  mixtures  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  potassium  cyanide  and  mercuric  cyanide  and  potassium  chloride, 
and  also  with  the  cyanides  and  bromides,  all  the  mercury  is  present  as 
mercuric  cyanide.  In  mixtures  of  mercuric  iodide  and  potassium 
chloride  and  mercuric  iodide  and  potassium  bromide,  all  the  mercury  is 
present  as  iodide.  In  mixtures  of  mercuric  iodide  and  potassium 
cyanide,  all  the  mercury  is  present  as  cyanide.  Double  decomposition 
takes  place  in  all  cases  in  which  heat  is  evolved,  and  when  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  salts,  which  would  be  formed  by  double  decomposition, 
is  less  than  that  of  the  original  salts,  no  double  decomposition  takes 
place. 

From  the  above  results,  it  is  evident  that  the  products  formed  by 
the  mixtures  HgClgH-  2KBr  and  HgBrgH-  2K01  are  identical ;  also  the 
products  formed  by  mixing  HgCl^  with  2KCN  and  Hg(CN)2  with  2KC1 ; 
AS  well  as  the  products  formed  by  mixing  HgBrj  with  2KCN  and 
Hg(CN)2  with  2KBr. 

Determinations  of  the  electric  conductivity  of  the   double   salts 

HgCljBrgKj  and  Hg(CN)2Cl2K2,  show  that  the  conductivity  is  only 

very  slightly  higher  for  the  double  salt  than  fpr  potassiimi  chloride, 

and  this  behaviour  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  formula 

CI    1 
Hg  ^  ^  f  ^2  <^8signed  to  these  compounds  by  Werner. 

^^  E.  C.  R. 

Purification  of  Cerium.  By  Qbegoire  Wyroubofp  and  Augusts  V. 
L.  Vbbneuil  {Compt.  rend,,  1897, 124, 1230—1233,  and  Henri  Moissan, 
ibid,,  1233). — The  difficulty  of  purifying  cerium  arises  from  its  tendency 
to  form  an  intermediate  oxide,  Ce304i3CeO,  in  which  the  mononoxide 
may  be  more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  lanthanum,  didymium,  and 
other  oxides.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  oxide,  the 
oxides  obtained  by  heating  the  oxalates  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  diluted  until  it  contains  only  about 
4  per  cent,  of  the  oxides,  and  ammonium  nitrate  added  until  the  solu- 
tion contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  it.  The  intermediate  oxide  is  thus 
completely  decomposed  and  the  who]e  of  the  oxide,  CejjO^,  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  the  basic  salt,  (Cefi^)^^'^^  The  precipitate  is 
washed  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  is  quite 
free  from  didymium  and  lanthanum  and  the  yttrium  metals.  The 
cerium  in  the  solution  may  be  recovered  by  precipitating  it  as  oxalate 
and  repeating  the  process. 

When  the  oxides  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  cerium,  they  are 
not  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  this  case  the  oxalates  are 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  mixed  with  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ammonia 
and  boiled,  the  cerosoceric  oxide  thus  formed  being  washed  and  after- 
wards dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

Any  thorium  in  the  cerium  oxide  is  precipitated  with  the  oxide  Cefi^, 
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and  consequently  the  cerium  recovered  from  the  mother  liquor  is  free 
from  thorium  as  well  as  from  the  other  impurities.  In  any  case,  how- 
over,  it  is  easy  to  remove  thorium  hy  treating  the  oxalates,  or,  hotter, 
the  nitrates,  in  neutral  solution,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate  mixed  with  ammonia,  the  last  traces  being 
separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  sulphates,  the  thorium 
remaining  in  the  mother  liquor.  Iron  is  removed  by  repeated  precipi- 
tation with  oxalic  acid  in  hot  acid  solutions ;  or  by  heating  the  sulphate 
at  400 — 450%  when  the  iron  becom&s  insoluble.  Cerium  thus  purified 
has  constant  properties  and  a  constant  atomic  weight. 

According  to  Moissan,  pure  cerium  can  be  obtained  by  preparing  the 
carbide  from  cerium  compounds  which  show  no  absorption  spectrum, 
and  then  fractionally  decomposing  the  carbide  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
All  the  iron  goes  into  the  first  solution ;  all  the  thorium  remains  in 
that  portion  of  the  carbide  which  is  last  attacked.  .0.  H.  B. 

Oompounds  of  Phosphorus  with  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobal  t. 
By  A.  Granger  {Bull  Soc,  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  1086— 1089).— Ferric 
chloride  and  phosphorus,  when  separately  placed  in  two  small  boats  and 
gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  yield  ferric  phosphide 
and  phosphorus  pentachloride.  Ferric  phosphide,  FogPs*  which  is  de- 
posited as  small,  brilliant,  grey  needles,  is  not  magnetic  and  is  not 
attacked  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  aqua  regia,  but  dissolves 
slowly  in  potassium  hypobromite  solution.  When  raised  to  a  dull  red 
heat,  it  undergoes  no  change,  but  in  the  blowpipe  flame  it  gives  up 
phosphorus.  Nickel  and  cobalt  phosphides  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  JS'ickel  phosphide  is  grey  and  has  a  graphitic  lustre, 
it  also  possesses  a  strongly  marked  schistose  structure  and  is  very 
friable.  CobaU  phosphide  is  black  and  can  easily  be  powdered.  Both 
these  compounds  are  less  readily  acted  on  by  chlorine  than  is  iron 
phosphide.  The  p/iosphide,  Fe^P,,^,  obtained  when  phosphorus  trichlo- 
ride acts  on  iron  at  a  moderate  heat,  crystallises  in  small,  grey 
prisms ;  the  same  compound  is  obtained  when  phosphate  of  iron  is 
reduced  with  hydrogen  or  when  metallic  iron  is  heated  with  phosphorus 
iodide.  The  phosphides,  CogP  and  NigP,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  trichloride  on  cobalt  and  nickel  respectively,  are  also  de- 
scribed. J.  J.  S. 

Constitution  of  Cobalt,  Chromium  and  Rhodium  Bases.  By 
SoFUS  M.  JoRGENSEN  (Zeit.  anorg.  C/iem.,  1897,  14,  404—422). — 
Praseo-  and  Violeo-cohalt  Salts. — In  a  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii, 
47),  the  author  has  shown  that  the  luteo-salts  have  a  symmetrical 
constitution,  as  they  are  the  most  stable  of  the  cobalt-ammonia- 
salts.  And  since  the  pentamineroseo-salts  and  the  tetramineroseo- 
salts  show  a  complete  analogy  with  the  preceding,  they  also  probably 
have  a  symmetrical  constitution.  The  isomeric  flavo-  and  croceo- 
salts,  (^0^2^^ ^A^i  ^^^  dinitrotetramine  salts  of  the  praseo-  and 
vioIeo-Beries ;  and  the  flavo-salts,  on  account  of  their  near  relation  to 
the  tetramineroseo-salts,  have  probably  a  symmetrical  constitution. 
The  praseo-salts,  which  are  so  easily  obtained  from  the  tetramine- 
Falts,  have  probably  also  a  symmetrical  constitution.     Hence  it  is 
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probable  that  the  flavo-salts  belong  to  the  praseo-series,  and  the  croceo- 
salts  to  the  violeo-series.  The  relation  between  the  flavo-  and  croceo- 
salts  is  very  different ;  the  former,  when  treatedjwith  hot  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  loses  both  its  nitro-groups,  whereas  the  latter  loses  only 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  Werner  {Zeit.  cmorg,  Chem.,  8, 182)  has  found 
that  praseo-salts,  when  warmed  with  sodium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid,  are 
converted  into  croceo-salts.  According  to  Werner's  researches,  the 
praseo-tetramine-purpureo-salts  are  violet;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
the  only  known  series  of  these  compounds,  the  chloro-aquotetramine 
salts.  The  praseo-chloride,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  converted  into  the  chloro-aquotetramine  chloride,  and  the 
green  solution  of  acid  dichloropraseo-sulphate  soon  changes  to  violet 
and  deposits  the  chloro-aquotetramine  sulphate.  Hence  the  chloro- 
aquotetramine  salts  belong  to  the  praseo-series.  On  the  other  hand, 
chloro-aquotetramine  chloride  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  carbonato- 
tetramine  chloride  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  reaction 
takes  place  in  the  cold  with  concentrated  acid,  whence  it  follows  that 
the  chloro-aquotetramine  salts  belong  to  the  violeo-series.  The 
formation  of  flavo-salts  from  carbonatotetramine-salts  and  of  croceo- 
salts  from  praseo-chloride  show  that  they  belong  to  the  violeo-  and 
praseo-series  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  flavo-salts  are  easily 
obtained  from  chloro-aquotetramine  chloride,  whence  it  follows  that 
either  the  chloro-aquotetramine  salts  belong  to  the  violeo-series,  or  that 
the  flavo-salts  belong  to  the  praseo-series. 

The  flavo-salts  belong,  according  to  Werner,  to  the  violeo-series. 
However,  the  flavo-chloride,  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cold  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  completely  converted  into  chloro- 
aquotetramine  chloride,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  praseo- 
chloride.  When  flavo-nitrate  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  converted  into  praseo-  and  aquo-tetramine  salts.  Hence  the  flavo- 
salts  belong  to  the  praseo-series.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  flavo-salts 
are  so  easily  converted  into  compounds  of  the  praseo-series,  whereas 
the  croceo-salts,  which,  according  to  Werner,  belong  to  this  series,  do 
not  yield  chloro-aquotetramine  chloride  or  praseo-chloride  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  diaquotetramine  chloride,  when  warmed  at  100°  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  chloro-aquotetramine  chloride; 
the  latter  yields  a  red  solution  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide,  which 
contains  basic  diaquotetramine  chloride,  and  when  treated  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  yields  tetramineroseo-chloride.  Hence 
the  chloro-aquotetramine  salts  and  the  diaquotetramine  salts  (tetra- 
mineroseo-salts)  belong  to  the  same  series. 

The  praseo-chloride,  when  warmed  with  ammonium  carbonate,  is 
converted  quantitatively  into  the  carbonatotetramine  chloride. 
Hence  the  typical  violeo-salt  belongs  to  the  praseo-series,  or  the  typical 
praseo-salt  to  the  violeo-series. 

The  above  results  show  that  those  differences  between  the  praseo- 
and  violeo-salts  which  are  found  in  the  cobalt  ethylenediamine  salts 
are  not  found  in  the  cobalt-ammonia  salts. 

The  ammonia  group  can  only  be  arranged  in  one  way  as  a  bivalent 
radicle,  whereas  the  ethylenediamine  group  can  be  arranged  in  two 
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CgH^  C2H4 

ways,  that  is,  -NH2-NH2-NH2-NH2- and -NHg  •  NHj-NHg-NHg- 

C2H4  ^2^4 

hence  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  this  isomerism,  to  assume 
that  the  cobalt  atom  has  different  valencies. 

Frcueo-  and  Dickro-salts. — The  praseo-cobaJt  sulphate  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  treating  the  chloro-aquotetramine  chloride  (10  grams)  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (50  c.c),  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
remain  until  a  violet  solution  is  obtained.  The  solution  is  then  cooled 
with  ice,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (50  c.c.)  gradually  added. 
After  24 — 28  hours,  the  green  praseo-cobalt  salt  which  crystallises  out  is 
washed  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  yield  is  very  nearly  theoretical.  If 
the  praseo-salt  is  washed  twice  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to 
extract  traces  of  pentamine  salts,  and  then  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  until  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  a  theoretical  yield  of 
praseo-cobalt  chloride  is  obtained.  Praseo-salts  are  also  obtained  pure 
and  in  theoretical  quantities  from  diaquotetraminecobalt  sulphate, 
which  is  easily  obtained  from  carbonatotetraminecobalt  sulphate. 
The  diaquotetramine  sulphate  (10  grams)  is  dissolved  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (50  cc),  allowed  to  remain  24  hours,  then  mixed 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (50  c.c),  and  allowed  to  remain 
48  hours,  when  the  praseo-salt  which  crystallises  out  is  either  washed 
free  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  free  from 
sulphuric  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  praseo-sulphate  or  chloride 
then  washed  with  absolute  alcohol.  Praseo-cobalt  chloride  crystallises 
with  IHgO  and  is  not  anhydrous  as  stated  by  Klein  {Zeit.  anorg, 
Chem.f  14,  28).  The  bromide,  is  obtained  from  the  acid  sulphate 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  chloride.  The  chlorobromide  becomes 
bright  blue  if  kept  at  100^  for  some  6  weeks ;  it  then  loses  25  per 
cent,  in  weight,  corresponding  with  a  loss  of  2NH3  +  CI. 

The  conversion  of  chloride  into  sulphate,  and  of  the  sulphate  into 
chloride,  which  takes  place  so  easily  in  the  praseo-salts,  also  takes  place 
in  the  dichro-salts.  The  dichroK^hloride,  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the 
praseo-chloride,  yields  a  dichlorosulphate  from  which  a  dichloronitrate 
can  be  obtained.  The  dichro-chloride  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
triamine  nitrite  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acid  dichloroaquotriamine  cobalt  sulphate,  Cl2Co(NH3)30H2' SO^H, 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  dichro-chloride  with  50  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  after  the  mixture  has  remained  24  hours,  washing  the  pro- 
duct free  from  hydrochloric  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  it 
crystallises  in  microscopic,  greyish-green  needles.  When  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  dichro-chloride.  It  dissolves 
in  5 — 6  parts  of  cold  water  to  a  greenish  solution,  which,  however, 
soon  changes  to  violet,  and  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
dichro-cobalt  chloride  and  not  the  chlorodiaquotriamine  chloride. 
The  silver  salt,  Cl2Co(NH3)30H2' SO^Ag,  is  obtained  as  a  bright, 
olive-green  precipitate  by  treating  the  compound  with  silver  nitrate. 
It  is  easily  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  silver  chloride  and  a  blue 
solution. 
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Dichloroaquotrriamine  cohcdt  nitrate,  Cl2Co(NH3)30H2'N03,  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  dilate  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  very  small,  dichromatic  prisms. 

CMorodiaquotriamine  cobalt  sulphate^  C10H2Co(NH3)30H2 1 SO^,  is 
formed  when  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  dichro-sulphate  is  kept. 
It  crystallises  in  violet-red  crusts  of  rhombic  tablets,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol. 
When  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  the  dichro-chloride.  A  dilute  solution  of  the 
dichro-sulphate,  after  some  time,  deposits  yellow  prisms  which  are 
probably  the  triaquotriamine  chloride  sulphate.  E.  C.  R. 

Colloidal  Tungstic  Acid.  By  Alexander  P.  Saban^eff  {Zeit, 
anorg.  C^iem.,  1897,  14,  354—360). — The  author  has  prepared  the 
substance  described  by  Graham  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.j  1864,  13,  340)  as 
colloidal  tungstic  acid,  aud  finds  that  it  is  an  amorphous  form  of 
sodium  metatungstate.  It  has  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by 
Graham  except  that  the  colour  of  the  solution  is  generally  blue,  not 
green ;  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  does  not  give  a  precipitate, 
with  concentrated  acids,  however,  it  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
tungstic  hydroxide.  The  yield  amounts  to  about  20 — 23  per  cent,  of 
the  sodium  tungstate  employed.  The  author  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
product  free  from  alkali  either  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  during  the 
dialysis  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  colloidal  salt.  In 
order  to  obtnin  the  colloidal  salt,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  sodium 
tungstate  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  2Na2W04 :  3HC1, 
but  the  reaction  proceeds  only  partially  according  to  the  equation 
4Na2W04  +  6HC1  =  Na20,4W03  +  GNaCl.  A  solution  of  sodium  meta- 
tungstate and  sodium  chloride  does  not  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
solution  of  the  same  concentration  of  sodium  tungstate  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  latter  gives  with  the  excess  of  acid  a  precipitate  of  tungstic 
hydroxide,  whereas  the  former  remains  unaltered  even  on  boiling.  When 
tlie  mixture  of  4Na2W04  and  6HC1  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  or 
at  40°,  crystalline  sodium  paratungstate  first  separates,  then  sodium 
c  iloride  and  a  double  salt  of  the  composition  Na20,4\N'03,2NaCl,Er2^  j 
the  mother  liquor  contains  sodium  metatungstate,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sodium  chloride. 

The  crystalline  and  colloidal  modifications  of  sodium  metatungstate 
have  very  similar  properties.  The  solutions  are  neither  decomposed  nor 
precipitated  by  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  addition  of  fuming 
acid  causes  a  precipitation ;  with  alkali,  either  the  para-  or  the  normal 
salt  is  formed,  according  to  the  proportion  added.  Both  modifications 
lose  the  same  percentage  of  water  when  heated  at  100°  and  200°,  and 
when  heated  to  redness  become  insoluble  in  water.  They  show  an 
e]ual  molecular  conductivity  in  dilute  solutions,  but  in  stronger 
s)lutions  the  molecular  conductivity  of  the  colloidal  modification  is 
somewhat  less.  E.  C.  R.  ^ 

Thorium.  By  Gerhard  KrCss  {Zeit.  anorg.  Cliem-,  1897,  14^ 
361 — 366). — Thorium  hydroxide  is  most  easily  prepared  by  treating 
solid  thorium  sulphate  with  ammonia,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
mixture  well  in  order  to  complete  the  reaction.     The  product,  which  is 
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a  heavy  powder  easily  washed,  is  boiled  with  ammonia  in  order  to 
extract  the  last  traces  of  sulphate,  and  then  washed  with  water. 

Thorium  Moride,  ThCl^  +  THgO,  is  obtained  by  treating  thorium 
hydroxide  suspended  in  absolute  alcohol  with  hydrogen  chloride,  and 
allowing  the  solution  thus  obtained  to  crystallise  in  a  vacuum  over 
sodium  hydroxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic 
pyramids,  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  effloresces  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  desiccator,  water  and  hydrogen  chloride  being  given 
off.  The  anhydrous  chloride  cannot  be  prepared  by  heating  the 
crystals  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride  or  chlorine,  as  under  these 
conditions  a  mixture  containing  oxychloride  is  obtained.  When  heated, 
it  decomposes  with  formation  of  thorium  oxide  and  evolution  of  water 
and  hydrogen  chloride.  It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
yielding  an  acid  solution,  and  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  causes  a  precipitate  of  the  unaltered  salt.  When  crystallised 
from  alcohol  containing  water,  it  separates  in  slender  needles  with 
11  to  12  HgO,  as  described  by  Cleve. 

27io7'tum  Oxychloride, — ^The  preparation  of  a  pure  compound  of  the 
composition  ThOClg*  has  not  been  accomplished ;  nothing  but  impure 
products  were  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
chloride  or  chlorine,  or  by  heating  the  hydroxide  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  chloride.  The  product  obtained  by  heating  the  crystalline 
chloride  alone  always  contains  more  thorium  oxide  than  is  required 
by  the  above  formula.  E.  0.  R. 

Constitution  of  Platosemiamine  Compounds.  By  Alfonso 
CossA  {Zdt.  anorg,  Chem.,  1897,  14,  366—373). — Mainly  a  criticism 
of  Werner's  views  on  the  constitution  of  the  ammonio-platinum  com- 
pounds. 
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Composition  and  Speoiflo  Gravity  of  Sulfoborite.  By  Kon- 
STANTIN  Thadd^eff  {Zeits.  Kryat,  JJin.,  1897,  28,  264— 275).— In  the 
previous  analysis  of  sulfoborite  by  Naupert  and  Wense  (Abstr.,  1893, 
ii,  325  ;  1895,  ii,  276),  the  determinations  of  boric  acid  and  water  are 
unsatisfactory.  A  new  examination  gives  as  the  mean  of  five  partial 
analyses : 

Loss  on        Loss  at 

MgO.        SO,.  BjOj         Fe,0,.       ignition.     110— 170^    lusol.        Total. 

33-48     22-46      19*79       0-11         23-43         O'lO       032       9969 

Direct  determinations  of  the  water  by  fusing. with  sodium  and  potas- 
sium carbonates  (Sipocz's  method)  gave  20*01  and  19'47«'per  cent.,  but 
as  caustic  soda  may  have  been  formed,  these  are  probably  too  low. 
These '  analyses  give  the  molecular  ratios  MgO  :  SO3  :  B<,0.j :  HgO  = 
2-98:1:1-01  :  4*66,  and  the  new  formula,  MgS04,Mg2B205,4  JH^O  = 
4MgHB03,2MgS04,7H20.     The  molecular  ratio  of  the  water  is^til 
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unsatiBfactorj,  this  being  due  to   the   partial  decomposition  of  the 
material  analysed. 

As  the  crystals  are  acted  on  by  water,  the  specific  gravity  deter- 
minations were  made  by  weighing  the  mixture  of  methylene  iodide  and 
benzene  in  which  the  crystals  floated,  or  by  weighing  the  crystals  with 
benzene  in  a  pyknometer.  Clear  fresh  crystals  gave  sp.  gr.  =  2*440. 
Unselected  crystals  gave  2-28 — 2 '445,  and  the  material  analysed  gave 
2-415.  L.  J.  S. 

Gersbyite  and  Munkrudite.  By  Labs  J.  Igelste6m  (Zeits,  Kryst, 
Min.,  1897,  28,  310— 312).— These  two  "  new  minerals  "  occur  with 
"  munkforsite  "  (this  vol.,  ii,  267)  in  the  damourite  quartzite  at  Dicks- 
berg,  Sweden.  Gersbyite  is  a  blue  mineral  closely  resembling  lazulite 
in  appearance;  from  five  analyses,  which  vary  considerably,  the 
formula  is  given  as  3(Fe,Mn,Ca,Mg)0,P205  +  3(3Al203,P205)  +  I7H2O ; 
this  is  more  basic  than  lazulite. 

Munkrudite  is  a  white,  transparent,  crystallised  mineral,  which 
occurs  mixed  with  pyrites ;  it  contains  phosphoric  acid  (about  12  per 
cent.),  sulphuric  acid,,  ferrous  oxide,  and  lime;  it  is  therefore  related 
to  svanbergite  and  "  munkforsite,"  but  in  outward  appearance  it  is 
very  different  from  the  latter.  L,  J.  S. 

[Augite  ftom  Montajia.]  By  Louis  V.  Pirsson  {Zeits.  KryH. 
Min.,  1897,  28,  333 ;  from  Bvll.  GeoL  Soc.  Amer.,  1895,  6,  389—422. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  192).— In  a  paper  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V. 
Pirsson  on  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Highwood  Mountains  of  Montana, 
a  description  is  given  of  the  augite  wluch  forms  about  half  of  the  new 
rock  shonkinite  from  Square  Butte.  It  occurs  as  easily  isolated, 
greenish-black  crystals  over  1  cm.  in  length,  and  of  the  usual  habit. 
Analysis  gave : 

SiO,  TiOa.  A1,0,.  FejOg.  FeO.  MnO.  MgO.  CaO.  NajO.  Kfi.  H,0  (at  100').  Total. 
49-42  0-55    4*28      286    5-56    O'lO   13*58  22-35   1*04    OSS  0-09  100-21 

This  gives  the  formula  13Ca(Mg,Fe)Si206  +  2(Na2,Il")(Al,Fe)3SiOg.1 

L.  J.  S. 

Gajnet  from  the  Turjinsk  mines.  By  E.  von  Fedorow  {Zeits, 
Kryat  Min.,  1896,  28,  276—290). — The  important  ore  deposits,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  copper  pyrites,  of  the  Bogoslowsk  district  in  the 
Urals,  occur  near  the  margins  of  an  eruptive  mass  of  augite-gamet 
rock.  The  garnets  are  of  two  kinds :  a  dark  brown  (anal.  I),  and  a 
pale  green  which  in  thin  sections  is  colourless  (anal.  II).  The  differ 
ence  in  colour  of  these  garnets  is  not  explained  by  the  chemical  com- 
position. 

SiO,.  FeaOg.  FeO.  CaO.  AljO,.         MnaOg. 

I.  34-98         23-77         3*33         34-06         3-32         122 
II.  38-22         25-62         1-96         31-80         21 1         0*58 

The  main  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  a  description  of  the 
optical  anomalies  of  the  light  coloured  garnet ;  the  dark  coloured  is 
isotropic.  L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  a  Meteoric  Stone  which  fell  at  Madrid,  February 
10th,  1896.    By  Santiago  Bonilla  Mirat  (BuU,  Soc.  Chim.,  1897,  [iii], 
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15,  1070). — ^The  analysis  of  fchis  meteoric  stone  gave  the  following 
results : 


SiO, 

MgO. 

Fe. 

FeS. 

Fe,0,. 

AIA- 

Ni. 

CaO. 

MnO,. 

58-86 

16-96 

7-76 

7-23 

6-11 

2-36 

1-30 

0-51 

0-08 

Phosphorus,  chromium,  copper,  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  and 
nitrogenous  compounds,  which  amounted  in  all  to  0*85  per  cent.,  bring 
the  total  to  100. 

The  sp.  gr.  s  3*6189  at  15^;  hygroscopic  moisture  amounted  to 
0-2841  per  cent.  M.  0.  F. 
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Fatty  Matter  of  Beer  Yeast.  By  Ernest  Gj^rard  and  P. 
Darexy  {J.  PJmm.,  1897,  [vi],  6,  276— 280).— The  authors  find  that 
the  fatty  matter  obtained  from  yeast  contains  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  butyric  acid.  The  acids  occur 
to  a  certain  extent  as  their  glyceryl  salts,  and  also  probably  in  the 
free  form.  J.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  "Fruit  Ethers"  by  Yeasts  in  Green  Malt 
and  in  Worts.  By  Paul  Lindner  {Bied.  Centr,,  1897, 26,  339—340  ; 
from  WocIienacLf.  Braueret,  1896,  No.  23,  552). — ^The  intense  odour  of 
"  fruit-ether  "  (ethereal  salts)  observed  when  green  malt  is  kept,  with 
abundant  aeration,  is  due  to  a  yeast  nearly  related  to  Saecliaramyces 
anomalus.  If  the  malt  is  too  wet,  the  yeast  production  is  less,  and  an 
odour  of  sour  beet-root  is  produced.  The  formation  of  ethereal  salts 
(probably  ethylic  acetoacetate)  prevents  the  development  of  bacteria ; 
and  the  striking  stability  of  many  surface-yeasts  is  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  sour  ethereal  odour  which  they  nearly  always  possess. 

In  the  case  of  various  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  the  ethereal  salts 
act  as  preservatives  from  putrefaction.  JSaccIiaromycea  apiculalvs,  and 
other  dextrose  yeasts,  also  give  rise  to  production  of  ethereal  salts, 
especially  under  conditions  of  aliration.  Wine  loses,  perhaps,  some  of 
its  bouquet  when  so  much  pure  yeast  is  added  to  the  must  that  the 
S.  apicvlatuB  is  unable  to  produce  ethereal  salts.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fixation  of  Free  Nitrogen  by  the  Bacillus  of  Leguminous 
Nodules.  By  Maz^s  {Ann.  InsL  Pasteur,  1897,  44— 54).— The  very 
slight  gain  of  nitrogen  hitherto  observed  in  cultivations  of  the  legu- 
minous nodule  bacUlus  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  nitrogen  has  only 
been  supplied  in  the  uncombined  state,  or  as  ammonia  and  asparagine, 
whilst  under  natural  conditions  the  bacillus  has,  from  the  commence- 
ment, a  store  of  proteid  nitrogen.  The  amount  of  hydrocarbon 
furnished  (as  in  the  experiments  of  Frank,  Laurent  and  Beyerinck)  has 
also  been  too  limited.  Moreover,  the  branched,  forked,  and  flattened 
forms  of  the  nodules  indicate  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  is  of 
importance. 

By  cultivating  the  bacillus  on  the  surface  of  solid  media  containing 
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infusion  of  haricots,  saccharose,  sodium  chloride,  and  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate,  very  abundant  growth  was  rapidly  obtained.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  in  a  series  of  flasks  through  which  air  free  from 
combined  nitrogen  was  passed  (20  litres  per  day).  The  first  experiment, 
which  lasted  14  days,  showed  a  gain  (in  three  flasks)  of  40*8  milli- 
grams of  nitrogen,  the  initial  and  final  amounts  of  nitrogen  being 
respectively  621  and  1029  milligrams.  Supposing  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  present  to  have  been  consumed,  the  relation  of  nitrogen  gained 
to  sugar  consumed  would  be  00408 -7-3-075  =  0013.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  a  second  experiment :  nitrogen  at  commencement  =  70*7 
milligrams;  at  conclusion  118*2  milligrams;  gain  =  47'5  milligrams. 

A  third  experiment  was  made,  employing  a  liquid  instead  of  a  solid 
medium.  The  cultures  were  made  in  two  flasks,  each  containing  50  c.c. 
of  haricot-broth  with  sugar  (2*6  per  cent.),  sodium  chloride  (O'l  per 
cent.),  and  a  trace  of  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate.  The  experiment 
lasted  16  days,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  the  sugar  was  consumed . 
The  nitrogen  fixed  amounted  to  45*8  -  22*4  =  23'4  milligrams,  and  the 
relation  of  nitrogen  gained  to  sugar  consumed  was  0'0234-r2'6. 

The  results  show,  therefore,  that  the  bacillus,  when  cultivated  under 
suitable  conditions,  readily  develops,  at  the  same  time  exercising  its 
important  function  of  assimilating  elementary  nitrogen.  Symbiosis  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  nitrogen  fixation,  which  is  effected  by  the 
bacillus  alone  (compare  Duclaux, -4 WW.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1894,  728).  The 
leguminous  plant  furnishes  the  bacillus  with  hydrocarbons  and  organic 
nitrogen,  thus  supplying  the  organism  with  the  energy  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  fix  nitrogen. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  nitrogen  fixed  to  sugar  consumed,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  sugar  in  sugar-beet 
are  about  0*224  and  140.  The  relation  0-224 -f  14*0  =  0*016  is  rather 
higher,  than  the  relation  shown  by  experiment  3.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  sugar-beet,  in  its  second  year,  could  easily  obtain  its  nitrogen 
from  the  air  if  its  accumulated  energy  could  be  so  utilised.  The 
relation  of  leaf  surface  to  total  weight  is  at  least  as  great  in  clover 
and  lucerne  as  in  beet -root,  whilst  the  vegetative  period  of  Leguminosm 
is  longer  than  that  of  beet-root.  The  minimum  temperature  at  which 
vegetation  is  manifested  is  also  in  favour  of  the  Leguminosm, 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Function  of  Tannin  in  Plants  and  especially  in  Fruits.  Bj 
C.  Gebber  {Campt,  rend.,  1897,  124, 1106—1109). — In  the  respiration 
of  soft  fruits  containing  tannin,  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  anhydride 
evolved  is  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  so  long  as  any  tannin 
remains  unaltered.  As  soon  as  all  the  tannin  has  disappeared,  pectin 
is  produced.  If  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  the  cellular  activity 
is  not  great,  the  respiration  quotient  remains  lower  than  unity,  but  ii 
the  temperature  is  so  high  that  the  cellular  activity  requires  more 
energy  than  is  furnished  by  the  free  oxygen,  the  cellules  obtain  the 
necessary  energy  from  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  sugars,  the 
carbonic  anhydride  produced  by  it  being  addod  to  that  produced  by 
respiration,  and  thus  giving  a  quotient  higher  than  unity.  It  follows 
that  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  tannins  in  fruits  is  to  prevent 
pectic  transformations,  and  thus  check  the  fermentation  of  the  sugars. 
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Direct  experiments  with  the  fruit  of  Dyospyroa  haki  show  that  the 
disappearance  of  tannins  does  not  involve  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sugar,  and  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  SterigrruUocyatia  nigra  on 
a  solution  of  nut-gall  tannin  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  fruits 
containing  tannins,  the  latter  disappear  as  the  result  of  complete  oxida- 
tion, without  forming  any  carbohydrates.  C.  H.  B. 

Analysis  and  Composition  of  Stick  Liquorice.  By  G.  Py  {J, 
Pharm^  1897,  [vi],  6,  280—284). — ^The  author  has  analysed  numerous 
samples  of  '*  Spanish  liquorice."  In  each  case,  the  moisture,  ash,  alco- 
holic extract,  organic  substances  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  75°,  ammonium 
glycyrrhizate,  total  nitrogen,  and  glucose  were  estimated.  Directions 
are  also  given  for  testing  for  gelatin  and  gum.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Ccurbohydrates  of  Wheat,  Maize,  Flour,  ajid  Bread.  By 
WiNTHKOP  E.  Stone  (Office  of  Expt,  Stat.  U.S.  Agric.  Dept.  But.,  34, 
1896,  7 — 28). — The  carbohydrates  present  in  grains  and  in  flour  were 
determined,  and  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  process  of  bread- 
making  investigated.  The  analytical  methods,  which  are  described, 
included  the  separation  and  estimation  of  sucrose,  invert-sugar,  dextrin, 
starch,  pentosans  and  hemicelluloses,  and  crude  fibre.  The  process  of 
making  the  bread  is  fully  described.  The  following  numbers  show  the 
percentage  amounts  of  carbohydrates  in  the  dry  matter  of  wheat, 
maize,  flour,  and  bread  : — 


Invert 

Solable 

Nonnal 

Cmdo 

Sucrose. 

sngar. 

Dextrin. 

starch. 

starch.  Pentosans,  fibre. 

Winter  {  grain . . , 
wheat   (  bread... 

.     051 

008 

0-27 

0-00 

30-94 

4-54 

2-68 

,     0014 

010 

0-68 

1-37 

27-93. 

4-16 

2-70 

Spring  f  grain.. 

.     0-72 

0-00 

0-41 

0-00 

30-36 

4-37 

2-51 

wheat  \  bread.. 

,     0-05 

0-32 

0-23 

2-36 

27-08 

4-34 

2-42 

Winter  1  flour., 
wheat  (  bread.., 

.     0-20 

000 

1-06 

000 

3404 

0-00 

0-25 

.     015 

0-38 

0-91 

1-74 

31-99 

0-00 

0-17 

Spring  \  flour  . . , 
wheat  (  bread... 

.     0-18 

0-00 

0-90 

0-00 

46-19 

0-00 

0-25 

,     0-06 

0-37 

0-27 

1-99 

39-71 

000 

0-34 

«^  {K;; 

.     0-27 

000 

0-32 

000 

42-50 

5-14 

1-99 

.     016 

0-19 

0-00 

2-80 

40-37 

3-54 

2-22 

Flour  made  from  wheat  contains  less  sucrose  and  crude  fibre  than  the 
grain;  invert-sugar  and  pentosans  disappear  entirely.  In  making 
bread,  there  is  a  loss  of  carbohydrates  amounting  to  1 — 5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  dry  matter ;  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  sugar, 
and  a  tendency  to  convert  the  starch  into  soluble  and  fermentable 
forms*  This  change  of  starch,  however,  is  confined  to  the  more  ex- 
posed portions  of  loaves ;  in  the  author's  experiments,  the  amount  of 
starch  changed  did  not  average  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  starch. 

The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  loaves  baked  in  the  usual 
manner  never  exceeded  99°.  The  loss  of  weight  in  "  raising  "  and 
baking  bread  amounts  to  12 — 20  per  cent.,  but  the  actual  loss  of  dry 
substance  is  only  3 — 4  per  cent. 

All  the  carbohydrates  originally  present  in  flour  were  found  in  the 
bread,  and  the  bread  contained,  besides,  more  or  less  "soluble  starch." 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Enzymic  Ferments  on  Starches  of  Different 
Origin.     By  Winthrop  E.  Stone  {Office  of  Eoqyt.  Stat.  ^^^^Ai^^xi^t 
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Bui,,  34,  1896,  29— 44).— The  starches  selected  for  experiment  were 
(1)  maize,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  rice,  (4)  potato,  and  (5)  sweet  potato  (BataUts 
ediUis).  The  enzymes  were  diastase  (from  freshly-prepared  malt), 
ptyalin  (from  human  saliva),  commercial  pancreatin,  pancreatin 
prepared  from  the  pancreas  of  freshly-killed  swine,  and  ^'Taka- 
diastase,"  the  enzyme  developed  by  the  fungus  Euroiium  oryza. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  that  the  different  starches  vary 
considerably  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  ferments,  some 
requiring  eighty  times  as  long  as  others  for  complete  solution  or 
saccharification. 

Beginning  with  the  starch  most  readily  changed,  the  relative  order 
is  :  for  malt  extract — sweet  potato,  potato,  wheat,  and  maize ;  for  saliva 
— potato,  sweet  potato,  maize,  rice,  and  wheat ;  for  pancreatic  fluids 
— potato,  sweet  potato,  and  maize,  with  wheat  and  rice  unchanged ; 
with  *'  Taka-diastase,"  potato-starch  was  the  most  quickly  changed. 
In  some  cases,  the  rapidity  of  the  change  is  proportional  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ferment  solution.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  processes 
of  digestion,  the  starches  would  have  the  same  relative  susceptibility 
as  they  showed  in  the  above  experiments.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Origin  of  Silica  in  Incrustations  and  Deposits  of  the  Beet- 
root Sugar  Manufacture :  Solubility  of  Calcium  Silicate  in 
Saccharine  Solutions.  By  J.  Weisberg  {BuU,  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii], 
16,  1097 — 1100). — ^The  author  considers  that  the  greater  amount  of 
silica  and  calcium  silicate  found  in  deposits  and  incrustations  of  beet- 
root juice  is  derived  from  the  lime  used  in  the  purification  of  the  juice. 
The  lime  obtains  its  silica,  not  only  from  the  limestone  used,  but  also 
from  the  coke  and  brickwork  of  the  limekilns.  It  has  been  proved 
that  saccharine  solutions  dissolve  calcium  silicate  more  readily  than 
pure  water  does,  and  also  that  the  amount  of  salt  dissolved  increases 
with  the  strength  of  the  saccharine  solution.  Hot  solutions  dissolve 
more  calcium  silicate  than  cold,  and  the  presence  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride increases  the  solubility  of  lime,  and  also  of  calcium  silicate  in 
saccharine  solutions.  In  the  latter  case,  part  of  the  calcium  silicate  is 
decomposed,  yielding  calcium  carbonate  and  free  silica.  It  has  been 
found  that  calcined  silica  is  much  less  soluble  in  saccharine  solutions 
than  the  partially  dried  compound.  J.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Spurrey.  By  B.  Bogqild  {Bied,  Centr.,  1897,26, 
347  ;  from  Ugeshi/t/.  Landmomd,  1897). — In  certain  parts  of  Denmaik, 
the  seeds  of  uncultivated  spurrey  are  collected,  ground,  and  fed,  whilst 
in  other  parts  the  plant  is  cultivated  (especially  on  peaty  soils)  for  the 
l>roduction  of  hay  and  seeds.  The  yield  of  spurrey  hay  is  about  2000 
kilos,  per  hectare  (about  1 6  cwt.  per  acre).  The  following  analyses  show 
that  the  hay  is  nutritious  as  compared  with  average  Danish  hay,  and 
that  the  seeds  are  not  so  excessively  oily  as  was  sometimes  supposed  : — 


Ordinary  hay 

Water. 
.18-59 
.13-71 

9-85 

12-15 

Crude 

protein. 

7-50 

9-19 

11-43 

13-06 

Crude 

fat. 

1-54 

2-86 

8-92 

9-56 

Crude 

fibre. 

27-89 

23-75 

13-87 

8-63 
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Ash. 
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Soils  of  Cameroon,  Senegambia,  and  German  Ea^t  Aftica : 
Improved  Method  of  Soil  Analysis.  By  Ferdinand  Wohltmann 
and  H.  Kratz  (Bied.  CerUr.,  1897,  26,  292—296 ;  from  J.  Lwndw., 
1896,  211). — The  mineral  food-constituents  present  in  soil  are  ex- 
tracted by  macerating  the  soil  (450  grams)  for  48  hours  with  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  =  1*15  ;  1500  c.c).  In  the  case  of  soil  con- 
taining much  iron  and  alumina  (25 — 30  per'cent.),  twice  as  much  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  employed.  The  single  constituents  are  estimated,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Silica  is  estimated  as  usual  by  evapo- 
rating down,  (fee,  but  in  soils  containing  much  iron  and  alumina,  about 
10  grams  of  sodium  chloride  is  added  to  the  solution  to  prevent  the 
production  of  insoluble  compounds.  Lemmermann  points  out  that  the 
addition  of  sodium  chloride  is  unnecessary,  as  the  insolubility  produced 
in  presence  of  iron  and  alumina  refers  only  to  water ;  moderate  heating 
after  moistening  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  will  always  render  the 
compounds  soluble.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Function  of  Humic  Substances  in  the  Fertility  of  Soils. 
By  Armand  Gautier  {C<mpt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  1206— 1206).— Ac- 
cording to  the  author's  view,  the  chief  function  of  the  humic  substances 
in  the  soil  is  to  afford  nutriment  for  the  algsB  and  microbes  which 
have  the  power  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen.  In  the  absence  of 
such  nutriment^  the  algsB  and  microbes  are  more  or  less  starved,  and 
their  activity  in  fixing  nitrogen  is  thereby  greatly  reduced,  with  the 
result  that  the  soil  remains  comparatively  unfertile.  C.  H.  B. 
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Apparatus  for  the  Industrial  Analysis  of  G-ases.  By  Lko 
ViGNON  {Compt.  rend.y  1897, 124,  1244—1246). — ^This  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  a  stopcock,  whilst  the 
other  end  terminates  in  a  vertical  explosion  vessel,  fitted  at  its  upper 
end  with  a  stopcock,  and  at  its  lower  with  a  movable  mercury  reser- 
voir. Between  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  tube  there  are 
attached  to  it  by  means  of  vertical  side  tubes  fitted  with  stopcocks  (1) 
a  vertical  measuring  tube,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  tube 
furthest  away  from  the  explosion  tube.  This  tube  is  attached  at  its 
lower  end  to  a  movable  mercury  reservoir,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
water  jacket.  (2)  One,  two,  or  more  cylindrical  bulbs  containing  the 
necessary  absorption  reagents.  These  pipettes  have  vertical  stems 
below  the  bulbs  as  well  as  above,  and  their  lower  ends  dip  into  the 
reagents  contained  in  Woulff's  bottles.  The  gas  is  passed  from  one 
tube  or  bulb  to  another  by  means  of  the  movable  mercury  reservoir. 

0.  H.  B. 

Sepckration  of  Tellurium  from  Antimony.  By  Wilhelm 
MuTHMANN  and  E.  Schroder  (ZeiL  arwrg.  C/iem.,  1897, 14,432 — 436). 
— ^The  method  is  based  on  the  decomposition  of  tellurium  sulphide  and 
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the  insolubility  of  the  resulting  tellurium  in  somewhat  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  the  two  metals  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with 
tartaric  acid,  and  completely  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide ; 
the  precipitate  is  separated  and  washed,  and  digested  with  a  warm 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  whereby  all  the  tellurium  is  dissolved. 
This  solution,  which  should  not  contain  a  large  excess  of  potassium 
sulphide,  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  containing  20  per  cent, 
hydrogen  chloride  and  some  tartaric  acid,  and  digested  until  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  flocculent.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of  a  mix< 
ture  of  tellurium  and  sulphur,  is  separated  and  washed  with  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  water  containing  tartaric  acid  until 
quite  free  from  antimony.  The  antimony  is  then  determined  in  the 
filtrate  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods.  The  precipitate  of  tellurium 
and  sulphur  is  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  tellurium 
weighed  either  as  metal  or  dioxide.     The  results  are  accurate. 

An  analysis  of  "  Blattererze,"  from  Nagyig,  by  this  method  gave 
the  following  results:  Pb,  53-55;  Au,  9*47;  Sb,  605;  Te,  18-99; 
S,  11-895  ;  quartz,  0*56  per  cent.,  which  corresponds  to  the  empirical 
formula  PbioAugSbgTegSig.  E.  0.  R. 

Extremely  Sensitive  Reagent  for  Detection  and  Colori- 
metrio  Estimation  of  Nitrous  Acid.  By  E.  Rieglbb  (Zeit  anal. 
Chem.,  1897,  36,  377—378). — The  author  has  prepared  a  reagent 
which  is  twenty  times  as  sensitive  as  the  1 : 4-naphthylaminesulphonic 
acid  previously  recommended  (this  vol.,  ii,  230).  A  solution  is  made  of 
2  grams  of  chemically  pure  sodium  1  : 4-naphthylaminesulphonate  and 
1  gram  of  ^-naphthol  (puriss.)  in  200  c.c.  and  filtered.  The  solution 
is  colourless,  but  has  a  violet-blue  fluorescence.  It  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  in  the  dark.  It  is  even  better  to  mix  the  dry  substances 
intimately  in  a  mortar  and  preserve  the  dry  mixture,  adding  a  few 
centigrams  of  it  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Both  for  qualitative  and 
quantitative  tests,  the  operations  are  the  same  as  with  naphthyl- 
aminesul phonic  acid  (pp.  230,  385),  except  that  the  type  solution  of 
nitrite  should  be  y^^th  the  strength  there  recommended,  since  this  re- 
agent is  capable  of  detecting  1  part  and  estimating  5  parts  of  N^Oj  in 
100  millions  of  water.  M.  J.  S. 

Combustion  Boat  with  Partitions.  By  Ernst  Mubmann  {Zeit. 
ajuiL  Chem,,  1897,  36,  380,  381). — Substances  which  fuse  when  heated 
are  liable  to  flow  to  the  cooler  end  of  the  ordinary  boat,  and,  when 
reached  by  the  heat,  to  decompose  too  rapidly  for  accurate  work.  By 
dividing  the  boat  into  compartments,  this  difficulty  is  entirely  obviated. 

M.  J.  S. 

Precipitation  of  Zinc  as  Sulphide.  By  Jean  Mbunier  {Compt 
rend.y  1897,  124,  1151—1152). — The  difficulty  usually  experienced  in 
obtaining  zinc  sulphide  in  a  form  that  is  readily  Altered  and  washed 
arises  from  the  use  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  solution 
should  be  carefully  mixed  with  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  is  just 
redissolved.  A  slow  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the 
liquid,  but  is  discontinued  as  soon  as  precipitation  is  complete,  this 
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point  being  ascertained  by  tesilDg  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  on  a 
white  plate  with  a  drop  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution.  The  precipitate 
settles  rapidly,  and  is  readily  filtered  and  washed,  the  *  operations 
being  more  rapid  if  the  liquid  is  warm.  The  precipitation  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  relatively  large  quantities  of  ammonium  salts. 

C.  H.  B. 

Eknployment  of  Ammonium  Carbonate  in  Water  Analysis. 
By  Adelbebt  RSssing  {Zeit.  anat,  Chem.,  1897,  36,  359— 369).— The 
well-known  discordance  generally  observed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
total  fixed  mineral  constituents  of  natural  waters,  between  the  results 
of  evaporation  and  ignition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  estimation  of  the 
individual  bases  and  acid  radicles  on  the  other,  and  the  disputed 
question  of  the  effect  on  this  discordance  of  the  ammonium  carbonate 
used  by  some  analysts  for  recarbonating  the  .alkaline  earths  causticised 
by  the  ignition,  induced  the  author  to  examine  the  behaviour  of  such 
salts  as  commonly  occur  in  waters,  when  evaporated  and  ignited  with 
ammonium  carbonate.  Potassium  and  sodium  chloride  and  sodium 
sulphate  did  not  alter  in  weight  when  repeatedly  treated  with  am- 
monium carbonate.  Calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  both  exhibited 
a  considerable  loss  of  sulphuric  acid  with  corresponding  decrease  in 
weight.  This  loss  increases  on  successive  treatments,  so  that  the  at- 
tainment of  a  constant  weight  would  mislead  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  acceptance  of  the  first  weighing.  The  use  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  carbonic  anhydride  for  recarbonating  the  alkaline  earths  seems  free 
from  error  as  far  as  the  above-named  salts  are  concerned.  When 
applied,  however,  to  residues  containing  magnesia,  it  fails  to  restore 
the  whole  of  the  lost  carbonic  anhydride.  Mohr's  proposal  to  add  a 
known  weight  of  sodium  carbonate  to  waters  containing  magnesium 
chloride  fails,  therefore,  to  attain  the  desired  result.  The  recommenda- 
•  tion  of  Fresenius  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  bases  into  sulphates  by 
evaporation  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  would  seem  open  to  a 
similar  objection,  since  it  is  necessary  to  ignite  the  residue  with  am- 
monium carbonate  in  order  to  convert  the  alkali  hydrogen  sulphates 
into  normal  sulphates.  Direct  experiments  show,  however,  that  the 
loss  of  sulphuric  acid  from  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  when 
solid  ammonium  carbonate  is  used  is  comparatively  small,  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  water  analysis,  may  be  neglected.  M.  J.  S. 

lodimetric  Estimation  of  Sugars.  By  Gtsbbbt  Bouijn  {Zeit.  anai, 
Chem,f  1897,36,  349 — 359). — Glucose  is  oxidised  by  iodine,  in  presence 
of  alkali,  to  gluconic  acid  with  approximate  completeness,  but  if  excess 
of  alkali  hydroxide  is  employed  the  oxidation  is  too  irregular  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  analytical  process.  By  using  borax  as  the  alkali,  the 
reaction,  under  definite  conditions  of  time,  temperature,  and  dilution, 
becomes  sufficiently  regular.  The  iodine  solution  recommended  contains 
40  grams  of  borax  and  about  10  grams  of  iodine  per  litre.  Of  this 
solution,  25  c.c.  is  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  the  sugar  solution  containing 
about  0*15  gram  of  sugar,  in  a  narrow-necked  flask  with  long  glass 
stopper.  The  stopper  is  wired  down,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  placed 
in  the  gutter  formed  by  the  stopper  and  the  neck  of  the  flask.  The 
flask  is  then  kept,  by  means  of  a  thermostat,  at  25^  for  16 — 22  hours, 
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after  which  the  contents  are  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  un- 
absorbed  iodine  titrated  by  thiosulphate.  For  2  atoms  of  iodine,  1 
molecale  of  sugar  (O^H^gO^)  is  calculated,  and,  with  glucose,  results 
ranging  from  98*6  to  100 "9  per  cent,  were  obtained.  At  greater 
dilutions,  the  results  were  higher,  owing  to  the  hydrolytic  dissociation 
of  the  borax.  Very  similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  aldoses, 
galactose,  mannose,  arabinose,  xylose,  and  rhamnose,  whilst  levulo^e, 
and  the  ketoses  in  general,  were  scarcely  attacked,  so  that  the  process 
serves  for  estimating  a  sugar  of  the  former  class  in  presence  of  one  of 
the  latter.  Sorbose  behaves  like  the  ketoses.  Maltose,  and  especially 
lactose,  consume  more  iodine  than  dextrose.  Saccharose,  raffinose,  and 
stachyose,  which  do  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  are  oxidised  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  borax-iodine  solution.  The  process  is  not 
applicable  to  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  wine  or  urine,  since  iodine  is 
consumed  by  glycerol  and  by  uric  acid,  as  well  as  by  many  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  mannitol,  lactic  acid,  &c.  M.  J.  S. 

Volumetrio  Estimation  of  Acetone.  By  Edward  K.  Squibb. 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1896, 18,  1068— 1079).— The  process  used  by  the 
author  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  well-known  method  of  Robineau 
and  Kollin,  which  is  based  upon  the  titration  of  acetone  by  means  of 
potassium  iodide  and  sodium  hypochlorite  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

The  following  reagents  are  required  :  A  standard  solution  qf  acetone. 
50  c.c.  of  water  is  put  into  a  flask  of  100  ac.  capacity,  and  carefully 
weighed ;  13  c.c.  of  pure  acetone  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  again 
weighed.  The  liquid  is  now  transferred  to  a  graduated  measuring 
flask,  the  weighing  flask  being  well  rinsed,  and  then  diluted,  so  that 
10  c.c.  contains  0*1  gram  of  acetone.  The  author  advises  keeping  this 
solution  in  the  dark. 

Potassium  iodide, — 250  grams  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  made  up  to  a  litre ;  each  c.c.  will  contain  2*5  grams  of  the 
iodide. 

Sodium  hyd/roxide, — 257  grams  of  commercially  pure  soda  is  dis- 
solved in  water  and  the  solution  made  up  to  1  litre.  When  quite 
clear,  850  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  poured  off  and  added  to  the  solution 
of  potassium  iodide,  making  1850  c.c.  of  total  solution. 

Sodium  hypochlorite. — One  litre  of  liquor  sodce  chlorates^  U.S.P. 
(containing  2^  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine)  is  mixed  with  25  c.c. 
of  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 

Bicarbonated  starch  solution. — 0'125  gram  of  starch  is  ground  up 
with  5  c.c.  of  cold  water,  added  to  20  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  boiled. 
When  cold,  2  grams  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  added  and 
stirred  until  dissolved.  This  preparation  will  keep  for  three  months, 
or  longer. 

The  titration, — Ten  c.c.  of  the  dilute  acetone  is  put  into  a  50  c.c. 
beaker,  and  20  c.c.  of  the  mixed  soda  and  potassium  iodide  solution 
added ;  into  this,  the  hypochlorite  is  rapidly  run  in  from  a  burette 
until  8  or  10  c.c.  has  been  added.  The  iodoform  is  then  allowed  to 
settle,  and  a  few  drops  more  of  the  hypochlorite  added.  Should  this 
produce  a  dense  cloudiness,  a  little  more  is  added,  until  finally  the  cloudi- 
ness is  only  very  slight.    It  is  then  tested  by  starch,  a  drop  of  the 
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starch  solution  being  placed  near  to  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on  a  white  por- 
celain plate,  and  the  two  drops  run  into  one  another.  If  no  blue  colour 
is  visible,  a  few  more  tenths  of  a  c.c.  of  hypochlorite  solution  is  run  in, 
repeating  the  process  until  the  starch  gives  a  blue  coloration.  Having 
now  checked  the  standard  solution,  any  number  of  acetone  estimations 
may  be  made,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hypochlorite  does  not 
keep,  and  must,  therefore,  be  standardised  daily.  It  is  also  advisable, 
when  dealing  with  acetone  solutions  of  unknown  strength,  that  the  esti- 
mation should  be  repeated,  taking  such  a  quantity  of  solution  that  the 
amount  of  acetone  is  about  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  check  experiment. 
The  author  also  confirms  the  statement  that  the  presence  of  ethylic 
alcohol  does  not  interfere  with  this  process,  although  it  is  an  iodoform 
yielding  substance.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Acetone  in  Urine.  By  G.  Argknson  (Bull,  Soc. 
Chim,y  1897,  [iii],  16, 1055 — 1058).— Leoben's  method  of  determining 
acetone  in  urine  consists  in  distilling  the  liquid  until  a  fourth  part  has 
passed  over,  converting  the  acetone  into  iodoform,  decomposing  the 
latter  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  determining  the  potassium  iodide  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Numerous  experiments 
having  shown  that  the  quantity  of .  iodoform  produced  is  invariably 
smaller  than  that  required  by  the  equation 

COMeg  +  3I2  +  4K0H  =  CHI3  +  CHg-  COOK  +  SKI  +  SHgO, 
and  depends  largely,  moreover,  on  experimental  conditions,  the  author 
has  elaborated  a  table  which  supplies  the  weight  of  acetone  per  litre, 
corresponding  with  the  volume  of  silver  nitrate  employed.     The  con- 
ditions for  which  this  table  holds  good  are  clearly  laid  down. 

M.  0.  F. 

Extension  of  Legal's  Reaction  to  Compounds  contcdning  the 
Acetyl  Group,  and  their  Derivatives.  By  Georges  DENiois  {BvlL 
Soc.  Chim.y  1897,  [iii],  16,  1058—1064), — Legal's  test  for  acetone  con- 
sists in  adding  to  the  liquid  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sodium  nitro- 
prusside,  followed  by  a  caustic  alkali ;  a  red  coloration  is  produced,  and 
gradually  diminishes,  but  deepens  to  carmine  on  treatment  with  excess 
of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

The  author  has  made  the  following  generalisations  concerning  this 
change.  (1)  All  those  compounds  which  give  LegaFs  reaction  contain 
the  acetic  group,  the  carbonyl  radicle  being  combined  with  either 
hydrogen  or  a  hydrocarbon  residue.  (2)  Compounds  containing  an 
acetyl  or  substituted  acetyl  complex  do  not  give  Legal's  reaction  if  the 
carbonyl  radicle  is  united  to  the  groups  OH,  OR,  OM  (acetates),  NHg,  or 
to  chlorine,  these  substances  developing,  on  the  other  hand,  a  red  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride.  (3)  Those  compounds  which  contain  an  acetyl 
group  of  which  the  carbonyl  radicle  is  combined  with  an  aromatic 
hydrocarbon  give  rise  to  a  blue  coloration  when  submitted  to  Legal's 
test. 

Acetylphenylhydrazine,  and  hydrazine  derivatives  generally,  must  be 
excluded  from  the  second  of  the  above  generalisations.  These  substances 
do  give  Legal's  reaction,  but  the  coloration  produced  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one  in  being  transformed  into  violet  by  hydrochloric  acid 
instead  of  being  destroyed.  M.  O.  F. 
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Golonr  Reactions  of  the  Aldehydes  and  Ketones.  By  Bbla 
VON  Bitt6  {ZeiL  anal.  Chwi,,  1897,  36,  369— 376).— Compounds  of  the 
aldehyde  or  ketone  class,  in  which  the  forniyl  or  car  bony  1  group  is  not 
combined  with  a  completely  substituted  hydrocarbon,  give,  with  salts 
of  the  metadiamines,  either  immediately  or  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two,  deeply  coloured  solutions  with  intense  green  fluorescence.  Ortho- 
and  para-diamines  also  give  colour  reactions,  but  without  any  marked 
fluorescence.  To  obtain  the  reaction,  a  few  c.c.  of  a  05 — 1  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  metadiamine  hydrochloride  is  added  to  the  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  substance  to  be  tested.  Alkalis  destroy  the 
colour,  which  returns  on  acidifying.  Mineral  acids,  with  the  exception 
of  metaphosphoric  acid,  enfeeble  the  colour.  The  reaction  occurs  with 
aromatic  aldehydes,  whether  the  formyl  is  united  directly  with  a  ben- 
zene residue  or  through  the  intermediary  of  a  fatty  alkyl.  The  reaction 
is  not  exhibited  by  the  mixed  ketones  or  by  the  ketonic  acids.  The 
colour  produced  is  in  most  cases  yellow  to  orange,  but  cinnamaldehyde 
gives  a  cherry-red,  and  diethyl  ketone  a  violet-red. 

The  author  has  also  studied  the  behaviour  of  Schiff's  reagent  (a 
0'025  per  cent,  solution  of  magenta  decolorised  by  passing  sulphurous 
anhydride  through  it  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  236)  with  a  number  of  alde- 
hydes and  ketones.  The  violet  colour  is  produced  by  all  the  aldehydes 
of  the  fatty  series,  and  by  fatty  ketones  in  which  the  carbonyl  is  united 
with  at  least  one  methyl  group.  It  is  not  produced  either  by  monochlor- 
acetone  or  by  diethyl  ketone,  or  by  the  mixed  ketones  or  ketonic  acids. 
Cinnamaldehyde,  and  similar  compounds,  give  h  yellow  coloration,  subse- 
quently passing  into  violet.  Schiff's  reagent,  when  boiled  and  cooled, 
always  acquires  a  bluish-violet  colour,  which  unfits  it  for  the  above 
reactions.     It  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  heated.  M.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Wheat.  By  Aim6  Cieard  {Compt,  rend.,  1897, 124, 
876-882,  926— 932).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  382  and  425. 

HaBmochromogen  as  a  Test  for  Blood.  By  ZakariAs  Dono- 
gAny  (Virchotvs  Archiv,  1897,  148,  234— 235).— The  most  delicate 
test,  of  those  investigated,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  blood  in  urine, 
faeces,  sputum,  <kc.,  is  the  preparation  of  haemochromogen  crystals, 
and  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  orange-red  solution  which 
they  form.  These  are  best  obtained  by  adding  pyridine  to  the  sus- 
pec  ted  fluid,  previously  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
or,  better,  with  sodium  hydroxide.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Uncertainty  of  the  Ghiaiacum  Reaction  for  Active  Dias- 
tase. By  Bronjslaw  Pawlewski  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  1313— 1314).— The 
author  considers  the  guaiacum  reaction  to  be  very  uncertain ;  not  only 
does  this  reagent  give  a  similar  colour  with  peptone,  gelatin,  albumin, 
&o.f  but  even  on  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  the  tincture  a  blue 
colour  is  produced.  The  test  is  much  better  suited  for  the  detection 
of  nitrous  acid,  a  deep  blue  coloration  being  instantly  formed  in  solu- 
tions containing  as  little  as  0*00005  gram  of  a  nitrite. 

J.  F.  T. 
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Bxamination  of  some  Spectra.  By  Paul  J^milb  Lecoq  de 
BoisBAUDBAN  (CompL  rend.,  1897,  124,  1419— 1421).— The  author 
replies  to  certain  criticisms  of  Eder  and  Yalenta  on  his  description  of 
the  spectra  of  gold  and  gold  chloride,  and  maintains  the  accuracy  of 
ius  former  statements.  C.  H.  B. 

Iron  XjineB  present  in  the  Hottest  Stars.  By  Joseph  Nobman 
LocKYEB  {Froc.  Ray,  Soc,  1897, 60,  475 — 476). — On  a  former  occasion, 
ihe  author  observcMl  that  in  the  case  of  iron,  two  lines  in  the  visible 
spectrum  at  4924*1  and  5018*6  on  Bowland's  scale,  were  greatly 
enhanced  in  brightness  on  passing  from  the  arc  to  the  spark.  Seven 
additional  lines  have  been  found  whose  brightness  is  enhanced  at  the 
highest  temperature.  It  appears  probable  that,  in  a  space  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  the  hottest  spark,  and  shielded  from  a  lower  tem- 
perature, theee  lines  would  constitute  the  spectrum  of  iron.  In  the 
liottest  store,  iron  is  practically  represented  by  the  enhanced  lines 
<^one ;  those  which  build  up,  for  the  most  part,  the  arc  spectrum  are 
ahnost  or  entirely  absent.  But  the  enhanced  lines  may  be  absent  from 
the  spectrom  of  a  star,  either  on  account  of  too  low  or  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  low  temperature,  iron  is  represented  among 
the  lines  in  the  spectrum,  but  at  the  highest  temperature  all  visible 
indications  of  its  presence  seem  to  have  vanished.  H.  C. 

Absorption  of  Ultra-violet  Bays  by  Oases  and  Liquids.  By 
J.PAUEB(^n».  Phya.  Ch&m.,  1897,  [ii],  61,  363— 379).— Compare  this 
vol,  ii,  393. 

Colour  of  the  Phosphorescence  of  Strontium  Sulphide.  By 
Joefe  Rodriguez  Mourelo  {Gompt.  rend.,  1897,  124,  1521—1623).— 
The  colour  of  the  phosphorescence  of  strontium  sulphide  is  always 
bluish-green,  the  hue  being  most  nearly  pure  green  when  the  sulphide 
has  been  prepared  by  the  author's  modification  of  YemeuiFs  method 
(this  vol.,  ii,  450).  The  intensity  of  the  phosphorescence  depends  on 
the  composition  and  physical  condition  of  the  sulphide,  and  is  not 
directly  affected  either  by  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  heated  or  by 
the  duration  of  the  heating.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  intensely 
flaoreeoent  variety  need  not  be  heated  more  than  three  hours,  and  that 
m  ezcessiTely  high  temperature  is  not  necessary.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
prolonging  the  heating  for  several  hours  beyond  the  time  necessary  to 
gain  the  maximum  effect  either  with  this  variety  or  with  those  pre- 
I*red  in  other  ways.  C.  H.  B. 

Behaviour  of  Minerals  with  the  X-Rays.  By  Cornelius 
l>oiLm  {Jahrb.  /.  Min.,  1897,  i,  256—257.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  45). 
—Using  the  methods  previously  described,  the  transparency  of  some 
iQore  minerals  for  the  Bbntgen  X-rays  are  compared.  Phenakite  is 
one  of  the  most  transparent  of  minerals,  and  is  placed  in  the  author's 
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group  II.  Olivine,  tourmaline,  biotite,  zoisite,  and  sphene  have  aboat 
the  same  transparency  as  calcite  (Group  YI.).  Sapphire  seems  to  be 
more  transparent  than  ruby,  and  aquamarine  is  more  transparent  than 
the  darker  coloured  emerald.  L.  J.  S. 

Refractive  Powers  of  Mixtures  of  Two  Liquids.  By  F. 
Zecchini  {Gazzetta,  1897,  27,  i,  358— 383).— The  author  has  examined 
the  relation  between  the  refractive  power  and  the  density  of  mixtures 
of  etbylic  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide,  ethylic  alcohol  and  a-bromo- 
naphthalene,  ethylic  alcohol  and  cinnamaldehyde,  phenylic  thiocyanate 
and  carbon  bisulphide,  cinnamaldehyde  and  carbon  bisulphide,  a-bromo- 
naphthalene  and  carbon  bisulphide,  and  of  anethoil  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide, in  a  similar  manner  to  Pulfrich  {Zeit.  physikal,  Chem.,  4,  562), 
and  Buchkremer  (Abstr.,  1891,  2).  Using  the  nomenclature  adopted 
by  the  latter,  the  author  writes  the  equations  (iV— iV„)/xV= a(Z>  —  jD»)/^ 
and  (D  -  D^)ID  =  c  in  the  form  J^,,{1  -  ac)(p^  +p^)  -r-  2>(1  -  c)  =  I^iPifd^  + 
i\^2 7^2/^2  ^^  which  v^  is  the  volume  of  one  of  the  constituent  liquids 
of  density  d^—pjv^t  and  refractive  index  N^  whilst  Vj  is  the  volume  of 
the  other  constituent  liquid  of  density  cfg  —p^i^^  ^^^  refractive  index  N^\ 
when  a  =  1    or  c  =  0,  the  equation  becomes   N{p^  +p2)/^  ~  ^iPil^  + 

The  author  fully  confirms  the  conclusions  of  Pulfrich  and  of  Buch- 
kremer {loc.  cit.),  and  notes  that  when  the  value  (1  -ac)/(l  -c)  differs 
little  from  unity,  the  rule  cannot  be  experimentally  verified. 

W.  J.  P. 

Use  of  Aldehydes  and  Ketones  in  the  Presence  of  Sodium 
Sulphite  for  Developing  the  Latent  Photographic  Image.  By 
Augusts  Lumiebe,  Louis  LuMiiiRB,  and  Alphonse  Setewetz  (Bull,  Soe, 
Chini.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  1164— 1169).— It  is  well  known  that  formalde- 
hyde, when  added  to  an  organic  developer,  considerably  increases  the 
reducing  power  of  the  developer ;  and  the  authors  show  that  other  alde- 
hydes and  also  ketones  exhibit  the  same  property.  The  aldehyde  or 
ketone,  however,  will  not  act  by  itself,  but  requires  the  presence  of 
sodium  sulphite ;  the  sulphite  cannot  be  replaced  by  other  alkali  salts 
such  as  sodium  acetate  or  phosphate.  The  same  compounds  not  only 
accelerate  development  but,  in  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphite  and  a 
phenolic  developer,  also  bring  out  the  latent  image  without  the  use  of 
alkali.  The  authors  suppose  that  in  the  presence  of  the  phenolic 
developer  the  sodium  sulphite  is,  to  some  extent,  decomposed  into  free 
alkali  which  combines  with  the  phenol  and  into  sodium  hydrogen  sul- 
phite which  combines  with  the  aldehyde  or  ketone.  This  view  is 
supported  by  experimental  results. 

It  is  found  that  the  best  results  are  given  by  pyrogallol,  sodium 
sulphite,  water,  and  acetone.  The  best  developing  mixture  in  the  case 
of  quinol  is  water  (100  grams),  quinol  (3  grams),  sodium  sulphite 
(10  grams),  and  acetone  (10  c.c).  J.J.  S. 

Photo-electric  Phenomena  and  Photographic  Processes.  By 
H.  LuGQiN  {Zeit.  physikdl,  C/ism.,  1897,  23,  677— 635).— The  author 
exposed  to  light  a  sensitive  electrode  similar  to  that  previously 
described  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  405),  but  which  oould  be  raised  to  any 
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definite  potential  above  that  of  the  liquid.  The  current  produced  or 
the  photo-current  was  measured,  and  it  was  found  that  an  intimate 
connection  exists  between  the  strength  of  the  photo-current  and  the 
depth  of  the  darkening  of  the  sensitive  electrode.  As  the  potential  of 
the  electrode  is  incr^ised,  however,  the  photo-current  decreases,  and 
ultimately  a  potential  is  reached  where  the  current  becomes  zero  and 
by  increased  exposure  may  pass  over  to  a  current  of  opposite  sign. 
Where  the  action  of  the  current  is  to  remove  the  halogen  and  hence 
cause  darkening  of  the  electrode,  the  current  is  called  normal  or 
positive,  currents  which  act  in  the  reverse  sense  being  known  as 
8ol<»risation  current,  and  experiments  show  that  both  kinds  of  current 
may  be  produced  with  the  same  electrode,  according  to  its  potential 
and  the  light  intensity.  The  solarisatiou  current,  in  the  case  of  silver 
chloride  electrodes,  more  readily  occurs  with  yellow  light,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  blue  light  favours  the  production  of  the  normal  current, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  solarisatiou  current,  is  coterminous 
with  the  exposure.  The  potential  at  which  no  normal  current  is  pro- 
duced  is  known  as  the  equilibrium  potential,  and  a  linear  equation  is 
found  to  hold  for  the  relation  of  the  photo-current  to  the  defect  from 
the  equilibrium  potential,  and  in  the  equation  the  constant  is  probably 
dependent  on  the  dissociation  of  the  silver  salt.  The  author  endeavours 
to  connect  these  results  with  the  purely  photographic  phenomena,  and 
considers  that  solarisation  appearances  are  intimately  and  causally 
connected  with  the  solarisation  current,  and  at  any  rate  with  printing 
out  papers  the  connection  between  the  photo-electric  and  photographic 
phenomena  is  in  the  author's  opinion  established.  The  applicability 
of  the  halogen  salts  appears  also  to  be  connected  with  the  value  of  the 
equilibrium  potential,  and  the  author  finally  discusses  at  some  length 
the  production  of  images  by  development.  L.  M.  J. 

Thermal  Conductivity  and  Ion  Motion.  ByGEORG  Bbedig  {Zeit, 
fhysikdl,  Chem.,  1897, 23,  546 — 546). — Jager  has  shown  that  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  a  salt  solution  is  given  by  the  expression  A;  =  A;'  (1  -  ap) 
where  Ic  is  the  conductivity  of  water,  p  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the 
solution,  and  a,  a  specific  constant.  By  making  A;' =  100  and  ^9=  100 
the  expression  k=lOO—alO*  is  obtained,  and  if  this  is  multiplied  by 
the  equivalent  weight,  the  result  is  what  the  author  terms  the  equiva- 
lent conductivity.  Jager's  numbers  are  employed,  and  show  that,  like 
the  electrical  conductivity,  this  constant  also  is  an  additive  property  of 
the  ions.  L.  M.  J. 

Distribution  of  a  Current  among  the  Ions  in  a  Solution. 
By  Ed.  v.  Staokelbbbg  {ZeiU  physikal.  C/iem,,  1897,  23,  493 — 496).— 
In  the  case  of  a  solution  containing  many  ions,  the  author  deduces  for 
(1)  the  total  current,  and  (2)  the  portion  conveyed  by  each  set  of  ions 
the  expressions: — {l),E=:C{N'^Ua  +  I^t'^i,+ >  •  •  -^m<*m+  •  •  •  )and(2) 
A  N^^^  E'NaU^I^{Nu)j  where  N^,  &c., .  .  .  are  the  number  of  gram  equiva- 
lents of  the  free  kations,  N^  .  .  .  the  number  of  gram  equivalents  of 
the  anions,  and  u^  .  .  .  their  respective  migration  velocities. 

L.  M.  J. 

Bleotrolytic  Dissociation  in  Acetone  Solution.  By  Giaoomo 
Carraba   (GaazaUa,   1897,    i,    207— 222).— The    author    notes    that 
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Zelinsky  and  Krapiwin  (fchis  vol.,  ii,  5)  have  ignored  his  previous 
work  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii.  611)  on  electrolytic  dissociation  in  methylic 
alcohol  solution,  and  claims  priority  as  against  Laszczynski  {Zeit,  / 
Elektrotec,  u.  Elektrochem.,  1895,  55),  certain  of  the  results  arrived  at 
by  the  latter  having  been  previously  deduced  by  the  author  (Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  310 ;  1895,  ii,  302). 

Using  a  carefully  purified  sample  of  acetone,  boiling  at  56-3°  under 
761-4  mm.  pressure,  and  having  a  conductivity  of  /Lt  =  0 '00066  to  0-0010 
at  25°,  the  author  has  determined  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions 
of  various  electrolytes  in  acetone  solution;  the  values  obtained  are 


Electrolyte. 

Acetone. 

Water. 

Methylic 
Alcohol 

V 

1024 
2048 
1024 

2^92 
2048 
2048 

00 
63-65 
46-48 

A*» 

M« 

A*« 

LiCl 

KI 

Nal 

NH4I 

NMe4T 

NEt4l 

SMe,I 

SEtjI 

HCl 

CClj-COOH 

88-42         1        110                      77-3 
153-6           i         142-6                   97-63 
139-85                  121-4                   89-77 
162-5           1        142-6                 105-25 
119-76         I        116-6                 115-8 
111-04         1         199-2                   91-13 
117-49                  119-8                  119-68 
167              i         107-6                  112-53 
2-21                  395-2           .       133-08 
0-419               858                    121-48 

summarised  in  the  accompanying  table,  those  given  previously  (Abstr., 
1806,  ii,  511)  for  aqueous  and  methylic  alcohol  solutions  being  also 
quoted  to  assist  comparison. 

Potassium  and  sodium  iodides  are  the  only  salts  used  of  which  the 
molecular  conductivities  in  acetone  solution  change  on  dilution  in  such 
a  way  as  to  approximate  to  a  limiting  value ;  with  ammonium  iodide, 
there  seems  a  tendency  for  the  conductivity  to  change  normally  with 
dilution,  but  for  the  other  electrolytes  examined  the  increase  of  mole- 
cular conductivity,  which  attends  a  doubling  of  the  volume,  increases, 
instead  of  decreasing,  as  the  dilution  increases.  This  kind  of  behaviour 
has  also  been  observed  by  Laszczynski  {loc.  cit,)  with  acetone  solutions 
of  mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  and  sodium  thiocyanate.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  hydrogen  chloride,  trichloracetic  acid,  and  lithium 
chloride,  hygroscopic  substances,  although  highly  dissociated  in 
aqueous  solution,  give  very  low  electrical  conductivities  in  acetone ; 
the  low  values  may  be  due,  in  the  case  of  lithium  chloride,  to  combina- 
tion with  the  solvent.  The  electrical  conductivity  of  a  solution  depends 
(a)  on  the  dissociating  power  of  the  solvent  and  (b)  on  the  "  electrolytic 
friction"  or  friction  between  the  solvent  and  the  ions.  These  two 
factors  seem,  in  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions,  to  operate  in  the  same 
direction  on  the  molecular  conductivity,  that  is  to  say,  whilst  the 
actual  dissociating  power  is  great,  the  friction  is  small.  In  acetone 
solutions,  however,  the  solvent  seems  to  possess  but  slight  dissociating 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  interposes  but  slight  electrolytic  friction, 
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80  that  the  velocity  of  ionic  migration  is  great.  The  small  dissociating 
power  of  acetone  is  well  shown  by  comparing  the  number  of  litres  (n) 
in  which  a  given  quantity  of  an  electrolyte  must  be  dissolved  in  order 
that  the  degree  of  dissociation  (d)  shall  be  the  same  in  the  various 
solvents  dealt  with.  Thus,  when  d  is  0*760  for  triethylsulphine  iodide,  n 
is  8  with  water  as  the  solvent,  39  with  methylic  alcohol,  504  with 
ethylic  alcohol,  1015  with  propylic  alcohol,  89  with  allylic  alcohol,  and 
498  with  acetone.  Again,  when  d  is  0*920  for  potassium  iodide,  n  is 
24  for  water  as  the  solvent,  436  for  methylic  alcohol,  and  512  for  acetone. 

W.  J.  P. 

Meotrolytio  Dissociation  of  Methylic  Alcohol  and  of  Water 
dissolved  in  it.*  By  Giacomo  Carrara  {Oazzetki,  1897,  27,  i, 
422 — 440.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  511).— The  author  carefully 
purified  methylic  alcohol  by  dehydration  with  copper  sulphate  and 
barium  oxide,  subsequently  distilled  it  from  a  few  pellets  of  sodium, 
and  then  distilled  it  under  20  mm.  pressure  from  2  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride.  The  electrical  conductivity  of  the  sample  thus 
obtained  was  determined  by  Kohlrausch's  method,  the  alcohol  being 
distilled  into  the  flask  containing  the  electrodes ;  a  large  number  of 
determinations  were  made  under  various  conditions,  and  as  the  end 
result  the  author  states  the  electrical  conductivity  of  methylic  alcohol 
to  be  0*072  x  10^^^  at  25%  a  much  smaller  value  than  that  given  by 
Viilbner  {Ann,  Phya.  Chwn.,  52,  348),  namely  1*22  x  10"",  which  is  the 
smallest  value  previously  recorded. 

It  is  concluded  that  methylic  alcohol  is  partially  dissociated  and 
about  twice  as  much  so  as  water  j  1  gram-molecule  of  methylic  alcohol 
is  dissociated  in  about  5*5  million  litres  at  25°.  The  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  methylic  alcohol  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  of 
0*23  per  cent,  of  benzene,  but  falls  to  about  two-thirds  on  adding 
0'71  per  cent,  of  benzene;  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  alcohol  is 
thus  due  to  the  presence  of  an  electrolyte  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  rule,  has  a  lower  conductivity  in  a  mixture  of  solvents. 

It  is  further  shown  that  water  is  dissociated  in  methylic  alcohol 
solution,  and  in  very  dilute  solutions  the  ionic  concentration  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  total  concentration  of  the  water. 
In  very  dilute  solutions,  the  dissociation  of  the  water  is  always  rather 
greater  than  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  water  in  aqueous  solution  ; 
that  dilute  solutions  of  water  in  ethylic  alcohol  show  the  contrary 
effect  to  this  is  probably  due  to  the  much  less  considerable  dissociat- 
ing power  of  ethylic  alcohol.  W.  J.  P. 

The  Chemical  Action  of  Electrical  Oscillations.  II.  By 
Albzandbb db Hbmptinnb {Zeit  physikal. Chem,,  1897,23,  483—492). — 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  wave-length,  the  author  determined 
the  maximum  pressure  at  which  the  tube  became  luminous  when 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  oscillation,  investigating  the  cases  of 
tubes  with  allylic  alcohol,  acetone,  propylic  aldehyde,  methylic  alcohol, 
and  ethylic  alcohol.  Of  these,  the  two  last  showed  a  marked  increase 
of  sensitiveness  as  the  wave-length  increased,  but,  in  the  other  cases, 
the  pressure  remained  almost  constant  except  for  acetone,  where  a 
maximum  of  sensitiveness  was  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  series. 
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The  author  describes  an  experiment  illustrating  the  metallic  conducti- 
vity of'  a  glowing  tube,  and  points  out  that  from  the  analogy  to 
metals,  the  chemical  action  would  be  expected  to  vary  with  the  wave- 
length. According  to  Ebert,  the  spectra  of  vapours  vary  with  the 
wave-length,  but,  although  the  author  also  finds  a  slight  variation  in 
the  compounds  examined,  he  points  out  that  this  may  be  due  to 
decomposition  and  the  formation  of  new  products ;  the  influence  on 
the  spectrum  of  the  substance  itself,  therefore,  is  doubtful.  In 
general,  the  sensitiveness  increases  with  the  molecular  weight,  but  it 
is  dependent  also  on  other  data,  thus  ethylic  ether  is  less  sensitive 
than  acetone.  Temperature  has  also  a  marked  effect,  but  its  com- 
plete investigation  was  postponed  ;  a  magnetic  field  appeared  to  have 
no  influence.  L.  M.  J. 

Variation  with  Temperature  of  the  Transference  Ratios  of 
Cadmium  in  Aqueous  Solutions.  By  Yictob  Gordon  {Zeit 
phyaikaL  Chem.,  1897,  23,  469— 482).— The  electromotive  force  of  the 
element  -Cd  |  CdSO^aq.  |  |  OuSO^aq.  |  Cu-  increases  with  temperature, 
indicating  a  diminution  in  the  concentration  of  the  cadmium  ions, 
which  may  be  due -to  the  formation  of  molecular  aggregates,  these 
having  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  halogen  cadmium  salts. 
On  this  assumption,  the  transference  ratio  should  not  be  greater  at 
high  than  at  low  temperatures  ;  the  author  determined  this  value  at 
different  temperatures,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  cadmium 
which  has  actually  passed  from  the  anode  liquid,  to  the  quantity 
deposited  on  the  cathode,  or  dissolved  from  the  anode.  The  values 
obtained  were  (1)  11-56  per  cent,  cadmium  sulphate,  10° -0*328; 
40° -0-283;  80° -0-281.  (2)  348  per  cent,  solution,  10°- 0-197; 
40°  -  0-1 90 ;  70° -  0-203.  With  cadmium  iodide,  negative  values  were 
obtained  which  were  independent  of  temperature.  L.  M.  J. 

Electrical  Resistivity  of  Electrolytic  Bismuth  at  Low  Tem- 
peratures and  in  Magnetic  Fields.  By  James  Dewab  and  John 
Ambrose  Fleming  {Froc,  Boy.  Soc,  1897,60,425— 432).— The  authors 
have  extended  their  observations  (this  vol.,  ii,  240)  on  the  behaviour 
of  electrolytically  prepared  bismuth,  when  cooled  to  very  low  tempera- 
tures and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  transverse  magnetisatioD. 
The  electrical  resistivity  of  bismuth  in  C.G.S.  units,  transversely 
magnetised  in  a  constant  magnetic  field,  but  at  variable  temperatures, 
is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Temperature 

of  the 
bismath  wire. 


+  19° 
-  79 
-186 
-203 


Out  of  the    

magnetic    , 
field.         1    Strength  2,450 
I     C.G.S.  iinits. 


In  the  magnetic  field. 


116,200 
78,300 
41,000 
34,300 


123,500 
105,000 
186,000 
283,500 


Strength  5,600 
C.G.S.  units. 


182,000 
158,000 
419,000 


Strength  14,200 
C.G.S.  units. 


187,000 

284,000 

1,740,000 
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It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  transverse  field  is  zero,  cooling  the  bismuth 
always  reduces  its  resistance.  If>  then,  the  bismuth  is  transversely 
magnetised,  the  resistance  is  increased,  and  for  every  temperature 
below  the  normal  one,  there  is  some  particular  strength  of  transverse 
field,  which  just  annuls' the  effect  of  cooling,  and  brings  the  resistance 
of  the  bismuth  back  again  to  the  same  value  it  had  when  not  cooled 
and  when  not  in  any  magnetic  field.  The  lower  the  temperature,  the 
less  is  the  strength  of  field  which  will  bring  the  bismuth  back  to  its 
original  resistance  when  not  cooled  and  not  in  the  field. 

These  results  indicate  that  at  absolute  zero  bismuth  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  non-conductor  by  a  sufficiently  strong  transverse 
magnetisation.  In  this  respect,  bismuth  is  a  remarkable  exception  to 
other  metals. 

The  effect  of  transverse  magnetisation  at  low  temperatures  was 
tried  on  zinc,  iron,  and  nickel,  but  no  effect  was  found  sensibly  greater 
at  low  than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  these  metals  have 
their  resistance  affected  by  magnetisation  to  a  small  degree.  At  a 
temperature  of  about  150°,  bismuth  would  probably  cease  to  have  its 
resistivity  affected  by  a  transverse  magnetic  field.  H.  C. 

Dieletrio  Constant  of  Ice  and  Alcohol  at  very  Low  Tern- 
peraturee.  By  James  Dewar  and  John  Ambrose  Fleming  {Proc 
Roy,  Soc,y  1897,  61,  2 — 18). — The  dielectric  constant  of  ice  is  found 
to  increase  progressively  from  a  value  of  about  2*8  to  11*6  between 
the  limits  -  198°  and  -  13P  of  the  platinum  thermometer.  At  abso- 
lute zero,  the  dielectric  constant  would  probably  not  be  far  fron*  2*0. 
With  relatively  very  slow  reversals  of  electromotive  force,  the  dielec- 
tric constant  of  ice  at  -  185°  is  a  number  not  far  from  2*9,  which  is 
not  very  different  from  that  found  by  observers  using  reversals  of 
many  millions  per  second  by  the  use  of  electrical  oscillations  or 
waves,  when  working  at  temperatures  of  0°  or  a  little  below.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  values  found  for  ice  at  or  a  little  below  0°,  when  using 
very  slow  oscillations,  seems  to  indicate  a  dielectric  constant  of  78. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  high  value  is  connected  with  the  low 
one,  and  whether  this  variation  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  case  of 
anomalous  dispersion. 

The  dielectric  constant  of  solid  alcohol  at  -  185°  was  found  to  be 
3*12.  The  dielectric  resistance  of  ice  and  frozen  alcohol  at  and  from 
the  temperature  -  185°  was  taken.  With  rising  temperature,  a  rapid 
increase  takes  place  in  the  conductivity  of  ice  at  about  -  90°,  and  in 
the  case  of  alcohol  as  soon  as  a  rise  in  temperature  of  about  10°  has 
occurred,  the  conductivity  begins  to  go  up  with  great  rapidity. 

H.  0. 

Development  of  Heat  by  the  Action  of  Bromine  on  Un- 
saturated Compounds. — £y  Wladimik  F.  Luqinin  and  Ivan 
EukBUKOFF  {Compt.  rend.,  1897, 124, 1303— 1306).— The  authors  have 
determined  directly  in  the  calorimeter  the  quantity  of  heat  developed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  various  aUyl  and  allied  derivatives  in 
presence  of  carbon  tetrachloride  or  alcohol.  The  results  are  as 
follows:  Diallyl,  56,114  Cal.  (2  x  28,057) ;  allylic  chloride,  26,821; 
allylic  bromide,  26,695  ;  allylic  alcohol,  27,732  ;  allylic  ether,  27,017 
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allylic  acetate,  28,133;  cinnamic  alcohol,  22,321;  crotonaldehyde, 
19,349  ;  and  mesitylic  oxide,  20,238.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
case  of  allylic  alcohol  and  its  derivatives  the  values  are  almost  the 
same,  and  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  and  chloride  are  practically 
identical.  The  substitution  of  phenyl  for  hydrogen  in  allylic  alcohol 
reduces  the  heat  developed  by  the  action  of  bromine,  and  the  presence 
of  the  ketonic  or  aldehydic  function  has  a  similar  effect. 

C.  H.  B. 

Cryoscopic  Observations  on  Acid  Amides,  By  Earl  Auwebs 
{Zeit.  phyaikal,  Chem.,  1897,  23,  449 — 468).— The  cryoscopic  relations 
in  naphthalene  and  benzene  solutions  were  investigated  for  a  large 
number  of  derivatives  of  aniline  and  its  homologues,  such  as  the 
anilides,  and  their  halogen,  nitro-,  and  alkyloxy-derivatives.  Aniline, 
toluidine,  anisidine,  and  the  nitranilines  all  behaved  normally,  bat 
abnormal  values  were  obtained  for  most  of  the  other  compounds. 
In  the  anilides  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  molecular  weight  of  the.  acid 
radicle  has  but  little  influence  on  the  abnormality,  the  greatest 
deviation  from  normal  values  occurring  with  aoetanilide.  The  general 
rules  found  by  Innes  and  Orton  as  applying  to  the  substituted  phenols 
hold  also  for  the  compounds  examined,  that  is,  an  ortho-substituent 
diminishes  the  abnormality,  which  is,  however,  in  general  increased 
by  a  para-group,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  a  meta-group.  The  acetyl 
compounds  are  in  general  more  abnormal  than  the  formyl  compounds. 
The  nitro-group  has  a  powerful  normalising  influence  in  the  ortho- 
position,  but  does  not  exert  any  abnormalising  effect  in  the  para- 
position;  the  normalising  influence  of  methoxyl  and  the  aldehyde 
group  in  the  ortho-position  is  very  marked.  L.  M.  J. 

Maximum  Depression  of  the  Freezing  Point  of  Mixtures. 
By  Emanuele  Patebn6  and  G.  Ampola  {Gazzetta^  1897,  27,  i, 
481 — 536). — The  authors  have  determined  the  freezing  points  of  long 
series  of  mixtures  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  organic  compounds  and 
End  that  in  all  the  cases  examined  the  freezing  points  of  the  mixtures 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture.  The  maximum 
depressions  of  the  freezing  points  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
table,  in  which  columns  1  and  3  state  the  components  of  the  mixture 
and  columns  2  and  4  give  their  respective  melting  points ;  column  5 
states  the  percentage  of  the  component  named  in  column  1  in  the 
mixture  of  lowest  freezing  point,  and  column  6  gives  the  melting 
point  of  the  latter.  Mixtures  of  thymol  and  trimethylcarbinol  or 
water,  and  of  benzene  and  paraldehyde  were  also  examined,  and  con- 
form to  the  general  rule.  Usually,  the  curve  obtained  by  plotting 
freezing  point  against  composition  shows  only  one  minimum,  but  in 
the  case  of  mixtures  of  trimethylcarbinol  and  phenol  it  shows  five.  The 
minimum  freezing  point  never  corresponds  with  a  mixture  containing  any 
definite  proportion,  and  the  freezing  points  of  the  mixtures  cannot  be 
even  approximately  calculated  by  Ostwald's  method,  which  depends 
on  the  application  of  Van't  Hoffs  formula  A  =  2T2/100\.  In  some 
cases,  two  definite  freezing  points  for  the  eutectic  mixture  are  obtained 
and  frequently  the  minimum  freezing  point  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
eutectic  mixture ;  the  authors,  although  considering  their  results  as 
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CaHe 


pCjHiMej . 
C-H.-OH  . 
Tiymol.... 


CABr,    

ckvOH 

C,H4(C0)jNEt. 
(dH^h),&  .... 
Veratrole 


CgiiiBrn 

Paraldehyde . 


•aiaehyd 

C^Hj-OH 

Yeratroie  

CHyCOOH.... 
C^.(CO)aNEt . 
Panddebyde.... 
CeHB-OH 


Thymol.... 
CMea-OH . 


5-53" 
6-55 
5-48 
18-36 
40-06 
49-20 
9-91 
23-52 
28-81 
91-3 
22-22 
10-00 
11-24 
40-24 
22-40 
15-05 
28-81 
12-03 
40-24 


49-24 
24-95 


pC-H^Mea 


pcy 


^BrMe 


Thymol 49-32 


pC«H4Me2 


CgHiBrj 
CH,Phj 
CeHj-OH 

CH,-COOH 


I    13-35*' 
;    40-24 
26-71 
I    26-74 


26-73  I 

If  ) 

13-35  , 

..  I 


13-28 
10-00 

24-45 
24-68 
39-53 
40-87 


15-05 


I 


66-22° 

59  13 

50-26 

60-78 

42-76 

35-51 

67-87 

61-16 

66-15 

30-97 

47-86 

67-26 

88-10 

87-04 

61-01 

48-63 

63-72 

48-15 

21-50 

39-16 

38-68 

48-17 

82-90 

69-87 

66-27 


-22-89" 

-6-276 

-16-78 

2-89 

13-41 

11-35 

-6-67 

8-76 

0-54 

14-19 

-8-33 

-18-86 

-14-14 

6-676 

-4-0 

0-17 

-2-63 

-17-20 

-1-32 

10-01 

11-52 

7-47 

9-66 

19-96 

-8-76 


merely  preliminary,  do  not  think  that  this  curious  observation  is  due 
to  experimental  error.  W.  J.  P. 

Abnormal  Freezing  Point  Depressions.  By  Felice  Gabelli 
{Gazzetta,  1897,  27,  i,  247— 254).— The  author  combats  Bodlander's 
criticisms  (this  vol.,  ii,:  133)  respecting  his  conclusions.  (This  vol., 
ii,  14).  W.  J.  P. 

Oryohydrates.  By  Giuseppe  Bbuni  {Gazzetta,  1897,  27,  i, 
537 — 561). — The  author  gives  a  short  summary  of  our  knowledge  of 
cryohydrates,  and  has  experimentally  investigated  a  number  of  cases ; 
he  determines  the  melting  point  of  a  cryohydrate  by  allowing  it  to 
freeze  round  a  thermometer  bulb  and  noting  the  temperature  at  which 
the  thermometer  remains  stationary.  The  cryohydrate  is  prepared  by 
taking  a  solution  slightly  more  concentrated  than  that  corresponding 
in  composition  with  the  cryohydrate,  cooling  it  to  the  cryohydric 
temperature  and  dropping  in  crystals  of  ice  and  of  the  salt ;  the 
deposited  cryohydrate  is  separated,  melted,  and  again  frozen  as  before 
in  order  to  obtain  material  which  has  the  cryoscopic  composition,  and 
is  suitable  for  analysis. 

Mixtures  of  the  double  salt,  ZnS04,K2S04  +  6H2O,  with  excess  of 
zinc  sulphate  give  a  cryohydric  temperature  of  -  6*6°,  and  with  excess 
of  potassium  sulphate  of  - 1  -7° ;  the  cryohydric  temperature  of  zinc 
sulphate  is  -6*4°  and  the  cryohydrate  contains  43*5  per  cent,  of 
ZnSO^ ;  the  cryohydric  temperature  of  potassium  sulphate  is  —  1  -55°, 
the  cryohydrate  containing  7*4  per  cent,  of  potassium  sulphate,  whilst 
the  cryohydric  temperature  of  the  double  salt  is  -  1  -0°,  and  the  cryo- 
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hydric  composition  is  9*8  per  cent,  of  ZnSO^jKgSO^.  The  cryohydiic 
solutions  of  mixtures  of  the  double  salt  with  one  of  its  constituent 
salts  have  lower  freezing  points  than  the  cryoscopic  solution  of  the 
double  salt  or  of  the  component  salt  present  in  excess. 

By  examiniug  the  isomorphous  salts,  zinc  sulphate  and  magnesium  sul-- 
phate,  the  author  shows  that  the  cryohydric  temperature  of  a  solution 
in  equilibrium  with  mixtures  of  two  perfectly  isomorphous  salts  varies 
as  the  composition  of  the  mixture  of  salts,  the  limits  being  the  cryo- 
hydric temperatures  of  the  single  salts.  Thus  the  cryohydric  tempera- 
tures of  mixtures  of  magnesium  and  zinc  sulphates  containing  100, 
695,  58-8,  37-5,  19-6,  and  0  per  cent,  of  MgSO^  are  -52°,  -  5-5^ 
-  5-5°,  -  6-0°,  -  6-2°,  and  -  6-4°  respectively. 

The  case  of  mixtures  of  three  salts  which  are  not  isomorphous  and 
do  not  form  double  salts  was  also  examined,  the  salts  selected  being 
potassium  chloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate.-    The  accompanying  table 


Salts  present. 

1 

Composition  of  cryohydrate. 

_l  Cryohydric 
1  temperature. 

1 

A. 

B. 

C. 

i 

A.        1        B. 

C. 

KCl 

__ 

_ 

i    -lo-s** 

24-9                0 

0 



KNOg 

— 

1       -2-85 

0 

12-6 

0 

— 

— 

K^O, 

1       -1-56 

0 

0 

.•     7-4 

KCl 

KNOg 

-11-5 

2^-6 

4-6 

0 

KCl 

— 

K^O, 

I     -10-9 

2^2 

0 

1-4 

— 

KNO3 

K^04 

-3-8 

0                   91 

6-2 

KCl 

KNOg 

KjSO, 

-11-55 

24-6       1         4-5 

1-3 

summarises  the  results,  the  concentrations  being  expressed  in  parts 
by  weight  of  salt  per  100  of  water  ]  the  numbers  quoted  in  italics  are 
those  obtained  by  other  workers.  It  follows  that  the  cryohydric 
temperature  of  a  solution  in  equilibrium  with  three  non-isomorphous 
salts  which  do  not  form  double  salts  is  lower  than  the  cryohydric 
temperatures  of  solutions  in  equilibrium  with  either  two  of  the  three 
Falts.  W.  J.  P. 

Molecular  Volumes  of  Crystallised  GarbohydrateB.  By 
Joseph  Pionchon  {Compt.  rend,,  1897,  124,  1523— 1524).—See  this 
vol.,  i,  p.  54:7. 

Extension  of  the  Law  of  Avogadro  to  Homogeneous  Liiquids. 
By  IsiDOB  Traube  {Ann,  Phya.  Chem,,  1897,  [ii],  61,  396— 400).— As 
the  author  has  shown  in  previous  communications,  the  molecular  co- 
volumes  of  homogeneous  liquids  are  the  same  under  similar  conditions. 
Where  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  met  with,  they  may  be  either  traced 
to  association  in  the  liquids  examined  or  to  the  influence  of  changes  in 
the  sphere  of  vibration  of  the  atoms  as  shown  by  the  refractions  of 
the  liquids  (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  235  ;  and  this  vol.,  ii,  85). 

H.  C. 

Solubility  of  Super-cooled  Liquids.  By  Lunwio  Bbuneb. 
{Zeit,%  phyaikcd,   Clum,,    1897,  23,  542— 544).— The  solubility  of  an 
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over-cooled  liquid  cannot  be  identical  with  that  of  the  solid,  or  two 
systems  not  in  equilibrium  with  one  another  could  be  in  equilibrium 
with  a  third  system,  and  the  author  describes  experiments  proving  the 
greater  solubility  of  the  liquid  in  cases  where  no  water  of  crystallisation 
is  present  to^  aftect  the  result.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  hydro- 
cinnamic  acid  is  made  and  cooled,  the  acid  separating  in  drops  which 
remain  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  after  the  solution  has  been 
filtered  from  the  drops  of  liquid  acid,  the  introduction  of  a  crystal  of  the 
solid  acid  or  violent  agitation  causes  the  filtrate  to  crystallise;  the  solution 
saturated  with  respect  to  the  liquid  acid  is  supersaturated, therefore^  with 
respect  to  the  solid.  Measurement  with  alkali  showed  the  solubility 
of  the  liquid  to  be  greater  in  the  ratio  15:17.  In  super-cooled  solutions 
of  thymol  also,  the  solidification  of  the  liquid  thymol  below  the  water 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  separation  of  crystals  throughout  the 
solution.  Analogous  results  had  been  obtained  by  Alex^eff  with 
salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  which  he  had  explained  by  the  assumption 
of  **  isomeric  solutions.''  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Dissolution  of  a  Solid  in  its  own  Solution.  By 
Abthub  Amos  Notes  and  Willis  Kodney  Whitney  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Ghem.,  1897,  23,  689 — 692). — In  order  to  prevent  any  noticeable 
alteration  of  surface  during  the  experiments,  the  solids  were  com- 
pressed into  cylinders  about  8  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  in  diameter. 
These  were  introduced  into  water,  and  the  concentration  determined 
from  time  to  time.  Experiments  were  performed  with  benzoic  acid 
and  lead  chloride,  and  the  dissolution- velocity  was  found  to  be  given 
by  the  equation  dx/dt  =  C{S  -  x)  where  a;  is  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  and  ^S'that  of  the  saturated  solution,  C  being  a  constant.  The 
author  considers  the  equation  to  really  be  that  of  diffusion,  the  film 
of  liquid  immediately  in  contact  with  the  solid  being  a  saturated  solu- 
tion which  diffuses  into  the  more  dilute  layers.  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  Mixed  Crystals  and  Magnitude  of  the  Crystal 
Moleoule.  By  Aiidreas  Fook  {Zeit.  KryaL  Min.,  1897, 28,  337—413). 
— ^Yan't  Hoff  has  indicated  that  isomorphous  mixtures  or  mixed  crystals 
may  be  regarded  as  solid  solutions;  solid  solutions  must  thus  be 
treated  as  molecular  mixtures.  Roozeboom  (Abstr.,  1892,  265),  by 
applying  the  theory  of  thermodynamical  potential,  showed  that  in  the 
equilibrium  condition  at  constant  temperature  and  pressure,  to  each 
solid  solution  or  isomorphous  mixture  of  two  substances  corresponds  a 
perfectly  definite  concentration  of  the  two  constituents  in  the  liquid 
solution.  It  was  then  shown  by  Nemst  (Abstr.,  1890,  3)  that  his 
principle  respecting  the  partitioning  of  a  dissolved  substance  between 
two  non-miscible  solvents  in  equilibrium  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
solid  solution  in  equilibrium  with  a  liquid  solution. 

Let  Ci  and  c^  be  the  number  of  gram-molecules  per  unit  volume  of 
two  isomorphous  salts,  A  and  ^,  in  a  common  liquid  solution  and  x^  and 
x^  be  the  corresponding  molecular  concentrations  in  the  solid  solution 
of  A  and  B  with  which  equilibrium  is  established ;  then  the  partition 
coefficients  cjxi  and  Cg/a^j  are  in  general  constant  and  independent  of 
the  absolute  concentration.  If,  however,  the  molecular  weights  are 
n  times  as  great  in  the  liquid  as  in  the  solid  solutions,  then  it  follows 
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from  the  law  of  mass-action  that  the  ratios  cjx{^  and  cjx^^  or  c^^j^i 
and  Cg^/ajg,  where  n  is  greater  or  less  than  unity,  will  be  constant. 
These  simple  laws  can  only  be  expected  to  hold  in  dilute  solutions,  the 
gaseous  laws  not  being  applicable  to  concentrated  solutions ;  further, 
in  dilute  solutions,  the  electrolytic  dissociation  must  disturb  the  con- 
stancy of  the  partition  coefficients.  Thus,  if  binary  electrolytes  are 
dealt  with,  and  y  is  the  dissociation  coefficient  of  the  saturated  solution, 
then  Ci(l  —  y)/aq,  which' refers  only  to  the  undissociated  part,  8,  of  the 
electrolyte,  is  constant ;  as,  however,  the  author  has  previously  pointed 
out  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  160j,  Nemst's  principle,  according  to  which  the 
dissociation  coefficients  of  two  electrolytes  in  a  common  solution  are 
equal,  and  equal  to  the  dissociation  coefficient  referred  to  the  total  con- 
centration, is  sometimes  applicable.  If  the  total  molecular  concentra- 
tion remains  constant,  so  does  the  dissociation,  and  consequently  cjx^ 
remains  as  constant  as  c^(l  -  y)/^  >  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  total  concentration 
changes,  the  relation  c(l-y)  =  K(ry^  holds,  where  k  is  the  general 
equilibrium  constant  and  c  is  the  volume  concentration.  It  results 
from  this  that  the  dissociation  coefficient  in  general  decreases  with  in- 
creasing concentration,  and  vice  versd.  The  above  relations  must  hold 
if  only  the  undissociated  material  in  solution  determines  the  saturation 
equilibrium,  but  whether  this  is  a  permissible  assumption  has  not 
previously  been  decided;  Noyes  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  565)  considers  it 
probable  that  both  the  dissociated  and  undissociated  substance  in  solu- 
tion determine  its  saturation.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  neither 
Cj(l  — y)/a;j  nor  c^y/  Jx  is  constant,  but  their  sum,  namely, 

Ci[l+yiJx-l)]/x^. 
The  influence  of  temperature  changes  on  the  relations  indicated  above 
is  also  considered.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  since  double  salts  are  dis- 
sociated into  their  component  salts  in  solution,  and  Avogadro's 
principle  does  not  apply  to  the  crystalline  state,  there  is,  up  to  the 
present,  no  evidence  that  double  salts  are  molecular  complexes  having 
the  molecular  composition  usually  stated. 

The  author  has  examined  a  number  of  cases  of  equilibrium  between 
solid  and  liquid  solutions  of  pairs  of  isomorphous  salts.  The  equi- 
librium was  established  by  three  methods  (1)  By  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  two  salts  until  mixed  crystals 
separate  at  a  temperature  constant  within  2°  or  3° ;  (2)  by  evaporating 
the  mixed  solution,  keeping  the  temperature  at  30°  by  an  Ostwald 
thermostat,  and  (3)  by  adding  the  salt  ^  to  a  solution  of  A  saturated 
at  25°,  dissolving  by  heat,  cooling  again  to  25°,  and  separating  the  de- 
posited mixed  crystals.  The  solid  solutions,  after  powdering,  were 
shaken  at  25°  with  the  corresponding  liquid  solution  for  some  hours 
in  order  to  ensure  complete  equilibrium. 

The  following  pairs  of  salts  were  examined  thus  : — (4)  potassium  and 
ammonium  chlorides,  (4)  potassium  and  ammonium  bromides,  (2)  potassium 
bromide  and  chloride,  (4)  potassium  and  thallium  nitrates,  (1)  barium  and 
lead  nitrates,  (1)  potassiimi  and  ammonium  sulphates,  (1)  potassium  sul- 
phate and  chromate,  (1)  lead  and  barium  formates,  (4)  copper  and  nickel 
sulphates,  (1)  lead  and  strontium  hyposulphates,  (1)  potassium  copper 
sulphate  and  ammonium  copper  sulphate,  (2)  copper  ammonium  sulphate 
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and  nickel  ammonium  sulphate,  (1 )  or  (2)  copper  ammonium  sulphate  and 
zinc  ammonium  sulphate,  and  (1)  potassium  and  thallium  alums.  The 
number  prefixed  to  each  case  refers  to  its  place  in  Roozeboom's  scheme 
of  classification  (Abstr.,  1892,  265)  of  equilibria  between  solid  and 
liquid  solutions.  The  salt-pairs,  potassium  bromide  and  iodide,  and 
potassium  chloride  and  iodide,  were  examined,  but  the  results  were  in- 
conclusive; the  behaviour  of  carbamide  and  thiocarbamide  showed 
these  substances  to  be  not  isomorphous.  The  mixed  solution  of  the 
rhombohedral  double  salts,  OdCl2,4KCl  and  OdClgjiNH^Cl,  on  evapora- 
tion, deposit  crystals  of  a  typically  different  double  salt.  Experiments 
on  mandelic  acid  and  its  salts  also  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 
The  quantitative  results  show  clearly  that  the  expression 

is  much  more  nearly  constant  in  most  cases  than  either  c(l  -  yjjx  or 
cy  I  Jxy  thus  demonstrating  that  the  saturation  of  a  liquid  solution 
of  an  electrolyte  is  conditioned  neither  by  the  dissociated  nor  by  the 
undissociated  portion  of  the  electrolyte  alone  ;  both  the  dissociated  and 
undissociated  part  together  determine  the  saturation  of  the  solution. 

The  authors  results  further  show  that  Nemst's  solubility  law,  which 
states  that  the  solubility  of  a  salt  decreases,  if  to  its  solution  is  added 
another  salt  having  an  ion  in  common  with  it,  is  erroneous ;  the  ex- 
ceptions to  Nemst's  law  previously  recorded  have  been  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  molecular  aggregates,  but  this  the  author  shows  to 
be  untenable.  It  follows  from  this  that  Noyes'  method  of  determining 
dissociation  constants  is  not  valid,  although  in  many  cases  it  may  give 
approximately  correct  results.  In  place  of  Nemst's  law,  that  the 
molecular  concentration  of  the  undissociated  substance  is  a  constant  in 
mixed  solutions,  must  be  accepted  the  law  that  the  sum  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  undissociated  molecules  and  of  the  square  of  the 
concentration  of  the  ions  is  a  constant ;  this  of  course  premises  that 
no,  or  appreciably  no,  dissociation  occurs  in  the  solid  solution.  The 
new  law  is  expressed  by  saying  that  c[l  +y(  Jx  -  1)]  is  a  constant  for 
binary  electrolytes  ;  the  relation  is  naturally  more  complex  for  ternary 
electrolytes.  The  principle  holds  that  the  solubility,  or  the  equilibrium 
between  several  phases  of  variable  composition,  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  chemical  mass-action. 

The  conclusion  clearly  indicated  by  the  author's  work,  namely,  that 
the  molecular  weight  in  the  crystalline  state  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  chemical  molecule,  is  of  great  crystallographic  importance ;  it 
shows  that  Bravais'  theory,  that  the  molecules  in  a  crystalline  structure 
are  disposed  in  parallel  positions,  is  untrue,  and  consequently  supports 
the  later  theory  of  Sohncke  and  Fedorow,  which  states  that,  in  a  crys- 
talline structure,  the  arrangements  of  molecules  is  identical  around 
each  molecule. 

Further,  it  is  concluded  that  double  salts  and  some  salts  containing 
water  of  crystallisation  have  not  the  molecular  composition  usually 
attributed  to  them ;  the  constant  proportion  in  which  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  solid  salt  separate  together  in  the  solid  state  is  merely 
a  result  of  the  regular  fitting  together  of  those  components  in  the 
crystal  structure.  W.  J.  P. 
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Permeation  of  Hot  Platinum  by  Gasee.  By  Wyatt  W.  Randali* 
{Amer,  Chem.  J.,  1897,  10,  682—691.  Compare  Ramsay  and  Travers, 
Ghem,  Ifewst  1897,75, 253). — A  platinum  tube  closed  at  oneend,about  35 
cm.  long  and  3  mm.  internal  diameter,  was  connected  by  the  open  end  to  a 
mercury  pump  and  vacuum-tube  (the  latter  for  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions), whilst  the  other  end,  to  the  extent  of  f  to  f  of  the  length  of 
the  tube,  was  inserted  into  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tubing  which  was 
heated  to  a  white  heat ;  a  dry  gas  was  passed  through  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  tubes,  and  the  nature  of  any  gas  that  diffused  through 
the  hot  platinum  into  the  vacuum  of  the  pump  was  examined  spectro- 
scopically.  Hydrogen  was  found  to  permeate  the  hot  platinum,  but 
much  less  slowly  than  Graham's  statements  lead  one  to  expect ;  neither 
of  the  constituents  of  air  will  permeate  it,  nor  will  methane,  in  spite 
of  its  low  density.  Hydrogen,  purified  by  filtration  in  this  way,  still 
exhibits  the  "  compound'*  spectrum.  C.  F.  B. 

DifEhsion  Constants  of  some  Metals  in  Mercmy.  By  Geobo 
Mbybb  (A7m.  Phya,  Chem,,  1897,  [ii],  61,  225—234.  Compare 
Humphreys,  Trans.,  1896,  243). — Des  Coudres  has  measured  the  rate 
of  diffusion  of  zinc  in  mercury  by  charging  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
electrolytically  with  zinc,  and  measuring  the  potential  difference 
between  the  surface  and  a  zinc  electrode,  as  the  zinc  gradually  diffuses 
through  the  mass  of  the  mercury.  By  a  modification  of  this  process, 
the  author  has  determined  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper 
in  mercury.     The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


day' 

2-09 
1-56 
1-37 
0-72 

t. 

Kkg. 

I  mm. 

^mm. 
sec. 

Zn 

Cd    

Pb    

Au    

15-0° 
16-0 
15-6 
11-0 

1-00x100 
1-86  xl0» 
1-61x10* 
2-88  xlO« 

0-281x10-® 
0-266x10-® 
0-270x10-® 
0-187x10-® 

382-2 
263-1 
186*4 
189-8 

k  is  here  the  diffusion  constant,  and  t  the  temperature,  K  is  the 
force  required  to  move  the  gram-atom  with  the  velocity  1  cm. /sec. 
through  the  mercury,  I  is  the  mean  length  of  path,  and  u  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  atoms.  The  data  for  gold  are  those  of  Roberts- Austen, 
and  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  H.  C. 

Unit  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  Friedrich  Wilhelm  KCster 
{Zeit,  anorg.  Chem,,  1897, 14,  251 — 255). — A  protest  against  Seubert's 
proposal  to  retain  hydrogen  as  the  unit  of  atomic  weights,  making 
O  =  15-88  (this  vol.,  ii,  137),  in  place  of  accepting  O  =  16  as  the  standard 
value.  H.  C. 

Basis  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  Bohuslav  Brauner  {Zeii.  anorg. 
Cfiem.,  1897,  14,  256— 262).— The  author  recapitulates  the  many 
advantages  of  accepting  0  =  16  as  the  basis  of  atomic  weights,  and 
opposes  Seubert's  proposal  to  adopt  the  system  H  =  l  and  0=15*88 
(compare  preceding  abstract).  H.  G. 
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Determination  of  the  Atomic  Mcusses  of  Silver,  Mercury,  and 
Cadmium  by  the  Electrolytic  Method.  By  Willett  Lepley 
Hardin  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  /Sbc,  1896,  18,  990— 1026).— Silver  was 
deposited  electrolyfcicallj  from  the  nitrate,  the  acetate  and  the  benzo- 
ate ;  the  succinate  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Ten 
observations  were  made  in  each  case,  and  from  the  three  series  the 
final  result  Ag  =  107-9275  was  obtained  (0  =  16). 

Mercui*y  was  deposited  electrolytically  from  mercuric  chloride, 
bromide,  and  cyanide,  and,  in  addition,  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  mass 
of  mercury  to  that  of  silver  was  determined  by  passing  the  same 
current  through  solutions  of  the  two  metals,  and  weighing  the  two 
deposits  produced.     The  final  result  was  Hg  =  199-985  (0  =  16). 

Cadmium  was  deposited  from  the  chloride  and  the  bromide,  the  final 
result  being  Cd  =  112046  (0=16).  H.  C. 

Equilibrium  in  Systems  of  Three  Bodies,  with  Two  liquid 
Phases.  By  Fbans  A.  H.  Sghbeinemakers  {Zeit,  phyaikal,  Chem,,  1897, 
23,  649 — 666).  —The  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  between  three 
liquids  is  first  considered  and  a  general  form  of  the  binodal  curve  is  given. 
As  an  example  of  three-liquid  equilibrium,  the  case  of  water,  chloro- 
form, and  ethylic  alcohol  at  20°  is  considered,  and  the  diagram  given 
shows  the  quantity  of  chloroform  necessary  to  cause  the  separation 
of  aqueous  alcohol  into  two  layers,  and  the  ratio  of  alcohol/water 
above  which  the  liquid  always  remains  homogeneous.  Draper's  and 
Schuncke's  experiments  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  378)  on  the  solubility  of 
ethylic  ether  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  supply  some  data  for  the 
construction  of  the  binodal  curve  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  system 
ethylic  ether,  water,  hydrogen  chloride.  When  one  of  the  compounds 
is  a  solid,  the  form  of  the  curve  is  different,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  portions  from  which  are  derived  the  limits  of  composition  necessary 
for  separation  into  (1)  solid  and  two  liquid  layers ;  (2)  two  liquid 
layers ;  (3)  solid  and  one  liquid ;  (4)  homogeneous  liquid.  This  case  is 
exemplified  by  the  equilibrium  of  ammonium  sulphate,  water,  and 
ethylic  alcohol,  the  theoretical  deductions  being  in  accord  with  the 
experimental  results  of  Bodlander.  Other  solids  besides  ammonium 
sulphate  cause  aqueous  alcohol  to  separate  into  two  layers,  such  as 
sodium  and  potassium  hydoxides,  sodium  phosphate,  potassium  and 
sodium  carbonates,  &o.  Lescoeur  considered  one  of  the  layers  formed 
on  adding  potassium  carbonate  to  aqueous  alcohol  to  be  a  definite 
hydrate  of  the  composition  (0^11^0)2, H2O,  due,  the  author  points  out, 
to  the  temperature  not  being  varied  during  the  experiments.  De 
Forcrand  found  (Abstr.,  1883,  961)  that  in  the  system  chloroform, 
water,  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  solid  phase  occurs  corresponding  with  the 
composition  GHGJ 3,21128, 2 3H2O ;  moreover,  at  low  temperatures,  the 
vapour  phase  possessed  a  constant  composition  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid  phases,  a  result  which  must  hold  at  constant 
temperature  for  a  phase  of  a  system  in  equilibrium. 

L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  in  the  System ;  Water,  Sodium  Chloride,  and 
Ethylene  Cyanide.  By  Frams  A.  H.  Schrbinemakebs  {Zeit.  physikal, 
Chem.y  1897,  23,  416 — 441). — ^The  equilibrium  in  the  system  water. 
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and  sodium  chloride  being  known,  that  of  water  and  ethylenic  cyanide 
was  first  investigated,  and  the  results  are  given  in  tabular  form  and  as  a 
curve.  From  these,  it  is  seen  that  above  18*5°  equilibrium  exists 
between  two  liquid  phases,  that  is,  solution  of  the  cyanide  in  wat-er 
and  of  water  in  the  cyanide,  the  critical  point  being  55°.  At  42°,  the 
densities  of  these  two  solutions  are  equal,  so  that  the  case  exists  of 
two  liquids  of  equal  density  containing  the  same  components  but 
being  non-miscible.  At  a  higher  percentage  of  cyanide,  equilibrium 
between  the  pure  compound  and  a  solution  of  water  in  the  cyanide  is 
reached,  so  that  at  temperatures  between  18*5°  and  55°  the  addition 
of  the  cyanide  gives  the  following  states  : — Solution  of  the  cyanide  in 
water,  separation  into  two  solutions,  homogeneous  liquid,  separation 
into  ethylenic  cyanide  and  a  solution  of  water  in  the  cyanide.  By  the 
addition  of  salt,  the  region  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  solutions 
is  extended,  the  critical  point  being  145°,  the  solution  containing  most 
cyanide  being  that  with  least  salt.  At  the  temperature  29°,  a 
quintuple  point  exists  where  the  phases,  ethylenic  cyanide,  sodium 
chloride,  solution  1,  and  solution  2  are  in  equilibrium.  The  various 
cases  of  equilibrium  are  fully  discussed  in  the  paper  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams.  L.  M.  J. 

Application  of  the  Phase-Law  to  BesearcheB  on  Organic 
Additive  Products.  By  Basil  B.  Kubiloff  {ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.^  1897, 
23,  673 — 685). — The  author  first  investigated  the  solubility  relations 
of  )3-naphthol  and  picric  acid  in  a  manner  identical  with  that  employed 
for  the  researches  on  triphenylmethane  and  benzene  (this  vol.,  i,  573). 
The  curve  again  exhibits  the  three  branches,  namely,  where  the  solid 
phase  is  (1)  picric  acid  (2)  the  compound  0QK^{J^0^)^'0B.yCiQH>j'OH, 
(3)  )3-naphthol,  and  with  two  quadruple  points  where  the  curves  1,  2, 
and  2,  3  cut  one  another.  A  maximum  of  temperature,  157°,  occurs 
at  the  point  where  the  composition  represented  is  that  of  the  com- 
pound, the  curve  on  each  side  of  this  point  giving  the  lowering  of  the 
melting  point  of  the  compound  by  addition  of  (1)  )3-naphthol,  (2) 
picric  acid,  so  that  the  cryoscopic  relations  are  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  existence  of  the  compound  of  melting  point  157°.  In  the  case  of 
picric  acid  and  benzene,  however,  although  the  curve  still  consists  of 
the  three  portions  corresponding  with  the  three  solid  phases,  there  is 
no  maximum,  but  at  the  point  where  the  composition  represented  is 
that  of  the  compound,  the  curve  changes  in  direction  and  becomes 
that  representing  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  the  picric  acid, 
that  is,  the  melting  point  of  the  compound  is  also  the  quadruple 
point.  Observations  of  the  boiling  point  of  solutions  of  /3>naphthol  in 
benzene  gave  a  normal  molecular  weight,  so  that  the  tendency  to  form 
a  compound  is  not  apparent  in  boiling  point  observations.  In  the 
case  of  mixtures  of  benzene  and  /?-naphthol,  no  compound  is  formed, 
the  curve  consisting  solely  of  the  two  parts,  namely,  where  the  solid 
phase  is  (1)  /3-naphthoI,  (2)  benzene.  L.  M.  J. 

Explanation  of  the  Deviations  A^om  the  Normal  Gonrse  of 
Be€iction  in  the  Case  of  Solutions.  By  Ernst  Cohen  (Zeit.  physikaL 
Chem,,  1897,  23,  442 — 448). — The  inversion  of  cane-sugar  by  adds 
does  not  follow  the  normal  course  of  a  monomolecular  reaction,  but 
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the  velocity  constant  is  greater  at  high  than  at  low  concentrations. 
Thus,  at  25°,  with  N/2  hydrochloric  acid,  the  values  are,  40  per  cent. 
-29-16,  20  per  cent.  -22-87,  10  per  cent.  -20-63,  4  per  cent.  -19-15. 
The  author  considers  that  these  deviations  are  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  deviations  from  Boyle's  law,  that  is,  to  the  volume  of  the  sugar 
molecules,  which,  if  not  allowed  for,  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  constant  at  high  concentrations.  If  the  acid  remain  the 
same,  and  b^  and  620  be  the  percentage  volumes  of  the  sugar  in  the 
40  and  20  per  cent,  solutions,  then  Aj^q/Ajjo^  (100  -  ftgo)/!^^^  ~  ^4o)  ^^^^ 
which,  assuming  b^  =  2620,  and  using  the  above  values  of  k,  the  result 
^2^=  17-7  is  obtained.  From  this,  the  values  b^Q  and  64  are  calculated, 
and  give  the  ratio  k^Jk^^  l'05S,  that  found  experimentally  being 
1-077.  Further  researches  to  test  the  validity  of  the  explanation 
were  made  with  30  per  cent,  and  15  per 
cent,  solutions,  which  gave  the  value 
5^^=13*27  leading  to  the  same  value  as 
before  for  h^.  From  the  expression 
kplkq=-Cp{lOO-bg)lcg{100-bp)  where  Cp 
and  Cq  are  the  acid  concentrations,  the 
author  deduces  that  a  12 '5  per  cent. 
solution  should  be  inverted  by  N/16 
hydrochloric  acid  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  by  (N/16-f- 1*14) 
acid.  The  experimental  results  were  in 
complete  accord  with  theory,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  second  solution  remaining 
throughout  double  that  of  the  first.  From 
the  values  of  b^  and  b^Qj  the  ratio  k^/k^^ 
should  be  I'lO,  and  this  was  tested  by 
the  inversion  with  acids  of  various 
strengths,  the  ratio  of  the  constants  ob- 
tained being  respectively  1-12,  1-11,  110, 
1-10,  1-10;  this  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  theory.  L.  M.  J. 

Mercury  Pump  without  Stopcocks 
or  Movable  Joints.  By  H.  Henhiet 
(Compt.  rend.,  1897,  126,  22—23)  and 
Chabaud,  ibid.y  107). — In  this  pump, 
valves  and  stopcocks  are  replaced  by 
columns  of  mercury,  and  arrangements 
are  made  so  that  the  first  part  of  the 
exhaustion  can  be  effected  with  a  water 
pump.  It  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  illustration.  The  reservoir  B  termi- 
nates below  in  a  vertical  tube  D  which 
is  connected  with  movable  reservoir  A. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  D,  just 

below  its  junction  with  6,  there  issues  horizontally  the  tube  E  which 
is  bent  at  right  angles  so  that  it  is  vertical,  and  returns^  on  itself  J> 
and  terminates  in  a  manometer  tube  H,  at  the  junction  with  which 
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the  tube  /,  for  connecting  with  the  vessel  1k>  be  exhausted,  issues 
horizontally.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  0,  parallel  with  the  mano- 
meter, is  of  glass,  but  the  lower  part  is  of  caoutchouc  for  making 
connection  with  the  water  pump;  when  the  water  pump  is  discon- 
nected, the  caoutchouc  tube  is  placed  under  the  mercury  in  the 
same  trough  as  the  manometer.  When  A  is  lowered,  the  mercury 
runs  out  of  B,  and  air  enters  at  f  and  travels  along  J  and  E  into 
B ;  when  A  is  raised,  the  mercury  rises  in  E  and  cuts  it  off,  whilst 
the  air  in  B  Js  expelled  through  G  and  escapes  through  the. small 
trough  M. 

Char/lud  states  that  pumps  constructed  on  similar  principles  have 
been  in  use  in  several  laboratories  for  some  time.  C.  H.  B. 

A  New  Bottle  for  Washing  Gases.  By  Johann  Waltke  (J*,  jor. 
Cliem,,  55,  507 — 508). — In  this  apparatus,  the  gas  to  be  washed  first 
passes  down  a  vertical  tube  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  bubbles  issuing 
from  it  then  separately  enter  the  lower  end  of  a  worm  surrounding 
the  vertical  tube  of  the  bottle.  In  this  way,  the  gas  rises  slowly 
through  the  worm  in  separate  bubbles,  and  is  thoroughly  washed. 

J.  F.  T. 
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Action  of  Light  on  Mixtures  of  Chlorine  cuid  Hydrogen. 
By  E.  J.  Abmand  Gautieb  and  H.  Holier  (CompL  rend,,  1897,  124, 
1267—1273  ;  by  Mabcellin  P.  B.  Berthelot,  ihid.,  1273 — 1276,  and 
by  Abmand  Gautier,  ibid.,  1276—1278). — When  carefully  dried 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  approximately  equal  volumes  are  eicposed  to 
diffuseid  daylight  (November)  for  a  day,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
chloride  formed  is  only  about  2  55  per  cent,  of  the  mixture,  whilst 
with  the  moist  gases  under  similar  conditions  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
chloride  may  be  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  When  exposed  for  an  hour 
to  somewhat  diffused  autumn  sunlight,  the  percentage  of  combination 
was  6'7  in  the  dry  gases  and  92*5  in  the  moist  gases.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  the  presence  of  water  greatly  accelerates  the  com- 
bination, a  result  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  intermediate 
products  such  as  hypochlorous  acid. 

When  the  dry  gaseous  mixture  was  exposed  at  a  distance  of  a 
metre  to  albo-carbon  lights  equivalent  to  14*5  carcels,  the  percentage 
of  combination  was  92-5  after  237  hours.  The  rate  of  formation  of 
hydrogen  chloride  at  first  increased  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of 
2  8  per  cent,  per  hour  after  3  hours'  exposure,  and  then  it  somewhat 
rapidly  decreased,  but  neither  in  these  cases  nor  in  other  exposures 
made  to  autumn  sunlight  was  there  any  indication  of  a  limit  to  the 
combination,  and  in  this  respect  the  action  of  light  differs  markedly 
from  that  of  heat.  With  sunlight,  the  maximum  rate  of  formation 
of  hydrogen  chloride  is  reached  much  more  rapidly  than  with  artificial 
light. 
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After  the  maximum  has  been  passed,  the  rate  of  formation  is  not 
proportional  to  the  number  of  uncom1)ined  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
atoms  left  in  the  mixture,  because  the  hydrogen  chloride  already 
formed  exercises  a  distinct  retarding  influence,  although  it'  does  not 
limit  the  action. 

In  presence  of  an  excess  of  chlorine,  combination  takes  place  more 
rapidly.  With  a  mixture  of  CI,  54*8  vols.,  H,  42 '8  vols.,  and  air 
2 '6  vols.,  combination  was  complete  after  31  hours'  exposure  to  the 
albo-carbon  light,  whilst  with  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
under  similar  conditions  more  than  250  hours  were  required.  Excess 
of  hydrogen  has  a  similar,  but  less  strongly  marked,  effect  (compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  437). 

Bebthelot  considers  that,  in  all  investigations  on  the  combination  of 
mixed  gases,  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account  possible  reactions 
between  the  gases  or  the  products  of  their  combination  and  the 
material  of  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  (for  example,  the  action  of 
water  on  glass).  In  some  cases,  the  combination  of  the  gases  and  the 
action  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  may  be  simultaneous  and  not 
successive,  the  occurrence  of  any  change  at  all  being  determined  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  chemical  stresses  between  the  gases  and 
the  material  of  the  walls,  which  together  constitute  a  heterogeneous 
system.  Such  local  action  on  the  walls  will  give  rise  to  local  thermal 
disturbances,  and  these  may  alter  the  nature  or  rate  of  the  change  in 
those  regions.  They  may  also  lower  the  initial  temperature  at  which 
changes  will  take  place.  Further,  the  reaction  may  be  afPected  by  the 
condensation  of  a  film  of  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  containing  walls. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  action  of  surfaces  rather  than  the  action  of  masses 
that  has  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  the  surface  actions  that  determine 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system. 

Gautibb  replies  that  Berthelot's  observations  refer  to  his  earlier  ex- 
periments on  the  combination  of  gases  when  heated  rather  than  to  the 
present  paper  on  the  action  of  light  on  gases.  He  considers  that  the 
function  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  which,  in  his  experiments,  were 
kept  at  a  constant  temperature  and  were  not  allowed  to  become 
heated  by  the  combination,  is  to  regulate  the  velocity  of  combination, 
and  not  to  limit  it.  The  phenomena  with  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen 
are  similar  to  those  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  in  the  former  case 
it  is  impossible  to  assume  the  formation  of  hydrates.  Moreover,  the 
results  are  the  same  with  vessels  of  glass,  silvered  glass,  poi'celain,  or 
quartz,  and  are  not  affected  by  different  methods  of  cleaning  and 
washing  the  internal  surfaces.  C.  H.  B. 

Rendering  Oxygen  Active  during  the  Slow  Oxidation  of 
Sodium  Sulphite.  By  W.  P.  Jobissen  (Zeit  physikal.  Ch^m.^  1897, 
23,  667 — 672). — ^The  increased  activity  of  oxygen  during  the  oxidation 
of  sulphurous  acid  or  metallic  sulphites  had  been  previously  observed 
by  Mohr,  liebig,  and  Wicke.  The  author,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  whether  in  this  case,  as  in  those  previously  determined  (this 
vol.,  ii.,  253),  the  quantity  of  oxygen  rendered  active  is  equal  to  that 
used  for  the  oxidation.  Preliminary  experiments  showed  that,  during 
the  oxidation  of  sodium  sulphite  by  exposure  to  air,  the  quantity  of 
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oxygen  used  is  precisely  that  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  sulphite 
into  sulphate.  A  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  potassium  hydrogen 
carbonate,  and  arsenic  trtozide  was  next  exposed  to  air,  and  it  was 
found,  in  accordance  with  Mohr's  experiments,  that,  in  this  case, 
the  arsenic  trioxide  also  oxidises,  and  that  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  carbonate  is  employed,  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  used  is 
double  that  required  by  the  sulphite  alone,  and  is  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  the  trioxide,  so  that  here  also  the  oxygen  rendered  active 
is  equal  in  amount  to  that  required  by  the  sulphite  itself.  The  author 
does  not  consider  that  the  known  facts  justify  the  conclusions  of  Ihle 
and  Bach  regarding  the  cause  of  this  increased  activity.  (Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  401,  402).  L.  M.  J. 

Tables  of  the  Specific  Weight  of  SolutionB  of  Sulphur  in 
Carbon  Bisulphide.  By  Geobgb  J.  Pfeiffeb  {ZeU.  anarg.  Ckem.^ 
1897,  15,  194 — 203). — A  Sprengel-Ostwald's  pyknometer  was  em- 
ployed in  the  determinations,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  bisulphide,  the  capillary  tube  of  the  pyknometer  was  closed 
with  a  drop  of  water  when  full  to  the  mark  with  the  solution  at  15°. 
It  was  then  placed  in  ice-cold  alcohol,  and  the  drop  of  water  absorbed 
by  filter  paper.  After  the  solution  had  contracted,  the  apparatus  was 
washed  with  cold  ether,  dried,  and  weighed.    The  results  are  tabulated. 

E.  C.  R. 

Action  of  Telluric  Chloride  and  Fluoride  on  the  Corres- 
ponding Hydracids.  By  KbniS  Mbtznbb  {Compt,  rend,,  1897,  125, 
23 — 26). — ^When  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
tellurium  chloride  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
at  —  23°,  no  precipitate  forms,  but  if  the  liquid  is  cooled  to  -  30°,  the 
compound  TeCl^yHCl  +  5H2O  separates  in  slender,  lemon-yellow  needles, 
resembling  the  hydrobromide  of  the  bromide  (following  abstract).  It 
readily  decomposes,  with  loss  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

When  tellurous  anhydride  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrofluoric 
acid,  the  liquid  concentrated,  the  crystalline  residue  dissolved  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  the  liquid  saturated  with  hydrogen  fluoride  at  -'  20°, 
the  compound  2TeF4,3Te02  +  GHgO  separates  in  long,  transparent 
crystals.  When  heated  in  hydrogen,  they  decompo8e,^all  the  tellurium 
being  converted  into  tellurous  anhydride,  and  all  the  fluorine  into 
hydrogen  fluoride. 

When  the  mother  liquor  from  the  preceding  compound  is  more 
strongly  cooled,  with  frequent  stirring,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  being 
rubbed,  the  compound  TeF^.TeOg  +  2H2O  separates  in  large  needles ; 
like  the  preceding  compound,  it  is  decomposed  by  water.  When  heated, 
it  yields  tellurous  anhydride  and  hydrogen  fluoride. 

The  method  adopted  for  analysing  both  these  oxyfluorides  is  described 
in  detail. 

Telluric  fluoride  crystallises  from  its  solution  when  the  latter  is 
saturated  with  hydrogen  fluoride  at  —  50°  and  is  cooled  for  a  short 
time  to  —  70° ;  the  crystals,  when  once  formed,  melt  very  slowly,  even 
at  —  23°.  The  formation  of  a  hydrofluoride  of  the  fluoride  seems  to 
require  a  very  low  temperature.  C.  H.  B. 
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Combination  of  Telluric  Bromide  and  Iodide  with  the  Cor- 
responding Hydracids.  By  Een^  Metzneb  (Compt.  rend,,  1897, 
124,  1448 — 1451). — If  tellurous  anhydride  is  dissolved  in  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  hydrogen  iodide  passed  into 
the  liquid,  heat  is  developed,  and  black,  quadratic  needles  with  a  metallic 
lustre  separate,  the  yield  being  much  greater  if  the  liquid  is  cooled  so 
that  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  iodide  is  dissolved.  The  crystals 
have  the  composition  Tel^^HI  +  SHgO ;  they  do  not  fume  in  the  air, 
but  are  deliquescent,  changing  rapidly  to  a  deep  brown,  viscous  liquid. 
When  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  they  melt  constantly  at  55%  and 
at  a  higher  temperature,  lose  water  and  hydrogen  iodide,  a  grey 
metallic-looking  residue  of  telluric  iodide  being  left.  This  iodide, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  decomposes  with  incandescence,  iodine  being 
liberated,  and  tellurous  anhydride  formed. 

The  bromine  compound  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  the  liquid 
preferably  being  cooled  to  —15°.  It  forms  slender,  red,  prismatic 
needles  of  the  composition  TeBr4,HBr  +  5H2O.  They  remain  unchanged 
for  a  long  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  bromide,  melt  at  20° 
with  liberation  of  hydrogen  bromide,  and  fume  and  deliquesce  in  moist 
air.  C.  H.  B. 

Phosphorus  Iodides.  By  J.  Adolphe  Besson  (Canipt,  rend,, 
1897,  124,  1346— 1349).— Phosphorus  tri-iodide  is  best  prepared  by 
the  action  of  dry  hydrogen  iodide  on  phosphorus  trichloride  either 
alone  or  in  presence  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  It  melts  at  6P,  and  is 
completely  decomposed  by  water  without  liberation  of  iodine  or  forma- 
tion of  any  insoluble  product.  Under  a  pressure  of  15  mm.,  it  begins 
to  sublime  below  100°,  and  sublimation  becomes  active  at  120°,  but  if 
this  temperature  is  exceeded,  there  is  danger  of  decomposition.  When 
dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide,  the  tri-iodide  is  reduced  by  mercury, 
the  first  product  being  the  iodide  P2I4,  but  with  excess  of  mercury 
the  ultimate  products  are  mercurous  iodide  and  a  double  mercury 
phosphorus  iodide;  this  reaction  is  useful  for  the  removal  of  the 
tri-iodide  from  mixed  solutions.  Silver  behaves  similarly,  but  the  re- 
duction stops  at  the  di-iodide. 

Phosphorus  di-iodide  melts  and  slightly  decomposes  at  110°.  Under 
a  pressure  of  15  mm.,  even  below  100°,  it  gives  a  sublimate  of  the 
tri-iodide,  and  the  decomposition  is  more  rapid  at  120°,  a  residue  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  being  left.  When  treated  with  mercurous 
chloride,  the  di-iodide  yields  phosphorus  trichloride,  mercurous  iodide, 
and  phosphorus,  the  latter  being  entirely  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 
It  is  probable  that  in  Gautier's  reaction  of  the  di-iodide  with  silver 
chloride,  the  phosphorus  is  likewise  liberated  in  the  amorphous  form. 

When  a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  tetrachloride  is  added  to 
carbon  tetrachloride  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  layer  of  fused 
phosphorus,  the  iodine  is  converted  into  phosphorus  di-iodide,  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  the  phosphorus  becomes  covered  with  a  layer 
of  amorphous  phosphorus.  Some  phosphorus  is,  of  course,  also  dissolved 
by  the  tetrachloride,  and  the  solution  seems  to  contain  an  unstable 
compound,  P3I4,  which  is  decomposed  by  light,  heat,  or  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution  yielding  amorphous  phosphorus  and  the  di-iodide. 
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which  is  again  converted  into  the  unstahle  compound,  this  cycle  of 
changes  constituting  the  mechanism  by  which  white  phosphoruB  is 
converted  into  the  amorphous  form.  C.  H.  S. 

Cedcium  Fluoride  in  a  Fossil  Mephant's  Bone  from  the  Ter- 
tiary. By  Jaoobus  M.  van  Bbmiielen,  A.  Simon-Thgiias,  and  Eduasd 
A.  Klobbie  (Zeit.  anorg,  Chem.,  1897,  15,  84 — 89).— The  research  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  determine  if  the  bones  from  the  strata  in  which 
Dr.  E.  Dubois  discovered  the  remains  of  Pithekanihropos  erec^u^  contain 
fluorine  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ratio  which  has  been  determined  by 
Oamot  for  Pliocene  remains.     The  ratio  for  the  air^ried  substance 

was  found  to  be  0-0478,  for  apatite  it  is  0*0892  :  ^'^^^^  =  0-53.  Camot, 

for  bones  from  the  Pliocene,  gives  the  ratio  0*58.  The  authors  point 
out  that  too  much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  on  these  ratios,  as 
the  absorption  of  fluorine  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  time  (age  of 
the  strata),  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  strata  and  the  composition 
of  the  water  flowing  through  the  strata.  E.  C.  R. 

Absorption  of  Calcium  Fluoride,  Tiime,  and  Phosphates  in 
Fossil    Bones.      By    Jacobus    M.    van    Behmelen  ^and    Eduard 
A.  Klobbie  (ZeU.  a/narg,  Chem.,  1897, 15,  90 — 122). — The  microscopical 
examination  of  a  tibia  of  a  fossil  Stegodon  shows  that  the  outside  is 
composed  of  a  hard  crust  of  calcium  carbonate.     In  the  compact  portion, 
the  Hafer's  canals  are  filled  with  white,  crystalline  calcium  carbonate, 
whilst  in  the  outside  portion  many  of  the  canals  are  filled  with  pyrites ; 
the  inner  portion  of  the  compact  part  is  bright  brownish-yellow  and 
free,  or  almost  free,  from  pyrites.     In  the  spongy  portion,  pyrites  is 
also  present,  and  the  holes  are  entirely  filled  with  calcium  carbonate 
sometimes  containing  pyrites.     In  the  axial  hole  of  the  spongy  portion, 
the  structure  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  sides  of  the  hole 
covered  with  large  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate.     The  compact  portion 
gave,  on  analysis,  30-3  PgOg,  145  F,  6*11  COg,  01  K^O,  4914  CaO, 
0-31  MgO,  1-28  MnO,  061  Fe^g,  041  FeSg,  0-06  insoluble,  22  organic 
substance,  4-21  Hfi  at  110°  and  4  per  cent.  HgO  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture.    A  sample  containing  some  of  the  spongy  portion  gave  27*77  PgO^, 
1-33  F,  8-61  COg,  006  KgO,  48-08  OaO,  03  MgO,  125  MnO,  0-65  FegOg, 
2-56  FeSg,  0  35  insoluble,  17  organic  substance,  3^7  HgO  at  110°  and 
4  per  cent,  of  water  at  a  higher  temperature.     The  compact  portion 
has  the  sp.  gr.  =  2*2.     The  structure  of  the  bone  is  not  altered.     A  con- 
sideration of  the  above  analyses  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  high 
specific  gravity  and  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  the  bone  is  unaltered, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  an  absorption  from  the 
water  of  the  strata,  not  only  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  also  of  calcium 
phosphate  into  the  compact  portion.     A  portion  of  the  calcium  car- 
bonate is  converted  into  calcium  fiuoride  (3  per  cent.),  also  about  half 
the  magnesium  phosphate  and  a  small  portion  of  the  calcium  phosphate 
is  converted  into  manganese  and  ferric  phosphates.    The  phosphate,  by 
the  absorption  of  lime,  has  become  basic  to  such  an  extent  that  one- 
eighth  more  base  is  present  than  is  required  for  the  ratio  2  mols.  ortho- 
phosphate  to  1  mol.  base.     The  absorption  of  these  compounds  is  dne  to 
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the  original  phosphate  in  the  bone ;  they  do  not  form  a  chemical  com- 
pound, but  a  hydrated  absorption  complex.  E.  0.  R. 

Action  of  Zinc  on  Hydrogen  Chloride  Dissolved  in  Organic 
Solvents.  By  F.  Zecchini  {Gazzetta,  1897,  27,  i,  466— 473).— The 
author  has  examined  the  action  of  zinc  on  solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride 
of  known  concentration  in  methylic,  ethylic,  and  amylic  alcohols  and 
in  acetone  and  ethylic  ether ;  the  zinc  was  allowed  to  act  for  a  known 
length  of  time  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  chloride  decomposed  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  standard  potash.  The  zinc  used  was  in  the 
form  of  cylinders  exposing  278  sq.  mm.  of  surface  and  the  solution 
was  kept  agitated  and  at  the  constant  temperature  of  20^  during  the 
experiment ;  the  organic  solvents  used  were  carefully  dehydrated,  and 
the  solutions  being  of  one-half  or  one-third  normal  concentration 
in  hydrogen  chloride.  The  anhydrous  solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride 
in  methylic  alcohol,  ethylic  alcohol,  and  acetone  in  all  cases  acted  rapidly 
on  the  zinc,  and  in  some  cases  more  rapidly  than  did  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  of  the  same  concentration  ;  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  water  to  the  organic  solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride 
causes  them  to  act  less  rapidly  on  the  zinc.  Dry  amylic  alcohol  solutions 
of  hydrogen  chloride  act  very  slowly  on  the  metal. 

The  dry  ethylic  ether  solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride  act  far  more 
rapidly  on  zinc  than  do  aqueous  solutions  of  the  same  concentration, 
and  the  addition  of  about  0*5  per  cent,  of  water  causes  the  action  to 
proceed  some  four  times  as  rapidly  as  before.  This  behaviour  of  ethe- 
real solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  very  remarkable  in  connection 
with  the  electrolytic  dissociation  hypothesis  according  to  which  the 
reactivity  of  an  acid  is  measured  by  its  dissociation.  Hydrogen  chlo- 
ride is  not  dissociated  in  ethereal  solution,  yet  it  acts  much  more  rapidly 
on  zinc  in  ethereal  than  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  same  concentration. 

W.  J.  P. 

Bcusdo  Gupric  Sedts  and  Brown  Oupric  Hydroxide.  By  Paul 
Sabatier  {CompL  rmd.,  1897,  125,  101— 104).— The  author  uses  the 
term  prmcipal  basic  eaUa  to  denote  those  salts  which  are  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  oxide  or  hydroxide  on  solutions  of  the  normal 
salt.  TFhe  principal  basic  salts  of  copper  are  of  the  type  CuR^^SCuO  + 
SKfif  except  that  the  sulphate  contains  4HoO.  The  acetate  is  an 
exception  and  is  of  the  type  CuR2,2CuO  +  2H2O. 

All  these  salts  except  the  acetate  contain  the  bivalent  group  Cu^03, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  the  same  group  is  present  in  the 
brown  hyotoxide  formed  by  the  spontaneous  dehydration  of  the  blue 
hydroxide.  This  brown  product  has  the  composition  Cu(OH)2,3CuO, 
or  Cu^03(OH)2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  brown  hydroxide  readily  forms 
the  principal  basic  salts  when  placed  in  contact  with  solutions  of 
normal  cupric  salts.  The  basic  nitrate  thus  obtained  is  crystallised  in 
minute  rhombic  or  hexagonal  lamellaa  derived  from  a  monoclinic  prism ; 
when  left  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  solution,  the  lamellsB  change 
into  needles.  The  blue  hydroxide  yields  the  same  basic  salt,  but  in  an 
amorphous  form.  The  basic  chloride  formed  under  similar  conditions 
is  amorphous ;  the  basic  bromide  forms  small,  deep  green,  hexagonal 
lamelkd ;  the  basic  sulphate  forms  smaU,  elongated  prisms ;  the  basic 
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dithionate  crystallises  in   small,  hexagonal  lamellae,  and   the   basic 
chlorate  in  microscopic  rhombic  plates. 

Solutions  of  the  acetate  and  of  the  perehlorate,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  action  on  the  brown  hydroxide.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Aminonia  on  Mercurous  Iodide.  By  Maurice 
Fban<?oi8  {J,  Fkarm,,  1897,  [vi],  5,  388 — 392). — ^Ammonia  acts  on 
mercurous  iodide  in  the  cold,  yielding  metallic  mercury  and  ammoniacal 
mercuric  iodide,  Hgl2,2NHg ;  the  latter  is  colourless,  and  is  only  stable 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  reaction  was  followed 
(juantitatively  by  extracting  the  products  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
out  the  ammoniacal  mercuric  iodide. 

If  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  dimercuryammonium  iodide 
and  tetramercuryammonium  iodide  are  formed. 

Mercurous  chloride  appears  to  react  with  ammonia  in  much  the  same 
manner,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  grey  product  formed  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  free  mercury  and  of  one  of  the  already  known  compounds 
of  mercuric  chloride  with  ammonia.  J.  J.  S. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Genum.  By  Gbegoire  N.  Wyrouboff  and 
AuGUSTE  V.  L.  Verneuil  (Compt,  rend,,  1897,  124, 1300— 1303).— The 
only  cerium  compound  available  for  accurate  determinations  of  the 
atomic  weight  is  cerium  sulphate,  3CeS04  +  8H2O.  The  composition 
of  the  hydrated  salt  is  very  constant,  and  the  atomic  weight  may  be 
determined  from  the  loss  of  water  at  about  250°,  or  the  loss  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  ratio  of  the  residual 
oxide,  Cefi^f  being  calculated  to  either  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  salt. 

Cerium  prepared  in  different  ways  from  monazite  and  cerite,  and 
purified  in  the  manner  previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  462),  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  92*70  to  92*87  [Ten  determinations;  standard  not 
stated],  these  figures  being  probably  accurate  to  within  0*2  or  0*3  per 
cent.  C.  H.  B. 

A  Process  of  Oxidation  and  Ghlorination  [by  Manganese 
Salts] .  By  Antoine  VilliArs  {Campt.  rend.,  1897, 124, 1 349—1 361). 
— When  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid  of  25  per  cent.,  and  nitric  acid  of  25  per  cent,  is 
heated,  there  is  no  evolution  of  gas,  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  any 
manganese  salt  is  added  there  is  an  almost  immediate  reaction  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen,  and  the  decomposition 
proceeds  even  if  heating  is  discontinued.  If  the  nitric  acid  is  in 
excess,  the  oxalic  acid  is  completely  oxidised.  With  more  concentrated 
solutions,  the  oxalic  acid  is  slightly  decomposed  even  in  absence  of 
manganese,  but  the  difference  produced  by  the  addition  of  manganese 
is  very  marked.  Many  other  compounds  of  the  fatty  group,  such 
as  glucose  and  saccharose,  behave  in  the  same  way.  Compounds  of  the 
benzene  group,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  chlorine  substitution  products 
instead  of  oxidation  products  ;  benzene  and  toluene,  for  example,  yield 
chlorobenzene  and  chlorotoluene  respectively,  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

This  property  of  transferring  oxygen  from  one  compound  to  another, 
possessed  in  so  marked  a  degree  by  even  small  quantities  of  manganese, 
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is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  co-existence  of  manganese 
and  oxidising  ferments  in  vegetables,  as  observed  by  Bertrand  (fol- 
lowing abstract).  The  decomposition  of  oxalic  facid,  in  the  manner 
described,  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  oxidations  produced  by 
oxidising  ferments,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  example  of 
"  inorganic  fermentation."  C.  H.  B. 

Oxidising  Action  of  Manganese  Salts:  Constitution  of 
Oxydases.  By  Gabriel  Bebtband  {Crnnpt,  rend.,  1897,  124, 
1366 — 1368). — All  manganese  salts  have  the  property  of  bringing 
about  the  oxidation  by  atmospheric  oxygen  of  solutions  of  quinol, 
pyrogallol,  and  paramidophenol,  guaiacum,  and  similar  substances. 
The  solution  acquires  a  colour  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
carbon  compound,  whilst  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  acid  in  combination  with  the  manganese.  Oxidation 
is  much  more  energetic  with  salts  such  as  the  succinate,  gluconate,  or 
salicylate  than  with  the  chloride,  sulphate,  or  nitrate. 

Manganese  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  partially  hydrolysed,  the 
degree  of  hydrolysis  being  greater  with  feeble  organic  acids  than  with 
inorganic  acids.  The  manganous  oxide  oxidises  in  contact  with  air, 
and  this  change  involves  the  splitting  up  of  the  molecules  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen,  one  atom  of  the  molecule  combining  with  the  man- 
ganous oxide,  whilst  the  other  atom  is  free  to  combine  with  any  other 
oxidisable  substance  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.  The  latter 
may,  under  these  conditions,  be  oxidised,  although  it  would  resist  the 
action  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  molecules.  Quinol,  when  mixed  with 
manganous  oxide  and  agitated  with  air,  is  oxidised  to^  quinone,  and 
manganese  peroxide  is  formed.  In  presence  of  acids,  the  manganese 
peroxide  is  converted  into  a  manganous  salt,  a  further  quantity  of  the 
carbon  compound  beiug  oxidised  at  the  same  time.  If  manganese  per- 
oxide is  suspended  in  a  dilute  acid  which  has  no  action  on  it  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  quinol  is  added,  then  the  manganese  dis- 
solves and  quinone  is  formed. 

These  results,  and  those  previously  described,  tend  to  the  view  that 
the  oxydases  are  special  compounds  of  manganese  in  which  the  acid 
radicle,  of  a  proteid  character  and  varying  with  the  particular  fer- 
ment, has  just  sufficient  activity  to  keep  the  metal  in  solution,  whilst 
the  metal  is  the  real  carrier  of  oxygen.  C.  H.  B. 

Function  of  Manganese  in  Certedn  Oxidations.  By  Ach. 
LiVACHB  {Compt.  rmd.,  1897,  124,  1620— 1621).— The  author  points 
out  that  the  influence  of  manganese  in  promoting  the  oxidation  of 
organic  substances  as  described  by  Villiers  and  by  Bertrand  (preceding 
al^tracts),  is  similar  to  the  effect  that  he  observed  some  years  ago 
(Abstr.,  1884,  532)  in  the  case  of  drying  oils,  and  the  explanation  is 
doubtless  the  same  in  all  cases.  C.  H.  B. 

Constitution  of  Inorganio  Oompounds.  No.  IX.  Triammine 
and  Diammine  Gobaltic  Salts.  By  Alfbed  Werner  {Zeit.  cmorg, 
Chem.j  1897,  15,  143 — 172). — The  triammine  salts  are  prepared  from 
diohloroaquotriammine  cobaltic  chloride,  which  is  separated  from  the 
small  quantity  of  tetrammine  salt,  formed  during  its  preparation,  by 
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treating  it  with   mercuric  chloride,  whereby  the  tetrammine  salt  is 
precipitated  as  an  insoluble  mercury  double  salt. 

Acid  dieMoraqtLotrtamminecobalt  sulphcUey  [Co(NH3)3H200l2]S04H, 
is  obtained  by  mixing  the  dichloraquotriammine  chloride  to  a  thin  paste 
with  a  cooled  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (2  vols.)  and  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  (1  vol.),  and  after  the  mixture  has  remained 
1  hour,  spreading  the  paste  on  a  porous  plate.  This  operation  is  re- 
peated three  times,  and  the  product  then  washed  with  alcohol  until  free 
from  acid,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  greyish-green,  crysr 
talline  powder,  and  dissolves  fairly  easily  in  water  yielding  a  green 
solution  which  quickly  changes  to  indigo  blue ;  the  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction.  It  is  obtained  in  black,  lustrous,  prismatic  crystals  by 
adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  cold  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquid  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid.  The  silver  derivative  is  obtained  by  thoroughly  mixing  the  acid 
sulphate  with  a  small  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  and  washing 
the  product  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  grass  green  powder  which 
quickly  decomposes  and  darkens,  and  when  treated  with  water  decom- 
poses with  separation  of  silver  chloride. 

DiMoraqy4>1/iriomimin^ohaU  nitrate^  [Co(NHg)gHjOCl2]N03,  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  dichloro-chloride  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
and  washing  the  greyish-green  precipitate  with  alcohol  and  ether  until 
free  from  acid.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  green  solution  which 
quickly  changes  to  blue. 

Bluish-grey  chloraquoiriamminecohaU  svXpIuUe, 
[Co(NH3)3(H,0),Cl]SO,. 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  above  acid  sulphate  in  water  and  precipi- 
tating the  indigo-coloured  solution  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  in  water  with  an  indigo-blue  coloration,  and,  if  kept,  the 
solution  deposits  crystals  of  the  sparingly  soluble  violet  [salt  described 
below.  When  the  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dichloi^ 
aquotriamminecobalt  chloride  is  obtained. 

Grey  dichloraqiLOtria/mminecobcUt  chloride^  [Co(NHg)3HjOCl2]Cl,  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the  dichro-cobalt 
chloride,  but  is  not  identical  with  that  salt.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  pure  blue  solution  which  changes  to  violet,  whereas  the  dicfajro-cobalt 
chloride  yields  a  green  solution  which  changes  to  blue  and  then  violet. 
When  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  nitrate  which 
gives  a  green  solution  gradually  changing  to  blue,  and  then  to 
violet.  The  nitrate  obtained  from  the  dichro-cobalt  chloride  also 
yields  a  green  solution,  but  this  changes  to  blue  and  violet  more 
quickly  than  the  preceding  nitrate. 

Violet  chlorodiaquotricMnminecohaU  sulphate^  [Co(NB"8)j(H20)201]S04, 
is  obtained  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  on  the 
water  bath  and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallise  in  a  vacuum.  It 
separates  in  small,  lustrous  crystals,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and 
can  also  be  obtained  by  treating  the  following  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Chlorodiaquotriamminecobale  cMoride,  [  Go(NH3)3(H20)2Cl]Cl2,  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
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acid.  It  is  a  dark-violet,  ci^ystalline  powder,  and  dissolves  in  water  to 
a  pure  violet  solution.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  correspond- 
ing nitrate  is  obtained  as  a  bright  violet,  crystalline  powder.  When 
warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dichloraquotriamminecobalt  chloride 
ia  obtained. 

Siilphatcd{aqiu>triamminecobaIt  sulphate,  [Co(NH3)3(H20)2S04]2S04  + 
H^O,  is  obtained  by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  silver  sulphate  to  a 
warm,  concentrated  solution  of  dichloraquotriamminecobalt  chloride, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  chloride  in  a  vacuum. 
The  residue  is  extracted  with  water,  when  the  salt  is  left  undissolved  ; 
by  evaporating  the  solution  and  again  extracting  with  water,  a  further 
quantity  of  the  insoluble  salt  is  obtained.  It  is  a  reddish-violet  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  sulphuric  acids.  When  mixed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  yields  chlorodiaquotriammine  sulphate,  and  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  acid,  the  dichloraquocobalt  chloride. 

Oxalodiaquotriamminecohalt  nitrate^  [Co(NH8)3(C204)(H20)2]N03, 
is  obtained  by  treating  dichloraquotriamminecobalt  chloride  with  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and,  after  adding  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol,  warming  the  mixture  for  one  minute.  On  cooling,  oxalochloro- 
triamminecobalt  crystallises  out.  This  is  treated  with  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  silver  nitrate  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  crystallise.  It 
crystallises  in  silky,  carmine-red  crystals,  and  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  so  in  warm  water.  When  warmed  for  a  short  time 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  chloroxalociqfiotnammine- 
cobaltf  Co(NH8)3ClH02(C204),  which  is  a  violet  powder,  insoluble  in 
water.  When  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  sodium 
nitrite,  it  yields  nitroxalotriamminecobaltf  Co(NH3)3C204'N02,  which  is 
a  cherry-red,  crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water. 

Derivativea  of  the  diamminecobaltic  series  are  prepared  from  potas- 
sium tetranitritodiamminecobalt,  which  is  prepared  by  Jorgensen's 
method  (J,  pr.  Chem.,  [ii],  23,  249),  somewhat  modified,  as  follows  : 
500  c.c.  of  a  neutral  solution  of  cobalt  carbonate  (20  grams)  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  treated  with  ammonium  chloride  (100  grams)  and  the 
mixture  heated  to  50^ ;  a  solution  of  pure  potassium  nitrite  (250  grams) 
in  water  (250  c.c),  also  heated  to  50°,  is  then  gradually  added,  and  the 
mixture  kept  at  40 — 50^  for  20 — 30  minutes,  and  allowed  to  cool. 
After  24  hours,  the  prismatic  crystals  of  the  potassium  salt  are  washed  free 
from  the  fine,  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  and  recry stall ised  from  water. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  potassium  nitrite  should  be  pure.  If 
less  potassium  nitrite  is  employed,  or  the  mixture  heated  for  a  longer 
time  at  50 — 60%  a  l^mixture  of  i)otassium  tetranitritodiamminecobalt 
with  trinitritotriamminecobalt  is  obtained. 

Acid  dichloTodiaquodiamfiminecohalt  sulphate, 

[Co(NH3)2(H20)2Cl2]SO,H, 
is  obtained  by  adding  the  preceding  potassium  salt  (3  grams)  to  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  cooled  with 
ice  and  salt,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  some  hours  in  the 
freezing  mixture.  After  24  hours,  the  product  is  washed  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  dissolved  in  ice-cold  water,  and  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
aoid.     It  crystallises  in  lustrous,  malachite-green  needles,  is  easily 
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soluble  in  water,  and  yields  a  green  solution  which  quickly  changes  to 
blue.     The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

DtcMoroduiguodia/rnminecobcUt  nitrate,  [Co(NH3)2(H20)2Cl2]N03,  is 
obtained  by  treating  a  cold  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid.  It  is  a  dark-green,  crystalline  powder,  dissolves 
easily  id  water,  forming  a  green  solution  which  quickly  becomes  blue,  and 
decomposes,  when  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  yielding  an  insoluble  brown 
powder  containing  cobalt  oxide.  The  chloride,  [Co(^'H.^2(^fi)i^h]^^* 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  sulphate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  a  malachite-green,  crystalline  powder  easily  soluble  in  water,  yield- 
ii^g  A  green  solution  which  changes  to  blue. 

Chlarotriaquodtamminecobalt  8ulphate,[Co{N'BiQ)2(H.20)fil]SO^  +  H^O, 
is  obtained  by  allowing  a  solution  of  the  acid  sulphiEtte  to  remain  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  It 
separates  in  short,  indigo-blue  crystals,  and  is  less  soluble  than  the  acid 
sulphate. 

Isomeric  dichlorodiaquodiamminecobalt  chloride, 
[Co(NH3),(H,0),Cl,]Cl, 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  all  the  sulphuric  acid  is  eliminated.     It  is  a  green 
powder  which  dissolves  easily  in  water  when  it  at  once  gives  a  blue 
solution.  E.  C.  R. 

Plxiidity  of  Fused  Nickel.  By  Julbs  Gabnieb  {Compt,  rend,,  1897, 
124,  1447 — 1448). — When  fused  at  a  high  temperature,  nickel  is  very 
mobile,  and  readily  penetrates  charcoal,  forming,  when  cold,  slender, 
hair-like  filaments,  very  flexible  and  malleable.  C.  H.  B. 

Reduction  of  Molybdio  Anhydride  by  Hydrogen.  By  M. 
GuiCHAED  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  125,  26—29  and  105— 106).— The 
statements  of  different  chemists  as  to  the  products  of  the  reduction  of 
molybdic  anhydride  by  hydrogen  are  very  conflicting,  and  the  author 
has  therefore  reinvestigated  the  reaction,  special  attention  being 
directed  to  the  possible  production  of  oxides  intermediate  between  the 
trioxide  and  the  dioxide.  The  hydrogen  was  carefully  purified  and 
dried ;  the  oxide  was  contained  in  a  U-tube  heated  in  a  bath  of  melted 
tin.  For  temperatures  above  500°,  the  oxide  was  placed  in  a  dish  in  a 
straight  tube  surrounded  by  asbestos  and  placed  in  an  iron  gutter, 
the  temperatures  being  measured  by  means  of  a  thermoelectric  couple. 

Reduction  begins  at  about  300°,  the  yellow  colour  changing  to  bluish- 
grey,  but  it  is  not  rapid  below  470° ;  the  only  product  under  these 
conditions  is  the  dioxide  MOg,  and  examination  of  the  residue  at 
various  stages  of  the  reduction  shows  that  no  intermediate  oxide  is 
formed. 

The  dioxide  begins  to  lose  oxygen  at  about  500°,  reduction  becoming 
very  distinct  at  550°,  and  more  rapid  at  600°;  the  sole  product  is 
metallic  molybdenum,  the  product  of  incomplete  reduction  at  any 
stage  being  a  mixture  of  the  metal  with  the  dioxide. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Liechti  and  Kempe,  molybdenum 
dioxide  does  not  volatilise  when  heated  in  hydrogen  chloride. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Salts  of  Sulphomolybdio  Acid.  By  Arthur  Rosbnheih  {Zeit. 
anorg,  Chem.,  1897,  16,  180 — 191). — Since  the  author's  previous  com- 
munication (Ahstr.,  1895,  ii,  18),  Eriedheim  and  Euler  h&Ye  published 
their  iodometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  molybdic  acid  (Abstr., 
1895,  ii,  535),  and  on  repeating  the  analyses  of  the  salts  previously 
described  the  author  finds  that  his  results  were  incorrect. 

Action  of  Sidphti/roua  Acid  on  Pa/rcmwlyhdatea, — ^The  sulphomolybdates 
are  obtained  by  treating  a  saturated  solution  of  the  paramolybdate 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  sulphurous  anhydride ;  the  potassiam 
and  sodium  salts  have  been  previously  described.  The  csesium  and  rubi- 
dium salts  are  very  similar  to  the  potassium  salt,  but  the  lithium  salt 
could  not  be  obtained  pure,  as  it  is  more  soluble  than  lithium  sulphite, 
and  on  further  concentration  of  the  solution  decomposition  takes  place. 
The  salts  have  the  following  composition :  2Na20,2S02,5M03  +  811^0 , * 
2K^O,2S02.5M03  +  H20;  2Rb20,2S02,5M03  +  iH20;  2Cs20,2S02,6M03 
+  6H^0.  They  decompose  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mother  liquor 
for  some  time,  the  corresponding  trimolybdate  being  precipitated ;  and, 
even  when  dry,  they  gradually  decompose  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
anhydride.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  paramolybdate  is 
treated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  sulphurous  anhydride,  the 
salt  3(NB[4)20,2S02,8M03  +  5H20  is  formed  ;  if,  however,  the  solution 
is  well  cooled,  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  the  salt  2(NH^2^>^^^2>^^^s 
+ 1 2H2O  is  obtained.  The  latter  salt,  which  is  obtained  pure  by  adding 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  to  a  freshly  prepared  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  crystallises  in  long,  white  needles, 
and  very  readily  decomposes  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
Although  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  cannot  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  the  paramolybdates 
suspended  in  water,  the  ha/n/uan  and  aUrovUium  salts  are  easily  obtained 
by  treating  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  with  the 
corresponding  chlorides,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  evaporate  slowly 
over  sulphuric  acid ;  they  crystallise  in  prismatic  needles.  The  calcium 
salt,  wluch  crystalHses  in  needles,  cannot  be  obtained  pure  owing  to 
its  great  solubility.  Salts  analogous  to  the  stable  ammonium  salt, 
3(NH4)20,2S02,8M03-»-5H2O,  cannot  be  prepared  by  double  decom- 
position, for  either  the  ammonium  salt  separates  unchanged,  or  decom- 
position takes  place  with  the  formation  of  trimolybdates. 

When  normal  molybdates,  R20,M03,  are  treated  with  sulphurous 
anhydride  in  excess,  the  same  salts  are  obtained  as  with  the  para- 
molybdates. If,  however,  the  solution  is  not  completely  saturated 
with  sulphurous  anhydride,  a  mixture  of  sulphomolybdate  and  para- 
molybdate is  obtained. 

Action  of  Svlphuroua  Acid  on  TePramolyhdatea, — ^When  solutions  of 
tetramolybdates,  R20,4M03,  are  treated  with  sulphurous  anhydride, 
octamolybdates,  E20,8M03,  are  formed,  but  a  sulphomolybdate  could 
not  be  obtained.  This  is  a  very  convenient  method  of  preparing  these 
salts.  The  potassium  salt,  K20,8M03+13H20,  and  the  sodium  salt, 
Na20,8M03-!-15H20,  crystallise  in  well  characterised  prisms,  the 
ammoniiJtm  salt,  with  IdH^O  in  lustrous,  prismatic  needles. 

E.  C.   H. 
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Manganimolybdates.  By  E.  P^ohard  (Compt.  rend,,  1897,  125, 
29 — 31). — When  a  solution  of  ammonium  hydrogen  molybdate  is  boiled 
with  manganese  peroxide,  the  liquid  acquires  a  ruby-red  colour,  and 
when  cooled  deposits  crystals  of  a  new  complex  salt.  Manganese 
peroxide  prepared  in  various  ways  gives  the  same  result,  but  the  re- 
action is  slow.  A  better  method  is  to  precipitate  ammonium  man- 
ganous  molybdate  by  mixing  solutions  of  the  molybdate  and  a  man- 
ganous  salt ;  suspend  this  in  water  and  add  graduidly  a  dilute  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate.  Another  plan  is  to  mix  hot  solutions  of 
the  molybdate  and  potassium  permanganate,  and  reduce  the  latter  by 
adding  alcohol,  aldehyde,  &c.  In  both  cases,  the  permanganate  may  be 
replaced  by  permanganic  acid. 

The  manganimolybdates  thus  formed  are  readily  crystallisable,  red 
salts  of  the  composition  3M'20,Mn02,12M03.  They  are  stable  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but,  when  heated,  decompose  into  manganese 
peroxide  and  an  acid  molybdate.  Their  solutions  yield  a  precipitate  of 
the  peroxide  when  mixed  with  an  acid  or  an  alkali 

The  ammoniimi  salt  contains  dHgO,  and  forms  small,  deep-red 
crystals  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  the  potassium  salt  crystallises  with 
4H2O,  is  paler  in  colour  than  the  ammonium  salt,  and  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water;  the  sodium  salt  crystallises  with  ISH^O  in  large, 
efflorescent,  blood-red  crystals  very  soluble  in  water.  The  free  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  barium  salt  does  not 
crystallise,  but  when  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum,  forms  a 
bnlliant,  black,  amorphous  mass  with  a  vitreous  fracture ;  it  has  the 
composition  Mn02,12M03  + lOHgO,  and  its  properties  are  similar  to 
those  of  its  salts. 

Tungstic  acid  seems  to  yield  no  analogous  compounds. 

C.  H.  B. 

Zirconotungstates.  By  L.  A.  Hallopeau  (BtUl.  Soc.  Chim., 
1896,  [iii],  16,  917—023).  —  PoUunum  zirconodeccOunffstate, 
4K2O,ZrO2,10WO3-j-15H2O,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  gelatinous  zir- 
conia  in  a  solution  of  potassium  paratungstate  with  prolonged  boiling. 
After  filtration  and  concentration  of  the  solution  in  a  vacuum,  it  is 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder  having  a  slight  action  on  polarised 
light  From  the  mother  liquor,  on  further  concentration  in  a  vacuum, 
potassium  dizirconodecatungstcUef  4K2O,2ZrO2,10WOg  +  2OH2O,  is  de- 
posited ;  this  forms  very  small,  prismatic  crystals,  which  act  more 
powerfully  on  polarised  light  than  those  of  the  preceding  compound, 
and  lose  I2H2O  at  100°.  These  substances  are  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  much  more  readily  in  hot  water.  They  decompose  on 
ignition,  giving  insoluble  products,  and,  when  fused  with  alkali 
carbonates  are  converted  into  a  mixture  of  tungstate  and  zirconate, 
with  abundant  disengagement  of  carbonic  anhydride.  When  the 
dizirconodecatungstate  is  heated  to  dull  redness  with  an  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate,  the  following  reaction  occurs  : 

4K2O,2ZrO2,10  WO3,20H2O  +  SNagCOg  =  4K2WO.  +  SNagWO.  + 
2Na2Zr03  +  SCOg  +  2OH2O. 
At  a  bright  red  heat,  there  is  a  further  loss  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Ammonium  zirconodeccUungstate,  3(NHj2^>2rO2,10WO3-J- ISHgO,  is 
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obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  corresponding  potassium  com- 
pound, substituting  ammonium  paratungstate  for  the  potassium  salt. 
It  forms  small,  rhombic  crystals,  which  act  strongly  on  polarised  light, 
and  lose  their  water  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  slowly  ?even  in  the 
liquid  from  which  they  have  separated.  Sometimes  it  separates  in 
lenticular  crystals  either  isolated  or  in  tufts.  This  substance  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus.  The 
methods  adopted  by  the  author  for  the  analysis  of  these  compounds 
are  similar  to  those  employed  by  Marignac  for  the  analysis  of  the 
analogous  silicotungstates.  The  zirconodecatungstates  are  much  more 
unstable  than  the  ^licodecatungstates,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and 
nitric  acids  immediately  precipitating  yellow  tungstic  acid  from  their 
solutions,  whilst  phosphoric  acid  slowly  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
of  zirconium  phosphate.  On  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  acid 
ammonium  salt  described  above,  a  precipitate  of  zirconia  is  formed 
which  does  not  redissolve  on  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  by  boiling. 
The  normal  ammonium  salt  could  not  therefore  be  obtained.  In  this 
respect,  the  zirconodecatungstate  behaves  very  differently  from  the 
corresponding  silicodecatungstato.  The  chlorides  of  barium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium,  and  the  nitrates  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  give 
insoluble  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the  zirconodecatungstates. 

Gelatinous  zirconia  does  not  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  sodium  para- 
tungstate. A.  0.  C. 

Thorium  Compounds.  By  Joseph  Lesinskt  and  Charles 
GuimLiCH  {Zeii.  anorg.  Chem.y  1897,  16,  81 — 83). — ^Thorium  bromide, 
ThBr^  +  8H2O,  is  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by  dissolving  pure  thoriiun 
hydroxide,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  nitrate  with  ammonia,  in 
freshly  distilled  hydrobromic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  the 
dark  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  product,  washed  with  light 
petroleum  and  chloroform,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  is  obtained 
in  large,  white,  hexagonal  prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water.  It  melts  at  100°  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  ;  a  compara- 
tively high  temperature,  however,  is  necessary  to  eliminate  all  the 
water. 

The  authors  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  thorium  iodide, 
chlorate,  bromate,  and  iodate.  £.  C  K. 

Potassium  Sulphantimonites.  By  Pouget  {Compt  rend», 
1897,  124,  1445 — 1447). — ^The  normal  potassium  sulphantimonite, 
KgSbSj,  is  obtained  in  small,  white,  very  deliquescent  crystals  by 
dissolving  antimony  sulphide  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  proper 
proportion  of  potassium  sulphide,  and  rapidly  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion out  of  contact  with  air.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
alter  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air. 

The  metasulphantimonite,  KSbSj,  obtained  by  Ditte  in  the  dry 
way,  can  also  be  prepared  from  a  solution  having  the  composition 
Sb2S8  +  2K2S  + Aq.  If  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  in  the  cold,  this  solu- 
tion yields  the  compound  K^SbgSg,  but  if  heated  out  of  contact  with 
air,  red,  'elongated  octahedra  of  the  salt  KSbS^  separate,  whilst  the 
normal  sulphantimonite  remains  in  solution.  The  red  crystals  are 
stable  when  exposed  to  air,  and  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  by  which 
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they  are  only  very  slightly  affected  ;  they  are,  however,  decomposed 
by  boiling  water,  with  separation  of  antimony  sulphide. 

C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  Silver  Sulphantimonites  and  Sulpharsenites 
by  a  Dry  Method.  By  Hebhann  Somheelad  {Zeit  anorg.  Chem., 
1897,  16,  173— 179).— Artificial  pyrargyrite,  AggSbSg,  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  dry  mixture  of  silver  chloride  with  antimony  trisulphide  in 
the  proportion  3  AgOl :  Sb^Sg,  in  a  retort  from  which  the  air  has  been 
driven  out  by  carbonic  anhydride.  The  reaction  commences  at  140% 
and  antimony  trichloride  distils  over ;  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some 
time  at  360%  and  then  cautiously  melted.  The  product  is  of  a  dark 
lead-colour  with  a  reddish  tinge,  and  has  a  radial  fracture ;  it  gives  a 
dull-red  streak,  and  a  dark,  cochineal-red  powder.  Under  the  microscope, 
in  transmitted  light,  thin  splinters  are  dark  reddish-brown,  whilst  in  re- 
flected light  they  have  a  strong  metallic  lustre.  The  sp.  gr.  =  6  '760  (the 
sp.  gr.  of  natural  pyrargyrite  =5*75 — 5'86).  The  chemical  behaviour 
of  the  artificial  compound  agrees  with  that  of  the  natural  compound. 
When  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  yields  a  small  sublimate  of 
SbgOg  and  Sb^g.  The  red  powder  is  at  first  turned  black  by  nitric 
and  tartaric  acids,  and  then  dissolves  with  separation  of  sulphur,  whilst 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  partially  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Hot  potassium  hydroxide,  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  potassium  sulphide  decompose  the  compound  with  precipitation  of 
silver  sulphide.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
'  Artificial  miargyrite,  AgSbS2,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  antimony  trisulphide  in  the 
proportion  3AgCl :  2Sb2S3 ;  the  reaction  commencing  at  110°.  The 
product  is  a  lustrous  black  mass  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  very 
similar  to  melted  natural  miargyrite.  It  gives  a  black  streak,  and  a 
lustrous  black  powder.  The  sp.  gr.  =  5-200  (the  sp.  gr.  of  natural 
miargyrite  «  6 '184 — 5 '4).  The  chemical  behaviour  of  the  compound 
agrees  with  that  of  the  natural  compound. 

The  author  was  unable  to  prepare  artificial  stephanite  and  polyar- 
gyrite  by  this  method,  although  they  are  easily  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  their  constituents. 

Artificial  proustite  AggAsSg  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
silver  chloride  and  arsenic  sulphide  in  the  proportion  3AgCl  :  AflgS,. 
The  reaction  commences  at  150°,  and  the  product  is  a  brittle,  reddish- 
black,  lustrous  mass  having  a  radial  fracture.  It  gives  a  bright  red 
streak  and  powder,  and  under  the  microscope  thin  splinters  appear 
bright  reddish-brown.  The  sp.  gr.  =6-49  (the  sp.  gr.  of  natural 
proustite  =5*5).  The  author  has  also  prepared  the  compounds 
AgAsSg  and  Ag^AsgS^  by  this  method. 

Artificial  zinckenite,  PbSbgS^,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
lead  chloride  and  antimony  sulphide.  E.  C.  B. 

Silver  Sulphantimonites.  By  Pougbt  {CompLrend.,  1897,  124, 
1518 — 1520). — The  products  of  the  action  of  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  on  solutions  of  potassium  sulphantimonite  (preceding  page) 
vary  with  the  concentration  of  the  solutions,  the  proportions  of  the  re- 
acting substances,  and  the  temperature.     With  dilute  solutions  and 
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an  excess  of  the  sulphantimonite,  the  product  is  an  amorphous,  black 
precipitate  of  normal  silver  sulphantimonite,  AggSbSg.  If,  however, 
the  solution  contains  not  less  than  0*29  of  a  gram-molecule  of  the 
sulphantimonite  per  litre,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  silver  nitrate 
is  added,  the  black  precipitate  is  converted  into  a  yellow,  crystal- 
line one  of  the  composition  AggKSbSg,  and  this  conversion  con- 
tinues until  the  proportion  of  unaltered  sulphantimonite  left  in  the 
solution  reaches  the  limit  specified.  This  double  sulphantimonite  is 
at  onoe  converted  into  the  normal  silver  salt  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  double  salt  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess  of 
potassium  sulphantimonite  on  silver  sulphite;  it  is  decomposed  by 
alkali  sulphides,  with  separation  of  silver  sulphide,  and  when  boiled 
with  water,  splits  up  into  the  normal  potassium  salt  and  the  normal 
silver  salt,  the  latter  under  these  conditions  being  crystalline,  lustrous, 
and  reddish  in  colour. 

When  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  the  alkali  sulphanti- 
monite, the  precipitate  is  always  black,  and  contains  more  silver 
sulphide  than  corresponds  with  the  formula  AggSbSg,  the  reason  being 
that  silver  nitrate  partially  decomposes  the  sulphantimonite,  and  the 
solution  always  contains  some  antimony  precipitable  by  hydrogen 
sulphida  Silver  nitrate  solution,  in  fact,  decomposes  precipitated 
antimony  sulphide,  a  mixture  of  silver  and  antimony  sulphides  being 
formed.  All  the  silver  is  precipitated  and  antimony  passes  into 
solution.  O.  H.  B. 


Hineralogical  Chemistry. 


Platinuin.  By  W.  J.  Mabtin,  Junr.  {I6ih  Arm.  Rept.  U.S.  Oeol. 
Surv$y,  for  1894-5,  Pt.  Ill,  1895,  628— 633).— This  paper  contains 
the  results  of  the  mineralogical  examinations  of  platinum  from  nume- 
rous localities ;  seventeen  analyses  are  given  of  crude  material,  and 
nine  of  iridosmine  obtained  from  crude  platinum.  No  relation  can  be 
traced  between  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  grains  and  the  amount 
of  iron  shown  in  the  analyses,  some  of  the  samples  poorer  in  iron 
being  more  magnetic  than  those  containing  more  iron.  Samples  from 
the  same  region  differ  widely  in  composition ;  for  example,  from 
Colombia,  S.A.,  38 — 90  ;  Russia,  49 — 84  per  cent,  of  platinum;  Oregon, 
24 — 94  per  cent,  of  iridosmine.  L.  J.  8. 

Asphaltio  Books  and  the  Origin  of  Asphaltum.  By  Stanislas 
Mbunibb  {Campt.  rend.,  1896, 128,  1327— 1329).— The  asphaltum  of 
bituminous  rocks  is  completely  dissolved  out  by  digesting  the  powdered 
rock  with  carbon  bisulphide ;  this  affords  a  ready  method  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  asphaltum  present.  A  bituminous  rock  from 
Travers  in  Neuch&tel  has  been  examined  in  this  way.  Numerous  so- 
called  bituminous  rocks  from  various  localities,  including  oil-shales, 
coals,  d^.,  in  which  fossils  are  often  present,  were  found  to  contain  no 
asphaltum,  there  being  nothing  which  could  be  dissolved  out  by  carbon 
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bisulphide.  Since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  of 
organic  (animal  and  vegetable)  origin,  it  is  concluded  that  true  asphal- 
turn  is  of  deep  seated  origin,  and  is  the  result  of  purely  mineral  reactions 
of  the  type  of  the  double  decomposition  of  metallic  carbides  and  wuter. 

L.  J.  S. 

Rouznanite  [Rumanite].  By  Constantin  I.  Istbati  (Bui,  Soc.  Set,, 
Bucarest,  1897, 6,  55—59.  Compare  Abstr.,  1 894, ii, 45 7).— The  amber- 
like resin,  called  ronmanite,  has  been  found  in  a  bed  of  ozocerite,  at 
Mosori,  north  of  Tirgu-Ocna,  in  Moldavia.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  with 
a  tinge  of  green,  and  in  parts  dark ;  it  is  hard  and  not  friable,  and  has 
a  conchoidal  fracture ;  analyses  gave  the  results  under  I.  A  black, 
bituminous  variety  from  Buzeu  district,  in  Moldavia,  contained 
C,  81  17  ;  H,  13-28 ;  sp.  gr.  =  09988,  this  being  lower  than  that  of  other 
varieties  (sp.  gr.  =  109 — 1-119).  The  other  analyses  of  Moldavian 
roumanite  are  quoted  from  the  author's  previous  papers  {BiU.  Soc. 
Sci.  Fizice,  1895,  4,  59—77  ;  Anal  Acad,  Ramdne,  1895,  16). 

C.  H.  0[diff.].  S.  Ash. 

L  Yellow 83-319  10-659  3-88  1-72  0-4185 

Blackish-yellow...     7779  10-76  998  1-29  0-18 

Reddish  7981  10-31  8-21  1-33  0-52 

Blackish-yellow...     81-28  1048          6-13  1-47  0-64 

Yellow     81-68  9-80  6-40  1-27  0-85 

Black  83-29  1077  4-45  093  0-66 

Black,  bituminous     81-17  1039           6*63  1-10  I'OO 

Garnet  red 82  07  IMl  5-20  093  069 

L.  J.  S. 

Ozocerite  ftom  Moldavia.  By  Constantin  LIstrati  {Bid,  Soc.  Sci., 
Bucarest^  1897, 6,  61 — 93). — An  exhaustive  account  is  given  of  Molda- 
vian ozocerite.  It  occurs  in  beds  ^ — J  metre  thick  in  Miocene  sandstone, 
and  is  of  wide  distribution.  "When  first  dug  out,  it  is  pale  yellow 
and  soft,  like  wax,  but  on  long  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  heavier, 
more  compact,  and  darker  in  colour,  then  giving  a  greenish  streak ; 
these  changes  are  due  to  the  loss  of  volatile  hydrocarbons.  The 
original  characters  are  retained  in  the  interior  of  large  specimens. 
Previous  analyses  are  collected  together,  and  several  new  ones  added. 
The  following  varieties  are  distinguished  : — 

Melting 
C.  H.  Sp.  gr.  point 

Ozocerite  proper      84    — 86       13-5—14-5      085 — 0*93      61 —  655° 

Pietricikite  84    —85       14    —15         0-94—0-95      82 —  90 

Moldovite     84-5—85       14    —15         0-96—0-97      95—100 

Moldoviie  is  a  new  name  for  the  variety  from  Mosori,  north  of 
Tirgu-Ocna ;  it  differs  in  appearance  from  the  other  varieties,  and 
has  a  higher  sp.  gr.  and  melting  point.  Pietricikite  is  the  correct 
spelling  of  Dana's  zietrisikite.  L.  j,  g^ 

Marcasite,  &c.,  Pseudomorphous  after  Pyrrhotite.  By 
Alfred  Lacroix  (Compt,  rend,,  1897,  125,  265 — 267). ^The  mar- 
casite which  occurs  on  the  fibrous  blende  at  Pontp^an  mine,  near 
Jlennes,  Dept.  lUe-et-Vilaine,  is  described,  and  four  types  of  crystals 
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distinguished.  With  it  are  hexagonal  plates,  which  are  pseudomorphs 
of  marcasite,  or  of  marcasibe,  pyrites,  and  galena  after  pyrrhotite. 
The  crystals  of  these  minerals  are  arranged  in  certain  regular 
positions  with  respect  to  the  pyrrhotite  forms.  L.  J.  S. 

Boumomte  from  Is^re.  By  Pierre  Termieb  (Bull,  Soc./rcm, 
Min.y  1897,  20,  101 — 110). — Bournonite  was  formerly  found  with 
galena  in  a  quartz  and  dolomite  vein  in  a  coal  mine  at  Peychagnard, 
Ts^re.     Analysis  by  Pisani  of  crystallised  material  gave 

S.  Sb.  Pb.  Cu.  As.        Fe,Ag.       Total. 

20-2         24-7         400         137        trace        nil         98-6 

Sp.  gr.  =  5 '78.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of  two  crystals,  and 
six  new  forms  are  noted.  L.  J.  S. 

Sylvanite  from  Kalgoorlie.  By  August  Frbnzel  (Tech.  Min, 
MUih^y  1897,  17,  288 — 289). — Sylvanite  occurs  in  schistose  rocks  in 
more  than  one  mine  in  the  auriferous  district  about  Kalgoorlie,  Han- 
nan's  district.  Western  Australia.  It  is  silvery  white  with  metallic 
lustre,  and  has  a  perfect  cleavage  in  one  direction.  H  =  2^ ;  sp.  gr.  = 
8"  14.     The  analysis  agrees  with  the  formula  (Au,Ag)Te2. 

Te.  Au.  Ag.  Total. 

58-63  36-60  3-82  9905 

An  iron-black  telluride  of  gold  and  silver  with  conchoidal  fracture 
and  no  cleavage  also  occurs  here.  L.  J.  S. 

[Scheelite,  Tetrad3nBite,  Altaite,  Stromeyerite,  Danaite,  &c., 
from  Canada.]  By  G.  Christian  Hoffmann  {Rept,  Geol.  Survey^ 
Canada,  1897,  8  (1895),  R,  I— 59),— Scheelite,— M&BsiYe  scheelite  of 
a  light  smoke-grey  colour  occurs  with  mispickel  and  pyrites  in  a 
quartz  vein  in  the  Malaga  gold  mining  district,  Queen's  Co.,  Nova 
Scotia.     Analysis  gave 

WO,.  CaO.  COj.  Insol.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

7901  19-80  0-71  0-11  9963  6-002 

Tetradymite. — ^This  occurs  with  altaite  and  hessite  near  Liddel 
Creek  in  the  West  Kootenay  district,  British  Columbia.  It  has  a 
foliated  structure,  the  colour  being  lead-grey  to  steel-grey.  The 
streak  is  black.     Analysis  gave 

Insol. 

Te.  S.  Se.         Bi.         Pb.       Ag.         Tl.    (quartz).    Total.      Sp.  gr. 

86-01       4-30      trace      51-85      3-60      091      trace      8-52      10009      7-184 

Deducting  quartz,  altaite,  and  hessite,  this  gives  the  formula 
2Bi2Te8,Bi2S3. 

Altaite, — Massive  altaite  occurs  with  hessite,  gold,  copper,  Ac,  in  a 
quartz  vein  at  Long  Lake,  Yale  district,  British  Columbia.  It  is 
tin-white,  with  sometimes  a  bronze-yellow  tarnish.     Analysis  gave 

An  IdsoI. 

Te.  Pb.        Ag.        Fe.  (free).        (quartz).       Total.      Sp.  gr. 

^39-67     49-72     2-09     0-63         0-01         7-84         99-86     8081 

This  corresponds  with  87-46  per  cent,  of  altaite,  with  some  hessite, 
and  apparently  8*24  per  cent,  of  native  tellurium.     Analysis  of  the 

36—2 
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associated  hessite  gave  Te,  37-33 ;  Ag,  60*68;  Au,  2*29 » 100*30  per 
cent.  Petzite,  also  from  the  Yale  district,  was  found  to  contain  23*10 
and  18*79  per  cent,  of  gold. 

Strameyerite, — With  bomite,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  argentite,  &c., 
from  Toad  Mtn.,  West  Kootenay  district,  B.C.  Massive,  with  sub- 
conchoidal  fracture.  Colour,  dark  steel-grey.  Streak,  dark  grey  and 
shining.     Analysis  gave 

S.  Ag.  Co.  Fe.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

15-74        62-27        31*60        0*17        99*78        6*277 

Danaite, — ^This  occurs  massive  with  pyrrhotite,  mispickel,  and 
pyrites  at  Monte  Oristo  Mtn.,  West  Kootenay  district,  B.C.  The 
colour  is  silver-white.     Analysis  gave 

Inaol. 
As;  S.  Fe.  Co.         (qaarts).         Total  Sp.  gr. 

46*41         19*21        28*91         2*97        3*86        101*36        6*166 

The  ahove  analyses,  in  each  case  the  mean  of  two,  are  by  R.  A.  A. 
Johnston.  The  specific  gravities  given  have  been  corrected  for 
contained  quartz.  The  report  also  includes  analyses  of  limestones, 
dolomites,  coals,  iron  ores,  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites,  waters,  <fea,  as 
well  as  numerous  gold  and  silver  assays.  L.  J.  S. 

[Coral  Limestones  ttom  Florida.]  By  Edmund  Otis  Hovet 
{Bull,  Mu8.  Comp,  ZooL  Ha/rva/rd  CoU.,  1896,  28,  63— 91).— Several 
analyses,  by  G.  Steiger,  are  given  of  coral  limestones  from  the 
artesian  well  borings  at  Key  West,  Florida.  The  limestones  have 
an  oolitic  structure,  and  contain  particles  of  quartz  sand. 

L.  J.  S. 

[Origin  of  Iron  Ores.]  By  L.  de  Launat  {Campt  rend.,  1897, 
124,  689—692 ;  and  Ann,  des  Mines,  1897,  12,  178— 185).— Large 
masses  of  iron  carbonate  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
as  such  from  water*,  the  author,  however,  considers  them  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  limestones  on  iron  salts  derived  from 
iron  sulphide.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  whilst 
deposits  of  iron  sulphide  always  occur  in  schists,  those  of  iron  car- 
bonate always  occur  in  limestones.  By  the  surface  oxidation  of  the 
carbonate,  deposits  of  oxides  are  formed.  L.  J.  S. 

A  Mineral  allied  to  Pinakiolite  firom  Iidngban.  By  Helgb 
BacksteOm  {Jahrb.  f,  Min,,  1897,  i,  243,  Ref. ;  from  Ged,  Form,  i 
Stockholm  Fork,,  1895,  17,  257).— The  mineral  is  found  with  hausman- 
nite,  a  brownish  arsenate,  and  sometimes  pinakiolite,  in  the  granular 
dolomite  of  L^gban,  Sweden ;  it  is  iron  black  with  metallic  lustre, 
and  occurs  in  broken,  striated  prisms  of  rhombic  outline  with  an  angle 
of  68''  36^' ;  the  forms  {120}  and  {210}  are  also  present.  There  is  no 
cleavage ;  sp.  gr. »  3*935  ;  H  =  6.  Yery  thin  sections  are  transparent, 
and  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour ;  the  extinction  is  straight,  and  the 
c  axis  is  the  direction  of  greatest  absorption.  It  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
shloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorina     Analysis  gave  : 

BjOg.      FejO,.      MnO.        O.        CaO.      PbO.      MgO.      SiO,       Total. 
13*92     10*52    46*95     3*45     1*35     1*22     22*36     0*78     100*55 
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This  composition  is  like  that  of  pinakiolite,  but,  although  the  mine- 
ral is  orthorhombic,  the  crystallographic  characters  are  difEerent. 
More  material  is  to  be  examined  before  a  new  name  is  given. 

L.  J.  S. 

Or3n3tallised  Mineral  formed  in  Leaden  Cofl^s.  By  Alfred 
liACROix  {C<mpt.  refid,,  1897,  124,  419 — 422 ;  and  BtUL  Soc,  frcm, 
Min.y  1897,  20,  112— 118).— Two  leaden  coffins,  dated  1630,  have  re- 
cently been  dug  up  in  Paris ;  the  contained  skeletons  are  in  part  thinly 
incrusted  with  needles  and  plates  of  a  substance  which  is  referred  to 
metabrushite  (HjCagP^Og  +  S^H^O).  The  white,  acicular  crystals  are 
best  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  skull,  where  they  attain  a  length 
of  8  mm.  Material,  which,  however,  could  not  be  completely  separated 
from  organic  matter,  lost  25*50  per  cent,  on  ignition.  The  sp.  gr.  of 
the  pure  crystals  is  2'31.  The  crystals  are  monosymmetric,  and  are 
flattened,  and  have  a  perfect  cleavage,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry ;  the  optic  axial  plane  and  obtuse  bisectrix  are  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  symmetry ;  2r«  =  81° ;  optically  negative.  Some  of  these 
characters  are  in  agreement  with  brushite  (H2^^2^2^8  ~^  ^^2^)'  ^ 
that  the  reference  to  metabrushite  is  not  beyond  doubt. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  this  substance  must  have  been  the  same 
as  that  described  by  Gautier  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  536;  1896,  ii,  185). 
Ammonium  phosphate,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  especially  the  brain,  acting  on  the  calcium  carbonate  of  the 
bones,  would  give  rise  to  calcium  phosphate.  These  reactions,  taking 
place  within  the  body  itself,  furnish  a  case  of  '<  automineralisation." 

L.  J.  S. 

Synthefiis  of  Hanksite.  By  August  Benjamin  pk  Schultsn 
{Compt.  rend.,  1896,  123,  1325— 1327).— When  a  hot  solution  of 
caustic  soda  (50  grams  in  90  c.c.  water)  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate  (20  grams  Na2SO4,10Aq  and  0*8  gram 
NajCOg  in  30  c.c.  water),  a  crystalline  precipitate,  having  the  properties 
of  natural  hanksite,  is  formed ;  the  crystals  are  freed  from  caustic 
soda  by  washing  with  alcohol.  Unless  these  details  are  followed, 
thenardite  is  also  formed.  The  analyses  of  the  crystals,  which  are  of 
sp.  gr.  2-613,  agree  closely  with  the  formula  originally  given  for  the 
natural  mineral,  namely,  4Na2S04,Na2C03,  and  not  with  that  recently 
proposed  by  Pratt  (this  vol.,  ii,  49).  The  crystals  are  hexagonal 
prisms  measuring  0*05  x  0*03  mm.,  with  the  forms c{lll},  m{2ll},  and 
sometimes  r{100}  and  j9{13.1.1}.  They  are  optically  negative,  and 
show  optical  anomalies ;  viewed  in  parallel  polarised  light  through  the 
basal  plane,  6  or  12  sectors  are  seen,  and  through  the  prism  planes 
4  sectors.  When  crystals  are  slowly  grown  from  a  cold  solution,  no 
optical  anomalies  make  their  appearance  ;  such  crystals  may  be  easily 
formed  by  allowing  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  and 
carbonate,  with  less  caustic  soda  than  in  the  previous  case,  to  evapo- 
rate on  a  microscope  slide.  L.  J.  S. 

Isometric  Crystals  of  Silica.  By  Konstantin  von  Chbustsghoff 
(Jahrh.f,  Min.,  1897,  i,  240  Ref. ;  from  BtUL  Acad.  Set.  St.  FSlersbourg, 
1895,  [v],  2,  27— 33).— An  aqueous  solution  of  silica,  with  a  little 
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hydrogen  borofluoride  to  act  as  a  mineraliser,  was  heated  for  5  hours 
in  a  sealed  platinum  vessel  with  the  following  results. 

1.  At  180°  ( =  10  atmos.).     No  change. 

2.  „  1 80—  228°  ( =  26  atmos.).  Isometric  crystals. 

3.  „  228— 235°  (  =  30      „     ).  No  quartz. 

4.  „  240— 300°  (  =  86      „     ).  Quartz. 

5.  „  310— 360°  (  =  189    „     ).  Tridymite  and  some  quartz. 

The  colourless  transparent,  isometric  crystals  show  the  forms  o{lll}, 
a  {100},  and  (j^{1  10}  in  various  combinations,  and  are  twinned  on  the  spinel 
law.  They  are  perfectly  isotropic,  and  have  an  index  of  refraction  of 
aboat  1-58.  Sp.  gr.  =  2-412.  They  are  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid  ; 
analysis  gave  99*78  per  cent.  SiOg.  The  crystals  most  resemble 
cristobalite,  which  is  isotropic  at  170°.  L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Zeolites.  By  Alfrbd  Lacboix  {ConipL  rend,,  1836, 
123,  761 — 764). — Owiog  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  zeolites  in  vol- 
canic rocks,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  an  elevated  temperature 
was  necessary  for  their  production.  But  Daubr^e  and  Bouis  have 
described  the  formation  of  numerous  zeolites  by  the  action  of  hot 
springs  having  a  temperature  considerably  below  100°  ;  and  phillipsite 
has  been  found  in  the  deep-sea  dredgings  of  the  C/uUlenger,  Further, 
in  the  Pyr^n6es,  zeolites  are  found  in  mineral  veins,  and  in  plutonic 
and  sedimentary  rocks.  The  present  paper  describes  the  formation  of 
zeolites  by  the  action  of  almost  pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
meltiog  snow,  on  basic  felspathic  rocks. 

In  several  elevated  districts  in  the  Pyr^n^es,  in  the  beds  of  streams, 
or  where  the  shattered  and  decomposed  rocks  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  running  water  derived  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  zeolites 
(chabazite,  stilbite,  and  laumontite)  are  abundant,  impregnating  the 
rocks,  or  coating  surfaces  and  cementing  together  fragments.  These 
alterations  take  place  in  rocks,  both  plutonic  and  metamorphic,  which 
contain  basic  plagioclases  and  dipyre,  these  minerals  affording  the 
necessary  material  for  the  formation  of  lime  and  soda-lime  zeolites. 

L.  J.  S. 

Beryl  in  a  Pseudomorph  after  Beryl.  By  Abvid  G.  HOgbom 
{Jahrb.f.  Min.y  1897,  i,  431,  Ref. ;  from  Geol.  Foren.  i  Stockholm  Fot/l, 
1895,  17,  412 — 414). — A  large  hexagonal  prism,  which  was  probably 
originally  a  crystal  of  beryl,  consists  of  an  irregular  aggregate  of  beryl 
crystals  with  some  chlorite,  kaolin,  and  perhaps  muscovite ;  in  cavities, 
there  are  well  developed  crystals  of  beryl,  the  larger  of  a  straw-yellow 
colour  and  the  smaller  water-clear.  In  these  crystals,  there  are  elongated 
cavities  containing  two  liquids  (one  of  which  is  probably  carbonic  anhy- 
dride), and  bubbles  of  gas.   Analysis  of  the  beryl  by  G.  Lundell  gave 

Lo68  on 
SiOj.      AJaOg.      FcaO,.      BeO.      CaO.      MgO.      Alkalis.       ignition.      Total. 
65*14     21-72     trace     1155    032      030      trace  1-64      100-67 

«  Sp.  gr.  =  2*6.  The  loss  on  ignition  is  mostly  due  to  the  fluid  enclosures. 
It  seems  that  here  the  original  beryl  material  has  been  altered  and 
beryl  again  formed.  L.  J.  S. 
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Edin^tonite  from  Bohlet,  Sweden.  By  Gustaf  Lindstruh 
(Ofvers.  k.  Vetensk'Akad.  Fork,  Stockholm,  1896,  53,  469—472.  Com- 
pare this  vol.,  ii,  328). — The  following  analysis  (1)  is  given  of  the 
edingtonite  crystals  recently  found  at  the  manganese  mines  of  Bohlet, 
Yestergothland ;  sp.  gr.  2  782.  Under  II,  is  the  analysis  published  by 
Heddle  in  1855  of  the  Scotch  mineral. 

SiO^    Al^O,.     Fe,Oj.     BaO.     CaO.   MiiO,MgO.   Na^O.     K,0.     H,0.     Totel. 

I.    86-37     2006      004      29  99    016  006  0'20      0-21      1312   100-21 

II.    86-98    22-68        —        26  84    trace  —  trace        —       12-46     98-91 

Anal.  I  gives  the  ratios,  AlgOj  :  BaO(CaO  and  alkalis)  :  SiOj :  HgO  = 
1  : 1-04:  3-06  : 3-70.  A  trace  of  chlorine  is  present,  but  no  fluorine, 
strontium,  or  lithium.  Most  of  the  006  per  cent,  of  MnO,MgO  is  due 
to  enclosed  manganese  ore ;  the  pure  mineral  contains  only  a  trace  of 
magnesium,  and  neither  iron  nor  manganese.  At  100",  there  is  a  loss 
of  3-82 ;  at  155°,  of  5-90,  and  at  230°,  of  790  per  cent. ;  if  the  mineral 
has  not  been  too  strongly  heated,  this  water  is  reabsorbed  with  decrepi- 
tation, the  material  being  transformed  into  a  woolly  mass  consisting  of 
fine  needles.  A  second  determination  of  the  total  water  gave  13*08 
per  cent.  L.  J.  S. 

Constitution  of  Analcite.  By  Charles  Lepierre  (Btdl.  Sac. 
CAiin.,1896,  [iii],  16,561 — 565).— Analcite,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
mineral  in  optical  properties  and  crystalline  form  (as  determined  by 
Bensaude),  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis. 

SiO^        AljO,.        CaO.        Na,0.  .     H,0.        Total 
54-29      23-30       0-31       13-84       8-36      lOO'lO 

This  agrees  closely  with  the  usual  formula,  NagO, Al20g,4Si02  +  2H2O. 
The  mineral  was  free  from  calcite,  and  titanium  and  potassium  were 
absent  About  half  (3*90  per  cent.)  of  the  water  is  lost  at  200°,  the 
remainder  being  expelled  at  440°;  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  at  100°, 
there  is  no  loss.  To  express  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
molectdes  of  water,  a  structural  formula  is  given,  the  mineral  being 
considered  as  a  salt  of  diorthosilicic  acid,  HgSi207.  This  formula  is 
simpler  than  that  recently  proposed  by  Clarke  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  459). 

L.  J.  S. 

[Analysis  of  Ilvaite.]  By  K.  H.  Schnerr  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1897,  i, 
432  Ref. ;  from  Inaug.-Diaa,  Munchen,  1894.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
106,  147). — The  methods  employed  in  the  analysis  of  several  garnets 
are  described  in  detail  in  the  dissertation  (but  not  in  the  abstract 
quoted),  especially  the  estimation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  iron  by  decom- 
posing the  mineral  with  potassium  iodide  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
volumetrically  determining  the  separated  iodine.  This  method  was 
tested  on  ilvaite  (of  which  the  complete  analysis  is  given  below)  and 
magnetite. 

SiO^        FeO.        Fe,0,.        MnO.        CaO.        Ufi,        TotaL 
29-42     34-13      21*29        0-30      13*41       1*71      100*19. 

L.  J.  S. 

Fayalite.  By  Qborgb  Otis  Smith  {Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Circulars, 
1894,  13,  82).^Fayalite,  in  perfect  skeleton  crystals  of  tabular  habit, 
from     the    surface    of     a    crystallised    iron     slag,    gave    a :  6 :  c » 
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0-4632  : 1 : 05835.     An  analysis  of  the  crystals,  by  T.  L.   Blalock, 
agrees  with  the  formula  FejSiO^. 

SiO,.  FeO  CaO.  MgO.  Total. 

3010      68-43        0-57         013        99-23 

L.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Voloanic  Fumcux>le8  on  Serpentine.  By  Alfred 
Lacsoix  {CampL  rmd.,  1897,  124,  513— 516).— In  the  ravine  of 
Sasaki,  near  Kalamaki  in  the  Qulf  of  Corinth,  serpentine  is  overlain 
by  Pliocene  limestones ;  and  at  the  contact  between  these  are  volcanic 
f  umaroles  which  give  off  water  vapour  charged  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  The  limestone  is  converted  into  gypsum  ;  and 
the  serpentine,  by  the  elimination  of  magnesium  andiron  in  the  form  of 
epsomite  and  melanterite,  is  finally  converted  into  opal  or  quartz  and 
chalcedony.  This  opal  preserves  the  original  minute  structure  of  the 
rock,  and  in  it  the  original  grains  of  picotite  are  sometimes  embedded. 
The  less  completely  altered  rock  contains  epsomite,  melanterite, 
marcasite  and  native  sulphur,  and,  as  secondary  products  derived  from 
the  marcasite,  various  basic  ferric  sulphates.  The  acid  rocks  (rhya- 
lites,  &G.)  of  the  same  district  are  reduced  by  solfatario  action  to  the 
same  end-product,  here,  however,  with  the  production  of  various 
aluminium  and  alkali  sulphates.  L.  J.  S. 

[Ohrome-diopside,  Hornblende  and  Pleona49te  firom  Montana.] 
By  Gbobgs  p.  Mbbrill  {Froe.  U.S.  National  Mu»eum^  1895,  17, 
(1894),  637 — 673). — In  a  paper  describing  a  collection  of  eruptive 
rocks  from  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  Counties,  Montana,  the 
following  mineral  analyses  are  given. 

Augite,  in  small  green  crystals  from  a  rock  related  to  olivine-basalt 
near  Bozeman,  gave  analysis  I  (by  L.  G.  Eakins)  showing  it  to  be  a 
chrome-diopside.  Dark  green  hornblende,  which,  with  hypersthene, 
forms  pyroxenite  between  Meadow  and  Granite  Creeks,  gave  II.  Dark 
green  pleonaste,  occurring  abundantly  in  a  similar  pyroxenite,  gave  III 
(£akins) ;  sp.  gr.  3*89. 

SiO^  Otfi^  AlsO^  FejO,.  FeO.    MnO.   CaO.  MgO.  K,0.  Na,0.  H,0.  Total. 

I.  62-50    1-07      2-26    206     247      trace  2170  1711  007    085   064  100-22 

11.46-14     —     17-07    8-45   not  det.   —     11-70  16-010-10    1-11     —      99-58 

III.     0-56    2-62    62-09    2*10    17-56     tiaco    0-16  15-61    —      —      —    10069 

li.  J.  s. 

Jadeite  from  "Tibet."  By  Max  Baueb  (JcJirh.  f.Ilin,,  1897,  i, 
258—259.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  310). — ^The  presence  of  nephelite 
in  the  jadeite  from  '<  Tibet,"  described  in  the  previous  paper  (Zoe.  ct^.), 
suggested  that  nephelite  might  be  a  constituent  of  crystolUne  schists  as 
well  as  of  igneous  rocks  :  this  is  now  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  some 
chlorite-schist  oA  one  of  the  new  specimens  examined  by  the  author. 
Chemical  and  optical  tests  of  this  chlorite  were  made.  L.  J.  S. 

[Augite  ftom  Madras.]  By  Thomas  H.  Holland  {Quart,  Jowm. 
QeoL  Soc,y  1897,  53,  405— 419).— Inapeti-ological  paper,  the  following 
analysis  (I)  is  given  of  pale  brown  augite,  which,  with  a  plagioclaso 
near  labradorite,  and  a  ground-mass  of  micropegmatite,  forms  an  augite- 
diorite  dyke  at  the  Seven  Pagodas,  Chingelput  district,  Madras  Presi- 
dency,    The  bulk  analysis  of  the  rock  is  given  under  II. 
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SiO^  TiO^  AljOg.  Fo,0,.  FeO.  MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  Na,0.  K,0.  H,0.  Vfi^.  Total. 


I. 

5002    - 

-      6-61 

15-61 



trace 

14-84 

12  01 

0-96 

0-76 

— 

99-81 

I. 

51  16  0-44  15-92 

9-84 

2-87 

0-09 

10-40 

6-48 

1-19    1-61 

Oil 

006 

99-66 

L.  J. 

B. 

American  EZaolins.  By  Charles  Fbedsbic  Mabert  and  Oris  T. 
Klooz  (Jaum.  Amer,  Chsm.  Soc.j  1896,  18,  909— 915).— Eleven 
analyses  are  given  of  American  pottery  clays ;  these  are  compared 
with  the  best  German  and  English  china  clays.  They  all  contain 
free  silica,  1  -33 — 80*30  per  cent.  The  purest  kaolin,  from  Woodbridge, 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.J.,  gave 

SiO,.        A1,0,.       Iron.       CaO.       MgO.       K,0.       Na,0.  Combined  H,0. 

44-34     38-09      015      096      0-10      1-00       0*79        14-34 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Iron.  By  Emil  W.  Cohen  {Jahrh.  /.  Min,,  1897,  i, 
254 — 255  Hef. ;  from  Ann.  k.k.  naUurkUt,  HqfmuBeumBj  1895,  10, 
81 — 93). — In  No.  IV.  of  his  **  Meteoric  Iron  Studies,"  the  author  gives 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  magnetic  characters  and  specific 
gi-avity  of  numerous  irons. 

Most  irons  may  easily  be  strongly  permanently  magnetised ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  iron  has  been  heated  and  slowly  cooled.  All 
irons,  when  strongly  heated  and  quickly  cooled,  become  magnetic,  and 
this  magnetism  is  retained  for  some  time.  TsBuite  behaves  as  meteoric 
iron,  but  cohenite  and  schreibersite  are  rather  less  easily  magnetised. 

In  general,  irons  having  the  same  chemical  composition  have  much 
the  same  specific  gravity ;  and  the  specific  gravities  calculated  from 
the  composition  do  not  vary  much  from  the  observed  values.  Hexa- 
hedral  iron  has  an  average  sp.  gr.  of  7'80 — 7*88,  and  in  octahedral 
iron  the  sp.  gr.  varies  from  7-78  to  7'86,  being  greater  when  the 
lamellflB  are  finer,  and  when  more  nickel  is  present.  L.  J.  S. 

River  Waters  of  Bohemia.  By  Joseph  Hakaxank  {Jahrh,  /. 
i/tn.,  1897,  i,  289—291  Hef.  ;  from  Archiv  naturto.  Landes.  Bohmeny 
1894,  9,  No.  4,  102  pp.). — Numerous  analyses  are  given  of  the  waters 
of  the  Kiver  Eger  and  its  tributaries.  These  show  the  variation  in 
the  mineral  constituents  of  waters  collected  from  different  geological 
formations,  for  example,  from  phyllites,  granites,  basalts,  &c.  Analyses 
of  water^  taken  from  several  points  between  the  source  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  show  that  almost  all  the  bases  and  acids,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  silica,  increase  in  amount  towards  the  mouth.  The  total  solids 
vary  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  composition  of  the  water 
of  the  Eger  is  compared  with  that  of  other  rivers.  L.  J.  S. 

Water  ftom  Wells  in  the  Nubian  Desert.  By  Emily  A.  Aston 
{Quart.  Jaum.  Gecl.  Soc,  1897,  53,  374 — 375).— As  an  appendix  to  a 
paper  by  H.  G.  Lyons  on  the  geology  of  a  portion  of  the  Nubian 
Desert,  the  following  analyses  are  given  of  water  from  the  wells  sunk 
in  the  sand-and-gravel  detritus  of  the  Desert.  I,  Murrat  Wells. 
II,  Bir  Tilat  Abdia,  called  by  the  Arabs  a  '  bitter '  well.  Ill,  Bir  Ab 
Araga. 
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SiO^ 

Fe,Oj  +  Al,0,.    Ca. 

Mg. 

Na. 

K. 

SO4. 

CI. 

NO^ 

Total. 

I.  1-28 

0-26           37-76 

6-81 

61-88 

82-08 

176-28 

61-79 

1-86 

877-45 

II.  3-36 

4-86           8119 

6-74 

68-88 

80-41 

182-62 

21-42 

1-88 

345-76 

II.  2-48 

0-96          87-96 

6  89 

21-91 

11  18 

142-47 

28-06 

trace 

261-89 

'Total  solid  matter'  found  by  direct  evaporation,  410*5,  359'5, 
253-5;  CaCOsiHgCOg,  8204,  28-79,  10-56  respectively.  The  above 
results  are  in  grains  per  gallon.  Free  ammonia,  0*378,  0-105,  0199; 
albuminoid  ammonia,  0-185,  0*173,  0  260,  respectively,  in  parts  per 
million.  L.  J.  S. 

Mineral  Water  from  Pennsylvania.  By  A.  £.  Robinson  and 
Charles  Fbedebic  Mabery  (Journ,  Amer,  Chem,  Soo,,  1896,  18, 
915 — 918). — Mineral  springs  having  therapeutic  qualities  occur  in  the 
north-western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  following  analyses  are  of 
waters  from  Conneautville,  in  Crawford  Co.  Water  from  surface 
springs  at  this  place,  which  are  representative  of  the  springs  of  the 
region,  gave,  in  grains  per  gallon;  K2^^3»  0*985;  LigCOj,  0*002; 
NaCl,  0-925  ;  CaH3(C03)2, 2-879  ;  CaSO^,  1*291 ;  MgCl2,  0204  ;  FeCO,, 
0  743  ;  SiOg,  0233;  H^S,  trace;  total  solids,  6586.  Sp.  gr.,  10002 
at  20°. 

Bittern  water  from  a  boring  2,667  feet  in  depth  gave,  in  parts  per 
100,000:  KCl,  755-6;  LiCl,  803;  AmCl,  216-6;  NaCl,  14,4300; 
KBr,  245-7  ;  KI,  2*96  ;  MgClg.  30960 ;  CaCl^,  11,880*0  ;  CaSO^,  111  ; 
FeCOj,  163-5  ;  AICI3,  31  1  ;  SiOj,  4*6  ;  H^S,  005  ;  total  solids,  30,536. 
Sp.  gr.,  1*205  at  15°.  This  water  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  large  amounts  of  ammonium  chloride,  potassium  iodide, 
and  lithium.     C»sium  and  rubidium  are  absent.  L.  J.  S. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Action  of  Albumoses  and  Peptones  in  Intravascular  In- 
jections. BjEDiio^D¥iqvET(Co7npt.rencL,  1897,  124, 1371—1374).— 
Peptones  prepared  in  the  usual  way  were  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  the  albumins,  albumoses,  and  albumotoxins  precipitated 
by  ammonium  sulphate,  and  alcohol  added  until  the  alcoholic  strength 
of  the  liquid  was  68 — 70°.  The  filtrate  was  then  concentrated, 
dialysed,  and  the  peptones  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol. 

Albumoses,  prepared  by  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  beef, 
were  purified  by  first  adding  to  their  concentrated  solution  sufiSoient 
alcohol  to  bring  its  strength  up  to  50°,  and  then  mixing  the  filtrate 
with  a  further  quantity  of  alcohol  to  bring  its  strength  up  to  66 — 88°, 
when  the  albumoses  were  precipitated. 

The  albumoses  and  peptones  thus  purified  were  injected  into  dogs 
and  rabbits  in  quantities  amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as 
7*7  grams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  at  one  injection,  whilst  in 
others  the  injections  were  repeated  on  several  successive  days.  No 
injurious  effects  were  observed  ;  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  not 
prevented  and  there  was  neither  narcosis  nor  tremors.     The  author 
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concludes  that  the  poisonous  effects  generally  attributed  to  albumoseB 
and  peptones  are  really  due  to  albumotoxins,  ptomaines,  <bc.,  which 
have  not  been  completely  removed  in  the  process  of  purification. 

O.  H.  B. 

Behaviour  of  some  Varieties  of  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Or- 
ganism. By  Fritz  Voit  (Bied.  Centr,,  1897,  26,  384—385 ;  from 
Netie  Zeita,  Zuckerind,,  1896,  309). — Dextrose  and  levulose  are  both 
sugars  which  produce  glycogen ;  whether  galactose  belongs  to  the 
group  IB  doubtful,  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  much  less  favourable  to  the 
production  of  glycogen  than  are  dextrose  and  levulose.  Formation  of 
glycogen  from  di-  and  poly-saccharides  depends  on  their  behaviour  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  where  they  are  decomposed  into  simple  sugars 
which  may,  or  may  not,  belong  to  the  class  which  yields  glycogen. 

Cane-sugar  is  inverted,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  into  dextrose  and  levu- 
lose from  which  glycogen  is  produced.  Maltose  behaves  similarly, 
whilst  the  behaviour  of  lactose  is  not  yet  established. 

The  migration  of  the  various  sugars  to  the  urine  also  depends  on 
the  fermentability  and  production  of  glycogens.  Whilst  grape-sugar, 
which  ferments  readily,  must  be  consumed  in  large  quantity  to  show 
sugar  in  the  urine,  a  separation  of  sugar  takes  place  after  very  small 
doses  of  sorbose,  which  does  not  ferment. 

Experiments  with  anin\als,  in  which  sugars  were  injected  subcutane- 
ously,  showed  that  dextrose  and  levulose  produced  glycogen,  whilst 
with  cane-sugar  and  lactose  there  was  only  a  slight  formation  of 
glycogen.  Further  experiments  showed  that  dextrose,  levulose,  and 
galactose  did  not  appear  in  human  urine,  being  rapidly  decomposed  in  the 
organism.  When  the  disaccharides,  saccharose,  and  lactose  were  injected, 
the  whole  amount  was  recovered  in  the  urine,  whilst  maltose  disappeared. 
It  is  supposed  that  maltose  is  either  attacked  by  the  cells,  or  else  that 
it  is  converted,  in  the  liver,  into  glycogen  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  By  Henry  Deoop 
Richmond  {Analyst,  22,  1897,  93 — 95). — The  author  gives  the  average 
composition  of  11,633  samples  of  milk  taken  from  railway  churns  on 
arrival  at  the  depots  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.  during  1896. 

The  results  again  show  that  the  non-fatty  solids  are  fairly  constant, 
varying  from  8 '7  to  9*1  per  cent.  In  a  few  instances,  they  were  as 
low  as  7*5  to  8 '4  per  cent.,  but  in  such  abnormal  milks,  which  are 
rarely  met  with,  the  ash  is  much  higher  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  deficiency  in  non-fatty  solids  had  been  caused  by  watering. 
The  lowest  fat  recorded  is  3*40  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  cream  and  butter  are  also  given.  L.  de  K. 

Colostrum  Fat.  By  Robeiit  Eichloff  {Bied.  Centr.,  1897,  26, 
385—386 ;  from  Milchztg.j  1897,  No.  5,  67).— The  fat  was  separated 
in  the  following  manner  : — ^The  colostrum  was  well  mixed  with  water 
(3  parts),  left  for  eighteen  hours,  and  the  creamy  layer  removed.  This 
was  kept  at  4°,  for  8  hours,  and  churned  for  35  minutes,  after  which 
the  butter  was  washed  as  usual.  The  butter  was  of  a  deep  golden 
colour,  of  almost  waxy  consistency,  had  an  unpleasant  odour  and  taste, 
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and  melted  at  35^  In  composition,  it  resembled  ordinary  batter 
except  that  the  percentage  of  proteids  (1*71)  was  higher,  and  the  per- 
centage of  ash  (0  05)  lower.  By  fractional  separation  with  ether,  the 
fat  was  separated  into  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  comparatively  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  a  readily  soluble,  dark  yellow  oil,  the  colouring 
matter  of  which  the  author  supposes  to  be  identical  with  that  of  nrine. 
The  yield  of  fat  was  70  per  cent,  of  the  colostrum.  Sp.  gr.  = 
0-8648— 0-8665 ;  melting  point  =  37-6.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Analysis  of  Urine :  Thermo-optically  Positive  and  Negative 
Diabetic  Sugar.  By  FiufeDfeBic  Landolph  {CompL  rend.y  1897,  125, 
118 — 119). — Diabetic  urine  ferments  with  great  rapidity  even  at  the 
ordinary,  or  lower,  temperatures,  and  this  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
diabetic  sugar,  the  reducing  power  of  which  is  double  that  of  glucose. 
This  sugar  is  thermo-optically  positive,  and  when  its  solution  is  boiled, 
the  rotatory  power  is  increased,  often  by  several  degrees.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  corresponding  with  the  result  obtained  by  fermentation  is 
generally  in  agreement  with  that  indicated  by  the  polaristrobometer, 
but  the  results  with  Fehling's  solution  are  too  high,  and  are  variable 
and  misleading.  The  cuprous  oxide  reduced  by  diabetic  sugar  differs 
both  in  colour  and  physical  condition  from  that  reduced  by  ordinary 
glucose. 

Diabetic  sugar  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
thermo-optically  negative  sugar,  which,  like  glucose,  partially  or  com- 
pletely loses  its  positive  rotatory  power  when  its  solution  is  boiled. 
It  ferments  much  more  slowly  than  the  diabetic  sugar,  but  is  not 
identical  with  glucose ;  it  generally  precedes  diabetes.         C.  H.  B. 

Formation  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Organism.  By 
F.  W  Thbodob  C.  Pfeiffeb  and  Wilhelm  Ebeb  {L<mdw,  Versuch^- 
Stat.,  1897,  49,  97 — 144). — The  results  of  previous  experiments  in- 
dicated the  probable  relation  between  pentoses  consumed  in  food  and 
the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  443). 

In  the  experiments  now  described,  a  horse  was  fed  with  ordinary 
food  (clover  and  meadow  hay,  oats  and  salt),  both  alone,  and  in  con- 
junction with  quinine  hydrochloride  (10  and  20  grams),  calomel  (3  and 
5  grams),  and  pentoses  (500  grams  of  cherry  gum)  respectively ;  during 
one  period  the  horse  was  rubbed  with  mustard  spirit  (5  per  cent.,  100 
grams  per  day).  During  the  experiment,  which  lasted  about  three 
and  a  half  months,  the  amount  of  water  consumed  was  recorded,  and 
the  amount  of  urine,  its  sp.  gr.,  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  hippuric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  ethylsulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid  were  deter- 
mined each  day. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  point  to  the  following  conclusions. 
The  decomposition  of  proteids  cannot  be  the  only  source  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  hippuric  acid,  whilst  the  resorbed  pentoses 
have  considerable  effect  in  the  production  of  hippuric  acid.  Interrupted 
formation  of  hippuric  acid  must  be  attributed  either  to  a  reduction  of 
certain  hitherto  unknown  processes  of  decomposition  in  the  intestines 
(connected,  possibly,  with  the  digestion  of  cellulose),  or  else  to  meta- 
bolic processes  subsequent  to  resorption  in  the  intestines. 

The  pentoses  of  cherry  gum  were  almost  completely  digested ;  this 
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agrees  with  the  ohservations  of  Qdtze  and  Pfeiffer  (loe,  ciL)  in  ex- 
periments with  sheep.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Fermentation  in  Solid  Materials.  By  Th.  Schlobsinq,  Junr. 
{Campi.  rend.,  1897,  125,  40 — 43). — In  the  case  of  fermentations  in 
solid  materials  such  as  soil,  farmyard  manure,  tobacco,  and  the  like,  it 
is  commonly  observed  that  the  rate  of  fermentation  first  increases, 
then  diminishes,  and  finally  the  change  almost  ceases,  although  the 
fermentable  material  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  If,  however,  the 
material  is  well  agitated  and  broken  up,  fermentation  begins  again 
and  the  same  series  of  phenomena  is  observed,  and  this  may  be 
repeated  several  times. 

Examination  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  material  shows  that  the 
cessation  of  activity  is  not  due  to  absence  of  oxygen.  Further,  if  a]l 
the  gas  is  pumped  out  of  the  material  and  its  pores,  and  fresh  air  is 
admitted,  the  effect,  without  agitation  and  breaking  up,  is  almost  nil, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  agitation  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  activity 
of  some  anserobic  fermentations.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
renewed  activity  of  the  ferment  is  due  to  the  mechanical  disturbance 
and  not  to  aeration,  but  exactly  how  the  disturbance  acts  has  yet  to 
be  ascertained.  C.  H.  B. 

Formation  of  Diastase.  By  Wilhelm  Pfeffbb  (Bied.  Centr,, 
1897,  26,  400 — 401 ;  from  Ber.  Mcahem.-pkys.  Klasse  hgl  SOehs.  Geael. 
Wissena.  Leipzig), — Penicillium  glaiicum,  Aspergillus  niger,  and  Bac- 
terium megcUlterium  were  cultivated  in  liquid  media  containing  the 
necessary  mineral  matter,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  more  or  less 
sugar  or  other  carbon  compounds;  starch  was  employed  to  detect 
diastase.  It  was  found  that  the  production  of  diastase  diminished 
with  increased  amounts  of  sugar ;  in  the  case  of  Penicillium  glaucum, 
diastase  ceased  to  be  formed  in  presence  of  15  or  10  per  cent,  of  cane- 
sugar,  and  even  with  1*5  per  cent,  the  starch  was  only  slightly  at- 
tacked. Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Bacterium  megatherium, 
whilst  Aspergillus  niger  produced  diastase  even  in  presence  of  30  per 
cent,  of  cane>sugar,  although  in  diminished  quantity. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  different  sugars  in  checking  the  forma- 
tion of  diastase,  cane-sugar  and  dextrose  were  the  most  active,  maltose 
less  active. 

Quinic  acid  (3 — 10  per  cent.),  glycerol,  and  tartaric  acid  were  with- 
out any  conspicuous  effect  on  cultivations  of  Penicillium  gUmcum,  and 
Aspergillus  niger. 

In  cultivations  containing  peptone,  instead  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
greater  amounts  of  sugar  are  required  to  check  the  production  of  dias- 
tase. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oxidising  Action  of  Manganese  Salts :  Constitution  of  Ozy 
dasee.  By  Gabriel  Bertrand  (Compt.  rend,,  1897, 1356 — 1358). — 
See  this  vol,  ii,  493. 
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Action  of  Ghiaiacol  on  the  Q^rmination  of  Spores  of  Asper- 
g^us  fiimigatus.  By  Em.  Boulangeb-Dausse  {J.  Fharm.^  1897, 
"vi],  6,  332—335  and  386— 388).— The  spores  were  sown  on  a  steri- 
ised  slice  of  carrot  covered  with  water,  or  in  Eaulin's  liquid ;  in  the 
former  case,  when  7  c.c.  of  distilled  water  was  present,  an  addition  of 
4 — 5  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  guaiacol  in  glycerol  was  capable 
of  preventing  all  traces  of  development.  In  the  second  series  of 
experiments,  when  7  c.c.  of  Raulin's  liquid  was  used,  the  addition  of 
3 — 4  drops  of  the  same  antiseptic  solution  prevented  germination. 

J.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Haricots,  Lentils,  and  Peas.  By  Balland 
{Canipt.  rend.,  1897,  125,  119— 121).— The  following  results  were 
obtained  : — 

Haricots.  Lentils.  Peas. 

Minimum.      MAxImum.      Hinininm.      Maximum.      Minimum.    Mazimtsm. 

Water 1000  20*40  11-70  13-50  10-60  14-20 

Nitrogen  com- 
pounds   13-81  25-16  20-32  2424  18*88  23-48 

Fats 0-98  2-46  058  1-45  1-22  1-40 

Sugars       and 

starches  ...  52-91  60-98  5607  62*45  5621  6M0 

Cellulose 2-46  4-62  296  3*56  2-90  6-52 

Ash 2*38  4-20  199  266  2-26  3-50 

The  minimum  of  nitrogen  compounds  and  maximum  of  fats  in  the 
ease  of  haricots  are  found  only  in  very  large  Spanish  haricots  ;  with 
all  other  varieties,  the  variations  are  smaller  and  are  similar  to  those 
obtained  with  peas  and  lentils.  The  germs,  as  in  the  case  of  beans, 
contain  a  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  compounds  and  very  little  fat. 
Egyptian  lentils  are  the  richest  in  nitrogen,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  small 
varieties  of  lentils  are  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  large  ones.  Peas, 
as  Foggiale  pointed  out,  contain  the  highest  proportion  of  nitrogen 
before  they  have  reached  maturity.  Haricots,  lentils,  and  peas  have 
the  same  acidity  as  beans ;  they  lose  only  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  by 
decortication ;  and  they  undergo  no  change  in  chemical  composition, 
even  when  kept  for  a  long  time,  although  the  proportion  of  water  that 
they  will  absorb,  which  at  first  is  about  100  per  cent,  of  their  weight, 
diminishes  with  their  age.  C.  H.  B. 

Composition  of  Potatoes.  By  H.  Coudon  and  L.  Bussabd 
(Compt  rend,,  1897,  125,  43— 46).— The  potato,  after  the  skin  has 
been  removed,  consists  of  three  distinct  layers,  which  differ  in  com- 
position, namely,  the  cortical  layer,  the  external  medullary  layer,  and 
the  internal  medullary  layer.  The  first  contains  the  highest  proportion 
of  starch  and  the  lowest  proportion  of  water  and  nitrogenous  matter, 
the  last  contains  the  highest  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  and 
water  and  the  lowest  proportion  of  starch,  whilst  the  middle  layer  is 
intermediate  in  composition.  The  proportion  of  starch  in  the  cortical 
layer  may  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  innermost  layer,  whilst  the 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  innermost  layer  may  be  28 
per  cent,  more  than  in  the  cortical  layer,  the  exact  difierences  varying 
with  the  variety  of  potato. 
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The  colinarj  value  of  potatoes  is  directly  proportional  to  the  qoantity 
of  nitrogenous  compounds  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  starch  that  they  contain,  and  may  he  measured  hy  the  ratio  between 
these  quantities,  the  ratio  being  from  17  to  25  for  the  best  tubers  in 
1895  and  below  8  for  the  worst  The  tendency  of  the  tubers  to  retain 
their  shape  and  size  when  boiled  in  water,  instead  of  swelling  up  and 
becoming  floury,  is  not  dependent  on  the  proportion  of  starch  or  the 
size  of  the  starch  grains,  or  on  the  presence  of  pectic  substances,  but 
is  determined  by  the  proteids  present.  The  resistance  is  greater  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  proteids,  and  is  measured  by  the  ratio 
proteids/starch,  the  value  of  this  ratio  being  14*0  to  8 '6  in  the  most 
resistant  varieties,  and  from  8*0  to  6 '6,  or  even  as  low  as  4*3,  in  the 
varieties  that  disintegrate  most  readily. 

It  follows  that,  for  table  purposes,  the  aim  should  be  to  cultivate 
varieties  low  in  starch  and  with  a  thin  cortical  layer,  whilst  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  a  thick  cortical  layer  and  a  high  percentage  of  starch  are 
desirable.  C.  H.  B. 

ESffect  of  Manuring  Peaty  Meadows  on  the  Amount  of 
Water,  Potash,  and  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  Crops.  By  H.  A. 
MoBiTZ  Fleischer  (Bied.  Cenir.,  1897,  26, 443—447;  from  MiUeil,  Ver. 
Ford. MoorhulUir.,lS96,  No.  24,  453—462;  1897,  No.  7,  129—139).— 
Application  of  kainite  and  phosphates  to  peaty  soil  raised  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  crop  by  6  per  cent,  (average  of  4  years).  When  potash 
alone  was  applied,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  crop  was  scarcely  changed, 
and  similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  exclusive  application  of  phos- 
phates. The  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  is  ascribed  to  increased 
gi'owthof  leguminous  herbage,  and  of  varieties  of  grasses  containing  more 
water,  in  the  placeof  drier  grasses,  and  also  to  increase  in  the  size  of  leaves, 
by  which  evaporation,  and  the  taking  up  of  water,  would  be  increased. 
As  regards  the  efEect  of  potash  and  phosphate  manuring  on  the  amounts 
of  these  constituents  in  hay,  as  compared  with  the  amounts  in  un- 
manured  hay,  the  results  varied  according  to  the  soil.  On  heavy  soil, 
the  percentages  were  raised  as  follows : — K^O,  032;  PgOj,  0-35  per  cent.; 
on  medium  soil,  the  rise  was  Kfi  =  0*53,  PgO^  =  0-30  per  cent, ;  on  light 
soil,  KgO  =  0-89,  PgOg  =  0'23  per  cent.  In  the  Eothamsted  grass  experi- 
ments {Jour.  Roy.  Agr,  Soc,  Eng.y  1858,  19,  552  ;  1859,  20,  228  and 
398),  the  percentage  of  potash  in  hay  was  raised  from  1*20  to  1*94  per 
cent.,  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  from  0*29  to  0*44,  under  the 
influence  of  mineral  manure  including  potash  and  phosphates. 

Exclusive  application  of  potash  manure  increased  the  percentage  of 
potash  in  hay  from  1*15  to  2*22  per  cent.,  whilst  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  phosphates  lowered  the  percentage  of  potash  to  1*08.  With 
both  manures  together,  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  hay  did  not 
rise  above  1*71. 

Phosphatic  manure  alone  increased  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  hay  from  0*48  to  0*84  per  cent. ;  potash  manure  alone  lowered 
the  percentage  to  0*40.  With  potash  and  phosphates  together,  the 
highest  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  hay  was  0*81. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Analytical  Chemistry. 


Estimation  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  in  Atmospheric  Air,  and 
the  Dissociation  of  Sodium  Hydrogen  Carbonate.  By  Isidob 
RosKNTHAL  {Ghwi.  CefUr,,  1896,1,  1142—1143;  from  Sitz.-Ber.  Fhys. 
Med,  Soc.  Erlangen,  f2t7,  74 — 84). — ^The  principle  of  the  method  is  the 
measurement  of  the  volume  of  air  required  to  remove  the  colour  of 
20  C.C.  of  N/1000  soda  solution  mixed  with  phenolphthalein.  The 
apparatus  is  not  fully  descrihed,  but  seems  to  resemble  that  of  Scholz 
(Abstr.,  1892,  533),  with  the  addition  of  an  inclined  mirror  and  the 
exclusion  of  side  light,  by  which  means  the  moment  of  decolorisation 
is  more  exactly  observed.  When  the  proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride 
is  somewhat  above  the  normal,  the  decolorisation  is  sharp,  bat  with 
0*04  per  cent.,  the  tension  of  dissociation  of  the  sodium  hydrogen  car- 
bonate exceeds  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  in  the 
air,  so  that  complete  decolorisation  does  not  occur,  and  a  tint  remains 
which  can  be  imitated  by  a  highly  dilute  solution  of  carmine.  Such  a 
solution  serves,  therefore,  as  a  standard.  M.  J.  S. 

Apparatus  for  Estimating  Sulphur  in  Coal-Gas.  ByFsBDiNAND 
FiscHBB  (i^e^.  angw.  Chem.,  1897,  302— 303).— Fifty  litres  of  the  gas 
are  burned  from  a  bunsen  burner,  and  the  products  of  combosticm 
passed  through  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  tube  provided  with  six 
bulbs,  inclosed  in  a  larger  tube  through  which  a  current  of  cold 
water  flowa  The  liquid  condensed  in  the  bulb  tube  runs  out  through 
a  narrow  tube  at  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  where  it  is  collected 
in  a  flask.  Sufficient  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to  the  condensed  liquid 
to  oxidise  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  titrated  by 
means  of  N/10  alkali,  or  estimated  gravimetrically. 

The  apparatus  may  also  be  used  for  estimating  sulphur  in  petroleum. 

L.  DsK 

Microchemical  Reaction  for  Nitric  Acid.  By  J.  L.  C. 
ScHBOBDEB  VAN  DEB  KoLK  (Johrb.  /.  i/in.,  1897,  i,  219). — ^The 
following  test,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Brauns 
(this  vol.,  ii,  343),  has  been  used  by  the  author  for  several  yeara  The 
substance  to  be  tested  is  placed  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
hollow  in  a  glass  slide,  and  from  the  cover-glass  hangs  a  drop  of 
barium  hydroxide  solution;  when  nitric  acid  is  driven  off,  typical 
crystals  of  barium  nitrate  appear  in  the  drop  on  the  cover-glass.  As 
the  substance  tested  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  barium 
solution,  the  presence  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.,  does  not  affect  the 
result.  L.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Hydrochloric  Add  in  the  Gastric  Juice.  By 
Hebxann  Stbauss  {Ohetn.  CerUr.,  1896,  i,  1024—1025 ;  from  I),  Areh. 
Klin,  Med.,  66,  87 — 120). — Dimethylamidoazobenxene,  recommended 
by  Tbpfer  for  this  purpose  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  262),  is  ten  times  as 
sensitive  as  Congo  red  paper  for  the  detection  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  owing  to  the  somewhat  wide  limits  of  the  change  from  red 
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to  yellow,  the  recognition  of  the  neutral  point  is  influenced  by  the 
differently  developed  sense  of  colour  estimation  in  individuals.  A 
1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  Congo  red  is  still  more  sensitive,  and 
is  best  used  by  testing  drops  removed  from  the  liquid  under  titration 
(Topfer  method),  taking  as  the  neutral  point  that  at  which  a  bluish- 
black  colour  is  no  longer  observed  in  the  contact  zone  of  the  two 
drops.  Add  phosphate  solutions,  with  both  these  indicators,  produce 
changes  which  may  be  mistaken  for  those  caused  by  highly  dilute 
acids,  as  do  also  organic  acids,  especially  lactic  acid,  when  present  in 
such  proportions  as  occur  in  pathological  human  gastric  juice.  Topfer's 
method  of  estimating  the  loosely  combined  hydrochloric  acid  with 
alizarin  demands  a  highly  developed  power  of  recognising  colour 
changes.  In  any  case,  a  quantitative  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  total  acidity  affords  a  better  means  of 
judging  whether  the  composition  of  the  secretion  exceeds  the  normal 
limits  than  a  mere  estimation  of  the  total  acidity  with  the  qualitative 
detection  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Traces  of  Fluorine  in  Beer.  By  Wilhblm 
WiNDiscH  {Chem.  CevUr.y  1896,  ii,  60 ;  from  Wchschr.  Brawereiy  13, 
449). — ^A  litre  of  the  beer  (more  or  less  according  to  the  proportion  of 
flaorine)  is  deprived  of  carbonic  anhydride,  filtered,  heated  to  boiling, 
tnd  mixed  with  400  c.c.  of  hot  lime-water.  The  clarified  upper  liquor 
is  drawn  off,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  linen  filter,  dried  as 
far  as  possible  by  wrapping  in  the  linen  and  pressing  between  filter 
paper,  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible,  dried,  and  ignited.  It  is 
then  pulverised  in  the  crucible,  moistened  with  3  drops  of  water,  and 
1  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  escaping  gas  being 
allowed  to  act  on  a  large  watch  glass  which  has  been  coated  with  wax 
and  etched  through  in  the  usual  manner ;  the  watch  glass  is  cooled  by 
ice-cold  water.  It  is  admitted  that  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  is  not 
contained  in  the  precipitate,  but  that  a  further  amount  can  be  thrown 
down  by  a  second  treatment  vrith  lime  water.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Soda  or  Borax  in  Milk.  By  P.  Solomin  {CItem, 
Cenir.,  1896,  ii,  66;  from  Hyg.  Eundsch,  6,  445,  Hyg.  Inst.  Berlin).— 
The  author  has  tested  a  method  suggested  by  Tscherbakoff,  which 
consists  in  simply  mixing  the  milk  with  an  equal  volume  of  95  per 
cent,  alcohol.  Normal  milk  yields  a  coarse  clot  in,  at  most,  half-a- 
minate.  The  clotting  is  delayed  for  5  minutes  by  the  presence  of 
0*06  per  cent,  of  soda  (TscherbakofE  says  0  02)  and  the  clot  is  then  a 
finely  divided  one.  In  milk  24  hours  old,  0*1  per  cent,  of  soda  is 
required  to  hinder  the  coagulation,  and  0'2  per  cent,  after  48  hours. 
Bovax  behaves  similarly;  008 — 0*1  per  cent,  being  the  minimum  that 
can  be  detected.  M.  J.  S. 

Bapid  Method  for  the  BBtimation  of  Boric  Acid  in  Milk.  By 
Gbobgib  Dbnio^s  {J.  Fharm.,  1897,  [vi],  6,  49— 54).— Although, 
according  to  Farrington  (this  vol.,  ii,  194),  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
milk  shows  a  greater  acidity  than  when  the  same  amount  of  acid  is 
disnlved  in  water,  yet  the  author  finds  that,  for  solutions  containing 
1*  2,  or  3  grams  of  boric  acid  per  litre,  the  solutions  in  milk  do  not 
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exhibit  so  great  an  acidity  as  do  corresponding  solutions  in  water 
mixed  with  glycerol.  The  greater  acidity  in  milk  is  due  to  milk-sugar. 
The  method  recommended  is  as  follows.  Twenty  c.c.  of  milk  is  placed 
in  each  of  two  flasks,  to  one  of  which  2  or  3  drops  of  phenolphthalein  and 
sufficient  N/10  sodium  hydroxide  to  cause  a  permanent  pink  tint  are 
added  ;  10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ethylic  alcohol  (90°) 
and  glycerol  is  then  added,  and  subsequently  sufficient  N/10  sodium 
hydroxide  to  bring  back  the  pink  colour  which  had  disappeared.  If 
n  =  the  number  of  c.c.  of  N/10  alkali  required  in  the  second  case, 
then  n  —  0'l5  gives  in  grams  the  amount  of  boric  acid  in  1  litre  of 
milk.  The  amount  is  correct  to  1  or  2  decigrams.  If  the  milk  con- 
tains more  than  3  grams  of  boric  acid  per  litre,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute 
before  taking  the  20  c.c.  The  method  is  only  accurate  when  the 
amount  of  boric  acid  is  below  3  grams  per  litre  and  the  amount  of 
milk-sugar  is  between  40  and  50  grams  per  litre.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sodium  in  Presence  of  Potassium.  By  Feodob 
F.  Beilstein  and  0.  yon  Blaese  {Zeit  anal,  Chem.,  1897, 36,  513  ;  from 
Bull,  Acad,  Sci.  de  SL  PHerahourgy  33,  209).— To  the  solution  of  the 
chlorides  or  nitrates,  a  solution  of  potassium  antimonate  is  added.  The 
supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  after  24  hours  and  the  precipitate 
washed,  first  with  a  0*7  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  and 
then  with  60  per  cent,  alcohol.  After  ignition,  it  is  weighed  as 
NaSbOjj.  For  each  100  c.c.  of  the  decanted  liquid  (which  must  not 
contain  potassium  carbonate),  0*0233  gram  must  be  added  to  correct 
for  solubility.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Alumina  in  Phosphates.  By  Henri  Lasnk  {ZeU, 
a7igw.  Chem,,  1897,  276 — 278;  reply  by  von  Geuebee  {Zeit.  anffw. 
Chem.,  1897,  278). — The  first  author  (this  vol.,  ii,  191)  claims  priority 
for  the  use  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  the  separation  of  aluminium 
phosphate  from  iron  and  the  earthy  phosphates  (Abstr.,  1892,  ii,  233), 
and  states  that  the  few  alterations  proposed  by  von  Grueber  cannot 
be  considered  as  improvements,  but  rather  the  reverse.  In  reply,  the 
latter  states  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  Lasne's  investigation. 

L.  DB  K. 

New  and  Rapid  Method  for  the  Qualitative  Separation  of 
Iron,  Aluminium,  Chromium,  Manganese,  Zinc,  Nickel  and 
Cobalt.  By  Alexai9D£B  R.  Cushman  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1897,  19, 
606 — 607). — Precipitate  with  ammonium  chloride,  ammonia,  and  am- 
monium sulphide.  Warm  the  well  washed  precipitate  with  moderately 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish;  complete  solution  indi- 
cates the  absence  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  but  if  a  black  residue  remains, 
this  is  dissolved  by  adding  aqua  regia.  The  excess  of  acid  and  chlorine 
is  then  expelled  by  evaporation,  the  solution  made  strongly  alkaline 
with  ammonia  (after  previously  adding  ammonium  chloride  in  case  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  used  on  the  sulphides  was  small),  bromine 
solution  is  added  in  excess,  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
and  filtered,  giving  precipitate  (1)  and  filtrate  (1). 

The  precipitate  (1),  removed  from  the  filter,  is  treated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  in  excess  and  with  bromine  solution,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate 
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beio^  (2).  A  portion  of  the  residua  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  tested  for  iron  with  thiocyanate ;  another  portion  is  tested  for 
manganese  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate.  A  portion 
of  the  filtrate  (2)  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with  excess 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  boiled,  to  see  if  aluminium  is  present; 
another  portion  is  tested  for  chromium  with  acetic  acid  and  lead 
acetate. 

To  the  original ^ifro^  {^)f  ^  large  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  is 
added,  and  the  whole  filtered  after  a  few  minutes.  The  greenish-white 
precipitate  (2)  is  nickel,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  blow-pipe  test  with  a 
bead  of  microcosmic  salt.  The  JUtrate  (3)  from  this  is  boiled,  when 
cobalt  is  precipitated,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  borax  bead,  whilst  the 
filtered  solution  (4)  is  tested  for  zinc  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid 
and  saturating  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  presence  of  the  metal  being 
confirmed  by  igniting  the  precipitate  with  cobalt  nitrate  on  charcoal. 

C.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Iron.  By  Leopold  Schneider  {Cliem, 
Centr.,  1896,  i,  1026  ;  from  Oeeterr.  Zeit.  Berg-ffiiU.,  10,  121).— The 
author  has  improved  his  process  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  531)  by  substituting 
phosphor-copper  for  the  copper  powder.  Phosphor-copper,  containing 
15  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  is  easily  powdered,  and  bums  in  oxygen 
more  readily  than  pure  copper.  It  should  be  freed  from  iron  by 
digesting  for  24  hours  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  wash- 
ing with  water,  and  a  blank  combustion  with  10  grams  should  be 
made  to  prove  the  absence  of  carbon.  In  other  respects,  the  process  is 
not  altered.  M.  J.  S. 

[Analysis  of  Ilvaite.]  By  K.  H.  Schneeb  (Jahrb./.  Min.,  1897, 
i,  432  Bef. ;  from  Inattg.-Dise,  ifiinclien,  1894).    See  this  vol.,  ii,  p.  507. 

Estimation  of  Majiganese  in  Presence  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 
By  Geoeges  Viard  (BuU,  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  973— 975).— The 
method  for  the  estimation  of  manganese  proposed  independently  by 
Hannay,  and  by  Beilstein  and  Jawein  consists  in  adding  potassium 
chlorate  in  successive  small  quantities  to  the  manganese  solution, 
strongly  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  heated  to  boiling,  the  precipi- 
tated peroxide  being  collected,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  method  is  inapplicable  in  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  trimanganic  phosphate 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  A.  C.  0. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Zinc.  By  K.  DementI:eff  {CJtsm. 
Centr,,  1896,  ii,  207  ;  from  Flumn.  Zeit,  Buae.,  36,  263).— The  zinc 
compound,  which  must  be  free  from  heavy  metals,  is  dissolved  in 
soda,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  total  bases  are  titrated  by  acid, 
using  as  indicator  tropseolin,  which  gives  a  yellow  colour  with  alkali, 
and  orange-red  with  acid.  In  another  portion,  the  soda  alone  is 
titrated  with  phenolphthalein,  and  the  zinc  is  calculated  from  the 
difference  between  the  two  titrations.  M.  J.  S. 

Quantitative  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.  By  E.  Wagneb  {Chem. 
CerUr,,  1896,  ii,  58 — 59 ;  from  Zeit.  JSlektrotech.  und  Elektrochem,,  2, 
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CI 3 — 616). — Copper. — In  a  platinum  basin  of  100  square  cm.  effective 
surface,  with  an  anode  of  perforated  platinum  foil  45  mm.  in  diameter, 
1  gram  of  OuSO^  can  be  electrolysed  ;  for  this  purpose,  the  copper  solu- 
tion is  added  to  a  solution  of  4  grams  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  60  c.c. 
of  water,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  60%  and  the  solution  electrolysed 
for  30  minutes  with  a  current  of  0  05  ampere ;  5  c.c.  of  cold  saturated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  then  added,  the  current  increased  to  0*5 
ampere,  and  during  the  next  80  minutes  5  c.c.  of  oxalic  acid  is  added 
four  times.  Deposition  is  complete  in  2  hours.  The  copper  is  washed 
with  water  and  alcohol  as  usual,  and  dried  for  5  minutes  at  100°. 
Zinc, — ^The  solution  containing  1-5 — 1*8  gram  of  ZnSO^  in  40  c.c.  of 
water  is  gradually  added  to  one  of  4  grams  of  ammonium  oxalate  in 
60  c.c.  The  solution  is  heated  to  55 — 60%  and  electrolysed  with 
0*2  ampere ;  15  minutes  later,  5  c.c.  of  6  per  cent,  tartaric  acid  solu- 
tion is  added,  taking  care  not  to  pour  it  on  the  anode,  and  during  the 
next  2  hours  this  addition  is  5  times  repeated,  whilst  the  current  is 
augmented  to  0'4 — 0  5  ampere,  with  an  electromotive  force  of  3 — 3*2 
volts.  The  deposition  is  complete  in  2 — 2^  houra  The  zinc  is  washed 
and  dried  like  the  copper,  but  at  70°.  M.  J.  S. 

Emplo3rment  of  Cupric  Salts  in  the  Analysis  of  Irons  €uid 
Steels.  By  Adolphe  Oabnot  and  Goutal  (Gompt  rend.,  1897,  125, 
75 — 80). — Carbon. — The  ordinary  operation  of  dissolving  iron  or 
steel  in  cupric  chloride  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  can  be  greatly 
accelerated,  without  any  risk  of  loss  of  carbon,  by  placing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  used  a  perforated  disc  of  platinum  about  11  cm. 
in  diameter,  and  employing,  for  each  gram  of  metal  taken,  50  c.c.  of  a 
30  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  potassium  chloride  and  4  or  5  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  into  the 
liquid,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  is  continually  flUed  with 
this  gas.  The  copper  solution  is  flrst  placed  in  the  flask,  heated  to 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled  to  60%  and  the  iron  or  steel  added,  the 
whole  being  afterwards  heated  at  90 — 95%  Fine  filings  are  dissolved  in 
20  minutes,  and  even  lumps  of  5  grams  are  dissolved  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  residue  is  treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  should  be  burnt 
in  oxygen  without  being  previously  dried. 

Sulphy/r. — When  iron  or  steel  is  dissolved  in  very  slightly  acidified 
cupric  potassium  chloride  solution  under  the  conditions  specified,  all 
the  sulphur  remains  in  the  insoluble  residue,  which  is  well  washed  and 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  15  c.c.  of  water,  and 
1  C.C.  of  bromine  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  then  slowly  heated,  and  finally 
boiled.  The  liquid  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  re-acidified  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  with 
barium  chloride.    The  whole  estimation  can  be  completed  in  3  hours. 

Phosphorus. — If  the  cupric  potassium  chloride  solution  is  quite 
neutral,  all  the  phosphorus  remains  in  the  residue,  which  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid  and  bromine,  filtered,  boiled  with  some  chromic  acid 
to  oxidise  hydrocarbons,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  reacidified  with 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  ammonium  molybdate.  The  precipi- 
tate has  its  normal  composition.  Any  arsenic  present  is  dissolved  by 
the  copper  solution. 
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ChTomium, — With  a  neutral  copper  solution,  the  chromium  remains 
in  the  residue,  which  can  be  heated  with  sodium  peroxide,  the  chromic 
acid  being  estimated  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass. 

Tungsten  cmd  Titcmium, — The  residue  left  by  the  neutral  copper 
solution  is  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  to  remove  silica,  and  then 
fused  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  1  part  of 
potassium  carbonate.  The  product  is  treated  with  water,  and  the 
tungsten  estimated  in  the  solution  by  means  of  mercurous  nitrate 
(Defacqz,  this  vol.,  ii,  163).  The  residue  containing  the  titanium  is  fused 
with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with 
sulphurous  acid  to  reduce  the  ferric  sulphate ;  sodium  acetate  is  then 
added,  the  liquid  boiled,  and  the  titanium  oxide  collected  and  weighed. 

When  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate,  it  is  heated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  a  few 
drops  pf  sulphuric  acid.  After  cooling,  a  crystal  of  quinol  is  added  ; 
titanium  gives  a  carmine-red  coloration  (L6vy),  whilst  tungsten  gives 
an  amethyst-violet  coloration  (Defacqz). 

To  detect  traces  of  tungstic  acid,  the  residue  left  by  the  copper 
solution  is  washed,  treated  with  hot  concentrated  ammonia,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  in  the  manner 
just  described.  C.  H.  B. 

Meotrolytic  Analysis  of  Bronze  and  Brass.  By  A.  Hollabd 
{Compe.  rend,,  1897,  124,  1451 — 1463). — Five  grams  of  the  bronze  or 
brass  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  25  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  36^  B.  and 
15  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  diluted  to 
350  c.c.  and  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point  until  any  undissolved 
stannic  oxide  readily  agglomerates  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  estimation  of  the  copper  is  conducted  in  the  manner 
previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  161),  and  the  residual  liquid  is 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  tin  is  precipitated  as  sulphide, 
washed,  dissolved  in  ammonium  sulphide,  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  potassium  chlorate  and  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water, 
30  grams  of  pure  ammonium  oxalate  added,  and  the  tin  precipitated 
with  a  current  of  0*7  ampere,  the  liquid  being  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  90°,  and  the  electrodes  being  slightly  roughened.  The  roughen- 
ing is  effected  by  depositing  zinc  on  the  electrodes,  removing  it  by  means 
of  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  immersing  the  electrodes  in  fused  potas- 
sium hydrogen  sulphate,  the  whole  process  being  repeated  if  necessary. 

The  liquid  from  which  the  copper  and  tin  have  been  precipitated  is 
heated  to  expel  hydrogen  sulphide,  evaporated  almost  to  dryness, 
dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  mixed  with  15  c.c.  of 
a  10  per  cent,  ammonium  citrate  solution,  13*8  gram  of  ammonium 
acetate  (or  9*4  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia), 
and  3  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid ;  on  submitting  the  solution  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  0*6  ampere  for  about  12  hours,  all  the  zinc  is 
precipitated.  Iron,  if  present,  is  partially  precipitated  with  the  zinc, 
but  the  amount  is  readily  estimated  by  means  of  permanganate. 
Lead,  if  present,  is  precipitated  as  peroxide  {loc,  cit.),  C.  H.  B. 
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Meotrolytio  Estimation  of  Lead.  By  O.  von  Gikse  {Chem.  Centr.y 
1896,  i,  1209,  1284—1285;  from  ZeiL  Elektrotech.  u.  J^Uktrochem. 
2,  586—588.  See  Abstr.,  1894,  161,  217,  480;  1895,  ii,  418).— 
The  author  has  revised  the  work  of  Kriechgauer  on  this  subject. 
Whilst  the  deposition  of  lead  as  dioxide  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
is  favoured  by  the  rise  of  temperature,  this  should  not  exceed  60% 
since,  at  70%  the  deposition  is  incomplete  in  consequence  of  the  decom- 
position of  nitric  acid.  Betwtsen  50°  and  60°,  the  time  of  deposition 
varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  lead  present,  and  inversely  with  the 
area  of  the  electrodes.  At  this  temperature,  a  current  of  0*5 — 1 
ampere  gives  the  best  yield,  and  the  deposits  are  dense,  adhere  well  to 
the  basin,  and  can  be  dried  completely  at  80 — 100°.  Electrodes  with 
a  matt  surface  are  recommended.  Increase  of  potential  shortens  the 
time  of  deposition  more  than  increase  of  current ;  about  0*95  volt, 
being  the  minimum.  To  prevent  precipitation  of  lead  on  the  cathode, 
15  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added  to  a  2*5  per  cent,  solution  of 
lead  nitrate,  17*5  per  cent,  of  acid  to  a  3*75  per  cent.  «olution  of  lead 
salt,  and  20  per  cent,  of  acid  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution.  On  a  capsule 
with  180  square  centimetres  of  surface,  5*5  grams  of  lead  dioxide  can 
be  deposited.  M.  J.  S. 

New  Reactions  of  Vanadic  Acid,  Molybdic  Acid,  and  Thio- 
cyanates.  By  W.  Ellbam  {Chem.  Centr,,  1896,  ii,  211,  212  ;  from 
Sitzungsber  Naturforach,  Ges.  Univ,  Barpat,  1895,  28). — A  solution  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  (1  :  12,000)  treated  with  a  vanadate  and  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  yellow ;  with  a  little  more  acid,  blue. 
Thiocyanates  can  thus  be  detected  in  saliva,  serum,  and  milk  (after 
removing  albumin,  &c.,  from  the  two  latter  by  zinc  sulphate).  Simi- 
larly, vanadic  acid,  at  a  dilution  of  1 :  5000,  can  be  detected  by 
thiocyanate.  Molybdic  acid  similarly  treated  gives  yellow,  orange, 
and  blood-red  colorations.  Even  at  a  dilution  of  1 : 1,000,000,  a  rose 
colour  is  perceptible.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Auriferoiis  Minerals.  Bj 
P.  Tbuchot  {J.  PJuirrti.y  1897,  [vi],  6,  493—495;  from  Ann.  Ckim. 
analyt,), — The  mineral  is  finely  ground  so  as  to  pass  through  a  No.  80 
sieve,  and  100 — 200  grams  of  the  powder  is  then  roasted  in  a  muffle  so 
as  to  destroy  pyrites,  arsenides,  tellurides,  &c.,  stirring  from  time  to 
time.  The  roasted  mineral  is  then  transferred  to  a  flask,  covered  vrith 
saturated  bromine  water,  and  digested  for  36  hours,  fresh  bromine 
water  being  added  if  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  The  solution  is 
now  filtered,  the  residue  well  washed,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings, 
after  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are  evaporated  in  a  porcelain 
basin  to  about  200  c.c.  If  necessary,  the  solution  is  again  filtered, 
and  the  gold  is  then  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  obtained  above,  after  treat- 
ment with  bromine  water,  contains  the  silver  in  the  form  of  silver 
bromide ;  this  can  be  dissolved  out  by  concentrated  ammonium  chloride, 
and  then  precipitated  in  the  usual  way  as  silver  bromide.       J.  J.  S. 

Destruction  of  Organic  Matter  in  Toxicology.  By  Antoine 
ViLLiERS   {CompL  rend.,   1897,    124,    1457— 1458).— The  matter  is 
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mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  2  or  3  times  its  volume  of 
water,  or  less  in  special  cases,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
manganese  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  are  added ;  the  flask  is 
then  carefully  heated,  fresh  quantities  of  nitric  acid  being  added  from 
time  to  time.  The  gases  evolved  consist  of  almost  pure  carbonic 
anhydride  and  nitrogen,  and  decomposition  proceeds  regularly  without 
•any  formation  of  obnoxious  volatile  products.  .AH  the  softer  organs 
are  very  rapidly  destroyed,  but  muscular  fibre  requires  about  an  hour. 
The  only  substance  that  remains  unoxidised  is  fat,  which  seems  to  be 
partially  converted  into  substitution  products.  C.  H.  B. 

Bstimation  of  Dry  Matter  in  Peat.  By  Heinrich  C.  Tbyller 
{Landw,  Versuchs-Slat,^  1897,  49,  145—161). — A  number  of  estima- 
tions of  dry  matter  in  peat  are  given.  The  figures  show  that,  for  most 
purposes,  sufficiently  concordant  results  are  obtained  by  heating  at 
105°,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  very  divergent 
results  obtained  by  Fuchner  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  544)  could  not  have 
been  due  either  to  oxidation  or  to  absorption  of  acid  vapours  from 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid  as  suggested. 

A  modified  form  of  L.  Meyer's  air-bath  was  used  in  the  experiments, 
and  is  described,  with  sketch.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bstiination  of  Paraffin.  By  Hermann  Eisenlohr  (Zeit.  angto, 
Chem.y  1897,  300—302;  332— 336).— The  author  has  proved,  by  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  that  the  methods  now  in  use  for  the  estima- 
tion of  paraffin,  are  only  fit  for  the  assay  of  hard  paraffins;  they 
utterly  fail  when  testing  soft  paraffins.  The  following  process  is 
recommended  when  dealing  with  a  brown  coal  product  containing  not 
more  than  14  per  cent,  of  oily  matter,  and  melting  between  31*5^  and 
60^.  0'5  gram  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
25  cc.of  water  is  slowly  added, stirring, meanwhile,  with  a  thermometer, 
and  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of 
ice  and  salt,  so  as  to  cool  the  mixture  to  -18  or  -20°.  After  a 
short  time,  the  paraffin  has  quantitatively  separated,  and  is  then  col- 
lected on  a  filter  previously  dried  at  35° ;  the  funnel  is,  of  course, 
placed  in  an  apparatus,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed 
-  18°.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength, 
until  the  filtrate  no  longer  becomes  turbid  on  adding  water ;  the  filter 
and  contents  arc  then  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  vacuum  at 
35 — 40° ;  this  generally  takes  from  6  to  8  hours.  L.  db  K. 

Deteotion  of  "  Bosin  Oil "  in  Turpentine.  By  A.  Aiqnan  {Compt, 
rend,,  1897,  124,  1367— 1368).— The  method  previously  described 
(Abstr.,  1890,  422)  is  not  applicable  when  the  proportion  of  "rosin 
oil "  is  below  2  per  cent.  When  pure  turpentine  is  distilled,  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  successive  fractions  diminishes,  and  the  same 
phenomenon  is  observed  with  turpentine  mixed  with  rosin  oil,  but  in 
the  latter  case  the  residue  left  in  the  retort  has  a  much  lower  rota- 
tory power  than  the  corresponding  residue  from  the  pure  substance. 
For  example,  the  residue  of  70  c.c.  from  250  c.c.  of  pure  turpentine, 
had  a  rotatory  power  of  -51*5°;  the  corresponding  residue  from 
tiirpentine  adulterated  with  3  per  cent,  of  rosin  oil,  had  a  rotatory 
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power  of   only  -36*21°^  whilst  with  5  per  cent,  of  rosin  oil,  the 
rotatory  power  was  only  -  28'6° 

When  n  per  cent,  of  rosin  oil  is  introduced  into  turpentine,  the 
rotatory  power  of  a  similar  residue,  in  a  column  200  mm.  long,  is 
reduced  by  at  least  n  X  5°  30'.  Further,  by  distilling  at  100°  under  a 
pressure  of  60  mm.,  it  is  possible  [to  obtain  a  dextrogyrate  residue 
from  a  turpentine  containing  only  0*5  per  cent,  of  rosin  oil. 

0.  H.  B. 

Estimation  of  Chloroform  in  Viscera.  By  Bermhabd 
Fischer  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1897,  36,  549 ;  from  Jahresb.  chem. 
Untersuchungsamts  der  Staadt  Breslau,  April,  1894,  to  March,  1895). 
— After  the  viscera  have  been  distilled  with  water  until  all  the 
chloroform  has  passed  over,  the  distillate  is  mixed  with  potassium 
carbonate,  warmed  to  60^  and  washed  air  aspirated,  first  through 
the  liquid,  then  through  a  combustion  tube  heated  to  bright  redness, 
and  finally  through  a  (Solution  of  silver  nitrate.  In  chloroform 
poisoning,  the  chloroform  is  found  chiefly  in  the  blood  and  brain.  In 
all  cases,  its  presence  must  be  confirmed  by  the  isonitrile  reaction. 

M.  J.  S. 

Examination  of  Chloroform.  By  Augusts  B^HAii  and  Maurice 
Francois  {J.  Fharm,,  1897,  [vi],  5,  417— 424).— It  is  well  known 
that  pure  chloroform  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it 
decomposes  in  contact  with  air  and  in  presence  of  sunlight,  evolving 
carbonyl  chloride  ;  the  admixture  of  a  little  alcohol,  however,  pre- 
vents the  decomposition  taking  place.  The  author  has  examined  a 
number  of  specimens  of  chloroform,  and  finds  that  the  only  impurities 
are  water  and  alcohol.  The  water  causes  the  chloroform  to  partially 
solidify  when  cooled  to  between  -  20°  and  -  40°.  An  accurate  method 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  alcohol  present  is  described ;  for  this  purpose, 
the  chloroform  is  shaken  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alcohol  is 
thus  removed  in  the  form  of  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  ;  when  the  acid 
extract  is  boiled  with  water,  this  is  decomposed,  and  the  alcohol  can  be 
distilled  off  and  estimated  by  oxidation  to  acetic  acid.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Maltose  in  Worts.  By  Lunwio  Braun  {Chem. 
Gentr.,  1896,  ii,  67—68  ;  from  ZeiU  gea,  Brauw.,  19,  241,  254).— The 
conventional  method  laid  down  in  1890  by  the  Yienna  Conference  is 
in  many  respects  incomplete.  Experiments  show  that  the  estimation 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  clarifying  of  the  wort. 
The  choice  of  vessels  is  important.  The  conference  prescribed  capsules 
of  13  cm.  diameter ;  the  use  of  capsules  9  cm.  diameter,  which  give  the 
same  results,  is  general,  but  they  should  always  be  covered  when  in 
use.  Shallower  basins  give  lower  results.  Glass  vessels  do  not  give 
the  same  results  as  those  of  porcelain,  either  from  their  different  heat 
conductivity,  or  from  the  difference  in  the  surface  exposed.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Vienna  instructions,  the  Fehling's  solution  should  first 
be  heated  to  boiling,  then  the  wort  added,  and  the  boiling  continued 
for  4  minutes.  Filtration  should  take  place  immediately,  without  the 
addition  of  the  50  c.c.  of  cold  water  prescribed  by  Kusserow,  which 
leads  to  lower  numbers.  Ejeldabrs  method  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  5S0) 
gives  widely  different  results,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  longer 
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beatiDg,  and  the  author  gives  the  preference  to  the  Vienna  method,  if 
the  above  precautions  are  observed.  M.  J.  S. 

Bfltimation  of  Milk-Sugar  in  Milk.  By  Hbney  Dboop  Rich- 
mond and  L.  Kidgell  Bosklby  {Analyst^  22,  1897,  98— 100).— The 
authors  have  recalculated  the  figures  on  the  strength  of  which  Wiley 
and  Ewell  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  628)  recommended  their  process  for  the 
estimation  of  lactose  in  milk,  and  have  found  them  to  be  erroneous,  so 
that  the  experimental  error  is  about  twice  as  great  as  those  chemists 
supposed. 

A  slight  modification  of  Yieth's  process  is  described ;  this  consists  in 
clarifying  the  sample  with  mercuric  nitrate  and  then  making  a  correc- 
tion for  the  volume  of  the  deposit.  To  100  c.c.  of  milk,  3  c.c.  of  acid 
mercuric  nitrate  is  added  to  compensate  for  the  volume  of  the  proteids ; 
as  much  water  as  corresponds  with  the  fat  multiplied  by  1*11 ;  then, 
again,  as  much  water  as  corresponds  with  one-tenth  of  the  degrees  of 
specific  gravity,  and  also  a  sufficient  volui^e  of  water  to  reduce  sc£^le 
readings  to  percentages  of  milk-sugar.  So  if  a  milk  contain  3*7  per 
cent,  of  fat  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-0325,  then  3  -h  41  +  325  + 10 
(if  a  Mitscherlich  half -shadow  polariscope  is  used)  =20*35  c.c.  must  be 
added  to  100  c.c.  of  the  sample.  In  this  way>  calculation  is  dispensed 
with.  L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Starch  in  Cereals.  By  Leon  Lindet  {Btdl.  Soc. 
Chim.y  1896,  [iii],  16,  1163— 1164).— The  grain,  about  10  grams  in 
weight,  after  being  bruised,  is  transferred  to  a  conical  flask,  covered 
with  a  solution  containing  1*5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
2  per  cent,  of  pepsin,  and  the  whole  kept  for  12 — 24  hours  at  40 — 50°. 
The  pepsin  serves  to  destroy  the  gluten,  which  forms  a  network  round 
the  starch  granules,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  action  of 
the  diastase  on  the  starch.  The  flask  is  occasiooally  shaken,  and  the 
contents  are  then  poured  on  to  a  piece  of  silk  such  as  is  used  for 
dressing  flour  (No.  80 — 100),  the  silk  is  folded  and  then  kneaded 
several  times  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  until  no  more  starch 
escapes  from  the  silk .  The  combined  amylaceous  liquids  are  mixed  with  a 
little  formaldehyde  or  mercuric  chloride  and  then  poured  on  to  a  tared 
filter.  The  filtration  is  tedious,  and  may  be  hastened  by  the  addition 
of  a  weighed  quantity  of  washed  and  calcined  pumice.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Starch  in  Sausage  Meat.  By  Joseph  Matrhofer 
{Chem.  Centr,,  1896,  ii,  70;  from  ForscL-Ber,  Lehena  und  ihre  Bez,  z. 
Ifyg.f  3,  141). — A  quantitative  estimation  is  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  some  German  districts,  the  addition  of  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  farina 
is  officially  permitted.  The  author  makes  use  of  the  fact  established 
by  Dragendorf,  that  starch  is  insoluble  in  alcoholic  potash,  whilst 
sugar,  fat,  albumin,  ifec.,  are  dissolved.  For  this  purpose,  60  grams  of 
the  sample  is  digested  on  the  water  bath  with  an  8  per  cent,  alcoholic 
potash  solution.  In  the  absence  of  starch,  everything  will  dissolve 
except  cellulose.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  hot  alcohol,  and  the  in- 
soluble matter  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol  until  free 
from  alkali.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  aqueous  potash,  and  the  solution 
acidified  with  acetic  acid.  The  starch  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  M.  J.  S. 
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Distinctive  Reaction  for  a-  and  /3-Naphthol.   By  Eugene  Legeb 

{J,  Pharm.,  1897,  [vij,  6,  527 — 529). — A  solution  of  sodium  hypobro- 
mite  is  made  by  diluting  30  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (36°  B.) 
with  100  c.c.  of  water,  then  adding  5  c.c.  of  bromine  and  shaking 
v'gorously.  Two  drops  of  the  above  solution  are  added  to  10  c.c.  of  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  a-  or  j3-naphthol,  obtained  by  triturating 
the  solid  naphthol  for  some  few  minutes  with  water.  In  the  case  of 
the  a-compound  a  dirty  violet  coloration,  and  even  a  precipitate,  is 
formed ;  the  reaction  is  very  sensitive,  and  occurs  when  the  naphthol 
solution  is  diluted  with  9  volumes  of  water.  In  the  case  of  )3-naphthol, 
a  yellow  coloration  is  developed ;  this  gradually  becomes  greenish  and 
then  again  yellow.  If  the  solution  of  the  j8-compound  is  diluted  with 
its  own  volume  of  water,  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
described  above^  a  yellow  coloration  is  formed,  but  it  disappears  on 
shaking.  By  means  of  this  test,  1  part  of  a-naphthol  can  readily  be 
detected  in  100  parts  of  ^-naphthol.  In  making  the  tests,  freshly 
prepared  solutions  must  be  used.  J.  J.  S. 

SchifTs  Reaction  with  *'  Acid  Magenta."  By  Leon  Lef^vre 
{Bull.  Sqc,  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  16,  1169—1171.  CJompare  Cazeneuve, 
Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  630). — The  author  points  out  that  the  only  difference 
in  Schiff's  reaction  when  using  '<  acid  magenta  "  instead  of  rosaniline 
hydrochloride  itself  is  that  the  violet  colour  takes  a  slightly  longer 
time  to  develop.  J.  J.  S. 

Distillation  of  Formaldehyde  ftrom  Aqueous  Solutions.  By 
Norman  Leonard,  Harry  M.  Smith,  and  Henry  Droop  Richmond 
{Analyst^  1897,  22,  92). — When  distilling  a  solution  of  formaldehyde, 
the  amount  of    the  latter  found  in  any  fraction  is  expressed  by  the 

formula,  100  -  y  =  ^ — AnnoL » ^^  which  y  represents  the  percentage 

of  formaldehyde  in  the  distillate  and  x  the  volume  of  the  fraction 
expressed  as  percentage. 

Several  analyses  are  given  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  formula, 
and  also  a  table  of  the  rates  of  distillation  of  formaldehyde,  and  of 
formic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Aldehyde  in  Ether.  By  Maurice  Francois 
(J.  Pliarm.y  1897,  [vi],  6,  521— 525).— The  author  makes  use  of  the 
following  solution.  Water  recently  saturated  with  sulphurous  an- 
hydride 220  C.C.,  magenta  solution  (1  iu  1000)  30  c.c,  and  sulphuric 
acid  (66°)  3  c.c.  A  mixture  of  5  c.c.  of  pure  ether,  5  c.c.  of  95  per 
cent,  pure  alcohol,  and  4  c.c.  of  the  above  solution  remains  colourless 
for  15  minutes;  if  the  ether  contains  more  than  1/10000  part  of  aldehyde, 
the  mixture  assumes  a  reddish- violet  colour,  the  intensity  of  the 
colour  depending  on  the  amount  of  aldehyde  present.  The  amount  of 
aldehyde  in  the  ether  is  readily  determined  by  comparing  the  intensity 
of  the  colour  produced  by  it  with  that  produced  by  6  c.c.  of  alcohol 
containing  1/1000  or  1/10000  part  of  pure  aldehyde,  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  ether.  J,  j.  g. 

Estimation  of  Benzaldehyde  in  "Kirschwasser."  ByL.  Cuniasse 
and  SiG.  de  Kaczkowski  {Zeit.  anal.  Cl^m.,  1897,  36,  403  ;  from  Man. 
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sci.,  [iv],  8,  II,  915). — Two  hundred  c.c.  of  Kirschwasser  is  distilled  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  the  distillate  made  up  to  the  original  volume ; 
3 — 4  C.C.  of  a  freshly-prepared  solution  containing  2  grams  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  and  3  grams  of  crystallised  sodium  acetate  in 
20  c.c.  is  added,  and  then  water  to  make  it  up  to  400  c.c.  The  precipi- 
tated benzylidenephenylhydrazine  is  collected,  washed  with  very  dilute 
alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol;  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  then  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  residue  weighed.  One 
part  corresponds  with  0*54  part  of  benzaldehyde.  M.  J.  S. 

Becognition  of  Certain  Organio  Acids  in  Plants.  By  Armand 
Bbuo  and  C.  Gkbbkb  (Bull.  JSoc.  Chim.y  1897,  [iii],  16,  1050—1055. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  297). — Citric  acid  may  be  detected  in 
presence  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  malic  acids  in  the  following  manner. 
The  dry  substance  is  heated  with  5 — 6  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (66^  B.) 
during  1\  hour  at  50 — 60°,  cautiously  diluted  with  water  (5  vols.), 
and  extracted  with  ether,  which  is  then  removed,  and  evaporated  in 
two  separate  portions.  One  part  of  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  which  develops  a 
reddish-violet  coloration ;  the  remainder  is  treated  with  a  dilute,  freshly- 
prepared  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside,  and  subsequently  with  a 
drop  of  concentrated  soda,  when  an  intense  red  coloration  is  produced. 
These  colour  changes  depend  on  the  conversion  of  citric  into  acetone- 
dicarboxylic  acid  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  add. 

Although  the  test  already  described  {Joe,  dt.)  is  applicable  to  citric, 
tartaric,  and  malic  acids,  the  last-named  may  be  distinguished  in 
presence  of  the  other  two  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  the  ammonium 
salt  in  alcohol ;  if  ammonia  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acids,  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  gives  the 
indication  in  question  only  when  malic  acid  is  present. 

The  authors  describe  their  scheme  for  recognising  organic  acids  in 
plants,  based  on  these  additions  to  existing  methods.  M.  0.  F. 

Simple  Method  of  Estimating  Fat  in  Centriftigalised  Cream. 
By  Mats.  Wkibull  {Bied,  Centr.,  1897,  26,  491—492 ;  from  Xongl 
lamdtbr.'okad.  handl.  tidskr,,  1896,  370— 379).— The  proposed  method 
depends  on  the  relation  between  the  amounts  of  fat  (/)  and  dry 
matter   (d)  contained  in  cream.     This  relation  is  expressed  by  the 

equation:   d=/+     t/xI    /  constant.      The  constant   being   8*7,  /= 

M(£-9-5. 

The  dry  matter  of  the  cream  is  determined  by  mixing  about  6  grams 
with  finely  powdered  pumice  (20  c.c.)  and  heating  for  2i  hours 
at  100°. 

A  number  of  determinations  were  made  by  this  method,  most  of 
which  (71  per  cent.)  showed  an  error  of  less  than  0*5  per  cent.  Only 
in  one  case  did  the  error  amount  to  1  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cryoscopy  applied  to  the  Analysis  of  Milk.  By  E.  Cablin- 
FANTi  {Gazzetta,  1897,  27,  i,  460— 466).  —  Using  the  Beckmann 
cryoscopic  apparatus,  the  author  shows  that  the  freezing  point  of 
Oiilk  is  -  0-55°  to  -  0-59° ;  as  the  milk  becomes  changed  by  keeping, 
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itB  freezing  point  falls,  but  a  milk  freezing  at  -0*59^  cannot  be 
described  as  bad.  The  experiments  show  that  the  freezing  point  is 
qnite  independent  of  the  proportion  of  fats  or  proteids  present^  but 
is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  material  actually  in  solution ;  the 
addition  of  a  9  per  cent,  lactose  solution,  freezing  at  -0*55^  to 
-  0*59^,  to  the  milk  does  not  alter  its  freezing  point.  The  freezing 
point  is,  however,  ndsed  by  005°  to  0*065°  for  each  10  per  cent,  of 
water  added. 

The  cryoscopic  method  can  thus  be  used  to  detect  the  adulteration 
of  milk.  W.  J.  P. 

Detection  of  Mixtures  of  Diluted,  Condensed,  or  Sterilised 
Milk  with  Fresh  Milk.  By  Henry  Droop  Richmond  and  L.  Kidoell 
BosELBY  {Analyst,  1897,  22,  95 — 97). — The  authors  base  their  process 
on  the  fact  that  sterilised,  or  diluted,  unsweetened,  condensed  milk 
throws  up  its  cream  slowly  and  imperfectly ;  the  albumin  has  also 
undergone  alteration  and  the  rotatory  power  is  affected. 

One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  sample  is  put  into  a  creamometer  for 
6  hours  at  15*5°  and  the  percentage  of  cream  is  read  off.  At  least 
2*5  per  cent,  of  cream  should  rise  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the 
milk  ;  so  if  the  amount  of  the  cream  falls  below  2  per  cent,  for  each  1 
per  cent,  of  fat,  sterilised  (or  unsweetened  condensed)  milk  is  likely  to 
be  present. 

The  albumin  is  then  estimated  by  the  Sebelein  and  Duclauz  method. 
If  less  than  0  35  per  cent,  is  found,  sterilised  milk  may  be  considered 
to  be  present.  Further  evidence  may  be  obtained  from  the  result  of 
a  polarimetric  observation ;  if  much  sterilised  milk  is  present,  the 
amount  of  lactose  thus  found  will  be  less  than  that  obtained  by  a 
gravimetric  experiment. 

A  fairly  good  quantitative  approximation  may  be  obtained  by  using 
the  formula : 

Percentage  of  sterilised  mUk  =  100^'^  -  P"'  cer.t.^8oluble  albumin 

or  from  the  cream  rising  test :  Percentage  of  sterilised  milk  =« ^^ — ' 

L.  DE  K. 

Characteriflation  of  Margarine  by  Admixture  of  Staroh.  By 
Feanz  Soxhlet  {Bied.-Centr.,  1897,  26,  489—490 ;  from  MUcJizeit., 
1897,  No.  2,  17). — As  regards  the  addition  of  starch  to  margarine 
instead  of  phenol ph thai ein,  as  recommended  by  the  author,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  whilst  the  limit  of  the  iodine  reaction  is  only  reached  when 
1  gram  is  diluted  with  50,000  parts  of  water,  the  reaction  is  much  less 
delicate  in  presence  of  milk,  when  1  gram  of  starch  in  10,000  parts  of 
milk  can  just  be  detected.  To  detect  20  per  cent,  of  margarine  in 
butter,  the  milk  employed  in  the  preparation  of  margarine  would  have 
to  contain  7*5  grams  of  starch  per  litre,  an  amount  which  would  be 
injurious  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  margarine.  An  objection  raised 
against  phenolphthalein  is  that  it  can  be  washed  out.  The  same  holds 
for  starch,  which  can,  moreover,  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  malt 
extract.     Eaw  starch  would  not  have  this  disadvantage,  but  at  least 
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1  per  cent,  would  have  to  be  added  to  margarine  to  show  the  iodine 
reaction. 

The  detection  by  means  of  raw  starch  is  much  more  sensitive  if  the 
margarine  is  melted  and  the  liquid  underneath  the  fat  treated  with 
iodine ;  a  reaction  is  then  obtained  with  2  grams  of  starch  in  100  kilo- 
grams of  margarine,  or  with  butter  containing  20  per  cent,  of  marga- 
rine with  0-01  per  cent,  of  starch.  Raw  starch,  however,  could  not  be 
employed  with  the  margarine  generally  used  in  South  Germany,  as  it 
does  not  dissolve  in  fat. 

The  detection  of  phenolphthalein  is  more  simple  than  that  of  starch 
when  the  butter  has  to  be  first  melted ;  and,  finally,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  genuine  butter  may  easily  come  into  contact  with  flour,  and  thus 
become  liable  to  suspicion.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Assay  of  Linseed  Oil.  By  Waltheb  Lippebt  {Zeit,  arhgw.  Chem,, 
1897,  306 — 307). — The  paper  is  a  criticism  of  Amsel's  pamphlet  on 
linseed  oil  and  linseed  oil  varnish. 

The  author  attaches  great  importance  to  the  heating  test.  A  good 
oil  must  remain  clear  even  when  heated  to  300°  and  not  give  any 
flocculent  deposit.  The  drying  test  depends,  not  only  on  the  quality  of 
the  oil,  but  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  drier.  A  solution  of 
manganous  resinate  in  oil  of  turpentine  containing  a  definite  proportion 
of  rosin  and  manganese  might  perhaps  be  found  serviceable. 

L.  DB  K. 

Detection  of  Arcichis  Meal  €tnd  Arachis  Cake  in  Chocolate. 
By  BiLTERYST  {J,  Pharm,,  1897,  [vi],  6,  29— 30).— The  examination 
may  be  made  either  microscopically  or  chemically.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  fatty  matter  is  extracted  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  its  refrac- 
tive index  determined  in  a  Jean  and  Amagat's  oleorefractometer. 
'  The  index  for  cocoa  fat  is  -19°,  whilst  for  arachis  it  is  +3°.  A 
mixture  containing  5  per  cent,  of  areushis  has  an  index  -  18°,  and  one 
containing  50  per  cent,  an  index  of  —  7°.  This  test  can  be  supple- 
mented by  the  determination  of  the  proteids  present,  since  chocolate 
contains  9,  cocoa  18,  arachis  meal  20,  and  arachis  cake  about  45 — 47 
per  cent,  of  proteids.  J.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Japanese  Wax  and  Tallow  in  Beeswax.  By 
L.  S.  LuGOWSKY  {J.  Fharm,,  1897,  [vi],  6,  295—296;  from  Fharm. 
Zeit,  Ru98,y  1896, 36,  839). — The  method  commonly  used  is  as  follows  : 
50 — 60  grams  of  the  suspected  wax  is  distilled  from  a  small  retort, 
the  distillate  is  washed  with  water  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated 
with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate ;  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  proves 
the  presence  of  some  fatty  material  in  the  original  wax.  The  author, 
however,  recommends  the  following  process.  The  suspected  sample  is 
heated  with  a  solution  of  borax  saturated  in  the  cold ;  if  tallow  is 
present,  a  white  turbidity  is  produced,  and  if  Japanese  wax  is  present,  a 
milky  liquid.  When  cold,  a  layer  of  fat  will  be  found  under  the  layer 
of  wax.  The  tallow  and  Japanese  wax  may  be  further  identified  by 
liberating  the  glycerol  from  them,  and  oxidising  it  to  formic  acid  by 
means  of  potassium  permanganate.  J.  J.  S. 

Iodine  Number  of  Cacao  Butter.  By  D.  Holdb  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem., 
18979  3d,  381).— The  maximum  limit  61,  given  by  De  Negri  and  Fabris 
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in  their  monojpraph  **  61i  Olii/'  as  also  in  the  Zeit,  anal.  ChcTn.,  1894, 33, 
647  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  247),  was  quoted  from  the  1886  edition  of  Bene- 
dikt's  Analyse  der  FeUe  und  Wachsarten,  p.  253,  where  it  is  erroneously 
given  as  Hiibrs  result.  The  number  actually  published  by  Hiibl  was 
34.     (See  also  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  680).  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Tannin.  By  Baemes  (Zeit,  ancd,  Chem,,  1897,  36, 
618;  from  Drug.  Circ,  40,  12,  308). — A  solution  is  used  containing 
1  gram  of  sodium  tungstate  and  2  grams  of  sodium  acetate  in  10  c.c 
In  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  of  tannin,  this  produces  a  straw-yellow 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Tannin.  By  Euoen  Aweng  {J.  P/iarm,^  1897,  [vi], 
6,  294—295  ;  from  Apoth.  Zeit,,  1896,  831).— Formaldehyde  reacts  with 
tannins,  yielding  insoluble  condensation  products  known  as  tanno- 
forms.  The  author  has  made  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
whether  this  reaction  could  not  be  made  use  of  in  the  estimation  of 
tannin.  The  results  in  all  cases  come  far  too  low,  so  that  the  method 
is  altogether  inapplicable.  J.  J.  S. 

Adulteration  of  Sumach.  By  Matteo  Spica  {Gazzetta,  1897» 
27,  i,  349 — 358). — Silician  sumach,  especially  when  expor.ted  in  the 
form  of  powder,  is  often  largely  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  a 
tamarisk  {Tamarix  qfricana),  or  of  mastic  {Fiata^^ia  leniiiciis)  ;  the 
author  g^ves  various  methods  for  detecting  the  fraud. 

One  method  consists  in  determining  the  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's 
method ;  sumach  leaves  contain  0*9127  (0*87 — 098)  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, those  of  T,  africana  1*7690  (1*48 — 1*99)  per  cent.,  and  those  of 
F.  hmtiacuB  1'6345  (1-47— 2*01)  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  derived  from  the  leaves  of  the  various  ■ 
plants  also  affords  a  criterion  of  the  purity  of  samples  of  sumach,  and 
is  given  in  the  appended  table.  . 


Ash. 


Insolnble  and  SiOa 

CaO 

SO, 

HgO    

re,0„Al,0,   

CO, 

PA    

CI,   

KaO 

NaaO  

Total  


Sumach. 
6-60 


T.  afHcana, 
12*40 


P,  UfUiseus, 
5-40 


Composition  of  Ash. 


24-05 
29*95 
4-67 
6*26 
7*16 
12*60 
8*344 
8101 
6*805 
2 '004 


87*10 
8-58 

20  189 
9-868 
7*400 
1130 
1*1134 
4*4050 
7-950 
2*630 


6*20 

25-80 

5-218 

5*760 

7-410 

18-750 

4-021 

5-821 

14  604 

12176 


99*424 


99*7654 


99-760 
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Another  method  of  detecting  adulteration  is  afforded  by  applying 
Lowenthal's  method  for  estimating  tannin.  The  tannin  is  precipitated 
from  the  sumach  extract  as  "  copper  tannate "  by  a  cuprammonium 
solution ;  if  the  sumach  is  pure,  this  precipitate  is  completely  soluble 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  if  adulterated  with  T,  africana^  a  brick-red 
precipitate  is  left  undissolved,  and  if  sophisticated  with  A  Ufnlitcfos^  a 
whitish  precipitate  remains  undissolved  by  the  dilute  acid. 

A  colorimetric  method  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  sumach  is  also 
gliren,  depending  on  the  comparison  of  the  colour  of  the  extract  with 
that  of  a  standard  solution  containing  01 50  gram  of  safranine  in  a  litre 
of  water.  Five  grams  of  the  sumach  is  boiled  with  500  c.c,  of  water 
for  half  an  hour,  the  liquid  cooled,  made  up  to  500  c.c.  and  filtered ; 
to  25  C.C.  of  the  filtrate,  in  a  beaker,  is  added  5  c.c.  of  basic  lead  ace- 
tate solution  (having  the  sp.gr.  1*184  at  15°  and  containing  about 
250  grams  of  basic  lead  acetate  per  litre)  and  15  c.c.  of  caustic  potash 
solution  (having  the  sp.  gr.  1*155  at  15°  and  containing  180  grams  of 
potash  per  litre).  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  15  cc,  when,  if 
it  remains  reddish-brown  and  practically  clear,  the  sumach  is  pure ;  if 
the  solution  is  yellow  and  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  precipi- 
tate, foreign  matter  is  present.  The  15  cc.  of  solution  is  now  diluted 
to  250  c.c.  and  filtered ;  when  examined  in  the  Dubosoq  colorimeter,  it 
should  be  of  the  same  tint  as  the  standard  safranine  solution. 

Farther,  on  warming  sumach  extract  with  much  potash  and  a  few 
drops  of  molybdate  solution,  a  chocolate  brown  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which,  if  T.  ofricoma  is  present,  is  greenish  by  reflected  light,  and  has 
a  yellowish-brown  reflex  if  sumach  or  mastic  alone  be  present. 

W.  J.  P. 

Estimation  of  Aloin  in  Aloes.  By  G.  L.  Schaefeb  (J.  Pha/nn,^ 
1897,  [vil,  6,  296  ;  from  Plia/rm,  ZeU.,  1897,  42,  95).— Fifty  grams  of 
aloes  IB  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  warm  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added ;  when  cold,  the  solution  is  separated 
from  the  resin,  50  c.c.  of  ammonia  (20  per  cent.)  and  a  solution  of  15 
grams  of  calcium  chloride  in  30  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  whole 
rapidly  shaken.  At  the  end  of  15  minutes,  the  precipitate  is  well 
pressed,  or  separated  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine.  The  precipi- 
tate is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  free  aloin 
and  calcium  chloride  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible ;  the  solution 
is  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the  residue  washed  with  boiling  water :  the 
aloin  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  on  cooling.  The  best  yields 
are  obtained  when  ice  is  employed.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Theobromine  in  Cocoa  and  in  Chocolate.  By 
L.  Maupy  (J.  Pluirm,,  1897,  [vi],  6,  329— 332).— Five  grams  of  finely 
powdered  cocoa  are  first  extracted  with  light  petroleum  (60  grams) 
by  boiling,  and  leaving  the  two  in  contact  for  a  day ;  the  dry  residue  is 
then  triturated  with  2  grams  of  distilled  water,  and  the  moist  substance 
heated  for  an  hour  with  20  grams  of  15  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol 
in  chloroform ;  when  cold,  the  mixture  is  filtered,  and  the  residue  twice 
boiled  with  15  grams  of  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  distilled  from 
the  united  chloroform  extracts,  and  the  residue  is  heated  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  at  100^;  when  cold,  40  grams  of  ether  (65°  B.)  are  added. 
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and  the  mixture,  after  being  well  stirred,  is  put  on  one  side  for  6  hours  ; 
by  this  means,  the  theobromine  is  precipitated,  whilst  caffeine,  colouring 
matters,  and  the  last  traces  of  fat  go  into  solution.  The  mixture  is 
then  poured  on  to  a  weighed  filter  paper  and  washed  with  several  c.c.  of 
ether.  In  the  case  of  chocolate,  the  residue,  after  extraction  with  light 
petroleum,  is  triturated  with  4  ac.  of  alcohol  (70^)  instead  of  with 
water.  J.  J.  S. 

New  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Casein  in  Milk.  By 
Geokges  DENiGis  (BtUl.  Soc.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  1116—1126). — 
The  milk  (25  c.c.)  is  placed  in  a  200  c.c.  flask,  20  c.c.  of  a  N/10  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  potassium  iodide  and  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  made  up  to  200  c.c.  The  mixture  is  then  passed 
through  a  folded  filter,  the  first  few  drops  being  rejected,  and  12 — 15  c.c. 
of  ammonia  and  10  c.c.  of  potassium  cyanide  solution  (equivalent  to 
N/10  silver  nitrate)  are  added  to  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate;  finally, 
decinormal  silver  nitrate  is  run  in  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is 
just  formed.  If  ^=:the  number  of  1/10  c.c.  silver  nitrate  used,  then 
the  number  of  grams  of  casein  per  litre  in  the  original  milk  can  be 
found  from  the  following  table. 


Casein 

Casein 

Casein 

Casein 

g-48. 

m  grams 
per  litre. 

ff-48. 

m  grams 
per  litre. 

y-48. 

in  grams 
per  litre. 

g-48. 

in  grams 
per  litre. 

0 

1  .... 
2 

...     0 
...     1 
...     1*76 

12.... 
13.... 
14.... 
15.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

24 

25 

26 

...   22-25 
...   23-6 
...   24*75 

86 

37 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

...   39 
...  40-6 
.  ..   42-75 

3 

4 

...     2-60 
...     8 

27 

28 

29...  . 

30 

81 

32 

88 

84 

85 

...   26 

...27 
....   28 
....   29-25 
....    8075 

...    82 
....   33-6 
....   35 
....   87 

....   45 
....   47 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

..     8-75 
...     4-5 
...     5-5 
...     6-5 
...     7*16 

....   49 
....   61-5 
...   64 
....   67-2 
.  ..    60 

10 

11...  . 

....     8 
...     9 

....   62*5 

J.  J.  s. 

Detection  of  Santonin  in  Urine.  By  L.  Daclin  {J.  Pharm., 
1897,  [vi],  5,  534).— The  urine  (30— 40  c.c.)  is  treated  first  with  lead 
acetate,  and  finally  with  crystallised  sodium  sulphate  ;  after  filtration, 
the  limpid  urine  is  gently  evaporated  in  two  porcelain  dishes.  After 
evaporation,  1  or  2  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  one  dish, 
and  the  mixture  gently  warmed;  the  immediate  appearance  of  a 
violet  coloration  indicates  the  presence  of  santonin.  The  residue  in 
the  second  dish  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  potash,  when,  if 
santonin  is  present  a  rose  coloration  is  produced.  The  urine  may  also 
be  extracted  with  chloroform,  the  chloroform  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  tested  as  above.     Bhubarb  gives  neither  of  the  above  tests. 

J.  J.  S. 
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Series  Speotra  of  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  and  Selenium.  By  Carl 
EuNQE  and  Friedb.  Paschen  (Ann.  Phya,  Chem.^  1897,  [ii],  61, 
641 — 686). — ^The  authors  have  examined  the  compound  line  spectrum 
of  oxygen,  and  give  tables  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  observed. 
In  addition  to  the  six  triplets  observed  by  Piazzi-Smyth,  they  find 
seven  othei  triplets  of  similar  character,  these  forming,  with  the  other 
six,  two  distinct  series.  The  differences  between  the  rates  of  vibration 
of  the  three  components  of  each  triplet  are^  so  far  as  this  can  be 
determined,  the  same.  The  thirteen  triplets  are  distributed  regularly 
over  the  spectrum,  and  the  two  series  which  they  form  are  similar  to 
those  alreisuly  observed  with  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  zinc, 
cadmium,  and  mercury.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  triplet  series, 
two  other  series  of  lines  in  the  oxygen  spectrum.  These  lines  probably 
represent  pairs,  as  the  double  character  was  distinctly  observed  in  the 
case  of  four  of  the  brightest. 

Sulphur  has  a  compound  spectrum  analogous  to  that  of  oxygen. 
Two  series  of  triplets  were  observed,  the  first  containing  six  and  the 
second  four.  The  differences  in  the  rates  of  vibration  of  the  three 
components  are  again  about  the  same,  and  these  differences  are  nearly 
five  times  greater  than  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  oxygen. 

Selenium  also  has  a  compound  spectrum,  in  which  series  of  triplets 
appear;  the  appearances  here  are  similar  to  those  observed  with 
oxygen  and  sulphur.  H.  C. 

Speotrum  of  Carbon.  By  Abnaud  de  Gbamont  (Compt.  rend,, 
1897,  126,  172—175  and  238— 240).— When  a  condensed  spark  is 
allowed  to  play  on  fused  alkali  carbonates,  the  spectrum  of  the  metal 
only  is  observed  so  long  as  the  salt  is  in  the  flame,  but  if  the  flame 
is  removed,  the  carbon  lines  appear,  and  their  intensity  increases  with 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  sparking  poles.  A  con- 
densed spark  on  gas-carbon,  purified  by  treatment  with  acids,  shows 
the  lines  of  many  impurities,  but  Siberian  graphite  showed  only  a 
mixed  band  and  line  spectrum  of  carbon.  The  intensity  of  the  bands 
increases  in  hydrogen,  especially  if  the  current  of  gas  be  rapid.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fused  carbonates  show  only  the  carbon  lines,  and 
never  the  bands  described  by  Swan.  The  method  of  experiment 
finally  adopted  by  the  author  was  to  allow  the  condensed  spark  to  im- 
pinge on  the  salt  kept  in  fusion  by  passing  an  electric  current  through 
the  platinum  wire  that  supports  the  bead  of  salt,  the  whole  being  en- 
closed in  a  glass  flask,  through  which  hydrogen  or  any  other  gas  can 
be  passed. 

The  lines  observed  were  6578-6,  56622,  5648-6,  5641-0,  53799, 
5151-6,  5144-6,  5132-9,  42670.  In  the  case  of  the  red  doublet  C., 
only  the  more  refrangible  component,  at  6598*5,  was  observed,  but  the 
other  line  at  6584*0  was  never  observed  even  under  widely  varying 
conditions.     The  line  5695'1,  described  by  Angstrom  and  Thalen,  but 
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not  photographed  by  Eder  and  Yalenta,  was  seen  rarely  and  irregularly, 
and  seemed  to  be  independent  of  the  other  lines.  The  author  suggests 
that  it  may  be  an  air-Une.  It  was  never  observed  with  graphite  in 
presence  of  hydrogen.  The  group  5662*2, 5648'6,  and  5641  *0  is  readily, 
if  faintly,  visible,  although  it  was  not  photographed  byEder  and  Valenta; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  author  was  unable  to  observe  the  line  4556*3 
of  Eder  and  Yalenta.  The  line  0^4267*0  is  the  strongest  and  most 
characteristic,  and  is  the  only  line  that  has  any  value  for  analytical 
purposes ;  with  a  highly  condensed  spark,  it  broadens  and  becomes 
nebulous  at  the  edges. .  The  successive  differences  between  the  reci- 
procals of  the  wave-lengths  show  that  the  groups  I  and  II  are  almost 
symmetrically  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  intermediate  line  5379*7. 
Some  of  the  cyanides,  thiocyanates,  and  thiocarbonates  show  the 
same  carbon  spectrum  as  the  carbonates.  C.  H.  B. 

Some  Emission  Spectra  of  Cadmimn,  Zinc,  and  the  Haloid 
Compounds  of  Mercury  and  some  other  Metals.  By  A.  C. 
Jones  {Ann.  Pkya.  CJiem.,  1897,  [ii],  62,  30— 53).— The  emission 
spectra  of  cadmium  and  zinc,  when  the  discharge  is  not  a  powerful  one, 
consist  of  a  number  of  bands  built  up  of  lines  which  decrease  in  inten- 
sity from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  these  bands  dis- 
appear when  the  discharge  is  a  powerful  one.  The  haloid  compounds 
of  mercury  give  a  band  spectrum,  both  in  the  visible  and  ultra-violet 
portions  of  the  spectrum  ;  in  many  cases,  these  bands  consist  of  pairs 
of  lines,  but  no  numerical  relationships  could  be  established  between 
them.     Measurements  of  the  wave-lengths  are  given.  H.  C. 

New  Lines  in  the  Spark  Spectrum  of  Aluminium.  By 
GusTAV  A.  Hemsalech  {PhxL  Mag.,  1897,  [v],  44,  289— 291).— During 
the  examination  of  the  aluminium  spectrum  obtained  by  means  of  a 
coil  giving  a  10-inch  spark,  a  number  of  lines  were  observed  which 
were  previously  unrecorded.  The  wave-lengths  were  determined  by  a 
grating  and  2  prisms,  the  means  of  the  three  values  being,  (1)  6828*2  ; 
(2)  6842-6  ;  (3)  6928-2  ;  (4^  7042^5  -  (5)  7057-9.  Of  these  lines,  (4)  and 
(5)  are  the  brightest,  and  (5)  is  probably  double./  L.  M.  J. 

Spectroscopic  Investigation  of  the  Blood.  By  Louis  Lewin 
{Arch,  Pharm.f  236,  245 — 255). — In  these  investigations,  a  Browning's 
pocket  spectroscope  was  .employed,  a  small  glass  bottle  of  about 
2  C.C.  capacity  and  having  parallel  sides  being  used  to  contain  the 
specimen.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  shown  in  the  form  of  a 
table  giving  the  various  absorption  bands  produced  by  oxyhemoglobin, 
carboxyhsemoglobin,  thiohsemoglobin,  dsc.  J.  F.  T. 

Crystalline  Form  of  Optically  Active  Substcuices.  By  Hbb- 
MANN  Teaube  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  288.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  2). — The 
author  replies  to  Walden  {Ber,,  1897,  30,  98)  and  states  that  in  all 
cases  which  have  been  completely  examined,  Pasteur's  principle — that 
all  optically  active  substances  crystallise  in  nonnsuperposably  hemi- 
hedrsd  forms — is  found  to  hold.  W.  J.  P. 

Connection  between  Volume  Change  and  Specific  Rotation 
of  Active  Solutions.     By  Richabd  Pribram  and  Carl  GlOckshann 
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(ManaUh.,  1897,  18,  303— 327).— The  curve  representing  the  relation 
between  the  percentage  composition  and  the  specific  rotation  of  nicotine 
solutions  may  be  regarded  as  built  up  of  three  different  portions.  The 
points  of  intersection  would  then  lie  at  about  6  per  cent,  and  69  per 
cent.  The  addition  of  water  to  nicotine  at  first  produces  a  very  rapid 
fall  in  the  rotation,  but  when  the  concentration  of  the  nicotine  reaches 
69  per  cent.,  the  fall  becomes  less  rapid,  and  from  6  per  cent,  onwards 
there  is  a  rise  in  the  rotation  with  increasing  dilution.  A  solution 
containing  about  69  per  cent,  of  nicotine  is  the  one  that  possesses  the 
maximum  density,  and  this  point  also  coincides  with  the  maximum 
volume  contraction.  The  solution  approximates  to  the  composition 
C^qHj^Nj  +  ^HjO,  and  the  authors  are  inclined  to  refer  the  pecu- 
liarities noticed  in  nicotine  solutions  to  the  existence  of  hydrates. 

H.  C. 

Produotion  of  Electricity  by  Chemical  Means.  By  Ernst 
Andreas  {Zeit.  Mektrochem,,  1896,  3,  188).— The  author  has  ex- 
amined Borcher's  cuprous  chloride  carbonic  oxide  cell,  using  carbon 
electrodes  dipping  respectively  into  solutions  of  cupric  chloride  in 
water,  and  of  cuprous  chloride  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  porous 
diaphragm  separated  the  two  solutions,  chlorine  being  passed  into  the 
cupric,  and  carbonic  oxide  into  the  cuprous  solution.  After  a  time,  the 
current  rapidly  diminished,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cuprous  chloride 
was  completely  oxidised.  The  carbonic  oxide  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
change ;  of  1950  c.c.  used  in  one  experiment,  10  c.c.  only  were  oxidised 
to  carbonic  anhydride.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  electrodes 
of  platinum,  palladium,  or  nickel  at  various  temperatures. 

A  gas  battery  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  platinum  gauze,  separated 
by  a  sheet  of  filter  paper  moistened  with  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte, 
bad  a  very  low  resistance,  and  gave  encouraging  results  with  coal  gas 
and  air,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  The  last 
combination,  with  the  gases  under  a  pressure  of  about  3  atmospheres, 
gave  a  current  of  about  1  ampere  at  1*5  volts.  Owing  to  the  cost  of 
tiie  platinum,  such  a  cell  could  not  be  a  commercial  success,  but  fairly 
good  results  were  obtained  by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  on  the 
one  hand  and  chlorine  on  the  other,  under  pressure,  into  carbon  tubes 
dipping  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  combination  gave  0'5  volt 
with  1  ohm  resistance  in  circuit,  and  the  products  are  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  With  large  electrodes,  good  results  would  probably 
be  obtained  with  air  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  which  case  the  product 
would  be  sulphuric  acid  alone.  T.  E. 

Laboratory  Electrolytic  Cells.  By  Paul  Fuchs  {Zeit. 
Melarochem.,  1896,  3,  223).— The  author  describes  three  electrolytic 
cells  which  are  made  by  Kaehler  and  Martini.  The  first  consists 
of  an  inverted,  tubulated  bell-jar  containing  two  horizontal  discs  of 
platinum  gauze  which  serve  as  electrodes.  The  jar  is  closed  air-tight 
by  an  ebonite  disc,  and  suitable  openings  are  provided  for  the  escape 
of  gases  ajid  for  the  introduction  and  removal  of  the  electrolyte.  A 
second  form  is  somewhat  similar,  except  that  it  is  cylindrical,  with 
vertical  electrodes  which  may  be  separated  by  a  porous  pot.  The  third 
form  consists  of  several  square  frames  of  wood  impregnated  with  oil 
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and  two  boards  similarly  prepared.  These  may  be  bolted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  closed  vessel.  The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  allow 
of  electrodes  or  diaphragms  being  fixed  across  the  box  in  convenient 
positions  by  clamping  their  edges  between  the  frames.  T.  E. 

Use  of  Porous  C€U*bon  Cylinders  in  Electrolytic  Experiments. 
By  Walthbr  L6b  {Zeit,  Elektrodiem,,  1896,  3,  185).— The  results 
obtained  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  A  carbon  cylinder,  when 
used  in  place  of  a  porous  earthenware  cylinder,  acts  simultaneously  as 
a  porous  diaphragm  and  as  an  intermediate  conductor,  one  side  of  it 
acting  as  an  anode  the  other  as  a  cathode. 

When  such  a  cylinder  is  used  as  an  electrode,  its  whole  surface  is 
active  both  within  and  without,  the  ions  separating  in  the  order  of  the 
facility  with  which  they  part  with  their  charges  whether  they  are 
inside  or  outside  the  cylinder.  If  one  of  the  electrodes  is  placed  in 
metallic  contact  with  the  cylinder,  the  whole  system  acts  as  an 
electrode.  '  T.  E. 

Electrolytic  Conductivity  of  Dilute  G-ases.  By  Eilhabd 
"Wiedemann  and  Gerhaud  C.  Schmidt  {Ann,  Phys.  Chem,,  1897,  [ii], 
61,  737 — 747). — A  discharge  was  passed  through  hydrogen  chloride 
gas,  and  also  through  the  vapours  of  the  haloid  salts  of  mercury,  under 
such  conditions  that  the  products  appearing  at  the  two  electrodes  could 
be  collected  and  examined.  The  experiments  point  conclusively  to  the 
view  that  the  conductivity  of  dilute  gases  is  not  electrolytic,  for  in 
some  cases  the  products  of  the  decomposition  do  not  separate  on  the 
electrodes,  and  in  others  they  appear  in  amounts  quite  different 
from  those  required  by  Faraday's  law.  H.  C. 

Specific  Electric  Conductivities  and  Freezing  Points  of 
Solutions  of  Water  in  Formic  Acid.  By  YLADiMf  a  NovIk  {PhU, 
Mag,^  1897,  [v],  44,  9 — 20). — Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  formic 
acid  absorbs  water,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  resistance  of  the 
strong  acid  changes,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  determine  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  anhydrous  acid.  "With  solutions  containing  from 
0*58  to  24  per  cent,  of  water,  however,  the  conductivity  was  deter- 
mined at  several  temperatures,  and  the  value  at  the  freezing  point 
of  the  solution  obtained  by  extrapolation.  It  is  found,  if  these 
values  be  taken  as  ordinates  and  the  freezing  temperatures  as  ab- 
scissie,  that  the  points,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  three  lowest 
concentrations,  fall  upon  a  straight  line  of  which  the  equation  is 
c  =  64'77-6-937<.  The  specific  conductivity  of  the  anhydrous  acid 
cannot  be  obtained  from  this  equation,  but  as  calculated  by  extra- 
polation from  the  three  lowest  concentrations,  the  value  1  5  x  10®  at  8 '6 2° 
(in  terms  of  mercury  at  8*52°)  is  obtained,  a  result  in  accord  with 
experiments  of  Saposchnikoff.  The  depression  of  the  freezing  point  is 
also  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  water,  and  is  calculable  by  the 
equation  <  =  8*52  -  1*537/?,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular 
depression  is  only  constant  at  low  concentration.  The  temperature 
coefficient  of  the  conductivity  was  found  to  be  about  0*020  for  aU  the 
solutions.  L.  M.  J. 
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Bleotrioal  Conductivity  of  Salts  in  Various  Solvents.  By 
Carlo  Cattanbo  {Eend.  Accad,  Line,  1895,  ii,  63—70,  73—77). — 
In  continuation  of  his  previous  work  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  231),  the  author 
has  determined  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  number  of  inorganic 
salts  in  methylici  ethylic,  and  amylic  alcohols,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  ether, 
and  water  solutions,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions.  The 
electrical  conductivity  of  aqueous  salt  solutions  is,  in  general,  greater 
than  those  of  the  corresponding  alcoholic  solutions,  which,  in  turn,  are 
greater  than  those  of  glycerol  solutions,  and  the  latter  greater  than 
those  of  ethereal  solutions  of  the  same  concentration.  The  electrical 
conductivities  of  salt  solutions  in  water,  methylic,  ethylic,  and  amylic 
alcohols,  glycerol  and  acetone  do  not  increase  proportionally  with  the 
temperature,  but  rather  more  slowly ;  the  conductivities  of  the 
ethereal  solutions,  however,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  temperature.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  salts  in 
aqueous  solution  increases  with  increased  dilution,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  solutions  of  the  chlorides  in  alcohol  or  glycerol  and  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  ethylic,  methylic,  and  amylic  alcohols,  or  acetone ;  the  mole- 
cular conductivity  in  ethereal  solution  decreases,  in  general,  with 
increased  dilution.  The  temperature  coefficient'is  greater  for  aqueous 
than  for  alcoholic  solutions,  whilst  the  coefficients  in  ethereal  solution 
are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  in  water,  but  of  negative  sign  ; 
the  coefficients  in  glycerol  solutions  are  high.  The  solvent  greatly 
influences  the  molecular  conductivity  of  a  dissolved  salt,  but  no  direct 
relation  could  be  established,  and  at  is  shown  that  the  order  of  con- 
ductivity is  not  the  same  in  the  different  solvents.  Mercuric  iodide 
has  a  greater  molecular  conductivity  in  methylic,  than  in  ethylic, 
alcohol.  The  experimental  numbers  do  not  confirm  Ostwald's  dilution 
law,  and  no  relation  could  be  established  between  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity and  the  molecular  weight,  coefficient  of  internal  friction,  or 
dielectric  constant  of  the  various  solvents.  Further,  it  seems  that  the 
ionic  velocities  are  not  wholly  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent. 

W.  J.  P. 

New  Physical  Method  of  Determining  Constitution.  By 
Paul  Drude  {Ber,,  1897,30,  940— 965).— The  extent  to  which  rapidly 
oscillating  electrical  vibrations  ai-e  absorbed  during  their  passage 
through  chemical  substances,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  constitution 
of  the  latter,  and  can  be  used  for  determining  it.  Conductors  are  electric- 
ally absorbent,  and  the  absorption  decreases  as  the  electrical  vibrations 
become  more  rapid;  with  4  x  10^  vibrations  per  second,  the  electrical 
absorption  of  water  is  negligably  small,  whilst  that  of  aqueous  copper 
sulphate  can  be  detected  in  solutions  of  more  than  0*5  per  cent,  con- 
centration. This  so-called  "normal"  electrical  absorption  which 
accompanies  conduction  is  negligable  in  organic  compounds.  Electrical 
vibrations  of  high  frequency  are  strongly  absorbed  by  the  alcohols, 
amylic  alcohol  being  as  strongly  absorbent  as  an  aqueous  solution  of 
20,000  times  the  conductivity  ;  this  the  author  ascribes  to  '*  abnormal  '* 
electrical  absorption,  and  finds  that,  whilst  the  normal  absorption 
decreases  as  the  frequency  of  vibration  increases,  the  abnormal 
electrical  absorption  increases  with  the  speed  of  vibration.     All  the 
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alcohols  are  strongly  absorbent  to  vibrations  of  4  x  10^  per  second,  but 
the  isomeric  ethers  are  non-absorbent;  the  conclusion  is  therefore 
drawn  that,  with  the  exception  of  water,  all  liquids  containing 
hydroxy!  show  abnormal  electrical  absorption,  whilst  those  containing 
no  hydroxyl  are  in  general  non-absorbent.  Phenyl  ethyl  ketone  and 
monobromonaphthalene  are  slightly  absorbent,  and  the  behaviour  of 
these  substances  and  of  water  are  the  most  notable  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule ;  the  apparently  anomalous  behaviour  of  a  number  of 
the  ketones  examined  is  probably  due  to  tautomerism.  Abnormal 
electrical  absorption  is  shown  by  concentrated  solutions  of  many 
hydroxylic  compounds,  such  as  sugar ;  in  aqueous  solution,  acetaldefayde 
shows  considerable  electrical  absorption. 

Although  the  method  now  described  affords  no  certain  means  of 
identifying  hydroxylic  compounds,  it  may,  in  doubtful  cases,  prove  a 
valuable  guide.  The  method  and  apparatus  employed  will  be  described 
at  length  in  a  later  paper ;  only  about  0'75  c.c.  of  material  is  required. 

W.  J.  P. 

Conductivity  of  Carbon  for  Heat  and  Electricity.  By  L. 
Cellieb  {Ann.  Phya,  Ckem.j  1897,  [ii],  61,  511—526). — Four  specimens 
of  carbon  were  examined  : — I.  Graphite  of  density  1-698.  II. 
Electric  light  carbon  of  density  1*467.  III.  Ditto  of  density  1*567 
lY.  Gas  retort  carbon  of  density  1*627.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  T'ls  the  temperature,ir«  the  heat  conductivity, 
K,  the  electrical  conductivity,  and  Cj  the  specific  heat  for  unit  volume. 


T. 

<h. 

K„, 

I^e,                '        ^WJT,. 

I.          6-84" 
11.          9-04 

III.  7-83 

IV.  !     9-04 

0-3055 
0-2488 
0-2667 
0-2782 

0-701 
0-367 
0-494 
0*400 

13-049  xl0-"» 
146*32   xlO-^ 
267-88   xlO-^ 
185-86   xlO   0 

58-72   x\(fi 
2-609x10* 
1-844  xl0« 
2158  xlO« 

Weber  has  shown  that  for  the  metals,  £y,IKe  =  a  +  bei,  where 
a  =  5*28  X  1 0^  and  5  =  8*19  X  10^.  It  is  evident  that  this  relationship 
does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  carbon,  and  that  the  heat  conductivity  is 
15  or  20  times  greater  than  would  be  looked  for  in  a  metal       H.  C. 

Comparison  of  Rowland' s  Mercury  ThermometerB  with  a 
Grifflths*  Platinum  Thermometer.  By  C.  W.  Waidner  and  F. 
Mallory  {rhil.  Mag,,  1897,  [v],  44,  165— 169).— The  values  for  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  obtained  by  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  methods  differ  by  an  amount  too  great  to  be  ascribed  to 
experimental  errors.  The  authors,  therefore,  compared  the  mercurial 
thermometers  employed  by  Rowland  with  a  Griffiths  platinum 
thermometer,  the  comparison  of  which  with  the  air  scale  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Callender  and  Griffiths  (Abstr.,  1891,  1146). 
Curves  are  added  giving  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  Rowland's 
thermometers  to  reduce  the  readings  to  the  air  scale.  These  oorreo- 
tions  are,  however,  insufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
values  of  the  mechanical  equivalent.  L.  M.  J. 
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ARecaloulationof  Rowland's  Valueof  the  Meohanioal  Equiva- 
lent of  Heat  in  Terms  ai  the  Paris  Hydrogen  Thermometer.  By 
W.  S.  Day  {Fhil.  Mag.,  1897,  [v],  44, 169— 172).— The  thermometers 
used  by  Rowland  were  compared  with  three  thermometers  which  had 
themselves  been  carefully  compared  with  the  hydrogen  scale  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  As,  in  the  com- 
parison, the  thermometers  were  placed  horizontally,  whereas  they  were 
used  vertically  by  Rowland,  corrections  for  compressibility  had  to  be 
applied.  The  values  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  thus  obtained  are 
given  below. 


Temperature. 

Old  yalue. 

Corrected  value. 

Electrical  method. 

6' 

15' 

85** 

0*4209  X  10« 
0-4189x10* 
0-4178  X 10* 
0-4178x10* 

0-4204x10* 
0-4189  X 10* 
0-4177  X 10* 
0-4174x10* 

0-4199x10* 
0-4187x10* 

The'  corrected  values  still  differ  considerably  from  those  obtained 
electrically;  this  the  author  considers  to  be  due  to  errors  in  the 
electrical  standards.  L.  M.  J. 

Boiling-point  Apparatus  for  use  with  Solvents  of  Low  and 
High  Boiling-point.  By  Harry  Olabt  Jones  {Am&r,  Chem.  J.,  1897, 
19,  581 — 597). — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  a  boiling-vessel,  A,  of 
much  the  usual  form,  18  cm.  long  by  4  cm.  in  diameter,  closed  at  the 
bottom,  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  but  narrowing  to  about  2f  cm.  at  the 
neck,  which  is  ground  to  receive  a  glass  stopper ;  just  below  the 
shoulder  there  is  a  side  tube,  a,  2 — 2^  cm.  in  diameter ;  to  this  the  con- 
denser, e,  which  is  about  40  cm.  long,  is  attached  by  means  of  a  cork. 
Up  to  this  side  tube,  the  vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  close-fitting  mantle, 
m,  12  cm.  high  by  1^  cm.  thick  ;  this  consists  of  an  inner  layer  of  thin 
asbestos-cardboard  secured  with  copper  wire,  round  which  thick  asbestos 
paper  is  wrapped  until  the  desired  thickness  is  attained.  The  apparatus 
stands  on  an  asbestos  ring,  B,  supported  on  a  tripod,  S  j  this  ring  is 
about  9  cm.  in  external  diameter,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  circular  hole, 
about  3|  cm.  in  diameter,  over  which  a  piece  of  fine  copper  gauze  is 
placed  ;  the  glass  bottom  of  the  boiling  vessel  rests  on  this  gauze,  and 
is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner  underneath.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel 
is  filled  with  glass  beads ;  down  into  these,  to  the  depth  of  ^ — 1  cm., 
is  pushed  a  platinum  cylinder,  P,  8  cm.  high  by  2^  cm.  wide ;  this  can 
be  made  simply  by  rolling  up  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  and  fastening 
it>  but  it  is  better  that  the  edges  should  be  welded.  Inside  the  cylinder, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  glass  beads,  are  placed  some  pieces  of  platinum 
foil  about  I  cm.  square  and  with  the  comers  bent  alternately  up  and 
down.  In  the  actual  experiment,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is 
situated  within  the  cylinder,  and  so  has  platinum  all  round  it,  and 
below;  this  prevents  radiation.  Further,  the  apparatus  is  never 
filled  to  such  a  level  that  the  liquid  in  it  can  boil  over  the  top  of  the 
platinum  cylinder;  the  cooled  solvent  flowing  back  from  the  condenser 
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cannot  tnus  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  thermometer,  but  has 
first  to  pass  down  and  up  through  the  beads,  by  which  process  it  is 
heated  to  the  proper  boiling  point  of  the  solution.  These  are  the  two 
distinctive  points  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  them  is  attributed  the  fact 
that  it  gives  more  concordant  results  than 
other  forms. 

In  making  an  experiment,  the  stopper  is 
placed  in  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  the  side  tube 
is  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the  whole  is  weighed. 
A  suitable  quantity  of  solvent  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  whole  reweighed.  The  stoppers 
are  then  removed,  the  condenser  is  inserted 
into  the  side  tube,  and  the  Beckmann  ther- 
mometer, by  means  of  a  cork,  into  the  neck 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  boiling  point  of  the 
solvent  is  determined  in  the  usual  way.  Some 
of  the  substance  to  be  experimented  with, 
in  the  form  of  pellets,  is  shaken  from  a  tared 
tube  into  the  apparatus,  either  through  the 
condenser,  or  through  the  neck  if  the  solvent 
is  but  little  volatile ;  and  the  boiling  point  is 
again  determined.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  liquid  boils  quietly  but  very  ac- 
tively ;  boiling  of  an  explosive  character  must 
be  avoided.  A  small  hand  lens  should  be 
used  in  reading  the  thermometer  and  the 
latter  should  be  tapped  once  or  twice  with 
a  pencil  just  before  the  temperature  is  read. 
The  time  that  elapses  before  the  thermometer 
becomes  stationary  is  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  pure  solvent  than  in  that  of  the 
solution. 

In  the  results  quoted  below,  each  pair  of 
numbers  represents  a  series  of  determinations 
of  the  molecular  weight,  the  numbers  quoted 
being  the  lowest  and  highest  values  obtained.  The  names  of  the 
solvents  are  printed  in  italics,  those  of  the  dissolved  substances  in 
ordinary  type  ;  the  true  molecular  weights  are  printed  in  brackets. — 
Ether;  naphthalene  (128):  126-9— 128-8,  126-5— 126*9.  Alco/iol ; 
NHPh-P(NPh)2(305):  298— 306.  Benzene;  naphthalene:  133-0— 135  4, 
133-7— 137-4,  1330-134-0,  1351— 136-4.  Anisoil ;  acetanilide 
(135):  1730—176-7,  170-4-179-4;  an^racene  (178):  201-0— 205-1 
198-7— 207-9.       Aniline;     triphenylmethane    (244):     238-6—247-4, 


237-0—242-6;  diphenylamine  (169)  :  167-1—174-1. 


0.  F.  B. 


Thermochemistry  of  Copper  Compounds.  By  Paul  Sabatieb 
(Compt.  rend.,  1897,  125,  301  —305). — Anhydrous  cupric  oxide  readily 
soluble  in  acids  is  obtained  by  heating  at  440°,  for  7  or  8  hours,  the 
brown  hydroxide  obtained  by  precipitation  at  100°.  The  difference 
between  the  heat  of  dissolution  in  acids  of  this  oxide  and  that  obtained 
by  strongly  heating  is  +  2-0  Cal. 
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161   „ 
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The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  oxide,  corrected  for  the  thermal  dis- 
turbance resulting  from  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  solutions  of  cupric 
salts  are, 

Hydroxide 

Dried  Oxide 

Nitric  acid 16  2  Cal. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .. .  16*4  „ 
Hydrobromic  acid  . . .  16'1  „ 
Sidphuric  acid    19-2    „ 

These  results  show  that  CuO  dried  +  JHjO,  solid  =  JCu^HjOg  develops 
-0-5  Cal.,  and  CuO,  dried +  H2O,  solid  =  Cu(0H)2  develops -M  Cal. 

The  heat  of  dissolution  of  the  nitrate,  CU2NO3  +  SHgO,  was  found  to 
be  -  10-5Cal.  at  about  15°,and  since  that  of  the  hydrate  CU2NO3  +  SH^O 
is-  2-6  Cal.  (Thomsen)  it  follows  that  Cu(NOg)2,3H20  +  3H2O  solid  = 
Cu(N08)2,6H20  develops  +  3-9  Cal.  (1-3  x  3) 

The  hexahydrate  loses  half  its  water  by  efflorescence,  and  this  agrees 
with  the  author's  previous  observation  that  many  chlorides  lose  by 
efflorescence  any  water  of  hydration  the  heat  of  combination  with  which 
is  lower  than  2'0  Cal. 

The  following  numbers  were  obtained  for  the  heat  of  dissolution  of 
the  basic  salts  in  the  corresponding  dilute  acids;  basic  nitrate  +  34*0  Cal., 
basic  sulphate +  48*0  Cal.,  basic  bromide +  32*4  Cal.,  and  the  following 
results  can  be  deduced. 

Cu(N03)2  +  3CuO  dried  =  Cu(N08)2,3CuO  develops  + 14-6  Cal. 
Cu(N03)2,3H20,  solid  +  3CuO  dried  =  Cu(N03)2,  3Cu(OH)2  develops  + 12-1  Cal. 
CuSO^  diss.  +  3Cu(OH)2  =  CuS04,3CuO,4H20,  develops +  59  CaL 
CuS04,H20  cry8t.  +  3Cu(OH)2  =  CuS04,3CuO,4H20,  develops +15-2  Cal. 
CuBrj  di88.  +  3Cu(OH)2  =  CuBr2,3Cu(OH)2,  develops +  14-2  Cal. 
OuBrg,  solid +  3Cu(OH)2  =  CuBr2,3Cu(OH)2,  develops +  22-2  Cal. 

The  heat  of  dissolution  of  anhydrous  cupric  bromide  is  +  7'9  Cal.  at 
12°  and  +  8-8  Cal.  at  24° 

It  will  be  observed  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate,  the  heat 
of  formation  of  the  basic  salts  is  considerable.  The  smaller  development 
of  heat  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate  agrees  with  the  known  fact  that 
basic  sulphates  containing  lower  proportions  of  oxide  can  be  prepared. 

C.  H.  B. 

Thermochemistry  of  Mercury  Salts.  By  Raoul  Vabet  {Ann. 
Chim,  Phys.,  1896,  [vii],  8,  79— 141).— In  the  first  chapter  of  this 
memoir,  dealing  with  compounds  of  mercury  with  the  elements,  the 
heats  of  formation  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  and  oxides  are  given  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  305,  380,  381).  The 
following  heat  of  formation  of  mercuric  sulphide  is  recorded  : — Hg  liq.  + 
S  fio].  =  HgS  ppt.  develops +10*6  Cal.  Numbers  representing  the 
thermal  disturbances  accompanying  the  isomeric  change  of  mercuric 
sulphide  are  also  given  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  435).  The  second  chapter  deals 
with  the  thermochemistry  of  mercuric  sulphate,  basic  mercuric  sulphate 
(Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  103),  and  mercurous  sulphate  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  380). 
For  mercurous  sulphate^  the  following  additional  numbers  are  given. 
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HgP  sol.  +  SO3  sol.  =  HggSO^  sol  develops  +  49  Cal. 

HggOBoL  +  HgSO^  diss.  =  Hg2S04 sol. +  Ho01iq.  develops+ll'S  Cal. 

HggO  sol.  +  HjSO^ liq.  anhyd.  =  Hg^SO^  soL  +  H,0  liq.  dev.  +  28-8  CaL 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  nitrates  of  mercurj,  the  heats  of 
formation  and  of  dissolution  of  mercuric  nitrate  and  basic  mercuric 
nitrate  being  given  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  154)^  as  also  those  of  mercurous 
nitrate  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  380).  For  the  latter  salt,  the  following 
additional  numbers  are  recorded. 

HgjOsol.  +  3HNO3  diss.  =  Hg2(N03)2  diss.  +  HNO3  diss-  +  HjO  liq.  dev.  +  6-23  CSal. 
HggOsol.  +  2HNO3  diss.  =  Hg2(N08)2,2H20  sol.  develops  + 18*63  Oal. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  thermochemistry  of  mercuric  picrate  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  131)  and  of 
mercurous  acetate  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  381).  The  following  additional 
observations  are  recorded. 

HggOsol.  +  2C2H4O2  diss.  =  Hg2fC2H302)28ol.  +  HjOliq.dev.  +  14-73CaL 
HggOsol.  +  2C2H^02  sol.  =  Hg2(C2H302)28ol.  +  HjO liq.  „  + 1  l-93Cal. 
HgUq.  +  Hg(C2H302)2Sol.=Hg2(C2H302)2  8ol.  „   +   5-20CaL 

A,  C.  C. 

Isothermals  of  Isopentane.  By  J.  Rose-Innes  {PhU.  Mag.,  1897, 
[v],  44,  76— 82).— The  experiments  of  Young  {Proc,  Pht/s.Soc.,  1894, 
602)  give  a  complete  series  of  isothermals  for  isopentane,  and  the 
author  endeavoured  to  find  a  suitable  equation  to  represent  these  curves. 
Making  use  of  Ramsay  and  Young's  relation  iha,tp  =  bT^a  at  constant 
volume,  it  is  evident  that  pv  =  RT  only  at  temperature  T^  a{b  —  B/v), 
This  temperature  is,  however,  seen  from  Young's  results  to  be  practi- 
cally constant  for  a  very  large  range  of  volumes,  namely,  from  8  to  350. 
Confining  the  investigation  to  volumes  above  3*4,  the  author  finds 
the  values  a  =  I -i- v{v  +  k)  and  b  =  B/v  x(l+e-^(t7  +  A;-  g/v^) }  give  satis- 
factory results  where  I,  k,  e,  and  g  are  constants  whose  values  are  given. 
From  the  ecjuation  thus  obtained,  by  determining  the  value  of  v  where 
dp/dv  and  d^pjdv^  vanish,  the  critical  volume  is  obtained,  and  hence  the 
critical  temperature  and  pressure.  The  numbers  calculated  in  this  way 
are  critical  vol.  =  4  5,  critical  temp.  =  191  7°,  critical  pressure  =  26250  ; 
these  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  experimental  results  obtained  by 
Young.  L.  M.  J. 

Melting  Points  of  Organic  Substances.  By  Antoine  P.  N. 
Franchimont  {Rec.  Trav.  Chim,,  1897, 16,  126—161). — From  a  careful 
and  detailed  study  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  composition 
of  substances  and  their  melting  points,  the  author  deduces  certain 
rules,  to  which,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  doubtless  a 
number  of  these  will  disappear  on  closer  investigation. 

In  general,  the  melting  point  of  an  organic  compound  inerecues  (a) 
when  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  connected  to  the  same  carbon  atom  are 
replaced  by  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  (6)  when  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  the  groups  OH  or  NHg;  (c)  when  3  atoms  of  hydrogen 
connected  to  the  same  carbon  atom  are  replaced  by  a  nitrogen  atom ; 
and  decreases  when  an  atom  of  hydrogen  connected  to  an  oxygen  or 
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carbon  atom,  or  a  hydrogen  atom  of  an  NHj  group,  is  replaced  by  the 
group  CH3.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  connected  to  a  carbon  atom,  or 
in  an  NHg  group,  this  is  only  strictly  true  of  the  first  atom  replaced ; 
for  although'carbamide  melts  at  132°  and  methylcarbamide  at  102°, 
the  dimethyl  derivative  melts  at  180°. 

By  introducing  a  CHg  group  into  a  compound,  the  symmetry  of  the 
latter  is  more  or  less  altered,  and  this  fact  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
melting  point.  For  example,  in  malonic  acid,  the  symmetry  is  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  one  CH3  group,  and  is  re-established  by  a  second, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following. 

H       OOOH  CH3       COOH  CHg       COOH 

ceo 

H       COOH  (134°)        H       COOH  (130°)    CH3       COOH  (180°). 

The  effect  on  the  melting  point  is  a  lowering  in  the  first  place  but 
an  increase  in  the  se!^ond,  and  this  effect  is  more  marked  when  an 
ethyl  or  higher  alkyl  group  is  substituted  for  hydrogen  ;  ethylmalonic 
acid  melts  at  111*5°  and  the  diethyl  derivative  at  125°.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  by  the  partial  re-establishment  of  the  symmetry  of  a 
compound,  its  melting  point  is  increased. 

In  1872,  the  author,  in  conjunction  with  Zincke,  pointed  out  that 
nonylic  acid  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  octoic  acid,  so  that  in 
a  homologous  series  the  melting  point  is  not  always  augmented  with 
increase  in  carbon ;  and  the  possibility  was  suggested  that  acids  con- 
taining an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms  have  a  relatively  higher  melt- 
ing point  than  those  with  an  uneven  number.  A  similar  fact  is 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  normal  aliphatic  hydrocarbons,  where  in 
passing  from  a  hydrocarbon  with  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms  to 
the  next  higher  homologue  with  an  uneven  number,  the  melting  point 
does  increase,  but  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  passing  from  a  hydro- 
carbon with  an  uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms  to  the  next  higher 
member  with  an  even  number.  It  is  not  certain  if  this  phenomenon 
is  general  among  normal  aliphatic  compounds,  although  it  would  appear 
probable,  as  it  is  not  limited  to  the  above  examples.  Symmetry  here 
again  plays  an  important  part,  for  in  compounds  with  an  even 
number  of  carbon  atoms  (and  higher  melting  point),  the  symmetry  is 
more  perfect  than  in  those  with  an  uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms,  if 
a  molecule  is  considered  as  consisting  of  two  equal  parts  which  have 
a  symmetry  with  regard  to  a  plane  dividing  the  molecule  in  half. 

Concerning  the  effect  produced  on  the  melting  point  of  a  substance 
when  a  CH^  group  replaces  two  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  the  same 
carbon  atom  or  CH  replaces  three  hydrogens,  facts  which  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  are  almost  totally  wanting.  In  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons derived  from  saturated  ones  by  replacement  of  two  hydrogens 
of  a  CHg  group  by  CHg,  it  is  noticed  that  the  melting  point  decreases, 
and  where  the  unsaturated  is  derived  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon 
by  the  replacement  of  three  hydrogens  of  a  CH3  group  by  CH,  the 
melting  point  increases. 

The  substitution  of  one  hydrogen  atom  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  lowers  the  melting  point,  those  cases  in  which  an  elevation  has 
been  observed  being  exceptional,  and,  probably,  symmetry  again  plays 
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an  important  part.  More  than  one  halogen  atom  increases  the  melting 
point,  and  if  the  entering  atoms  are  attached  to  different  carbon  atoms 
the  relative  distance  has  an  effect. 

The  entrance  of  such  groups  as  NO,  NOH,  or  NOg  into  a  compound 
usually  produces  an  increase  in  the  melting  point.  A.  W.  C. 

Condensation  and  Critical  Phenomena  of  some  Substajices 
and  Mixtures.  By  J.  P.  Kuenbn  {PhiL  Mag.,  1897,  [v],  44, 
174 — 199). — A  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  paper  on  the 
critical  phenomena  of  ethane  and  nitrous  oxide  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  10). 
The  critical  values  obtained  for  the  ethane  (32-05°  and  48*8  atms.) 
differ  from  those  previously  obtained  by  other  observers,  and  the 
author  therefore  investigated  the  purity  of  ethane  produced  by  various 
methods.  He  considers  it  impossible  to  obtain  pure  ethane  by  the 
reduction  of  ethylic  iodide,  and  finds  that  the  purest  gas  is  ob- 
tained by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  acetate,  using  Murray's  method 
(Ti-ans.,  1892,  10). 

According  to  Dewar  (Abstr.,  1880,  843),  the  critical  temperature  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  acetylene  is  higher 
than  that  of  either  of  the  constituents,  but  this  result  is  found  to  be 
incorrect,  and  was  due  to  an  impurity  in  the  acetylene.  The  author 
finds  the  critical  temperature  and  pressure  of  carefully  purified  acety- 
lene to  be  35-25°  and  61*02  atmospheres  respectively,  and  for  the 
mixture  the  critical  temperature  lies  between  those  of  the  constituents. 
In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  ethane  and  acetylene,  the  critical  tempera- 
ture attains  a  minimum  value  for  the  mixture  containing  0*53  ethane 
with  0-47  acetylene,  which  is  also  very  nearly  the  mixture  possessing 
a  maximum  vapour  pressure.  Retrograde  condensation  of  the  first 
kind  was  also  well  observed  in  these  mixtures.  In  the  case  of  ethane 
and  carbonic  anhydride,  the  minimum  critical  temperature  occurs  for 
0'45  ethane,  and  maximum  vapour  pressure  for  0*30  ethane.  The 
author  applies  van  der  Waals'  equation  to  the  case  of  mixtures,  and, 
regarding  the  constant  Ux  to  be  given  by  the  expression  ax  =  a^(l  -  xf  + 
2aj.^(l  -x)  +  a^^,  with  a  similar  expression  for  bx,  deduces  the  values 
a^2  ^^^  ^12  from  the  critical  values  of  one  mixture,  and  from  these,  the 
critical  values  of  other  mixtures,  supposed  to  remain  undivided,  are 
calculated.  L.  M.  J. 

A  New  Form  of  Pyknometer.  By  J.  0.  Boot  {J,  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  1897, 19,  61 — 62). — A  great  inconvenience  in  using  the  ordinary 
form  of  specific  gravity  bottle  is  that,  on  drying  the  outside  or  during 
the  weighing,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  liable  to  run  out,  particularly 
if  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  higher  than  that  of  the  liquid.  The 
author  now  uses  a  double-walled  pyknometer,  in  which  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  is  carefully  exhausted.  This  apparatus  can  be 
carefully  dried  and  weighed  without  any  liquid  escaping  through  the 
capillary  tube.  L.  de  K. 

Contraction  of  some  Organic  Compounds  on  Solidification. 
By  Adolf  Heydweilleb  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem,,  1897,  [ii],  61,527— 540). 
— The  contraction  taking  place  on  the  solidification  of  benzene,  phenol, 
menthol,  thymol,  stearic  acid,  and  naphthalene  was  directly  measured 
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in  a  dilatometer.  The  differences  in  the  specific  volumes  of  the  liquid 
and  solid  t?/- Va  =  At;  were  as  follows: — For  benzene  at  5*35°,  between 
0-1219  and  01304 ;  for  phenol  at  4080°,  between  0-0461  and  00540  ; 
for  menthol  at  4137°,  between  00485  and  00653;  for  thymol  at 
49-41°,  between  00572  and  00709  ;  for  stearic  acid  01387  at  67*78°; 
and  for  naphthalene  at  79*86°,  between  0*1241  and  0*1454.      H.  C. 

Volume  of  Vapour  produced  ftom  One  Cubic  Centimetre  of 
a  Liquid  at  the  Boiling  Point.  By  J.  A.  Gboshans  {Ann.  Phya. 
Chem.,  1897,  [iil,  61,  780— 789).— The  volume  of  vapour  produced 
from  1  c.c.  of  a  liquid  at  the  boiling  point  T  in  absolute  temperature 
is  given  by  81*78  x  T/MV,  where  MVis  the  molecular  volume  of  the 
liquid.  For  compounds  of  similar  composition,  this  quantity  is  practi- 
cally constant,  but  varies  in  the  case  of  compounds  belonging  to  the 
same  homologous  series.  These  variations  are,  however,  accounted 
for  by  the  author  on  the  basis  of  his  previously  published  work  on 
homologous  compounds.  H.  C. 

Reciprocal  DifEUsion  of  Electrolytes  in  Dilute  Aqueoxis  Solu- 
tions. By  U.  Bbhn  {Ann.  Fhyn.  Chem.,  1897,  [ii],  62,  54—67).— 
The  author  determines  the  relative  amounts  of  the  ions  which  diffuse 
across  the  boundary  between  two  dilute  solutions  of  one  or  more 
binary  electrolytes.  As  cases  of  electrolytes  in  solutions  of  equal 
concentration,  the  two  combinations  of  HCl — LiCl  and  HNO3 — AgNOj 
were  selected.  These  were  taken  in  decinormal  solutions.  Diffusion 
under  the  influence  of  a  fall  in  concentration  was  studied  more  es- 
pecially with  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  containing  free  nitric  acid. 
The  theories  of  hydro-diffusion  developed  by  Nemst  and  Planck  were 
applied  to  the  results,  but  no  satisfactory  agreement  obtained,  a  fact 
which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  impossibility  of  sufficiently  preventing 
the  formation  of  currents  in  the  solutions.  H.  C. 

Difliision  CoefBLcients  of  Sodium  Chloride  Solutions  of 
various  Concentrations.  By  L.  Mabini  {Bend.  Accad.  Line,  1895, 
ii,  135 — 139). — Using  a  spectrometric  method  somewhat  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  Wiener  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  1893,  [ii],vol.  49),  the  author 
has  determined  the  diffusion  coefficient  of  sodium  chloride  in  2N,N,  N/2, 
and  N/5  aqueous  solutions  as  1*109,1*078,  1065,  and  1069  at  18° 
respectively.  W.  J.  P. 

The  Ionising  Power  of  Solvents.  By  W.  C.  Dampier  Whetham 
{Phil.  Mag.,  1897,  [v],  44,  1—9). — The  ionising  power  of  a  solvent 
was  shown  by  Nernst  to  be  intimately  connected  with  its  dielectric 
constant  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  266).  Of  all  liquids  hitherto  examined, 
water  possesses  the  highest  dielectric  constant  and  the  greatest  ionising 
power,  but  the  author  hoped  that,  by  examining  solutions  of  water  in 
other  liquids,  indication  of  its  dissociation  might  be  obtained.  Deter- 
minations were  made  of  the  resistances  of  various  solutions  of  water 
in  formic,  acetic,  and  trichloracetic  acids,  and  it  is  noticeable  that,  of 
these  solvents,  formic  acid  alone  possesses  a  dielectric  constant  ap-. 
proaching  that  of  water  (Z=62;  JrHa0  =  75*5°,  Thwing).  Curves 
of  conductivity  against  percentage  of  water  are  given,  which  show  that, 
in  the  acetic  and  trichloracetic  acid   solutions,   the    forms    of   the 
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ascending  and  descending  portions  are  totally  different ;  the  former, 
that  is  the  curve  for  the  solution  of  water  in  acid,  cutting  the  con- 
ductivity axis  at  right  angles  and  ascending  rapidly  when  the  con- 
centration reaches  10  to  20  per  cent.  With  formic  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ascending  portion  is  a  straight  line  to  60  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  although  it  does  not  resemble  the  descending  part,  it  shows  that 
even  dilute  solutions  of  water  in  formic  acid  have  considerable  con- 
ductivity. The  author  considers  that  these  solutions  are  essentially 
different  from  normal  electrolytic  solutions,  and  hence  that  the  water 
is  not  dissociated,  a  view  confirmed  by  cryoscopic  observations.  The 
conductivity  of  the  formic  acid  solutions,  however,  renders  it  probable, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  that,  in  a  solvent  of  higher  dielectric  constant, 
the  water  itself  would  be  dissociated.  L.  M.  J. 

AfBbiity  Constants  and  Heat  of  Dissociation  of  some  Nitrogen 
Acids.  By  E.  Baub  {Zeit.  phydhaL  Chem.,  1897,  23,  409—416).— 
Jahn  found  that  the  affinity  constant  of  the  first  five  fatty  acids 
increases  by  about  5  per  cent,  between  10°  and  40°,  whilst  Euler's 
results  show  that  that  of  the  aromatic  carboxy-acids  increases  by  about 
10  per  cent,  between  0°  and  50°.  As,  however,  some  nitrogen  com- 
pounds appear  to  have  a  greater  variability,  the  author  determined 
the  constant  for  nitrocarbamide,  NH^- CO'NH'NOg,  nitrourethane, 
EtO'CO-NH-NOg,  amidotetrazole,  CN^H-NH^  benzenesulphonitr- 
amine,  OgHg-SOg'NH'NOg,  and  their  sodium  salts.  The  conductivity 
was  measured  at  0°,  10°,  20°,  30°,  40°  and  50°  at  various  dilutions,  and 
the  affinity  constant  for  each  temperature  calculated  by  Ostwald's 
formula.  The  benzene  sulphonitramine,  however,  was  so  strongly 
dissociated  at  0°,  that  no  further  determinations  were  taken.  In 
each  case  investigated,  the  temperature  coefficient  was  very  great,  the 
constant  increasing  to  the  extent  of  85  per  cent,  for  20°  in  the  case  of 
nitrocarbamide  and  by  100  per  cent,  and  200  per  cent,  respectively 
for  40°  in  the  cases  of  nitrourethane  and  amidotetrazole.  If  this  high 
temperature  coefficient  should  prove  to  be  characteristic  of  compounds  in 
which  the  acidic  hydrogen  is  united  to  nitrogen,  it  might  prove  of 
service  in  the  determination  of  constitution.  The  heat  of  dissociation 
of  the  compounds  was  also  determined  by  Nemst's  equation  with  the 
following  results. 


Nitrocarbamide. 

Nitrourethane. 

Amidotetrazole. 

5° 
26* 

6477  cal. 
8640   „ 

3666  cal. 
2943   „ 

4724  cal. 
4693  „ 

L.  M.  J. 

Relation  between  the  Polymerisation  of  Liquids  and  their 
Power  of  Dissociating  Electrolytes.  By  Paul  Dutoit  and  Emil7 
A.  Aston  {Campt.  rend.,  1897,  125,  240— 243).— All  the  solvents 
which  yield  solutions  having  a  high  electrical  conductivity  contain  the 
hydroxy  1  group,  but  these  are  also  the  compounds  which,  according  to 
the  results  obtained  by  Bamsay  and  Shields,  and  other  evidence,  are 
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polymerised  in  the  liquid  state.  The  authors  have  determined  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  solutions  of  several  metallic  salts  and 
organic  acids  an  propionitrile,  acetone,  methyl  ethyl  ketone,  methyl 
propyl  ketone,  and  nitroethane,  which  are  not  hydrozyl  derivatives, 
but  yet  are  shown  by  evidence  of  various  kinds  to  be  polymerised  in 
the  Hquid  state.  In  all  cases,  the  conductivites  are  high,  and  these 
results,  when  compared  with  the  low  conductivities  observed  by 
Kablukoff  in  solutions  of  electrolytes  in  non-polymerised  solvents, 
seem  to  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  general  relation  between  the 
dissociating  power  of  a  solvent  and  its  polymerised  or  non-polymerised 
condition,  as  the  case  may  be.  C.  H.  B. 

DeoompoBition  of  Silver  Salts  by  Pressure.  By  J.  E.  Mters 
and  Feedinand  Braun  {Phil,  Mag,,  1897,  [v],  44,  172— 173).— It  has 
been  shown  by  Carey  Lea  that  silver  salts  may  be  decomposed  by 
pressure  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  86),  and  the  authors  determined  the  electro- 
motive force  developed  when  this  decomposition  is  effected  between 
silver  and  platinum  electrodes.  The  pressure  employed  was  about 
3000 — 6000  atmospheres,  and  the  E.M.F.  was  found  to  attain  a 
maximum  value  varying  with  the  salt,  and  being  approximately: 
silver  bromide,  0*07;  silver  chloride,  0*03;  and  silver  iodide,  0'04; 
the  values  being  given  in  terms  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniel I's  cell. 
Silver  nitrate  and  potassium  bromide  were  not  affected  singly,  but 
together  gave  an  E.M.F.  of  about  0*08.  The  resistance  also  in- 
creased considerably  during  the  compression.  L.  M.  J. 

Decomposition  of  Triglycerides  by  Bases  and  Dilute  Acids. 
By  Adolf  C.  Geitel  {J.  pr.  Chsm.,  1897,  [ii],56, 429— 456).— By  the 
application  of  the  law  of  mass  action  to  the  decomposition  of  tri- 
glycerides by  bases  and  acids,  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  decomposition,  and  therefore  the  formation,  of  these  com- 
pounds takes  place  in  stages,  the  reactions  being  all  bimolecular  in  the 
sense  of  the  equations, 

(0H)3  +  HAc  =  C3Hj(OH)2  Ac  +  HgO, 
(0H)2  Ac  +  HAc  =  C3H5(OH)  Acg  +  H^O, 
08H5(OH)  Ac2  +  HAc  =  C3HBAC3  +  HgO. 

Id  order  to  apply  the  law  of  mass  action  [to  each  of  the  separate 
reactions  in  the  mixture,  a  full  mathematical  consideration  of  the 
case  is  entered  on,  this  necessarily  taking  a  somewhat  complex  form. 

H.  C. 

Inversion  of  Sugcu*  by  Salts.  By  John  H.  Long  {J,  Amer,  Chem. 
Soc,,  1896,  18,  693— 717).— This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
previously  described  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  414).  A  20  per  cent,  solution 
of  sugar  was  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of  each  salt  and  heated 
at  85^,  the  progress  of  the  inversion  being  polarimetrically  determined 
at  intervals.  The  results  show  that,  with  most  of  the  salts,  the 
inversion  coefficient  varies  with  the  time.  In  the  case  of  alum,  it  is 
constant  throughout;  with  ferrous  sulphate,  ferrous  ammonium  sul- 
phate, zinc  sulphate,  and  cadmium  chloride,  it  increases  slowly ;  with 
manganouB  sulphate,  manganous  chloride,  and  lead  nitrate  it  increases 
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rapidly;  whilst  with  ferrous  chloride,  ferrous  bromide,  and  ferrous 
iodide,  it  decreases  rapidly.  This  irregular  behaviour  probably  bears 
some  relation  to  the  stability  of  the  salts  in  aqueous  or  weak  sac- 
charine solutions.  The  solutions  of  the  last  three  salts  become 
turbid  at  first  but  clear  afterwards,  whilst  in  the  solutions  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  the  turbidity  is  persistent. 
Manganous  sulphate  is  also  slightly  decomposed  and  the  decomposition 
increases  with  time  and  temperature.  The  solutions  with  manganous 
chloride,  cadmium  chloride,  and  lead  nitrate  remain  clear,  but  the  first 
soon  loses  its  pink  colotu*  and  this  is  not  restored  on  cooling.  Here 
obviously  some  change  in  the  form  of  combination  of  the  manganese 
has  taken  place  and  probably  in  most  cases  formation  of  compounds  of 
the  base  with  the  sugar  interferes  with  the  regularity  of  the  rate  of 
inversion.  E.  W.  W. 

Washing  Bottle  for  Gases.  By  Sebastiano  Famulabi  {Oazzetta^ 
1897,  27,  ii,  58 — 59). — ^This  is  a  description  of  a  simple  washing 
bottle  for  gases  in  which  the  author  states  that  the  gas  is  caused 
to  pass  twice  through  the  same  washing  liquor. 

W.  J.  P. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


The  Cotmnencement  of  the  Combination  of  Hydrogen  with 
Oxygen.  By  Mabgellin  P.  E.  Bebthelot  {Compt,  rend,,  1897,  125, 
271 — 275). — The  author  has  made  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  on  the  combination 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  gaseous 
mixture  is  contained.  In  all  cases,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  were 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of  the  former  and  1  volume 
of  the  latter.  In  contact  with  dry  barium  oxide,  there  is  no  combina- 
tion at  the  ordinary  temperature,  nor  at  100°  or  182°;  but  at  250°, 
77  per  cent,  of  the  gaseous  mixture  disappeared  in  5  hours,  and  at 
280°,  the  whole  of  the  gas  disappeared  after  26  hours.  Further  experi- 
ments showed,  however,  that  at  first  the  oxygen  disappears  more  rapidly 
than  the  hydrogen,  part  of  it  combining  with  the  barium  oxide  to 
form  the  peroxide,  which  is  subsequently  reduced  by  the  hydrogen. 
At  280°,  for  example,  all  the  oxygen  disappeared  after  5  hours,  but  16 
per  cent,  of  the  hydrogen  remained  ;  the  latter  was,  however,  gradu- 
ally absorbed.  The  influence  of  the  barium  oxide  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  exerted  by  platinum. 

Potassium  hydroxide  behaves  similarly,  combination  taking  place 
slowly  at  250°,  and  somewhat  rapidly  at  280 — 300°.  The  glass  is  some- 
what strongly  attacked  and  alkali  manganates  derived  from  the  man- 
ganese in  the  glass  are  formed.  In  this  case,  also,  the  oxygen  at  first 
disappears  more  rapidly  than  the  hydrogen,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
peroxides  and  manganates. 

Direct  experiments  show  that  in  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  glass  absorbs  relatively  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen, 
but  no  such  absorption  takes  place  with  a  larger  proportion  of  water. 
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The  intermediate  formation  of  alkali  peroxides  no  doubt  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  heated 
in  glass  vessels.  0.  H.  B. 

Meotrolytio  Formation  of  Persulphuric  Acid.  By  Franz 
RiCHARZ  (Ber.,  1897,  30,  1826— 1827).— Apropos  of  Nernst's  lecture 
(this  vol.,  ii,394),  the  author  recalls  the  fact  that  already  in  1884 — 1888, 
he  had  investigated  and  explained  the  above  reaction.  He  has 
also  shown  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  585)  that,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
attainment  of  a  potential  difference  of  1  '08  volts,  is  characterised,  not 
only  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  strength  of  the  current  (as  was  observed 
long  ago  by  Helmholtz),  but  also  by  the  setting-in  at  the  cathode  of 
the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  reduction  of  dissolved  neutral 
oxygen.  C.  F.  B. 

Atomic  Weights  of  Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  and  Silver.  By  Anatole 
Leduc  (Compt.  rend.,  1897,  126,  299— 301).— Taking  0  =  16  and 
0  =  12*004,  the  author's  determinations  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  gases,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  molecular  volume  of  nitrogen  is  higher 
than  that  of  carbonic  oxide  {Compt.  rend.,  125,  297),  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  N=  14*005.  Stas  found  N=  14  044,  but  if  his  results 
are  corrected  for  the  oxygen  probably  present  in  the  silver  used,  the 
number  becomes  N=  14*002.  Adopting  the  author's  value  for  N,  the 
ratio  Ag :  NO3  is  1  *7404,  whereas  the  later  experiments  of  Stas  give 
1*7400. 

The  numbers  finally  adopted  by  the  author  are,  0  =  16*00,  N  =  14  005, 
H=10076,  01  =  35*47,  and  Ag  =  107*916.  0.  H.  B. 

The  Different  Varieties  of  Carbon  (Amorphous,  Graphite, 
Diamond).  By  Henri  Moissan  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1896,  [  vii],  8,  289— 
305,306—347  and466— 558).— AfuU  account  is  given  of  the  methods  of 
production,  modes  of  occurrence,  and  general  properties  of  various  forms  of 
carbon,  the  first  of  the  three  papers  dealing  solely  with  the  element  in 
the  amorphous  state.  Oarbon  prepared  by  the  following  methods  was 
studied,  (1)  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  petroleum ;  (2)  by  the  in- 
complete combustion  of  acetylene  ;  (3)  by  the  decomposition  of  acetylene 
by  detonation  with  mercuric  fulminate ;  (4)  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  starch ;  (5)  by  the  action  of  ferric  chloride  on  anthracene  at 
180° ;  (6)  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  tetriodide  at  200° ;  (7)  by  the 
action  of  light  on  carbon  tetriodide ;  (8)  by  the  action  of  a  Smithson 
couple  on  a  solution  of  carbon  protoiodide  in  carbon  bisulphide ;  (9)  by 
the  action  of  zinc  filings  on  carbon  tetriodide;  (10)  by  the  action  of 
magnesium  on  a  solution  of  the  tetriodide  in  carbon  bisulphide^  and  (11) 
by  the  action  of  boron  at  a  red  heat  on  carbonic  anhydride.  The 
carbon  prepared  by  all  these  methods  was  amorphous  and  always  more 
or  less  impure,  its  complete  purification  being,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  great  tenacity  with  which  it 
retains  water,  traces  of  hydrocarbons,  and  small  quantities  of  the 
elements  present  during  its  separation,  such  as  iodine,  lead,  zinc,  &c. 
Methods  (4)  and  (5)  yielded  mixtures  of  organic  compounds  rich  in  carbon, 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  element  even  moderately 
pure  in  the  amorphous  state.     The  density  of  amorphous  carbon,  by 
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whatever  method  prepared,  is  always  less  than  2,  being  1*76  in  the  case 
of  the  purest,  non-ignited  lampblack.  When  heated,  amorphous  carbon 
undergoes  polymerisation,  its  ignition  point  in  oxygen  being  raised 
and  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  chromic  acid  mixture  increased. 

The  second  paper  deals  with  graphite,  the  first  chapter  containing 
an  account  of  samples  obtained  from  Ceylon,  Borrowdale,  Ticonderoga, 
Greenville,  Omeansk,  Mugrau,  Scbarzbach  and  Karsok  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  165),  from  an  American  pegmatite  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  182),  and 
from  Blue  Earth  from  the  Cape  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  285).  The  nature 
of  the  carbon  existing  in  meteoric  irons  is  also  discussed  (Abstr.,  1893, 
ii,  288,  475  ;  1896,  ii,  194).  In  the  second  chapter,  the  rates  of  oxida- 
tion, the  ignition  points,  and  the  densities  of  artificially  prepared  samples 
of  graphite  are  given  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  219),  and  the  displacement  of 
carbon  in  fused  cast-iron  by  boron  and  silicon  is  described  (Abstr.,  1895, 
ii,  220).  The  properties  of  graphite  separated  from  iron  are  also  given 
(Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  220).  The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  intumescent  graphite  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  320 ;  1895,  ii,  221). 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  paper,  the  author  gives  the  ^ro- 
perties  of  the  diamond  and  the  composition  of  the  ash  left  on  ignition 
(Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  319) ;  the  occurrence  of  diamonds  in  the  Blue  Earth 
from  the  Cape,  in  sand  from  Brazil,  and  in  the  meteorite  of  Canon 
Diablo  is  also  discussed  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  285  ;  1897,  ii,  46 ;  1893,  ii, 
288,  and  1896,  ii,  194).  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  solubility 
of  carbon  in  various  metals  at  ordinary  pressures  and  the  formation  of 
definite  carbides  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  275 ;  1894,  ii,  452  ;  1895,  ii,  272, 
501 ;  1896,  ii,  364,  419,  422,  423,  428,  606,  608,  609,  and  650).  The 
third  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  effect  of  high  temperatures  on 
the  different  forms  of  carbon  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  42),  and  of  the  proper- 
ties of  its  vapour  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  164).  In  the  fourth  chapter, 
numerous  experiments  on  the  artificial  production  of  diamonds  are  de- 
tailed (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  275  ;  1894,  ii,  189;  1895,  ii,  644),  whilst  the 
fifth  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  method  adopted  for  the  com- 
bustion of  artificially  prepared  diamonds.  A.  C.  C. 

Electrolytic  Preparation  of  a  New  Glass  of  Oxidising  Sub- 
stcuices.     By  Emil  J.  Constam  and  Arthub  von  Hansen  (ZeU,Jur 
Mektrocheniy  1896,  3>  137). — It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  alkali  car- 
bonates will,  in  very  concentrated  solutions,  dissociate  into  the  ions 
+  - 

M  and  MCO3,  and  that  the  latter  will  unite  to  form  percarbonates, 
MgCgOg,  when  liberated  by  electrolysis  at  the  anode.  When  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  potassium  carbonate  is  electrolysed,  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  diminishes  as  the  temperature  falls,  ceasing  almost  completely 
at  -  10^.  At  the  same  time,  the  precipitate  of  potassium  hydrogen 
carbonate,  which  at  first  forms  at  the  anode,  is  replaced  by  a  bluish, 
amorphous  powder  consisting  of  potassium  percarbonate.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  result,  the  solution  must  be  saturated  and  the  tempera- 
ture not  allowed  to  rise  above  -  10°  to  -  15°.  The  current  density 
has  no  very  marked  influence  on  the  result.  The  dried  product  is  a 
bluish-white,  amorphous,  deliquescent  powder,  which  is  decomposed, 
when  gently  heated,  into  potassium  carbonate,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
oxygen.     It  dissolves  almost  without  decomposition  in  ice-cold  water, 
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but  is  decomposed  by  water  at  tbe  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  some- 
what soluble  in  alcohol.  It  liberates  iodine  from  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  especially  after  acidification,  oxidises  lead  sulphide  to 
sulphate,  bleaches  indigo,  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  and  reduces  the  per- 
oxides of  manganese  and  lead,  and  silver  oxide,  forming  the  corres- 
ponding carbonates  and  liberating  oxygen.  With  caustic  potash,  or 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  substance, 
dried  over  phosphoric  anhydride,  contains  from  63"59  to  77'91  per 
cent,  of  potassium  percarbonate,  the  remainder  being  potassium  car- 
bonate, bicarbonate,  and  water.  Rubidium  percarbonate  was  obtained 
in  a  similar  way.  The  sodium  and  ammonium  salts  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  state  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  solubilities 
of  the  carbonates.  T.  E. 

Double  Halogen  Salts  of  Caesiuin  and  Bubidium.  By  Horace 
L.  Wells  and  H.  W.  Foote  (Amer,  J,  Sci.,  1897,  3,  461— 465).— The 
authors  have  prepared  the  rubidium  antimony  chloride  described  by 
Remsen  and  Saunders  {Amer.  CJiem,  Jl,  14, 155)  to  which  they  gave  the 
formula  23£rbCl,10SbOl3;  the  salt  is  not  altered  by  recrystailisation 
under  varying  conditions  from  strong  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
from  a  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  alcohol ;  from  this  the  authors 
conclude  that  the  substance  is  not  a  mixture  of  two  simpler  salts. 
The  results  obtained  on  analysis  agree  more  closely  with  the  formula 
7Rb01,3SbGls,  but  the  differences  between  the  two  formulee  in 
percentage  composition  are  so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  be- 
tween them  by  means  of  chemical  analysis. 

Rubidium  antimony  oxj/c/doride,  2RbCl,SbCl3,SbOCl,  is  obtained 
when  the  preceding  salt  is  crystallised  from  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  it  crystallises  in  short,  colourless  prisms. 

The  double  chlorides  of  bismuth  and  caesium  described  by  Remsen 
and  Brigham  are  formed  under  the  following  conditions.  The  salt 
3CsCl,BiGl3,  separates  in  colourless  plates  when  caesium  chloride  (50 
grams),  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  is  mixed  with  bismuth  chloride  (1 
to  25  grams).  The  salt,  3CsGl,2£iCl3,  obtained  when  bismuth  chloride 
(50  grams)  is  mixed  with  caesium  chloride  (1  to  80  grams),  crystallises 
in  pale,  yellow  needles. 

Cataiwfn  bismiUh  iodide^  30sI,2Bil3,  is  the  only  double  iodide  the 
authors  were  able  to  prepare ;  it  is  obtained  under  all  conditions  when 
the  two  iodides  are  mixed,  and  is  a  bright  red  to  reddish-brown,  crystal- 
line precipitate  which  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble,  especially  in  an 
excess  of  caesium  iodide.  £.  C.  R. 

Silver  Peroxynitrate.  By  Eduabd  Mulder  {Rec.  Trav.  Chim., 
1897,  16,  57 — 112). — Continuing  his  researches  on  the  black,  crystal- 
line compound  of  the  formula  Ag7N0^^  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  561),  the  author 
has  submitted  it  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  finds  that  it  decomposes 
at  a  relatively  low  temperature,  giving  off  oxygen.  In  the  first  series 
of  experiments,  extending  over  90  days,  the  substance  was  heated  in  a 
slow  current  of  dry  air  at  a  temperature  of  52^  to  commence  with,  this 
temperature  being  gradually  increased  to  185^.  A  total  loss  in  weight 
corresponding  with  5  atoms  of  oxygen  was  observed,  but  the  elimina- 
tion of  oxygen  does  not  proceed  regularly,  apparently  taking  place  in 
at  least  two  phases.     Three  atoms  of  oxygen  are  lost  at  51—60°,  but 
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whereas  the  first  disappears  after  11  hours,  and  the  second  after  a 
farther  17 hours  heating,  the  third  atom  requires  63  hours;  the  tem- 
perature has  to  be  considerably  raised  before  the  remaining  atoms  are 
driven  off. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, more  care  being  taken  to  exclude  moisture,  which  has  apparently 
a  notable  influence  on  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  the  substance  ;  the 
results  are  much  more  regular  than  in  the  first  case,  this  being  prob- 
ably due  to  the  absence  of  moisture. 

The  substance,  Agi-NO^j,  may  be  regarded  as  a  molecular  combina- 
tion of  silver  peroxide,  AggO^,  and  a  silver  dioxynitrate  of  the  compo- 
sition AgNOg,  which  gives  a  formula  SAggOjiAgNO^ ;  this  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  valencies  ordinarily  ascribed  to  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, but  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  salt  of  an  acid,  HKO^,  a 
substance  not  known  at  present.  In  general,  the  stability  of  a  sub- 
stance containing  a  large  number  of  oxygen  atoms  decreases  with 
increase  in  oxygen,  so  that  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the 
substance  Ag^NO^^  would  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  di- 
oxynitrate AgNOg.  The  initial  decomposition  may  be  therefore  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation  3Agjj02,AgN05«3Ag202,AgN03  +  20. 

If,  after  elimination  of  two  oxygen  atoms,  the  residue  is  treated 
with  water,  an  amount  of  silver  nitrate  is  extracted  corresponding  with 
17 '8  per  cent,  of  the  original  substance ;  the  formula  3Ag202,AgN05  re- 
quires 17*98  per  cent.  After  the  silver  nitrate  has  been  removed,  the  resi- 
due is  found  to  resemble  graphite  in  appearance,  is  comparatively  stable, 
and  has  the  formula  Ag20,5Ag202)  but  is  in  all  probability  a  mixture 
of  the  ordinary  oxide  and  a  silver  peroxide,  which  does  not  resemble 
the  one  described  by  £erthelot,  nor  has  it  a  red  colour  like  that  de- 
scribed by  lies  {Eng.  and  Min.  Joum,,  1884,  297).  The  presence  of 
the  ordinary  oxide  of  silver  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
initial  decomposition  already  mentioned  is  accompanied  by  a  secondary 
one,  namely,  the  action  of  the  oxygen  liberated  from  the  peroxynitrate 
on  the  silver  peroxide,  according  to  the  equation  AgNOc.SAgjOj* 
AgNOg  +  2Agfi  +  Agfi,  +  2O2. 

On  heating  the  peroxide,  silver  oxide,  AgjO,  is  left,  which  has  also 
the  appearance  of  graphite,  and  is  more  stable  than  the  ordinary 
variety  of  this  oxide,  not  being  decomposed  below  a  temperature  of  300°. 

The  author  speculates  on  the  possible  existence  of  acids  such  as 
HNO5  and  HNO4,  and  their  corresponding  anhydrides,  NjO^  and  NjO., 

A.  W.  O. 

Precipitated  Galoium  Carbonate.  By  Max  Adler  {Zeit,  angw. 
Chem,,  1897,  14,  431 — 434). — The  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  the  aragonite  form  is  determined  by  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tions, the  concentration,  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  preci- 
pitation takes  place,  and  by  the  pressure.  In  the  preparation  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  from  solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, the  temperature  at  which  the  aragonite  form  is  converted  into 
the  calcite  form  is  increased  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  an  incnase 
in  the  concentration  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  than  by  an  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  the  calcium  chloride.  Using  the  ammonium 
carbonate'  of  such  a  concentration  that  on  adding  the  calcium  chloride 
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a  thick,  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained,  the  limit  of  temperature  for  the 
ammonium  carbonate  solution  is  32%  whilst  the  calcium  chloride  may  be 
used  boiling.  With  dilute  solutions  at  the  same  temperature,  the  arago- 
nite  crystals  are  at  once  converted  into  calcite ;  the  limit  of  temperature 
for  weak  solutions  is  22%  and  the  lower  the  temperature  the  smaller 
and  more  stable  are  the  crystals  of  aragonite.  The  presence  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  in  the  solution  determines  the  formation  of  calcite, 
and  this  explains  the  formation  of  calcite  when  the  ammonium  carbon- 
ate is  at  a  high  temperature,  as  it  is  then  decomposed,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  anhydride.  Precipitated  aragonite,  when  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  5 — 6  atmospheres,  is  converted  into  calcite.  The  aragonite 
form  is  more  stable  when  the  solution  is  alkaline  with  an  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  also  when  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
water  containing  calcium  sulphate  instead  of  with  pure  water.  When 
the  aragonite  prepared  from  calcium  chloride  and  ammonium  carbonate 
is  separated  from  the  mother  liquor  and  heated  to  60%  it  is  converted 
into  calcite ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  aragonite  precipitated  by  sodium 
carbonate  can  be  heated  to  100°  without  change.  E.  C.  R 

Action  of  Cupric  Hydroxide  on  Silver  Nitrate  Solutions.  By 
Paul  Sabatiee  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  126,  175— 178).— When  silver 
oxide  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  an  excess  of  cupric  nitrate,  the  greenish- 
blue  precipitate  that  forms  is  not  copper  hydroxide,  as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  but  is  a  basic  cupric  nitrate,  Cu(N03)2,30u(On)2.  All 
the  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  form  of  nitrate.  When  the  silver  oxide 
and  cupric  nitrate  are  in  equal  molecular  proportions,  the  product  is  a 
mixed  basic  nitrate  of  silver  and  copper,  3CuO,2AgN03,3H20.  When 
the  silver  oxide  is  in  excess,  the  same  product  is  obtained  mixed  with 
unaltered  oxide. 

When  blue  cupric  hydroxide  is  added  to  silver  nitrate  solution,  the 
mixed  basic  nitrate  is  obtained  in  microscopic  needles.  Neither  cupric 
oxide  nor  the  hydroxide  Cu^H^Og  (this  vol.,  ii,  491)  has  any  action  on 
the  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  if  the  blue  hydroxide  is  mixed  with 
either  of  them,  the  brown  compound  remains  unchanged  and  is  readily 
separated  from  the  basic  salt  by  levigation. 

The  basic  silver  copper  nitrate  forms  blue-violet  prisms,  highly  elon- 
gated and  terminated  by  a  base  normal  to  the  edges,  or  by  a  strongly 
inclined  face.  It  is  stable  in  dry  air,  but  when  heated  loses  water 
and  decomposes  into  cupric  oxide  and  silver  nitrate.  Hot  water  de- 
composes it  at  once  into  brown  cupric  hydroxide  and  silver  nitrate,  and 
cold  water  very  slowly  produces  the  same  change.  Cupric  nitrate 
solution  converts  it  into  basic  cupric  nitrate,  and  the  silver  nitrate  is 
dissolved.  The  double  basic  salt  may  be  regarded  as  the  compound 
Cu(N03)2}3CuO,  in  which  1  atom  of  copper  has  been  displaced  by  2 
atoms  of  silver,  but  the  two  basic  salts  are  far  from  being  isomorphous. 

C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  Thallium  by  Mectrolysis.  By  Feitz  Foebsteb 
{Zeit.  cmorg.  Chem.,  1897,  16,  71 — 74). — ^Thallium  chloride  is  prepared 
from  the  flue-dust  of  pyrites  burners  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  flue-dust  with  salt,  then  reconverting  the  product  into  sul« 
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phate  and  again  precipitating  with  salt,  the  chloride  thus  obtained  being 
heated  with  double  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  con- 
vert it  into  the  normal  sulphate  until  copious  acid  fumes  are  given  off. 
A  saturated  solution  of  the  cold  product  is  employed  for  the  electro- 
lysis. If  too  small  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  brown  thal- 
lium sesquioxide  is  deposited  at  the  anode  owing  to  the  hydrolysis  of 
thallium  sulphate.  The  cathode  consists  of  a  circular  ring  of  thin 
copper  plate  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass  vessel  containing  the 
electrolyte,  two  anodes  of  platinum  foil  being  supported  above  it ; 
in  order  to  prevent  short  circuiting,  the  electrolyte  is  stirred  by  means 
of  a  glass  stirrer  which  revolves  between  the  anode  and  cathode  and  is 
driven  by  a  fan.  The  stirring  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  employed 
in  Ostwald's  thermostat.  A  current  density  of  1'3 — 1*5  ampere  per 
square  decimetre  and  a  potential  difference  of  3*5  volts,  is  employed  ; 
30 — 50  grams  of  thallium  chloride  are  then  electrolysed  in  about  3 
hours.  The  deposit  of  thallium  is  washed  with  water,  dried  by  pressing 
between  filter  paper,  and  fused  under  potassium  cyanide.  The  metallic 
regulus  is  preserved  in  a  sealed  tube  under  a  solution  of  thallium 
hydroxide.  It  does  not  contain  any  recognisable  quantities  of  lead  or 
arsenic.  E.  0.  B.. 

Compounds  of  Hydrazine  with  Mercury  Salts.  By  Kabl 
A.  HoFMANN  and  E.  0.  Mabbubg  (jBen,  1897,  30,  2019— 2022).— The 
authors  have  prepared  several  hydrazine  derivatives  of  mercury  salts 
which  are,  in  their  opinion,  analogous  to  the  well-known  mercuri- 
ammonium  compounds.  When  mercuric  chloride  and  hydrazine 
hydrate  are  brought  together  in  solution  in  alcohol  and  ether,  a  com- 
pound of  the  formula  NgH^HgClg  is  precipitated  ;  it  is  moderately 
stable  when  dry,  but  unstable  when  moist,  and  decomposes  rapidly 
when  heated,  but  does  not  explode.  When  this  compound  is  shaken 
with  water,  or  when  sodium  acetate  is  added. to  the  mixed  aqueous 
solutions  of  hydrazine  sulphate  and  mercuric  chloride,  an  unstable 
yellow  compound,  !N'2H2Hg20l2,  is  produced  which  explodes  when 
heated  or  struck,  and  rapidly  decomposes  when  moist,  nitrogen  being 
evolved  and  mercury  and  calomel  left.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  always  leaves  a  small  residue  of  calomel.  Alkalis 
decompose  it  rapidly.  These  two  compounds  appear  to  be  strictly 
analogous  to  the  fusible  and  infusible  white  precipitates,  2NH3,HgC]2 
andNH2HgCl. 

Somewhat  similar  compounds  have  also  been  obtained  from  mercuric 
nitrate.  The  substance  N2H4Hg(N03)2  is  formed  as  a  curdy  precipi- 
tate when  hydrazine  nitrate  and  mercuric  nitrate  are  mixed  in  aqueous 
solution  ;  it  is  not  explosive,  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  When  hydrazine  nitrate  reacts 
with  mercurous  nitrate  in  aqueous  solution,  an  amorphous,  white  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  which  consists  of  the  compound  N2H^Hg2(NOjj)2 ; 
in  pure  water,  it  rapidly  decomposes  with  separation  of  mercury,  and 
it  does  not  explode  when  heated.  This  is  the  only  known  ammoniacal 
derivative  of  a  mercurous  salt,  the  others  which  have  been  described 
having  been  proved  to  be  mixtures  of  mercury  with  the  corresponding 
mercuric  derivative.  A.  H. 
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Condition  in  which  Elements  other  than  Gcurbon  exist  in 
Iron  and  Steel.  By  Adolphe  Cabnot  and  Goutal  {CompL  rend,, 
1897,  126,  148—152,  and  213— 216).— When  iron  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  out  of  contact  with  air,  the  greater  part  of 
the  silicon  is  left  undissolved  in  the  form  of  an  iron  silicide,  FeSi. 
The  remainder  of  the  silicon  is  converted  into  the  hydroxide,  SiO(OH)2, 
and  seems  to  exist  in' the  iron  in  the  form  of  silicides  intermediate  be- 
tween FogSig  and  Fe^^Sig.  When  the  iron  contains  manganese,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  latter  is  found  in  combination  with  the  silicon  in  the 
insoluble  residue,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  silicon  combines 
with  manganese  in  preference  to  combining  with  iron. 

When  iron  and  steel  are  heated  with  dilute  acids,  almost  all  the 
sulphur  is  converted  into  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  when  the  solvent  is 
a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  solution  of  cupric  potassium  chloride,  all  the 
sulphur  remains  in  the  insoluble  residue,  partly  as  iron  sulphide,  but 
often  mainly  as  cupric  sulphide.  Direct  experiment  shows  that  the 
copper  solution  has  no  action  on  ferrous  sulphide,  and  it  follows  that 
the  suphur  is  partly  present  in  the  metal  in  the  form  of  some  other 
sulphide.  Direct  experiment  shows  that  the  sulphur  in  combination 
with  copper  in  the  residue  is  equivalent  to  the  manganese  present  in 
the  iron  or  steel,  and  hence  it  would  seem  that  part  of  the  sulphur 
exists  in  the  iron  or  steel  in  the  form  of  manganese  sulphide,  MnS,  and 
that,  at  high  temperatures,  sulphur  combines  with  manganese  in  pre- 
ference to  iron,  a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the  known  use  of 
spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese  for  eliminating  sulphur  from  cast-iron. 

When  the  solvent  is  neutral  cupric  potassium  chloride  solution,  all 
the  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  residue  in  the  form  of  iron  phosphide, 
FogP,  identical  with  that  described  by  Schneider  ;  arsenic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  completely  dissolved  by  the  copper  solution,  but  if  the  solvent 
is  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  air  is  excluded,  all  the  arsenic  remains 
as  such  in  the  residue,  and  presumably  exists  uncombined  in  the  metal, 
mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  the  iron. 

Manganese,  when  in  small  quantity,  is  present  in  the  form  of  silicide 
or  sulphide,  but  when  in  larger  quantity,  part  of  it  is  either  dissolved 
in  or  is  combined  with  the  iron,  and  the  method  of  examination 
adopted  is  unable  to  determine  the  exact  condition. 

Copper  is  found  as  such  in  the  residue  left  when  the  iron  or  steel  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  acids  out  of  contact  with  air.  Titanium  behaves 
similarly  with  either  solvent.  It  follows  that  copper  and  titanium 
both  exist  as  such  in  the  iron  or  steel. 

Nickel  is  partially  attacked  by  dilute  acids,  even  out  of  contact  with 
air,  but  the  nickel  left  in  the  residue  is  in  the  metallic  state,  and  is 
free  from  iron.  Probably,  therefore,  it  is  simply  mixed  with  or  dis- 
solved in  the  iron. 

Chrome-steels  are  readily  attacked  by  acids  if  they  are  highly  carbu- 
retted,  but  not  otherwise,  and  the  composition  of  the  residues  indicates 
that  the  chromium  is  present  in  the  form  of  chromium-iron  carbides. 

Tungsten  is  left  undissolved  by  dilute  acids,  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pound FcgW,  and  molybdenum  is  left  in  the  form  of  the  compound 
Fe^Moj.     Both  these  compounds,  therefore,  exist  in  the  iron  or  steel. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Chromium.  By  Henri  Moissan  {Ann.  Chim,  Pht/s.,  1896,  [vii],  8, 
559 — 570). — The  preparation  of  pure  chromium  is  fully  described  and 
its  chief  properties  given  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  281  ;  1894,  ii,  452). 

A.  C.  O. 

Arsenothiomolybdates.  By  Eudolph  F.  Weinland  and  Karl 
SoMMER  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,,  1897,  16,  42—65). — Sodium  pyrothio- 
araenothiomolybdate,  As2Si^(MoS3)2Na4+14H20,  is  obtained  by  adding 
molybdenum  trisulphide  (2  mols.)  to  a  solution  of  sodium  thioarsenate 
(1  mol.)  heated  on  the  water  bath ;  a  portion  of  the  trisulphide 
remains  undissolved,  and  a  brown  bye-product  is  also  formed.  The 
filtrate,  on  evaporation,  yields  the  salt  mixed  with  the  brown,  amor- 
phous bye-product,  which,  although  insoluble  in  water,  is  easily 
soluble  in  a .  solution  of  the  salt ;  the  two  are  most  conveniently 
separated  by  dissolving  the  crude  salt  in  a  large  quantity  of  ice-cold 
water,  when  the  brown  bye-product  remains  for  the  most  part  un- 
dissolved. The  salt  is  also  formed  on  boiling  a  solution  of  sodium 
pyrothioarsenate  with  molybdenum  trisulphide,  but  large  quantities 
of  bye-products  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  can,  however,  be 
easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  adding  salicylic  acid  (1  mol.)  to  a 
solution  of  molybdenum  trisulphide  (1  mol.)  in  sodium  thioarsenate 
(1  mol.),  and  precipitating  the  clear  filtrate  with  alcohol.  It  crys- 
tallises in  lustrous,  dark  red,  six-sided  prisms,  gradually  decomposes 
when  dry,  and  is  then  no  longer  entirely  soluble  in  water,  is  not 
hygroscopic,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  105°.  It  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  precipitation  of  a  reddish-brown  sulphide,  and  gives  characteristic 
coloured  precipitates  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts.  This  salt  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  arsenic  pentasulphide  on  sodium 
thiomolybdate.  Thepotassium  salt,  with  8H2O,  which  can  be  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sodium  salt,  crystallises  in  bright  red, 
slender  needles,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  has 
properties  like  those  of  the  sodium  salt.  The  ammonium  salt,  with 
5H2O,  is  best  prepared  by  adding  salicylic  acid  (4  mols.)  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  ammonium  pyrothioarsenate  and  ammonium  thio- 
molybdate, and  then  precipitating  with  alcohol ;  it  crystallises  in 
slender,  scarlet  needles,  is  very  unstable,  and  cannot  be  obtained  pure. 
The  aqueous  solution  quickly  decomposes  with  evolution  of  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  haHum  salt,  with  HHgO,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  arsenic  pentasulphide  in  a  solution  of  barium  thiomolybdate, 
and  cooling  the  filtrate  to  -  15°.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  molybdenum  trisulphide  on  barium  thioarsenate,  as  under  these 
conditions  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  a  double  salt  of  barium  thio- 
arsenate and  barium  thioarsenite  is  formed.  It  crystallises  in  slender, 
red  needles,  and  when  recrystallised  partially  decomposes  with  separa- 
tion of  sulphur. 

Sodium  metathioarsenothiomolyhdaUj  A8S3(MoS3)Na  +  6H2O,  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  above  sodium  pyrothioarsenothiomolybdate  with 
salicylic  acid  (1^  mol.)  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  40 — 50°.  The 
clear  solution  is  precipitated  with  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  dilute  alcohol  and  then  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  extract  the 
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sodium  salicylate  and  undecomposed  pyrosalt.  It  is  an  amorphous, 
cherry-red  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  and  ammonia.  The  potassium  salt,  with  ^H^O,  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sodium  salt,  is  an  amorphous,  red 
powder. 

Potassium  pyrothioarsefUhoxi/thiomoli/hdate,  As^{Mo^fi^)K^  +  GHgO, 
is  obtained  by  boiling  arsenic  pentasulphide  (1  mol.)  with  a  solution 
of  molybdenum  trisulphide  (2  mols.)  in  potassium  hydroxide  (4  mols.). 
On  concentrating  the  solution,  potassium  pyrothioarsenothiomolybdate 
first  crystallises  out,  and  on  further  concentrating  the  mother  liquors 
the  salt  separates  in  slender  needles ;  it  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  arsenic  pentasulphide  on  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  crystallises  in  yellow,  slender,  six-sided  needles, 
is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  when  the  solution  is  treated 
with  acetic  acid  it  gradually  becomes  dark  red ;  this  reaction  is 
characteristic  of  the  oxythiomolybdates.  With  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  gives  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate,  also  characteristic  precipi- 
tates with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  salt 
with  lOH^O,  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium  thiomolybdate 
with  dipotassium  arsenate,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles.  The  sodium 
salt,  with  I5H2O,  is  obtained  by  boiling  ammonium  thiomolybdate 
(2  mols.)  with  sodium  hydroxide  (4  mols.)  until  all  the  ammonium 
sulphide  is  driven  off,  and  then  adding  arsenic  pentasulphide,  and 
boiling  until  the  latter  is  dissolved.  Metathioarseno-oxythiomolybdate, 
which  is  also  formed  during  the  reaction,  crystallises  out  first,  and  the 
salt  is  obtained  on  concentrating  the  mother  liquors.  It  crystallises 
in  slender,  yellow  needles,  and  resembles  the  potassium  salt.  The 
magnesium  salt,  with  I6H2O,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
sodium  salt,  crystallises  in  slender,  yellow  needles,  and  the  barium 
salt,  with  I2H2O,  in  slender,  yellow  needles. 

Potassium  metathioarseno-oxythiomolybdate,  A8S3(Mo02S)K  +  2IH2O, 
obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  potas- 
sium salt  from  arsenic  pentasulphide,  molybdic  acid,  and  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphide,  is  a  fine,  orange-red  powder,  which  partially 
decomposes  when  recrystallised ;  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
all  the  arsenic  and  molybdenum  are  precipitated  as  a  reddish-yellow 
powder,  but  the  colour  of  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  acetic  acid. 
With  ammonium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  salts,  it  gives  yellow, 
amorphous  precipitates  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  with 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  it  yields  characteristic  precipitates.  When 
heated  in  a  tube,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  given  off;  this  decom- 
position takes  place  slowly  at  100^,  so  that  the  determination  of  the 
water  of  crystallisation  must  be  effected  at  90°.  The  sodium  salt, 
with  6H2O,  is  lemon-yellow  when  freshly  prepared,  and  becomes 
reddish-yellow  on  recrystallisation ;  it  resembles  the  potassium  salt. 

E.€.  R. 

Hydroxylamine-ammonia  Compounds  of  Uranic  Acid.  By 
Karl  A.  Hofmann  {Zsit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1897,  16,  75 — %0).—Hydroocyl- 
amine  ammoniouranate,  U04(NHgOH)2,2NH3,  is  obtained  by  adding 
ammonia  (7  per  cent.    100  c.c.)   to   an  aqueous  solution  of  uranyl 
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nitrate  (20  grams)  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (10  grams).  The 
product,  after  heing  washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  a  lustrous,  canary-yellow^ 
crystalline  powder  consisting  of  microscopic,  rhomhic  tablets;  it  is 
stable  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  loses  ammonia  when  heated  at 
73^,  and  decomposes  with  a  slight  explosion  when  heated  to  178 — 180^ 
in  a  capillary  tube.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  when  cautiously  heated  to  120°  is  converted  into 
uranic  acid,  UO^Hg. 

Hydroxylamine  uranate,  U04(NH^O)2  +  HgO,  can  be  obtained  by 
heating  the  preceding  compound  with  glycerol  at  100°,  by  allowing  it 
to  remain  with  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  some  hours,  or 
by  treating  it  with  hot  water ;  it  is  also  obtained  when  uranic  acid 
or  uranyl  nitrate  is  digested  with  excess  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hydroxylamine.  It  crystallises  in  yellow,  elongated  plates  pointed  at 
both  ends  at  an  angle  of  126°.  When  heated,  it  decomposes  with  a 
slight  explosion,  yieldiDg  a  greenish-black  powder.  It  reduces  Fehling 
solution  with  great  ease. 

Hydroxylamine  ammonio-uranate,  when  treated  with  2  mols.  of 
acetic  acid,  yields  ammonium  acetate  and  hydroxylamine  uranate ; 
with  excess  of  acetic  acid,  it  yields  a  double  salt  of  uranyl  acetate  and 
hydroxylamine  acetate  which  crystallises  in  yellow,  lustrous  prisms. 

E.  C.  R. 

Zirconium  Tetriodide.  By  Louis  M.  Dennis  and  A.  E.  Spencer 
{J.  Amer.  Cliem,  Soc,  1896,  18,  673— 679).— Attempts  to  obtain  this 
compound  by  passing  iodine  vapour  over  zirconium  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  current  of  hydrogen  met  with  no  success.  It  was,  however, 
eventually  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  iodide,  prepared  by  Merz  and 
Holzmann's  method  (Abstr.,  1889,  754)  over  zirconium.  As  the  tube 
containing  the  latter  was  gradually  heated,  an  amorphous,  white 
sublimate,  probably  of  ferrous  iodide  obt-ained  from  traces  of  iron  in 
the  metal,  first  formed,  and  finally,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  a  white, 
crystalline  sublimate  was  deposited  immediately  beyond  the  red  hot 
portion  of  the  tube.  After  cooling  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the 
zirconium  was  found  to  have  changed  from  black  to  greyish- 
white,  but  contained  very  little  iodine.  The  composition  of  the 
crystalline  sublimate,  which  consists  of  colourless  cubes  exhibiting  no 
double  refraction,  proved  on  analysis  to  correspond  with  the  formula 
Zrl^.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  aqua 
regia,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  but  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  partially  decomposed  by  concentrated  nitric 
acid  with  liberation  of  iodine  and  formation  of  a  white  powder  insoluble 
In  nitric  acid  but  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuiic  acid.  On  heating 
in  hydrogen,  the  iodide  turns  black,  and  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid  are 
formed,  and  on  heating  in  the  air  it  melts  and  sublimes.  The  iodide 
is  unchanged  by  boiling  with  water,  in  this  respect  resembling 
Deville's  fluoride,  but  differing  from  the  deliquescent,  easily  decompos- 
able tetrachloride  and  tetrabromide.  E.  W.  W. 

Double  Fluorides  of  Zirconium  with  Ldthium,  Sodium,  and 
Thallium.     By  Horace  L.  Wells  and  H.  W.  Foote  {Amtr.  J.  tSci., 
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1897,  3,  466 — 471). — Thallium  fluoride  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  sulphuric  acid,  adding  an  excess  of  baryta  water,  filtering, 
and  passiAg  carbonic  anhydride  into  the  hot  solution ;  the  filtrate  was 
then  evaporated  and  treated  with  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The 
salts  were  prepared  by  mixing  the  acid  fluorides  in  varying  proportions, 
evaporating  and  cooling  to  crystallisation.  In  all  cases  they  are  stable 
in  the  air. 

The  8<dt  2LiF,ZrF^,  formed  when  0*7 — 2  grams  of  lithium  fluoride  is 
added  to  20  grams  of  zirconium  fluoride,  crystallises  in  hexagonal 
prisms  very  similar  to  the  crystals  of  quartz  found  in  Herkimer  Co., 
N.Y, ;  when  recrystallised,  it  is  converted  into  the  4  : 1  salt.  The  salt 
4LiF,ZrF4+|H20,  obtained  wben  5 — 7  grams  of  lithium  fluoride  is 
added  to  20  grams  of  zirconium  fluoride,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare 
owing  to  the  insolubility  of  lithium  fluoride ;  it  separates  in  crystalline 
crusts.     On  recrystallising,  lithium  fluoride  is  precipitated. 

The  salt  2NaF,ZrF^  is  prepared  by  adding  2  parts  of  sodium  fluoride 
to  14  parts  of  zirconium  fluoride;  it  separates  in  crusts  of  minute, 
hexagonal  crystals  and  cannot  be  recrystallised.  The  salt  5NaF,2ZrF4, 
previously  described  by  Marignac,  is  formed  under  very  wide  conditions ; 
it  crystallises  in  thick,  orthorhombic  prisms. 

The  salts  TlFjZrF^and  TlFjZrF^  +  HgO  are  obtained  when  1  part  of 
thallium  fluoride  is  mixed  with  3 — 4  parts  of  zirconium  fluoride  ;  the 
hydrated  salt  crystallises  in  needles  if  the  solution  is  cooled  before 
precipitation  occurs,  but  if  the  solution  is  evaporated  until  crystals 
begin  to  form  and  is  then  cooled,  the  anhydrous  salt  separates  in 
minute,  square  plates.  When  recrystallised,  it  is  converted  into  the 
5  : 3  salt.  The  salt  6TlF,3ZrF^,  is  prepared  by  mixing  1—3-5  parts  of 
thallium  fluoride  with  1  part  of  zirconium  fluoride ;  it  crystallises  in 
needles.  When,  however,  4  parts  of  thallium  fluoride  are  employed, 
the  same  salt  is  produced,  but  it  crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms. 
Both  modifications,  when  recrystallised,  separate  in  needles.  The  salt 
3TlF,ZrF4  is  obtained  when  1  part  of  zirconium  fluoride  is  added  to 
4 — 20  parts  of  thallium  fluoride  ;  it  crystallises  in  brilliant  octahedra 
and  can  easily  be  recrystallised.  E.  C.  B. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Argentiferous  Gold  firom  Lower  California.  By  Carlos  F.  de 
Landero  (Mem.  Soc.  Cient,  ^*  Antonio  Alzatfi,"  Mexico^  1896,  10, 
75 — 77). — Bounded  grains  of  gold  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  from  the 
placers  at  Alamo,  district  Norte  del  Territorio,  Lower  California,  gave 
on  analysis, 

Au.  Ag.  Quartz  sand.  Total 

80-68  17-22  1-39  99-19. 

This  corresponds  with  AugAg^.  Specimens  of  electrum  from 
Colombia  and  the  Urals  have  nearly  the  same  composition. 

L,  J.  S. 
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Arsenic  Compounds  of  Iron,  Nickel  and  Cobalt.  By  Carl 
Frikdeich  Rammelsberg  (Jdhrh,f,  Min,,  1897,  ii,  45 — 66). — Lollingite, 
mispickel,  niccolite,  rammelsbergite,  smaltite,  chloanthite,  gersdorffite, 
cobaltite,  skutterudite  <&c.,  the  cubic,  orthorhombic  and  rhombohedral 
arsenides  aod  antimonides  of  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  may  all  be  re- 
presented by  the  general  f  ormulse  ItS2,a;Km(As,Sb)n.  Here  m  :  n  varies 
from  1:1  (in  niccolite)  to  1  : 3  (in  skutterudite),  and  between  these 
limits  there  can  be  variations  without  alteration  of  crystal  form  ; 
the  various  ratios  of  E^  :  Af^  must  therefore  be  considered  as  forming 
isomorphous  mixtures.  Similar  cases  of  variation  of  composition 
without  effect  on  the  crystal  form  is  shown  by  artificial  alloys  con- 
taining arsenic  or  antimony,  and  in  the  mineral  dyscrasite.  The 
sulphur  of  the  isomorphous  portion  KSg,  gradually  increases  in  amount 
from  zero  until  a;=  1. 

Numerous  analyses  of  these  minerals  are  discussed  in  detail,  and 
special  formulae  given  to  suit  the  various  cases.  For  lollingite  are 
given,  Fe8A84(leucopyrite),FeS2,4Fe2S3;  2FeS2,3Fe5A88;  SFeS^jFejAsj, 
Ac.  Mispickel,  which  is  generally  FeS2,FeA83,  is  also  represented  by 
SFeSsfFe^Asji ;  8FeS2,7FeA82,  <fec.,  in  order  to  explain  the  variations 
shown  by  the  sulphur.  In  the  nickel  and  cobalt  compounds,  the  ratios 
taken  for  m:n  are,  1  ;  1,  1  : 1-33,  1 : 1-5,  1 :  1*66,  1:2,  1  : 2-5,  and 
1:3;  whilst  x  varies  considerably,  for  example,  in  passing  from 
smaltite  to  cobaltite.  L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Nagyagite.  By  Eduaed  Peiwoznik  {Chem,  CerUr.^ 
1897,  ii,  64;  from  Osterr.Zeit  Bwg-HiUL,  1897,  45,  265— 267).— The 
composition  of  nagyagite  is  doubtful ;  the  present  analysis  leads  to 
the  formula  Te^Pbg  AuSg  =  4PbS,2PbTe,AuTe2  +  2TeS2. 

Te.  S.  Au.  Pb.  TotaL 

29-88         10-73         8-11         5118         100-00. 

L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Cuprite  by  Meotrolysis  of  Copper  Sulphate 
Solution.  By  Quieino  Majoeana  {Rend,  Accad.  Linc^  1895,  4,  i, 
371 — 375). — Small  crystals  of  cuprite  are  formed  on  electrolysing  a 
saturated  neutral  solution  of  copper  sulphate  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, using  a  very  small  current  density  ;  as  the  solution  becomes 
acid  by  continued  electrolysis,  crystals  of  metallic  copper  make  their 
appearance,  and  if  the  solution  is  acid  to  start  with,  no  cuprite  crystals 
are  formed.  The  author  finds  also  that  the  quantity  of  free  acid 
necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cuprite  crystals  is  less  in  pro- 
portion as  the  current  density  is  greater.  W.  J.  P. 

Formation  of  Bauxite  and  aUied  Minerals.  By  A.  Liebeigh 
{Zeits.  prakt.  GeoL,  1897,  212—214.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  104).— 
Alumina  is  not  liberated  from  silicates  by  the  ordinary  weathering 
agencies  ;  it  is  therefore,  in  its  various  combinations  (hydrates,  sul- 
phates, cJuminates),  of  much  less  common  occurrence  than  the  easily 
liberated  oxides  of  iron.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  derived  from 
pyrites  or  hydrogen  sulphide,  on  aluminium  silicates  would  give  rise 
to  solutions  of  aluminium  sulphate,  from  which  the  various  mineral 
sulphates  or  hydrates  (bauxite,  <kc.)  could  be  deposited.     Sulphuric 
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acid  in  contact  with  fluorides  gives  hydrogen  fluoride,  which,  in  acting 
on  aluminium  silicates,  would  give'  aluminium  fluorides  (cryolite,  <fec.). 
It  is  suggested  that  aluminates  (spinel,  MgOjAlgOj^  for  example) 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  loss  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  from 
the  corresponding  double  sulphates  ;  for  example,  pickeringite, 

MgO, AJgOj.CSOg)^  +  22H2O.  L.  J.  S. 

Flaorite  Arom  Argentina.   By  Jean  Valentin  (Zeit.prakt.  GeoL, 

1896,  104 — 107). — Coarsely  crystalline  fluorite  occurs  in  veins  at  the 
granite-gneiss  contact,  20  kilometres  south  of  San  Roque,  prov. 
Cordoba.  It  is  accompanied  by  quartz  and  a  little  pyrites.  Several 
analyses  are  given,  the  amount  of  calcium  fluoride  varying  from 
84*20  to  98*12  per  cent. ;  the  purest  gave 

CaFj. 
Dark  blue,  almost  black  ...     96*59 

GreeniRh    9703 

Greenish-white 9812 

Blue  or  violet  fluorite  occurs  with  galena,  cassiterite,  <bc.,  in  the 
wolframite  and  molybdenite  veins  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba.  Pre- 
viously this  mineral  had  only  been  known  to  occur  in  Argentina  in 
small  amount.  L.  J.  S. 

Occurrence  of  Iodine  in  Malcichite.  By  Wilhelh  Autenbieth 
{Zeit  jjhyiioL  Chem.^  1897,  22,  508 — 513). — Examination  of  a  speci- 
men of  malachite,  of  unknown  locality,  showed  that  it  contained  both 
iodine  and  chlorine,  the  amount  of  halogen  varying,  in  the  case  of 
iodine,  from  0*08 — 0*4  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  chlorine  from 
1*8 — 5*5  per  cent.  The  same  mineral  also  contained  traces  of  iron, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  several  per  cent,  of  a  residue  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  author  has  further  examined  a  large  number 
of  malachites  from  known  localities,  also  atacamite  and  azurite,  with- 
out, in  any  single  instance,  being  able  to  detect  even  traces  of  iodine. 
In  all  probabiUty,  the  mineral  examined  was  a  specimen  of  Chilian 
atlasite,  which  is  known  to  contain  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  copper 
chloride.  A.  W.  C. 

Formula  of  Apatite.     By  Carl  F.  Bammblsbebo  {Jahrb,  /.  Min., 

1897,  ii,  38— 44).— The  ratio  (F  +  CI)  :  P  =  1 : 3,  required  by  the  well- 
known  apatite  formula  3CagP208 -h Ca(F,Cl)2  ("normal  apatite"), 
although  supported  by  several  later  analyses,  does  not  always  hold 
good.  In  the  latter  case,  the  formula  must  be  written  as  3Ca3P203  + 
Ca(F2,0),  since  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  calcium  over  that  required  to 
combine  with  the  phosphoric  acid  and  fluorine.  Several  recent  analyses 
by  Carnot  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  611)  are  of  this  kind;  his  analysis  of 
apatite  from  Greiner,  in  the  Zillerthal,  with  only  0*37  percent,  fluorine, 
corresponds  with  3Ca3P208  +  Ca(On;i2»^2 1.12)-  Volker's  analysis  (1858) 
of  apatite  from  Kragero,  with  4*20  per  cent,  chlorine  and  no  fluorine, 
corresponds  with  3Ca3P208  +  Ca(02/5,Cl2  3/5) ;  Laspeyres  finds  only  a 
trace  of  fluorine  in  this  apatite. 

The  question  arises  whether  apatites  which  are  poor  in  fluorine  are 
of  original  formation,  or  have  been  derived  by  the  alteration  of 
normal  apatite,  fluorine  having  been  abstracted,  and  a  basic  phosphate 
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formed.  The  latter  is  here  considered  to  be  the  more  probable,  since 
CaO  and  CaF^  are  not  isomorphous,  and,  further,  apatite  is  easily 
altered  by  the  action  of  waters  into  phosphorite,  pseudoapatite,  &c. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  many  of  Carnot's  analyses 
show  the  presence  of  impurities.  L.  J.  S. 

A  Basic  Sulphate  of  Copper.  By  Giusepppb  Cesaeo  and  H. 
BuTTQENBACH  {Ann,  Soc.  Geol,  Bdgique,  1897,  24,  BuU,,^  pp.  xli— xliii). 
— ^The  specimen  described,  which  is  probably  from  Nassau,  is  a  compact 
green  mass  of  small  crystals.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the 
crystals  to  be  orthorhombic  and  apparently  hemimorphio;  they  are 
flattened  parallel  to  the  perfect  pinacoidal  cleavage.  The  acute 
positive  bisectrix  is  parallel  to  this  cleavage.  Analyses  lead  to  the 
formula  CuSO^,2Cu(OH)2.  This,  which  seems  to  be  a  new  mineral, 
differs  from  brochantite,  CuS04,3Cu(OH)2,  in  its  optical  characters. 
Friedel  has  prepared  a  basic  copper  sulphate  having  the  composition 
CuS04,2Cu(OH)2.  L.  J.  S. 

Constitution  and  Classification  of  Sulpharsenites,  &g.  By 
Vasile  C.  Butubeanu  {Bui,  Soc.  Sci.  Bucarest,  1897,  6,  172—182). — 
Several  of  the  hypothetical  thio-acids  of  the  general  formula 
^(AsSgHg)  -  wSHg  are  expressed  graphically,  and  the  corresponding 
structural  formulas  are  given  for  all  the  known  mineral  sulpharsenites, 
sulpbantimonites  and  sulphobismuthites.  Stephanite,  polybasite,  and 
polyargyrite  cannot  be  written  graphically  as  basic  salts  of  the  ortho- 
acid  (SbSgHg),  they  are  accordingly  supposed  to  be  tetrabasic  diortho- 
sulpbantimonites  (SboSe  Ag.)  with  an  excess  of  silver  sulphide. 

L,  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Serpentines.  By  Gino  Turi  {Gazzetta,  1897,  27, 
ii,  82 — 86). — The  author  has  analysed  serpentines  from  the  locality 
deir  Impruneta  near  Florence  ;  the  serpentine  is  of  two  kinds,  white 
and  green,  and  was  separated  before  analysis.  The  accompanying 
table  gives  the  analytical  results ;  A  and  B  refer  to  samples  from  the 
Black  Kock  Hill  (Poggio  dei  Sassi  Neri)  and  C  and  D.  are  from  the 
Mine  deir  Impruneta  (Miniera  deir  Impruneta). 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

White. 

Green. 

White. 

Green. 

White. 

Green. 

White.  ,  Green. 

H20  

13-40 

42-00 

2-80 

6-75 

36-40 

0  00 

12-65 

39-55 

6-49 

7-86 

32-53 

0-00 

13-70 

42-80 

8-42 

5-09 

33.94 

0  00 

12-80 
43-87 

2-45 
10-75 
29-36 

0-00 

1302 

41-04 

1-53 

4-60 

39  03 

0-00 

12-06 

42-56 

3-02 

12-85 

40-92 

2-45 

11-70 

SiO- 

42-12 

FeO    

4-80 

Fe«0- 

8-34   i     4-32 

33-60   '  39-05 

0-20   1     0-00 

7-05 

MgO 

8315 

Cr«Oi, 

0*28 

Total 

99-85 

99-08 

98-95 

99-23 

99-22 

99-78 

99-59 

99-10 

The  serpentines  also  contain  traces  of  calcium  and  sodium. 

W.  J.  P. 
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BoBblingite,  a  New  Silicate  from  Franklin  Fuma.ce.  By 
Samuel  L.  Pbnpield  and  H.  W.  Foote  {Amer.  J.  ScL,  1897,  [iv],  3, 
413—415  ;  and  Zeits,  Kryst  Min.,  1897,  28,  578).— RcBblingite  occurs 
as  dense,  white,  compact  masses  filling  cavities  in  axinite  which  forms 
yeins  in  the  garnet  rock  of  the  zinc  deposits  of  Franklin,  New  Jersey. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  minute, 
prismatic  crystals  with  parallel  extinction  and  weak  doable  refraction. 
The  hardness  is  a  little  below  3  ;  sp.  gr.  3*433.  The  powdered  mineral 
is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica  and 
evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  mean  of  two  very  similar 
analyses  by  Foote  is 

SiO,.      SO^      PbO.      MnO.      CaO.      SrO.      KjO.      Na^O.      HjO.       Total. 
23-58      9-00      31-03      2-48       25-95      1'40       0-18        040        6-86      100-32 

This  gives  the  molecular  ratios  as  SiOj :  SOg  :  PbO  :  (Ca,  Mn,  Nag,  <fec.  0) 
;HaO  =  5-61  :  2-01  :  1*99  : 7-43  :  5*04,  from  which  the  formula  is  given 
doubtfully  as  HioCa^PbgSi^SgOgg  =  SHgCaSiO^  +  2(CaO,PbS03).  As  the 
water  can  only  be  driven  off  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  hydroxy  1.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  mineral  is  a  mixture 
or  contains  much  foreign  material,  and  is  the  first  naturally  occurring 
sulphite  that  has  been  observed.  The  name  is  given  after  W.  A. 
Rcebling.  L.  J.  S. 

Monoclinic  Pyroxenes  of  New  York  State.  By  Heineich  Eies 
{Jahrb.f.  Min.,  1897,  ii,  Ref.  26—28  ;  from  Ann.  N,Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  1896, 
0,  126 — 178). — In  this  monograph,  detailed  descriptions  are  given  of 
all  the  known  occurrences  of  monoclinic  pyroxenes  (except  woUastonite) 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  They  occur  in  gneisses  and  gabbros,  in 
contact-  and  dynamo-metamorphic  limestone?,  and  in  magnetite.  The 
lighter  coloured  varieties  are  found  in  the  dynamo-metamorphic  lime- 
stones, and  the  darker  in  the  contact-limestones;  those  from  the 
magnetite  are  almost  opaque  in  thin  sections.  On  the  crystals,  16 
forms  are  noted  ;  the  habit  of  each  occurrence  is  very  characteristic. 
Tschermak's  assertion  that  Ca  is  always  greater  than  Mg  +  Fe,  does 
not  hold  good  for  these  aluminous  pyroxenes.  The  darker  pyroxenes 
are  usually  altered  to  uralite,  and  the  lighter  to  tremolite,  other 
decomposition  products  being  serpentine,  chlorite,  rose-red  garnet,  and 
clintonite.     The  following  analyses  are  given. 


Loss  on 

SiO,. 

AlA. 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Alkalis. 

ignition 

.   TotoL 

sp.  gr 

I. 

54  63 

5-26 

8-00 

22-63 

14-18 

— 

— 

99-70 

II. 

53-97 

4-94 

0-50 

8-63 

23-96 

7-32 

— 

— 

99-32 

8-36 

III. 

56  00 

8-44 

4-70 

2-40 

21-63 

5-23 

0-50 

0-20 

99-10 

3-6 

IV. 

66-14 

8-19 

0-38 

2-85 

17-79 

13-67 

— 

— 

99-02 

— 

V. 

46-28 

7-88 

2-21 

14-80 

18-78 

8-91 

— 

1-115 

100-066  8-386 

VI. 

54-67 

3-09 

— 

1-30 

21-42 

18-66 

0-40 

015 

99-49 

— 

VII. 

49-12 

7-49 

3-63 

15-98 

17-30 

6-06 

— 

— 

99.48 

3-60 

VIII. 

52-01 

5-82 

0-67 

6-86 

26-90 

11-26 

0-50 

— 

104-02 

3-60 

IX. 

50-05 

7-16 

0-56 



25-63 

14-48 

— 

1-66 

99-64 

8-26 

X. 

63-30 

4-11 

— 

0-80 

24-82 

16-18 

— 

0-15 

99*36 

3-18 

XL 

54'86 

0-75 

— 

1-30 

24  13 

18-14 

0-35 

0-10 

99-63 

3-29 

XII. 

64-57 

1-12 



1-80 

23-25 

17-78 

0-70 

0-38 

99-60 

3-27 

XIII. 

54*94 

2-42 

— 

1-29 

25-88 

17-60 

0-28 

— 

101-91 

3*00 

The   following  optical   determinations  (extinction  angle  d :  c,  &c,), 
show  no  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  present. 
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FeO  + 

e:c 

2V         a 

$ 

y             Fe,0,+  Al,Oj 

II. 

41°  30' 

60°  40'    1-6888 

1-6932 

1-7108    14-07 

VI. 

41  30 

59  40     1-6806 

1-6843 

l-7036(Na)  4-39 

X. 

40 

59       1-6778 

1-6848 

1-7025  „   4-91 

XI. 

40 

59  30  (Na)  1-6749 

1-6852 

1-7013  „   2-05 

XII. 

41 

56  30  „   1-6683 

1-6730 

1-6902  „   2-92 

XIII.  37  58   66     „      1-6626     1-6718     1-6940    „       3-71 

Other  optical  determinations  are  also  compared  with  the  amoant  of 
FeO  +  Fe203  +  Al203. 

I.  Granular,  transparent,  light  grey,  in  calcite.  Cascadevilley 
Essex  Co. 

II.  Dark  green  crystals  in  contact  limestone.     Diana,  Lewis  CjO. 
III.  Black  crystals  in  calcite.     Weston   Magnetite   mine,    Eeene, 

Essex  Co. 

lY.  Dark  green  prismatic  grains  in  limestone.     Keene,  Essex  Co. 

Y.  Diallage  in  gabbro.     Mt.  Marcy,  Essex  Co. 

YI.  Green  crystals  with  microcline  and  albite.  Fitcairn,  St. 
Lawrence  Co. 

YII.  Black,  with  magnetite.     Port  Henry,  Essex  Co. 

YIII.  Dark  green  crystals  in  scapolite  in  contact  limestone. 
Warwick,  Orange  Co. 

IX.  Leucite-augite  in  grains  with  calcite  and  seybertite.  Amity, 
Orange  Co. 

X.  Light,  transparent  crystals  in  limestone.  Sing-Sing,  West- 
chester Co. 

XI.  Diopside.     De  Kalb,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

XII.  White,  in  limestone.     Port  Henry,  Essex  Co. 

XIII.  Green,  glassy  diopsida     Bussell,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

L.  J.  S. 

Chabazite  with  Crystal-water  Crystal-carbon-bisulplude,  &c. 
By  Fbiedbich  Rinne  {Jahrb.f.  Min.,  1897,  ii,  28— 37).— The  fact, 
recently  discovered  by  G.  Friedel  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  481),  that  dehy- 
drated zeolites  absorb  ammonia  and  other  gases,  may  be  due  to  a 
mechanical  condensation  of  the  gas  or  to  molecular  action;  in  the 
latter  case,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  physical 
characters  of  the  zeolite.  In  order  to  test  this,  the  present  author  has 
made  optical  examinations  of  chabazite.  A  partially  dehydrated 
crystal  plate  of  the  mineral  when  placed  in  liquid  carbon  bisulphide 
exhibits  a  gradual  change  in  the  extinction  angles,  and  becomes  more 
strongly  birefringent ;  on  heating  the  plate,  the  carbon  bisulphide  is 
expelled  with  a  return  to  the  original  optical  characters.  The  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  anhydride,  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  aniline  is 
also  accompanied  by  similar  changes  in  the  optical  characters. 

L.  J.  S. 

Meerschaum.  Bt  R.  Helhhackeb  {Berg.  u.  httetterwi,  Zeit.,  1897, 
61,  44 — 46). — By  surface  agencies,  serpentine  is  altered  into  an  impure 
limonite,  or,  when  not  actually  exposed,  into  a  clay-like,  crumbly  mass 
consisting  of  opal,  quartz,  magnesite,  gymnite  and  talc;  when  the 
earth-covering  is  of  considerable  thicknessi  nodules  of  meerschaum  are 
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also  formed.  The  associated  opal  and  magnesite  occur  intimately 
intermixed  with  the  meerschaum,  which  explains  the  variations  in 
composition  shown  by  analyses.  Freshly  obtained  meerschaum  is  soft 
and  dough-like  and  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  it  is  only  on  exposure  to  the 
air  that  it  becomes  hard  and  white.  The  occurrences  of  meerschaum 
in  Moravia,  Bosnia,  and  Asia  Minor  are  described.  The  associated 
magnesite  from  Hrubsic,  in  Moravia,  gave  on  analysis. 


COr 

MgO. 

CaO, 

Al,0„Fe,0,- 

SiO,. 

P.O.. 

Total 

61-60 

4610 

1-46 

0-81 

0-60 

0-24 

100-80 

L.  J.  a 

Wellflite,  a  New  Mineral.  By  Julius  H.  Peatt  and  H.  W. 
FooTK  (Amer,  Joum.  Sci,,  1897,  [iv],  3,  443—448 ;  and  Zeita.  Krf/at. 
Min.y  1897,  28,  581). — ^This  new  zeolite  occurs  with  albite,  hornblende 
and  chabazite  in  a  corundum  vein  at  Buck  Creek  corundum  mine, 
Clay  Co.,  North  Carolina.  The  small,  isolated  crystals  are  invariably 
inter  penetration  twins  closely  resembling  those  of  phillipsite  and 
harmotome,  the  twin  planes  being,  as  in  these  species,  c(OOl)  and 
e(Oll).  The  monosymmetric  constants  are  given  below.  The  crystals 
are  colourless  and  transparent  to  white,  With  a  vitreous  lustre ;  they 
are  brittle  and  possess  no  cleavage.  H  =  4 — 4  5 ;  sp.  gr. »  2*278 — 2*366. 
The  acute,  positive  bisectrix  is  perpendicular  to  (010),  and  the  optic 
axial  angle  is  large.  The  mineral  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric 
acid  with  separation  of  silica,  but  without  gelatinisation.  The  mean 
of  two  analyses  is, 

SiO^      AljO,.      BaO.      SrO.      CaO.      MgO.      K,0.     Na,0.      HjO.         Totol. 
43-86     24-96     5-07     M5     580     062     340     1-80     1335     10001. 

This  gives  the  formula  R^AlgSigOiQ  +  3H2O,  in  which,  approximately, 
BaO :  CaO :  (K,Na)20«  1 :  3  :  2.  About  one-third  of  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled between  100°  and  200"",  another  third  at  200—300'',  and  the 
remainder  on  ignition.  After  being  heated  to  265^  nearly  all  the 
water  is  regained  from  moist  air.  The  close  relation  of  the  new 
mineral  to  the  phillipsite  group  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 

Wellsite,  BAljSijOio  +  3H2O  ... 
Phillipsite,  RAlgSi^Oig  +  ^\ifi,. . 
Harmotome,  RAlgSigO^^  +  dHgO  . . . 
Stilbite,         RAl2SigOi^  +  6H20  ... 

Here  the  ratios  RO :  Al^Og  and  SiO^ :  H^O  are  constant,  and  =  1:1; 
phillipsite  is.  however,  an  exception  to  this,  and  it  should  therefore 
probably  have  only  4H2O.  A 1  other  member  of  this  series  would  be 
expected  to  be  BAl^SigOg  +  2H2O,  this  being  related  to  the  anorthite 
formula  in  the  same  way  that  stilbite  is  related  to  albite. 

L.  J.  S. 

[Orthoolase,  Melanite  and  Ziroon  from  Alno.]  By  Abvid  G. 
HOgbom  {Zeita.  Kryat,  Min.,  1897,  28,  506 ;  from  GeoL  For.  i  Stockholm 
Fork.,  1895,  17,  137, 145, 148). — In  a  paper  on  the  geology  and  petro- 
logy of  the  nephelite-syenite  district  of  the  Island  of  Alnb,  Sweden, 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii. 
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the  following  mineral  analyses  are  given.  Orthoclase,  containing 
barium,  I.  Melanite,  II ;  the  Fe^Og  includes  a  little  FeO.  Zircon,  Ilf 
(Analyses  I  and  II  are  by  N.  Sahlbom  ;  III  by  P.  J.  Holmquist). 

SiO^  ZrO,.  TiOg.  AI2O,.  FcjO,.   FeO.  MnO.  CaO.  NejO.  HjO.  Total. 

I.  6210  —        —  19-46     —      trace     —      0*89    1-19  067 

II.  81  15  —  678       3  14  23 -83     —       OSS  83-44      0  68  —  99-35 

III.  29-68  64-94  trace       —        —       1-16    0  28       —         —  3*86  99*91 


BaO.   MgO.     K,0.     Total. 
I.  cont.  1-45    1-08    12*85    99-69. 


L.  J.  S. 


[Babingtonite,  Biotite,  Almandine,  and  G^edrite  from  Ma49S€t- 
chusetts.]  By  Benjamin  K.  Emebson  (Zeits,  KryaU  Min.,  1897,  28, 
502—504;  from  Bvll  U.S.  Geol  Survey,  1895,  No.  128,  1—180). 
— All  the  published  information  respecting  the  minerals  found  in 
Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden  counties,  Massachusetts,  is  col- 
lected together  in  lexicon  form,  several  new  analyses,  crystallographic 
and  other  observations,  being  also  included.  Babingtonite  occurs  as  a 
black  layer,  sometimes  showing  crystal  faces,  coating  fissures  in  the 
gneiss  at  Buckland ;  it  gave  analysis  I,  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  also  a 
trace  of  boric  acid.  Biotite,  from  mica-schist  at  Goshen,  gave  II,  by 
G.  Steiger.  Almandine  crystals,  from  the  schists  at  Goshen,  endose 
radially  arranged  bands  of  quartz  grains;  analysis  III  (Steiger). 
Gedrite  forms  a  rock  at  Warwick  ;  the  brown  crystals  are  optically 
negative  and  moderately  pleochroic,  and  enclose  rutile ;  analysis  JV, 
(Schneider),  also  0-05  PgO^. 

SiOjj.     TiO,.  A1,0,.  FejOj.  FeO.    MnO.   CaO.    MgO.  K,0.  Na^O.  H,0.    Total. 

I.  52-48  trace    191          2?24  087  19*81  1-56  —  —  1-44  100*00 

II.  86-96  0-91   21-15  2-80    15-54      —  0-23  7*87  7*47  1*00  2-98  96-86 

III.  87-30  0-24   21*84  0-98    32-62  1*86  819  2-50  —  —       —  100-58 

IV.  47-86  0-63   14*09  0*33    13-41  0-14  0*57  19-89  0*06  0*98  2*46  100-42 


Several  analyses  of  serpentine  by  Steiger  are  also  given. 


L.  J.  S. 


Qamet  from  Sardinia.  By  Domenico  Lovisato  {Jahrh.  /.  Min., 
1897,  ii,  Ref.,  32  ;  from  JRend.  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1896,  6,  i,  56—63).— 
In  Sardinia,  garnet  occurs  in  Archaean  rocks,  in  magnetite,  in  mineral 
veins,  and.  in  the  younger  volcanic  rocks.  At  Caprera,  it  is  abundant, 
with  tourmaline,  in  a  gneiss-like  mica-schist ;  on  the  Punta  rossa  penin- 
sula, these  schists  are  cut  by  veins  of  a  rose-red  rock  also  containing 
much  rose-red  garnet  in  small  crystals.     Analysis  by  Fasolo  gave : 

SiOj.         AlgO,.      FejO,.        FeO.  MnO.         CaO.       MgO.  TotaL 

37*80       1803       3-20       23-40       17-04       0*48       0*34       100*29. 

It  is  therefore  spessartite.     Sp.  gr.  4*1016.  L.  J.  S. 

Perlitio  PitohBtone  fpom  New  South  Wales.  By  William 
F.  Smeeth  (Jahrh. f,  Min.,  1897,  ii,  Ref.,  83 — 84  ;  from  Joum,  avid Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.y  J^.S.W.,  1895,  28,  (for  1894),  306— 320).— Pitchstone  from 
the  Tweed  River,  N.S.W.,  gave  on  analysis, 

SiO,.      AljOg.      FejO,.     CaO.     MgO.      Kfi.     Na^O.     H,0.       Total.     Sp.gr. 
75-51     14*30     1-01      1*81     0*24     2*89     1-21     2*84      99*81     2*47 
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Corresponding  with 

Qaartz.        Sanidine.        Albite.  Hypersthene.        Glass.  Water. 

6-11  U-94  207  1-90  73-14         2-84  =  100. 

These  minerals  occur  as  phenocrysts  in  the  glassy  base.  The  presence 
of  hypersthene  in  so  acid  a  rock  is  remarkable  ;  it  encloses  magnetite, 
zircon,  and  apatite.  The  glass  contains  K^O,  0*78  ;  Na^O,  1-14  per  cent. 

The  perlitic  structure  admirably  shown  by  this  rock  is  described  in 
detail,  and  the  so-called  perlitic  cracks  in  quartz  are  discussed  (compare 
Ged.  Mag,,  1896,  3,  16).  L.  J.  S. 

Quartz-mioa-diorite  from  VaJ  Camonica.  By  Carlo  BiIya 
{Jahrb.f.  Mm.,  1897,  ii,Ref.,  65— 66;  from  Atti.  Soc.  ItaL  Sci.  nat,  1896, 
86, 139 — 159). — A.  quartz-mica-diorite  near  Rino,  in  the  Yal  Camonica, 
consists  of  oligoclase,  brown  mica,  quartz  and  sphene ;  there  is  a  little 
orthoclase,  but  no  hornblende.  Analysis  gave  the  results  under  I; 
under  II  is  the  analysis  of  a  similar  rock  from  Yal  Moja  in  the 
Adamello  Mountains. 


8iO, 

A1,0,- 

re,0,. 

FeO. 

CaO.    MgO. 

K,0. 

Na,0. 

H,0. 

Total. 

I.  66-73 

16-20 

2-66 

1-68 

3-12     1-28 

1-89 

4-12 

1-47 

98-15 

II.  66-75 

16-90 

3-73 

1-84 

311     1-23 

1-98 

3-38 

1-22 

9914 

The  surrounding  phyllites,  when  unaltered,  consist  mainly  of  quartz 
with  chlorite  and  a  little  felspar ;  near  the  diorite,  they  contain  the 
following  secondary  minerals :  biotite,  andalusite,  staurolite,  cordierite, 
muscovite,  tourmaline,  and  garnet.  L.  J.  S. 

Gabbros  of  AroUa.  By  A.  Beun  {Jahrh,  /.  Min.,  1897,  i,  Ref., 
474—476  ;  from  Arcli,  Sci.  phys.  nat.,  1894,  32, 102— 109).— The  gneiss 
of  the  district  of  Mt.  CoUon  and  the  AroUa  Glacier,  in  the 
Pennine  Alps,  is  cut  by  dykes  of  gabbro.  This  contains  anorthite, 
labradorite,  diallage,  olivine,  hypersthene,  and  hornblende,  together 
with  secondary  actinolite,  mica,  <Ssc.  The  following  analyses  of  the 
rocks  are  by  A.  Brunet ;  in  III  there  is  also  a  trace  of  fluorine. 

SiOy   Fe,Oj.  FeO.  A1,0,.  CaO.   MgO.     K,0.    NajO.    FeS.    MnO.    HjO     Total. 


I. 

48-40 



4-28 

17-68 

11-11  16-51 

1-8 

0-52 



0-76 

100-91 

II. 

47-45 

2*80 

8-60 

19-25 

14-00     8-61 

2-20      1-0 

trace 

trace 

1-65 

100-56 

III. 

41-65 

11-38 

1-35 

21-40 

7-80  12-20 

0-24      0-80 

0-50 

fi 

3 -65 

100-87 

IV. 

48-90 

2-52 

8-20 

18-08 

14-10  11-43 

0-25      1-53 

trace 

II 

0-88 

100-89 

V. 

47-00 

2-81 

8-20 

23-67 

11-40     8-72 

0-7        2-4 

— — 

i> 

0-62 
L. 

100-02 

J.  s. 

Dyke  Books  from  Alno.  By  Naiha  Sahlbom  {Jahrh.  f.  Min., 
1897,  ii,  97 — 101). — The  following  analyses  are  given  of  Dyke  rocks 
from  the  nepheline-syenite  district  of  the  Island  of  Alnb,  Sweden. 
I.  Nephelinite  from  S.  Berge,  consisting  of  a  ground-mass  of  nepheline, 
altered  to  natrolite,  and  aegirite  needles,  with  phenocrysts  of  eegirite 
and  segirite-augite ;  from  the  analysis,  the  mineralogical  composition 
is  calculated  as,  eegirite  and  aegirite-augite  23*2,  natrolite  63*1,  nephe- 
line 8*7  per  cent.  II,  Monchiquite  from  S.  Berge,  consisting  of  a 
colourless  ground-mass  of  nepheline  (or  analcite),  "with  pyroxene 
needles  and  large,  violet-grey  augite  prisms ;  calcite,  sphene,  apatite 
and  pyrites  are  also  present.  Ill,  Ijolite-porphyry  from  As,  consisting 
of  a  fine-grained  mass  of  nepheline,  pyroxene,  and  melanite,  with  some 

40-2 
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apatite  and  pyrites,  and  phenocrysts  of  melanite  and  pyroxene ;  the 
analysis  corresponds  with,  melanite,  30*4 ;  SBgirite  and  segirite-augitey 
30'5 ;  nepheline  35  0  per  cent.  lY,  Alnoite  from  Norrwik  (also  0*25 
fluorine)  consisting  of  a  ground>mas8  of  calcite  with  melilite  and  a 
little  brown  mica,  also  much  magnetite  and  perofskite,  and  phenocrysts 
of  apatite  and  olivine ;  this  rock  is  nearer  to  the  true  meUlite-basiEdts 
than  to  typical  alnoite. 


SiO,. 

TiO^ 

A1,0^ 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

KnO. 

C»0. 

I, 

49  07 

0-64 

19-46 

2-30 

3-60 

0-38 

3-82 

II. 

42-57 

2-60 

16-90 

2-10 

6-85 

0-79 

10-65 

III. 

42-02 

2-36 

12-05 

7-93 

5-06 

0-96 

17-01 

IV. 

29-25 

2-64 

8-80 

3-92 

5-42 

trace 

17-86 

MgO. 

K,0. 

Na,0.      U,0. 

CO.. 

P,0^ 

S. 

Total. 

I. 

0-60 

4-39 

9-25       5-99 

trace 

trace 

— 

99-40 

II. 

3-18 

3-88 

4-71       2-00 

4-87 

ff 

trace 

99-90 

III. 

2-18 

3-16 

4-96      0-67 



1-66 

0-64 

100-54 

IV. 

17-66 

2-45 

0-77      2-61 

6-00 

2-86 

trace 

100-29 

L.  j.a 

Green  Earth  trom  Monte  Baldo.  By  G.  Wilhblm  yon  Gumbbl 
{Jahrb.  /,  Min.y  1897,  ii,  Ref.,  33—35  ;  from  Sitz,'Ber.  Akad.  Miinchen, 
1896,  26,  545 — 604). — Green  earth  occurring,  mixed  with  homstone, 
as  veins  in  Tertiary  hasalt-tuff  on  Monte  Baldo,  in  the  Tyrol  and 
quite  near  to  the  Italian  frontier,  gave  analysis  I — III,  by  A. 
Schwager.  It  is  of  a  dark  bluish-green  colour ;  sp.  gr.  2*850 — 2*920 ; 
hardness  1  and  3^.  By  long  digestion  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  fine  powder  is  completely  decomposed,  with  separation  of 
pulverulent  silica.  In  thin  sections,  it  has  a  cloudy  appearance  with 
aggregate  polarisation. 


SiO- 

TiOr 

A1,0^ 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO.     MgO. 

K,0. 

I. 

54-80 

0-22 

7-38 

13-12 

7-09 

0-18 

0-20     318 

8-48 

II. 

56-80 

0-24 

3-20 

16-86 

3-88 

0-12 

016     5-32 

904 

III. 

54-84 

0-10 

1-22 

19-16 

4-39 

0-28 

0-24     5-34 

9-75 

IV. 

60-36 

002 

7-04 

19-13 

3-96 

0-06 
Organic 

0-91     4-08 

1 

6-62 

NaO. 

Li,0. 

P.O.. 

H,0. 

matter 

Total. 

I. 

0-62 

— 

0-10 

4-99 

trace 

100-36 

II. 

1-12 

— 

007 

4-67 

}9 

100-47 

III. 

0-82 

— 

— 

3-77 

t* 

99-91 

IV.     1-58     0-01     0-26  6-32  100*34 

Glauconite  in  reniform  masses  from  Monte  Brione,  on  Lago  di  Garda, 
gave  IV,  by  Schwager.  It  closely  resembles  the  green  earth  in  appear- 
ance ;  the  colour  is  dark  grey  to  black,  and  the  streak  dirty  blue-green. 
Sp.  gr.  2*955  and  2*952  ;  hardness  3.  The  glauconite  is  more  easily 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  than  the  green  earth ;  2  per  cent, 
acid  dissolves,  in  8  hours,  58*08  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  23*86  of 
the  latter,  the  soluble  portion  in  both  cases  having  the  same  composition 
as  glauconite.     Caustic  potash  partially  dissolves  both  minerals. 

From  the  behaviour  with  acid,  it  is  concluded  that  the  Monte  Brione 
glauconite  is  a  simple  mineral,  although  the  analysis  does  not  lead  to 
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a  definite  formula.  The  green  earth  may,  however,  be  a  mixture. 
These  minerals,  which  have  many  characters  in  common,  are  placed  in 
the  mica  group ;  and  for  the  green  earth  of  volcanic  rocks  the  name 
celadonite  (seladonit)  is  retained,  whilst  that  of  sedimentary  rocks  is 
called  glauconite.  Near  the  Tyrolese-Italian  border,  these  green  earths 
are  worked  commercially  for  paints.  L.  J.  S. 

Water  of  the  Adler  Spring  at  Wiesbaden.  By  C.  Remigius 
Fresenius  and  Heinbigh  Feesenius  {Jahrh.  nassom,  Ver.  Naturh, 
1897,  60,  3— 21).— The  water  of  the  Adler  spring  at  Wiesbaden  is 
slightly  yellowish,  and  on  standing  gives  an  ochreous  deposit ;  it  has 
a  temperature  of  64-4°.  Sp.  gr.  1-00626  at  19°  In  1000  parts  are  : 
Na.O,  3-626856;  K^O,  0-108983;  Li.O,  0009217;  NH^,  0004778 ; 
OaO,  0-499457;  BaO,  0000287;  SrO,  0013545;  MgO,  0078575; 
FeO,  0004025;  MnO,  0000758;  CI,  4-666173;  Br,  0003818;  I, 
0000032;  SO3,  0056197;  PgOg,  0-000030;  AsjOj,  0000119;  B^Oj, 
0-000986  ;  SiO^,  0062262 ;  total  COg,  0593732.  Total  solids  8-342868 ; 
free  COg,  0-142038.  Bubidium,  caesium,  copper,  titanic  acid,  nitric 
acid,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  organic  matter  are  also  present  in  minute 
traces.  The  composition  of  this  water  is  like  that  of  all  the  other 
warm  salt  springs  of  Wiesbaden  (this  vol.,  ii,  109) ;  it  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  Kochbrunnen.  L.  J.  S. 

Mineral  Waters  in  Canton  Graubtinden.  By  Gustav  Nuss- 
BBRGEB  {Jahreaber.  Naiurf,  Ges.  Grauhiinden's,  1896,  39,  67—76).— 
Mineral  waters,  rich  in  calcium  sulphate,  from  springs  in  the  Canton 
Graubunden  (Orisons),  Switzerland,  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis,  in  parts  per  10,000.  I,  Springs  at  Juf.  II,  Sassal  spring  ; 
temperature,  8-1°;  sp.  gr.  10011;  also  MnO,  00100.  Ill,  Peiden 
springs  in  the  Lugnetz-thal ;  temperature  12'2°;  sp.  gr.  1*00365. 
IV,  Spring  in  the  Val  d'Urezza;  temperature  7*3°;  sp.  gr.  TOOll ; 
also  trace  of  organic  matter. 

CaO.  MgO.  FeO.  K,0.  Na,0.  SO,  SiO,.        CI.          CO^ 

I.     6-458  0-4831        —  —  —  9-688  0-256  trace          — 

II.     2-5176  0-4554  00045  0*0594  1-8802  0-3890  0-0266  00161  22-8590 

III.  7-9970  1-2450  0-1206  0*8779  5-2110  92858  02450  1*8480  23-8720 

IV.  4-6949  0-1559  00187  trace  00281  6-4878  00770  00201  10696 

Analysis  is  also  given  of  water  from  a  spring  at  Rhaziins. 

li.  J,  S. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Amount  of  HeBxnoglobin  in  the  Blood  at  High  Altitudes. 
By  PiBRo  GiAOOSA  {Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1897,  23,  326--342).— The 
method  of  estimating  hssmoglobin  adopted  was  a  colorimetric  one, 
the  instrument  used  being  a  new  one,  which  is  fully  described  and 
figured. 

The  results  show  that  a  long  stay  at  great  altitudes  causes  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  blood  pigment.  A  shorter  stay  so  that 
acclimatisation  does  not  occur,  or  a  longer  stay  at  lower  elevations, 
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causes  little  or  no  change ;  the  yariations  are  small,  and  differ  in 
different  species  of  animals  and  in  different  animals  of  the  same 
species ;  in  man  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Iron  and  Synthesis  of  Haemoglobin.  By 
Justus  Gaule  {Zeit.  Biol,  1897,  35,  377— 393).— The  presence  of 
iron  in  the  chyle  after  the  administration  of  inorganic  salts  of  iron  is 
regarded  as  evidence  that  the  iron  is  absorbed.  In  rabbits,  this  is 
followed  hy  a  marked  and  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  of  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.  The  spleen 
increases  in  weight,  and  microchemical  examination  of  this  and  other 
organs  shows  that  the  synthesis  of  new  blood  pigment  probahly  occurs 
principally  in  the  spleen,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  liver  and  bone 
marrow.  W.  D.  H. 

Reducing  Substances  in  the  Blood.  By  Yaldemab  Kenbiques 
{Zeit.  phyaiol,  Ckem,,  1897,  23,  244—257). — The  experiments  per- 
formed on  the  blood  of  dogs  and  rabbits  show  that,  in  addition  to  the 
glucose  preformed  in  it,  the  blood  will  yield  an  extra  amount  after 
boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  comes  from  jecorin  ;  in  fact,  the  sugar 
which  originates  from  jecorin  is  from  three  to  five  times  as  abundant 
as  that  which  is  already  preformed.  W,  D.  H. 

Animal  Life  without  Bacteria  in  the  Alimentary  Canal.  By 
Geobos  H.  F.  Nuttall,  and  Hans  Thiebfeldeb  {Zeit  phydol.  Chem,, 
1897,  23,  231 — 235). — Previous  portions  of  this  research  have  shown 
that,  in  mammals,  healthy  life  is  possible  without  the  presence  of 
becteria  in  the  alimentary  tract.  The  present  observations  made  on 
hen's  eggs  were  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  finding  no  bacteria  in 
the  interior  of  the  egg  shell  in  fresh  eggs,  and  during  development. 
This  hope  was  not  fully  realised,  as  the  greater  number  of  eggs  are 
infected  with  bacterial  growths,  which  are  derived  from  the  oviduct 
before  and  during  the  formation  of  the  shell. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Muscular  Exercise,  Sweating,  and  Massage  on 
Metabolism.  By  Jahes  C.  Dunlop,  Diabmid  Nokl  Paton,  Ralph 
Stockman,  and  Ivison  Macadam  {J,  Physiol,  1897,  22,  68 — 91). — ^The 
experiments  performed  on  various  human  subjects  on  fixed  diet,  show 
that  after  excessive  exercise  there  is  in  the  urine  an  increase  of 
total  nitrogen  (which  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  increase  of  urea)  of 
preformed  ammonia,  of  creatinine,  and  of  sulphates  (proportionate  to 
the  nitrogen).  With  concomitant  sweating,  there  is  diminution  of 
the  water,  chlorides,  and  sodium.  When  the  subject  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion, there  is  a  rise  of  uric  acid,  nitrogenous  extractives,  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  is  that  increase  of  work  leads  to 
increased  katabolism  of  the  proteid  of  muscle ;  this  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  uric  acid,  extractives,  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  not  in- 
creased, muscle  being  poor  in  nucleo-proteids.  The  importance  of 
such  a  conclusion  on  the  training  of  athletes  is  pointed  out.  Experi- 
ments on  massage  gave  negative  results.  W.  D.  H. 
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Acetone  €U9  a  Metabolio  Product.  By  H.  Chb.  Gsblmuydek 
{Zeit  physiol.  Chem,,  1897,  23,  431 — 476). — Acetonuria  occurs  when 
insufficient  carbohydrate  food  is  given.  100 — 200  grams  per  diem  are 
necessary  for  an  adult  man.  A  purely  proteid  diet  produces  slight 
acetonuria.  During  hunger,  or  a  mixed  proteid  and  fat  diet,  or  a 
purely  fat  diet,  the  acetonuria  is  considerable.  The  organism  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  destroying  acetone  in  some  degree  ;  but  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  hinder  acetonuria  if  the  amount  of  acetone  in  the  circu- 
lating fluids  of  the  body  is  more  than  the  normal  traces.  (Compare 
Hirschfeld,  this  vol.,  ii,  422.)  W.  D.  H. 

Hepatic  Qlycogenesis.  By  Diabmib  Noel  Paton  (/.  PhysioL, 
1897,  22,  121— 136). —This  is  a  further  contribution  to  the  long- 
sustained  controversy  between  the  author  and  Favy.  Some  of  the 
experiments  previously  published  are  withdrawn,  but  the  general 
conclusion  is  still  maintained  that  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into 
glucose  is  the  result  of  katabolic  changes  in  the  liver  substance,  and 
not  of  the  action  of  an  amylolytic  zymin  (enzyme).  W.  D.  H. 

The  Mineral  Constituents  of  Human  Organs.  By  Waclaw 
VON  MoRACZEWSKi  {Zeit.  physiol,  Chem.,  1897, 23, 483 — 496). — Previous 
work  has  shown  that  in  ansemia  the  urine  is  rich  in  phosphorus  and 
poor  in  chlorine ;  in  the  blood,  the  converse  is  true.  In  pneumonia, 
both  the  urine  and  blood  are  poor  in  chlorine  and  rich  in  phosphorus. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  some  diseases,  a  retention  of  chlorine  in  the  body, 
but  this  can  only  be  proved  by  an  estimation  of  the  mineral  salts  of 
the  organa  The  present  paper  gives  numerous  analyses  relating  to 
this  point ;  they  do  not,  however,  bear  out  fully  the  expectations  of 
the  author ;  they  show  increase  of  chlorine  in  cases  of  ansemia,  and 
decrease  in  phosphorus  and  calcium.  The  organs  are  also  more 
watery.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Mineral  Matters  in  Birds'  Bonea  By  Franz  DCbing  {Zeit. 
phyeiol,  Chem.,  1897,  23,  321 — 325). — Several  observers  have  stated 
that  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  bones  of  birds  is  greater  than 
in  those  of  mammals  ;  Weiske,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  that  the  per- 
centage is  lower.  In  the  present  communication,  which  gives  numerous 
analyses,  it  is  shown  that  the  whole  skeleton  of  various  birds  contains 
less  (59 — 63  per  cent.)  mineral  matter  than  the  bones  of  mammals,  in 
which  the  average  percentage  is  66.  These  percentages  are  reckoned 
for  bone  free  from  water  and  fat.  If  individual  bones  are  taken, 
however,  the  long  bones  are  found  to  be  richer  in  mineral  salts  (up  to 
69  per  cent.)  than  the  flat  bones,  where  the  highest  percentage  found 
was  61.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Bone-ash.  By  Carl  Th.  MObner  {Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1897,  23,  311— 320).— Weiske  has  stated  that  the 
natural  substance  of  bone  contains  no  sulphuric  acid ;  nevertheless,  its 
ash  contains  that  compound,  and  this  is  derived  from  the  sulphur  of 
the  organic  substratum  of  osseous  tissue  called  collagen.  In  the 
present  research,  it  is  shown  that  if  a  gas  burner  is  used  in  the  process 
of  incineration,  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
derived  from  the  gas.     This  is,  however,  not  the  only  source  of  the 
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compound,  for  a  small  quantity  ia  found  when  a  spirit  lamp  is  em- 
ployed. This  varies  in  quantity  in  different  bones,  and  originates 
from  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Distinction  between  Organic  €tnd  Inorganic  Compounds  of 
Iron.  By  A.  B.  Macallum  {J.  Physid.,  1897,  22,  92— 98).— In 
microscopic  preparations  of  tissues,  the  ammonium  sulphide  and 
Prussian  blue  reactions  are  not  always  satisfactory  in  deciding  the 
question  whether  granules  are  composed  of  "  organic  "  or  **  inorganic  " 
compounds  of  iron.  The  best  reagent  is  found  to  be  a  0*5  per  cent. 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  hsematoxylin.  This  does  not  affect  organic 
iron  compounds,  but  stains  inorganic  compounds  bluish-black.  Ferratin, 
carniferrin,  and  peptonates  and  albuminates  of  iron  give  the  blue 
reaction,  and  are  therefore  classified  as  '' inorganic."  ''Organic" 
compounds  may  be  converted  into  *'  inorganic  "  by  the  action  of  acidified 
alcohol.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  hsemoglohin  and  hsema- 
tin.  W.  D.  H. 

Iodine  in  the  Hairs.  By  W.  Howald  {Zeit.  physiol,  Chem.,  1897, 
23,  209 — 225). — ^There  is  no  iodine  or  bromine  in  normal  human  hairs ; 
but  very  soon  after  the  usual  medicinal  doses  of  iodide  or  bromide  of 
potassium,  iodine  or  bromine  respectively  may  be  detected  in  the  hairs. 
This  disappears  when  the  drug  is  discontinued  and  the  hair  has  been  re- 
peatedly cut.  The  halogen  is  probably  in  an  organic  combination,  and 
is  introduced  in  the  new  hair  which  grows  during  the  use  of  the  drug. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Amount  of  Iodine  in  Thyroid  Glands.  By  An.  Oswald 
{ZeiL  physiol.  Chem.,  1897,  23,  265—310).— A  very  large  number  of 
determinations  of  the  amount  of  iodine  in  thyroids  are  given ;  the 
greater  number  of  these  were  human,  removed  after  death  from  various 
diseases  in  different  Swiss  Cantons.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of 
iodine  in  the  gland  was  not  inversely  proportional  to  the  prevalence 
of  cretinism ;  in  fact,  thyroids  in  cases  of  cretinism  in  which  the 
degenerative  change  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  replace  the  glandular 
with  connective  tissue,  often  contained  more  iodine  than  the  healthy 
organ.  The  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  thyroids  of  both  men  and 
animals  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  colloid  material  in 
the  acini.  W.  D.  H. 

Presence  of  Iodine  in  the  Parathyroid  Glandules.  By  Euoiara 
Gley  {Compt  rend,,  1897,  125,  312— 315).— The  parathyroid  glan- 
dules of  rabbits  were  found  to  contain  from  2*5  to  3  times  as  much 
iodine  as  the  thyroid  glands  of  the  same  animals.  In  the  case  of  dogs, 
the  absolute  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  parathyroid  glandules  is  lower 
than  that  in  the  thyroid  glands,  but  the  percentage  amount  is  much 
higher.  It  is  clear  that  the  glandules  must  be  regarded  as  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  thyroidien  system.  The  exact  relation  between 
the  gland  and  the  glandules  is  under  investigation.  C.  H.  B. 

Chemistry  of  Spermatozoa.  By  Albert  Mathews  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1897,  23,  399— 411).— The  spermatozoa  of  the  sea  urchin 
Arbacia  contain  no  protamine,  but  instead  a  histon-like  substance  to 
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which  the  name  arbctcin  is  given.  The  chromatin  of  these  sperma- 
tozoa is  partly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  union  of  nucleic  acid  with  arbacin. 
The  nucleic  acid  has  the  same  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
as  that  obtained  from  the  salmon. 

The  chromatin  of  herrings'  spermatozoa  is  a  compound  of  protamine 
and  nucleic  acid  {C^lEL^^lif^^OQyC^QEi^T^l^^fi^^). 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  bull  and  boar  contain  either  protamine  or  a 
liiston  eztractable  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiologiccd  Aotion  of  Chlorhydrins.  By  C.  R.  Marshall 
and  H.  Ll.  Heath  {J.  Physiol.,  1897,  22,  38— 60).— The  introduction 
of  chlorine  atoms  into  a  fatty  compound  increases  its  narcotic  power. 
The  toxic  power  is  also  increased  if  the  solubility  of  the  compound 
formed  is  not  diminished.  Thus  dichlorhydrin  is  more  of  an  irritant 
than  trichlorhydrin,  because  it  is  more  soluble ;  the  irritant  action  is 
seen  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidney.  The  action  on  muscular 
tissue  increases  with  each  increment  of  chlorine ;  as  this  action  is 
exhibited  also  on  involuntary  muscle,  the  circulation  is  enfeebled. 

W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Phenylglycine  and  Phenylglycinorthocar- 
boxylic  Acid  in  the  Animal  Body.  By  JOboen  E.  Thesen  {J. 
Physiol,  Chem.,  1897,  23,  23— 29).— See  this  vol.,  i,  618. 

Physiologieal  Effects  of  Extracts  of  Suprarenal  Capsules. 
By  Swale  Vincent  (J*.  Physiol,  1897,  22,  111— 120).— Large  doses  of 
suprarenal  extract  injected  aubcutaneously  produce  muscular  weakness 
and  finally  paralysis,  heemorrhage  in  various  parts,  irregularity  in  the 
breathing,  and  fall  of  temperature.     The  paralysis  is  central. 

The  cortex  of  the  capsules  contains  no  toxic  substance.  The  toxic 
material  of  the  medulla  is  rapidly  eliminated,  hence  the  largeness  of 
the  dose  required.  A  partial  immunity  can  be  set  up  by  giving  doses 
not  sufficient  to  kill.  W.  D.  H. 

Antagonistic  Action  of  Digitalis  and  Nitrites.  By  0.  R. 
Mabshall  {J.  Physiol,  1897,22,  1—37).— Digitalis  counteracts  the 
effect  of  members  of  the  nitrite  group  on  blood-vessels,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  in  antagonising  digitalis  is  much  more  powerful. 

W.  D.  H. 

Phosphorus  in  Human  and  Cow's  Milk.  By  Julius  Stoklasa 
(Zeit.  physiol  Ghem,,  1897,  23,  343— 346).— Siegfried  states  that  the 
phosphorus  of  human  milk  is  almost  exclusively  in  combination  in 
casein  and  nucleon  (phosphorcarnic  acid). 

This  leaves  lecithin  altogether  out  of  account.  The  present  analyses 
show  that  a  litre  of  human  milk  contains  0'44  gram  F2O5,  and  of  cow's 
milk  1'81  grams;  of  this  0153  gram  (or  35  per  cent.)  and  0091  (or  5 
per  cent.)  respectively  are  obtained  from  the  lecithin  present.  This, 
and  other  facts  render  a  comparison  between  milk  and  embryo-plants 
interesting.  It  is  stated  that  phosphorcarnic  acid  is  widely  distri- 
buted in  vegetable  organisms,  and  comes  into  prominence  especially 
daring  germination  and  blossoming.  W.  D.  H. 
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Asses  Milk.  By  Arthur  Schlossmann  {Zeit.  physiol,  Chsm,,  1897, 
23,  258 — 264). — Asses  milk  is  white,  with  a  bluish  opalescence ;  it  is 
faintly  sweet,  like  diluted  cow's  milk  ;  the  fat  globules  as  seen  under 
the  microscope  are  scanty  in  comparison  with  those  in  cow's  and  human 
milk.  One  c.c.  has  an  alkalinity  equal  to 0*404  c.c.  of  decinormal  sulphuric 
acid,  and  an  acidity  equal  to  0-06  c.c.  of  decinormal  sodium  hydroxide. 
Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  1  031  to  1-036 ;  it  contains, 

Dry  residue 11*15  per  cent. 

Ash 0-40         „ 

Fat 0-36 

Sugar 4-94         „ 

Fhospborcarnic  acid      0*12         „ 

Total  nitrogen  024         „ 

Three-quarters  of  the  proteids  consist  of  caseinogen,  the  remaining 
quarter  being  lactalbumin  ;  these  account  for  86  per  cent,  of  the  nitro- 
gen. The  small  quantity  of  fat  shows  how  greatly  asses  milk  differs 
from  human  milk,  with  which  it  is  often  compared.  W.  D.  H. 

BehavioTir  of  Animed  and  Vegetable  Foods  in  the  Alimen 
tary  Caned.  Introduction.  By  Wilhblm  Pbausnitz  {Zeit  Biol.y 
1897,  36,  287—290).  Vegetable  Matter  in  Human  Peeoes.  By 
Joseph  Moellee  {ihid.,  291—315).  Pleeh  in  Human  Faeces.  By 
Fritz  Keemauneb  (tVncf.,  316—334).  Ohemicid  Composition  of 
the  FsBces  with  Different  Diets.  By  Wilhelm  Prausnitz  (iWd., 
335 — 354).  Bacteria  of  Human  Feeoes.  By  Hans  Hahherl 
{ih%d,y  355 — 376). — This  forms  a  series  of  investigations,  microscopical, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological,  on  the  composition  of  human  feces. 
From  the  nutritional  standpoint,  such  work  is  essential  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  diet.  Each  paper  is  prefaced  by  a  summary  of 
previous  work  on  the  same  subject. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  fseces  after  vegetable  diet  shows  a 
considerable  amount  of  vegetable  dSbriSf  principally  of  the  nature  of 
membranes,  and  cellulose.  Starch  grains,  after  the  administration  of 
potatoes  and  cereals,  are  hardly  ever  found. 

After  an  abundant  meat  diet,  muscular  fibres  in  very  small  quan- 
tities form  a  constant  constituent  of  the  feeces,  and  the  amount  was 
roughly  estimated  by  a  microscopical  comparison  of  the  fseces  with 
some  of  the  same  material  intimately  mixed  with  a  known  quantity 
of  finely  divided  flesh. 

In  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  excrements  after  diets  of  various 
kinds,  particular  attention  is  given  in  the  analyses  to  total  solids,  nitro- 
gen, fat,  and  ash.  By  the  use  of  a  diet  the  constituents  of  which  are 
almost  completely  absorbed,  like  rice,  meat,  baked  finely  divided  wheat 
meal,  there  is  in  the  fieces  8 — 9  nitrogen,  12 — 18  ether  extract,  and 
11 — 15  ash  per  cent. 

In  comparison  with  this  **  normal,"  the  nitrogen  usually  falls  when 
the  diet  is  less  well  absorbed  ;  although  in  a  few  cases,  when  nutri- 
ment of  high  nitrogenous  value  is  given,  it  rises. 

The  secretions  from  the  intestines  always  form  a  very  considerable 
factor  in  the  composition  of  the  faeces,  and  the  quantity  of  faeces,  there- 
fore, depends  on  the  nature  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  the  food  given. 
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In  some  apparent  exceptions  to  these  rules,  a  relatively  low  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  is  produced  by  a  relative  increase  of  ash  and  fat. 

No  characteristic  difference  between  the  use  of  animal  and  vege- 
table diet  is  observable.  W.  D.  H. 

Stepoorin.  By  Austin  Flint  (Zeit.  physiol,  Chem.,  1897,  23, 
363 — 367). — Bondzynski  and  Humnicki  have  given  the  name  kopro- 
sterol  to  a  constituent  of  human  faeces  which  is  derived  from  choles- 
terol (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  320).  It  is  shown  that  this  is  no  new  material, 
but  is  identical  with  the  substance  named  stercorin  by  the  author,  and 
described  by  him  many  years  ago.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  the  Urine.  By  William 
Cameeeb  {Zeit.  Biol,  1897,  35,  206—251). — A  large  number  of  obser- 
vations on  human  urine,  in  which  the  influence  of  diet,  age,  work,  gout, 
&c.,  on  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen,  urea  nitrogen,  uric  acid  nitrogen, 
and  nitrogen  of  alloxuric  bases  are  given.  In  connection  with  the 
estimation  of  the  last-named  substances,  the  rreat  discrepancies  between 
the  results  obtained  by  previous  observers  a  e  pointed  out.  W.  D.  H. 

Uric  Add  Formation  in  Man.  By  William  J.  Smith  Jerome 
{J.  Physiol,,  1897, 22,  146 — 158). — ^The  research  relates  to  the  influence 
of  diet  on  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  If  nuclein  is  introduced  in  the 
food,  the  alloxan  group  appears  in  the  urine,  partly  as  uric  acid ; 
and  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  latter  are  believed  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  the  amount  of  nuclein  in  the  food.  The  uric  acid  passed  during 
fasting  is,  doubtless,  attributable  to  katabolism  of  nuclein-holding  cells 
in  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Uriniiry  Sediments  and  Gout.  By  A.  Ritteb  (Carlsbad)  {Zeit. 
Biol,,  1897,  35, 155 — 182). — The  paper  is  principally  a  discussion  of  the 
possible  ways  in  which,  by  an  interaction  of  the  phosphates  and  urates 
in  the  urine,  free  uric  acid  may  be  deposited.  The  views  of  Garrod  in 
relation  to  the  cause  of  gout  are  subjected  to  criticism.  In  the  tables 
of  analyses  given,  it  is  shown  that,  in  many  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
deposit  of  uric  acid  crystals,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  absolute  amount 
of  uric  acid  ;  indeed,  in  cases  where  the  acid  is  deposited  as  urates, 
the  uric  acid  is  more  abundant.  W.  D.  H. 

Constituents  of  Urine  Precipitated  by  Phenylhydrazine. 
By  Max  Jaff^  {Zeit.  physioL  Chem.,  1897,  22,  532— 537).— PA^ny^ 
semicarbctzide  from  the  urine  of  doge, — When  the  urine  of  dogs,  which 
have  been  fed  on  meat,  is  treated  with  phenylhydrazine  and  acetic 
acid,  a  large  amount  of  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which  proved  to  be  identical  with  phenylsemicarbazide,  first  obtained 
byE.  Fischer  (Armalvn,,  100, 130)  from  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride 
and  potassium  cyanate. 

The  author  was  unable  to  isolate  this  substance  from  the  urine  of 
dogs  fed  on  bread  or  milk,  or  from  human  urine  after  mixed  diet. 

Phenylsemicarbazide  is  produced  almost  quantitatively  on  warming 
a  solution  of  carbamide  (10,  5,  3,  or  2  per  cent.)  with  phenylhydrazine 
and  acetic  acid. 

The  presence  of  ethylcarbamide  in  the  urine  of  a  dog  could  not  be 
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proved,  although  the  isolation  of  its  phenjlhydrazine  componnd  was 
attempted.  A.  W.  C. 

Kynurenic  Acid.  By  Achille  Oapaldi  {Zeit.  phyai4)l,  Chem.,  1897, 
23,  87 — 91). — Haagen  has  observed  that  the  amount  of  kynurenic  acid 
in  the  urine  of  a  dog  is  lessened  when  the  animal  is  fed  with  sterilised 
instead  of  raw  meat.  The  author  points  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attribute  this  fact  to  the  decrease  of  putrefactive  matter  in  the 
intestine,  as  this  cannot  have  the  least  influence  on  the  intensity  of 
the  bacteriological  decomposition.  Nevertheless,  experiments  were 
made  which  prove  conclusively  that  the  bacteria  of  the  intestines  pro- 
duce no  kynurenic  acid  nor  any  substance  which,  after  absorption  by 
the  tissues,  is  changed  into  this  acid.  Moreover,  kynurenic  acid  is  not 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  of  a  dog  on 
proteids,  nor  is  it  formed  in  the  intestines  themselves.        A.  W.  C. 

Kynurenic  Acid.  By  P.  Solomin  {Zeit,  physiol  Chem,,  1897,  23, 
497 — 504). — In  the  dog,  the  daily  excretion  of  kynurenic  acid  and  of 
uric  acid  vary  a  great  deal;  but  there  is  no  constant  relationship 
between  the  two.  If  isatin  is  given,  it  is  not  excreted  as  kynurenic 
acid ;  tyrosine  also  is  not  a  parent  substance  of  this  acid.  If  kynurenic 
acid  is  given  subcutaneously,  it  is  in  part  excreted  in  the  urine  as 
such ;  but  in  men  and  rabbits  the  percentage  excreted  is  much  less,  as 
they  have  apparently  more  power  to  destroy  it.  W.  D.  H. 

Alcaptonic  Acids.  By  Karl  H.  Huppebt  {Zeit.  physiol.  Ghem,^ 
1897,  23,  412 — 416). — In  recent  cases  of  alcaptonuria,  the  acid  found 
has  been  homogentisic  acid ;  but  to  this  a  case  recorded  by  Kirk  forms 
an  exception,  he  having  described  the  acid  as  uroleucic.  From  some  of 
the  raw  material  from  this  case,  attempts  were  made  in  the  present 
research  to  obtain  homogentisic  acid,  and  it  was  found ;  Kirk's  case 
is  therefore  no  exception.  Uroleucic  acid  was,  however,  found  as  well, 
although  in  smaller  quantities.  The  properties  of  the  two  acids  are  very 
similar  ;  the  former  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups,  the  latter  three,  two 
united  to  the  benzene  nucleus,  the  third  in  a  side  chain. 

Methylated  uroleucic  acid  gives  the  same  oxidation  product  as 
methylated  homogentisic  acid  ;  uroleucic  acid  is  probably  dihydroxy* 
phenyl-lactic  acid,  C(,Hs(0H)a-CH2-CH(0H)-C00H,  and  this  coincides 
with  the  view  held  as  to  the  origin  of  homogentisic  acid  from  tyrosine. 

W.  D.  H. 

Chronic  Oxalic  Acid  Poisoning.  By  W.  Caspabi  {Bied,  CwUr.^ 
1897,  26,  529—533 ;  from  Inaug.  Diss,  Berlin).  Feeding  Experi- 
ments with  Turnip  Leaves.  By  Nathan  Zuntz  (ibid.,  533 — 534; 
from  Z>.  Landtoirt,  1896,  No.  74). — Experiments  in  which  rahbits  were 
fed  with  turnip  leayes  and  meal,  with  meal,  bran,  and  oxalic  acid,  with 
excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate,  showed 
that  oxalic  acid  in  the  form  of  sodium  salt  is  the  most  injurious,  owing, 
partly,  to  loss  of  lime  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  bones.  The 
calcium  salt  was  least  injurious,  whilst  the  turnip  leayes,  which  con- 
tain both  sodium  and  calcium  oxalate,  were  less  injurious  than  sodium 
oxalate,  and  more  so  than  calcium  oxalate.     Another  rabbit,  which 
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received  nearly  200  grams  of  oxalic  acid  as  calcium  salt,  was  less  in- 
jured than  one  which  had  only  1 1  grams  as  sodium  salt. 

Further  experiments,  made  with  dogs,  showed  that  the  consumption 
of  oxalic  acid  gave  rise  to  increased  amounts  of  lime  in  the  fieces  and 
urine.  When  given  for  a  short  time,  in  small  amount,  and  in  a  not 
too  soluble  form,  oxalic  acid  acts  beneficially  by  increasing  the  appetite. 
In  larger  quantity,  it  is  poisonous,  injuring  the  bones  and  kidneys, 
and  perhaps  the  heart. 

ZuNTZ  refers  to  von  Nathusius's  experiments,  in  which  sheep  which 
received  food  containing  oxalic  acid  for  6  months  were  not  injured  ; 
this  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the 
sheep's  rumen.  The  contents  of  the  rumen  of  a  sheep  which  had 
been  fed  with  oxalic  acid  destroyed  a  measured  quantity  of  sodium 
oxalate  in  24  hours  [the  amount  is  not  stated].  Sheep  which  have 
not  been  fed  with  oxalic  acid  have  not  this  power,  or  at  least  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

With  pigs,  the  same  results  were  obtained  as  with  rabbits  and  dogs ; 
the  bones  became  so  weak  that  the  animals  could  scarcely  stand,  and 
the  solid  excrement  contained  large  amounts  of  lime.      N.  H.  J.  M. 

Clinical  Signiflcanoe  of  Lactic  Acid.  By  J.  H.  de  Jono 
{Chem.  Cenir.,  1896,  ii,  806—807.     See  this  vol.,  ii,  607). 
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Behaviour  of  Yeast  at  a  High  Temperature.  By  T.  Nakamuba 
{Bull.  Coll  Agric,  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  3,  227—230).— A  pure 
cultivation  of  yeast  was  grown  in  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  (10  per 
cent.)  and  meat  extract  (0  5  per  cent.),  the  supernatant  liquid  poured 
o£^  and  the  sediment  washed  with  sterilised  distilled  water.  It  was 
then  suspended  in  sterilised  water,  and  5  c.c.  of  the  mixture  placed  in 
a  test  tube  closed  with  a  cotton  plug,  and  exposed  for  several  minutes 
to  a  constant  temperature.  The  yeast  was  not  destroyed  by  exposure 
for  1 J  hour  at  46°,  or  for  2  hours  at  48°,  but  was  completely  destroyed 
by  a  temperature  of  52°  in  20  minutes.  Exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  50°  destroyed  the  yeast  in  30  minutes,  but  not  in  29  minutes. 

The  results  of  other  observers,  who  state  that  yeast  is  destroyed  at 
40°,  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  after  being  heated,  yeast  never  pro- 
duced fermentation  in  Pasteur's  solution  as  quickly  as  the  control 
sample^  the  retardation  sometimes  amounting  to  several  days. 

Ajb  regards  the  effect  of  different  compounds  in  enablhig  yeast  to 
resist  the  action  of  heat,  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  yeast 
was  suspended  in  various  solutions  and  heated  at  50°  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  effect,  after  addition  of  sterilised  Pasteur's  solution,  observed. 
With  distilled  water,  cane-sugar  solution  (10  per  cent.),  sodium  sul- 
phate (1  to  10  per  cent.),  and  disodium  phosphate  (1  to  10  per  cent.), 
there  was  no  fermentation ;  with  sodium  chloride  (1  to  10  per  cent.), 
there  was  only  fermentation  after  heating  in  the  3  per  cent,  solution ; 
with  sodium  nitrite  (1  to  10  per  cent.),  there  was  only  fermentation  in 
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the  case  of  the  2  per  cent,  solution ;  with  meat  extract  (0*5  per  cent.), 
there  was  normal  fermentation.  Only  the  last  three  solutions  had, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  resistance  towards  heat. 

OscAB  JiOEW  {ibid.,  230 — 232)  calls  attention  to  the  soluble  proteid 
recently  obtained  by  Buchner  by  expressing  yeast  (this  vol.,  ii,  154). 
He  considers  it  probable  that  the  proteid  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  living  protoplasm,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  within 
the  cells,  where  most  of  the  sugar  would  be  fermented.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  examine  the  effect  of  diamide,  hydroxylamine,  hydrogen 
cyanide,  &c,,  on  the  zymase,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  cyanogen,  form- 
aldehyde, <bc.,  on  the  other  (compare  Loew,  Pflug*  Arch,,  QtJ,  208,  and 
Abstr.,  1888,  607).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Two  New  Kinds  of  Red  Yeast.  By  K.  Yabk  {Bull  CoU,  Agr.  Imp. 
Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  3,  233 — 236). — The  two  new  species  of  yeast  were 
obtained  from  the  soil  of  rice  fields  and  from  rice  straw.  They  both 
resemble  SacchcMromycea  rosaceous  in  not  forming  asoospores^  but  differ 
from  it  in  other  respects. 

Saccha/romycea  Japonicus. — The  cells  are  elliptic,  and  approach  a  more 
globular  form  when  well  nourished  with  meat  extract.  Size  =:  6  x  3  /i 
(in  Pasteur's  solution)  and  9*2  x  5*1  /i  to  103  x  6-1  ^  (in  meat  ex- 
tract). It  grows  well  on  potato,  and  acqidres  a  brilliant  red  tint. 
It  is  unable  to  produce  alcohol  from  glucose  or  cane-sugar,  and  its 
development  is  retarded  in  presence  of  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  alto- 
gether stopped  by  7  per  cent.  A  temperature  of  45^  for  15  minutes 
destroys  the  cells. 

S.  Keiskeana. — Globular  cells  5'1  /a  to  9 /i,  in  diameter.  It  forms  a 
faintly  pink  deposit  in  Pasteur's  solution,  but  the  colour  is  brighter 
on  potato,  probably  owing  to  the  effect  of  free  oxygen.  A  moderate 
growth  is  obtained  in  starch-culture  in  sugar-gelatin,  but  the  cells  remain 
colourless,  whilst  those  on  the  surface  gradually  acquire  a  pink  colour. 
The  cells  are  killed  by  heating  for  15  minutes  at  50°,  but  not  at  46°. 
Development  is  retarded  by  5  per  cent,  and  stopped  by  7  per  cent, 
alcohol.  K  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Carbon  Bisulphide  by  Schizophyllum  loba- 
turn.  By  F.  A.  Went  {Chem,  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  939 ;  from  Ber.  deut. 
hot.  Gee.,  1896,  158—163,  and  Gento'.  Bakt.  Par.,  2,  ii,  528).— A  culti- 
vation of  Schizophyllwn  lohatum  in  sugar-peptone  yielded  carbon  bi- 
sulphide when  distilled  ;  in  hydrogen,  the  fungus  produces  no  carbon 
bisulphide,  or  only  traces.  When  cultivated,  with  peptone  as  the 
source  of  nitrogen,  an  alcohol  (probably  ethylic  alcohol)  is  formed,  and 
in  absence  of  air,  there  is  active  fermentation,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride  produced  being  considerably  greater  than  with  access  of  air. 

The  fungus  occurs  in  Java  on  old,  fallen  branches  of  PedQcofrpue,  and 
on  dead  bamboo  stems,  &o.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Decomposition  of  Fibrin  by  Streptococci.  By  Oskar  Emmbb- 
LiNQ  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  1863—1868.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  113).— 
The  experiments  were  made  with  pure  cultures  of  Streptococcus  longus 
Petruschky,  and  with  fibrin  from  the  blood  of  freshly- killed  pigs. 
Four  kilograms  of  fibrin  were  added  to  3  litres  of  water,  and  ^he 
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whole  sterilised  by  heating  at  100^  for  2  hours  a  day  during 
4  days ;  the  mixture  was  then  inoculated  and  kept  in  an  incubator 
at  40°  for  3  weeks,  when  the  products  of  decomposition  were  in- 
vestigated. For  this  purpose,  the  liquid,  after  filtration  through  a 
PukalFs  filter,  was  distilled  at  40°  under  diminished  pressure ;  the 
solution,  which  was  faintly  alkaline  at  the  beginning,  became  acid, 
whilst  the  distillate  was  strongly  alkaline,  and  from  it  the  author 
obtained  ammonia,  methylamine,  and  trimethylamine.  The  following 
substances  were  obtained  from  the  residue  after  evaporation  :  tyro- 
sine, leucine,  acids  of  the  fatty  series  from  acetic  to  caproic  (with  the 
exception  of  valeric  acid),  succinic  acid,  trimethylamine,  and  a  basic 
substance  having  the  composition  of  a  collidine,  although  apparently 
differing  from  any  of  those  already  known.  Peptonic  substances  were 
also  obtained,  and  their  physiological  action  tested.  No  poisonous 
substances  could  be  isolated  by  the  method  described.  J.  J.  S. 

Decomposition  of  Elastin  by  Anserobio  Mioro-organisms. 
By  LuiGi  ZojA  (Zeit.  phynol.  Chem,,  1897,  23,  236— 243).— Elastin 
was  prepared  from  the  ligamentum  mbchon  of  the  ox,  by  a  method 
which  differs  only  in  small  details  from  that  adopted  by  Horbaczewski 
and  by  Chittenden  and  Hart.  The  putrefaction  was  carried  out  in  a 
Hoppe-Seyler  flask,  air  being  excluded  ;  the  gases  obtained  consisted 
of  carbonic  anhydride  90*46,  hydrogen  474,  methane  2*37,  and  nitrogen 
2*43  per  cent.  Two  days  after  the  evolution  of  gas  ceased,  the  experi- 
ment was  stopped,  and  much  material  was  still  undissolved  ;  the  sul- 
phur is  eliminated  as  mercaptan  and  not  as  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  the 
distillate,  valeric  and  butyric  acids  were  found,  whilst  the  residue 
gave  phenylpropionic  acid,  aromatic  hydroxy-acids,  and  ammonia. 

W.  D.  H. 

Chemical  and  Baoteriological  Investigation  of  the  Fermenta- 
tion of  Fresh  Grass.  By  Oskab  Emmeklino  {Ber,y  1897,  30, 
1869 — 1870). — Freshly  cut  grass  was  pressed  into  a  large  earthenware 
vessel,  closed  by  a  lid  into  which  fitted  a  thermometer  and  delivery 
tube.  The  composition  of  the  grass  was :  woody  tissue  26 '4,  ether 
extract  1*86,  proteids  11*8,  ash  7*62,  and  non-nitrogenous  extract 
52*32  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  dry  substance.  At  the  end  of  24 
hours,  the  temperature  had  risen  to  26^,  at  which  point  it  remained 
stationary  for  some  time,  and  then  gradually  sank  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room.  For  4  weeks,  a  slow  but  continuous  evolution  of  gas, 
consisting  of  64  per  cent,  carbonic  anhydride  and  36  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
took  place.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  grass  had  the  composition  : 
woody  tissue  31*36,  ether  extract  3*24,  proteids  9*13,  ash  814,  and 
non-nitrogenous  extract  48*13  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  ether 
extract  was  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  acids,  formed 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  non-nitrogenous  extract,  that  is,  carbo- 
hydrates. The  hay  thus  formed  possessed  a  somewhat  pleasant 
ethereal  odour,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pungent  odour  which  was 
found  to  be  due  to  quinone. 

Among  the  organisms  isolated  were  small  quantities  of  moulds, 
chiefly  species  of  mwsor  ;  and,  besides  hay  bacteria,  granulohacter  and 
coccus  species,  Bc^cUUm  mycaides  was  found.     It  has  been  shown  that 
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the  latter  orgaDism  is  capable  of  fermenting  glucose,  yielding  inactiye 
lactic  acid ;  and  that  it  is  also  capable  of  hjdrolysing  cane-sugar, 
maltose,  and  glycogen.    No  other  lactic  acid  bacterium  could  be  isolated. 

J.  J.  S. 

An  Important  Function  of  Leaves.  By  U.  Suzuki  {BtdL  CM. 
Agric,  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  3,  241— 262).— As  it  is  known  that, 
during  the  night,  a  considerable  amount  of  carbohydrates  in  the  leaves 
migrate  to  other  parts  of  the  plant,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  proteids  are  also  transpoited  from  the  leaves,  since 
the  decrease  of  the  protecting  carbohydrates  must  involve  an  attack 
on  the  reserve  of  proteids  formed  during  the  day.  One  experiment 
has  already  been  made  in  this  direction  by  Sapoznikow  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  537). 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  the  leaves  of  a  number  of 
plants  which  were  cut  at  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  respectively.  The  plants 
selected  for  experiment  were :  (1^  Wistcuia  hrcbehyhotrya ;  (2)  Phaaedua 
mungo ;  (3)  Phaseolus  wig, ;  (4)  Pueralia  Thumbergiana ;  ^6  and  6) 
Solanum  tuberosum ;  (7)  Batatas  edulia ',  (8)  Polygonum  fagopyrufn 
and  (9)  Heliamtkua  annuua.  The  numbers  show  the  absolute  amounts 
(in  grams)  in  100  leaves. 

Evening.  Morning. 


N.  as 

N.  as        N.  as 

N.  as         N.  as        N.  as 

— -^ 

N. 

proteids.  ftBparagine  amides.* 

'  Starch. 

N. 

proteids.  asparagine.  amides. 

•Starch. 

1. 

0  1725 

0-1457 

0-0060   0-218 

0-4848 

0-1490 

0-1216   0-0068   0-0217 

0-2611 

2. 

0-8160 

0-6610 

0-0300   0  1260 

2-0620 

0-7270 

0-6966  0-0170   0-1146 

1-4560 

8. 

0-8660 

0-7021 

0-0610   0-1129 

6-8970 

0-8290 

0-6260   0-0490   01640 

8-9850 

4. 

1-887 

1-616 

0112     0126 

— 

1-797 

1-669     0112     0-260 

— 

6. 

0-8860 

0-2617 

0  0280   0-0608 

0-9600 

0-3067 

0-2890   0-0168    00614 

0-4184 

6. 

0-1944 

0-1652 

0-0180   00260 

— 

01791 

0-1414   00286   0-0142 

— 

7. 

1-666 

1-288 

0-152     0-176 

— 

1-604 

1-186     0-210     0-108 

— 

8. 

0-1798 

0165 

0-0091    0-0156 

— 

0-1649 

0-1486   0-0048   0-0166 

— 

9. 

8-976 

2-990 

0-226     0-760 

7-066 

8-690 

8-000     0-844     0-246 

5-585 

*  Excluding  aapaiagine. 

The  results  show  in  most  cases  a  decrease  of  total  and  proteid 
nitrogen,  more  or  less  corresponding  with  the  loss  of  starch.  The 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  Ilelianthus  (9)  and  Pueralia  (4)  are  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  evening  leaves  were  not  dried  immediately  and 
had  therefore  remained  alive  during  the  night,  so  that  a  decomposition 
of  proteids  might  have  occurred  with  accumulation  of  amidea  This 
was  shown  by  another  experiment  to  actually  take  place. 

It  is  therefore  established  that  leaves  possess  the  important 
function  of  facilitating  the  formation  of  proteids  in  all  parts  of  the 
plant  by  assimilating  nitrates,  yielding  thereby  amido-compounds.  A 
great  advantage  is  thus  gained  for  the  stems,  roots,  and  fruit,  in  which 
the  conditions  for  the  assimilation  of  nitrates  are  less  favourable  than 
in  the  leaves. 

The  author  thinks  that  Kosutany's  results  (this  vol.,  ii,  115)  cannot 
be  considered  conclusive  as  regards  the  functions  of  leaves  under 
discussion.  Kosutany  collected  leaves  at  4  p.m.  and  at  3  a.m.  and  the 
results  would  therefore  show  smaller  differences  than  in  the  present 
case.  N»  H.  J.  M. 
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Produotion  of  Sugars  in  Beetroot.  By  Fkiedrigh  Stbohhbb 
{Cfmfh.  Gentr.,  1896,  ii,  847 — 848 ;  from  Oestr.-ung.  ZeiU  Zueker.-Ind.  u. 
Zfondw,,  25,  589 — 600). — ^The  opinion  expressed  30  years  ago  by 
H.  Schacht,  that  the  quality  of  beetroots  depends  on  the  number  of 
developed  leaves  and  the  length  of  life  of  the  plant,  is  now  shown  to 
be  free  from  objections.  Sugar  is  produced  in  the  leaves  either  directly 
as  reducing  sugar,  or  from  starch  or  other  carbohydrate,  and  migrates 
through  the  leaf  stems  to  the  root.  The  production  of  sugar  depends 
on  the  amount  of  light,  and  the  form  and  position  of  the  leaves  are  of 
importance.  When  the  sunlight  passed  through  white  or  yellow  glass, 
leaf  production  was  vigorous,  but  with  blue  or  red  glass,  feeble ;  and 
the  weight  of  roots  under  the  influence  of  yellow  light  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  when  blue  and  red  light  were  employed.  The  per- 
centage of  sugar  under  the  difEerent  conditions  was  7*4 — 8*1  with 
yellow,  6 '4 — 7 '4  with  red,  and  8'0 — 8*4  with  blue  light.  For  producing 
total  organic  substance  in  beetroot,  rays  of  medium  wavelength  are 
the  most  favourable,  but  for  converting  the  products  of  assimilation 
into  sugar,  the  so-called  chemical  rays  seem  to  have  a  prominent  rdZe. 

The  results  of  field  experiments  showed  that  sugar  production  begins 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  leaves,  but  is  greatest  from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  September.  Under  favourable  conditions, 
there  may  be  a  not  inconsiderable  accumulation  of  sugar  even  later. 

From  the  beginning  of  J  uly,  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  water  and 
sugar  in  the  roots  is  constant.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  roots  increases  until  the  leaves  die,  indicates  that  the 
sugar,  once  stored  in  the  roots,  remains  there.  It  is  only  when  the 
roots  are  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  the  leaves  cut  off  that  the  sugar 
begins  to  be  used  up  in  maintaining  the  life  of  the  plant  and  in 
preparation  for  second  year's  growth.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Carbohydrates  of  Bye,  Barley,  and  Wheat  at  Different 
Periods.  By  H,  Jessen-Hansen  {Bied.  Centr.,  1897,  26,  630—636 ; 
from  Carlsberg.  Lab.  Meddel.,  1896,  4,  145— 193).— The  grain  at  the 
dates  on  which  they  were  examined  had  the  following  weights  per 
200  (in  grams).  I.  Rye  (a)  20—22  June,  1893,  2-486 ;  (5)  29—30 
June,  51256  ;  (c)  11  July,  9-561,  and  {d)  22  July,  9505.  II.  Barley 
(a)  29—30  June,  6-377;  (6)  3  July,  10-684;  (c)  14  July,  20216,  and 
(d)  25  July,  19-450.  ni.  Wheat  (a)  4  July,  5-193;  lb)  13  July, 
9-900,  and  (c)  31  July,  14300  grams.  The  following  table  gives  the 
analytical  results  at  the  different  dates. 
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Dry 
matter 

Per  cent,  in  dry  substance. 

Sol.  in  90  per  cent. 

alcohol. 

Soluble  in  70  per  cent  alcohol. 

in 
fresh 

Pento- 
sans. 

Starch. 

grains. 

Invert- 

Cane- 

?Se. 

Invert- 

Cane- 

BaryU 

"Un- 

sugar. 

sugar. 

calose. 

sugar. 

sugar. 

prop. 

known." 

I.     a. 

27-6 

5-1 

(ii-^r 

5-15 

5-23 

7-78 

0-90 

0 

19-40 

6-36 

b. 

88-0 

7-6 

84-8 

8-6 

2-52 

1-78 

0-38 

0 

9-62 

4-82 

e. 

45-4 

7-4 

50-9 

0-98 

1-47 

0-68 

— 

0-50 

O-ll 

1-68 

d. 

68-45 

6-4 

60-6 

0-81 

0-43 

0-34 

0-36 

0-74 

trace 

1-94 

II.  a. 

24-89 

8-5 

16-08 

6-14 

9-15 

6-10 

0-98 

0 

9-05 

7-21 

b. 

28-60 

4-1 

40-40 

1-84 

2-74 

8-08 

0-67 

0 

7-4 

5-25 

e. 

40-41 

6-8 

57-42 

0-50 

0-44 

0-55 

0-67 

0-09 

trace 

1-81 

d. 

65-60 

5-7 

57-57 

— 

— 

— 

0-68 

0-47 

0 

0-54 

lll.a. 

27-85 

5-4 

26-45 

5-20 

5-56 

8-46 

1-23 

0 

6-81 

4-45 

b. 

87-77 

7-0 

54-45 

1-14 

1-27 

0-71 

0-36 

0 

2-54 

2-96 

c. 

56-29 

6-4 

65-90 

0-48 

0-44 

0-88 

0-39 

0 

trace 

1-15 

*  Determination  made  in  sample  taken  20  June,  1894. 

The  precipitate  obtained  with  baryta  from  the  rye  extract  yielded 
a  substance,  probably  identical  with  Tanret's  levosin,  which  the 
author  terms  apeponin ;  this  compound  has  the  formula  {0iJ3^2fiiQ)2f 
decomposes  at  128 — 130°  without  discoloration,  and  melts  at  about 
230°,  darkening  at  the  same  time.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is 
about  -41*3°.  It  does  not  ferment,  and  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
copper  solutions. 

Barley  grain  yielded  the  same  constituents  as  rye,  namely,  glucose, 
fructose,  cane-sugar  and  apeponin.     Raffinose  could  not  be  detected. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  only  the  reducing  sugars,  and  apeponin,  wore 
identified  with  certainty. 

Oats  were  also  analysed  at  different  dates;  but  only  pentosans 
and  starch  were  determined.  Single  grains  weighed  as  follows  : — (a) 
7  July,  17-4 ;  (6)  15  July,  340 ;  (c)  28  July,  61-6,  and  (d)  10  August, 
33-8  milligrams.     The  results  were  as  follows : — 


Dry  matter  per  cent 


FentosanB  per  cent  in  dry  matter.     Starch  per  cent,  in  dry  matter. 


O. 
41-8 


b. 
36-6 


52-9 


d, 
84-8 


a. 
27-2 


b. 
19-5 


c. 
11-3 


d, 
12-7 


a. 
2-8 


b. 
11-6 


40-6 


d. 
42*8 


Apeponin  could  not  be  detected  in  oats,  even  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Behaviour  of  Active  Albumin  as  Reserve  Material  during 
Winter  and  Spring.  By  U.  Suzuki  {BuU.  Coll.  Agric.  Imp,  Univ. 
Tokyo,  1897,  3,  253— 268).— Daikuhara  (Abstr.,  1895,  128)  showed 
that  the  leaves  of  plants  which  contain  active  albumin  in  the  summer, 
also  contain  it  in  October  and  November,  although  usually  in  far 
less  amount. 
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The  examination  of  the  bark  and  buds  (in  March,  before  the  buds 
had  opened)  of  48  species,  showed,  in  25  cases,  the  presence  of  active 
albumin ;  frequently  the  bark  contained  more  than  the  buds.  Active 
albumin,  therefore,  resembles  other  reserve  substances  in  being  stored 
up  in  the  bark  of  trees.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Formation  of  Proteids  in  Plants  by  the  Reduction  of  Nitrates. 
By  Emil  Godlewski  {Ann.  Agron.,  1897, 23,  310 — 324 ;  from  Anzetger 
Akad.  Wiss.  Krakqu,  1897,  104— 121).— Seedlings  of  wheat  were 
cultivated  in  solutions,  both  with  and  without  nitrate,  some  in  the 
dark,  others  exposed  to  light.  The  latter  were  under  glass  shades 
'  through  which  air  free  from  carbonic  anhydride  passed.  After  three 
weeks,  the  plants  were  removed,  weighed,  dried,  and  analysed. 

There  was  a  loss  of  dry  substance  in  every  case,  rather  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  plants  exposed  to  light  than  in  those  grown  in  dark- 
ness. The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms  in  the  grains  and 
plants  (taking  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  seeds  as  100)  was  as  follows. 
(Experiments  1 — 3  were  made  in  diffused  daylight,  4 — 7  in  the  dark. 
1,  2,  4 — 6  were  supplied  with  nitrate,  3  and  7  were  without  nitrate.) 

Nitrogen  Nitro- 

Total      Nitrogen  Soluble  Insoluble  as  amides  gen  as 

Total       organic         as         jproteid    proteid         and        nitr- 

nitrogen.    nitrogen,  proteids.  nitrogen,  nitrogen,  ammonia,   ates. 

In  seeds    100  100  92*68        74*04       18*64         7*82         0 

1\  with  238*72      179*97      11914      10019       18*96       60*83       88*76 

2/nitrate 206*04      149*68      108*68        9006        18*68        4106        66*41 

8    without  nitrate    96  96  67  66  12  28  0 

4)      ..,    16416      118*77        76*07        61*78       24*84       87*70       40*89 

6l7"f« 177-11       123-26        70*76        64*68        16*22        62*61        68*86 

gjnurare y^^,^^      122U        7196        66*16        16*80       60*48       62*86 

7    without  nitrate   92*78        92*73        61*67        46  06       16*62       81*06         0 

The  results  show  that,  both  in  diffused  daylight  and  in  absence  of 
light,  the  plants  accumulated  considerable  amounts  of  nitrates.  Pro- 
teids were  produced,  under  the  influence  of  light,  when  nitrates  were 
supplied ;  in  the  dark,  formation  of  proteids  from  nitrates  did  not 
take  place  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  Proteids  are  not  formed  directly 
from  nitrates;  non-proteid  compounds  are  first  produced  which  are 
subsequently  converted  into  proteids,  these  non-proteid  compounds 
being  formed  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  light,  and  in  much  greater 
quantity  when  nitrate  is  supplied  than  without  nitrate.  Light  is 
necessary  for  their  transformation  into  proteids.  (Compare  Laurent, 
Marchal,  and  Carpiaux,  But,  Acad,  roy,  Bdg.y  [iii],  32,  816—865  ;  and 
Hansteen,  Ber.  detU.  hot.  Oea.,  1896,  14,  362.)  N.  H.  J.  M. 

A  Compound  rich  in  Mcuiganese  obtained  from  Woody  Tis- 
sue. By  Gabbiel  GuAbin  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  125,  311—312).— 
When  wood  sawdust  is  macerated  for  two  or  three  days  with  a  1  pep 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a  deep  brown  liquid  is  obtained, 
and  when  this  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  bulky,  flocculent 
precipitate  is  produced.  This  precipitate  can  be  washed  with  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  redissolved  in  ammonia,  reprecipitated  by 
acid,  wae^ed  and  dried.     It  is  a  pale  brown  powder,  which,  when 
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obtained  from  the  beech,  had  the  composition,  C,  52*762 ;  H,  5*04 ; 
N,  4-60 ;  S,  0-666  ;  P,  1297 ;  Mn,  0402  per  cent.  C.  H.  B. 

Volatile  Reducing  Substeuice  of  the  Green  Parts  of 
Plants.  By  Theodok  Cubtius  and  J.  Reinke  {Bied.  Centr.,  1897, 
26,  573 ;  from  Ber.  deut,  hoi,  Ges,,  1897,  201,  and  Bep.  Chem,  Zig., 
1897,  133V — In  accordance  with  Baeyer's  theory,  Beinke  detected, 
some  years  ago,  an  aldehydic  substance  in  chlorophyllous  plants 
which  does  not  occur  in  fungi. 

By  distilling  leaves  with  steam,  and  treating  the  distillate  with  a 
hot,  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  metanitrobenzhydrazide,  a  small 
quantity  of  flakes  of  a  microcrystalline  precipitate  was  obtained. 
This  compound  of  an  aldehyde  alcohol  with  1  mol.  nitrobenzhydrazide, 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
aldehyde  alcohol  itself,  C^Hj^O'CHO,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reducing  sub- 
stance of  green  leaves.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Ammonia  ttom  Vegetable  Substances  and 
Humus.  By  6milb  Br^al  {Ann.  Agron.,  1897,  23,  356—369).— 
Nettles  kept  for  three  hours  in  carbonic  anhydride,  and  then  distilled 
with  magnesia,  yielded  ammonia,  whilst  a  similar  plant  which  had 
been  kept  in  air  did  not.  Ammonia  was  also  obtained  from  clover  and 
lucerne,  and  from  maize  after  treatment  with  chloroform  or  ether;  vege- 
table substances,  when  dried  in^conflned  air,  likewise  yielded  ammonia. 

Foa  annua,  when  kept  in  water  covered  with  a  shade  through 
which  air  was  passed,  did  not  give  off  ammonia,  but  the  same  plant, 
after  the  roots  were  cut  off,  yielded  ammonia  in  the  course  of  24 
hours.  The  water  in  which  vegetable  matter  has  been  kept  is  capable 
of  inducing  ammonia  production  from  other  substances,  such  as  wool, 
horn,  leather,  <bc.  Soil  humus  gives  off  ammonia  after  contact  with 
a  leaf  taken  from  a  fermenting  vegetable  infusion. 

Plants  may  induce  the  production  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  in  contact  with 
their  roots,  and  absorb  the  ammonia  thus  liberated.       N.  H.  J.  M. 

Occurrence  of  Amines  in  the  Juice  of  the  Sugar-Cane.  By 
J.  L.  Bekson  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1896,  18,  743— 744).— Although 
the  products  of  the  sugar-beet  have  long  been  known  to  contain 
amines,  their  presence  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  has  not  hitherto 
been  recognised.  By  heating  the  precipitate  formed  on  adding  lime 
water  to  sugar-cane  juice,  the  author  has  obtained  a  product  which 
possesses  the  general  properties  of  an  amine.  E.  W.  W. 

Bisabol-Myrrha.  By  W.  Tucholka  {Arcli.  Fharm.,  1897,  236, 
289 — 301). — An  analysis  of  bisabol-myrrha  obtained  from  Somaliland 
gave  the  following  results.  Gum  soluble  in  water,  22 '1  ;  gum  soluble 
in  soda,  29*85  ;  resin,  21*5;  bitter  principles,  1*5;  ethereal  oil,  7*8; 
water,  3*17 ;  and  inorganic  matter,  d2%;.,  13*4  per  cent.  The  ethereal  oil, 
when  dissolved  in  ether  and  saturated  with  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride, 
yielded  a  dextrorotatory  compound  of  the  formula  2(P^q'H.^q,2H.CI), 
forming  hexagonal  plates,  and  melting  at  79*2°.  This,  on  treatment 
with  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  gave  the 
hyd/roca/rhon,  CjQHjg,  having  a  sp.  gr.  =  0*8914  at  17°,  a  refraction 
ni=  1*4608  at  17°,  and  a  dispersion  =  001 186  at  17°;  the  molecular 
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refraction  therefore  =441 7,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  compound 
contains  two  double  bonds.  An  oil  boiling  at  230 — 231°,  and  of  the 
formula  Cg^H^^O  was  isolated  from  the  residue  after  treating  it  with 
hydrogen  chloride  ;  the  matter  is  still  under  investigation. 

J.  F.  T. 

Physiologioal  Action  of  Disodium  Sulphite  on  PhsBnogams. 
By  K.Negami  {Bui.  CM.  Agric.Imp,  Univ,  Tokyo,  1897,3, 259—264).— 
The  fact  that  amidosulphonic  acid  is  innocuous  to  lower  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  but  poisonous  to  phsenogams  (this  vol.,  ii,  279)  suggested 
the  possibility  that  the  effect  on  the  latter  might  be  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphurous  acid. 

Experiments  in  which  onion  and  barley  plants,  branches  of  Prwnua 
Persica  and  P.  trifloraf  leaves  of  Heliotropium  Perumanum  and  Vitia 
incnutcmgf  and  seeds  of  radish,  barley  and  soja  bean  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  disodium  sulphite  (1  per  cent.)  showed  that  the  salt 
is  poisonous  to  the  developed  plants  but  does  not  injure  radish  and 
barley  seeds.  The  germination  of  soja  bean  was,  however,  very 
much  retarded,  possibly  owing  to  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water 
being  absorbed  by  the  sulphite.  Further  experiments  will  have  to  be 
made  to  decide  whether  the  action  of  the  sulphite  accounts  for  the 
injurious  effect  of  amidosulphonic  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Poisonous  Action  of  Ammonium  Salts  on  Plants.  By 
S.  Takabatashi  {Bid.  Coll.  Agric.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1897,  3, 
265—274). — Many  plants  develop  better  when  manured  with  nitrates 
than  with  ammonium  salts,  and  whilst  nitrates  may  be  stored  up  in 
plants  to  a  considerable  extent,  ammonium  salts  are  not,  most  of  the 
excess  being  converted  into  asparagine  (Kinoshita,  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  54). 

Ammonium  carbonate  (0  5  per  cent.)  kills  vegetable  objects  in  a 
few  days,  and  0*05  per  cent,  solutions  have  the  same  effect  but  more 
slowly.  Whilst  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  stronger  solution  cannot 
be  counteracted,  the  noxious  effect  of  the  weaker  solution  can  be 
retarded,  in  many  cases,  by  the  presence  of  cane-sugar  or  glycerol. 
Ammonium^ulphate  is  much  less  poisonous  than  the  carbonate. 

Two  sets  of  barley  plants  (one  of  which  liad  been  exhausted  of 
reserve  material,  and  the  other  kept  in  direct  sunlight  in  1  per  cent, 
cane-sugar)  were  placed  in  solutions  of  (1)  ammonium  carbonate, 
(2)  ammonium  chloride,  (3)  ammonium  sulphate,  and  (for  control)  (4) 
sodium  carbonate,  (5)  sodium  chloride,  and  (6)  water ;  the  solutions 
were  of  two  degrees  of  strength,  0*1  and  0*5  per  cent.  During  the 
experimenti  the  plants  were  kept  in  the  dark.  A  second  and  third 
series  of  experiments  included  onions  and  wheat  respectively,  as  well  as 
barley. 

The  results  confirmed  the  poisonous  effect  of  ammonium  salts  in 
absence  of  sufficient  sugar  in  the  plant.  In  well-nourished  plants,  the 
noxious  effect  of  ammonium  salts  is  not  noticed,  owing  to  their  con- 
version into  asparagine.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Injury  to  Rye  by  Perohlorate  contained  in  Nitrates.  By 
By  B.    Sjollema  {Arm.  Agron.,   1897,  23,   328—329;   from  Deut. 
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landw,  Presie.,  1897,  No.  3). — In  Holland  and  Belgium,  rye  crops 
which  had  been  manured  with  sodium  nitrate  were  more  or  less 
damaged.  In  some  cases,  the  'plants,  after  a  few  weeks,  seemed 
scorched ;  in  other  cases,  where  the  injury  was  less,  the  growth  was 
stunted  and  seed  production  imperfect.  A  number  of  samples  of  the 
nitrate  were  examined  and  found  to  contain  from  0'14  to  6*79  per 
cent,  of  perchlorate,  and  nearly  corresponding  amounts  of  potash. 
Direct  experiments  with  sodium  and  potassium  perchlorates  showed 
that  these  salts  retard  germination  and  cause  the  leaves  of  plants  to 
which  they  were  applied  to  become  yellow. 

It  is  concluded  that  200  kilos,  of  sodium  nitrate  (f  per  hectare)  con- 
taining 0*5  per  cent,  of  perchlorate  would  be  injurious. 

Deh^rain  mentions  that  Muntz  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya,,  [vi],  11,  111  ; 
and  Abstr.,  1895,  870)  showed  that  iodides  and  bromides  are  oxidised 
by  nitrifying  organisms  to  iodates  and  bromates  respectively,  whilst 
attempts  to  convert  chlorides  into  chlorates  failed.  It  is  still  unknown 
whether  the  perchlorates  found  in  sodium  nitrate  could  have  been 
produced  by  micro-organisms.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrogen  Nutrition  of  the  LeguminosaB.  By  Karl  von 
RoZDEJCZEB  {Inaug,  Diss,  Leipzig), — Peas  were  grown  in  sandy  soil 
(N  =  0-0128  per  cent.),  in  loamy  soil  (N  =  0*122),  and  in  humus  soil 
(N  =  0*214  per  cent.),  in  pots  containing  respectively  18*66,  14*66,  and 
12*82  kilograms  of  dry  soil.  There  were  three  series  of  experiments, 
(1)  unmanured,  (2)  with  minerals  and  sodium  nitrate  (N  =  0*3048 
gram  per  pot),  and  (3)  with  minerals  alone.  The  pots  were  in  the 
open  air  except  in  very  wet  weather,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  rain  and  in  the  water  used  was  determined  ;  there  were  three  or 
four  plants  to  each  pot.  On  taking  up  the  plants,  the  gi'eatest  nodule 
development  was  found  in  the  pots  which  had  received  mineral 
manure,  and  in  the  unmanured  sandy  soil  ;  the  development  was  only 
slight  in  the  loamy  and  humus  soils,  and  very  slight  under  the  influence 
of  sodium  nitrate.  The  following  summary  shows  the  average  amount 
of  nitrogen  (in  grams)  per  pot,  in  the  seeds  sown  in  the  soil,  and  in 
the  produce,  and  also  the  gain  or  loss  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

In  soil.  Total. 


In 

In 

^. 

Qain 

Pota, 

Initial.* 

Final. 

seed. 

produce. 

InitiHl. 

Final. 

orlosfi. 

1—8 

Bandy 

soil 

;  no  manure... 

2-4S83 

2-4.'»42 

0-0821 

0-2544 

2-4654 

2-6886 

0-i232 

8,  9,  11 

II 

Bod.    nitrate 

2'73M 

2-4656 

00321 

0  3744 

2-7702 

2'84ro 

0-n698 

15—17 

J, 

minerals 

2 -4883 

2-4342 

0-0370 

0-.3680 

2-4703 

2  •8022 

0  3319 

4.6 

Loamy 

no  manure... 

18  1838 

18-0914 

0-0370 

03222 

18-2208 

18-413n 

0  1928 

10,12 

, 

^ 

sod.   nitrate 

18-4886 

18-0914 

0-0407 

0-4148 

18-5293 

18-6062 

-0-0231 

6,7 

Humus 

no  manure... 

28-05i0 

27-9690 

0  0333 

0-4965 

28-0H53 

28-4650 

0-8797 

13,14 

M 

sod.   nitrate 

28-8568 

28-0995 

0-0S3S 

0-3375 

28-3901 

28-4870 

0-0469 

The  results  show  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in  each  set,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  loamy  soil  which  received  nitrate,  and  in  this  there  was  a  loss ;  the 
loss  was  in  pot  10 ;  in  pot  12,  there  was  a  gain  of  nitrogen  (  =  0-0276). 

It  is  concluded  that,  with  insufficient  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  peas  assimi- 
late considerable  amounts  of  free  nitrogen,  and  thus  enrich  the  soil  ; 
but  with  increased  supply  of  soil  nitrogen,  this  power  of  fixing  free 
nitrogen  diminishes,  the  plant  utilising  the  combined  nitrogen  of  the 
*  Including  O'OIS  gram  in  rain,  and  (Pots  8—14)  0-8048  gram  as  nitrate. 
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soil.  With  rich  soil,  elementary  nitrogen  is  either  not  utilised  at  all 
or  else  in  very  small  quantities.  Leguminous  crops  should  he  well 
manured  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Amount  of  Nitrogen  conveyed  by  Red  Clover  to  Dif- 
ferent Kinds  of  Soil.  By  Napoleons  Passerini  (BoL  Scucla 
Aqrwr,  JScandicci,  1895,  3,  102—111). — Red  clover  was  grown  in  three 
different  soils  contained  in  wooden  boxes  50  cm.  square.  The  soil 
had  the  following  composition  (per  cent,  in  dry  soil). 


Loaa  on 

Sand. 

Clay. 

beating. 

CaCO,. 

N. 

1. 

54-542 

34-670 

6-800 

1-681 

0-1546 

2. 

85-406 

10-528 

3386 

0-323 

01033 

3. 

40-936 

36-180 

9-818 

13-152 

0-1366 

Calcium  phosphate  and  sulphate,  and'  potassium  chloride  were  mixed 
with  the  soily.each  at  the  rate  of  400  kilograms  per  hectare.  Two 
crops  of  clover  were  cut  weighing  together  (1)  223,  (2)  312,  and 
(3)  252  grams  respectively ;  or  as  hay,  39 '5,  69,  and  76  grams. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  was 
again  determined,  with  the  following  results.  Nitrogen,  in  dry  soil 
«(1)  0-1388,  (2)  00847,  and  (3)  0-1600  per  cent.  The  total  loss  or 
gain  of  nitrogen  is  shown  below  (in  grams). 


N.  in  soil. 

N.  in 

N.  in 

ToUl  N. 

/  ■'  '■■■"" 

/ 

Loss  or 

Initial. 

Final.     Difference. 

seed. 

crop. 

Initial. 

Final. 

gain. 

1.    167-678 

150-687     -17-186 

0-0237 

1-2897 

167-6967 

161-8267 

-17-1590 

2.    137-969 

118126     -24-848 

0-0287 

2-1411 

137-9922 

115-2671 

-24-8662 

8.    161-978 

178-018    +26-086 

0-0287 

2-4287 

162-0021 

180-4417 

+  26-0109 

Whikt  there  was  a  gain  in  the  calcareous  soil  (3),  under  the  in- 
fluence of  red  clover,  in  the  other  two  soils  there  was  an  actual  loss, 
due  in  part  to  the  loss  of  nitrates  in  drainage,  and  partly  to  less 
active  fixation  of  nitrogen.  The  results  indicate  that  *'  sideration  " 
will  not  be  successful  in  soil  poor  in  lime,  even  when  manured  with 
phosphates  and  potassium  salts.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Magnesia  on  Wheat.  By 
Napolbonk  Passerini  {£oL  i^cuda  Agrar.  Scandicci,  1896,  3, 
140 — 142). — Wheat  was  sown  in  three  plots  of  10  square  metres,  and 
manured  in  the  autumn  with  mineral  phosphates,  and  in  the  spring 
with  sodium  nitrate  (80  kilograms  per  hectare).  Magnesium  car- 
honate  was  applied  in  quantities  of  500  and  200  kilograms  per 
hectare  to  plots  1  and  2  respectively,  whilst  none  was  given  to  plot  3. 
The  following  amounts  of  produce  were  obtained  (kilograms  per 
hectare). 

1.  MgCO„  600  kilos.  1.  MgCO,,  200  kUos.  8.  Without  MgCO,. 

^ ^ .  / '-^^ ^  ^ ^ ^ 

Grain    Straw  and  chaff.  Grain    Straw  and  chaff.  Grain    Straw  and  chafil 

1,900            10,100  2,180            9,820  2,820            9,680 

The  presence  of  magnesium  carbonate,  in  the  quantities  applied^ 
caused,  therefore,  a  diminished  yield  of  grain.  The  quality  of  the 
grain  was  also  injured,  the  weight  per  litre  in  the  three  experiments 
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being  respectively  (1)  766,  (2)  770,  and  (3)  777  grams.     (Compare 
Larbal6trier  and  Malpeauz,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  445.)         N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Pentosans  and  Crude  Fibre  of  Vcuioos  Foods.  Bt 
Franz  DCeing  {Bied.  Centr.,  1897,  26,  603—605;  from  J.  Landw., 
1897,  45,  79). —  The  following  results  are  given  (per  cent,  in  dry 
matter). 


Crude 

protein 

N  X  6-25. 

Crude » 

N-frce  ex- 

Pentosans. 

Ether 

Ash. 

fibre  (firee 

tract  (free 

Furfural- 

Dry 

extract. 

from  pen- 

from pen- 

dehyde 

matter. 

tosans). 

tosans). 

xl-84. 

Meadow  hay  ... 

11-70 

8-60 

7-08 

21-09 

87-68 

18-95 

98 -26 

Rve  straw  

Clover  hay 

8-24 

2-28 

4-81 

87'61 

28-47 

29-09 

93-20 

18-90 

2-81 

6-01 

88-74 

28-00 

16-04 

9204 

Lupin  straw  .  .. 

6-80 

1-36 

3-76 

45-84 

22-91 

20-83 

91-56 

Sheep  faeces  .... 

11-89 

4-80 

12-79 

21-16 

29-14 

20-22 

92-80 

The  results  support  the  view  of  Pfeiffer  and  Gotz  (this  vol.,  ii,  428) 
that,  in  herbivorous  animals,  hippuric  acid  is  derived  from  pentosans, 
and  this  also  accords  with  the  observed  increased  amount  of  hippuric 
acid  after  feeding  with  oats  and  oat  straw,  as  compared  with  food 
consisting  essentially  of  leguminous  corn  or  straw.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrification  in  SolL  By  E.  Burbi  and  Albert  Stutzeb  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1896,  ii,  113;  from  Centr.  Bakt.  Far.,  2,  ii,  196— -204).— All 
cultivations  which  oxidised  ammonia  to  nitrite,  contained  an  organ- 
ism greatly  resembling  Winogradsky's  NiProaomaa  europata,  but 
attempts  to  obtain  pure  cultivations  on  silicic  acid  plates  failed. 
With  regard  to  the  oxidising  power  of  nitrous  organisms  from  dif- 
ferent sources  (five  were  from  Germany  and  one  from  Africa),  there 
seems  to  be  no  essential  difference.  A  nitric  organism  was  obtained 
from  Northeim  soil  which  was  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
Winogradsky  from  Quito ;  when  cultivated  on  gelatin,  this  organism 
no  longer  oxidised  nitrites,  and  only  occasionally  recovered  its  nitrify- 
ing power  when  recultivated  in  mineral  matter. 

Cultivations  containing  both  nitrous  and  nitric  organisms  could  be 
made,  by  appropriate  addition  of  nitrogenous  salts,  to  nitrify  like  soil, 
that  is,  to  apparently  produce  nitrates  directly  from  ammonia. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrification  of  the  Nitrogenous  Matter  of  Soil  and  of  some 
Nitrogenous  Manures.  By  Ph.  Boname  {Mawritiua  Rapp.  Ann, 
Stat.  Agron.y  1896). — The  soil  with  which  the  experiments  were  made 
consisted  of  coarse  sand,  2*8 ;  fine  sand,  46  3 ;  and  clay,  25*5  per  cent., 
with  a  trace  of  humus,  and  contained  N  =  0*350,  CaO  =  0*155,  and 
MgO  =  0-043  per  cent.  It  is  considered  a  fair  sample  of  the  soil  of  the 
island  where  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  with  low  percentage  of  lime 
is  common. 

A  number  of  metallic  cylinders  were  filled  with  the  soil  (3  kilo- 
grams), (1)  alone,  and  mixed  with  (2)  ammonium  sulphate,  (3)  dried 
blood,  (4)  cake,    and    (5)  fish  guano  respectively.      The  amount  of 
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nitrogen  applied  was  the  same  in  each  case,  and  amounted  to  0*180  per 
cent,  of  the  *  soil.  There  were  two  cylinders  in  each  experiment, 
one  of  which  received  5  per  cent,  of  chalk  {**  sahle  calcaire  "  containing 
CaC08,9M;  CaSO4,0-68;  insoluble  matter,  1-12;  and  water,  NajO.MgO, 
Ac.,  7' 10  per  cent.). 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  per  million  of 
soil,  as  ammonia  and  as  nitrites,  at  the  different  dates.  The  experi- 
ment commenced  15  April.  The  numbers  1— '5  represent  the  cylin- 
ders without,  la — 4a  the  cylinders  with  chalk,  16  was  soil  to  which 
lime  but  no  nitrogenous  manure  was  added. 


Kiu 

NH,  per  millioiL 

N  as  N^Os  per  million. 

6 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

>? 

i 

1 

1 

■| 

i 

r^ 

« 

■«• 

to 

CO 

o 

iH 

M 

■<• 

lO 

to 

o 

tH 

r^ 

tH 

rH 

<M 

eq 

»-* 

iH 

«H 

1-i 

<N 

04 

1 

6 

17 

18 

25 

29 

42 

50 

88 

88 

80 

80 

la 

26 

80 

25 

18 

28 



62 

78 

60 

100 

100 

110 

16 

22 

46 

80 

16 

35 



170 

200 

190 

240 

280 

280 

2 

1610 

1650 

1540 

1500 

1450 

1040 

220 

290 

850 

440 

510 

850 

2a 

1020 

580 

80 

40 

70 

50 

750 

1330 

1860 

1900 

1870 

1880 

3 

710 

780 

680 

630 

510 

500 

660 

740 

850 

880 

1010 

1010 

Sa 

200 

70 

40 

40 

80 

50 

1230 

1510 

1590 

1580 

1740 

1780 

4 

680 

550 

480 

470 

180 

40 

590 

820 

950 

1010 

1390 

1550 

4a 

260 

60 

70 

20 

40 

80 

970 

1890 

1370 

1480 

1550 

1660 

5 

550 

400 

800 

180 

40 

— 

740 

1100 

1130 

1370 

1610 

1640 

The  results  ahow  a  very  marked  effect  produced  by  chalk  on  the  rate 
of  nitrification,  whilst  lime,  in  No.  1 6,  had  a  still  greater  effect,  although 
applied  in  much  smaller  quantity  (1  per  cent.).  The  better  results 
obtained  with  lime  are  partly  ascribed  to  its  being  in  a  finer  state  of 
division  than  the  chalk.  Ajnmonium  sulphate  nitrified  very  slowly  in 
absence  of  chalk,  but  the  addition  of  chalk  to  the  otherwise  un- 
manured  soil  did  not  have  much  effect  on  nitrification.  Fish  nitrified 
most  readily,  then  cake,  dried  blood,  and  ammonium  sulphate;  probably 
nitrification  is  assisted  by  the  presence  of  calcium  phosphate  and 
carbonate  in  the  organic  manures.  The  slow  nitrification  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  and  the  beneficial  results  obtained  by  its  application 
to  crops,  support  the  view  that,  under  some  conditions,  plants  may 
directly  utilise  ammonium  salts. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  it  was  found  that,  with  dried  blood, 
with  and  without  chalk,  the  soil-extracts  contained,  with  chalk,  481 
parte  of  lime  and  30  parts  of  magnesia ;  without  chalk,  only  201  and 
65  parts  of  lime  and  magnesia  respectively  per  1,000  parts  of  nitric 
acid.  As,  to  produce  calcium  nitrate,  518  parts  of  lime  would  be 
necessary,  it  is  concluded  that  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  present  as 
ammonium  salt. 

The  temperature  of  Mauritius  is  favourable  to  nitrification,  the 
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mean  daily  temperature  of  the  year  being  59^  to  90^  ;  and  during  the 
warm  season,  December  to  June  or  July,  the  soil  is  also  sufficiently 
moist.  N.  n.  J.  M. 

Fixation  and  Nitrification  of  Nitrogen  in  Arable  Soils.  By 
PiEBBE  Paul  Dehebain  {Compt  rc7Mi.,a897,  125,  278—283). — Arable 
soil  was  kept  moist  and  protected  from  frost,  and  it  was  found  that, 
under  these  conditions,  there  is  not  only  rapid  nitrification  even  during 
the  winter  months,  but  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  total  nitrogen. 
In  one  set  of  experiments,  carried  on  from  November,  1896,  to  June, 
1897,  the  nitric  nitrogen  increased  from  0  0  gram  to  0*390  gram  per 
kilogram,  the  organic  nitrogen  from  1*720  to  1*900,  and  the  total 
nitrogen  from  1*720  to  2*290  grams  per  kilogram.  The  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  rapid  nitrification  and  considerable  fixation  of  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  is  very  noteworthy. 

Slow  drying  of  the  soil  is,  as  a  rule,  inimical  to  nitrification^  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect  varies  greatly  with  different  soils;  the 
rapid  desiccation  that  takes  place  during  a  drought  is,  however,  almost 
always  decidedly  injurious.  The  conditions  most  favourable  to  nitri- 
fication and  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  seem  to  be  the  main- 
tenance of  an  equable  temperature  and  a  somewhat  high  degree  of 
humidity.  C.  BL  B. 

Increase  of  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Soil  by  White  Mustard. 
By  Stanislaus  von  Kowekski  {Inaug.  Diss.  Halle  a.  S,^  1895). — A 
number  of  pot  experimeots  were  made,  in  which  white  mustard  was 
grown  in  two  lots  of  arable  soil,  containing  respectively  0*1149  and 
01 261  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  there  were  also  two  pots  with  mustard 
and  peas  together,  as  in  Liebscher's  experiments  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  201). 
The  pots  held  about  14  kilograms  of  soil,  containing  about  16  grams 
of  nitrogen.  The  soil  of  six  of  the  pots  was  sterilised,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  maintain  sterilisation,  and  the  whole  experiment  was  con- 
ducted out  of  doors.  Most  of  the  pots  received  sodium  nitrate 
(N  =  0*6306  and  0*849  gram  per  pot)  as  well  as  mineral  manure. 
Each  pot  showed  a  gain  of  nitrogen,  the  gain  being  2  to  7  times 
greater  in  the  unsterilised  than  in  the  sterilised  soil ;  there  was  also 
a  greater  gain  of  nitrogen  under  the  influence  of  nitrogenous  manure 
than  when  unmanured. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  took  place  under 
the  influence  of  micro-organisms  present  in  the  soil,  and  that  the 
activity  of  the  microbes  is  assisted  both  by  sodium  nitrate  and,  in  rich 
soil,  by  vigorous  vegetation  (such  as  mustard)  which  would  prevent 
the  microbes  becoming  injured  by  excess  of  combined  nitrogen. 

White  mustard  does  not  itself  assimilate  elementary  nitrogen. 
Peas  growing  in  rich  soil,  which  only  reach  the  flowering  period,  do 
not  assimilate  free  nitrogen  even  when  their  roots  have  nodules. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Conservation  of  Farmyard  Manure.  By  Franz  W.  Dafsrt 
and  R.  Bolliqeb  {Ret.  Ann.  Inst  Agron,  Eat,  Sao  Pavlo^  Campintu, 
1894—1895,  7  and  8, 176 — 186). — The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  amount  of  moisture  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
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and  organic  matter  of  stable  manure  both  with  and  without  addition 
of  gypsum. 

Known  amounts  (about  400  grams)  of  ass-manure,  without  and 
with  gypsum  (5  per  cent.),  were  kept  in  cylindrical  vessels  in  the  shade, 
and  the  amounts  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  determined  after  intervals 
of  92,  106,  120,  and  134  days.  At  the  commencement,  the  manure 
contained  22*20  per  cent,  of  dry  matter;  in  the  "  dry"  experiments, 
the  percentage  of  dry  matter  rose  to  459  without,  and  69*5  with 
gypBum,  whilst  in  the  '*  wet "  experiments  the  percentage  was  main- 
tained at  about  12  and  17  respectively.  The  following  numbers  show 
the  percentage  loss  or  gain  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  during  the 
successive  periods. 


Loss  of  dry  substance 
(percent.). 

Loss  of  nitrogen 
(per  cent,  of  total). 

92        106      120      134 
days.   days.   days.  days. 
42-72    6-42    8-72    2-28 
4605     2-70    0-84    O'OS 
81-88    7-60     6-45    6-80 
38-55    2-88    0-79    O'OS 

92        106        120        134 

days.    days.     days.     days. 

11-16      213      0-36      0-61 

16-64     1804      2-31       O'lO 

6-89  +0-17  +0-18  +2-76 

8-96      7-49      1-40      4-80 

Dry:  without  gjrpsum 
Moist :     „  „ 

Dry :    with  „ 

Moist:    „  ,, 

It  is  concluded  that  the  decomposition  of  manure  depends  largely 
on  temperature  and  moisture,  a  difference  of  1^,  and  of  1  per  cent,  of 
water,  having  a  distinct  influence.  At  the  commencement,  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  predominates,  whilst  the  breaking  up  of 
nitrogenous  compounds  follows  later.  Gypsum,  when  well  mixed  with 
the  manure,  prevents  loss  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen.  During 
the  first  period,  dryness  favours  the  preservation  of  organic  matter 
(yielding  inferior  manure),  whilst  moisture  (within  limits)  assists  the 
preservation  of  the  nitrogen,  producing  manure  of  good  quality.  In 
the  second  period,  excess  of  water  is  injurious. 

Under  certain  conditions,  not  yet  understood,  there  was  a  gain  of 
nitrogen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Draina.ge  Waters.  By  Pierbe  P.  Deh^baim  (Ann,  Agran.j  1897, 
23,  241 — 267.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  458). — ResulU  obtained, 
March,  1895 — March,  1896. — The  rainfall  of  this  year  was  nearly 
equally  distributed  between  the  winter  and  summer  months.  There 
was  no  drainage  during  the  summer  through  any  of  the  cases.  In 
the  spring  (May  9),  drainage  was  collected  from  the  fallow  cases 
(1,  12,  13,  and  14)  and  from  those  planted  with  vines.  The  average 
amount  from  the  fallow  cases  was  10*1  millimetres  ( =  0-40  inch),  and  it 
contained  nitrogen  as  nitrates  corresponding  with  9*38  kilograms  per 
hectare  (  =  8*38  lbs.  per  acre).  From  the  vine  cases,  the  drainage  was 
less  than  1  millimetre,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  only  1195  kilograms 
per  hectare  ('=1'07  lbs.  per  acre).  During  the  winter  months,  the 
fallow  cases  yielded  drainage :  average  of  1  and  13  (not  dug)  =72*1 
millimetres  (2-84  incheB),  of  12  and  13  (dug)  89*45  millimetres  (3*52 
inches).  The  average  loss  of  nitrogen  in  1  and  13,  and  in  12  and  13 
respectively  was  82*5  kilograms  (73*7  lbs.  per  acre),  and  11868 
kilograms  per  hectare  (105*9  lbs.  per  acre).  The  character  of  the 
produce  from  the  various  cases  is  described,  and  the  amounts  given. 
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Eesfdts  obtained,  March  1896— March  1897.— The  rainfall  of  this 
year  was  below  the  average  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but 
exceptionally  high  in  September  and  October,  making  the  total 
amount  for  the  year  above  the  average.  The  winter  was  mild.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amount  of  drainage  during  the  year  from 
each  case,  the  amount  of  produce,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates 
in  the  drainage. 


Drainage. 

Produce  in  kilograms  per  hectare  and 
lbs.  per  acre. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Per 
million. 

KUos. 

per 

hectare. 

Lbs. 

per 

acre. 

1.  Fallow — not  dug    

282 
198 

186 

201 

204 

176 

169 

167 

168 
190 

174 
293 
283 
285 

148 

189 

188 

182 

182 

194 

11-11 
7-80 

7-29 

7-92 

8-04 

6-93 

6-66 

6-68 

6-62 
7-49 

6  86 
11-54 
11-16 
11-23 

6-83 

7-45 

7-41 

7-17 

717 

7-64 

0-074 
0-0013 

0-0044 

.0  007 

0-013 

0-014 

0-009 

0-018 

0-009 
0-017 

0-006 
0-076 
0-062 
0-072 

0  014 

0-022 

0  045 

00014 

0-0002 

0-0003 

209-1 
2-6 

8-3 

14  2 

26-2 

24-2 

16-5 

28-7 

14-4 
33-8 

7-9 
220-2 
176-9 
205-2 

27-7 

40-8 

84-0 

2-7 

0-8 

0-6 

186-7 

2.  Rye  grass,  6,325  kilos.  =  4,754  lbs.    . . . 

3.  Oats,  grain,  19-5  q.  met.  =1,741  lbs.  ; 

straw,  45-2  q.  m.  —4,036  lbs. 

2  8 
7-4' 

4.  Oats,  grain,   18-3  q.  met.  =  1,634  lbs.  ; 
straw,  42-6  q.  m.  =  3,794  lbs 

12-7 

6.  Oats,  grain,  18  3  q.  met.  =  1,634  lbs.  ; 
straw,  42*6  q.  m.  =3,794  lbs 

23-4 

6.  Maize:  green  fodder =70, 000  kilos.  = 
62,500  lbs 

21-6 

7.  Maize:  green  fodder =71,260  kilos.  = 
63,616  lbs 

14-7 

8.  Maize:  green  fodder =75,000  kilos.  = 
66,964  lbs 

25-6 

9.  Wheat:    Vetches:   grain =2076    q.= 

1.853  lbs.  ;   straw,   42-5  q.  =  3,794 

lbs.  ;  vetches=7,500  k.  =6,696  lbs. 

10.  Wheat:   grain =20 -2  q.  =1,803   lbs.; 

straw,  42-76  q.  =3,817  lbs 

12-8 
29-7 

11.  Wheat:    Vetches:    grain=16-0    q.= 

1,429  lbs.;  straw.   42-6    q.  =3,794 
lbs,  ;  vetches =6, 600  k.  =6,803  lbs. 

12.  Fallow— dug  

7-1 
196-4 

13.       „          not  dug   

157-9 

14.      ,,         dug  and  rolled   

183-2 

16.  Potatoes:      tubers,     27,600     kUo9.= 
24,553  lbs 

24-7 

16.  Vines:  vintage,  18,800  kilos.  =16,786 
lbs 

36-4 

17.  Vines:  vintage,  18,950  kilos.  =16,920 
lbs 

75-0 

18.  Sugar    beet:    roots,    28,000    kilos.  = 
25,000  lbs : 

2-4 

19.  Sugar   beet:    roots,    32,750    kilos.  = 
29,241  lbs. 

0-8 

20.  Sugar   beet:    roots,    31,250    kUo8.= 
27,902  lbs 

0-4 

In  1895,  the  crops  were,  in  cases  3  to  5,  potatoes;  6  to  8,  clover ; 
9  to  11,  beet ;  15,  oats;  18  to  20,  wheat,  the  other  cases  being  the  same 
as  in  1896.     Ko  manure  was  applied. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show,  not  only  an  enormous  excess 
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in  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  fallow  cases  as  compared  with  the  cases 
covered  with  vegetation,  but  that,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  plants  to  have  been  taken  up  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  the 
nitrogen  of  the  crops  and  of  the  corresponding  drainage  may  amount 
to  less  than  that  of  the  drainage  from  fallow  land.  In  case  10,  for 
instance,  the  total  produce,  straw  and  grain,  is  estimated  to  contain 
61  kilograms  of  nitrogen  per  hectare  (54*5  lbs.  per  acre),  which,  added 
to  the  nitrogen  found  in  the  drainage,  makes  94  kilograms  (84  lbs.  per 
acre).  In  the  fallow  cases,  the  loss  amounted  to  about  200  kilograms 
(180  lbs.  per  acre).  This  difference  is  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  rain  in 
April  and  May,  in  consequence  of  which  the  soil  bearing  vegetation 
would  become  too  dry  for  active  nitrification,  whilst  the  fallow  soil 
would  still  retain  sufficient  moisture.^  When  rain  is  abundant  during 
the  period  of  active  vegetation,  the  nitrogen  of  the  crop  added  to  that 
lost  in  the  drainage  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  nitrogen  lost 
in  bare  soil.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  results  obtained  with  maize, 
which  developed  later;  the  total  produce  is  estimated  to  contain 
174  kilograms  of  nitrogen  per  hectare,  which,  when  added  to  the  loss 
in  drainage,  makes  197  kilograms. 

The  Grignon  soil,  when  moist,  is  capable  of  yielding  sufficient 
nitrates  for  the  heaviest  crops.  By  means  of  irrigation  in  the  spring, 
increased  nitrification  could  be  induced  and  a  great  saving  of  nitro- 
genous manures  effected. 

L^N  Mabtin  {ibid.,  276 — 277)  refers  to  the  exceptionally  wet  win- 
ter, and  the  consequent  loss  of  nitrates,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  wheat  crop  (in  May),  and 
states  that  the  power  which  straw  has  of  retaining  nutritive  matters 
is  of  great  value  in  wet  seasons.  He  suggests  that  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  nitrates  lost  by  drainage  in  soils 
to  which  farmyard  manure  and  mineral  manures  respectively  had  been 
applied. 

DsHiBAiN  in  reply  {Und.,  277 — 279),  points  out  the  importance  of 
occupying  the  land  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  excessive  drainage., 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  wheat  was  due  to 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil,  experiments  having  shown  that  soil, 
during  frequent  rains,  may  contain  less  water  after  than  before  the 
showers.  This  is  because  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  soil 
become  less  during  rain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  drainage 
through  the  cases  is  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  rainfall. 

Application  of  farmyard  manure  does  not  always  render  soil  better 
able  to  retain  water.  At  Grignon,  soil  thus  manured  gave  slightly 
more  drainage  than  the  unmanured  soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Titration  with  Potassiuni  Hydrogen  Carbonate.  By  Geobqes 
Fbbyss  {Chem.  Centr.  1896,  ii,  511  ;  from  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  MtUhouse, 
6Q,  250 — 254). — ^This  salt,  being  anhydrous  and  easily  obtained  in  a 
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pure  state,  offers  special  advantages  in  volumetric  analysis.  A  standard 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grams  of  the  salt  and  making  up 
to  1  litre. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  caustic  alkali  in  the  presence  of  a  car- 
bonate, an  excess  of  barium  chloride  is  first  added,  and  the  standard 
solution  is  then  run  in  until  the  red  colour  disappears,  using  phenolph- 
thalein  as  indicator.  To  estimate  bicarbonate  in  the  presence  of 
normal  carbonate,  a  definite  quantity  of  normal  potash  is  first  added, 
and  the  excess  is  then  titrated  as  directed. 

The  solution  may  be  used  for  determining  the  amount  of  alkali 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  phenols  in  tar-oil,  or  the  phenolic  compounds 
in  essential  oils.  Normal  soda  is  first  prepared,  using  water  previ- 
ously saturated  with  phenols  similar  to  those  to  be  tested.  Twenty  grams 
of  the  tar-oil  is  agitated  with  250  c.c.  of  the  specially  prepared  normal 
soda,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  and  then  the  aqueous  layer  is  measured 
and  drawn  off.  After  clarifying  with  a  little  calcium  carbonate,  the 
liquid  is  filtered  without  delay,  and  in  one-half  of  the  filtrate  the 
excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  by  simply  adding  normal  potassium  hydro- 
gen carbonate  until  the  liquid  gets  turbid.  L.  de  K. 

Separation  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  in  the  Presence  of 
Acetates,  Sulphates,  and  Nitrates.  By  Paul  Ehrhardt  Jannasch 
and  E.  KOlitz  {Zeit  anorg.  Chem.,  1897,  15,  66— 67).— When  the 
method  for  the  direct  sefiaration  of  chlorine  and  bromine  by  means  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  strong  acetic  acid  solution  is  employed,  it  is 
essential  that  acetates  should  not  be  present,  as  they  retain  the  greater 
portion  of  the  bromine.  The  presence  of  sulphates  or  nitrates  is  with- 
out influence  on  the  reaction.  Therefore,  when  the  halogens  are  present 
in  alkaline  solutions,  these  must  be  neutralised  or  made  faintly  acid 
with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but  never  with  acetic  acid.       £.  C.  R. 

Separation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  in  the  Analysis 
of  Organic  Compounds.  By  Paul  Ehrhardt  Jankasch  and  £. 
KClitz  {Zeit,  anorg,  Chem.^  1897,  16,  68— 70).— The  mixed  halogens 
are  obtained  as  silver  salts  either  by  Cariu-^'s  method  or  by  combus- 
tion of  the  orgHuic  compound  with  lime.  The  precipitate  is  then 
fused  with  puie  sodium  hydroxide  in  a  silver  crucible,  the  melt 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  metallic  silver,  after 
being  made  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  is  distilled  with 
permanganate  and  acetic  acid.  E.  G.  R. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pig  Iron.  By  Andrew  A.  Blaib  (/. 
Amer,  Chem,  Soc,  1897,  19,  114— 115).— The  author  and  others  find 
that  there  is  a  class  of  pig-irons  in  which  the  sulphur  is  evolved  but 
incompletely  as  hydrogen  sulphide  when  the  sample  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  the  residue  is  not  oxidised  by  nitric  acid, 
or  even  by  aqua  regia. 

To  estimate  the  total  sulphur,  Bamber's  process  is  recommended. 
Five  grams  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid ;  from  2  to  5 
grams  of  nitre  is  added,  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  the  residue  ignited.     The  product  is  then  boiled  with  a  weak 
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solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  estimated  in  the 
filtrate  with  the  usual  precautions.  L.  de  EL. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  Pyrites  or  Native  Zinc  Sul- 
phides. By  A.  NoAiLLON  {Zeit.  angw,  Chem.,  1897,  361— 352).— The 
author  has  worked  out  a  process  by  which  all  danger  of  losing  sulphuric 
acid  by  evaporation  is  removed. 

1  *25  grams  of  the  powdered  material  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
10  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  and  10  c.c.  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  chlorate ;  oxidation  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  cold.  Excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  sand  bath,  the  residue  taken  up  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution  precipitated,  while  hot,  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 
When  cold,  the  whole  is  made  up  to  exactly  500  c.c.  and  then  filtered. 
Two  hundred  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  representing  0*6  gram  of  the  sample,  is 
then  boiled  to  expel  the  ammonia,  and  after  adding  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  the  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated  as  barium  sulphate. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Petroleum.  By  Aufbecht  {Chem, 
CerOr.,  1896,  ii,  361 ;  from  PAorwj.  Zeit.,  41,  469).— Fifty  c.c.  of  the 
sample  is  mixed  with  0*6  gram  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  until  only  6  c.c.  is  left  in  the  retort.  The 
residue  is  then  transferred  by  means  of  ether  to  a  large  porcelain 
dish,  and  when  the  ether  has  volatilised  another  0*6  gram  of  soda  is 
added  and  the  whole  evaporated  ;  finally,  the  residue  is  ignited  with 
gradual  addition  of  ammonium  nitrate  until  the  ash  is  quite  wbita 
The  sulphuric  acid  derived  from  the  sulphur  in  the  sample  is  then 
estimated  as  usual.  L.  de  K. 

Bstimation  of  Sulphur  in  Coke.  By  N.  Oteha  {Zeit.  cmgw. 
Chem.,  1897,  330 — 331). — A  quantity  of  the  finely  powdered  material 
varying  from  0*1  to  5  grams  is  boiled  in  a  Wiborgh's  apparatus  with 
water,  and  some  pieces  of  zinc  or  aluminium  foil  until  all  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled ;  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  then  introduced,  and  the  boil- 
ing is  continued  for  about  20  minutes.  By  this  treatment,  the  sulphur 
is  converted  into  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  carried  oft  by  the  current 
of  hydrogen ;  this  is  passed  into  a  suitable  absorbent  such  as  bromine 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  so  as  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid, 
whieh  is  then  estimated  as  usual,  or  it  may  be  passed  through  a 
solution  of  cadmium  acetate  and  estimated  colorimetrically. 

L.  de  K. 

Bstimation  of  Nitrites  and  Nitrous  Acid.  By  Bruno  GBtJTZNEB 
{Arch.  Pharm.,  236,  241 — 245). — Nitrites  may  be  estimated  by 
adding  potassium  chlorate  (free  from  chloride),  excess  of  decinormal 
silver  nitrate,  and  nitric  acid,  to  the  solution ;  the  nitrous  acid 
liberated  decomposes  the  chloric  acid  with  formation  of  nitric  acid 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  silver  is  then  titrated  either 
with  decinormal  sodium  chloride  or  decinormal  ammonium  tbio- 
cyanate.     The  difference  between  this  and  the  amount  of  decinormal 
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silver  originally  added  gives  the  hydrogen  chloride  formed,  and  con- 
sequently the  nitrous  acid  originally  present.  J.  F.  T. 

A  New  Reagent  for  Detecting  and  Bstimating  Nitrites.  By 
M.  C.  ScHUTTEN  {Chem.  Zeit,  1896,  20,  722— 723).— Antipyrin,  which 
is  so  readily  detected  hy  means  of  nitrous  acid,  is,  in  turn,  a  valuable 
test  for  nitrites. 

A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  antipyrin  in  acetic  acid  is  made,  and, 
when  required,  is  diluted  with  water  to  ten  times  its  bulk ;  5  cc.  of 
this  reagent  is  then  added  to  5  cc.  of  the  liquid  under  examination. 
Even  when  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid  does  not  exceed  1  in  20,000,  a 
permanent  green  coloration  is  noticed  ;  the  reaction  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  the  heavy  metals  or  of  organic  matter,  but  the 
colour  at  once  changes  to  yellow  if  ferric  salts  or  free  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  is  present. 

The  reaction  may  be  utilised  for  the  colorimetric  estimation  of 
nitrites  in  water,  particularly  as  the  presence  of  organic  matters  does 
not  affect  the  reaction.  A  very  weak  standardised  solution  of  a  nitrite 
is  used  for  comparison.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Organic  Substcmces.  By 
C.  Gabola  (Ckem.  Centr,,  1896,  ii,  597 ;  from  Eev,  chim.  a/ncU,  appliq,, 
1896,  269). — Estimation  in  the  ash  always  gives  low  results.  The 
author  destroys  the  organic  matter  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  as 
in  Kjeldahl's  process,  neutralises  with  ammonia,  acidifies  with  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitates  the  boiling  solution  with  molybdate.  The  weight 
of  the  washed  precipitate,  after  drying  at  90^,  when  multiplied  by 
0*0354,  gives  the  amount  of  PjOg.  Solutions  containing  much  silica  are 
treated  with  ferric  sulphate  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  pre- 
cipitate, after  drying  at -100 — 110°,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  filtered  from  silica,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Medicinal  Wines.  By  F. 
GiiASER  and  K.  MiJHLB  {Chem.  Zeit,  1896, 20,  723). — One  hundred  cc.  of 
the  sample  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  conBistence  in  a  250  cc.  Ejeldahl 
flask,  25  cc.  of  nitric  acid  is  then  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied 
until  an  action  is  set  up.  When  this  has  ceased,  75  cc  more  of  the 
acid  is  added  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  over  a 
small  flame.  When  cold,  10  cc  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
residue,  also  a  drop  of  mercury,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  until  colourless. 
The  liquid  is  then  diluted  to  the  mark  with  water  and  100  cc 
(equivalent  to  40  grams  of  sample)  is  pipetted  o&,  and  after  neutralis- 
ing with  ammonia  the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  by  the  citrate,  or 
better  still,  by  the  molybdate  process.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Arsenic.  By  Dinkleb  {Cliem,  Centr.,  1896,  ii, 
851 ;  from  Fharm,  Zeit,,  41,  638). — The  author's  method  of  employing 
Beinsch's  test  is  to  place  a  piece  of  clean  copper  foil  in  the  mixture  of 
the  suspected  matter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  to  heat  for 
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2  minutes  very  cautiously,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  becoming 
brownish.  Five  minutes  later,  the  foil  is  removed,  dried,  and  heated  in 
a  tube  in  the  usual  manner.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Borio  Acid.  By  A.  Bellocq  {Chem,  Centr.,  1896, 
ii,  563;  from  Eev,  itUem,  /ahific.,  9,  119). — The  following  method, 
based  on  the  solubility  of  boric  acid  in  ether  (0*8  gram  in  a  litre)  has 
been  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  sulphuretted  waters  of  Eaux  Chaudes. 
The  desulphuretted  water  is  made  alkaline  and  after  being  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  is  incinerated,  taken  up  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  excess  of  acid  completely  expelled  at  a  moderate  heat;  the  pulverised 
residue  is  then  exhausted  with  ether  in  a  separating  bulb,  and  the 
ethereal  extract  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccator.  The 
residue  is  weighed  and  regarded  as  HgBOg.  A  qualitative  test  may  be 
made  by  passing  gaseous  ammonia  into  the  ethereal  solution,  which 
becomes  turbid  from  formation  of  ammonium  borate.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Boric  Acid.  By  Sghnbideb  and  Gaab  (Chem,  CerUr,, 
1896,  ii,  878 ;  from  Fharm.,  Cmtr.  jET.,  37,  672— 673).— Boric  acid 
volatilises  so  readily  with  absolute  alcohol,  that  a  0*5  per  cent,  solution 
leaves  scarcely  any  residue  on  distillation.  To  examine  flesh  for  boric 
acid,  the  finely  divided  substance  is  heated  in  a  covered  beaker  on  the 
water  bath,  powdered  when  cold,  and  rubbed  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate  to  absorb  the  water  3  it  is  then  extracted  with  boiling  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  the  filtered  extract  distilled.  The  distillate  is  mixed 
with  soda,  evaporated,  and  the  boric  acid  estimated  by  known  methods. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  in  Foods.  By  Leonasix  de  Koningh 
(/.  AfMT,  Chem.  Socy  1897,  19,  55 — 56). — ^The  process  recommended 
applies  to  raw  yolk  of  Qgg  and  also  to  milk.  The  sample,  after  being 
rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  is  incinerated,  the  ash  is 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  alkaline  filtrate  rendered  distinctly  acid  to 
methyl-orange  by  means  of  weak  sulphuric  acid.  After  boiling  to  expel 
any  carbonic  anhydride,  the  liquid  is  cooled  and  mixed  with  half  its 
bulk  of  glycerol.  The  boric  acid  is  then  titrated  with  decinormal  soda, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator  (Thomson's  process).  On  account 
of  the  presence  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  the  titration  will  be  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth,  but  a  correction  for  this  may  be  made  by 
allowing  3  c.c.  of  soda  when  operating  on  5  grams  of  yolk  of  egg^  or 
1  cc.  when  operating  on  10  grams  of  milk.  When  the  acid  is  present, 
in  large  and  consequently  hannf ul  quantities,  the  results  are  sufficiently 
accurate.  L.  ns  K. 

Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  as  Potcussium  Borofluoride.  By 
KoNBTANTiN  ThaddAeff  {Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  1897, 36,  568— 637).— The 
accurate  estimation  of  boric  acid  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  analytical  operations;  Bose  and  others  confined  their 
methods  to  the  estimation  of  the  bases,  and  calculated  the  boric  acid 
from  the  deficiency.  The  author,  being  desirous  of  analysing  a  speci- 
men of  the  rare  mineral,  sulfoborite  (a  double  magnesium  borate 
and  sulphate),  obtained  from  the  residues  of  carnallite  solutions, 
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previous  analyses,  when  boric  acid  was  estimated  by  difference,  having 
shown  a  deviation  of  1*88  per  cent,  from  the  theoretical  proportion/ 
made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  methods  proposed  for  the  estimation 
of  boric  acid ;  these  are  reviewed  at  considerable  length,  and  their 
weak  points  indicated.  By  analyses  of  a  specimen  of  pure  crystallised 
borax,  he  shows  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  a  differential  method,  even 
in  so  simple  a  case.  A  modification^ of  the  Berzelius-Stromeyer  method, 
when  performed  exactly  according  to  the  following  description,  affords 
unexceptionable  results.  Since  the  method  requires  the  absence  of  all 
bases  except  potassium,  it  is  necessary,  when  dealing  with  borates,  to 
employ  Bosenbladt's  method  of  distillation  with  siidphuric  acid  and 
methylic  alcohol,  which,  according  to  Rieschle,  is  more  exact  than  that 
proposed  by  Gooch  (Abstr.,  1887,  299).  Eosenbladt's  apparatus  is, 
however,  simplified ;  a  flask  is  fitted  with  a  tube  for  the  admission  of 
purified  air,  a  stopcock  thistle  funnel  with  safety  bend,  and  a  long 
delivery  tube  dipping  into  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  a 
platinum  basin.  It  is  best  to  mix  the  sulphuric  acid  (2 — 3  c.c.)  with 
10  c.c.  of  methylic  alcohol  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  introduce  it 
through  the  funnel  after  cooling.  The  air  supply,  which  is  control- 
able  by  a  stopcock,  assists  greatly  in  maintaining  the  regularity  of  the 
distillation.  For  quantities  of  boric  acid  (H3BO3)  up  to  1  gram, 
2  grams  of  the  purest  potash  (80  per  cent,  of  KHO)  in  200  c.c.  of 
water  is  placed  in  the  basin.  After  four  quantities  of  methylic  alcohol 
(10  c.c.  each)  have  been  distilled  over,  the  contents  of  the  basin  are 
concentrated  to  one-half  on  the  water  bath,  an  excess  of  pure  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  then  added,  and  the  evaporation  continued  until  the 
odour  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  almost  disappeared.  After  cooling, 
50  c.c.  of  a  clear  solution  of  potassium  acetate  of  1*14  sp.  gr.  is  added, 
and  the  contents  of  the  basin  are  frequently  stirred  during  2  hours 
with  a  platinum  rod,  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  potassium  hydrogen 
fluoride ;  warming  at  this  stage  must  be  avoided.  100  c.c.  of  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  0*805)  is  then  added,  and  after  thorough  stirring,  the  whole  is 
left  for  12 — 14  hours.  Meanwhile  the  filter  is  prepared  ;  a  Schleicher 
and  Schull,  No.  590,  9  cm.  in  diameter,  is  moistened  with  alcohol 
(which  is  found  to  increase  its  dry  weight  by  1 — 2  miligrams),  dried 
at  100 — 110°  for  2 — 3  hours,  and  weighed  in  a  well-fitting  stoppered 
tube.  The  undissolved  residue  of  potassium  borofluoride  is  transferred 
from  the  basin  to  the  filter  by  rinsing  with  alcohol  of  0*805  sp.  gr., 
with  which  also  it  is  further  washed  until  a  drop  of  the  filtrate  leaves  no 
more  residue  on  platinum  foil  than  would  be  left  by  an  aloohoHo 
solution  of  the  borofluoride  (0*000014  gram  per  cc).  On  aocount  of 
this  solubility,  the  amount  of  alcohol  should  be  restricted  as  much  as 
possible ;  60 — 70  cc.  usually  suffices,  and  the  washing  is  much  facili- 
tated by  tapping  and  shaking  the  funnel ;  the  filter  and  precipitate 
are  dried  for  3  hours  as  above  and  weighed.  The  success  of  the  method 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  special  mixture  of  acetate  and  alcohol  is 
capable  of  retaining  potassium  hydrogen  fluoride  in  solution,  and  that 
the  mixture  of  the  three  substances,  in  the  proportions  resulting  from 
the  use  of  2  grams  of  potash,  has  an  extremely  feeble  solvent  action  on 
the  potassium  borofluoride.  The  weighed  precipitate  should  be  tested 
for  fluorides  by  boiling  with  water  and  adding  calcium  chloride  to  the 
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cold  filtered  extract.  Out  of  seven  analyses  of  borax  by  the  above 
method,  only  two  deviated  more  than  0*07  per  cent,  from  the  theoretical 
proportion  of  B^Og.  M.  J.  S. 

Rapid  Method  for  Estimating  Silicon  in  Silicospiegel  and 
Ferrosilicon.  By  G.  B.  Murray  and  G.  P.  Maury  {J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soe.,  1897,  19,  138— 139).— 0*5  gram  of  the  finely  divided  sample  is 
placed  in  a  dish,  50  c.c.  of  water,  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2) 
and  12  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:3)  are  added  and  the  whole 
evaporated  until  copious  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  given  off.  When  cool, 
10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  then  70  c.c.  of  water.  On  boil- 
ing, no  effervescence  should  be  noticed  ;  if  any  occurs,  the  liquid  must 
again  be  evaporated  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  make  their  appearance. 

The  undissolved  residue  is  collected,  thoroughly  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1:1)  and  hot  water,  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  weighed.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  weighed 
residue,  then  enough  hydrofluoric  acid  to  dissolve  the  silica,  the  whole 
is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  ignited  to  decompose  the  sulphates ;  the 
loss  in  weight  equals  the  silica,  which  is  then  calculated  to  silicon. 
It  is  stated  that  an  analysis  may  be  finished  in  30  minutes. 

L.  DE  K. 

Electrolytic  Examination  of  Silicates.  By  Matenqon  {Chem. 
CerUr.f  1896,  ii,  925;  from  Ind,  minSrale;  Berg.-ffiUtenm,  ZeU,,  55, 
333).-r-The  most  insoluble  silicates  are  decomposed  by  electrolysis  if 
powdered  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  the  silicic  acid  passing  to 
the  positive  and  the  other  elements  to  the  negative  electrode.  The 
silicate  paste  should  be  placed  on  a  metal  plate  connected  with  the 
negative  pole,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  filter  paper  upon  which  the 
positive  plate  is  laid.  If  the  latter  consists  of  silver,  zinc,  or  copper, 
silicates  of  these  metals  are  formed.  M.  J.  S. 

Limits  of  Delicacy  of  Various  Tests  for  Metals.  By  B. 
Neumann  {Gh&n,  Zeit.,  1896,  20,  763— 764).— The  author  has  com- 
piled an  exhaustive  table  showing  the  highest  degree  of  dilution  in 
which  a  reaction  is  still  visible  with  the  tests  for  the  more  important 
metals.  The  names  of  the  various  observers  are  given,  the  author 
himself  being  responsible  for  62  of  the  statements.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Alkalis  in  Fire-Clays.  By  Carl  Keinhardt  {Chem. 
CerUr.,  1896,  ii,  265—266;  from  Sta^U,  ii.  Bisen.,  16, 448— 452).— After 
the  sample  has  been  treated  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids  to 
remove  the  silica,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  using  rosolic  acid  as  indicator ; 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  then  added  to  complete  the  precipitation  of  the 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  After  making  up  to  a  definite  bulk,  two- 
thirds  of  the  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  carefully 
ignited  ;  the  residue  is  then  again  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  the  acid 
mixture,  and,  after  ignition,  boiled  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  diluting  with  water,  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
and  ammonium  oxalate,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resi- 
due ignited  to  expel  the  ammoniacal  salts.  The  residue  is  then  taken 
up  with  water,  and  the  clear  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric 
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acid ;  this,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda  as 
sulphates.  After  strongly  heating  with  addition  of  some  solid 
ammonium  carbonate,  the  mixed  sulphates  are  weighed,  and  then 
dissolved  in  a  measured  quantity  of  water.  In  one  half  of  the  liquid 
the  magnesia  is  estimated,  in  the  other  half  the  sulphuric  anhydride,  the 
alkalis  thus  being  obtained  by  difference. 

The  author  advises  making  a  blank  experiment,  so  as  to  allow  for 
any  traces  of  alkalis  in  the  reagents.  L.  de  K. 

Direct  Estimation  of  Calcium  Carbonate  in  Soil.  By  Fausto 
Sestini  {Ann,  Agran,,  1897, 23,  326—327).— The  soil  (5  grams)  is  boiled 
for  an  hour  with  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  (100  c.c.)  in  a  reflux  apparatus, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  paper;  55  cc 
of  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  5  c.c,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  =  ri),  and  evaporated  until  all  the  acetic  acid  has  disappeared. 
The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  ammoniacal  solution 
of  ammonium  chloride  (10  c.c.)  added,  after  which  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  is  made  up  to  55  cc.  with  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  precipitate 
(calcium  sulphate  and  ferric  oxide)  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  50  cc 
of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  with  2*5  grams  of  soil)  precipitated  with 
ammonium  oxalate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Zinc  by  M^ctrolysis.  By  Eduabd  Jobdis  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1896,  ii,  4=49—450 ;  from  Zeit,  Elehtrotech,  ii,  Elektrochem,,  2, 
655 — 657). — Platinum  dishes  may  be  quickly  coated  with  copper  by 
using  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  mixed  with  5  per 
cent,  of  nitric  acid  ;  at  a  temperature  of  50 — 60°  and  with  a  current  of 
1 — 1*5  ampere,  the  operation  is  finished  in  2  minutes.  The  zinc 
solution,  measuring  from  120 — 150  c.c  and  containing  from  0*3 — 0*5 
gram  of  metal,  is  mixed  with  2  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate,  5 — 7 
grams  of  ammonium  lactate,  and  a  few  drops  of  lactic  acid,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  copper-coated  platinum  dish.  To  prevent  the  oxidation 
of  the  zinc,  the  dishes  should  not  be  filled  too  full,  so  as  to  leave  a  few 
mm.  of  copper  deposit  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When,  after 
40  minutes,  the  bulk  of  the  metal  has  been  deposited,  using  a  current 
of  1 — 1*5  ampere,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  second  platinum  dish  and 
the  electrolysis  continued  for  another  20 — 25  minutes. 

When  a  speedy  result  is  desired,  the  electrolysis  may  be  conducted 
at  the  boiling  temperature ;  in  this  case,  the  liquid  must  be  kept 
from  getting  too  acid  by  cautiously  adding  ammonia.  L.  de  K. 

Contributions  to  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  Alvabez  and  Jean 
{Chffm.  Cmtr,,  1896,  ii,  513— dli ;  from  Eepert.  Fharm.,  1895,440).— 
Detection  of  Zinc,  Chromiurriy  ManganeaCf  cmd  Iron. — The  solution  is 
boiled  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested 
for  zinc  by  means  of  sodium  sulphide.  The  potash  precipitate  is  then 
boiled  with  aqueous  potash  and  excess  of  lead  dioxide ;  if  chromium  is 
present,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained  from  which  lead  chromate  is 
thrown  down  on  adding  acetic  acid.  The  undissolved  lead  dioxide, 
when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  gives  a  violet  coloured  solution  if  man- 
ganese is  present.  The  iron  is  then  tested  for  by  pouring  off  the  nitric 
acid,  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  potassium 
thiocyanate. 
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Deteetian  of  Alkali  StUphtdes,  Thtosulphatea,  and  Sulphites, — Sulphides 
are  tested  for  by  sodium  nitroprusside,  which  gives  a  violet  coloration. 
A  portion  of  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc 
oxide,  heated  to  expel  the  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for 
sulphite  and  thiosulphate  by  adding,  first  6  times  its  bulk  of  95  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  then,  cautiously,  a  solution  of  bismuth  subnitrate  in 
nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  thiosulphate  is  indicated  by  a  dense, 
yellowish-brown  precipitate  of  bismuth  thiosulphate ;  this  is  allowed 
to  subside,  and  then  more  of  the  reagent  is  added,  when  a  white  preci- 
pitate is  formed  if  a  sulphite  is  present.  The  presence  of  a  sulphite 
may  also  be  detected  by  means  of  iodic  acid,  starch  solution,  and  acetic 
acid. 

Detection  of  CKtoridea,  Chlorates^  and  Nitrates, — After  removing  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  by  silver  acetate,  acetic  acid  and  zinc  are  added  to 
the  filtrate  and  the  whole  is  warmed  ;  a  further  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride  is  first  formed  if  a  chlorate  is  present,  but  this  is  gradually 
reduced  to  metallic  silver.  The  zinc  and  acetic  acid  convert  the  nitric 
acid  into  ammonia,  which  may  be  detected  by  means  of  Nessler's  re- 
agent. L.  DE  K. 

Estiniation  of  Mercurio  SeJts.  By  Lxtdwio  Yanino  and  F. 
Tbeubkbt  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  1999— 2001).— To  the  solution  of  mer- 
curic salt  (containing  about  0*5  gram  Hg  per  100  cc),  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  first  added,  and  then,  gradually,  commercial  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  1*15)  in  slight  excess ;  the  precipitate  of  mer- 
curous  chloride  is  washed  with  cold  water,  collected  on  a  tared  filter, 
dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  pre- 
vents a  further  reduction  of  the  mercurous  chloride  to  mercury,  which 
otherwise  takes  place.  In  8  experiments  with  mercuric  chloride,  the 
percentage  of  Hg  as  found  varied  from  73*80  to  7399,  the  calculated 
percentage  being  73  80.  C.  F.  B. 

Improvements  in  the  Golonmetrio  Test  for  Copper.    By 
Gkobqb  L.  Heath  (J,  Amsr.  Chem,  Soe,,  1897,  19,  24— 31).— The 
following  process  is  recommended.    2*5  grams  of  the  material,  lean 
blast-furnace  slags,  for  example,  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  15 
cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  adding  5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  the  evapora- 
tion i&  continued  until  the  mass  has  become  a  thick,  but  rather  soft, 
paste;    it  is  then  treated  with    70   cc    of  water    to  dissolve  the 
copper  sulphate,  and  30  cc  of  ammonia  is  added.   The  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  the  residue  after  being  twice  washed  with  10  cc.  of  dilute  am- 
monia (1 :  10),  is  rinsed  back  into  the  dish,  using  50  cc  of  water, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  the  filter,  and  enough  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  redissolve  the  iron  and  alumina ;  25  cc  of  ammonia  is  again 
added,  and  the  filtrate  and  ammoniacal  washings  are  mixed  with  the  main 
filtrate,  which  is  then  transferred  to  a  tall  cylinder  of  thin,  colourless 
glass,  and  made  up  with  dilute  ammonia  to  200  cc.     The  colour  of  the 
liquid  is  compared  with  those  of   a   series  of  copper  solutions  of 
known  strength  contained  in  similar  cylinders ;  these  standard  solu- 
tions keep  very  well  if  the  copper  is  present  as  sulphate  and  the  liquid 
contains  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  provided  they  are  kept  from  the 
light  in  a  cool  place.  L.  de  K. 
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Estimation  of  Copper  in  Vegetable  Foods.  By  Yictob 
VedbOdi  (Chem.  ZeU,,  1896,  20,  584—585). — The  author  recommends 
eliminating  any  soluble  silicic  acid  and  also  the  oxide  of  iron  from  the 
ash  of  vegetable  foods  when  testing  the  same  for  copper.  If  this  pre- 
caution be  not  taken,  the  precipitate  which  always  forms  on  adding 
ammonia  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  ash  will  carry  down  with  it  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  copper,  and  the  filtrate  will  be  deficient  in 
colour. 

Instead  of  burning  the  sample,  it  may  also  be  ^'  mineralised  "  by 
heating  first  with  nitric  acid  and  then  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

L.  DE  K. 

Analysis  of  AinmininTn  and  its  Alloys.  By  Hbnbi  Moissak 
{Compt.  rend.,  1897,  126,  276— 278).— The  residue  left  when  alu- 
minium is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (20  :  100)  contains  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  does  not  consist  only  of  carbon,  copper 
and  silicon,  as  Balland  has  stated  {Compt.  rend,,  124,  1311)  ;  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  copper  is  dissolved  even  when  a  more  dilute 
acid  (10  :  100)  is  used.  Further,  when  the  aluminium  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (10  :  100)  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is 
added,  the  residue  does  not  consist  of  carbon  and  silicon  only,  as 
Balland  stated,  but  contains  a  large  proportion  of  iron  and  about  10 
per  cent,  of  copper. 

Some  recent  specimens  of  aluminium  were  found  to  contain  99*21  to 
99*61  per  cent,  of  that  metal,  with  0*41 — 0*54  per  cent,  of  iron, 
005 — O'll  of  silicon,  000 — 002  of  sodium,  and  traces  of  copper. 

C.  H.  B. 

Deteotion  of  Alum  in  Flour  and  Bread.  By  Josef  van  deb 
Plancken  {Chem,  Centr,,  189.6^  ii,  563;  from  Ann.  Phcvrm.  Louvain, 
1896,  May). — The  test  with  campeachy  wood  tincture  succeeds  only 
with  fresh  flour,  and  fails  with  sour  bread.  From  10  to  20  grams  of 
flour  or  powdered  bread  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  some  sodium 
chloride  (free  from  carbonate)  is  added,  then  10  drops  of  fresh  logwood 
tincture  and  5  grams  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  whole  is  made  up 
to  100  C.C.  The  clear,  supernatant  liquid  will  exhibit  a  bluish-grey 
coloration  in  presence  of  O'l  per  cent,  of  alum  ;  in  the  absence  of  alum» 
the  liquid  is  reddish-violet.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  GeJcium,  AlmninhiTn,  and  Iron  in  Mineral 
Phosphates.  By  L^n  Lindet  {Compt.  rend.,  1897,  125,  246—247). 
— In  the  ordinary  method  for  the  analysis  of  mineral  phosphates,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture  in  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonium  citrate,  and  the  destruction  of  this  salt 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  iron,  &c.,  is  troublesome  and  tedious. 
Citric  acid  and  citrates  can,  however,  readily  be  oxidised  by  means  of 
the  reaction  described  by  Yilliers  (this  voL,  ii,  492).  The  solution  is 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  0*5  gram  of  manganese  sulphate  or  nitrate 
added,  and  then  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  for  every  20  grams 
of  citric  acid  present ;  the  liquid  is  carefully  heated,  and  more  nitric 
acid  is  added  from  time  to  time  until  there  is  no  further  evolution  of 
gas.     The  metals  are  afterwards  separated  in  the  usual  way. 
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Vanadyl  dichloride  acts  much  more  energetically  than  manganese 
salts,  and  0*1  gram  will  readily  bring  about  the  oxidation  of  20  granus 
of  citric  acid.  As  ammonium  hypovanadate  is  insoluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia,  it  is  precipitated  with  the  ferric  and  aluminium  hydroxides, 
and  the  weight  of  the  vanadium  oxide  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
weight  of  the  mixed  oxides  which  are  left  after  strongly  heating.  It 
is  convenient  to  use  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  vanadyl  dichloride,  the 
strength  of  which  is  checked  by  precipitating  10  c.c.  of  the  solution 
with  ammonia  in  presence  of  a  known  .quantity  of  a  ferric  salt,  and 
weighing  the  precipitate  after  strongly  heating. 

In  either  case,  the  calcium  is  estimated  in  the  usual  way  in  the 
liquid  from  which  aluminium,  iron,  and  manganese  or  vanadium  have 
been  removed.  C.  H.  B. 

Deteotion  of  Nickel  in  Presence  of  Cobalt.  By  Ansblmo 
Cayillli  (Gctzzetta,  1897, 27,  ii,  95 — 96). — In  the  group  precipitate,  the 
author  extracts  the  zinc  and  manganese  sulphides  from  those  of  cobalt 
and  nickel  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  : 5)  and  after  washing  the 
residue  with  very  dilute  ammonium  sulphide,  dissolves  it  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporates  to  dryness,  and  adds  a  little  water ;  on 
treating  the  solution  with  sodium  nitroprusside,  both  nickel  and  cobalt 
are  precipitated,  although  only  slowly  from  dilute  solutions.  The 
nickel  compound  is  dissolved  on  treating  this  precipitate  with  dilute 
ammonia,  but  not  the  cobalt.  W.  J.  P. 

Complete  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores:  Notes  on  Sttmstrdrn's 
Method  of  Estimating  Manganese.  By  Gbobge  Auchy  {J,  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.y  1897,  19,  139 — 153). — ^When  using  Samstrbm's  process 
for  estimating  manganese  in  presence  of  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  add  any  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  before  titrating 
with  potassium  permanganate,  as  otherwise  the  precipitated  ferric  oxide 
may  carry  down  a  small  proportion  of  the  manganese;  the  author 
states  that  this  danger  is  greatly  lessened  if  about  7  grams  of  ammonium 
chloride  is  added  before  the  soda. 

A  process  for  the  full  analysis  of  iron  ores  is  given,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline.  The  ore  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
siliceous  matter  separated  by  evaporation,  the  residue  treated  with 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  largely  diluted.  After  adding  a  sufficiency  of 
anmionium  chloride,  the  excess  of  acid  is  first  neutralised  with  solid 
sodium  carbonate,  and  then  a  solution  of  the  latter  is  added  until  a 
precipitate  begins  to  form;  on  boiling,  the  bulk  of  the  iron  is 
precipitated,  and  the  last  traces  are  thrown  down  on  adding  a  few 
more  drops  of  soda  solution.  The  filtrate,  after  being  heated  to  boil- 
ing, is  mixed  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  alumina,  filtered,  and 
the  manganese  in  the  filtrate  titrated  with  permanganate.  The  liquid, 
which  may  contain  calcium  and  magnesium,  after  removal  of  all  the 
manganese  as  sulphide,  may  be  analysed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  alumina  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  ferric 
precipitate  also  and  the  two  solutions  are  united ;  the  iron  and 
aluminium  are  now  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  filtrate,  which 
may  contain  calcium  and  magnesium,  may  be  advantftgeously  united  with 
the  main  calcium   and  magnesium  solution.     The  oxides  of  iron  and 
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aluminium,  after  having  been  weighed  together,  are  dissolved,  and  the 
iron  is  estimated  volumetrically.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Tin  in  Tin  Plate.  By  Hugo  Mastbaum  {Zeit. 
angw.  Ch&m,f  1897,  329 — 330). — ^Twenty-five  grams  of  the  material, 
cut  up  into  small  pieces,  is  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid*  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  HCl.  The  tin  coating  soon  dissolves,  and  the 
solution  is  at  once  poured  o£E  and  diluted  to  250  c.c. ;  50  c.c.  of  it  is 
then  introduced  into  a  100  c.c.  flask,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and 
mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  Water  is  now 
added  up  to  the  mark,  the  mixture  filtered,  and  50  c.c.  is  pipetted  off 
and  acidified  with  acetic  acid  to  precipitate  the  stannic  sulphide. 

When  completely  settled,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  acetate.  The  sul- 
phide is  converted  into  stannic  oxide  in  the  usual  manner  by  roasting 
and  final  ignition  with  addition  of  a  lump  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

L.  DE  K. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Metals  as  Precipitated  by 
Hypophosphorons  Acid :  Detection  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and 
Bismuth  in  the  Presence  of  the  Noble  Metals.  By  Lunwio 
Vanino  {Ber,,  1897,  30,  2001— 2003).— The  metals  are  precipitated  by 
warming  the  acid  solution  with  hypophosphorous  acid ;  gold,  silver* 
and  mercury  are  even  precipitated  in  the  cold  (platinum,  iridium,  and 
rhodium  are  not  precipitated  at  all).  The  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
bismuth  (also  copper)  in  this  precipitate  can  be  dissolved  by  means  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  their  presence  demonstrated  by  warming  the 
solution  with  hypophosphorous  acid  ;  gold,  silver,  mercury,  ruthenium, 
palladium,  and  osmium  are  not  dissolved.  C.  F.  B. 

Apparatus  for  Testing  Oils.  By  A.  Gawalowski  and  Alezandeb 
Eatz  (Chem.  Centr,y  1896,  ii,  451  ;  from  Centr»  Nahr,  U.  Genuasm.  ii, 
ffyg.f  2,  213 — 214). — When  testing  fatty  or  mineral  oils,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  same,  it  is  advisable  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  solubility  in 
alcohol  and  ether  as  proposed  by  Gawalowski.  For  this  purpose,  2*5 
grams  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  ether  slightly  coloured 
with  "  alkannin  1,"  4  c.c,  of  this  solution  is  placed  in  a  specially 
constructed  apparatus,  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  is  gradually  added  from 
the  burette  which  forms  part  of  the  apparatus,  until  the  liquid  turns 
red  and  turbid,  so  that  the  printed  lines  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
apparatus  is  placed  are  no  longer  visible.  Suppose  10*2  c.c.  of  alcohol 
are  required,  the  degree  of  coefficient  of  solubility  will  be  10*2.  Dif- 
ferent samples  of  oil  give  very  different  figures. 

The  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  no  perceptible  evaporation  of 
ether  can  take  place  during  the  titration.  L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Essence  of  Lemons.  By  Abturo  Soldaini  and  E. 
BEKTii  {Gazzetta,  1897,  27,  ii,  25— 34).— The  authors'  method  for  de- 
tecting the  adulteration  of  lemon  oil  (SulV  analisi  dslV  essenza  di  Ufnone, 
Messina,  1896)  having  been  recently  criticised  (Schimmers  Report^ 
April,  1897,  19),  the  authors  quote  more  analytical  data,  and  state 
that  adulteration  can  always  be  detected  by  their  method,  although 
the  quantity  of  foreign  oil  added  may  not  be  always  ascertainable. 
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Although  citral  cannot  be  accurately  determined  in  lemon  oil,  yet,  if  it 
could,  the  determination  would  hardly  help  in  detecting  adulteration, 
the  proportion  of  citral  in  genuine  lemon  oil  being  very  variable. 

Lemon  oil  is  genuine  if,  after  distilling  o£E  one-half  of  the  sample, 
the  distillate  has  a  higher  rotation  than,  and  the  residue  a  rotation 
lower  than,  or  equal  to,  that  of  the  original  oil ;  the  difference  must 
be  at  least  0°  30'.  If  2  per  cent,  of  turpentine  is  added,  this  difference 
disappears,  and  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  causes  the  difference 
to  be  of  opposite  sign.  W.  J.  P. 

Analysis  of  Goals.  By  Fbitz  Habeb  and  S.  Gbinbebg  {Zeit, 
anal,  Chem.,  1897,  36,  657— 567).— The  valuation  of  the  calorific 
power  of  a  coal  by  estimating  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  has  hitherto 
presented  difficulties,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  methane  is  burnt  by 
copper  oxide  only  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  soften  combustion 
tubing.  The  authors  obviate  this  difficulty  by  the  use  of  platinised 
asbestos,  which  effects  the  combustion  of  methane  in  oxygen  at  414°. 
The  combustion  tube,  430  mm.  in  length,  is  charged  as  follows  :  30  mm. 
are  left  empty ;  then  comes  a  plug  of  copper  gauze  10  mm.  in  length ; 
after  this  60  mm.  of  granular  lead  chromate,  a  5  mm.  plug  of  copper 
gauze,  next  1  gram  of  10 — 20  per  cent,  platinised  asbestos  teased  out 
so  as  to  occupy  100  mm.  of  the  tube,  and  finally  a  gauze  plug  5  mm. 
long.  The  remainder  is  left  empty  to  receive  the  boat  containing  the 
ooal,  and  so  much  of  the  tube  as  is  occupied  by  the  above  materials, 
as  well  as  a  sufficient  length  to  include  the  boat,  but  not  the  whole 
tube,  is  wrapped  in  stout  copper  gauze.  To  the  empty  end  of  the  tube  is 
attached  the  usual  absorbing  apparatus,  whilst  to  the  other  is  fitted  a 
T-piece,  through  the  horizontal  limb  of  which  a  wire  (stout  copper  with  a 
platinum  end)  can  be  worked  backwards  and  forwards  in  its  caoutchouc 
stopper.  The  platinum  wire  is  hooked,  and  serves  either  to  push  the 
boat  forward  or  pull  it  back.  The  tube  is  heated  by  two  Teclu 
burners.  The  boat,  containing  about  0*25  gram  of  coal,  is  placed  in 
the  uncovered  part  of  the  tube,  purified  oxygen  is  admitted  by  the  side 
limb  of  the  T-piece  at  the  rate  of  2 — 3  bubbles  per  second,  and  the  boat 
is  then  slowly  pushed  forward  (about  10  mm.  every  10  minutes)  into 
the  heated  region  until  it  touches  the  copper  plug.  In  this  way,  any 
moisture  it  contains  is  first  driven  off,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
volatile  hydrocarbons  then  takes  place  gradually.  The  coke  should 
bum  with  a  red  glow ;  if  it  glows  with  a  yellow  light,  the  oxygen 
stream  and  the  whole  combustion  are  too  rapid.  A  single  tube  suffices 
for  8 — 10  analyses,  and  excellent  results  are  obtained  with  coals  of 
widely  varying  composition.  No  provision  being  made  for  the  re- 
duction of  nitrogen  oxides,  traces  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  are  found 
in  the  absorbing  apparatus,  but  their  amount  is  too  small  to  be  of 
technical  importance ;  it  is  stated  that  sulphuric  acid  is  not  found. 

M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Alcohol  in  Essences.  By  Budolf  Hefelmann 
{Ohm.  Gentr.y  1896,  ii,  932—933  ;  from  Pha/rm.  C&ntr.'H.y  2n,  683).— 
The  official  method  consists  in  diluting  with  about  2  volumes  of  water 
and  mechanically  precipitating  the  ethers  by  addition  of  solid  sodium 
chloride,  then   distilling   out  the  alcohol   from  the  sodium  chloride 
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solution.  The  method  does  not  give  satisfactory  results  with  eau  de 
Cologne.  From  essences  diluted-  until  the  alcohol  amounts  to  40 — 60 
grams  per  100  c.c,  the  ethers  and  aromatic  oils  can  be  removed  by 
shaking  with  light  petroleum  (sp.  gr.  :=  0-64 — 0*67  ;  boiling  point 
55 — 75°) ;  25  c.c.  of  essence  is  therefore  diluted  with  an  appropriate 
volume  of  water,  shaken  in  a  separator  bulb  with  50  c.c.  of  light 
petroleum,  and  after  3 — 5  hours'  repose  the  clear  lower  layer  is  run  off, 
and  a  measured  volume  of  it,  further  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of 
water,  is  distilled.  The  alcohol  in  the  distillate  is  ascertained  by 
taking  the  specific  gravity  in  the  usual  manner.  All  the  liquids 
should  be  at  15°  when  measured.  M.  J.  8. 

New  Reaction  of  Picric  Acid.  By  A.  Swoboda  {Chem.  CerUr. 
1896,  ii,  717;  from  Z.  Oeaterr,  Apoth.'V.,  34,  617).-i-On  treating  a 
cold  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  with  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of 
methylene-blue,  there  is  immediately  produced  a  violet,  flocculent 
precipitate,  soluble  with  blue  or  green  colour  in  ether,  chloroform,  or 
hot  water.  The  chloroform  solution  leaves  a  blue  I'esidue  when  evapo- 
rated. Lacquers  coloured  with  picric  acid  are  first  dissolved  with  a 
little  alcohol.  M.  J.  S. 

Improvements  in  Paper  Testing.  By  Siegmund  Febbnczi 
{Zeit,  cmgw.  Chem,,  1897,  436 — 441). — The  sample  is  examined  micro- 
scopically; this  investigation  being  much  assisted  by  using  ap- 
propriate staining  materials  such  as  a  solution  of  malachite-green 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  or  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  rosaniline 
sulphate  containing  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  excess  of  incrustating 
matter  such  as  lignin  or  lignose  is  found,  the  paper  cannot  be  considered 
as  likely  to  be  very  durable. 

In  order  to  test  the  capacity  of  a  sample  of  paper  to  resist  crump- 
ling, the  author  prefers  using  either  the  apparatus  devised  by  Pfuhl 
or  the  one  invented  by  Schopper.  For  details  of  these  complicated  pieces 
of  apparatus,  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted.  L.  db  K. 

New  Method  of  Detecting  Formaldehyde.  By  Lebbin  (Chem. 
Cmtr.y  1896,  ii,  930;  from  Pharm.  Zeit.y  41,  681).— A  few  cc.  of  a 
formaldehyde  solution  mixed  with  about  0*05  gram  of  resorcinol,  and 
then  with  about  its  own  volume  of  50  per  cent,  soda  solution,  when 
boiled,  develops  a  rich,  permanent  red  coloration.  The  reaction  is  not 
given  by  other  aldehydes.  It  will  detect  1  part  of  formaldehyde  in 
10  million  of  water.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Aldehyde  in  Alcoholic  Liquids.  By  K  EneTEB 
(Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  368;  from  Schweitz.  Woche.  Fkarm.,  84, 
237 — 239). — When  dealing  with  a  colourless  liquid,  5  cc.  of  0*05  per 
cent,  sulphurous  acid  is  put  into  a  100  cc.  flask  together  with  20  cc. 
of  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  which  should  not  contain  more  than  0*0025 
per  cent,  of  aldehyde ;  after  making  up  to  the  mark  with  water  and 
thoroughly  mixing,  it  is  put  aside  for  4  hours.  Fifty  cc.  of  the 
mixture  is  taken  out,  and  the  free  sulphurous  acid  is  titrated,  as 
usual,  with  N/200,  or,  if  more  aldehyde  was  present  and  consequently 
more  sulphurous  acid  entered  into  combination,  with  N/100  iodine. 
The  remainder  of  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  25  cc  of  normal  potash 
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which  rapidly  decomposes  the  compound  and  the  total  sulphurous  acid 
is  then  titrated  as  before,  after  adding  a  sufficiency  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  represents  the  amount 
of  sulphurous  acid  combined  with  the  aldehyde. 

Coloured  alcoholic  liquors  are  first  diluted  with  w^ter  and  then 
submitted  to  distillation,  the  colourless  distillate  being  treated  as 
described  above.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Hydrooyanio  Add  in  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 
By  Edwaed  Eebhbrs  and  O.  S.  Schbeineb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  928  ; 
from  Pkarm.  Review,  1896,  Sept.). — Silver  nitrate  is  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  oil,  then  excess  of  ammonia,  and  immediately 
afterwards  nitric  acid.  The  object  of  the  ammonia  is  to  decompose 
the  benzalcyanhydrin,  in  which  most  of  the  cyanogen  of  the  oil  is  con- 
tained, and  from  which  it  cannot  be  directly  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  titrated  with  silver  nitrate 
(using  chromate  as  indicator)  if  the  oil  is  mixed  with  a  paste  of 
magnesium  hydroxide.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Volatile  Fatty  Acids  by  the  Lef&nann-Beam 
Process.  By  W.  Kabsch  {Chsm.  ZeU,,  1896,  20,  607— 608).--The 
author  recommends  this  process  for  the  analysis  of  butter,  as  it  dis- 
penses with  the  use  of  alcohol  and  so  prevents  the  results  being  vitiated 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  during  the  evaporation. 

This  process,  as  will  be  remembered,  consists  in  saponifying  the 
butter  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  glycerol.         L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  La.ctic  Acid  and  its  Glinical  Significance.  By 
J.  H.  DE  Jong  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  806—807 ;  from  Arch.  f. 
YefrdaAmngBhramMiuy  2,  Part  I.). — ^To  detect]free  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  by  XJffelmann's  test,  5  c.c.  of  the  gastric  juice  mixed  with  1 — 2 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence and  extracted  with  a  little  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
added  drop  by  drop  to  5  c.c.  of  boiling  water  in  a  test-tube,  and  when 
the  ether  has  evaporated  and  the  water  cooled,  a  drop  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added.  The  colour  is  then  compared  with 
that  produced  in  a  standard  solution  of  lactic  acid.  For  clinical  purposes, 
Nessler's  test  is  too  sensitive ;  Boas'  method  {Chem.  Centr.j  1894,  i, 
338 ;  ii,  334)  is  more  suitable.  BrCgard  should  be  paid  to  the  combined 
as  well  as  the  free  lactic  acid.  The  ethereal  extract  obtained  from 
20  C.C.  of  gastric  juice  by  Boas'  process  is  heated  in  a  flask  with  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  aldehyde  produced  is 
collected  in  a  bottle  connected  air  tight  with  the  Liebig's  condenser, 
charged  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and  plunged  in  ice.  The  stopper  of  the 
bottle  is  furnished  with  a  second  tube,  which  also  passes  through  the  con- 
denser jacket  and  serves  for  the  escape  of  air  without  loss  of  aldehyde. 
After  distilling  over  three-quarters  of  the  solution  and  aspirating  air 
through  the  apparatus,  an  excess  (20  c.c.)  of  N/10  iodine  solution 
and  20  c.c.  of  pure  soda  are  added,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  clear 
liquid  is  acidified  and  the  amount  of  iodine  not  consumed  in  forming 
iodoform  is  titrated  by  thiosulphate.     Healthy  gastric  juice  contains 
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only  traces  of  lactic  acid.  Larger  amounts  may  be  formed  in  cases 
where  secretion  and  peristaltic  action  are  both  deficient,  but  in  the 
absence  of  gastric  carcinoma  its  formation  is  exceptional;  in  the 
presence  of  carcinoma,  it  occurs  almost  invariably.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Calcium  Hydrogen  Tartrate  in  Purified  Cream 
of  Tartar.  By  Henbik  Enell  {Chem.  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  516;  from 
N<yrdi8k.  Fa/rm.  Tidahr.,  11,  393). — One  gram  of  the  sample  is  charred, 
the  residue  extracted  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
filtered  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate ; 
the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  is  then  treated  in  the  well-known  way 
with  standard  potassium  permanganate.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Uric  Aoid  in  Guano.  By  Albert  Stutzeb  and 
A.  Kablowa  {Chem.  Zeit,  1896,  20,  721— 722).— About  two  grams  of 
the  sample  is  treated  with  water  feebly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  taken  up  with 
100  C.C.  of  water  in  which  3  grams  of  piperazine  has  been  dis- 
solved; the  mixture  is  then  boiled  for  1  minute,  filtered,  coloured 
with  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  solution,  and  after  sufficient  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added  to  destroy  the  alkaline  reaction,  10  c.c. 
more  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  ;  the  whole  is  then 
well  stirred  and  left  for  12  hours.  The  crystallised  uric  acid  which 
separates  is  collected  on  a  very  small  filter,  washed  with  water  con- 
taining 1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  total  filtrate  measures 
200  c.c,  after  which  the  filter  and  its  contents  are  treated  by  the 
Kjeldahl  process.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  found,  multiplied  by  3,  gives 
the  uric  acid  originally  present  in  the  guano.  As,  however,  uric  acid  is 
not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  a  slight  correction  must  be  made  ;  the 
authors  advise  adding  0'003  gram  to  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  found. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Salicylic  Acid.  By  Franz  Fheteb  (Chem,  Zeit^ 
1896,  20,  820— 821).— The  author  states  that  salicylic  acid  may  be 
estimated  in  the  same  way  as  phenol  by  means  of  bromine.  The  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bromate  and  potassium 
bromide ;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  then  after  about  4 
minutes,  excess  of  potassium  iodide  solution.  The  liberated  iodine  is 
titrated  by  means  of  approximately  N/ 10  sodium  thiosulphate,  a  blank 
experiment  being,  of  course,  made,  and  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  thiosulphate  noted.  The  process  cannot  be  used  for  estimating  this 
acid  in  beer  or  wine,  unless  the  acid  has  been  previously  isolated  by 
the  use  of  ether  and  light  petroleum.  To  test  qualitatively  for  the 
acid,  the  author  recommends  distilling  the  beer  or  wine,  when  the 
acid  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  last  fractions  of  the  distillate ;  the 
ferric  chloride  test  may  then  be  applied.  Hoom's  statement  that 
beer  when  distilled  yields  a  substance  giving  a  violet  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  author.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Kynurenic  Acid.  By  Achillb  Capaldi  {Zeii. 
phj/8iol.  Chem,,  1897,  23,  92— 98).— Although  the  methods  described 
by  Schmiedeberg  and  Schultzen  {Annalen,  1872,  164^   155)  and  by 
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JafE^  for  the  estimation  of  kjnurenic  acid  in  urine  give  fairly  satis- 
factory results,  they  are  to  be  objected  to  on  account  of  the  time  which 
they  take,  and  also  because  the  kynurenic  acid  obtained  is  always 
mixed  with  colouring  matter,  which  cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of  without 
loss  of  material. 

The  author  suggests  the  following  method  by  which  the  kynurenic 
acid  is  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

The  urine  is  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
barium  chloride  containing  6  per  cent,  of  concentrated  ammonium 
hydroxide,  evaporated  to  one-third  of  the  volume  of  urine  taken  and 
acidified  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  kynur- 
enic acid  is  filtered,  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia,  reprecipitated,  antl 
weighed.  A.  W.  C. 

The  Critioal  Temperature  of  Liquids  and  a  New  Method  for 
Identifying  Fats  and  Oils.  By  Albxandeb  von  Asb(5th  {Chem, 
Zeit.,  1896,  20,  686— 686).— The  author  confirms  the  results  obtained 
by  Crismer,  who  found  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
critical  temperature  of  butter  and  margarine.  The  investigation  will 
be  continued.     (Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  506.)  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  the  Iodine  Number  in  the  Analysis  of  Wool  Fat.  By 
W.  Heezig  (Ch&fn.  Centr.,  1896,  ii,  936 ;  from  Ding.  Poly,  J(mm.y  302, 
17). — The  author  has  already  shown  that  the  iodine  number  can  be 
employed  in  forming  an  opinion  on  a  wool  fat.  He  has  now  examined 
the  iodine  absorption  of  the  various  groups  into  which  a  specimen  of 
wool  fat  can  be  separated,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  unsaturated  substances  in  each  group,  and  of  employing  the 
iodine  absorption  of  the  separated  groups  as  an  analytical  method. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  examination  of  a  single  sample, 
obtained  from  a  South  American  wool,  by  extraction  with  ether,  are  as 
follows.  Besides  fatty  acids,  only  unsaturated  substances  exhibitiug 
the  same  iodine  number  as  cholesterol  are  present ;  the  presence  of 
isocholesterol  is  also  very  probable.  Saturated  higher  alcohols  cannot 
be  present,  since  those  in  wool  fat  are  readily  soluble  in  organic  men- 
strua, whilst  cerylic  alcohol  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  absence  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  such  substances  is  further  indicated  by 
the  iodine  number.  The  results  show  that  where  saponification  under 
pressure  is  necessary,  that  operation  can  be  resorted  to  without  more 
intimate  decomposition.  After  removal  of  the  free  fatty  acids,  the 
fatty  adds  obtained  by  saponification  show  a  very  low  iodine  absorption, 
and  therefore  contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  unsaturated  fatty 
acids.  Should  this  condition  be  found  to  persist  in  other  specimens, 
the  iodine  numbers  of  these  members  would  afford  valuable  analytical 
information.  M.  J.  S. 

Assay  of  Linseed  Oil.  By  Hugo  Amsel  (ZeU.  anpo.  Chem.f  1897, 
369 — 370). — ^A  controversy  with  Lippert  (this  vol.,  ii,  629).  Among 
other  things,  the  author  states  that  an  abnormal  solubility  of  the  sample 
in  alcohol,  or  an  increased  acidity  number,  does  not  necessarily  point 
to  an  admixture  of  rosin.  L.  dx  K. 
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Oause  of  the  Low  Iodine  Number  of  Linseed-cake  Oil.  By 
G.  Fassbkndeb  andJ.  Kern  {ZeiL  cmgw.'JOhem,,  1897,  331— 332).— By 
means  of  cold  pressure,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  commercially  pure 
linseed  oil  from  adulterated  seed,  as  the  cake  retains  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  oils ;  the  amount  of  foreign  Gru€\fer<B  in  the  original 
material  cannot,  therefore,  be  calculated  from  the  iodine  number  given 
by  the  fat  extracted  from  the  cake  by  solvents.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Vanillin  in  Resins.  By  Eabl  Dieterich  {Chem, 
Centr.,  1896,  ii,  364—366  ;  from  Pharm.  Centr.  Halle,  37,  424 — 427). 
— ^To  detect  vanillin  in  balsam  of  Peru,  gum  benzoin,  or  storaz,  the 
author  uses  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
which,  on  warming,  readily  takes  up  the  vanillin  without^dissolving  any 
of  the  resinous  matter ;  after  filtering  the  hot  solution  through 
(animal?)  charcoal,  the  pale  yellow  liquid  is  tested  with  pyrogallol  or 
phloroglucinol.  The  presence  of  benzoic  or  cinn&mic  acids  does  not 
interfere  with  the  test. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  vanillin,  the  hydrochloric  extract  from 
1  kilogram  of  storax  is  made  strongly  alkaline,  mixed  with  20  grams 
of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  and  heated  on  the  water  bath  for  some 
hours;  thevanillin-oxime  thus  formed  is  dissolved  by  agitating  the  liquid 
with  ether,  the  latter  is  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  solution  put  aside  to  crystallise.  It  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  completely  free  the  compound  from  cinnamic  acid.  The 
vanillin  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  oxime. 

The  author  has  also  worked  out  and  used  with  some  success  a  colori- 
metric  process  depending  on  the  pyrogallol  reaction,  using  solutions  of 
pure  vanillin  of  different  strengths  for  comparison.  L.  de  K. 

New  Beaigent  for  Alkaloids.  By  Adam  Jaworowski  {Chem. 
Centr,,  1896,  ii,  321—322 ;  from  Fharm.  Zeit  Russ.,  36,  326—328).— 
This  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  0  3  gram  of  sodium  vanadate  in 
10  CO.  of  hot  water  ;  when  cold,  a  solution  of  0*3  gram  of  crystallised 
copper  sulphate  is  added,  and  then  about  8  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
to  clear  the  liquid,  which  is  filtered.  The  salt  of  the  alkaloid  is 
dissolved  in  4 — 5  c.c.  of  ""water  if  necessary,  using  a  little  dilute  acetic 
acid  (1 :  18)  if  it  is  the  free  base,  and  w&rming  gently.  One  drop  of  the 
reagent  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  if  no  precipitate  is  formed  after 
the  lapse  of  15  minutes,  the  mixture  is  divided  into  two  parts,  to  one 
of  which  a  few  more  drops  of  the  reagent  are  added,  whilst  the  second 
portion  is  heated  to  boiling ;  if  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  in  either 
case,  an  alkaloid  is  present. 

The  following  alkaloids  are  precipitated  from  solutions  containing 
from  0*01 — 0*002  per  cent. :  thebaine,  berberine,  nicotine,  aoonitine, 
strychnine,  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonine,  brucine,  eme- 
tine, and  apomorphine.  On  adding  excess  of  acetic  acid,  the  turbidity 
readily  disappears  in  the  case  of  aconitine,  quinine,  nicotine,  and 
thebaine  \  somewhat  more  slowly  in  the  case  of  apomorphine  (which 
turns  dark  blue),  berberine,  brucine,  emetine,  and  strychnine.  The 
following  alkaloids  are  precipitated  from  solutions  containing  at  least 
0*2  per  cent. ;  morphine,  sparteine,  papaverine,  atropine,  narootine. 
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and  codeine,  which  appear  after  10 — 60  seconds;  also  cocaine  and 
hjoscyamine,  which  only  give  an  opalescence. 

The  following  are  not  precipitated  unless  from  concentrated  solu- 
tions: caffeine,  colchicine,  coniine,  cotoine,  narceine,  pilocarpine, 
piperine,  solanine,  theobromine,  and  veratrine  (compare  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  629).  L.  DE  K. 

Estiznation  of  Oaffeine  in  Tea  and  Ooffee.  By  Albert  Hilo^b 
and  A.  Juckenack  {J.Fharm,,  1897,  [vi],  6, 184—186  and  190—192; 
from  Apoth.  Zeit.y  1897,  12,  146  and  422).— Twenty  grams  of  finely 
ground  coffee  or  powdered  tea  is  digested  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  900  c.c.  of  water  for  several  hours  and  then  boiled,  care  being 
taken  to  replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  Three  hours'  boiling 
is  necessary  for  green  coffee,  only  \\  hours  for  roasted  coffee  or  tea. 
After  cooling  to  60  to  80°,  7*5 — 8*0  grams  of  aluminium  acetate  in  solu- 
tion (basic  aluminium  acetate  solution  of  the  German  pharmacopoeia)  is 
run  in,  and  then  1*9  grams  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate'as  gradually 
added  while  the  mixture  is  well  stirred;  it  is  then  boiled  for  6 
minutes,  allowed  to  cool,  water  added  to  make  the  total  weight  1020 
grams,  and  filtered.  750  grams  of  the  filtrate — corresponding  with  15 
grams  of  coffee  or  tea-r-to  which  10  grams  of  dried  and  finely  powdered 
aluminium  hydroxide  and  a  little  filter  paper  have  been  added,  are 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  and  extracted  for  8  hours 
with  purified  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  product  obtained  af  ter,removal  of 
the  carbon  tetrachloride  and  drying,  is  practically  pure  caffeine,  contain- 
ing at  most  2 — 4  milligrams  of  impurities.  Calcium  hydroxide  cannot  be 
used  in  estimating  caffeine,  as  it  decomposes  part  of  the  alkaloid,  accord- 
ing to  Schultzen's  equation,  and  converts  the  rest  into  caff  eidine.  Lead 
hydroxide,  obtained  by  means  of  ammonia,  has  no  action  on  caffeine, 
neither  has  magnesia. 

Caffeine  obtained  by  Trillich  and  Gockel's  method  from  roasted 
coffee  contains  large  quantities  of  impurities,  whereas  that  obtained 
from  green  coffee  is  practically  pure.  The  authors  think  that  the 
second  alkaloid  of  coffee  described  by  Forster  and  Riechelmann  is  a 
pyridine  or  a  similar  base  produced  during  the  roasting,  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  green  coffee.  J.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Xcuithine  Bases  in  Urine.  By  Eobeet  Abnstein 
{Zeii.  phygiol.  Ohem.,  1897,  23,  417— 430).— The  methods  at  present 
principally  used  (B^ycraft's  and  Camerer's)  for  the  estimation  of  uric 
acid  and  xanthine  bases  are  compared,  and  the  causes  of  difference  dis- 
cussed. Some  modifications  are  suggested,  but  an  absolutely  trust- 
worthy method  appears  still  to  be  wanting.  W.  D.  H, 

Detection  of  Horse  Flesh.  By  Coublat  and  Cobemons  {Chem. 
CerUr.,  1896,  ii,  66—67  ;  from  Ann.  de  nUddc.  vitirin.,  10,  173).— 
Fifty  grams  of  the  fresh  and  finely  divided  material  is  boiled  for 
^ — ^  hour  with  200  c.c.  of  water,  the  extract  filtered  through  a 
wetted  filter,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
a  solution  of  2  parts  of  iodine,  4  of  potassium  iodide,  and  100  of  water. 
The  production  of  a  brown  coloration,  which  disappears  at  80^  but  re- 
turns on  cooling,  indicates  the  presence  of  glycogen,  and  hence  of 
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horse  flesh.  If  the  glycogen  reaction  is  masked  by  the  presence  of 
starch,  a  i)ortion  of  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  2 — 3  volames  of 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  iodine  test  applied  after  filtering.  This  re- 
action will  distingaish  horse  flesh  from  that  of  oxen,  calves,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  cats,  but  not  from  foetal  flesh.  The  flesh  of  the  masticatory 
muscles  of  the  horse  does  not,  however,  give  the  glycogen  reaction. 

M.  J.  S. 

Method  for  the  Examination  of  Biliary  Calculi.  By 
Gbobgbs  Denig^is  {J.  Fha/rm.,  1897,  [vi],  6,  71 — 72).— A  few  grains 
of  the  powdered  calculus  is  boiled  for  half  a  minute  or  longer  with 
2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Cholesterol  may  be  tested  for  by  placing 
a  drop  of  the  hot  solution  on  an  object  glass,  allowing  the  acetic  acid 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  examining 
under  the  microscope.  The  drop  is  then  completely  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat,  immediately  wetted  with  a  drop  of  alcohol,  which  is 
likewise  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  crystals  (rhombohedral  plates), 
after  being  moistened  with  water,  are  examined  under  the  microscope. 
If  the  amount  of  cholesterol  present  is  large,  the  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  will  deposit  slender,  crystalline  needles.  The 
presence  of  cholesterol  may  be  confirmed  by  Salkowski's  colour 
reaction.  Biliary  pigments  are  often  detected  by  the  green  colour  of 
the  acetic  acid  solution ;  if  this  solution  is  not  green,  then  a  small 
quantity  is  added  to  a  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite, 
a  green  colour  passing  through  blue  to  violet  indicates  the  presence 
of  biliary  colouring  matter.  Another  test  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  the  acetic  acid  solution  when  a  permanent  green 
coloration  is  produced.  The  remainder  of  the  acetic  acid  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  boiled  for  several  minutes 
with  2  C.C  of  water  and  2  drops  of  a  25  or  30  per  cent,  solution  of 
normal  potassium  oxalate ;  after  filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  dryness,  the  cold  residue  is  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  alcohol,  1  drop  of 
a  sugar  solution,  and  1  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  according  to  Petten- 
kofer's  reaction.  J.  J.  S. 
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A.,  i,  186. 

action  of  water  on,  of  ammonia  and 
water  on,  and  the  thermal  values  for 
its  hydration  (Brown  and  Picker- 
ing), T.,  775. 

estimation  of,  in  alcoholic  liquids 
(Paul),  A.,  ii,  285;  (Ribter),  A, 
ii,  606. 


Aeetaldehyde,  estimation  of,   in  ether 
(FRAN901S),  A.,  u,  526. 
chlor-,  action  of,  on  the  sodium  de- 
rivative of  salicylaldehyde  (Stoer- 
mer),  a.,  i,  528. 
Aeetaldehyde-aldol  be]isoate,preparation 
of,  action  of  water  on,  and  products 
of  distillation  of  (Freer),  A,  i,  136. 
Aeetaldehydephlorogluoide  (Councler), 

A,  i,  618. 
Aoetaldoiime,  action  of  methylic  iodide 
and  bromide  and  of  ethylio  iodide  on 
(DuNSTANandGtoULDiNO),  T.,  577 ; 
P.,  1897,  76. 
conversion  of,  into  dibenzylhydrozyl- 
amine  (Werner),  A.,  i,  48. 
AootamidOiaotion  of  sodamide  on(TiTHBR- 
LEY),  T.,  467;  P.,  1897,  46. 
amino-,       benzovl      derivative      of 

(Guarbschi),  a,  i,  169. 
ffibromocyan-  (Hesse),  A,  i,  16. 
chlor-,  action  of  phenylaUylthiocarb- 
imide  on  (Dixon),   T.,    682;  P., 
1897,8. 
cyan-,  action  of    phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  16. 
4-AeotamidOA&tipyriM     (Knobb     and 

Stole),  A.,  i,  112. 
Aootsmidobonseiioasimide  (B&low  and 

Mann),  A,  1,  840. 
AeetaaidobeniTlie    aloohol,    and    its 

pUtinochloride  (Luttkb),  A.,  i,  406. 
l-AootsBiiao-r  :MiaMtezvBaphUaloM 
(Kibtzki  and  Knapp),  A,  1,  427. 
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AoeUmidodiaiopheiiylofotriuole  chlor- 
ide (Thiele  and  Schlbusbneb),  A., 

i,  878. 
S-Aoetamido-d'-S-diphenylqninoxaliiie 

(HiNSBSEO),  A.,  1,  121. 
m-    and  p-Aoetamidohydroxydiphenjl- 

triaiole  (Youno  and  Aknablb),  T., 

209,212;  P.,  1896,  246. 
liS-Aoetamidomethozyiiaphthaleiie,  its 

behaviour    towards   SOjCl,,   and    its 

S'-bromo- derivative  (Davis),  P.,  1896, 

282. 
1' :  S-AMtamidomethozynaphthalene 

(Davis),  P.,  1896,  231. 
4-Aeetaiiiido-a-nBphthol  (Witt  and  De- 

DICHBN),  A.,  i,  194. 
a-Aoetamido-iS-nBphtiiol,  ethylic  ether, 

nitroso-derivative  (Paul),  A.,  i,  198. 
Aeetamido^&tBmethyk^e&Tpeiitane  and 

its  hydnodide,  picrate,  auro-  and  pla- 

tino-chlorides  (IlABBiBsaud  Hi^bneb), 

A.,  i,  550. 
l^-AMtamidophenozyaeetaDilide  (Ktm), 

A.,  i,  283. 
^^-Aoetamidophenozyaeetie  aoid  (Kym), 

A.,  i,  288 ;  (Howakp),  A.,  i,  284. 
i-AMtamido-S^henyl-m-diAiine  (Rure- 

MANN  and  Hemmy),  A.,  i,  685. 
m-AoetamidoplMiLylearbaDiide    (Schiff 

and  Ostbooovich),  A.,  i,  144. 
0-,  m-,  andjp-Aeetamidophe&ylditliienyl- 

methane  (Nahke),  A.,  i,  604. 
jy-Aoetamidophenylio  sulphide,  |?-nitro- 

(Kehbmann  and  Baueb),  A.,  i,  27. 
AMtamidophenylosotriaiola      (Thiele 

and  Schleubsneb),  A.,  i,  879. 
m-AMtamidophenylozamie  aoid  (Schiff 

and  Ostbooovich),  A.,  i,  144. 
4-Aoetaiiiido-2 :2 : 6-trim6thylpip6ridine 

(Habbies),  a.,  i,  295. 
AMtamido-1 : 8 : 4-zyl6nol  ethylie  ether 

(Schbadeb),  a.,  i,  28. 
Aeetanilide,  preparation  of  (Whbelbb 
and  Walden),  A.,  i,  280. 

action  of,  on  ferric  chloride  and 
potassium  ferricyanide  (Sohaeb), 
A.,  i,  8. 

detection  of  (Platt),  A.,  ii,  82. 

hydrobromide  and  hydrochloride, 
additive  halogen  products  of 
(Wheblbb,  Babnes  and  Pbatt), 
A.,  i,  559. 
Aeetanilide,  chlor-  and  brom-,  action 
of  thiourea  on  (Dixom),  T.,  626 ;  P., 
1897,6. 

p-chloronitroso-,  and  j»-bromonitroso- 
behaviour  towards  benzene  (Bam- 
beboeb),  a.,  i,  242. 

nitroso-,    behaviour    towards   hydro- 
carbons (Bambbboeb),  a.,  i,  241. 
AeetuilidothiobiMole  (von  Peohmann 

and  Nold),  A.,  i,  122. 

VOL    LXXII.  ii. 


4-AeetaniseiUmide,  8-nitro-,  preparation 

of  (Rbvebdin),  a.,  i,  28. 
Aeetanthranilic  acid,  m-nitro-  (Rvfb), 

A.,  i,  416. 
Aeetie  acid,  electrolytic  conductivity  of 
solutions  of  salts  in  (Cattaneo), 
A.,  ii,  687. 
distillation  of,  from  aqueous  solutions 
(Leonabd,  Smith  and  Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  526. 
freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (Loomis),  a.,  ii,  805. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of,  in  benz- 
ene  (Beckmann  and   Sohulten), 
A.,  ii,  868. 
freezing  points  of  mixtures  of  benzene 
and  of  water  with  (Dahms),   A., 
ii,  245. 
minimum  freezing  points  of  mixtures 
with  thymol  and  j9-xylene  (Patbbno 
and  Ampola),  A.,  ii,  477. 
aqueous,   action  of  aluminium  amal- 
gam     on      (Konowaloff),      A., 
li,  874. 
action  of  phosphorus   trichloride  on 
(VON  Babyeb  and  Hofmann)  A., 
i,  601. 
Aeetie  acid,  salts  of,  electrolysis  of  (Elbs 
and  LdB),  A.,  ii,  800. 
from  Palmarosa  oil  (Gildemeibteb 
and  Stephan),  A.,  i,  81. 
sodium  salt,  rate  of  diffusion  of,  in 
aqueous    and    alcoholic    solutions 
(Kawalxi),  A.,  ii,  90. 
allylic  salt,  heat  evolved  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  (Luginin  and  Klabu- 
koff),  a.,  ii,  475. 
cinnamylic    salt    in     cinnamon    oil 

(Duyk),  a.,  i,  858. 
chlorothymylic    salt    (Bocohi),    A., 

i,  182. 
coprosterylic    salt  (Bondzynski  and 

HuMNiCKi),  A.,  i,  188. 
ethylic   salt,   rate   of   formation  and 
decomposition  of   (Knoblauch), 
A.,  ii,  811. 
action  of  bromine  on  (Epstein),  A., 

i,  817. 

estimation  of  ethylic    alcohol    in 

(Eubiloff),  a.,  ii,  852. 

methylic  salt,  effect  of  pressure  on  the 

rate   of  hydrolysis  of  (Booojaw- 

LENSXY  and  Tammann),  A.,  ii,  898. 

(2tnitro-(7-tolylic    salt     (Gazeneuye), 

A.,  i,  884. 
phenylglyceric  acid  salt  (PLdOHL  and 
Mayeb),  a.,  i,  528,  A.,  i,  529. 
Aeetie  aeid,  amino-.    See  Glycocine. 
brom-,  condensation  of  ethylic  salt, 
with  ethylic  dimethylacetoacetate 
(Pebkin  and  Thobpf.),  T.,  1178  ; 
P.,  1896,  72. 

47 
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Aeetio   acid,  brom-,   coprosterylic    salt 
(BoNDZYMSKi    and    Hummicki), 
A.,  i,  188. 
etbylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  8odio- 
acetoacetate  on  (Spranklino), 
T.,  1165;  P.,  1897,178. 
action  of,  on  sodinm  deriyative  of 
aalicylaldehyde      (Stokbmbr), 
A.,  i,  528. 
action  of  cine  and  ethylic  oxalyl- 
acetate   on    (Lawbence),    T., 
458 ;  P.,  1897,  65. 
chlor-,  ethylic  salt,  action  of   ethylic 
acetoacetate    on    (Ruhemakn 
and  Hbmmt),  T.,  829. 
action       of       aa-phenylmethyl- 
thionrea  and  of  o-tolylthiourea 
on  (Dixon),  T.,  628,  681 ;  P., 
1897,  8. 
phenylic  salt  of    (Kunokbll  and 
Johannsem),  a.,  i,  522. 
chlor-,  dichlor-  and  ^richlor-,  velocity 
of  etherification of  (Warder),  A., 
ii,  186. 
cfichlor-,    electrolytic   dissociation  of 
(  EuLSR),  A.,  ii,  88. 
action    of   sodium    carbonate    and 
sulphide  on  (Brunbl),  A.,  i,  14. 
<r»chlor-,  electrolytic  dissociation   of, 
in  acetone  solution  (Carrara), 
A..ii,  472. 
electrolytic  dissociation  of  methyl 
alcoholic  solutions  of  (Zblikskt 
and  Krapiwin),  A.,  ii,  5. 
thermochemical  data  of  (Rivals), 

A.,  ii,  859. 
action  on  terpenes  (Bstchlbr),  A., 

i,  246. 
sodium  or  zinc  salts,  electrolysis  of 

(Elb8  and  Eratz),  A.,  i,  558. 
trichlormethylic    salt     (Elbs    and 
Kratz),  a.,  i,  558. 
nitroso-,    sodium   salt    (Kerf),    A., 

i,  261. 
sodlo-cficyan-,  ethylic    and   metbylic 

salts  (HES8B),  A.,  i,  17. 
thio-,    action    of   bismuth   salts    on 
(Taruoi),  a.,  i,  558. 
AmUc  chloride,  chlor-,  action  of  lead 

thiocyanate  on  (Dixon),  T.,  620. 
AMtiminothiobiaioline     (Freund    and 

Meinecke),  a.,  i,  122. 
Aoetin(  monoeetin),  properties  of  (Geitel), 

A.,  i,  547. 
Aeetoacetic  aoid,  ethylic  salt,  behaviour 
of,  to  electrical  oecillations  and  con- 
stitution of  (Drude),  a.,  ii,  803. 
action  of  acetone  on  (Pauly),  A., 

i,  266. 
action  of   ethylic    chloracetate    on 
(Rubemann   and    Hemmy),   T., 
829. 


AoetOMdtie  aoid,  ethylic  salt,  action  of 
ethylic    orthoformate  and  acetic 
anhydride     on    (Claisen),     A., 
i,  598. 
action  of  methylenic  iodide  on  the 
sodium  compound  (Callenbach), 
A.,  i,  271. 
condensation  of,  with  benzaldchyde 
hvdrobenzunide,  benzylideneanil- 
ide  and  benzidine  (Lachowicz), 
A.,  i,  118. 
condensation   of,    with    diazonium 

chlorides  (Kjellin),  A.,  i,  617. 
condensation  of,  with  diphenyltetr- 
azo-chloride    (Wedekikd),     A., 
i,  448. 
condensation     of,      with     ethylic 
a-bromifobutyrate    (Perkin  and 
Thorpe),  T.,  1192 ;  P.,  1896,  72. 
methylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  ortho- 
formate  and   acetic   anhydride  on 
(Claisek),  a.,  i,  592. 
AeotoaoeUc  aoid,  oxime   ethylic   salt, 
stereoisomerism  of,  and  the  action 
of  bromine  on  it  (Jovitsghitsgh), 
A.,  i,  218. 
condensation  of,  with  benzaldehyde 
(SoHiFF  and  Bbtti),  A.,  i,  493. 
semiozamazone,  ethylic  salt  (Keep  and 

Unoer),  a.,  i,  271. 
sodio-,  etnylic  salt,  action  and  rate  ot 
action  of   ethylic  bromacetate 
a-bromobutyrate,       bromopro- 
pionate    and     bromisovalerate 
(Spranklino),  T.,'1160— 1167; 
P.,  1897. 178, 174. 
action  of  ethylic  chlorobutyrate  on 
(FiOHTER^and  Qullt,  A.,i,  590. 
action     of,'  on    bromodipbenyl- 
methane  and  bromotriphenyl- 
methane     (Hendbbson      and 
Parker),  T.,  676  ;   P.,  1897, 
119. 
2-AootoaeeMp7ridino    and    its   salts, 
mono-  and  di-ozime  and  amino-deriva- 
tive  (Micro),  A.,  1,  95,  96. 
4'-Aoetoaoot3rlqninolino     (y-^ticeioaeelyl' 
quinolyl),  its  salts,  amino-derivative, 
and  condensation  of  with  (^4lnlinobenz• 
aldehyde  (Weidbl),  A.,  i,  105. 
Aeeto-  2:8:6-  triaminobeueno,  1-  nitro- 
(NiETZKiand  Hagenbaoh),  A.,  i,  278. 
AeotobesBamide,         preparation        of 
(Wheeler  and  Walden),  A.,  i,  281. 
Aeetobeniimidomethylio      ether      and 
ethylic  ether  (Wheeler  and  Wal- 
den), A.,  i,  281. 
Aoetobromophenetidino.  Seeacetophenet- 

oilamide,  bromo-. 
Aeeto-5-bromi>iK)phthalio     aoid,     4-dt- 
chloro-  and  4-^'-chloro-methylic  salt 
(Zinckk  and  Francke),  A.,  i,  78. 
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Ae«tobutyl-o-toliiidid0,  and   its   nitro- 

and  <ft-n]tro-derivatiTes  (Baur),  A., 

i,  216. 
Aeetobiityraiiilid0(WHEBLSR),A.,i,  45. 
Aoatobntyronitrile,        hydrolysis       of 

(FiCHTBB  and  Langouth),  A.,  i,  690. 
Aeetodiaminophenyloiotxiaiole  (Thielb 

and  Schleubsnbb),  A.,  i,  878. 
Aoetodimethylamide,    refractiye    power 

and  dispersion  of  (Br^hl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
Aoatodiphenyl  -o-amidobensyloarbamide 

(Paal     and     Hildbnbrand),     A., 

i,407. 
AeetodiphoiylbeiiBenylhydrasidine 

(Enoblhabdt),  a.,  i,  128. 
AeetodipliosphoroiLi-aeid,  salts  of  (yon 

Baetbb  and  Hofmann),  A.,  i,  602. 
AMtomethylanilide  hvdrobromide, 

ffi-nitro    (Wheblbr,    Barnes    and 

Pratt),  A.,  i,  569. 
AeetOBiefhyhuifhranilie    acid    and    its 

oomponnd       with      phenylcarbimide 

(Fortmann),  a.,  i,  801. 
AMto-S'-mefhylpboiomorpboline 

(Stoermer    and    Brockerof),    A., 

1,478. 
AoetometliylpbenoMfinuiijte     (Fischer 

and  Hbpp),  A.,  i,  258. 
1 :  S-  Aeetonapbthalide,    8'-bromo- 

(Davis),  P.,  1S96,  282. 
Aesto-o-naphthylearbamide       (Young 

and  Clark),  T.,  1201 ;  P.,  18W,  199. 
Aoetone,  dielectric  constant  of,  at  low 
temperatures  (Abboo),  A.,  ii,  240. 

dielectric  constants  of  miztnres  of 
benzene  or  water  with  (Drttdb),  A., 
11,488. 

electrolytic  conductivity  of  salts  dis- 
solved in  (Cattanbo),  A.,  ii,  587 ; 
(Dutoit  and  Aston),  A.,  ii,  547. 

electrolvtic  dissociation  of  substances 
diBsolved  in  (Carrara),  A.,  ii,  471. 

freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions  of  (WlLDBRMANN),   T.,   800; 

P.,  1897, 189. 
aniline  derivative  of  (Claisen),  A., 

i,  188. 
influence  of,  on  the  rate  of  formation 

of  carbamide  (Walker  and  Kay), 

T.,  606  ;  P.,  1897,  76. 
action    of    ethylic    acetoacetate     on 

(Pauly),  a.,  i,  266. 
action  of  zinc  chloride  on  (Raikow), 

A.,  i,  816. 
condensation    of,    with    ethylic   cin- 

chonate  (Wbidbl),  A.,  i,  104. 
condensation  of,  with  ethylic  picolin- 

ate  (Micko),  A.,  i,  95. 
causes  of  prosence  of,  in  the  urine 

(Gbelmvydbn),  a.,  ii,  571. 
detection  by  Legal's  method  (Dbnig to), 

A.,  ii,  467. 


Acetone,  estimation  of,  volumetrically 
(Squibb),  A.,  ii,  466. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Argbnhon), 
A.,  ii,  467. 
Aeetonediearboxylic  acid,  reduction  of 
(Bolam),  p.,  1896,  184. 
ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  a-cliloro- 
crotonate  on    (Ruhemann),   T., 
827  ;  P.,  1897,  52. 
condensation  of,  by  means  of  sodium 
(Jerdan),   T.,   1107;  P.,    1897, 
168. 
condensation  of,  with  ethylic  oxalate, 
malonate,  and  succinate  (Rimini), 
A.,  i,  25. 
Acetoneozime,  action  of  nitric  peroxide 

on  (Ponzio),  a.,  i,  551. 
Ae6tone-:P-bromophen7Uiydrasone,    oxi- 
dation of  (Freer),  A.,  i,  842. 
Aoetone-^p-chlorophenvlhydraione 

(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  218. 
Aeetonephenylhjrdraionesemicarbaiide 

(Arnold),  A.,  i,  409. 
Aeetone-^toljrlhydrasone  hydrochloride, 
hydrobromide,    nitrate,     phenylthio- 
semicarbazide  (Arnold),  A.,  i,  409. 
Acetonitrile,  electrolytic  conversion  of, 
into  ethylamine  (Ahrens),  A.,  i,  813. 
Aeetonitrile,  chlor-,  action  of  potassium 
iodide    and    methylic    alcohol   on 
(Scroll),  A.,  i,  9. 
iod-,  and  the  action  of  silver  nitrite 
on  it  (Soholl),  A.,  i,  9. 
Aeeto-o-nitro-^phenjlenediamine 
(BuLow  and  Mann),  A.,  i,  840. 
Aoetonnria,    causes   of  (Hibsohfbld), 

A.,  ii,  422. 
AMtonylaoetlc  aoid.   See  Levulinic  acid. 
Aeetonylbensvlmalonio     acid       (Vqe- 

LANDER  and  Knotzsch)  a.,  i,  285. 
Aeetonylearbamlde,    nitro-,   action    of 
baryta  water  on  (Franchimont  and 
Van  Erp),  A.,  i,  6. 
Aeetonyhnalic  acid,   crystallography  of 

(Ruhemann),  T.,  824. 
Aceto-ozalie  add,  ethylic  salt,  behaviour 
of,  to  electrical  oscillations,  and  chemi- 
cal constitution  (Drude),  A.,  ii,  808. 
Aeetopalmltanilide  CWheelbb  ),  A. ,  1, 4  5. 
Aoetophenetldide     {aeetophendinlamicU, 
pheruicetin)  preparation  of  (Paul), 
A.,  i,  182. 
brom-,  and  its  constitution  (Hodurek), 
A.,  i,  276;  (Yaubel),  A.,  i,  887. 
4-Acetophenetollamlde,     2-iodo-     (Rs- 

verdin),  a.,  i,  28. 
Aoetophenolanea  (Perrier),  A.,  i,  226. 
Acetophenone,  from  hydrolysis  of  methy  - 
acetophenoxime   hydriodide  (Dun- 
stan  and  Qouldino),  T.,  579. 
synthesis  of  (Nencki  and  Stoeber), 
A.,  i,  521. 
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AeetophenoiM,    aniline     doriyative    of 
(GLAI8SN),   A.,  i,  188. 
o-diethylic     ether     (Claissn)i     A., 
i,  188. 
Aeetophenone,   fl»-amino-,  hydrochloride 
of    (Gabriel  and    Eschbnbach), 
A.,  i,  414. 
brom-y  action  of,  on  strychnine  (Rum- 
pel), A.,  i,  645. 
condensation  of,  with  o-phenylene- 
diamine  (Hinsbbbo),  A.,  i,  120. 
«-cyan  (Gabriel  and  Eschenbaoh), 

A.,  i,  414. 
thio-,   preparation  of  (Bavmakn  and 
Fbomh),  a.,  i,  192. 
iso- Aoetophe&one  ethylic  ether(CLAi8EN), 

A.,  i,  188. 
Aoetophenonep-aeetamidophe&ol  (Vio- 

nolo),  a.,  i,  617. 
Aoetophenone-i^-broiiiophenyUiydraionA, 

oxidation  of  (F&eeb),  A.,  i,  848. 
Aeetophenonecarbozylio    aeid,    ethylic 
salt  of   (Gabriel  and   Giebb),   A., 
i,  69. 
Aoetophenoneozime,    cuprous    chloride 
compound  (Comstock),  A.,  i,  470. 
action  of  methylio  and  ethjrlic  iodides 
on,  and  of  methylic  iodide  in  presence 
of  sodium  methoxide  (Dunstan  and 
Gouldino),  T.,  680. 
Aeetophe&onetemioxainaione  (Kbrp  and 

Unobr),  a.,  i,  271. 
Aeetophenopijiacone,   o-<2uunino'    (Kip- 

PENBBRO),  A.,  i,  421. 
Aeetophenyl-o-ajnidobeniyl-iT-tolyloarb- 
amide    (Paal   and    Hildenbrakd), 
A.,  i,  407. 
Aeeto  - 1  -phenyl-8-dimethyl-5-pyraiol- 

idone  (Frenticb),  A.,  i,  13. 
Aeeto-m-phenylenediamine  hydrochlor- 
ide    (ScHiFF    and     Ostroooyigh), 
A.,  i,  144. 
Aeetophenylmethylhydraside,   action  of 

lime  on  (Brunner),  A.,  i,  100. 
Aoetophloroglucinol,     preparation      of 

(Nbncki),  a.,  i,  620. 
Aoetopropionanilide    (Wheeler),    A. , 

i,  46. 
Aoetosalieyl  (Rivals),  A.,  i,  414. 
Ao6to-^ra-|»-aminotetraphenyletluui6 

(BiLiz),  A.,  i,  684. 
Aoeto-^-tetrahydro-oiS-pheiianthra-n- 
dihydroqninozaliiie    (Eimhobn    and 
Bull),  A.,  i,  347. 
Aoetothiosemioarbaiide   (Freund    and 

Mbikeckb),  a.,  i,  122. 
Aeeto-p-tolnidide,    chlor-  (Dizok),  T., 

629. 
Acetufovaleranilide     (Wheeler),    A., 

i,  45. 
Aoetoveratrolesnlpho&amide  (Gaspari), 
A.,  i,  81, 


Aoetosime,  cuprous  chloride  and  cuproiiB 
bromide  compounds  (Oomstock), 
A.,  i,  470. 

sodium  derivatiTe  of  (Titherlbt),  T., 
461  ;  P.,  1807,  46. 

action  of  methvUc  bromide  and  iodide 
and  of  ethyhc  iodide  on  (Dumstan 
and  Gouldino),  T.,  577,  679;  P., 
1897,  77. 
Aoetozyaeetoph«&one  bromide  (Fried- 
lander     and      NEUDdRFSR),     A., 

i,  424. 
1 : 8-Aoet<izyaMtyl]iaphthalen«     (Ull- 

mann),  a.,  i,  482. 
j^Aeetozybeuonitrile,    S-brom-,    S :  5- 

dibrom-,    3  :  6-(itchIor-,    3  :  5-f2iiod- 

(AuwERS  and  Bbis),  A.,  i,  64. 
Aeetozyeerotie  aeid,  ethylic  salt,  and 

its  hydrolysis  (Marie),  A.,  i,  820. 
Aoetozy-j?-ehloroin«fhyl  phAiiyl  ketona, 

chlor-  (EuNOKELL  and  Johannsen), 

A.,  i,  622. 
AeetozydimethyUuMtOMetie  add, 

methylic  salt  (Conrad  and  Krbigh- 

oauer),  A.,  i,  821. 
Aeetozydiphenyltriaaole,  m-nitro- 

(YouNo  and  Ann  able),  T.,  211;  P., 

1896,  246. 
8-Aeetozy-l-j>«thozyphanyl-8-metli7l- 

pyraiole  (Stolz),  A.,  i,  876. 
AeetozsrmetkozyliroiDophoiiantlirene 

(Vonobriohten),  a.,  i,  644. 
AoetoxymethozTdimeihylaoetoaoatio 

aeid,    methylic    salt    (Conrad   and 

Ruppert),  a.,  i,  822. 
8-Aoetoz7-l-methyleye20p«iLtenMarb- 

ozylic    aeid,    pentacDloT'    (Zincke, 

Beromann  and  Fbancke),  A.,  i,  508. 
iS-Aeetozy-p-mefhylstilbeBe,  o-o-dt- 

cyan-  (Harper),  A.,  i,  106. 
l-Aeetozynaphtlialene,      2-bromac8tyl- 

brom-  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  482. 
i3-Aoetozy]iaphtlial6BeftiTaia]ia(KisTZKi 

and  Enapp),  A.,  i,  426. 
Aoetozypentadecylie  aeid  (Giordani), 

A.,  i,  81. 
8-Aoetozyphenyl-m-tolyltriaiole 

(YouNo  and  Ann  able),  T.,  214  ;  P., 

1896,  246. 
Aoetylaoatone,  cerium  and  thorium  com- 
^unds  of  (Urbain),  A.,  i,  286. 

action     of    acetic     anhydride     and 
methylic  ortboformate  on(CLAUKN), 
A.,  i,  694. 
Aeetylaoetone,  dithify-,  action  of  sodium 

ethoxide,  and  of  metallic  salts  on  ;  its 

metallic  derivatives  (Vaillant),  A., 

i,  266. 
Aeetylaorylie  acid    {phenomalie   aeid), 

^ribrom-     and     tetrahrom-     (Woltf 

and  Rih>BL),  A.,  i,  216. 
Aeetyladipio  acid,  ethylic  salt,  and  its 
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lifrdrolyBis  and    redaction    (Fiohtek 

and  Gully),  A.,  i,  590. 

catjUlkjlfiioeiiiio  Midi,  alkylic  salts, 

action  of  heat  on  (Spbakklino),  T., 

1167  ;  P.,  1W7, 174. 
AofttrUllylaiadioarboxylio  aeid,  ethylic 

salt»  and  the  action  of  aniline  on  it 

(RuHBMANN),  T.,  826  ;  P.,  1897,  52. 
7-Acetyl-3-a]iisylbntyrie  aeid,  and  its 

oxime  (Voblandbb  and  Kmotzsgh), 

A.,  i.  285. 
Aoetylapigenin  dimethyl  ether  and 

diethyl  ether,  preparation  of  (Pbrkin),  • 

T.,  812,  815;  P.,  1897.  188. 
AMtyiaiobeniene-eotoin,    properties  of  ! 

(Psbkim  and  Martin),  T.,  1150  ;  P., 

1897,  172.  I 

Aeetylb«nioylgaaiaeol     (Bartolotti),  < 

A.,  1,  566. 
Aoetylbenioylpyrogallol  dimethyl  ether 

(Bartolotti),  A.,  i,  621. 
AMtylbromo-1-naphthol,     brom-,     and 

its  acetyl  derivative  (Ullmann),  A., 

i,  482. 
7'iLeetylbiit^c   aeid   and   its   amide, 
jhtolnidide,  ozime  and  lactone  (Vor- 
LANDSR  and  KNdTZsoH),  A.,  i,  285. 

ethylic    salt    of    (Vorlandbr),    A., 
i,  272. 
AeetylMobutyryL     See  Methylwopropyl 

diketone. 
Aeetyloamphorozime     (Forstbr),     T., 

1040  ;  P.,  1897,  165. 
Aeetylearbaiole,    chlor-    and    <ftohlor- 

(MAZ2ARA  and  Lambbbti-Zanardi), 

A.,  i,  107. 
Aeetylearbinol  {hydroosyaeetoiu)  action  of 

hydroxylamine  on  (Pilott  and  Ruff), 

A.,  i,  587. 
Aeetrloinoholeiiponic  acid  and  its  anhy- 

dnde  (SkraVp),  A.,  i,  98. 
Acetylisooiniuunenylnuuidelio  aoid 

(Japp  and   Landbr),    T.,    188 ;  P., 

1896,  107. 
Aeetyleoddne,      methohydrozide     and 

methiodide  and  its  bromo-derivative 

and  methohydroxide  (  Vongbbichtbn), 

A.,  i,  644. 
Aeetyl-eomponnda,     detection    of,     by 

Legal's  method  (OBKioks),  A.,  ii,  467. 
a-AMtyloemnarone    (Stobbmbr),     A., 

i,  528. 
Aeetyldiglyoerol  (Gbitbl),  A.,  i,  547. 
Aeetyldib^iyltsodihydrotetraiine  (Pin- 

NBR  and  Gobel),  A.,  i,  640. 
Acetyl-  8' :  4'  -  dihydrozybeniylidene- 

indanedione,  monomethylic  ether  (von 

Kostanecki),  a.,  i,  425. 
Aeetyldimethylbnt^c   aoid,  semicarb- 

azone(W.  H.  Pbrkin,  jun.).  P.,  1896, 

191. 
AMtjl  -1:8-  di]nethyle«techol,2  :  6<-  di- 


chlor-  (ZiNGKB  and  Fbanoke),   A., 

i,  511. 

Aoetyldimetliylct^efohexaBol        (Knob- 

YBNAOBLand  MaoGaryet),  a.,  i,  609. 

Aoetyl-8':8'-dimeth7l-S'-d]idolinone.  See 

(Braunbr),  a.,  i,  488. 
Acetyldinaphthyltriaiole  (Pinner  and 

Salomon)*  A.,  i,  689. 

a-Aoetyl-iS^phaiYlpropionio  aoid  and 

its    ethylic    salt   (Ubndbrson    and 

Parker),  T.,  676,  677  ;  P.,  1897, 119. 

Aeetyldiph0nyltriaiole,j^nitro-  (Young 

and  Annablb),  T.,  206 ;  P.,  1896, 246. 

AMt^l-a-dithionyletliane.       See    a-Di- 

thienylethyl  methyl  ketone. 
AcetyldraooalbaB(DiBTBBioH),  A.,  i,  02. 
AceMene,  formation  of,  from  carbon  and 

hydrogen  (Bonb  and  Jbbdan),  T., 

65  ;  R,  1896,  175. 
from  action  of  heat  on  hexane  (Habbr 

and  Samotlowicz),  A.,  i,  8C8. 
action  of  the  electric  arc  on  (Bonb  and 

Jbbdan),  T.,  60;  P.,  1896,  177. 
effect  of  heat  on  (Habbr),  A.,  i,  138. 
critical  data  of;  and  of  mixtures  with 

carbonic     anhydride    and     ethane 

(Kubnbn),  a.,  ii,  544. 
action   of  bromine   on    (Noyes   and 

Tucker),  A.,  i,  261. 
behaviour  of  an  aqneons  solution  of, 

towards  bromine  (Gray),  T.,  1027  ; 

P.,  1897,  140. 
action  of,  on  copper  salts  (Sodbbbaum), 

A.,  i,  809. 
action  of,  on  cupric  chloride    (Hof- 

MANN  and  Ki^spERT),  A.,  i,  546. 
action  of,   on   silver  nitrate    (Chav- 

astelon),  a.,  i,  545. 
explosive  properties   of  (Bebthblot 

aud  Yibille),  A.,  ii,  91. 
explosion  of,  with  insufficient  oxyf^n 

(Bomb  and  Gain),  T.,  26 ;  P.,  1896, 

176. 
limiting  the  explosive  proportions  of, 

in  air  (Clowes),  A.,  li,  128. 
solutions,   explosive    properties,    and 

propagation   of    decomposition    in 

(Bebthblot    and    Yieille),     A., 

i.  502,  503. 
solution    of,    in     acetone,     pressure 

exerted  by,  and  effect  of  detonating 

mercury  fulminate,  and  of  an  incan- 
descent wire  on    (Bebthblot  and 

Yibille),  A.,  i,  501,  502,  503. 
a  Bunsen  burner  for  (Munbt),  P.,  1897, 

103. 
detection    and    measuring  of,   in  air 

(Clowes),  A.,  ii,  128. 
Aeetylene,  brom-,  behaviour  of,  towards 

hydrogen  bromide  (Gbay),  T.,  1029; 

P.,  1897,  140. 
di-iod-,  its  conversion    into   Mriod- 
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ethylene,  and  the  action  of  bromine 
and  chlorine  on  it  (Biltz  and  Wbb- 
kbb),  a.,  i,  389,  390. 
Acetylene,  aodio-,  and  action  of  heat  on 
(Mationon),  a.,  i,  890. 
thermochemistry   of    (Matignom), 
A.,  ii,  440  ;  (db  Fobcband),  A., 
ii,  441. 
Acetylerythroreiinotaimol         (Hilde- 

bband),  a.,  i,  228. 
Aoetjlethane.     See  methyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Aeetylethoxyphenolphthalein,    tetm- 
brom-  (NiBTZKi  and  Bubokhabdt), 
A.,  i,  226. 
Aeetylethyl  hexyl  ketone  {^-rndkyldecct- 
di(me'2  : 4),   and  its   behaviour   with 
methylic     iodide      (Kbambrb),     A., 
i,  589. 
Aeetylflaoreioeinoarboxylie  acid,  mon- 
ethylic  salt  of  (Herzio  and  Mbtbb), 
A.,  i,  69. 
6-Acetylglataramio    acid,     ammonium 
salt,   action  of  acetic    acid  on,    and 
action  of  heat  on  (Embbt),  A.,  i,  825. 
a-Aoetylglatario   acid,    ethylic   salt  of 
(Voblandbb    and     Enotzsch),    A., 
i,  285. 
/S-Acetylfflutaiie    acid,    methylic   and 
ethylic  salts,  and  its  ketoanilimide, 
ketolactonimide,  ketodi-imide,  keto- 
lactonanil,  ketodilactone,  ketolacton- 
0-  and  -p-tolils,   ketolactone-a-  and 
^-naphthils,  ketobisphenylhydrazide 
and  ketolactonphenylethylhydrazide 
(Embbt),  A.,  i,  825,  826. 
ethylic  salt,  reduction  of  (Fichtbr), 
A.,  i,  13. 
AcetylhydroxypheBylnaphthaphenaiine. 

(Volhaed),  a.,  i,  424. 
Aoe^lbydroxyphenyl-o-toluoxaiole. 

(Hbnricu)i  a.,  1,  446. 
Aoetyl-a-hydFoxyaantonin  (Monaco),  A., 

i,  628. 
AoetyM-imino-S-methylthiobiaioline 

(Fbeund  and  Mbinecke),  A.,  i,  122. 
Aoetyl-6-iniinothiobiaioline      (Fbeund 

and  Mbinecke),  A.,  i,  122. 
Aoetyllaetio  acid,  methylic  salt,  rotatory 
power,  and  dispersion  of  (6uye  and 
Melikian),  a.,  ii,  199. 
Aoetylleaponio  acid  and  its  anhydride 

(Skbaup),  a.,  i,  99. 
Aeetylmalonyldiethylearbamide    (Sem- 

britzki),  a.,  i,  600. 
Aeetylmenthoglyool      (Barbier      and 

Leser),  a.,  i,  537. 
Aoetylmesitylene,  and  its  behaviour  with 
propionic  chloride  (Meyer  and  MoLz), 
A.,  i,  474,  475. 
Acetvl-1-methyloateohol,  4:5:  Q^tri- 
chlor-  (ZiNCKE  and  Prentzkll),  A., 
i,  510. 


Acetylmethylcycfohezanol       (Knob- 

ybnaoel  and  TfrsBBN),  A.,  i,  608. 
Acetylmethyl  hexyl  ketene,  and  action 

of  methylic  iodide  on  (Krambbs),  A., 

i,  589. 
Acetylmetkylisopropylcyc^hexaiiol-S- 

(Knobybnaqbl  and   Wibdebmann), 

A.,  i,  609. 
2 :  l-Acetrlnaphthol,  acetyl   and  benz- 
oyl derivatiTes  of  (Ullmann),  A., 
i,  482. 

brom-,    conversion  of,  into  naphtho- 
kotoconmaiiu      (Ullmann),      A., 
i,  482. 
/S-Acetylnaphthylearbamide  (YouNoand 

Clabb),  T.,  1203  ;  P.,  1897,  199. 
Aoetyl-iS-naphthylmeihyltriaBole   (Pin- 

NBB  and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  688. 
Aeetyl-o-nitnhjD^yanobenBene  (Auwxbs 

and  RoHBio),  A.,  i,  842. 
Acetyl-m-nitrc^hydroxybeiiBoidtrile 

(AuwBBS  and  Bohbig),  A.,  i,  342. 
Aoetyl-a-,  3',  and  7-oreinolphthaliiia  (R. 

and  H.  Meyer),  A.,  i,  71. 
Aoetyloaihin  (Mebok),  A.,  i,  168. 
Aoetyloayritrin  (Pebkin),  T.,  1138. 
AcetyloxalenpheiiyUiydimridamid- 

oxime   (Thiele  and  Schlbxtssneb), 

A.,  i,  877. 
l-Acetyl-2 : 4 : 4 :  5  :  5-pentameihyl-Ai- 

cyctopentene.       See     Deoxymesitylic 

oxide. 
Aeetylpeonol,  brom-  (Br&ll  and  Frixd- 

lander),  a.,  i,  221. 
Aeetylphenanthraphenaiine  (Hinsbbbg 

and  Garfunkbl),  A.,  i,  128. 
Acetyl-p-phenetolaiophenol     (Hewitt, 

Moobe  and  Pitt),  P.,  1897, 159. 
Aeetylphenonaphtheurhodine,         from 

naphthacetol  (Witt  and  Dediohen), 

A.,  i,  194. 
y-Aoetrl-ZS-phenylbutyrio  acid,  and  its 

ethylic     salt,    amide,    methylamide, 

anilide,    oxime    and    lactone    (YoB- 

landeb  and  Enotzsch),  A.,  i,  285. 
AoetylphcByl       oyanobemyl      ketone 

(WALTHERand  Souicklbr),A.,  i,  528. 
AeetylphenylhydraiidoxaUiydToxamie 

add  (Thiele  and  Sculbussneb),  A., 

i,  880. 
AoetTlphenyliminopheiiylthiobiaBoline 

(Marckwald  and  Bott),  A.,  i,  205. 
4:1: 6- AeetylpheiiylmetliylpyTaBole  and 

its  methiodide  (Claisen),  A.,  i,  441. 
2-Aoetyl-l-phenyl-S-methyl-5-pyTaBO- 

lone  (Himmelbaueb),  A.,  i,  114. 
4-Aeetyl-l-pheiiyl-8-methyl-6-pyraBO' 

lone  (Stolz),  A.,  i,  375. 
AoetylphenylosotriaioleaBimide  (Thiele 

and  ScHLEUSSNBR),  A.,  i,  878. 
Acetylphenylnraiole      (Thiele       and 
I      Sohlbubsnbe),  a.,  i,  880. 
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AootjlDhloretmdiiaiobeiiieiie   (Pxkkin 

and  Mabtin),  T.,  1152. 
Aeetylphloroglueiaolaiobenieiie,      pre- 
paration of  (P£BKIN),  T.,  190. 
4-Aoetjlifoplitludio    add,    6-brom-, 
methyl ic  salt  (Zinoke  and  Franoke), 
A.,  i,  80. 
iS-Aoetjlpropionio  aoid.     See  Levulinic 

acid. 
a-AeatylMopropyl    hexyl    ketone    (di- 
methyl-3'decadioM'2  :  i)    (Eeambbs), 
A.,  i,  690. 
/8-Ao6tyl-a-i9opropylpropionio     aoid 

(Spbakklino),  T.,  1165. 
Aoetyl-/3-i9opropylfnocinio  aoid,  ethylic 

salt  (Spranklino),  T.,  1168. 

Aeatylaafiraainone  and  Aeolylsafranol 

(FisoHBB  and  Hbpp),  A.,  i,  257,  258. 

Aoetylaalioylio  aeid,  and  its  salts,  ozime 

and  phenylhydraasone    (Bialobbzeski 

and  Kbnoki),  A.,  i,  581. 

AMtylfinApio  aoid,  properties  of  (Gad- 

ambb),  a.,  i,  361. 
Aoetylatereooaulio    aoid    (Zopf),     A., 

i,  864. 
Aeatylraooiiiio  aoid,    ethylic  salt   and 
methylic  salt  (Sfbanklino),  T., 
1162,  1165. 
molecolar  refraction    of,    and   the 
action     of     ammonia,     aniline, 
phenylhydrazine  and  of  bromine 
on    (RuHEMANN   and    Hbmmt), 
T.,  829,  382;  P.,  1897,  53. 
phenylhydrazone  of,  and  action  of 
heat  on  (Ruhbmann  and  Hbmmy), 
T.,  882. 
Aeatylanoeinio   aoid,    ^-brom-,   ethylic 
salt,  and  the  action  of  heat  on  (Ruhe- 
MANM  and  Hbmmt),  T.,  833 ;  P.,  1887, 
58. 
Aeetyltartranilide,       preparation       of 

(Cohen  and  Habbison),  T.,  1060. 
Aeetyltliebaol  and  its  dibromo-derivative 
(Fbeund  and  Gobel),  A.,  i,  496,  497. 
AoetTltliebaolqiiinoiie     (Fbeund     and 

Gobel),  A.,  i,  497. 
Aoetylthebonol  (Fbbund  and  Michaels), 

A.,  i,  496. 
Aootylthiooarbimido,  brom-,  action   of 
p-toluidine       methylaniline       and 
benzylaniline  ou  (DizoM),  T.,  629. 
chlor-,  and  tbe|  action  of    aniline  o- 
toluidine,  p-toloidiue,  methylaniline 
ana  benzylaniline  ou  (Dixon),  T., 
620,621,  629;  P.,  1897,8. 
Aoetyl-6-p-tolyl-8-met]iyltriaiolo 

(PiNNEB),  A.,  i,  688. 
Aeetyltraohylolic  aoid  and  BCBtjliaotn- 

ohylolic  aoid  (Stbphan),  A,  i,  98. 
/3-Aoetyltrioarballylio  aoid,  ethylic  salt, 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  (cmbby), 
A.,  i,  825. 


AMtyltrimethvloatacliol,  6-chlor- 

(ZiNOKE  and  HoDEs),  A,,  i,  512. 
Aeatyltrimatliykyc^ohftSMiol  (Enoevbn- 

AOEL  and  Fischbb),  A.,  i,  611. 
AeetyltriphenylTinylic  alcohol  (Biltz), 

A.,  1,  585. 
«-Ao6tylTaUrio    aoid     (Fiohtbb    and 

Gully),  A.,  i,  590. 
AoeMiKnraleryL    See  Methyl  isobutyl 

diketone. 
AoetylTaaillin  (Gassmann),  A.,  i,  848. 
Aoetylxanthoreiinotaimol  (Hilde- 

bband),  a.,  i,  228. 
Aehroodeztrin,     precipitation    of,    by 

certain  salts  (Young),  A.,  i,  285. 
Aehroodeztrin,  III.,  action  of  phenylhy- 
drazine acetate  on  (Pbiob),  A.,  1,  312. 
Aeid,  CsHipO„  obtained  in  reducing  iao- 
phenyiacetic    acid    dihydrobromide 
with  sodium  amalgam  (Buchneb), 
A.,  i,  283. 
OjBfilfii   and    its    salts    (Zincke, 
Bbbgmann    and    Fbancke),    A., 
i,  509. 
C7H0O4,  from  ethvlic  aoetonedicarbozy  • 
late  and  ethylic  sucoinate  (Rimini), 
A.,  i,  26 
Cf  H^o^g,  from     hydrozymethyladipic 
acid   (Fiohteb   and    Langoutt), 
A.,i,  591. 
C7HUO4,   from  the  ozidation  of  men- 
thol ;  its    dianilide,  its  behaviour 
with  phenylcarbimide,  and  its  non- 
identity  with   propylsuccinio   acid 
(Abtb),  a.,  i,  214. 
C7H|g04,    from    diosphenol    (Bialo- 

BB2E8KI),  A.,  i,  485. 
CgHfC104,  from  dimethvltetrachloro- 
ketoeyc^opentene,    and     ita     salts 
(Zincke  and  Fbancke),  A.,  i,  512. 
CgHjoOs  and  CgHioO,,  from  the  ozida- 
tion of  hematoporphyrin  (KiJSTEB), 
A«,  i,  282. 
C^Hifip  from  the  ozidation  of  cam- 
phone  acid,  and   its    constitution 
(Balbiano),  a.,  i,  258. 
CgHijOB,  from  the  ozidation  of  cam- 
phoric acid;  its  anhydride,  naphthilio 
add  (Balbiano),  A.,  i,  626. 
C8H14O4,  from  isa-camphor,   and  its 
anhydride  (Angeli  and  Rimini), 
A.,  i,  89. 
identity  of,  with  a-isopropylglutaric 
acid  (Anoeli  and  Rimini),   A., 
i,  860. 
C9H1SO,  from  chlorodiparaconio  acid, 
by  the  action  uf  sodium  amalgam 
(Myebs),  T.,  616,  617. 
CgHwO^  ttom  the  action  of  aluminium 
chloride  on  camphoric  anhydride ; 
metallic,  methylic,  ethylic,  propylic, 
ifo-butylic  salts,  chloride,    amide. 
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anilide       and        phenylhydrazide 
(Blano),  a.,  i,  201. 
Aeid,  CALfi^,  from  /S-thtgaketonic  acid, 
and  V^Rifii,  from  thtgamenthone 
(Wallach),  a.,  i,  246. 

CjoHigNOs,  from  the  oxidation  of 
oxYsparteine  (Ahbrnb),  A.,  i,  282. 

CioHj^Oi,  from  thtgamenthone,  and  its 
semicarbazone  (Wallace),  A., 
i,  246. 

CiiHigOs,  from  methylenebisdihydro- 
resorcinol  and  canstic  alkali 
(VoRLAKDBB  and  Kalkow),  A., 
i,  513. 

CiaHjoOgBr,,  methylic  salt  of,  ob- 
tained from  the  condensation  pro- 
duct of  ethylic  acetonedicarboxylate 
(Jerdan),  T.,  1112. 

CuHipOg,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  ethylic  acetonedicarb- 
oxylate, methylic  and  ethylic  salts  of 
(Jbbdan),  T.,  1111 ;  P.,  1897, 
168. 

CisHjoOg,  from  sedanonic  acid  (CiA- 
MioiAN  and  Silbbb),  A.,  i,  488. 

Ci5HmN,04,  from  the  oxidation  of 
oxprsparteine  (Ahrens),  A.,  i,  282. 

OxeHisNOs,  from  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  corydic  acid  (Dobbib  and 
Mabbdbn),  T.,  668 ;  P.,  1897,  101. 

C^HisNOg,  from  the  oxidation  of 
coiydic  acid  (Dobbie  and  Mabs- 
den),T.,  668  ;  P.  1897,  102. 

CsoHmOj,  CaoHtoOB,  and  CjoH„0„ 
from  the  oxidation  of  onoketone 
(Thoms),  a.,  201. 

C^lIsiNjO^,  obtained  hy  heating 
mesitylglyoxylic  acid  with  hydr- 
azine (BOUYBAULT),  A.,  i,  848. 

C30H5OO4,  from  cyanocerotic  acid  and 
alcoholic  potasn,  and  the  action  of 
heat  on  it  (Marie),  A.,  i,  824. 

C]7H420b,  obtained  by  oxidising  oxy- 
cholestenone,  copper  salt  of 
(liAUTHNBB  and  SuiDA),  A.,  i,  81. 

obtained  from  a-aminocinnamamide 
(Baucke),  a.,  i,  66. 

from  the  action  of  phosphorus  and 
hydriodic  acid  on  cerotic  acid 
(liABiE),  A.,  i,  819. 

dibasic,  from  distillation  of  8-hexo- 
lactone-y-carboxylicacid  (Fichteb), 
A.,  i,  14. 

lactonic,   from    the    ketodilactone  of 
/3-acetylglutaric  acid  (Emebt),  A., 
i,  826. 
Aoidf ,  effects  of,  on  electrotouic  currents 
of  nerve  (Walleb),  A.,  ii,  220. 

growth  of  bacteria  in  various  organic 
(Bokorny),  A.,ii,  880. 
Aoidf  t  fatty,  solubility  of,  in  bile  (Moore 
and  Rocrwood),  A.,  ii,  150. 


Aeidt,  fatty,  separation  of  mixtures  of 
(Ceossley),  T.,  580 ;  P.,  1897,  21. 

estimation  of,  in  animal  organs  (DOB- 
mbyeb),  a.,  ii,  196. 

(free)  estimation  of,  in  oils  and  fats 
(Waltkb),  a.,  ii,  289. 

estimation  of,  in  soap  (Waltke),  A., 
ii,  195. 

separation  of,  from  resin  acids  (Ulzeb 
and  Defrib),  A.,  ii,  195. 

halogen  derivatives,  action  of  zinc  and 
a  ketone,  aldehyde,  or  formate  on 
(Rbformatsky),  a.,  i,  212. 
Aoidf,  /S-hydrozy-,    s^thesis  of  (Rb- 
formatsky), A.,  1,  212. 

decomposition  of,  under  the  influence 
of  sulphuric  or  hydriodic  acids  or 
of  heat  alone  (Refobmatskt),  A., 
i,  218. 
Aeid,  laetonio,  C7H10O4,  from  the  keto- 
dilactone    of     iS-acetylglutaric    acid 

(Emeby),  a.,  i,  826. 
Aoidf,  ornnio,  aflSnity  constants  and 

chemicu  constitution  of  (Sztszkow- 

ski),  a.,  ii,  810. 
Aoids  of  the  oxalio  forioo,  physiological 

action  of  (Mabfobi),  A.,  li,  419. 
Aoids,  Tolatile,  estimation  of,  in  butter 

(Kabsch),  a.,  ii,  607. 
Aoidf  (or  their  salts  or  derivatives).    See 
also : — 

Abietio  acid. 

Acetanthranilic  acid. 

Acetic  acid. 

Aoetoacetic  acid. 

Acetodiphosphorous  acid. 

Acetomethylanthranilic  acid. 

Acetonediearboxylic  acid. 

Aoetonylbenzylmalonic  acid. 

Acetonylmalic  acid. 

Aceto-oxalic  acid. 

Acetophenonecarboxylic  acid. 

Acetoxypentadecylic  acids. 

Acetylacrylic  acid. 

Aoelylallylenedicarboxylic  acid. 

Y-Acetyl-ZB-anisylbutync  acid. 

Y-Acetylbutyrio  acid.' 

a-Acetyl-/B-aiphenylpropionic  acid. 

a-  and  6-Acefylglutaric  acids. 

Acetyllactic  acid. 

Acetylleuponic  acid. 

Y-Acetyl-JB-phenylbutyric  acid. 

Acetylifophthalic  acid. 

Acetylsalicylic  acid. 

Acetylsinapic  acid. 

Acetylsuccinic  acid. 

Acetyl  trachylolic     and      acetyli«>- 
trachylolic  acids. 

»-Acetylvaleric  acid. 

Aconitic  acid. 

Aconitoxalic  acid. 

Adipic  add. 
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Aoidf.    See  :— 
Adipocarboxylic  acid  {hutanetricarlh 

oxylic  add), 
w-Allylenetricarboxylic  acid. 
Allyltniohydantoin-a-propioiiic  acid. 
Amalic  acid. 

Anhydracetonebenzilcarboxylic  acid. 
a-AnhydrobenzilleTalinic  acid. 
i-Anhydrocamphoronic  add. 
Anhydrocaprario  add. 
Anhydro-ozalaconitic  acid. 
Anhydro-/3-oximido-o-nitrobeDZoyl- 

oxalic  acid. 
a-Anilinoarachidic  acid. 
Anilinobenzylacetoacetic  add. 
/3-Anilinodicarboxyglutaric  acid. 
Anilinodinitrobenzoic  acid. 
l-ADilin-2 :  S-diphenylpyiroline-S :  4- 

dicarboxylic  add. 
Anilinoethylenedicarboxylio  acid. 
Anilinomethylenemalonic  acid. 
Anilinophenyldihy  droreaorcylic  acid. 
Anisaldehydetrimethylenethionamic 

add. 
Aninc  acid. 

o-Anisidinediazoanlphonic  add. 
Anisyldiliydroreaorcjlic  acid. 
Anthracenecarboxylic  add. 
Anthranilic  acid. 
Anthtaqoinoxiecarboxylic  acid. 
Antiaronic  acid. 
Arachidic  add. 
Aspartic  acid. 
Atranoric  add. 
Atranorinic  add. 
Atraric  acid. 
Azobenzoic  acids. 
Azo-opianic  acid. 
0-  and  j»-AzoxYbenzoic  acids. 
Barbituric  ada. 

Benzaldebydedicarboxylic  add. 
Benzaldehyde-ethylenetbionamic  acid. 
Benzaldehydetrimethylenethionamic 

add. 
o-BenzaminesalphoDic  add. 
Benzeneazo-amidonapbthaleneaul- 

phonic  acid. 
Benzeneazo-amidonaphthalenesul- 

pbonic  acids. 
BenzeneazohydroxybeDzoic  add. 
Benzeneazohy  droxy  u  apbthaleneiml- 

pbonic  acids. 
Benzeneazonaphtbalenesulphonio 

acids. 
Benzenediazoic  acid. 
BenzenediazophenyldibydroresoTcylic 

add. 
BeDzenediazotic  acid. 
Beiizene8alpbone-o-amido«2/c^- 

bexanecarboxylic  acid. 
Benzenesalphonic  acid. 
Beuzeoylamidoximebutyric  add. 


See:— 

Benzenylbromoximebatyric  acid. 
Benzenylcbloroximebutyric  add. 
Benzoic  acid. 

o-Benzoicsalphinideacetic  add. 
o-Benzoicsnlphinidecarboxylic  acid. 
Beuzomethytanthxanilic  add. 
Benzophosphinic  add. 
Benzopbospbonic  acid. 
Benzoylacetic  acid. 
/3-Benzoyl-a-benzylpropionic  acid. 
Benzoyl-/3-butylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
/S-Benzoyl-a-eUiylpropionic  acid. 
Benzoylglntaric  acid. 
Benzoylgnaiaretic  add. 
/3-Benzoyl-a-metbylpropionic  acid. 
Y-Benzoyl-/3-pbenylbntyric  acid. 
Y-Benzoyl-iS-phenyletbvlmalonic  add. 
/3-Benzoylpicolinic  acid. 
Benzoylpropionic  add. 
iS-Benzoyl-o-propylpropionic  acid. 
BenzoylpyruTic  acid. 
Benzoyltracbylolic  add. 
Benzylamino-oxalic  acid. 
Benzylaminoetbylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Benzylfnmaramic  add. 
Benzyl|^ataconic  add. 
Bensylidene-m-bydroxylamiDobenzoic 

add. 
BenzylidenepbenyldibydroresoTcylic 

acid. 
Benzylmalonic  add. 
Benzyl-d-santonous  and  benzyI-2- 

santonons  acids. 
Betoreinolcarboxylic  add. 
Biliverdic  acid. 

Bis-acetoxylpbenylacrylic  acid. 
Bis-benzoyloxycrotonic  add. 
Bis-benzoyloxyphenylacrylic  acid. 
Bis-hjrdroxycrotonic  acid. 
Bisthiopyrotartaric  acid. 
Butanedicarboxylic  add. 
j^Batylbenzoic  acid. 
Batylcarbamic,  -  i90-butylcarbamic, 

and  Mc-bntylcarbamic  acids. 
jy-iso-Butylpbenoxyacetic  acid. 
Batyric  and  ifo- butyric  adds. 
iso-Batyroylanisylbatyric  acid. 
Baihnroyllactic  acid. 
Cafieidenecarboxylic  add. 
Gaffetannic  acid. 
Callopismic  add. 
Campbandioic  acid. 
Camphanic  acid. 
Camphanonecampbanonic  acid. 
Camphoic  acid. 
Campbolenoxidic  acid. 
Campbolic  acid. 
Campholonic  add. 
Gampholytic  acids. 
Carophoramic  add. 
isQ-Gampboranic  acid. 
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Aoidi.    See  :— 
Gamphorio  acid. 
Camphonnethylamic  acid. 
t-Camphoronanilic  acid. 
Campnoronic   and  wo-camphoronic 

acids. 
Oamphorozalic  add.  • 
Gamphorsulphonic  acid. 
Camphotricarbozylic  acid. 
a-Ctuiphylic  acid. 
Camphylphenylpyxazolecarbozylic 

acid. 
Caperatic  acid. 
Capraric  acid. 
uo-G«rbopyrotritaric  acid. 
Carboxypoenvlmalonic  acid. 
CamiiDic  acid. 
Caronic  acids. 
Cerotic  acid. 
Choleio  acid. 
Cholic  acid. 
Chryaanic  acid. 
Chiysocetrario  acid. 
Chrysophanic  acid. 
Cincholeaponic  acid. 
Cinchonic  acid. 
Cinnamaldehyde-etbylenethionamic 

acid. 
Cinnamaldehydetrimethylenethio- 

namic  acid. 
uo-Cinnamenylniandelic  acid. 
Ginnamic  acid. 
Cinnamoylphenylacetic  acid. 
Citraconic  acid. 
Citraziiiic  acid. 
Citric  add. 
Citronellic  acid. 
Cocdnic  add. 
Cochinelic  acid. 
Coovolvalic  acid. 
Convolvolinolic  add. 
Corydic  acid. 
Conmarilic  acid. 
Cresotic  acid. 
Crotonic  add. 

ifr-Camenediazosulphonic  add. 
i^-Comylglyoxylic  acid. 
Cyanic  acid. 
Dammarolic  acid. 
Decenoic  acid. 
Decoic  acids. 
i90-Dehydracetic  acid. 
Dehydrothiohydantoinacetic  acid. 
Deozalic  acid. 

Deozybenzoincarboxylic  acid. 
Deozycholic  acid. 
Desylacetic  acid. 
Desyleneacetic  acid. 
a-Desylene-Y-phenylmethylilaconic 

acid. 
Diacetylfumaric  acid. 
Diacetylglyceric  acid. 


Acids.    See  :— 

Diaoetylglyozylic  add. 

Diacetylmesozalic  add. 

Diacetylsacdnic  add. 

Diazobenzeneacetoacetic  acid. 

Diazobenzenesulphonic  add. 

Diazobenzoic  acid. 

Dibenzoylfamaric  acid. 

Dibenzoylglyceric  add 

Dibenzoylmalic  add.  ^ 

Dibenzoylsuccinic  acid. 

Dicamphandioic  acid. 

Dicamphylic  acids. 

Dicarllozyglutaconic  add. 

Diethozy  DNBnzoic  acid. 

Diethozymalonic  add. 

8  :  5-Diethozyphthalic  add. 

Diethozyphthalidecarbozylic  acid. 

a-Diethozypropionic  acid. 
j^I>iethyla^linobenzoic  acid. 

Diethvlaminoethylenedicarbozylic 
acid. 

Diethylbarbituric  acid. 

Dietbylcyanacetic  add. 

Diethvlphosphine-ozide-p-benzoic 
acid. 

Diethylphosphobetaine-jy-benzoic  add. 

1  :  S-Diethyluric  acid. 

1  :  S-Diethyl-ifr-uric  add. 

Diethvlvioluric  acid. 

Dihydrocamphol^c  acid. 

Dihydrocampbylic  acid. 

Dihydrotropilidenecarbozylic  acid. 

a-p-Dibydrozybenzylmalonic  acid. 

Dihydrozycinnamic  acid. 

Dihydrozydihydrocampholenic  acid. 

Dihydrozydimethylacetoacetic  acid. 
a3-Dihydrozy-a3-diphenylglutaric 

add. 
Dihydrozynaphthalenesolphonic  add. 
Dihydrozystearic  acid. 
Diketohydriudenecarbozylic  add. 
Diketohydronaphthalenecarbozylic 

acid. 
Dilevolinic  acid. 
Dimethozybenzoic  acid. 
Dimethozybenzoylpropionic  acid. 
3  :  5-Dimethozyphthalic  add. 
Dimethozyphthalidecarbozylic  add. 
Dimethylacetoacetic  add. 
Dimethylacrylic  acid  (penUnoic  acid). 
Dimethylsesculetic  acio. 
Dimetbylanilinesulpbonic  acid. 
Dimethylbarbituric  acid. 
2  :  4-Dimethylbeuzoic  acid. 
2Dimethvl-3 : 4-butauonaloic  acid. 
Dimethylbutinenecarbozylic  acid 

{Iieptinoic  acid). 
i88-Dimethylbutylenecarbozylic 

acid  {heptenoic  acid). 
Dimethyldihydroresorcylic  acid. 
€M-,  and  a3-Dimethylglucaric  acids 
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Adds.    See .— 
Dimethylglycidic  acids. 
1  : 2-DuDethylcye{oliexAne-4-carb- 

oxyUc  acid. 
1  : 8-DimethyIcy62ohezane-4*carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Dimethylhexanonoic  add. 
1  : 2-Dimethyl6^2oliexene-4-carb- 

ozylic  acid. 

1  ;  8-Dimethylcy<;feliexene-4-carb- 
ozylic  acid. 

Dimethylhexenonoic  acids. 

1.  Dimethy  l-2-keto-4-carboxyadipic 

acid. 
DimethyUeYulinic  acid. 
Dimethylmalic  acid. 

2  : 6-Dimethyloctoic       acid      {deeoie 
add), 

Dimethyloxamic  acid. 
Dimethylphosphine-oxide-j^-benzoic 

acid. 
Dimethylpimelic  acid  {heptcmediearb- 

axylic  add), 
DimethylcycZopropanedicarboxylic 

acid. 
2  :  4-DimethyIpyridine-3-carbozylic 

add. 
2  :  5-Dim«thylpynoline-3  :  4-dicarb- 

ozylic  add. 
Dimethylaacdnic  acid. 
Dimethylthiohydantoin-a-propionic 

acid. 
1:2:  5-Dimethyltolnidine-7n-8al- 

phonic  acid. 
Dimethyltricarballoylformic  acid. 
Dimethyltricarballylic  add. 
Dimethyltrimethylenecarbozylie  add. 
Dimethyluric  acids. 
DimethylTioloric  add. 
Dioephenolic  add. 
Diparaconic  acid. 
Dipheoacylacetic  acid. 
Diphenacylcyanacetic  add. 
Diphenic  acid. 
Diphenoxymalonic  acid. 


v-Uiphenvl-a-benzylideueitacouicacid. 
Diphenylbutyric  add. 
/Sifr-Diphenylbatyric  acid. 
Diphenylcrotonic  acid. 
1 : 2-Diphenyldiketodihydropyrro- 
line-3-carbozylic  acid. 

1  :  4-  diphexiyl-2  : 6-dimeth^ldihydro- 
pyridine-8 : 5-dicarbozybc  acid. 

Dipheoylfamaric  acid. 
Diphenylitaconic  acid. 
Diphenylmaleic  acid. 
Y-Diphenylmethylaminesul  phonic 

acid. 
Diphenylc^pentenonethyloic  acid. 
i9-I>iphenylpropioiiic  acid. 

2  : 5-Diphenvlpyrroline-3 : 4-dicarb- 
ozylic  add. 


See:— 

cyieJo-DiphenyltetrasEoliuincarbozylic 
add. 

Diphenylthiohydantoin-a-propionic 
acid. 

Diphenyl-o-yiuylbenzoic  acid. 

Dipicomiic  add. 

Dipulvic  add. 

Divaricatic  acid. 

IH-zylophosphonic  add. 

Darenecarbozylic  add. 

Dtirylic  add. 

Ellagic  add. 

Ellacitannic  acid. 

Ervthrophleic  acid. 

EtnenyldianthTanilic  acid. 

a-Ethoxyacrylic  add. 

a-Ethoxyarachidic  add. 

Ethoxybenzoic  acid. 

EthozymethyleDeacetoacetic  acid. 

Ethoxymethylenemalonic  acid. 

Ethozyphenyl-m-diaziuecarbozylic 
acid. 

Ethozyphenylsaccinamic  acid. 

Ethoxyphthalidecarboxylic  acid. 

a-Ethyl-i8-acetopropionic  acid. 

/S-Ethylacetylsnccinic  acid. 

Ethyladipic  adds. 

Ethylapophyllenic  acid. 

Ethylbenzhydrozimebutyric  acid. 
o-Ethylbenzoic  acid. 
Ethylbenzoylcarbozylic  acid. 
Ethylbutanetricarbozylic  add. 
a-  and  3-1-Ethylcincholenponic  acids. 
Ethylenedicarbozylic  acid. 
Ethylenetetracarboxylic  acid. 
Ethylenethionamic  add. 
Eihylfamaramie  add. 
/S-Eth^lglntaric  acid. 
Ethyhdeneapidic  acid. 
Ethylidenelactic  acid. 
Ethylisophthalic  acid. 
Ethylphosphinons  acid. 
Ethylthioglyoollic  add. 
Ethyl-j^tolnidinophenyldihydro- 

resorcyclic  acid. 
Evernic  acid. 
Fenchonephosphoric  acid. 
Filicic  acid. 
Fisetiosolphonic  acid. 
Flnoresceincarbozylic  acid. 
Formic  acid. 
Fumaric  add. 
Furfuraldehyde-ethylenethionamic 

acid. 
Furforaldehydetrimethyleneth  ionamic 

acid. 
Furfuryldihydroresorcylic  acid. 
Galactic  acid. 
Gallic  acid. 
Gallotannic  acid. 
GUttcophanic  acid. 
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Acids.    See  :— 
a-Glncobeptonic  acid. 
cf-Gluconic  acid. 
Glacosidic  acid. 
Glataconic  acid. 
(2-Glyceric  acid. 
Glycollic  acid. 
Glyoxylic  acid. 
Guaiacic  acid. 
Guaiaconic  acid. 

Goaiaretic  and  iso-gaaiaretic  acids, 
(i-and  Z-Golonic  acids. 
Hsematommic  acid. 
Hsematomminic  acid. 
Hemimellithenecarboxylic  acid. 
Hemipinamic  acid. 
Hemipinic  add. 
Hemipinobenzylamic  acid. 
8«-Heptenoic  acid. 
HexaDydrocinchomeronic  acid. 
Hexahydro-uo-phenylacetic  acid. 
Hexahydroqninolinic  adds. 
Hexahydro-p-x]^lic  acid. 
Uexanesulphonic  acid. 
Hexanetricatboxylic  acid. 
5-Hexanoloic  4-methyloic  acid. 
Hexenoic  acids. 
Hexoic  {caproic)  acid. 
Hexo-8-lactoue-8-carboxylic  acid. 
Hexylcarbamic  acid. 
m-Homo-anthranilic  acid. 
Homocafteidinecarboxylic  acid. 
Homogentisic  acid. 
Homonydroxyhemimellitic  acid. 
Hamic  acid. 

Hydantoin-a-propionic  acid. 
Hydrazidoacetic  add. 
o-Hydrazobenzoic  acid. 
Hydroalantodicarboxylic  acid. 
Hydi'oalantolactonecarboxylic  acid. 
Hydroalantolic  acid. 
Hydrobenzimido-acetoacetic  acid. 
Hydrocinnamic  acid. 
Hydrosedanolidecarboxylic  acid. 
Hydrothiomaldc  acid. 
a-  Hydroxyaracliidic  acid. 
Hydroxybenzoic  adds. 
HydroxybenzylideDehydrazidoacetic 

acid. 
a-Hydroxyi9obutyric  acid. 
Hyaroxyuocamphoronic  acid. 
Hydroxycamphorsulphonic  acids. 
Hydroxycerotic  acid. 
Hydroxycinnamic  acid. 
Hydroxydihydrocampholeuic  acid. 
Hydroxydimethyltricarballylic  acid. 
Hydroxydiphenylacetic  add. 
Hydroxyetnoxydipheny lacetic  acid . 
Uydroxy-a-ethyladipic  acid. 
Hydroxyfluoronecarboxylic  acid. 
Uydroxycyc2oheptanecarboxylic  acid. 
S-Iiydnnyheptoic  add. 


Aeids.    See  :— 
Hydroxybomopinic  adds. 
Hydroxyhydrindenedicarboxylic  add. 
I'-Hydroxyindene-l'-carboxylic  add. 
HydroxyiDdole-2'-carboxylic  add. 
Hydroxyketohydrindenedicarbozylic 

acid. 
Hydroxylaminebntyric  acid. 
Hydroxylaoric  acid. 
a-Hydroxy-a-methyladipic  add. 
Hyaroxymethyleneacetoacetie  add. 
Hydroxymethylenemalonic  add. 
1  '-Hydroxy-2-methylindole-2'-carb- 

oxylic  add. 
S'Hydroxy-l-methylc^Jopentenecarb- 

oxylic  add. 
2-  Hydroxy-l  -met&ylcyc2open  tenecarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
/3-  Hydroxy-8-methyl-a-isapropyl- 

bexoic  acid  {hydfnx^jfdeeoic  tieid). 
Hydroi^-8-metbylqmnoline-4-aul- 

phonic  acid. 
1:2: 4'-Hydrox3mapbthalenedL8al- 

pbonio  add. 
1 :4'-HydToxynapbtJialenesalpboiiic 

add. 
HydroxynapbtbaqoiDonecarboxylic 

add. 
Hydroxyisonicotinic  acid. 
Hydroxypentadecylic  add. 
HydToxycycfopentenecarboxylic  add. 
a-Hydroxypentenoic  add. 
a-Hydroxy-7'pbenylcrotonic  acid. 
o-Hydroxypbenylsucdnic  acid. 
Hydroxypiperidinecarboxylic  adds. 
Hydroxypropionylbromo-iso'phthalic 

acid. 
6-Hydroxy-2-jp-Mopropylpbenyl-iii- 

diazine-4-acetio  add. 
6-  Hydroxy-2-p-Mopropylphenyl-iii- 

diazLne-4-carboxylic  acid. 
Hydroxy  pyrotartaric  acid. 
Hydroxyqninolinesolpbonic  acids. 
3'-Hydit>xyquinoxaline-2'-carboxylic 

acid. 
a-Hydroxysaxitonic  acid. 
Hydroxystearic  acid. 
Hydroxysuccinic  acid. 
Hydroxysulpbaminebeiizoic  acid, 
m-  Hydroxy-p-tetrethyldiaminotri- 

pbenylmethane-j>-salpbonic  add. 
5-Hydroxy-o-tolaic  ada. 
Hydroxytrimothy]glutaric  acid. 
Hydroxytrimethylsuccinic  acid. 
/3-Uydroxy-aa7-trimetbylyaleric  add. 
Hydroxyuvitic  acid. 
a-Hydroxyisoyaleric  acid. 
Hyposantonoas  acid. 
Igasuric  acid. 
Jndole-2'Carbox^lic  acid. 
Indoxylsolphnno  add. 
Ipomic  add. 
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See:— 
Isanic  acid. 
Isathionic  acid. 
Itaconic  acid. 
fso-Eetocamphoric  acid. 
Keto-wo-camphoronic  acid. 
Keto-iso-hezane-oa^-tricarbozy  lie  add. 
Ketohydrindenecarbozylic  acid. 
Eetolactonic  acid. 
Lactic  acid. 
Lanopalmic  acid. 
Lanronic  acid  . 
Laaronolic  acid. 
Lecasteric  acid. 
Lenponic  acid. 
IiOTiiliiiic  acid. 

^•LntidoBtyril-5-carbozylic  acid. 
Lyxonic  acid. 
Maleic  acid. 
Maleinaric  acid. 
Malic  acid. 
Malonic  acid. 

Malonyl-/3-batylenetrioarbozyIic  acid. 
Mandelic  acid. 
d  and  ^Mannonic  acids. 
Ifannoeaccharic  acid. 
Mat^tannic  acid. 
Melilotio  acid. 
Meliasic  acid. 
Menthonenic  acid. 
Mesaconic  acid. 
Mesitylacetic  acid. 
Mesilylcarbozylic  acid. 
Mesitylenediazosnlplionic  acid. 
Meai^lglyozylic  acid. 
Meaozauc  acid. 
Methenylbiaacetoacetic  acid. 
Methenylbismalonic  aeid. 
Methozybebzoic  acid. 
Methozybenzoylcarboz^lic  acid. 
«-Methoinrcinnainio  acid. 
Methozydimethylaoetoacetic  acid. 
Methozymetbyleneacetoacetic  acid. 
Methozymothylenemalonic  acid. 
Methozyphthalic  acid. 
5-Methozyphtlialidecarbozylic  acid. 
Metbozypnthalonic  acid. 
Metbozysolphaminebenzoic  acids. 
MethozyBolphamiDetolaic  acid. 
o-MethozytolueneBiilpbonic  acid. 
4  -  Meihozy  -  m  -  zylene-6-8alpboiiic 

acid. 
Methylacetoaoetic  add. 
a-Meuiyl-/3-aoetopropionic  acid. 
MethylaoTyiic  acid. 
Methyladipic  add. 
Methylupiartic  add. 
Methylbenzhjrdrozimebutyric  acid. 
a^-MethTlbati]lenecarbozylic  add. 
Mt3-MetAylbiitylenecarbozylic  acid 

{hexenoic  aeii^, 
Methyl-P'butyrocoiunaric  acid. 


Addi.    See  :— 
Methylcarbamic  add. 
Methylcincholenponic  acid. 
jy-Metbyldeozybenzoin-o-carbozylic 

acid. 
Metbyldimethylpropanoic  acid. 
Methyleneacetoacetic  acid. 
Methylenemalonic  acid. 
Metbylenephthalimidylacetic  acid. 
Methylethylacetic   acid   {vaUric 

acid), 
iS-Methyl-a-etbylglutaric  acid. 
Methylethylpirabanic  acid. 
1  -  MeUiyl<^|fe2ohezene  -2:5-  dicarb- 

ozylic  add. 
2-Methylindole-2'-carbozylic  acid. 
Methylmalamic  acid. 
2'-MethyliMmico1aiiic  add. 
Methylnoropianic  add. 
2 : 6-Metbyl-8-octano]iic  acid. 
Methylparaoonic  acid. 
Methylphenylpyravic  acid. 
Methyl-ifo-pbthalic  add. 
Methylphthaliinidiiieacetic  acid. 
Methylpbthidophosphoxiic  and 

methyl-isD-phthalophoepbonic  acids. 
4-MotbylpicoIinic  acid. 
a-Methylpimelic  acid. 
1  -methyl6^2opropane-2-carbozylio 

add. 
1  -  Methy  IcycZopropane  -2:2-  dicarb- 

ozylic  acid. 
l-Methyl-4-i»propyl-A^-€ycZohezen- 

8-one-4-carbozylic  acid. 
Methyl  pyiidinetricarbozvlic  acid. 
2'-Methylqainoline-8  -carbozylic 

add. 
Methylsinapic  acid. 
Methylsaocinic  acid  {prcpanediearb- 

oxylie  acid), 
Methylterephthalic  add. 
Methyltetrahydroteiephthalic  acid. 
Methythio^lycollic  acid. 
1  -Methyltnmethylene-2-carbo](ylic 

add. 
l-Methyltrimetbylene-2 : 2-dicarb- 

ozylic  add. 
7-Methyl-i|^-ario  acid. 
Mucobromic  add. 
Mucobydrozybromio  acid. 
Mnoopnenozybromic  and  mnco- 

phenozyddoric  adds. 
MyroDic  acid. 

/S-Naphthalenediazoic  acid. 
Naphthalene-1  :l'-dioarbozylic  acid. 
Kaphthalenedisalphonic  acid. 
Kaphthalenesalpbonic  add. 
Kaphthaqninolcarbozylic  acid. 
Kaphtbaqtiinonecarbozylic  acid. 
/3-Napbthofarancarbozylic  acid. 
m-  and  i8-Napbthoic  aoida. 
Naphtholdiralphonic  adds. 
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See:— 
Naphtholsulphonic  acid. 
Naphthylaoetic  acids. 
a-Naphthylaminesulplionie  acids. 
Naphthylenediaminesulphonic 

acid. 
Naphthylenediozamic  acid. 
/S-Naphthylmaleamic  acid. 
Kaphthyloxamic  acid. 
iso-Niootinic  acid. 
t9o-Nitramineiacetic  acid. 
Norpic  acid. 
Nucleic  acid. 

Octodecylmalonamic  acid. 
Octodec^lmalonic  acid. 
Oleic  acid. 
Omminic  acid. 
Ozalacetic  acid. 
Oxalic  acid. 
o-Ozalylben2oic  acid. 
Ozalyldiglycocine  {axamidediaeetie 

cund), 
Oxamethaneacetic  acid. 
Oxamic  acid. 
Ozimaminoxalic  acid. 
iso-Oxazolone-zS-carboxylic  acid. 
Palmitic  acid. 
Papaveric  acid. 
Parmelialic  acid. 
Parellic  acid. 
Pentadecylcarbamic  acid. 
Pentadecylic  acid. 
Pentanetricarboxylic  acids. 
eycJo-Pentanetrione-l :  3-dicarboxylic 

acid. 
Perthiocyanic  acid. 
iso-Phenethylmandelic  acid. 
Phenetidinesulphomo  acid. 
p-PhenetidinoanisyldihydroiesorcyHc 

acid. 
p-Phenetidinophenyldihydroresorcylic 

acid. 
Phenoxyacetic  acid. 
4-Phenoxyben«>ic  acid. 
Phenoxyethyl-o-aminosiilphobeiuoic 

acid. 
PheDoxymaleic  acid. 
8- Phenoxy valeric  acid. 
Phenylacetio,  ^-phenylacetic,  and  ito- 

phenylacetic  acids. 
Phenylacetophenylacetio  acid. 
Phenylallophanic  acid. 
PhenylaUylacetic  acid. 
Phenylallylmalonic  acid. 
2-  Phenyl-l  -aminoazobexuenediketodi- 

hydropyiToline-8-carboxylic  aoid. 
i9-PheuylaEoorotonic  acid. 
3-PhenylazowoTaleric  acid. 
Phenylcarbamic  acid. 
Phenylcitmamic  acids. 
Phenyldihydroresorcylic  acid. 
Phenyldihydroiesorcylozalio  add. 


Aeidi.    See  :— 
2-Phenyldiketodiliydiopyrroliiie-8- 

oarboxylic-l-m-benn>ic  acid. 
2-Phenyl-4 : 6-dimethyldihydropyri- 

diDe-8 : 6-dicarboxylic  acid. 
Phenyldimethyldihydroresorcvlic  add. 
1 -Phenyl -8 : 4-dimethylpyra2ole-6-oxy- 

acetic  add. 
Phenyldimethylpyrazoloneacetic  acids. 
l-Phenyl-S :  4-dimetliyl-5-pyrazolone- 

2-carboxylic  add. 
Phenyldithienylmethanetrisnlphonic 

acid. 
j^Phenylenediaminodiethylenetetra- 

oarbozylic  add. 
o-Phen^lenediaminoethylenedicarb- 

oxyhc  acid. 
Phenylenedioxamic  add. 
Phenylglyceric  add. 
Phenylglycine-o-carbos^lie  acid. 
Phenylglyozylcarboxykc  acid. 
Phenylglyoxylic  acid. 
Phenylnexahydiophenylamine-o-carb- 

ozylic    acid    (o-anilinoeyc2ohexane- 

carboxylic  acid). 
Phenylhydrazidobenzoic  add. 
Phenylhydrazidozalhydrozamic  acid. 
Phenylhydrazinedianlphonio  add. 
PhenylhydnuBineglyozylic  acid. 
PhenvUiydnzinesalphonie  acid. 
Mf-Pnenylhydrozyaorrlic  acid. 
Phenyl-j^hyd^oxytolyIacetio  ^acid. 
Phenylketo-m-diazinecarbozylie  acid. 
iS-Phenyllactic  acid. 
Phenylmalonamic  add. 
Phenylmalonic  add. 
2' :  8-Phenylmethyldiketobydrindene- 

acetic  add. 
Phenylmethylitaconic  add. 
y-  Phenylmethyl  -a-wopropylene- 

itaoonic  add. 
l-6-PlienylmethylpyTa«>le-4-earb- 

ozylic  add. 
1  -Phenyl-S*  methylpyrasole-S-ozy- 

acetic  add. 
Phenylmethylpvrazoloneacetic  adds. 
l-Phenyl-3-taietnvl-6-pyTa«>lone-2- 

carboxylic  acid. 
2-Pbeny  1-1  -/S-naphthyldiketodifaydro- 

pyrroline-8-carbozylic  acid. 
oZ/o-Pbenylnitrodnnamic  acids. 
2-  Phenyl- 1  -m-nitropheny  Idiketodi- 

hydropyrroline-8-carbozyUc  add. 
Phenyloeotriazolesulphonic  acid. 
Phenyloxamic  acid. 
Phenylphthalamic  add. 
Phenylpropiolic  acid. 
Phenylpropionie  add. 
l-Phenylpyrazole-4 : 6-dicarboxylic 

add. 
Phenylpyrimidonecarbozylic  acid 
PhenylpyruYic  acid. 
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Aflidf .     See  :— 
Phenylsuccinamic  acid. 
PhenyLsuccinic  acid. 
Phenylsulphonamic  acid. 
Phenylsulphone-acetic  acid. 
Phenylthiocarbazinic  acid. 
o-PhenylthiouraroincN^c^hexaxiecarb- 

ozylic  acid. 
2-PheDyl-l  -p-tolyldiketodihydropyrrol- 

ine-S-carboxylic  acid. 
4  .Phenyl-l-i?-tolyl-2 : 6-dimethyldi- 

hydropyTidine-3:6'dicarboxylic  acid. 
PhenylTaleric  acid. 
Phosphocarnic  acid. 
Phthalanil-o-cacbozylic  acid. 
Phthalic  flcid  and  iso-Phthalic  acid. 
Phthalophenylamic  acid. 
Phylloparpnric  acid. 
Physodic  acid. 
Picolinelactic  acid. 
Pioolinic  acid. 
Picrolonic  acid. 
Picrylaalicylic  acid. 
Pilocarpic  add. 
Pilocarpidio  acid. 
c{-PimariG  add. 
Pinonic  acids. 
Pinophanic  add. 
Pinoylformic  add. 
Piperidylethylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
PipeTonylic  acid. 
Polymethaciylic  acid. 
Propionic  acid. 
Propionylacetic  add. 
PropionyliMphthalio  acid. 
4-Piopoxy-m-xylene-6-8ulplionic  acid 
a-ifO-rropyl-iS-acetopropionic  add. 
/S-wo-Propylacetoaaccinic  acid. 
Propylenedicarboxylic  acid  {gltUaeonie 

ae%d), 
Propylenetetracarboxylic  acid  (cUearb- 

oxyglutcbeanie  acid). 
Prop^lglntaric  and  ifopropylglntario 

acids. 
iMPropylideneacetoacetic  add. 
Propymalonic  acid, 
iso-rropylsaccinic  acid  {perUanedicarh- 

oxylic  add). 
Protocatechuic  acid. 
Psoromio  acid. 
Pnrgicadd. 

Pyrazinedicarboxylic  acids. 
PyTazine-2 : 8  : 5-tricarballylic  acid. 
PyTidine-2 : 6-dicaTboxylic  acid. 
Pyridiuelactic  acid. 
2:8:  4-PyridinetricaTbomonamic  acid. 
2:8: 4-Pyridinetricarbodiamic  acid. 
2:8: 4-Pyridinetricarboxylic  acid. 
Pyroamaric  add. 
Pyromndc  acid. 
Pyronetricarboxylic  acid. 
Pyropapaveric  acid. 


See:— 
Pyruvic  acid. 
Pymvodianthranilic  add. 
Pymvodi-m-homoanthranilic  acid. 
Qainic  acid. 
Qaininotannic  acid. 
l-Qoinolyloxyacetic  acid. 
Qoinolylpyravic  add. 
Qoinone-o-aminobenzoic  add. 
Qninone-Mff-o-aminodnnamic  acid. 
Quinonedimalonic  acid. 
Qninone-o-iminodnnamio-&i8-o-ainino- 

dnnamic  acid. 
Bacemic  add  (under  tartaric  acid). 
Ramalic  add. 

Resorcinoldithiocarboxylic  acid. 
a-Rhamnohexonic  acid. 
Rhizocarpic  add. 
Rhizocarpinic  acid. 
Ribonic  add. 
Ricinoleic  add. 
Roccellic  acid. 
Saccharic  acid. 

Saccharinic  and  iso-saccharinic  acids. 
Salazinic  acid. 
Salicjlaldehyde-ethylenethionamic 

acid. 
Salicylaldehydetrimethylenethionamic 

add. 
Salicylic  add. 
SantonouB  acid. 
Sedanolic  acid. 
Sedanonic  add. 
Sinapic  acid. 
Sordidic  add. 
Stearic  acid. 
Stereocaulic  acid. 
Stryphnic  add. 
Styryldihydroreaorcylic  acid. 
Succinic  acid. 
Sncdnobenzylamic  add. 
Succinophenylamic  acid. 
Succinyl-/3-ureidopropionic  acid. 
m-Sulphaminebenzoic  add. 
o-Snlpnaminebenzoic  add. 
Solpnanilichydrazosulphonic  add. 
Sulphobenzenediazosulphonic  acid. 
o-Sulphobenzoic  acid. 
Snlphocamphoric  acid. 
Sulphocamphylic  add. 
6-Sulphosaiicylic  acid. 
Tanacetogendicarboxylic  acid. 
Tannic  acid. 
Tartaric  acid. 
niMo-Tartaric  acid. 
Terebic  add. 
Terephthalic  add. 
Terpenylic  acid. 
Tetrahydroifophenylacetic  add. 
TetTahydropbthalobutylamic  acid. 
Tetrahydroquinoline-l-sulphonic  acid. 
Tetrahydroxydecoic  acid. 
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Aeidi.    See  :— 

Tetrahydroxjlic  acids. 
p-Tetrethyldiaminotriphenylmethane- 

J^8ulphoIlic  acid. 
Tetramethylsaccinic  acid. 
Tetramethylaric  acid. 
jy-Tetramethyldiamiuotriphenyl- 

methane-|7-salphonic  acid. 
Thiodimaleic  acid. 
Thiohvdantoinacetic  acid. 
Thiophanic  acid. 
Thiophaninic  acid. 
Thujaketonic  acid. 
ThyiDic  acid. 
Toinenediazoic  acid. 
TolaeDediazosulphonic  acids. 
Toluic  acid. 
jp-Toluidinodimethyldihydroresorcylic 

acid. 
p-Toluidinophenyldihydroresorcylic 

acid. 
p-Tolyldimethylphosphine-chloride- 

acetic  acid. 
a-o-Tolvlenediaminoethylenedicarb- 

ozyhc  acid. 
Tolylhydrazinesolplionic  acid. 
0-  and  p-Tolylmaleamic  acids. 
p-Tolyloxyacetic  acid. 
Trachylohc  and  iso-trachylolic  acias. 
0-  and  p^Triazolebenzoic  acids. 
Tribenzoylpnrgic  acid. 
Tricarballylic  acid. 
Triketohexamethylene-1 : 8-dicarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Triketonaphthalenecarbozylic  acid. 
Triketopentamethylene-l  :  8-dicarb- 

ozylic  acid. 
Trimellithic  acid. 
Trimethvlacetic  acid  {valeric  acid), 
2:8:  i-trimethylbenzoic  acid. 
Trimethylgallic  acid. 
Trimethylfflntaconic  acid. 
uo-Trimethvlglutaconic  acid. 
Trimethylglntaric  acid. 
Trimethylneptanoldioic  acid. 
Trimethylmandelic  acid. 
Trimethylsaocinic  acid. 
Trimethyltricarballylic  acid. 
1:3: 7-'rrimethyl-^-uric  acid. 
Triphenodioxazineaicarboxylic  acid. 
Triphenyllactic  acid. 
Trithiodilactvlic  acid. 
Tropinic  acid. 
Uracilcarboxylic  acid. 
Uramidophenoxyacetic  acid. 
Uramidophenyloxamic  acid. 
TJrethanecyeZonexanecarboxylic  acid. 
Uric  acid. 
^-Uric  acid. 
Uanic  acids. 
ifo-Uvitic  acid. 
Valeric  acid  and  uo-raleric  acid. 


Aeidi.    See : — 
Vanillic  acid. 
Vontosaric  acid. 
Veratric  acid. 
Vinaconic  acid. 
Xanthic  acid. 
Xanthophanic  acid. 
Xylenediazosulphonic  acid. 
1:8: 4-Xylenoxyethylpb  thalamic  acid. 
Xyletinic  acid. 
Xylonic  acid. 
Xylophosphonic  acid. 
Zeoric  acid. 
Aemite,  artificial  (Doelter),  A.,  ii,  829. 
Aeoliiim   viridulum  ,and    A.   tigillare^ 
probable  occurrence  of  rhizocarpic  acid 
in  (Zopf),  a.,  i,  486. 
Aeanine,  detection  of   (Dunstan   and 

Carb),  a.,  ii,  294. 
i^-Aoonine,  properties  of,  and  its  salts 
(Dunstan  and  Care),  T.,  857 ;  P., 
1895,  154. 
Aeonitic  aoid,  amylic  salt,  rotatory  power 

of  the  (Waldkn),  A.,  ii,  8. 
Aoenitiiie,  detection  of  (Dunstan  and 
Carr),  A.,ii,  294;  (Jawoeo\78Ki), 
A.,  ii,  610. 
estimation  of  (Dunstan  and  Tickle), 
A.,  ii,  294. 
i^-Aoonitme,  extraction  of,  from  A,  ferox 
roots,  effect  of  heat  on  it,  its  hydroly- 
sis,   its   properties,   and  its    salts 
(Dunstan  and  Caer),  T.,  851,  852, 
856,858;  P.,  1895,  154. 
crystallographic  character  of  (Pope), 

T.,  852. 
detection  of  (Dunstan  and Carr),  A., 
ii,  294. 
Aoonitozalie  aeid,  ethylic  salt,  identity 
of,  with  ethylic  oxalocitrolactone  ( Wis- 
LiCENUB  and  Bbokh),  A.,  i,  898. 
Aeonitum  ferox,  the  alkaloids  of  (Dun- 
stan and  Care),  T.,  851 ;  P.,  1895, 
154. 
Aeonitum  septefUrumeUe^  the  alkaloids  of 

(Rosendahl),  a.,  i,  808. 
Aoraldozima  (Kohn),  A.,  i,  896. 
dihtom-     (Hill    and    Allbn)^    A., 
i,567. 
Aeridine  dyes,  oxidation  of  leaco-com- 

pounds  of  (Qreen),  P.,  1896,  226. 

Aerylie  aoid,  brom-,  and  the  action  of 

potash  on  it  (Lbspieau),  A.,  i,  209. 

/3-atbrom-,  action  of  ethylic    malon- 

ate  on   (Goldschmidt^  and  KnOp- 

fer),  a.,  i,  21. 

Address,  Presidential  (Haboourt),  T., 

592 ;  P.,  1897,  80. 
Adenine  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  268. 
occurrence    of,    in    beet-juice    (von 
Lippmann),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Adipie  aeid,  ethylic  salt,  from  interaction 
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of  ethylio  sodioinalonate  and  ethylenic 
chloride  (Lean  and  Lees),  T.,  1067 ; 
P.,  1897,  161. 
Adipooarboxylie  add.      See  Batanetri- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Adonis  cBsHvalis,  L,,  occurrence  of  a  glu- 

coside  in  (Kbomee),  A.,  i,  94. 
Affinity,  Chemical  :— 
Ai&mty,  ohemioal,  and  valency,  calcu- 
lation of  thermochemical  data  from 
a  theory  of  (Sfbbbeb),  A.,  ii,  307. 
Affinity  oonitants  of  organic  acids  and 
their  chemical  constitution  (SzTsz- 
KowsKi),  A.,  ii,  310. 
Equilibrium,  ohemioal,  laws  of,  ap- 
plied to   complex    inorganic   com- 
pounds   (Meyebhoffeb),    a.,    ii, 
445. 
Agalite  from  New  York  (Smyth),  A., 

li,  106. 
Agarobilla,  composition  and  dyeing  pro- 
perties of  (Pebkin),  T.,   1137;   P., 
1897,  170. 
AgriooUte  from  Saxony  (Fbbnzel),  A., 
ii,  266. 

AOBICULTUBAL  ChEMISTBY  — 

Animal    fboducts     and    feeding 

expebiments  :— 
Butter,    methods   of  analysis.      See 

under  Butter  in  the  main  index. 
Cows,  etfect  of  work  on  the  secretion 
of  milk  by  (Dobnic),  A.,  ii,  420. 

feeding  experiments  with  molasses 
(Stbllwaao),  a.,  ii,  119. 
CyperaeecB,  food  value  of  (Eelloben 

and  Nilson),  A.,  ii,  187. 
£qu4aetacea,   food    vsdue    of    (Kell- 

OBEN  and  Nilson),  A.,  ii,  187. 
FsBoei,  of  sheep,  analysis  of  (Dueino), 

A.,  ii,  588. 
Fat  in  feeding  cakes,  action  of  moulds 

on  (Ritthausen  and  Baumann), 

A.,  ii,  69. 
Fodder  plants,  Swedish  (Eelloben 

and  Nilson),  A.,  ii,  187. 
Foods,    herbivorous,  composition   of, 

(DuBiNo),  A.,  ii,  588. 
OraminecR,  food  value  of  (Eelloben 

and  Nilbon),  A.,  ii,  187. 
JuTieaeecBf  food  value  of  (Eelloben 

and  Nilson),  A.,  ii,  187. 
Hay,  composition  of  (DiJBiNo),  A., 
i!,  588. 

ftrom  Spurrey^  composition  of  (Boo- 
oiLD),  A.,  ii,  462. 

Norwegian     (Webenbkiold),    A., 
ii,  188. 
Horse-ehestnuts,  the  nutritive  value 

of  (Gay),  A.,  ii,  119. 
Iiiohenf,  food  value  of  (Eelloben  and 

Nilbon),  A.,  ii,  187. 
LinsMd  meal,  analysis  of,  prepared  i 
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Aobicultubal  Chbmistby  :— 

by  different  methods  (Woll),  A., 
ii,  188. 
Xaiie-germ  oake,  analysis  of  (van 

Pesoh),  a.,  ii,  70. 
Malt,  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in 

(Febnbaoh),  a.,  ii,  186. 
Milk,  composition  of  asses'  (Schobs- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  574. 
average  composition  of  cows'  (Rich- 
mond), A.,  ii,  511. 
composition  of  human,  cows',  and 
mares'  (Camebbb  and  S5ldneb), 
A.,  ii,  112. 
influence  of  fat  as  a  food  on  forma- 
tion of  (WiNO),  A.,  ii,  220. 
effect  of  work  on  secretion  of,  in 

cows'  (Dobnic),  A.,  ii,  420. 
freezing  points  of  (Winteb),    A., 

ii,  112,  378. 
the  changes  occurring  in  (B^ohamf), 

A.,  ii,  113,  188,223. 
cause    of   coagulation  of,   by  heat 

(Babdach),  a.,  ii,  420. 
acidity  of,  increased  by  boric  acid 

(Fabbinoton),  a.,  ii,  195. 
methods  of  analysiB.    See  Milk  in 
main  index. 
Molasses  as  a  food  for  cows  (Stbll- 
waao), A.,  ii,  119. 
Pig  feeding,  meal  and  skim  milk  for 

(Henby),  a.,  ii,  228. 
Rape  cake,  analysis  of  (Ritthausen 

and  Baumann),  A.,  ii,  69. 
Sheep,  feeding  experiments  with  horse- 
cnestnuts  (Gay),  A.,  ii,  119. 
feeding   of,   with   beet-root   leaves 
(Lehmann),  a.,  ii,  340. 
Straws,  nutritive  value  of  rye  and 
lupin  (D&BINO),  A.,  ii,  588. 

Manubeb  :— 

Ammonium  salts,  poisonous  action  of, 

on  plants  (Takabayabhi),  A.,  ii,  585. 
Basic  slag,  the  behaviour   of,  as   a 

manure  (Smobawski  and  Jaoobson), 

A.,  ii,  120. 
Bat  guano,  composition  of  (Pabis), 

A.,  ii,  383. 
Calcium  salts,  effect  of,  on  the  growth 

of  lupins  (Hbinbich),  A.,  ii,  426. 
Carbon  bisulphide,  action  of,  on  stable 

manure  (Abby,  Dobscb,  Matz,  and 

Waoneb),  a.,  ii,  428. 
Copper  sulphate,  action  of,  on  stable 

manure  (Aeby,  Dobbch,  Matz,  and 

Waoneb),  A.,  ii^  428. 
Dang,  comparative  manurial  value  of, 
from  various  sources  (Pfeiffeb, 
Fbanke,    Gotzb,    and     Thub- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  429. 

horse-,   loss  of  nitrogen    in,   after 
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AoriottlturxlChemistrt:  MAinniBs:- 

treatment  with  various  sabstances 

(Pfxiffkb,  Framke,  Gotzb,  and 

Thubmakn),  a.,  ii,  429. 

Xzeremtnt,  oow-,  the  loss  of  nitrogen 

in,  after  treatment  with  Tarionssub- 

stances  (Pfsivfbr,  Fbankb,  QdTZB, 

and  TH0BMANN},  A.,  ii,  429. 

Fat,  action  of,  in  manures  (Vooel), 

A.,  ii,  841. 
Fermentation,  ammoniaoal-,  in  man- 
ures (Pfkiffeb,  Franks,  Gotzb, 
and  Thvrmavk),  A.,  ii,  429. 
Fertiliiers.  methods  of  analysis.    See 

main  inaez. 
Chiano,  composition  of,  from  Eboli, 
Salerno  (Paris),  A.,  ii,  388. 
methods  of  analysis.    See  Guano 
in  main  index. 
Lima,  effect  of  salts  of,  on  the  growth 

of  iui»ins  (Hbikrioh),  A.,  ii,  426. 
Xagnesia,  effect  of,  on  wheat  ^(Pas 

8BRIKI),  A.,  ii,  686. 

Xagnetiom  carbonat6,'ii\jurious  effect 

of,  on  the  growth  of  lupins  (Hbin 

RICH),  A.,  li,  427. 

Manure,  ammonium  salts  as  (Taka^ 

BATASHi),  A.,  ii,  686. 

ralue  of  oil  cake  as  (Malpbaux), 

A.,  ii,  888. 
stable-,   influence  of   temperature 
and  moisture  on  the  action  of 
(Dafbrt  and  Bolliobr),  A. 
ii,  691. 
value  of  (Abbt,  Dorsoh,  Matz, 
and  Waonbr),  A.,  ii,  428. 
action    of   fat   in    (Vooel),     A. 

ii,  841. 
changes  occurring  in  stable  (Abbt 
Dorsoh,   Matz,  and  Waonbr), 
A.,  ii,  428. 
Manures,     deteriorated     phosphatii 
(Joffrb),  a.,  ii,  121. 
effect  of,  on  peaty  soil  (Flbisoher), 

A.,  ii,  616. 
effect  of  potash  and  phosphate,  on 
LegwntnoM    (Flbibc^br),     A., 
ii,427. 
effect  of  presenratiyes  in  (Pfbiffer, 
Franke,    OdTZB,    and     Thur 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  429. 
for  the  watermelon  (Fatnb),  A. 

ii,  427. 
influence  of,  on  nitrification  in  soils 

(Bonamx),  a.,  ii,  689. 
nitrate-reducing  organisms  in  (De- 

hArain),  a.,  ii,  881. 
methods  of  analysis  of.  See  Manures 
in  main  index. 
Vitrate  maanre,  occurrence  of  per- 
chlorate      in      (Sjollema),       A 
ii,  686. 


AoRicuLTVRAL  Chemistry:  Mantrbb:- 

Vitratea,  reduction  of,  by  or^puiisms 

in  manure  (DehArain),  A.,  li,  881. 

Vitrogen,  the  assimilability  of  nitric 

and     ammoniacal,     by     plants 

(Paonoul),  a.,  ii,  120. 

conveyance   of,   to  soils  by  clorer 

(Passerini),  a.,  ii,  587. 
supply  of,  to  soil  by  green  manur- 
ing (Hiloarb),  a.,  li,  226. 
increase  of,  in  soils  by  white  mus- 
tard (von  Kowbrski),  a.,  ii,  690. 
in     soil,     effect     of    rainfall    on 
(Deh^rain),  a.,  ii,  691. 
Oil    oake,    yalue     of,     as     manure 

(Malpb4Ux),  a.,  ii,  888. 
Perohloratea,  occurrence  of,  in  nitrate 

manure  (Sjollema),  A.,  ii,  686. 
Fhoaphatea,  effect  of,  on  jMsaty  soil 
(Fleischer),  A.,  i,  616. 
and  potash  manures,  effect  of,  on 
LeguminoiOi    (Fleibohbr),     A., 
ii,  427. 
Potash  maBurti,  effect  of,  on  peaty 
soil  (Flbisoher),  A.,  i,  616. 
use  of,  for  brewing  barley  (Remt), 
A.,  ii,841. 
Straw,  power  of,  in  retaining  nutritire 
matters  in  soil  (Martin),  A. ,  ii,  698. 
Sulphuric  aeid,  action  of,   on  stable 
manure  (Abby,  Dorsoh,  Matz,  and 
Waonbr),  A.,  ii,  428. 
Superphosphate,  the  behayiour  of,  as 
a  manure  (Smorawbki  and  Jacob- 
son),  A.,  ii,  120. 
ordinary  and  dried,  manurinff  with 
(Decoux    and     Drttmel),    A., 
ii,  841. 
Vrea,  effect  of  various  substances  on 
the    fermentation    of   (Pfbiffer, 
Franke,  OdTZE,  and  Thvrmann), 
A.,  ii,  429. 

Plants:— 

Calcium  salts,  the  effect  of  deficiency 

of,  in  plants  (Groom),  A.,  ii,  889. 
Germination,  action  of  suaiaool  on 

(Boulanobr-Dausse),  a.,  ii,  614. 
Vitrogen,  absorption  of,  from  soils 
byZi^mina«s(yoN  Rozdvczbr), 
A.,  ii,  686. 
effect  of, on  root  formation(M&LLBE), 

A.,  ii,  116. 
assimilation  of,  by  the  cotton  plant 
(0>ATB8and  DODflON),  A.,  ii,  424. 
free,  fixation  of,  by  the  bacillus  of 
leguminous  nodules  (MazA),  A. , 
ii,469. 
fixation     of,     by     peas     (ton 
Bozdbjczer),  a.,  ii,  686. 
hunger,  the  recognition  of  (Hil- 
OARD),  A.,  ii,  120. 
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AoxticuLTnBAL  Ghbmistbt  :  Plants  :— 
Plants,  assimilatioD  of  free  nitrogen  by 

(NOBBE  and HiLTNEB),  A.,  ii,  64  ; 

(Haz«),  a.,  ii,  460. 
assimilation  of  nitric  and  ammonia- 

cal  nitrogen  by  (Paomoul),  A., 

ii,  120. 
cause  of  the  accnmnlation  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  (Groom),  A,  ii,  889. 
effect  of    potash    and    phosphate 

manures    on    (Fleiboheb),    A., 

ii,  428. 
effect  of  different  soils  on  the  com- 
position of    different   organs   of 

(Hebbbt   and    Tbuffatjt),  A., 

ii,  426. 
effect  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts 

on  the  growth  of  (Hbinbich),  A., 

ii,  426. 
r61e  of  formaldehyde  in  (DelApinb), 

A.,  i,  506. 
maximum  production  of  (Mayeb), 

A.,  u,  118. 
migration  of  salts  in  (Vaudin),  A., 

iX  425. 
transpiration   in  (Hbimbioh),    A., 

ii,424. 
Plants,  individual  :— 
ArUhyllisvulruraria,  composition  of 

the  hay  of  (Webenskiold),  A., 

ii,  188. 
Aatragalua  oroboidea,  composition  of 

the  hay  of  (Webenskiold),  A., 

ii,  188. 
Barley,  composition  of,  at  different 
periods  (J>8iSEN-HANSEN),  A., 
li,  582. 

percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  pro- 

teids     of     (RiTTHAUSEN),     A., 

ii,  68. 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in 

(Febnbaoh),  a.,  ii,  186. 
Talue  of  potash  manure  for  (Remt), 

A.,  u,  841. 
Talue  of  superphosphate  as  a  man- 
ure for  (DEOOUX  and  Dbumel), 

A.,ii,  841. 
Bsmu,  white,  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  the  proteids  of  (Ritthausbm), 
A.,  ii,  68. 
Beetroot,  growth  of,  on  alkali  soils 

(Hiloabd  and   LonoHBiDOB), 

A.,  u,  227. 
the  effect  of  different  manures  on 

the   growth  of  (Mayeb),  A., 

ii.  118. 
production  of  suf^ar  in,  and  the 

influence   of  bght   thereon 

(Stbohmbb),  a.,  ii,  581. 
leaves,  nntritiTe  valne  of  (Leh- 

MANN),  a.,  ii,  840. 
BntMioa  teedf ,  Buekwhe«t,    and 


Aobioultubal  Ghbmistbt  i  Plants  :— 
Plants,  indlTidnal:— 

Candle-nut,  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  the  proteids  of  (Ritthausbn), 
A.,  ii,  68. 
Cereals,  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
proteids  of    (Ritthausbn),   A., 
u,  68. 
CloTer,  red,  conreyance  of  nitrogen 
to     soils    by    (Passbbini),    A., 
ii,  587. 
Equisetum,  use  of  various  species  of, 
as  fodder  (Kellobbn  and  Nil- 
son),  A.,  ii,  187. 
OraminecBy  effect  of  manures  on  the 
crops      of     (Fleisoheb),      A., 
ii,  427. 
Grass,  the  fermentation  of  cut  (Em- 

mbblino),  a.,  ii,  579. 
Harieots,  composition  of  (Balland), 

A.,  ii,  514. 
Hops,  composition,  preservation,  and 
putrenction  of;  micro-organisms 
isolated  from  (Behbbns),  A., 
ii,  840. 
the  disappearance  of  tannin  from 
(Hbbon),  a.,  ii,  185. 
Legum%no8€s,  absorption  of  nitrogen 
from  soils  by  (von  Rozdbjozbb), 
A.,  ii,  586. 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen  in  (MAZi), 

A.,  ii,  460. 
effect  of  manures  on  the  crops  of 
(Fleisoheb),  A.,  ii,  427. 
Lentils,  composition  of  (Balland), 

A.,  u,  514. 
Lupini,  injurious  effects  of  lime  soils 
on  (Hbinbioh),  A.,  ii,  426. 
composition   of  the  straw  of 
(DiTBiNO),  A.,  ii,  588. 
Kaiie,  composition  of  (Stone),  A., 
ii,  461. 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  pro- 
teids of   (Ritthausbn),    A., 
ii,  68. 
Xoulds,  action  of,  on  fats  in  feeding 
cakes   (Ritthausbn  and 
Baumann),  a.,  ii,  69. 
Oats,   composition  of,  at  different 
periods    (Jessbn-Hansbn),    A., 
11,  582. 
Peas,  composition  of  (Balland),  A., 
ii,  514. 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  (yon 
Rozdbjozbb),  A.,  ii,  586. 
Potatoes,  composition  of  different 
parts  of  (Coudon  and  Bubsabd), 
A.,  ii,  514. 
Pulses  and  Bape  »—i»,  jiercentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  proteids  of  (Ritt- 
hausbn), A.,  ii,  68. 
Bye,  composition  of,    at  different 
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AoKicuLTURAL  Chemistuy  :  Plants  : — 
Plantf,  indiTidual:— 

periods  of  growth  (Jesssn-Han- 
sen),  a.,  li,  682. 
Bye,  iujurious  effects  of  impure  ni- 
trate on  (Sjollkma),  A.,  ii,  686. 
straw,  composition  of  (DObiko), 
A.,  ii,  688. 
8oja,  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
proteids   of   (Ritthausen),    A., 
u,  68. 
Spergula  arvensis  and  S.  maxima^ 
composition  of  the  seeds  of  (Bog- 
gild),  A.,  ii,  462. 
Spnrrey,  composition  of  hay  of  (Bog- 
gild),  A.,  li,  462. 
Tetragonolobu8  pibrpureus,  use  of,  for 
green  manuring  (Hilgard),  A., 
ii,  226. 
Tr^oluwi  hybridum  and  T.  pratense, 
composition  of  the  hay  of  (  Webkn- 
skiold),  a.,  ii,  188. 
Vatermelong,  the  selection  of  manure 
for,   and  analysis  of  the  ash  of 
(Payne),  A.,  u,  427. 
Wheat,  composition  of,  at  different 
periods  (Jessbn- Hansen),  A., 
u,  682. 
composition  of  French  (Gibabd), 

A.,  ii,  882,  426. 
and   wheat  flour,  composition  of 

(Stone),  A.,  ii,  461. 
effect  of  magnesia  on  (Passerini), 

A.,  ii,  687. 
of  the  d^partement  du  Nord,  nitro- 
genous matter  in   (Balland), 
A.,  ii,  227. 
croD,  influence  of  wet  weather  on 
(Mabtin  and  DehAbain),  A., 
ii,  698. 
method  for  the  analysis  of.    See 
Wheat  in  main  index. 
White  mustard,  increase  of  nitrogen 
in   soil   by   means  of   (yon 
KowEBSKi),  A.,  ii,  690. 
Seeds,  vitality  of,  kept  under  yariou« 
conditions  (Qiglioli),  A.,  ii,  423. 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
proteids   of   (Ritthausen),    A., 
li,  68. 
Trees,  theinfluenceof  lighton  thegrowth 
of  (Hobnbebger),  a.,  ii,  280. 
composition  of  the  ash  of  the  wood 
of  (Hobnbeboeb),  a.,  ii,  280. 

Soils  :— 

Alkali  soils,  the  soluble  salts  in  Califor- 
nian  (Hiloabd),  A.,  ii,  226  ;  (HiL- 
OABD  and Loughbidge),  A.,  ii,  226. 

Hnmie  snbstanoes,  functions  of,  in 
soils  (WoHLTMANN  and  Kbatz)  a., 
ii,  463 ;  (Qautieb),  A.,  ii,  468. 


Agbicultubal  Chemistry  :  Soils  :— 
Kitrifioatioii,  eflect  of   manure    and 

soil  on  (Bonamb),  A.,  ii,  689. 
in  soils,   conditions   necessary    for 

(DehiIbain),  a.,  ii,  689. 
nitrifying    organisms    (Bubbi    and 

Stutzeb),  a.,  ii,  688. 
Potassium,  value  of  salts  of,  in  soils 

(Maebcksb   and    Tacke)«    A., 

ii,  341. 
Boils,    behaviour   of   superphosphate 

and  basic  slag  in  (Smobawski  and 

Jacobsok),  a.,  ii,  120. 
containing  magnesia,  effect  of,  on 

wheat  (Pabsebini),  A.,  ii,  687. 
function    of  humic    substances   in 

(WoHLTMANN  and  Kbatz),   A., 

ii,  463  ;  (Gautieb),  A.,  ii,  463. 
nitrification  of  (Bubbi  and  Stut- 
zeb), A.,  ii,  688. 
influence  of,  on  nitrification  (Bon- 

ame),  a.,  ii,  689. 
absorption    of   nitrogen    from,    by 

Leguminosa   (von  Bozdejczbb), 

A.,  ii,  686. 
conditions    necessary   for    fixation 

and  nitrification  of  nitrogen  in 

(Deh^bain),  a.,  ii,  690. 
conveyance  of  nitrogen  to,  by  clover 

(Passebini),  a.,  li,  687. 
increase  of  nitrogen   in,  by  white 

mustard   (von    Kowebski),   A., 

ii,  690. 
oxidation    of    organic    matter    in 

(DehAbain  and  Demoubsy),  A., 

ii,68. 
of  Califomia  and  Hawaii,  examina- 
tion of  (Hilgabd),  a.,  ii,  119. 
of   Cameroon,  German  East  Africa, 

and  Senegambia,  examination  of 

(WoHLTMANN  and  Kbatz),   A., 

u,  463. 
influence  of  rainfall  on  the  fertility  of 

(DehAbain),  a.,  ii,  692. 
drainage  water  from,  in  1896,  1896 

and      1897      (Deh^bain),      A., 

ii,  691. 
peaty-,  effect  of  manures  on  (Flbi- 

8CUEB),  A.,  ii,  616. 
peatv  and  sandy,  value  of  potassium 

salts  in  (Mabbckeb),  A.»  ii,  841. 
method  of  analysis  of.     See  Soils  in 

main  index. 
Air.    See  Atmospheric  air. 
Air  of  coal  mines,  estimation  of  small 
amounts  of  methane  in  (Jbllbb),  A., 
u,  236. 
Air-pump,  an  automatic  mercury  Sprengel 
(Boltwood),  a.,  ii,  206. 
mercury,    without   stopcocks    (Hen- 

BIET),  A.,  ii,  486. 
water  (Wbtzbl),  A.»  ii,  261. 
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Albito,  oonstitation  of  (Clabkk),   A., 
ii,  51. 
from    the    Anatrian     Alps     (Wrin- 
schenk),  a.,  ii»  107. 
Albumin,  combination  of,  with  phenol 
(Shimada),  a.,  i,  886. 
putrefaction    of    (Emmeblino),    A., 

ii,  118. 
detection  of,  in  nrine  (Jaworowsky), 

A.,  ii,  295. 
colour  given  to,  by  guaiacnm  (Paw- 

LKW8KI),  A.,  ii,  468. 
estimation  of,   in    nrine    (Gboboeb  ; 
Ribolbb),  a.,  ii,  84. 
Albnmin,  brom-,  preparation  of,  and  its 
behaviour  with  microbes  (LoBW  and 
Takabatashi),  a.,  i,  648. 
Albumin,  aotive,  function  of,  in  the  winter 

and  spring  (Suzuki),  A.,  ii,  582. 
Albumin,  9gg',  action  of  Staphyloeoeetu 
pyogenes  auretu  on  (Emmbbuno),  A., 
ii,  118. 
Albnmin,  serum-,  crystals  of  (Miohbl), 

A.,  i,  176. 
Albumbii,  carbohydrates  from  (Kbaw- 

koff),  a.,  i,  207. 
Albnmose,  physiological  action  of  purified 
(FiQUBT),  A.,  li,  510. 
presence   of  a  crystalline,    in    urine 

(Huppbbt),  a.,  ii,  221. 
presence  of,  in  the  nrine  in  leucsemia 

(Bubian),  a.,  ii,  112. 
]>entexoalbnmoM,     i>recipitation     of 
various  proteids  with  (Kutschbb), 
A.,  i,  500. 
Protoalbnmoie,  precipitation  of  various 
proteids    with     (Kutschbb),     A., 
I,  500. 
Albnmosei,    properties   of  (Kutschbb) 
A.,  i,  500. 
hydrochloric     acid     compounds     of 
(C!onhbim),  a.,  i,  207. 
Aloapton,  occurrence  and  estimation  of 

in  urine  (DENiofcs),  A.,  ii,  887. 
AloBptonnrim,  chemistry  of  (Huppbbt), 

A.,  ii,.676. 
Aleohol,  C^HigOs,  fromdio6phenol(BiALO- 
BBZESKI),  A.,  i,  485. 
CioHiqO,  from  reduction  of  the  ketone, 
IjrQHifi,  also  its  chloride  and  acetate 


(Bl 


(Blanc),  A.,  i,  554. 

CioHaoO),    from    methyl     heptylene 
ketone  (Wallaoh),  A.,  i,  246. 
Aleohol,  ketonie,  obtained  fit)m  a  mixture 

of  chlorobenzoylacetone   and   bensyl- 

ideneacetone  (Taoeb),  A.,  i,  844. 
Aloohols,  absorption  of  electrical  oscilla- 
tions by  (Dbude),  a.,  ii,  587. 

action  of  mercuric  diloride  on  (Fonzbs- 
Diacon),  a.,  i,  891. 

growth     of     bacteria     in     different 
(Bokobnt),  a.,  ii,  879. 


Aloohols  and  Phenols.    See  also  :— 
Acetophenonepinacone. 
Acetophloroglucinol. 
Aldol. 

AUylic  alcohoL 
Amylaminohydroxyquinone. 
Amvlic  alcohols. 
Anilinofurfuryldihydroresorcino) . 
Anilinophenyldihydroresorcinol. 
Anilinovanillin. 
Anthragallol. 
Asaresinotannol. 
j7-Benzoylbenzylic  alcohol. 
^Bonzoyltriphenykarbinol. 
Benzylic  idcohol. 
Benzylmethyleye2ohezanol. 
iso-Butylallylcarbinol  {oetylenie 

alcohol), 
Butylaminomethylic  alcohoL 
sM-ButylcarbinoL 
Butylic  and  iso- Butylic  alcohols. 
Gamphorpinacone. 
Camaubylic  alcohoL 
OarvacroL 
Catechol. 
Cerylic  alcohol. 
Cetylic  alcohol. 
Choiestendiol. 
CholestenoL 
Cholesterol. 
Cineol. 

Cinnamylic  alcohoL 
CitroneUoL 
CoprosteroL 
CresoL 
Cresoroinol. 
j^-Cnmenol. 
Diamylenic  alcohol. 
iso-Dibutylenic  alcohoL 
iso-Dibu^lic  alcohol  {octylic  alcohol). 
Diethylpnloro^lucinol. 
Dihydroresorcmol. 
Dihydrozydiphenyloxamide. 
Dihydroxyflavone. 
Dihydroxynaphthalene. 
Dihydroxyphenylconmarin. 
Dihydroxyphenylic  ether. 
Dihydroxystyrene. 
1  :  2-Dihydroxy-l :  2  : 4  :  5-tctra- 

^enylc^c2ohexane. 
m-Dimethylaminophenol. 
DimethylcatechoL 
Dimethyldihydroresoroinol. 
Dimethylethylcarbinol  (amylie 

aleohol). 
1 : 8-Dimethyl<^<;2ohexanol-5. 
j7-Dimethyl-j7-hydrozybenzylic 

alcohoL 
Dimethyloctylene  glycol. 
Dimethylisopropylcarbinol. 
Diosphenol. 
DiisopropylglycoL 
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Alooholi  and  PhenoU.    Sea  : — 
Dracoresinotannol. 

EthylaUjrlcarbinol  (hexenylie  dleohol), 
EthylanilinophenyldihydroreBorcinol. 
Ethylic  alcohol. 
Ea^enol  and  iw>>eugeDol. 
Furforyldihydroresorcinol. 
Geraniol. 
Glycerol 
Glycol. 
Guaiacol. 
HnmoeteroL 
cyc^-Hexanols. 
Hippocoprosterol. 
Hyaroxyaoetophenone. 
Uydroxybenzophenone. 
4-Hydroxy-2 :  S-dimethylbenzylic 

alcohol. 
Hydroxyethyl-o-benzoicaulphinide. 
m-  Hydroxy  ketoooumaraD. 
Hydroxylaminodihydroxyisobatane. 
Hydroxymethoxy-iS-phenylcoamarin. 
Hydroxymethoxystyrene. 
2:1: 5-Hydroxymcthylaceto- 

phenone. 
Uydroxy-8-methylbenzylic  alcohoL 
Hydroxymethylenebenzylic  cyanide. 
Hydroxy-uo-propylcarbamide. 
m-Hydroxytetrethyl-p-diaminotri- 

phenylcarbinol. 
1:3:4: 5-Hydroxytrimethoxy- 

benzene. 
Lemonol. 
Licareol. 
Licarhodol. 
LyxitoL 

Menthocitronellol. 
Menthoglycol. 
Menthol. 
Methylbntallylcarbinol  (hexenylie 

tUcoM), 
Methylcatechol. 
MethylenebisdimethyldihydroresoT- 

cinol. 
l-Methy]e^<;^hexanol-5. 
Methylic  alcohol. 
Methylmethylolheptanoneol. 
1 : 8-MethylMopropylc^<;2ohexanol-5. 
Myricylic  alcohol. 
Myroxol. 
Naphthaquinol. 
NaphthoL 
Northebenol. 
Onocol  (onoeerin), 
Orcinol. 

Oxalyl-p-amidophenol. 
Pentamethyl-A'-cyclopentenol. 
Peonol. 
p-Phenetididophenyldihydroreeor- 

cinol. 
Phenol. 
Phenylbenzamidoethylcarbinol. 


Aleoholi  and  Phenols.    See  :— 
Phenyloarbinol. 
PhenyldihydroresoTcinol. 
Phenyldimethyldihydroreaoreinol. 
Phenylsiilphone-ethylic  alcohol. 
Phloroglucinol. 
Phloroglncinolacobenzene. 
Phthalyl-i^amidophenoL 
Physciol. 
Phytosterin. 
Picric  acid. 
iso-Propylic  alcohol. 
Pulegol. 
Pyroeallol. 
Qninhydronc. 
Quinof. 

Resacetophenone. 
Resorcinol. 
RnfigaDol. 
SafranoL 
Safrole. 

Salhydranilide. 
Saligenol. 

Styryldihydroresorcinol. 
Succinyl-p-amidophenol. 
TartTonyldi-j7-amidophenol. 
Tetrethylquinol. 
Thebaol. 
Thebenol. 
Thymol. 
27'TolmdinodimethyldihydroTeaor- 

cinol. 
j^ToloidinophenyldihydroreBOTcinoL 
o-Tolylsulphonethylic  aloohoL 
1:2: 8-Tnhydroxybenzophenone. 
Trihydroxy409f-batylainine. 
Trihydroxyflayone. 
Trihydroxynaphthalene. 
Trihydroxyphenylenic  bisulphide. 
Trimethylcarbinol. 
Trimethylcatechol. 
Trimethylcyc2ohexanol. 
Trimethylresorcino). 
Triphenylvinylic  alcohol. 
Vanillin. 
Xylenol. 
Aldehyde,    GyHnO'CHO,    from    green 

leaves  (Cubtius  and  Reinks),  A., 

ii,  584. 
CjoHisO,    from     gutta-percha     reain 

(Tasbinari),  a.,  i,  98. 
Aldehydes,  use  of,  in  photographic  de- 

Telopment  (A.  and  L.  LumiI^bk  and 

Sbybwetz),  a.,  ii,  470. 
detection  of,   by  colour   tests   (ton 

BiTTo),  A.,  ii,  468. 
the  Schiff  reaction  for  (Ubbain),  A., 

i,  245. 
Aldehydes.    See  also  :— 
Acetaldehyde. 
Acetosalicyl. 
Acetylvanillin. 
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AldehydM.    See:— 

Anualdehyde. 

p-AiOTjhenzMldAhjde. 

Beiualdehyde. 

Benzaldehydedicarboxylic  acid. 

I^-Benzoylbenzaldehyde. 

iao-Bataldeliyde. 

ito-Batyiylfonxuddehyde. 

Chloral 

Cmnamaldehyde. 

Gitraldehyde. 

Citronellaldebyde. 

Crotonaldehyde. 

i-Cnmenoxyacetaldehyde  hydrate. 

||f-Camylio  aldehvde. 

Di-ivobntaldehyde. 

Diethy]amino-ai!etaldehyde. 

Dimeuiylaiiiiiio-acetaldehyde. 

DiotphenoL 

Bthylphenoxyaoetaldehyde  hydrate. 

Formaldehyde. 

Furfuraldehyde. 

Geranaldehyde. 

Glycollic  aldehyde. 

I^Hydrozybenzaldeh▼de. 

$-  H  jdrozy -a-methylmrfaraldehy  de. 

Ilelilotaldehyde. 

Menthodtronellaldehyde. 

Meritylaldehyde. 

Methyl-a-cmoaraldehyde. 

Macophenozybromic  acid. 

Naphthoxvaceialdehyde  hydrate. 

Parasalioyl. 

Phenylaoetaldehyde. 

Picrylaalicylaldehyde. 

Piperonal. 

Pronaldehyde. 

iao-Propyliio-batvlacTaldehyde  {de- 
eenoie  aidehyde). 

Salicylaldehyde. 

Sabraic  add,  dialdehyde  of. 

Tijelic  aldehyde. 

jNTolnaldehirde. 

m-  and  o-Tolylozyacetaldehydee. 

Valeraldehyde  and  ito-yaleraldehyde. 

Vanillin. 

o-Xylenozyacetaldehyde  hydrate. 
Aldol,  action  of  sodium  on,  uone,  and  in 

presence  of  benzoic  chloride  (F&sbb), 

A.,  i,  186. 
AldoMi,  estimation  of,  by  means  of  iodine 

(Homijn),  a.,  ii,  466. 
a-Aldozlmai,  conversion  of,  into  nitriles 

(  MiKUNNi  and  YAfiSALo),  A.,  i,  48. 
AIM,  condition  of  the  iodine  in  (Eschlx), 

A.,  ii,  889. 
Alkali,  estimation  of,  in  soap  (Waltkb), 
A.,  ii,  195. 

carbonate,  estimation  of,  in  presence 
of  canstie  alkaU  (Lukob),  A. ,  u,  286. 

carbonate  solutions,  geologic  efficacy 
of  (HlLOARD),  A.,  u,  68. 


Alkali,  caustic,  estimation  of,  in  presence 

of  alkali  carbonate   (Lunge),    A., 

286 ;  (Frxtss),  A.,  ii,  694. 
soils.      See  Agricultural   Chemistry. 
Alkalis,  eflTects  of,  on  electrotonic  cur- 
rents of  nerves  (Waller),  A.,  ii,  220. 
Alkaloid,  CgH|sN,  derived  from  scopoline 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  886. 
from  "douradinha,"  the  leayes  of  Pali- 

eourearigida{SAxrrsaaoin)fk.,i,  887. 
Alkaloids,  the  alums  of  (Orloff),  A., 

i,  448. 
action  of  electric  current  on   (Pom- 

merbhnb),  a.,  i,  641. 
action  of  gallic  add  on  (de  Cominck), 

A.,  i,  447. 
action  of  tannin  on  (de  Cominok), 

A.,  i,  447. 
-    detection  of,  microscopically  (Yadam), 

A.,  ii,  298. 
detection  of,  by  their  microcrystalline 

predpitates  (Yadam),  A.,  ii,  890. 
new   reagent   for   (Jawoboski),    A., 

ii,  610. 
Alkaloids.    See  also  :— 
Acouine  and  ^-Aconine. 
Aconitine  and  ^-Aconitine. 
Anhydroecgonine. 
Anhydrolnpinine. 
Areooline. 
Argine. 
Atrascine. 
Atropine. 

Baptitoxine  (q/tisine). 
Berberine. 
Bnlbocapnine. 
Buroine. 
Caffeine. 
Carpaine. 
Cepnaeline. 
Choline. 
Cicutine. 
Cinchonidine. 
Cocaine. 
Codeine. 
Colchicine. 
Conicine. 

Coniine  and  iso-Coniine. 
Corybulbine. 
Corycavine. 
Corydaline. 
Cotamine. 
Creatine. 
Creatinine. 
Cuskhygnne. 
Cynoctonine. 
Cystisine  (bapUtoxine), 
Dehydrocorydaline. 
DianhTdrolupinine. 
Difitsline. 
Dihydroareooline. 
Bihydroeegonidine. 
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Alkaloids.    See:- 

Ecgonine. 

Emetine. 

Erythropleine. 

Eserine. 

Eucaine. 

Granatanine. 

Homatropine. 

Hydrastine. 

Hydrocotarnme. 

Hydrodicotaniine. 

Hydrotropidine. 

Hyoecine. 

Hyoecyamine. 

^•Jaborine. 

Eolanine. 

Lapaconitine. 

Lnpanine. 

Lupinidine. 

Lapinine. 

Meroqainenine. 

Methyl-^-morphine. 

Morphine  and  ^'-Morphine. 

isoNarootine. 

Nicotine. 

Oxydimorphine. 

Oxysparteme. 

Pllocarpidine. 

Pilocarpine  and  i^-Pilocarpine. 

Pyro-^-aconitine. 

Quinine. 

Scopolamine. 

Scopoligenine. 

Scopoline. 

Septentiionaline. 

Sparteine. 

Strychnine. 

Thalleioquinine. 

Thebaine. 

Thebenine. 

Theobromine. 

Tropanine. 

Veratrine. 

Veratrylpseadaconine. 
Allantoin,  occurrence  of,  in  beet-juice 

(yon  Lippmann),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Alloxan,  action  of  methylamine  sulphate 
on  (FisoRKR),  A.,  1,  268. 

condensation    of,    with    o-phenylene- 
diamine  and  with  1:8: 4-triamino- 
benzene (HiNSBERo),  A.,  i,  120, 121. 
Alloxansemicarbaiide,  and  action  of  di- 
lute acids  on  (Bbombsbo),  A.,  i,  181. 
Alloxurio  baaoi,  variations  in  amount  of, 

in  urine  (Camerbb),  A.,  ii,  575. 
Alloji,  microscopic  structure  of  (Chabpt), 

A.,  ii,  406. 
Alljlandne,  preparation  of  (DelApinb), 
A.,  i,  894  ;  (Gabeibl  and  Esohxn- 
baoh),  a.,  1,  895. 

action  of  methylic  iodide  on  (Pab- 
TRRiL  and  YON  Bboich),  a.,  i,  268. 


tM-Alljlamine  (l-aminopropjflene),  pre- 
paration of,  and  the  action  of  acids, 
of  carbon  bisulphide  and  of  sul- 
phurous acid  on  it  (Gabriel  and  yok 
Hibsoh),  a.,  i,  185. 
polymeride  of  (Gabriel  and  yon 
Hirboh),  a.,  i,  186. 
Alljlaminothiotriaiole    (Frbuitd    and 

SCHWARZ),  A.,  i,  125. 
Alljlcyanamide,  the  alum  of  (Orloff), 

A.,  I,  448. 
uo- Alljlenetricarboxjlic  aeid  {propinene- 
triearboxylic     aeid),     ethylic      salt, 
hydrolysis  of,  and  action  of  bromine 
on  (GoLDsoHMiDT  and  Knoffer),  A., 
i,21. 
Alljlic  alcohol,  ether,  chloride,  and  bro- 
mide, heat  evolved  by  the  action 
of    bromine    on    (Luoinin   and 
Klabukoff),  a.,  ii,  475. 
action  of   thiocarbamide    on    (Ak- 

dreasoh),  a.,  i,  827. 
bromo-  (Lbspisau),  A.,  i,  209. 
bromide,     action     of    methylamine, 
dimethylamine    and   triethylamine 
on  (Parthbil  and  yon  Broich), 
A.,  i,  268. 
^ribromide,  action  of  trimethylamine 

on  (Hartmann),  A.,  i,  816. 
iodide,     action     of    hexamethylene- 
tetramine     on     (DblApinb),     A., 
i,894. 
phosphate,  and  the  action  of  barium 
hydroxide  and  of  water  on  it  (Cava- 
lier), A.,  i,  810. 
Alljlphoiphorio  aeid,  from  the  action  of 
heat  on  diallylphosphoric  acid  (Cava- 
lier), A.,  i,  810. 
Alljlthiooarbamide,  action  of  citraconic 

acid  on  (Andrbasoh),  A.,  i,  327. 
Allylthiocarbimide,    action    of    hydro- 
chloric acid  on  (Gabriel  and  Eschen- 
baoh),  a.,  i,  895. 
Alljlthiohjdantoin-a-propionic  aeid(  An- 

dreasch),  a.,  i,  827. 
l-AUyltriaiole-6- thiol     (Frbukd     and 

SoHWARz),  A.,  i,  125. 
Almandine  from  Bavaria  (Weinschbnk), 
A.,  ii,  418. 
from  Massachusetts  (Emerson),   A. 
ii,  566. 
AlnSite  from  Sweden    (Sahlbom),    A. 

ii,  568. 
Aloei,  estimation  of  aloin  in  (Sohabfer), 

A.,  ii,  581. 
Aloin,  condensation  of,  with  formalde 
hyde  (Merck),  A.,  i,  67. 
estimation  of,  in  aloes  (Sohabfer) 
A.,  ii,  581. 
Alphjlamine  nitrates,  behaviour  of,  to 
wards  acetic  anhydride  (Bambbrokr), 
A.,  i,  467. 
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Altaito  from  British  Colnmbia  (Hoff- 
mann), A.,  i,  503. 
from  Burma  (Louis),  A.  ii,  409. 
Alum,  rate  of  inveraioii   of   sugar  by 
(Long),  A.,  ii,  647. 
detection  of,  in  floor  and  bread  (van 
DKB  Plancken),  a.,  ii,  602. 
Alums,  molecalar  condition  in  aqueous 
solution  of  (Jones  and  Mack  at), 
A.,  ii,d96. 
crystallisation   of  supersaturated  so- 
lutions of  (Ostwald),  a.,  ii,  809. 
Alum- water  from  Virginia  (Smoot),  A., 

ii,  829. 
Aluminium,  spectrum  of  (Hkmsalech), 
A.,  u,  584. 
melting   point   of    (Holman,    Law- 

EXNOB,  and  Babb),  A.,  ii,  6. 
commercial,  composition  of  (Habtlet 
and  Ramaoe),  T.,  547 ;  P.,  1897, 
47 ;  (Moissan),  A.,  ii,  602. 
action    of    carbonic    anhydride    and 
oxide  on  (Guntz  and  Masbon),  A., 
ii,  262. 
action  of  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
in     alcohol     on     (Hillyeb     and 
Cbooksb),  a.,  i,  285. 
action      of     nitroso-iS-naphthol     on 
(Buboass),  a.,  ii,  168. 
Aluaiinium  alloys  with  copper,  melting 
point   curve  of  (Le   Ghatelieb), 
A.,  ii,  204. 
with    copper    and    silver,     freezing 
points  of  (Hbtoock  and  Neville), 
A.,  ii,  245. 
with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Het- 
cocK  and  Neville),  T.,  889 ;  P., 
1897,  61. 
Aluminium  amalgam  (Biebnacki),  A., 
ii,  99. 
action  of,  on  aqueous  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid  (Konowaloff),  A.,  ii,  874. 
Aluminium  salts,  spectroscopic  analysis 
of  (Habtley  and  Ramagb),  T.,  548 ; 
P.,  1897,  47. 
jUuminium  bromide,   reaction  of,  with 
thionyl chloride  (Besson),  A.,ii,189. 
chloride,    preparation    of   (Escalks), 

A.,  ii,  407. 
periodate,  ciystallograpliy  of  (Eakle), 

A.,  ii,  21. 
oxide    {alumina),      composition      of 
(Habtley  and  Ramaoe),  T  ,  547  ; 
P.,  1897,47. 
nitrate,   crystallography  of  (Eakle), 

A.,  ii,  22. 
phosphate, hydrated  acid,  from  Queens- 
land (Stokes),  A.,  ii,  49. 
separation  of  ferric  phosphate  from 
(Tabuoi),  a.,  ii,  75. 
orthosilicate,  substitution  derivatives 
of  (Clabke),  a.,  ii,  51. 


Aluminium  silicotungstate  (Wybtjboff), 

A.,  ii,  178. 
sulphate,  precipitation  of  dextrin  and 

other   organic   substances  by  (La- 

chaitd),  a.,  ii,  445. 
Aluminium  orguiic  compounds :— 
Aluminium    ethoxide    (Hillyeb     and 

Cbookbb),  a.,  i,  285. 
methoxide,  amyloxide,  propoxide,  and 

isopropoxide  (Hillyeb),  A.,  i,  546. 
Aluminium,  estimation  and  separation 

of— 
analysis  of  commercial  (Handy),  A., 

ii,  191. 
estimation     of,     in     monazite    sand 

(Glaseb),  a.,  ii,  191. 
estimation  of,  in  phosphates  (Glad- 
ding),  A.,  ii,  125 ;  (Labne),  A., 

ii,  191,  518;   (von  Gbubeb),  A., 

ii,  288 ;  (Lindet),  A.,  ii,  602. 
estimation  of  sodium  in   commercial 

(Handy),  A.,  ii,  192. 
separation  of  cobalt  from  (Pif^EBUA), 

A.,  ii,  387. 
separation  of  copper   and  iron  from 

(Handy),  A.,  li,  191. 
separation  of  iron  from  (GoocH  and 

Havens),  A.,  ii,  282. 
separation  of  iron,  chromium,   man- 
ganese, zinc,  nickel  and  cobalt  from 

(CusHMAN),  A.,  ii,  518. 
Aluminium  minerals,  genesis  of  (Lie- 

BBICH),  A.,  ii,  560. 
and  ores,  composition  of   (Habtley 

and  Ramaoe),  T.,  588 ;  P.,  1897, 

12. 
Amalio  add,  formation  of,  from  caffeine 

(Pommebbhne),  a.,  i,  641. 
Amarone,  See  Tetraphenylazine. 
Amides,  cryoscopic  determination  of  the 

constitution  of  (Lachmann),   A., 

i,  826. 
growth  of  bacteria  in  (Bokobny),  A., 

ii,  880. 
acid,  action  of  alkali  hypochlorites  and 

hypobromites  on  (Hoooewebff  and 

VAN  DoBP),  A.,  i,  28. 
acidyl  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  899,  400. 
of  alkali    metals,    melting  points  of 

(Tithebley),  T.,  470. 
Amides.     See  also  : — 
Acetamide 

j7-Acetamidophenoxyacetani]ide. 
m-Acetamidophenylcarbamide. 
m-Acetamidophenyloxamic  acid. 
Acetanilide. 
4-Acetanisoilamide. 
Acetanthranilic  acid. 
Acetobenzamide. 
Acetobutyl-o-toluidide. 
Acetobu  cyranilide. 
Acetodimethylamide. 
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Amidet.    See  :— 
Acetodiphenyl-o-amidobenzylcarb- 

amide. 
a-Acetonaphthylcarbemide. 
Acetopalmitanllide. 
Acetophenetidide  {pheiuxeeHn). 
Acetophenetoilamide. 
Aoetophenyl-o-aminobenzyl-^-tolyl- 

carbamide. 
Aceto-m-phenylenediamine. 
Aoetopropionanilide. 
Acetotartranilide. 
Aoetotriaminobenzene. 
Acetovaleranilide. 
AoetoTeratrolesulphonamide. 
7-AcetylbatyTamide. 
7-Acetylbutyric-p-toluidide. 
Acetylmalonyldiethylcarbamide. 
7- Acetyl- 6-pnenylbatyimmide,  anilide 

and  methylamide. 
Add,  C0H14O1,  amide  of. 
Allylcyanamiae. 
Allylthiocarbamide. 
AnthiacenecarboxYlamide. 
Anthranilic  acid  uiiocarbamide. 
Anthzaqninone-l-carbozylamide. 
Antipyiylcarbamide. 
Arachidamide. 
Aspaiagine. 
Benzamide. 
Benamilide. 
Benzenesalphonamide. 
Benzenesnlphonanilide. 
Beiuene8iilpho-|»-tolaidide. 
Benzeneiolpho-m-xylidide. 
Benzobromamide. 
Benzodiphenyl-o-amidobenzylcarb- 


Benzo-a-naphthylcarbamide. 
Benzo-pbenyl-o-aniidobeiizyl-i^-tolyl- 

carbamide. 
Bexuophenylcarbamide. 
jp-Benzophoepbonamide. 
p-  Benzopboapboiiaiiilide. 
Benzotolnidide. 
Benzylcarbamide. 
l?-iM>-Bntylpbenozyacetamide. 
|^iM>-Bu^lpbenozyaoetanilide. 
j^ifo-Bntylpbenozyacetotoliiidide. 
iffo-ButyiylaniqrlbntyTamide. 
Campbolenamide. 
Campboramic  acid. 
Campbormetbylamic  acid. 
Carbiamide. 
Oarbanilide. 

Carbometboxypropionobromamide. 
Carbonyldiarethane. 
Cerotamide. 
Cimiamamide. 

^.Cumylpbospbonic  acid  diaoilide. 
Cyanamiae. 
Deoxybenzoincarboxylamide. 


AniidM.    See:— 
Diacetanilide. 
Diaoetonbenetoilamide. 
Dianisyicarbamide. 
«ym-Diaiitipyiyltbiocarbamide. 
Dibenzamiae. 
Dibensanilide. 
Dibenzylacetamide. 
Dibenzylcyanacetamide. 
Dibenzylo'xamide. 
Di-^-cnmylcarbamide. 
Dicyandiamide. 
Di-epibydiiiiamide. 
^Dietbylaminobenxamide. 
Diethylcarbamide. 
DiethylcYanacetamide. 
^ym-Diethylmalonamide. 
Diethylpbo8pbiiie-oxide-|»-beii2aiul]de. 
DiformaniUde. 

o-Dibydroxydipbenyloxamide. 
Dimetbylcyanaoetamide. 
«y»A-Dimetbylmaloiiamide. 
Dimetbylpbospbine-oxide-p-benz- 

anilide. 
Dimetbylpbtbalanilide. 
Dimetbyltbiocarbamide. 
Dimethylthiopbensnlpbonamidea. 
Dinapbthylcarbamidea. 
Dinapbtbyloxamide. 
Dipbenylaminobensylcarbamide. 
Dipbenylcarbamide. 
Diphenylmalonamide. 
Dipbenylpbthalamide. 
Diphenyltbiocarbamide. 
Dipropylacetamide. 
Dipropylpyanaoetamide. 
Ditolylcarbamide. 
Dixylylcarbamide. 
Dorenecarbozylaniide, 
Etbenyldi-m-bomoantbranilic  acid, 

amide  of. 
Etboxypbenylanocinamic  acid. 
8-Etboxy-l-pbenyltriazole-5-carboxyl- 

amide. 
o-Ethylbenzamide. 
o-Ethylbenzooreide. 
Etbyudenesnccinamide. 
o-Etbyltbiobenzamide. 
Formacetanilide. 
Formamide. 
Formanilide. 
Formoacetanilide. 
Formobenzanilide. 
Formobenzoneiolpbonanilide. 
Formobenz-o-  and|^tolnidide. 
Formobnt^nilide. 
Formo-o-nitranilide. 
Formopropionanilide. 
Formoeteanmilide. 
Formylnretbane. 
Geranamide. 
Hemipinamic  acid. 
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AniidM.    See  :— 


Hemipinobensylamic  add. 

Hexahydio*wo-pheny2Aceta] 

cyefo-HezanecarboxyLamide. 


eyeto-HexyleneearlMunide  (hezahydro- 

o-phenylenecarbainide). 
Hydnsouiiodicarbonamide. 
a-HTdrindonyl-i9-carbamide. 
Hydrozydihydrocampholexiamide. 
HydroxyeyeZaheptanecarboxylamide. 
Hydioxyinropylallylthiocarbamide. 
Hydroxy-iao-^fopylcarbamide. 
8-lIydroxyamnoiiiie-4-ralphonamide. 
/B-LactylcariMtinide. 
Maleamide. 
Malonamide. 

Malonyldiethylcarbamide. 
Meliaaamide. 
Medtylacetamide. 
MeaitTlformamide. 
o-Metnoxytolnenesulplionainide. 
Methoxyxylenefmlphonamide. 
Methylacetanilide. 
Methylcarbamide. 
Methylenecarbamide. 
Methylenediphenylaoetamide. 
2'-Methy]pbenomorpholine  carbamide, 

pbenylcarbamide,  and  thiocarbamide 

and  pbenylthiooarbamide. 
Metbyfpimelic  acid  anilide. 
Naphtbaleneaalpbonamides. 
Napbthylcarbamides. 
Napbthylenedioxamide. 
Naphtbylenozamide. 
Napbthyloxamide. 
Nitramide. 
Oxamide. 
Oxanilide. 
Palmitamide. 

Palmitic  acid,  chloramide  of. 
Palmito•|^tolQ6neamide. 
Pentadecylcarbamide. 
Pentapbenylbiguanide. 
Phenoxyacetanilide. 
iM>-Pbenylacetamide. 
Phenylaoetodimethylamide. 
Phenylacetomethylamide. 
Phenylaoetophenylaoetamide. 
Pbenylallopnanic  acid. 
Phenylaminobenzyl-;»-tolylcarbamide. 
Pbenylcarbamic  add. 
Phenylcarbamide. 
Pbenyldiamylcarbamide. 
Phenyldibntylcarbamide. 
Phenyldiethylcarbamide. 
Pbenyldimetbylcarbamide. 
Pbenyldipiopylcarbamide. 
m-Phenylenecarbamide. 
Phenylenedioxamic  add. 
Pbenylenedioxamide. 
o-Phenyleneoxamide. 
PbenylbydnuEothiodicarbonamide. 


Amides.    See : — 
Pbenyllactamide. 
Pbenylmalonamide. 
Phenylmalonic  acid,  monamide  and 

dianilide. 
Pbenybnetbylcarbamide. 
Phen)rl-o-nitrobenzylbydroxy  carb- 
amide. 
Pbenyloxamide. 
Pbenylpboephinic  acid,  diamide  and 

dianilide  of. 
Pbenylphthalamide. 
Phenylpiopiolamide. 
Phenylpropionodimetbylamide. 
Pbenylpropionometbylamide. 
Phenyl  propyl  ketone  anilide. 
Phenyl  propyl  ketone  toloididea. 
Phenyl-i9-propylpiperidinethiocarb- 

amide. 
l-Phenylpyrazole-4 : 6-dicarboxyl- 

amide. 
Phenylancdnamide. 
Pbenylanlphonamic  add. 
Phenylthioareidobenzyldiphenylcarb- 

amide. 
PhenYlthioareidobenxylphenyl-jNtolyl- 

carbamide. 
Phenyltolylcarbamide. 
o-Phenylnrddoben|yldiphenylcarb- 

amide. 
Phenvlureidoben2ylphenyl-|»-tolyl- 

carbamide. 
Phtha]o-i9-bromodiethylamide. 
Phthaloethylvinylamide. 
Phthalophenylamic  add. 
Phthalophenyldiamide. 
Phthalamide. 
Phthalanilide. 
Phthalo-^-cnmidide. 
Piperonylamide. 

4-Propox^-m-xylene-6-anlphonamide. 
Stearanihde. 
Stearo-p-tolaeneamide. 
Stearo-m-xyleneamide. 
Snccinamide. 
Snocinanilide. 
Snodnobenzylamic  acid. 
Suodnodibromodiamide. 
Snednopbenylamic  acid. 
I       o-Sulphobenzanilide. 
Tartar-/3-naphthylamide. 
Tetracetamidobeniene. 
Tetracetethylenediphenylene-j7- 

tetramide. 
Tetrapbenylcarbamide. 
Thiocarbamide. 
j      m-Tolneneenlphonamide. 
m-Tolneneanlphonanilide. 
m-Toluenesalphontolnidide. 
Tolyleneoxamide. 
o-Tolylphoaphinons  anilide. 
p-Tolylpho6phonamide. 
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See:— 
^-Tolylphoephondiamide. 
j^-Tolylphosphondianilide. 
j^-Tolylphosphontolnidides. 
>»-Tolylsulpnamic  acid. 
Triacetamidobenzene. 
Triacetamidophenol. 
Trianilido-4'-camylpho8phoiirain 

hydroxide. 
Tribenzamidotriethylamine. 
Uramidophenyloxamic  acid. 
Yeratrolsulphonamide. 
VeratroUulphonanilide. 
AmidiuM,  mixed,  tautomerism  of  (von 

Pechmann),  a.,  i,  615. 
Amine,    OfHii'NH,,    from     Caacasian 
naphtha     (Mabkownikoff),     A., 
i     829 
CjHjjNO,  or  C,H,^0„   formed  by 
reducing         o-nitropnenoxyacetone 
(Stoebmer  and   Bbockerof),   A., 
i,  478. 
CisH^NjOsCIs,    obtained    by  the 
action  of  amylamine  on  the  oxide  of 
dichlorodimethoxyqoinoldibenzoate 
(Jackson      and      Torbbt),     A., 
i,  272. 
from  hydroalantolactonitrile  (Bbedt 

and  Kallkn^,  A.,  i,  155. 
occurrence     of    an,    in     sugar-cane 
(Bebson),  a.,  ii,  584. 
Amines,  growth  of  bacteria  in  (Bokornt), 
A.,  li,  880. 
separation  of  a  mixture  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  (Gassmann), 
A.,  ii,  81. 
Amines,  aromatic,    action   of  sulphur 
bromide  on  (Edimoeb),  A.,  i,  108, 
204. 
condensation  of,  with  hydrols  (Pbud- 
'HOMME),  A.,  i,  858. 
Amines,  fatly,  preparation  of  (Trillat), 

A.,  i,  211. 
Amines.     See  also : — 
AUylamine  and  iso-Allylamine. 
Am'ygdalylmethyltriacetonealkamine. 
Amylaminohydroxyquinone. 
iso-Amylideneamine. 
Aniline. 

Anilinotoluenes. 
Anisidine. 
Anthranilic  acid. 
Asparagine. 
Bonzaldehydedicarboxylic-acid-a- 

naphthylamine. 
BenzylaUylamine. 
Benzylamine. 
Benzyltsoamylamine. 
Benzylaniline. 

Benzyl-azo-a-benzylnaphthylamine. 
Benzylethylamine. 
iS-Benzylhydroxylamine. 


I  Amines.    See  : — 

Benzylidenephenvlhydroxylamine. 

Benzylidenetolylhy<uoxylamine. 

Benzylidene-;?-xylylhydroxylainine. 

Bensylmethylamine. 

Benzylpropy  lam  ine. 

Bis-benzylallylamine. 

Bis-benzyl-iM>-amylamine. 

Bis-benzylaniline. 

BiB-benzylethylamine. 

Bis-benzylhydroxylamine. 

Bis-benzylmethylamine. 

Bis-benzylpropylamine. 

Bntylamine  and  ^tfr^-Butylaminei 

m-Butyl-o-toluidine. 

OEimpheuylnitramine 

Camphylamine. 

Carrylamine. 

Chrysaniric  acid. 

Cumenylamidine. 

Dianisidine. 

Dibenzylamine. 

iS-Dibenzylethylainine. 

Diisobntylamine. 

Diethylunine. 

Diethylethylenediamine. 

Diethylidenedianiline. 

Dimethylallylamine. 

Dimethylamine. 

Dimethylaniline. 

Dimethylhydroxyethylamine. 

Dimethylnitramine. 

Diphenanthrylamine. 

Diphenoxydiethylamine. 

Diphenylamine. 

Diphenylcyanoyinylamine. 

Diphenylc^ovinylmethylamine. 

Dipheuyldisulphonediethylamine. 

Diphenylmethylamine. 

Diphenyltetraminobenzene. 


n-Di-m-tolylpiperazine. 

Ethenyldianthranilic  acid. 

Ethylamine. 

Ethylbutyltoluidine. 

Ethyldiethjrlidenediamine. 

Ethyleneaniline. 

Ethylenediamine. 

Ethylenedibenzylidenediphenylene- 

v-tetramine. 
Etnylenedibenzylidenedi-o-tolylene- 

»-tetramine. 
Etnylenediphenylene^tetramine. 
Ethylenedisalicylidenediphenylene- 

j7-tetramine. 
Ethylenetoluidiues. 
Ethyleneditolylenetetramines. 
i9-Ethylhydroxylamine. 
Ethylidenedianiline. 
Ethyl-p-toluidine. 
Hexahydro-o-phenylenediamine 

{cych?iexam,  O'diamino-). 
Hexamethylenetetramiue. 
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Amines.    See:— 
Hydiozyethylamiiie 

cUeohcl). 
Hydrozyhvdromenthonylamine. 
Menthonylamine. 
Menthylamine. 
Methykllylamme. 
MethylaUylnitramiiie. 
Methylamine. 
Methylbutylamine. 
Methyldiaflylamiue. 
Methylhydrozyethylainine. 
/3-Methymydroxylamine. 
Methyloitramine. 

Methylphenomorpholine  nitrosamine, 
Methyl-p-toluidine. 
iS-Naphtholasobenzylaiiiline. 
iS-Naphtholazobenzylphenylnitros- 

amine. 
a-  and  /B-Naphthylamines. 
i3-Na|phthylazobenzyl-o-tolylnitros- 

amine. 
NaphtbylhTdroxylamine. 
i9-NaphthyImethylamine. 
Pentadecylamine. 
Phenacylaniline. 

Phenacylnaphthylamines,  a  and  0, 
Phenacyl-jNphenetidine. 
Phenacvl-of-m-zylidine. 
Phenethvlamine., 
Phenetidine. 

Phenozyethylamine  hydrochloride. 
Phenylcyanovinylaniline. 
Phenylovanovinyhnethylamine. 
p-  Phenylenediamine. 
rhenylethvlamibe. 
PhenylhT<uazino-aoetodimethyl-p- 

phenvlenediamine. 
PheDylhydroxylamine. 
Phenylmethylnitramine. 
Phthalylhyajozylamine. 
PipericQne. 

Propylamine  and  i»)-propylamine. 
Propylhydrozylamine   and   fi-iso- 

propylhydroxylamine. 
Tetramethylethylenediamine. 
Tolnidinee. 

p-Tolylazo-a-naphthylamine. 
|i-Tolylhydrozylamine. 
j^Tolylmethylnitramine. 
p-Tohrlnitramine. 
Trieinylamine. 
Triformalethylamine. 
Triformahnethylamine. 
Triformalpropylamine. 
Trihydroxytertiarybutylamine. 
Trimethylamine. 
Trimethyltrimethylenetriamine. 
Triphthalyltri-iminotaiethylamine. 
Xylenozyethylamine. 
1:8: 4-Aylenozyethylaniline. 
m-Xylidine. 


Amines.    See:— 
{cminoethylie  I       7»-Xylylhydrozylamine. 

I  «ym-Aminobenieneindone.    See  Safran- 


mone. 
Amino-eomponnds,  formation  of  (Lob), 

A.,  i,  881. 
Amino-deriyatiyes.    See  under : — 

Acetamide. 

Acetic  acid. 

a-Acetoacetylpyridine. 

Acetoaoetylquinoline. 

Acetophenone. 

Acetophenoneozime. 

Acetophenonepinacoue. 

Anisic  acid. 

Anthragallol. 

Anthraqninone. 

Anthnmifin. 

Antipyrine. 

Arachidic  acid. 

Azimidobenzene. 

Azobenzene. 

Benzaldehyde. 

Benzene. 

Benzeneazimide. 

Benzenesulphonic  acid. 

Benzenesulpho-m-zylidide. 

Benzenylphenyleneamidine. 

Benzh^drol. 

Benzoic  acid. 

Benzylisoamylamine. 

Benzylaniline. 

Benzyl-o-anisidine. 

Benzylio  alcohol. 

Benzylic  bisulphide. 

Benzylic  mercaptan. 

Benzylic  methylic  sulphide. 

Benzylidene-m-hydrozylaminobenzoic 
acid. 

Beuzyl-i^phenylenediamine. 

Benzyltetrahydroqninazoline. 

Benzylthiotetrahyaroquinazoline. 

Bis-benzylhydrozylamine. 

Bntyltoluidine. 

Cunpholic  acid. 

Camphor. 

Carbazole. 

Carbomethozypi'opionobromamide. 

Cerotic  acid. 

Cinnamamide. 

o-Cresol. 

Diazobenzene. 

Diazophenyloeotriazole. 

Dibenzylamine. 

Dibenzylidenephenylosotriazole. 

^Diethylaminobenzoic  chloride. 

Dihydrocampholenolactones. 

Dihydrozyanthraquinone. 

4 : 6-Dihydrozy-2-methylpyridine. 

Dihydrozynapnthalene. 

Dimethozydiphenylamine. 

m-Dimethylaminophenol. 
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Amino-deriTatlTeB.    Seo  under :— 
Dimethylanilineazophenylosotriazole. 
8 : 7-Diinethylpaiine. 
Dimethylqoinoline. 
Dimethylquinoxaline. 
Diozyparine. 
Diphenic  acid. 
Dipfaenyl. 

aa-Diphenylbenzylic  sulphide. 
Diphenyldisulplionedietnylamine. 
Diphenylethylenedisulphone. 
Diphenylio  sulphide. 
1 : 5-Diphenyloxytriazole. 
2 :  d-DiphenylDyridine. 
2' :  S'-Diphenyiquinoxaline. 
Draooabfan. 
Eihoxynaphthalene. 
o-Ethylbenzoic  acid. 
Ethylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Ethylic  alcohol 
Ethylidenesuccinamide. 
Glycerol 
Onanazylbenzene. 
Gnanidine. 
Hemipinic  acid. 
eycto-Hezane. 
Hezaneaulphonic  acid. 
Hydrindene. 
a-Hydrindone. 
2-Hydioxyacetopheuone. 
Hydroxybenzoic  acid. 
2-HydroxybeiizophenoDe. 
Hydit>xyxiaphthalene8ulphonic  acid. 
Hydroxyphenylbenzyltetrahydro- 

quinazoline. 
Hydroxyphenyloaotriazole. 
2-Hydroxyphenyl-|^tolYlketone. 
8'-H^droxyquinolme-2 -carboxylic 

acid. 
Hydroxyxylene. 
Lauronic  acid. 
Holistic  acid. 

Methenedioxyaminobenzene. 
Methoxydiphenylamines. 
Methoxyuaphtlialene. 
Methyleneacetoacetic  acid. 
Methyleneacetylacetone. 
Methylheptane. 
Methyl  hexyl  ketone. 
Methylphenomorpholine. 
Methylphthalide. 
7-Methylpnrine. 
Naphthalenesulphonic  acid. 
Naphthaquinols. 
i9.NaphthoL 
Naphthylazohydroxyphenyloaotri- 

azole. 
Orcinol. 

Orcinol  methyl  ether. 
Ozalylglycocine. 
PentamethylethylcyeZopentane. 
PhenetoiL 


Amino-deriTatiyes.    See  under : — 
Phenol. 

Phenoxyacetanilide. 
Phenoxyacetic  acid. 
Phenylbenzyltetmhydroquinazoline. 
Phenyl-<^benz^l-p-tolylcarbamide. 
Phenylcarbamide. 
Phenyl-m-diazine. 
PhenyldihydroQuinazoline. 
Phenyldithienyl-m-ethane. 
Phenylene-ethenvlamidine. 
Phenyleneiminodinitrotoluene. 
Phenyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Phenyl^anidine. 
Phenyhc  bromethylic  thioether. 
Phenylic  ether. 
Phenylic  ethylenic  thioether. 
Phenylic  sulphide. 
Phenylosotnazole. 
Phenylosotriazolesnlphonic  acid. 
Phenyloxamic  acid. 
Phenylphosphinic  add. 
Phenylsulphone-ethylic  alcohol 
Phenyltetrahydroquinazoline. 
Phenyl-;7-tolylcarbinol 
Propylene. 


Pyridine. 
Quinonebenzoic  acid. 
Quinone-ftiff-cinnamic  acid. 
Qoinoneimide. 
Succinic  acid. 
Tetramethyldiaminotripheny]  • 

methane. 
Tertranhenvlazine. 
Tetraphenyiethane. 
Tetrazole. 
Thiotriazole. 
j^-Tolvlguanidine. 
0'  and  o-Tolylphoaphonic  acids. 
Trimethyle^!s{ohexane. 
Trimethylpiperidine. 
Yeratric  adoL 
Yeratrole. 
m-  and  |»- Xylenes. 
Ammonia,  production  of,  from  vegetable 

substances  (BeAal),  A.,  ii,  684. 
decomposition  of,  by  eleatrical  osdl- 

lations  (db  Hemptimnb),  A.,  ii,  808. 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of,  in  presence 

of  salts  (LoBAKiTBCH  and  Jovrr- 

schitsoh),  a.,  ii,  26. 
denation  of,  from  Boyle's  law  (Lbouc), 

A.,  ii,  184. 
freeing  from  anenic   (Habbrmakv), 

A.,  ii,  884. 
estimation    of,     in     animal     tissues 

(Nbkoki  and  Zalebki),  A.,  ii,  S43. 
estimation  of,  in  manures  (Bottohbr), 

A.,ii,  167. 
estimation  of,  in  toxicology  (Vitau), 

A.,  ii,  281. 
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Ammonia,  sepantioti  of  trimetliylamine 

from  (Fleck),  A.,  ii,  168. 
Ammonium  lalta,  expansion  durinff  the 
dissolution  of  (Sghiff  and   Mon- 
aAOGHi),  A.,  ii,  90. 
isomorphous    relations    of     (Kbick- 

mstbb),  a.,  ii,  18. 
nntritivB  valne  for  fungi  of  Tarious 

(Nakamtjba),  a.,  ii,  276. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Ammoaium    thioanenate    (Wbikland 
and  Bjjuvf),  A.,  ii,  268. 
pyrothioarsenothiomolyhdate   (Wbik- 
land and  Sommbb),  A.,  ii,  566. 
bromide,  electrolvtic  conductivity  of 
methyUc    alconolio    solutions      of 
(Zblinskt  and  Kbapiwin),  A.,  ii,  6. 
chloride,  freezinx^  point  and  concen- 
tration of  the  saturated  aqueous 
solution    of  (db   Ck>pPBT),    A., 
ii,  806. 
and   potsssium  chloride,  bromides 
ana  sulphate^  solubility  of  iso- 
morphous    mixtures  of    (Fock), 
A.,  u,  480. 
potassium    and    sodium     chromates 

ifZBHBNTBB),  A.,  ii,  822. 
difluoroxyiodate     (Wbikland      and 

Lattbnstbin),  a.,  ii,  812. 
iodate,  ciystallography  of  (Eaklb), 

A.,ii,22. 
periodate,  crystallography  of  (Eaklb), 

A.,  ii,  21. 
iodide,'  refractiTe  power  of,  when  dis- 
soWed  in  ethylic  alcohol  (Glad- 
8T0NB  and  Hibbbbt),  T.,  827  ; 
P.,  1897, 142. 
electrolytic    oonductiyitr    of    me- 
tiiylic    alcoholic     solutions     of 
(Zblinbkt  and  Kbapiwin),  A., 
ii,  6. 
electrolytic     dissociation     of,     in 
acetone  solution  (Gabbaba),  A., 
u,  472. 
<r»-iodide,  preparation  of  (Whbblek, 

Babnbs  and  Pbatt),  A.,  i,  669. 
manganimolybdate    (PAobabd),    A., 

u,  498. 
solphomolybdates,  and  octomolybdate 

(Bobbnhbim),  a.,  ii,  497. 
nitrate,  freezing  point  and   concen- 
tration of  the  saturated  aqueous 
solution    of   (db    Goppbt),    A., 
u,  806. 
action    of,    on     the     growth     of 
Asp&rffiUuB  lUger  (Tanbbt),  A., 
ii,888. 
action    of    AtpergiUus    niger    on 
(Wbhhbb),  A.,ii,  428. 
nitrite,    from    nitromn    and    water 
(LoflANiTSCH  and  Jovitsobitscb), 
A.,  i.  179. 


AmmoBium  hyponitrite  (Hantzsgh  and 

Kaitfhann),  a.,  ii,  26. 

hydrogen  phosphate,  refractive  powers 

of  solid  and  dinolved  (Gladstonb 

and  Hibbbbt),  T.,  824. 

tetrametaphoophimate  (Stokbs),  A., 

ii,  96. 
trimetaphosphimate     (Stokbb),     A., 

ii,  28. 
silicotungstates     (Wtbuboff),     A., 

ii,  174. 
sulphate,  freezing  point  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  (db  Goppbt),  A.,  ii,  805. 
sulphide,  freeing  from  arsenic  (Habek- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  884. 
hydrosulphide,   dissociation    pressors 
and  heat  of  dissociation  of  (  Walkbr 
and  Lumsdbn),  T.,  482  ;  P.,  1897, 
48. 
zirconodeoatungstate      (Hallopeau), 
A.,  ii,  498. 
Ammoidum  talti,  orgaaio  :— 
cyanate,  heat  of  formation  of  carb- 
amide   from     (Bbbthblot),     A., 
ii,  8. 
cyanide,  from  the  action  of  ammonia 

on  charcoal  (Lanoe),  A.,  i,  890. 
ferricyanide  (Taruoi),  A.,  i,  2. 
succinate,  the  value  of,   as  a  plant 

nutrient  (Nakakura),  A.,  ii,  276. 
tartrate,  action  of  AspergWus  niger  on 
(Wbhmeb),  a.,  ii,  428. 
AmirpkopluiUua  Konjak^  occurrence  of 
mannan  in  (Tsfkamoto),  A.,  ii,  276. 
AmarphophdUua  Bivierit   principles  of 
(Ghauliaovbt,  HAbbbt  and  Hbih) 
A.,  i,  678. 
Amphiboloi,  constitution  of  (Clabkb), 
A.,  ii,  52. 
See  also  Hornblende,  &c. 
AmygdalylmethyltriaootoaealkamiBe 

(merlino),  a.,  i,  499. 
iso-Amylaootono,  oxime  of,  and  reduction 

of  (Behr-Breoowski),  A.,  i,  469. 
Amylacetjlene.    See  Heptinene. 
Amylaldehyde.    See  Yaleraldehyde. 
ifo-Amylamino-aootono  and  its  picrate 
and  hvdrochloride ;  action  of  potas- 
sium thiocyanate  on  the  latter  (Bbhb- 
Bbboowski),  a.,  i,  469. 
AmylaminohydbroxyquinoBO,      (iichlor- 

(Jackson  and  Torret),  A.,  i,  272. 
Ainjlone,  from  action  of  heat  on  hexane 
(uaber     and    Saxotlowicz),    A., 
i,  808. 
j8-iM)-Amylono  (trimethylethyUne)  action 
of  heat  on  (Habbb),  A.,i,  806. 
action   of   hydrochloric  acid  and  of 
tertiarv  ainylic  chloride  and  zinc 
chloride    on     (Kondakoff),    A., 
i,210. 
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iso-AmjUc  alcohol,  dielectric  constant  of, 
at  low  temperatures  (Absgo),   A., 
ii,  240. 
electrolytic  conductivity  of  solutions 
of  salts  in  (CxTTAinso),  A.,  ii,  587. 
action  of  chromic  acid  on   (Reych- 
leb),  a.,  i,  549. 
i-AmjUe  aloohol  {itobtUylearbiiwl),  dis- 
covery of  (Pasteub  Lect.),  T.,  706. 
Amylio   aloohol  {sec-biUylearhinol,   me- 
thylethylearbinoarbvnol)  racemisation 
of  (FRAi^KLANBand  Price),  T.,  255. 
iodide  of,  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
(Kondakoff),  a.,  i,  211. 
^^Amylio  aloohol   {dimOhylethykarb- 
inol)  (Ipatieff  and  von  Wittoef), 
A.,  i,  238. 
action  of  sulphurio  or  oxalic  acid  on 

(EONDAKOFF),  A.,  i,  210. 

Mc-Amylio  chloride,  rotatory  power  and 
dispersion  of  (Gute  and  Mslikian), 
A.,  ii,  198. 
tert-Amjll»  iodide,  action  of  alcohoUc 

potasn  on  (Koin)AKOFF),  A.,  1,  210. 
uo-Amjlideneamine,    refractive    power 
and  dispersion  of  (Bbuhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
Anjlpho&jlhjdiaiones  of  sugars  (van 
EoKENSTSiK   and   db    Bbuyn),  A., 
i,41. 
Anacyeltu  pyrethrum  Dee.,  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  root  of  (Sohneboams),  A. , 
i,  485. 
Anamia,  excretion  of  chlorides  during 

(liOBACZEWSKl),  A.,  ii,  64. 
Analoite,  constitution  of  (Lspierbe), 

A.,  ii,  507. 
Analoite-diabaie  from  California  (Fair- 
banes),  A.,  ii,  55. 
Analyiis,  organio-.  combustion  boat  with 
partitions     for     (Mubmann),    A., 
u,  464. 
by    means   of   the    Berthelot    bomb 
(Hempel),  a.,  ii,  189  ;  (Zuntz  and 
Fbentzel,  a.,  ii,  281 ;  (Kboskeb), 
A.,  ii,  284. 
estimation   of  carbon   and  nitrogen 
by  a  wet  method  (FBrrsoH),  A., 
ii,  124. 
estimation  of  nitrogen  in  (Li^onabd), 

A.,  ii,  848. 
simultaneous  estimation    of    carbon, 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  halogens  in 
(Dennstedt),  a.,  ii,  482. 
detection  of  halogens  in  (Kabtls  and 

Beatty),  a.,  ii,  480. 
separation  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  in  (Jannasch  and  K5litz), 
A.,ii,  594. 
Andaluiite,  constitution  of  (Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  51. 
Anderson's    reaction     (Werner     and 
Fassbender),  a.,  i,  681. 


Andeiitet,    augite-,    from  Asia  Minor 

(Wabhinqton),  a.,  ii,  216. 
Andradito  from  Ontario  (Habjungton), 

A.,  ii,  415. 
Andrcpogon     SchoenarUhus,    oil     from 

{palmarosa  ail)  (Gildbmeisteb   and 

Stephan),  a.,  i,  81 ;  (Babbibb  and 

Bouvbault),  a.,  i,  359. 
Anethoil,  preparation  of  (Moubxu  and 
Chauybt),  a.,  i,  403. 

from  bitter  fennel  oil  (Tabdy),  A., 
i,  578. 

refractive  powers  of  mixtures  of  carbon 
bisulphide  with  (Zecghini),  A., 
ii,  470. 

pol^erisation  of  (Gbimaux)  A. ,  i,  403. 

action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on 
(Gbimaux),  A.,  i,  403. 

dicllonde  (Dabzens),  A.,  i,  558. 
Anethoil,  chlor-,  and  its  cftbromide  and 

dicblaride  (Dabzens),  A.,  i,  558. 
Angelica,  essential  oil   of,    compounds 

from  (Giobdani),  A.»  i,  80. 
Anhjdraoetonebeasil  and  the  action  of 

acetic  anhydride  on  it  (Japp  and  Lan- 

deb),  T.,  130;  P.,  1886,  107. 
Anhjdraeetoneboniiloarboxjlio       aeid 

(Japp and Landeb),  T.,  140 ;  P.,  1886, 

107. 
AnhydraoetophononebenziL      See     Di- 

beuzoylcinnamene. 
Anhydride!,  new  method  of  preparing 

(Oddo  and  Manuelli),  A.,  i,  180. 
Axdiydrides.    See  also : — 

Acetyldnchloleuponic  anhydride. 

Acetylleuponic  anhydride. 

Benzenylamidoidmebutyric  anhydr- 
ide. 

Gamphandioic  anhydride. 

Campholic  anhydride. 

Camphoric  anhydride. 

Camphotricarboxylic  anhydride. 

Caronic  anhydride. 

iS-Coccinic  anhydride. 

Dicamphandioic  anhydride. 

Diethoxyphthalic  anhydride. 

8 : 5-Dimethoxyphthaiic  anhydride. 

o/i-Dimethylglutaric  anhydride. 

Diphenvlmaleic  anhydride. 

Ethenyldianthranilic  anhydride. 

Ethenyldi-m-homoanthranilic  anhy- 
dride. 

Hydroxycerotic  anhydride. 

a-Hydroxysantonic  anhydride. 

Levulinic  anhydride. 

Maleic  acid-aldoxime  anhydride. 

Maleic  anhydride. 

Malic  anhydride. 

Melilotic  anhydride. 

5-Methoxyphthalic  anhydride. 

Mucochloroxime  anhydride. 

Naphthylmethylenephthalide. 
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AnJiydridM.     See  :— 

Phthalic  anhydride. 

iso-PropylsQccinic  anhydride. 

Sedanolide. 

Stearic  anhydride. 

Sulphocamphoric  anhydride. 

iso-Trimethylglutaconic  anhydride. 

Trimethylglutaric  anhydride. 
Anhydrite  from  Ontario   (Niool),   A., 

ii,  147. 
Anhydroallozaniemioarbaiide     (Bbom- 

BERO),  A.,  i,  181. 
AnhydxHobaptigenetinidiacetyl  derirative 

of  (Gortrr),  a.,  i,  628. 
a-AnhydrobenaiUeYulinio  aeidf  its  ba- 
rium salt,  and  the  action  of  hydroxyl. 

amine  on  (Japp  and  Murray  ),   T., 

146  ;  P.,  1886,  146. 
a-  and /B-AnhydrobeniilleYiilinio  aeids, 

action  of  permanganate  on  (Japp  and 

Murray),  T.,  148. 
j8-AnhydrobeniilleTiilolaetone  (Japp  and 

Murray),  T.,  148  ;  P.,  1896,  146. 
t-AnhydroeamphoTonio    aeid    (Psrkin 

and  Thorpe),  T.,   1191  ;   P.,  1886, 

73. 
Anhydrooapnrio    aeid    (Hesbb),    A., 

i,  631. 
AnhydrodimethylallozanaamiearbaiidA, 

and  the  action  of  aqneons  alkalis  on 

(Brombrro),  a.,  i,  181. 
Anhydroecgoninei  reduction  of  (Wills- 
tatter),  A.,  i,  884. 
Anhydrolnpinine  (Brrend),  A.,  i,  645. 
AnhTdro-ozalMOiiitie    aeid,    triethylic 

salt  (RuHBHANM  and  Hemmy),   T., 

886  ;  P.,  1897,  64. 
Anhydro-ZS-oziaiido-o-nitrobenioylozalio 

add     and      its     diphenylhydrasone 

(Rbibsert),  a.,  i,  418. 
Aidline  (phenylamine),  specific  heat  of 
(ScHLAMP),  A.,  ii,  6. 

heat  of  combustion  of  (Stohhakn 
and  HAU88MANV),  A.,  ii,  860. 

heat  of  evaporation  of  (Marshall), 
A.,  ii,  244. 

freezing  points  of  dilate  aqueous  solu- 
tions of   (WiLDBRMANN),   T.,   800  ; 

P.,  1887,  189. 

freezing  points  of  solutions,  in  naph- 
thalene and  benzene,  of  derivatiyes  of 
(AuwBRs),  A.,  ii,  476. 

as  a  solvent  in  ciyosoopic  determina- 
tions (Ampola  and  Eiicatobi),  A., 
ii,  806. 

action  of  infusion  otRuutUa  deliea  on 
(Bourqublot),  a.,  ii,  66. 

condensation  proiduct  of.  with  formo- 
toluidide,  and  its  piatinocidoride 
(Walthbr),  a.,  i,  242. 

action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
(Gilpin)i  a.,  i,  464. 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii 


Aniline  {phenylamine),  action  of  soda- 
mide  on  (Titherley),  T.,  464  ;  P., 
1887,  45. 
diazotisation  of,  in  presence  of  insuf- 
ficient acid  (Altscbul),  A.,  i,  217. 
diazotisation  of,  by  sUver  nitrite  (von 
Niembntowbki  and  von  Borzkow- 
bki),  a.,  i,  841. 
oxidation  of,  by  chromic  acid  (CoiiLiB), 

T.,  1022. 
eomponnds  of,  with  zinc  and  cadmium 
chlorides,    chromides,   and    iodides 
(Tombbok),  a.,  i,  463. 
salts,  conductivity  of  (von  Nibmbn- 
towski  and  von  Bobzkowski),  A., 
i,  840. 
behaviour  of  hydrochlorides  of  halo- 
gen derivatives  of,  towards  amylic 
nitrite  (Hirbgh),  A.,  i,  407. 
Aniline,    2:4: 6-^'brom-    (Weoschei- 
der),  a.,  i,  476. 
action  of  hvdrochloric  acid  and  of  cu- 
prous chloride  on  (  Wegsohbidbr), 
A.,  i,  657. 
l^chlor•,  preparation  of  (Kehbhann 

and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  27. 
2:4: 6-trichlor-,     action    of    hydro- 
bromic  add  on  (Weoboheideb),  A., 
i,  567,  658. 
8:2:4: 6-chloro^nbrom-  (Wbqbchbi* 

dbr),  a.,  i,  476. 
8:4: 6-chlorodinitro-    (Nietzki   and 

Sohedlbr),  a.,  i,  465. 
o-nitro-,  condensation  of,  with  o-nitro- 
benzylic  chloride  (Paal  and  Krom- 
bchr5dsr),  a.,  i,  116. 
m-nitro-,  preparation  of  (Nietzki  and 

Helbach),  a.,  i,  26. 
O'P'dinitrO'  (Bradley  and  Kniffen), 
A.,  i,  248. 
Aniline-blue)  electrical  convection  of,  in 
solutions  (Picton  and  Lindsr),  T., 
671. 
detection  of,  in  bread  (Yiolette),  A., 
ii,  296. 
Aniliiie-Tu-plMnTlphotphinio  aeid,  and  its 
phenyIicsalt(MiOHAELiBand  Junker), 
A.,  1,48.    . 
Aniliue-S-tnlphonic  aeid,  preparation  of 

(Nietzki  and  Hblbaoh),  A.,  i,  26. 
Aniline-4-inlphoBio  add,  8-nitro-,  prepa- 
ration   of,    and   its    potassium    salt 
(Nietzki  and  Hblbaoh),  A.,  i,  26. 
Aniline-n-tolylpbotphonic  aeid  and  its 
salts  (MioHASUB  and  Olaubitz),  A., 
i,  147. 
Anilino^ft-aoetoaeeMqninoline  and   its 

salts  (Weiobl),  a.,  i,  104. 
a-Anilinoaraehidic  aeid  and  its  anilide 

(Baozewbki),  a.,  i,  12. 
AnUinobensylaoetoaoetic   aeid,   ethylic 
salt  (ScHiFF  and  Bertini),  A.,  1,  298. 

49 
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Anilinoeitraeonanil     (ANscHiJTZ     and 

Mbtiirfbld),  A.»  i,  866. 
iS-AnilinodiearboxjgliLtario  aeid  and  its 

hydrochloride  (Guthzeit),  A.,  i,  532. 
4:8:6  Anilinodinitrobexuoio  aeid  and  its 

sodinm   and    ethylic   salts,  and  the 

coloured  componnds  obtained  by  action 

of  alcoholic  sodinm   ethoxide    on    it 

(Jackson  and  Ittner),   A.»  i,  288, 

882. 
4:8:  S-Anilinoe^nitrotolnene  and  its  tri- 

bromo-  and  nitroso-derivatiyes,  and  the 

coloured  compounds  obtained  by  action 

of  alcoholic  sodinm  ethoxide  on  them 

(Jackson  and  Ittner),  A.,  i,  238,  832. 
AnilinodiphenylpyrroUne  (Enorr  and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  66. 
l-Anilino-S :  6-diphenylpyrroli]ie-8 : 4-di- 

carbozylie  a^  and  its  ethylic  salt 

(Enorr),    A.,    i,    64 ;    (Enorr   and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  66. 
Anilinodiphenylthiobiaioline    and    its 

hydrochloride  (Bubch  and  Riddbr), 

A.,  i,  881. 
AnilJiioethylenedioarbozjlic  acid,ethylic 
salt  of  (GiTTHZBiT),  A.,  i,  582. 
identity  of,   with   ethylic   aniline- 
methylenemalonate  (Claisbn  and 
Hassb),  a.,  i,  696. 
ABilinofttxftmrldihjdrorefloreiiiol  (Vob- 

LANDEE  and  £bio),  a.,  i,  276. 
o-AnUinoc^cZohezanecarbozTlic  acidi 

2 :  ^-dimtto-  and  its  ethylic  salt  (EiN- 

HORN  and  Bull),  A.,  i,  846. 
Anilinomaleindianil,  dilor-  (ANScniiTZ 

and  Beayib),  A.,  i,  865. 
A]iili]iomal«in-j7-tolil,  chlor-  (ANsoHt^TZ 

and  Gusnthbr),  A.,  i,  865. 
Anilinomalonio  aoid,  ethylic  salt,  and 

the  action  of   mercuric   oxide  on  it 

(CuRTiss),  A.,  i,  556. 
2-Anilino-4-meth7l-2-dimeth7lp6nthi- 

aiolino      (n-phenylhexylen'^-tkiocarb- 

amide)  and   its  salts  (Eahan),   A., 

i,495. 
AnilinomAthjlenemalonio  aeid.         See 

Anilinoethylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
S'-Anilino-S'-phenjldihydroquinaiol- 

one-4  (MoGoT),  A.,  i,  490. 
Anilinophenyldihydroreioroinol    (Yor- 

lander),  a.,  i,  278. 
AniUnophenyldihy^broreseroylie  aeid  and 

its  ethylic  salt,  nitrile  and  the  dioxime 

of  the  latter  (Vorlandrr),  A.,  i,  278. 
8' :  2^ :  8- Anilinophenjlmethyldiketohy- 

drindene  (Blank),  A.,  i,  61. 
AnilinophenylmethylthiobiaioliiLe    hy- 
drochloride (BuscH  and  Riddbr,  A., 

i,  881. 
Anilinophenyl-^n^nitropheiiylthiobi- 

aioline  and  its  hydrochloride  (Bvsoh 

and  Kidder),  A.,  i,  381. 


2'-Anilino-3'-phenyl-4'-phenylimi]U>di- 

hydroqninaioline  (McCoy),  A.,  i,  490. 

Anilinophenylityrylthiobiaioline  and  its 

hydrochloride  ( BuscH  and  Riddbr)  A. , 

i,  881. 

Anilinoi80rosi]LdoBe(FiscHERand  Hbpp), 

A.,  i,  171. 
Anilinoisaroiindnline  and  its  salts  (Fis- 
cher and  Hbpp),  A.,  i,  171. 
Anilinothiobiaiole     and     its     acetyl, 
benzoyl,  trimtro-,  and  nitroso-deriTa- 
tives  (y.  Pechmann  and  Nold),  A., 
i,  122. 
<y-Anilinotiglolaetani.    See  a-Methyl-7- 

anilincrotonolactam. 
Anilinoyanillin  (Gassmann),  A.,  i,  848. 
Animal  liqoidi,  estimation  of  sugar  in 

(Rieoler),  a.,  ii,  854. 
Animal  organs,  estimation  of  fats,  fatty 
acids,  soaps,  and  cholesterol  in  (DoR- 
mbyer),  a.,  ii,  196. 
Anisaldehjde,    from    bitter   fennel   oil 

(Tardy),  A.,  i,  578. 
AidfaldehydetrimethjlenetMoiuuide 
aeid  (Michablis  and  Grabntz),  A., 
1,895. 
o-Anisaldoxime,  behaviour  of  benzovl 
derivative  of,  towards  hydrogen  chloride 
(MiNUNNi  and  Yabsalo),  A.,  i,  43. 
Aiiisie  aeetone   from  bitter  fennel  oil 

(Tardy),  A.,  i,  678. 
Anisie  aeid  from  the  hydrolysis  of  apige- 
nin  dimethyl  ether  (Pbrkin),  T., 
814 ;  P.,  1897,  188. 
m-amino-,   and    m-chlor-,  and   their 
methylic  salts  (Auwbbs),  A.,  i,  477. 
(finitro-,  coloured  compound  obtained 
by    action    of     alcoholic    sodium 
ethoxide  on  (Jackson  and  Ittner), 
A.,  i,  882,  888. 
o-Anisidine,  condensation  of,  with  o-nitro- 
benzylic  chloride  (Paal  and  Poller), 
A.,  i,  116. 
p-Aidsidine,    8-nitro-,    preparation    of 
(Rbyerdin),  a.,  i,  27. 
and  its  condensation  with  pyru^-ic 
acid  (HiNSBBRo),  A.,  i,  120. 
o-Anisidine^yndiMOiulphoaie  aeid,  salts 
of  (Hantsch   and  Sohmibdbl),   A., 
i,  185. 
Aniioil  (phenyl  methyl  oaeide),  o-brom- 
ando-chlor-  (Ho8THANn),A.,  i,  476. 
4-brom-,   and   4-chlor-,    nitration   of 

(Rbyerdin),  A.,  i,  21. 
4  : 2-chloronitro-   and    4  : 8-iodonitro- 

(Revbrdin),  a.,  i,  28. 
o-nitro-,   preparation  of  (Paul),  A., 

i,  181. 
m-nitro-,    from    m-nitrodiazobeozene 
nitrate  (Weida),  A.,  i,  268. 
0'    and  J^Ani•oildiaBepheB7l•1Llpheae• 
(Hantzsch  and  Singer),  A.,  i,  228. 
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<h  and  jN Anifoilmlplioiiio  aeids  and  Ani- 

■oildianlphonie   aeid   (Shobbr),    A., 

i,  289. 
Anifonitrile  (Minunni  and  YAsaALo), 

A.,  i,  43. 
Aniayl   ehloromethyl  ketone,    and   its 

^bromo-deriyatiye    (Kunckell    and 

Johannssn),  a.,  i,  522. 
^Aniiylehlorophoiphine,  p^AaiMjltetra- 

ehlorophoiphine,    and    p-AniWlozy- 

oldorophoiphine  (Miohaelib,  Babin- 

EEBON,  Katzbnbtein,  and  Eunz),  A., 

i,  62. 
Anifjl  (fteldoxometliyl  diketone  (Kukc- 

KBLL  and  Johannsen),  A.,  i,  522. 
AnifTldiethylphoiphine    and    its    eth- 

iodide,  ethochloride,  methiodide,  and 

methochloride  (Michaelib,  Rabiner- 

BON,  Katzbnbtein  and  Kunz),  A., 

i,  52. 
S'-o-AniirrldilijdToqninaioliiie    and  its 

salts  (Paal  and  Poller),  A.,  i,  117. 
S'-i^-Aiiiiyldiliydroqiunaioline  and   its 

salts  (Paal and  Sohillino),  A.,  i,  117. 
Aniijldiliydroreioreinol  and  its  dioxime 

(YoRLANDBR  and  Erio),  a.,  i,  275. 
AidsyldiliTdroreBoroylie    aeid,    ethylic 

salt  of  (Vorlander),  A.,  i,  276. 
Anifylideneoampkor,      crystftllographic 

properties  of  (Mimouin),  A.,  i,  164. 
Aidfylidenemetliyl    tM>-propyl    ketone 

( VorlAnder and  Hobohm),  A.,  i,  286. 
j^-Anisylphosphinie  add  and  its   salts, 

and  pnenymydrazide,  anhydride,  and 

nitTo-deriyatiye(MiOHAELiB,  Rabiner- 

80K,  Katzbnbtein,  and  Kunz),  A., 

i,  52. 
p-Anisylphofphinona  add  and  its  lead 

salt  and  phenylhydrazide  (Micmaelib, 

Rabinbrbon,      Katzbnstbin,      and 

Kunz),  A.,  i,  62. 
S'-o-Anisyltetrahydroqninaioline  (Paal 

and  Poller),  A.,  i,  117. 
S'-p-Anisyltetrahydroqninaioline  (Paal 

and  Schilling),  A.,  i,  118. 
Ankirite  from  Bavaria  (Sandbbroer), 

A.,  ii,  410. 
Annnal  Oenend  Meeting,  T.,  691 ;  P., 

1897,  80. 
Anorthite,  constitation  of  (Clarke),  A., 

ii,  51. 
Attortliito  from  the  Hamblen  Co.,  Tenn., 

meteorite  (Merrill),  A.,  ii,  68. 
Anthophyllite,  asbestifonn  (Merrill), 

A.,  u,  412. 
Antluraeene,    absorption    spectnun    of 

(Pauer),  a.,  ii,  893. 
Ant]iraeen»>l-earbozylio  add,  and  its 

amide  (Grabbb and  Blumbntbld),  A., 

i,  427. 
Anthraeite  from  Bohemia  (Katzbr),  A., 

ii,  267. 


Anthragallol,  amino-,  a-,  0-,  and  ifr-nitro- 
and  tribenzoyl  derivatives  of  (Bamber- 
ger and  Bock),  A.,  i,  676. 
Anthranilio  aeid  {o-aminobenzoie  aeid), 
m-nitro-,    preparation    of    (Rupe), 
A.,  i,  417. 
thiocarbamide  ethylic  salt  of  (Rupe), 
A.,  i,  417. 
Anthraqninone,  1 -amino-  (Grabbb  and 
Blumenfeld),  a.,  i,  427. 
1 :  i'-dinitro;  reiduction  of,  and  con- 
version   into    a-    and    iS-diamino- 
dihydroxyanthraquinones  (Schmidt 
and  Gattbrmann),  A.,  i,  196. 
Anthraqninone  •  1  -  earboz^lio        aoid, 
raetliylic  salt,    and    amide    (Grabbb 
and  Blumenfeld),  A.,  i,  427. 
Anthraqninonemononreine,  o^initro-deri- 
vative,  and  oxinie  of  (Grimaldi),  A., 
i,  676. 
Anthrarufln,  dufhamino-  (Schmidt  and 

Gattbrmann),  A.,  i,  197. 
Afitjiya-g^  inocniation  for,  and  bacillus 
of   (Pasteur  Leot.),  T.,  786,  740; 
P.,  1897,  80. 
AnthrazoUte,    from    Labrador   (Hoff- 
mann), A.,  ii,  104. 
Anthyllia  vulneraria  L,,  action  of  nodule 
bacteria  on  (Nobbe  and  Hiltner), 
A.,  ii,  64. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Antiar-redn,    Antiarigenin,    Antiarin 

(KiLiANi),  A.,  i,  91,  92. 
Antiarol  (1:3:4:  b-hydroxytrbnethooey- 
benzene)   and   its   benzoyl    derivative 
(KiLiANi),  A.,  i,  91. 
Antiaronie  aeid,  and  a  lactone  from  it 

(KiLiANi),  A.,  i,  92. 
Antiaroae  (Kiliani),  A.,  i,  92. 
AfUiaria  toxiearia,  constituents  of  the 

sap  of  (Kiliani),  A.,  i,  91. 
Antimonito.     See  Stibnite. 
Antimony  alloys  with  copper,  melting 
point  curve  of  (Lb  Chatelier),  A., 
11,204. 
with  copper,  silver,  and  tin,   definite 
compounds  contained  in  (Charpt), 
A.,  li,  406. 
with  silver  and  with  zinc,   freezing 
points  of  (Hetcock  and  Neville), 
A.,  ii,  246. 
Antimony  rubidium  chlorides    (Wells 
andFooTB),  A.,  ii,  561. 
tetrojidey  decomposition  of,    by  heat 

(Baubiony),  a.,  ii,  322. 
^risulphide,    crystalline    (Long),   A., 
ii,  43. 
action  of  gaseous  hydrogen  bromide 
and  hydrogen  chloride  on(KELLBT 
and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  406. 
thioantimonions    aeidi,      potassium 
salts  of    (Povobt),    A.,    ii,    499; 

49—2 
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silver   salts  of  (Sohmxrlad),  A., 
ii,  500. 
Antimony  thioantimoniteB,  mineral,  con- 
stitution    of     (BUTITEBANU),      A., 
ii,  562. 
antinioniotnngttie  aeid  (Hallopeau), 
A.,  it,  179. 
Antimony,   detection,  estimation,  and 
separation  of: — 
detection  of,  by  Reinsch's  test  (Hows 

and  Mbbtins),  A.,  ii,  844. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  the  noble 

metals  (Vanino),  A.,  ii,  604. 
reaction  with  nitro8o-i3-naphthol  (BuR- 

OA88),  A.,  ii,  163. 
estimation  of,  as  tetrozide  (Baubignt), 

A.,  ii,  851. 
estimation  of,   in  commercial  copper 
(Hollaed),  A.,  ii,  190  : (Murmann), 
A.,  ii,  347. 
separation  of  metals  from  (Moybr), 

A.,  ii,  484. 
separation  of  arsenic  from  (Piloty  and 

Stock),  A.,  ii,  482. 
separation  of  copper  from  (Hollard), 

A.,  ii,  161. 
separation  of  tellarinm  from  (Muth- 
MANN  and  Sohr5dbr),  A.,  ii,  468. 
Antimony  ochre,  from  Quebec  (Hoff- 
mann), A.,  ii,  103. 
Antipyrine       {l-phenyldirMihylpyrazol- 
one),  action  of  methylic  and  eihylic 
iodides  on  (Knorr),  A.,  i,  108. 
condensation  of,  with  benzoic  chloride 

(Knorr  and  Rabb),  A.,  i.  110. 
condensation  of,  with    formaldehyde 

(Maroourt),  A.,  i,  298. 
constitution   of    the    compounds   of, 

with  phenols  (Patein),  A.,  i,  297. 
benzochloride  (Knorr  and  Rabb),  A., 

i,  110. 
^-alkyliodides.     See  5 : 1 : 8-methoxy- 
phenylmethylpyrazole,   alkyliodides 
of. 
estimation  of  (Kippenbebobe),    A., 
ii,  292. 
Antipyrine,   4-amino-,    and    its    salts 
(KNOEEandGEUTHBE),  A  ,  i,  112. 
and    its    formyl,    acetyl,  and    di- 
benzovl,    benzylidene,    hydroxy- 
benzylidene    and    m-nitrobenzyl- 
idene    derivatives   (Knobe    and 
Stolz),  a.,  i,  112. 
nitroso-,    reduction   of,    and    hydro- 
chloride of  (Knorr  and  Geuthbe), 
a.,  i,  112. 
Antipyrincaso-iS-naphthol  (Knobe  and 

Oeuthrr),  A  ,  i,  112. 
Antipyrylcarbamide  (Knobe  and  Stolz), 

A.,  i.  112. 
Antiseptics,    growth    of    bacteria    in 
(Bokoent),  a.,  ii,  879. 


Antitoxin,    diphtheria    (Beodib),    A., 

u,  879. 

Apatite,    formula   of  (RAinrBLSBBEo), 

A.,  ii,  561. 

from  Montebras  (Carnot),  A.,  ii,  106. 

Apeponin  (Jbssbn-Hansbn),  A.,  ii,  582. 

Apihi,  the  purification  of  (Peekin),  T., 

806. 
Apigenin,  preparation,  properties,  con- 
stitution, derivatives,  and  decompo- 
sition products ;  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  (Pebkin),  T.,  806,  817 ;  P., 
1887,  54,  188. 
comparative  dyeing  experiments  with 

(Pebkin),  T.,  818 ;  P.,  1807, 188. 
dimethyl  ether  and  diethyl  ether,  pre- 
paration and  properties  of,  and  their 
acetyl  derivatives  (Peekin),T.,  815 ; 
P.,  1897.  138. 
Apigenin,  <2ibrom-  (Perkin),  T.,  808; 

P.,  1807,  54. 
Apomorphine,  detection  of  (Jawoeow- 

8Ki),  a.,  ii,  610. 
Apophyllite,  constitution  of'(CLAEKB), 

A.,  ii,  52. 
Aposafiranine,  diazotisation  of  (Kbhe- 

mann),  a.,  i,  107. 
Apium  petro9elium,  the  glucoside  from 

(Pebkin).  T.,  805  ;  P.,  1807,  58. 
Aquamarine,  transparency  of,  for  Ront- 

gen  rays  (Doeltee),  A.,  ii,  470. 
Arabinose,  action  of  heat  on  an  aqueous 
solution     of     (Bbbthelot      and 
AndeA),  a.,  i,  185. 
action  of  alcohol  on  aqueous  solutions 

of  (Taneet),  a.,  i,  8P2. 
action  of  alkalis   on  (Framm),    A., 

i,  5. 
action    of    hydrazine     hydrate     on 

(Davidis),  a.,  i,  5. 
action  of  hydrochloric  and  of  phos- 
phoric acids  on  (Bbbthelot  and 
AndeA),  a.,  i,  185. 
various  hydrazonee  of  (van   Ekbn- 

8TBIN  and  DE  Bbutn),  a.,  i,  41. 
estimation  of,    by   means  of  iodine 

(RoifiJN),  A.,  u,  466. 
separation  of  galactooe  from  (Subab- 
CHow),  A.,  i,  311. 
/3-Arabinose  (Tanret),  A.,  i,  892. 
Arabinosealdaiine  (Davidis),  A.,  i,  5. 
Arabinosebenihydrailde,  melting  point 
of  (Davidib),  A.,i,  5. 
and  the  action    of  benzaldehyde   on 
it  (SuBAfiOHOW),  A.,  i,  811. 
AraecUi  Jahorandi,  new  alkaloids  from 
(Petit  and  Polonowskt),  A.,  i,  588. 
Araehidic  aeid,  its  amide,  anilide,  and 
a-amino-     and     a-iodo-derivatives 
(Baozewski),  a.,  i,  11,  12. 
o-brom-,  and  its  methylic  and  ethylle 
salts  (Baozewski),  A.,  i,  11. 
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ArMhidio  aeid,  a-cyan-,  and  the  action 

of  potash  on  it  (Bagzewski),  A.,  i,  12. 

ArMhif  meal,  detection  of,  in  chocolate 

(BiLTEBTBT),  A.,  ii,  529. 
Aragoiiite    from    the    AuBtrian    Alps 
(Wbinsohenk),  a.,  ii,  270. 
influence   of    proMore,    temperature, 
and  concentration  on  the  formation 
of(ADLBK),  A.,  ii,  662. 
Arhaein,  separation  of,  from  spermatozoa 

(Mathbwb),  a.,  ii,  672. 
Areooline   methiodide  (Willstattib), 

A.,  i,  886. 
Aifine  {Quiroai's  arginiiie),  from  the 

aigine  tree  (Qitirooa),  A.,  i,  448. 
Arffiiine,  occurrence  of,   in  heet-juice 

(Von  Lippmann),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Argol,  estimation  of,  in  wines  (Qai^tibb), 

A.,  ii,  289. 

Argon,  distrihntion-of,  in  the  atmosphere 

(Sghlosing),  a.,  ii,  96. 

separation  of,  from   the   atmosphere 

(Eatlbioh),  T.,  184  ;  P.,  1897. 18. 

quantity  of,  in  the  gas  from  the  Bath 

springs  (Raylbioh),  A.,  ii,  816. 
in  mineral    waters    of    Bagnoles    de 
rOme  (BovcHABD  and  Dbsobez), 
A.,  ii,  148. 
in  firedamp  and  gas  from  the  Roche- 
belle  coal  seam  (Schi/bsino),   A., 
ii,  46. 
from  a  spring   near   Vienna    (Bah- 

bbbgeb),  a,  ii,  109. 
an     allotropic     form     of     nitrogen 

(Braumeb),  a.,  ii,  269. 
spectra  of  (Tbowbbisgb  and  RicH- 
ABDs),  A.,  ii,  199 ;  (Looktbb),  A., 
ii,  298. 
density  of  (Lbduo),  A.,  ii,  140. 
attempts    to   produce   compounds  of 

(Ramsat  and  Collib),  A.,  ii,  816. 
action  of  the  silent   discharge  on  a 
mixtureofben2eneand(BBBTHBLOT), 
A.,i,  880;  A.,  ii,  209. 
combination  of,  with  water  (Yillabd), 

A.,  ii,  81. 
amount  of,  in  the  blood  (RtoMABD 

and  ScBLCBsmo),  A.,  ii,  278. 
non-occurrence    of,    in    hssmoglobin 
(Zalbbki),  a.,  ii,  384. 
AriMTum  tulgare,  active  principles  of 
(Ghauliaoubt,  HAbbbt,  and  Hbim), 
A.,  i,  678. 
Aristol.    See  Thymol,  iodo-. 
AroitUcBf  active  principles   of    (Chau- 
LiAOVBT,  HAbbbt   and    Hbim),    A., 
i,  678. 
Arsenic,    native,     from     Japan,    kc., 
(Fbenzbl),  a.,  ii,  266. 
atomic     weight     of     (Hibbs),      A., 

ii,  408. 
freeiBg  ammonia  and  ammonium  sul- 


phide   from     (Habrrmann),     A., 
u,  384. 
Arienie  compounds  on  wall  paper,  &c., 
action  of  bacteria  on  (Emmbrlimo  ; 
Gosio),  A.,  ii,  114,  881. 
poisoning      by     fabrics      containing 
(Emhbruno),  a.,  ii,  114. 
Arsenie  oxides : — 
arsenions  anhydride,  molecular  weight 
of,  at  high  temperatures  (  Biltz), 
A.,  u,  246. 
action  of  chromic  anhydride  on 
(Browning),  A.,  ii,  78. 
acid,  estimation  of,  in  presence  of 
iron  (Browning),  A.,  ii,  78. 
aneniouB  acids,   thio-,  silver  salts   of 

(SOMMBRLAD),  A.,  ii,  600. 
sulpharsenites,    mineral,    constitution 

of  (Buturbanu),  a.,  ii,  662. 

arsenic  add,   estimation  of,  volume- 

trically  (Christbnsbn),  A.,  ii,  282. 

arsenic  acid,  seleno-,  sodiam  salt  (Wbin- 

LAND  and  Rumpf),  A.,  ii,  267. 

selenothio-,  sodium  salts  of  (Mbs- 

singbb),  a.,  ii,  814. 
telluro-,   salts  of   (Wbinland  and 

RuMpr),  A.,  i,  268. 
thio-,    salts   of   (Wbinland    and 
Rumpf),  A.,  ii,  267. 
mtmoselenide    (Szarvast),    A., 

u,  406. 
selenides     and     sulphides,     vaDour, 
densities   of  (Szarvast  and  Mbs- 
sinobb),  a.,  ii,  404. 
trisulphide,  electrical  convection  of,  in 
solutions  (PiuTON  and  Lindbr), 
T.,  671. 
action  of  gaseous  hydrogen  bromide 
on    (Kbllby   and   Smith),    A., 
ii,  406. 
Arsenie,  idstection,    estimation,    and 
eeparatioB  of— 
detection  of  (Dinklbb),  A.,  ii,  696. 
detection  of,  by  Reinsch's  test  (Howe 

and  Hebtins),  A.,  ii,  344. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  the  noble 

metals  (Vanino),  A.,  ii,  604. 
nitroso-/3-naphthol    as  a  reagent    for 

(BuROAss),  A.,  ii,  168. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Szar- 
vast), A.,  ii,  169. 
estimation  of,   in  commereial  copper 
(Uotxard),  A.,ii,  190;  (Murmann), 
A.,  ii,  347. 
separation  of  metals  from  (Moteb), 

A.,  ii,  484. 
separation  of  antimony  from  (Pilott 

and  Stock),  A.,  ii,  482. 
separation  of  vanadium  from  (Pibld 
and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  484. 
Artemiiin,  constitution  of  (JatfA),  A. 
i,  629. 
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Arum  macuUUum  and  A,  iteUicum,  aotiye 
principles  of  (Chatjliaoust,  H^bibrt, 
Hbim),  a.,  i,  678. 
Asafoetida  amygdoMdes^  com  position  of, 

(Polasek),  a.,  i,  860. 
AMureBinotannol,  properties  of,  and  its 

derivatives  (Polasek),  A<,  i,  860. 
AsbeBtifom  minerals   (Merrill),  A., 

ii,  412. 
Asbestos,  (Merrill),  A.,  ii,  412. 
from  Corsica  (Obls),  A.,  ii,  68. 
Asparagine,  action  of  alkali  hypobromite 
on  (VAN  Dam),  A.,  i,  601. 
the  alum  of  (Orloff),  A.,  i,  448. 
the  derivation  of,  in  plants  (Suzuki), 

A.,  ii,  277. 
the  production  of,  in  starved  leaves 

(Miyaohi),  a.,  ii,  278. 
the    conversion  of,   into    proteids    in 
plants    (Kosutant),    A.,   ii,   116 ; 
(Suzuki),  A.,  ii,  277. 
nutritive  value  of,  for  fungi  and  plants 
(Nakamura),  a*,  ii,  276,  276. 
/3-Asparagine,  pseudoracemism  of  (Kip- 
PINO  and  Pope),  T.,  1001 ;  P.,  1807, 
136. 
Aspartie  aeid,  rotatory  power  of  (Cook), 

A.,  ii,  169. 
i-Aspartic  acid,  synthesis  of  (Pasteur 

Lect.),  T.,  704. 
Aspergilltia  flavatcens,  selective  nutrition 

of  (Pfeffer),  a.,  ii,  224. 
AsperyUlusfumigatus,  action  of  gnaiacol 
on     (Boulanger-Daussb),    A., 
ii,  614. 
nutrition  of  (Pfeffer),  A.,  ii,  224. 
AspergUlua  niger,  action  of,  on  various 
nitrogenous  subetances(WEHMER), 
A.,  ii,  428. 
action  of  sugars  on  the  formation  of 
diastase  by  (Pfeffer),  A.,  ii,  613. 
efifect  of  ammonium  nitrate  on  the 
growth  of  (Tan ret).  A.,  ii,  164, 
838. 
selective   nutrition    of   (Pfeffer), 

A.,  ii,  228. 
hydrolysis    of    melezitose    by    the 
ferment    of    (Bourquelot    and 
H^ribsey),  a.,  ii,  223. 
Aspergillus    ortzoB,    nutritive   value    of 
various  substances  for  (Nakamura), 
A.,  ii,  276. 
Aspergillus,    variety     of,    from     hops 

(Behrens),  a.,  ii,  840. 
Asphaltie  rooks,  estimation  of  the  amount 
of    asphaltum    in    (Meunier),     A., 
ii,  601. 
Asphaltum,  origin  of  (Meunier),  A., 
ii,  501. 
from  Trinidad  (Peckham  and  Linton), 

A.,  ii,  47. 
analysis  of  (Linton),  A.,  ii,  79. 


Asphjrzia,   causes    of    (Haldank   and 

LoRRAiN  Smith),  A.,  ii,  218. 
Association   in    homogeneous    liqnidsy 
determination    of    the    degree     of 
(Traube),  a.,  ii,  206. 
molecular,    and    rotatory    power    of 
optically       active        compouods 
(Crompton),  T.,  960  ;  P.,  1897, 
111. 
dielectric     constant,      dissociating 
power,  and  osmotic  pressure,  oon> 
nection  of  (Crompton),  T.,  948  ; 
P.,  1807, 110. 
of  liquids  and  their  power  of  disso- 
ciating electrolytes  (Dutoit  and 
Aston),  A.,  ii,  646. 
and  heats  of  neutralisation  of  acids 
and  bases  (Crompton),  T.,  951 ; 
P.,  1897,  111. 
influence  of,    on  the  molecular  co- 
volumes  of  liquids  (Traube),  A. , 
ii,  478. 
Astragalus   oroboides.    See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  superposition 
of  the  optical  efifects  of  (Frankland 
and  Price),  T.,  266  ;  P.,  1897,  9. 
Atazite   group  of  meteorites  (CohsnX 

A.,  ii,  416. 
Atlasite  from  Chili  (Autbnrieth),  A., 

ii,  661. 
Atmospheric  air,  crittcal  data  of,  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  corresponding 
states  (Amaoat),,  A.,  ii,  364. 
composition  of  (Leduc),  A.,  ii,  140. 
distribution    of   argon    in    (Schixbs- 

INO),  A.,  ii,  96. 
carbonic    oxide    in  (PIaldane),    A., 

i,74. 
carbonic   anhydride   in   (Letts    and 
Blake),  P.,  1896, 192  ;  (Williams), 
A.,    ii,    406;     (Rosenthal),    A., 
ii,  616. 
nitrites  in  (Defren),  A.,  ii,  94,  140. 
oxygen  in  (Kreidek),  A.,  ii,  229. 
ozone  in,  on  Mont  Blanc  (Thierry), 

A.,  ii,  268. 
respired,  vegetation  in  (Mangin)^  A., 
ii,  116. 
Atomic     weights,     grouping     of    the 
(Delauny),  a.,  11,  98. 
of  the  elements,  relations  between  the 

(Rydbero;  Lorenz),  A.,  ii,  899. 
published  in   1896,   and  recalculated 
from  all  available  data  (Clarke),  A., 
ii,  261. 
unit   of    (Seubert),    A.,    ii,    187 ; 
(Kuster),  a.,  ii,  482;  (Brauner), 
A.,  ii,  482. 
Atomic  weight  of  arsenic  (Hibbs),  A., 
ii,  408. 
of  cadmium  (Hardin),  A.,  ii,  488. 
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Atomic  weigbt  of  carbon  (Soott),  T., 

650  ;  P.,  IWr,  70. 
of   cerium    (Wtbouboff   and    VeR' 

NEUIL),  A.,  ii,  492. 
of  chlorine  (Lbduo),  A.,  ii,  549. 
of  magnesinm  (Richards  and  Parker), 

A.,  ii,  83. 
of  mercury  (Hardin),  A.,  ii,  483. 
of  nitrogen   (Hibbs),   A.,    ii,    408 ; 

(Leduo),  a.,  ii,  549. 
of    silver   (Hardin),    A.,    ii,     483 ; 

(Lbduc),  a.,  ii,  549. 
Atranorio  aoid,  occurrence  of,  in  various 

lichens  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  256  ;  (Zopf), 

A.,  i,  486. 
occurrence  of,  in  /3-usnic  acid  (Hesse), 

A.,  i,  256. 
action  of  water  on  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  868. 
Atraaorin  (PcUernd's  cUranoriccicid),  con- 
stitution of,  and  identity  with  parmelin 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  681. 
Atranorinio  aeid,  from  action  of  acetic 

acid  on  atranoric  acid  (Hesse),  A., 

i,  256. 
preparation  of  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  868. 
AtTanorisio  aeid  (Patemb's),  identity  of, 

with  physciol  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
Atrarie  aeid,  preparation  of  (Zopf),  A., 

i,  868. 
identity    of,    with     physcianin    and 

oeratophyllin  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  256, 

681. 
Atrooiiie,   physical   properties  of,   pure 

(Qadamer),  A.,  i,  182. 
auribroniide,  and  hydrobromide  gold 

chloride,  the  formation  and  proper- 
ties of  (JOWETT),  T.,  681. 
stearate,    chemical    and    therapeutic 

properties  of  (Zanardi),  A.,  i,  808. 
reason    for    the    similarity    of    the 

physiological  action  of,  and  homatro- 

pine  (Msrlino),  A.,  i,  499. 
detection  of  (Hilobr  and  Jansen), 

A.,  ii,  486. 
AtraseLne,  presence  of,   in   commercial 

scopolamine  (Sohhidt),  A.,  i,  885. 
Anarbaehite,  constitution  of  (Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  52. 
Augite,  constitution  of  (Clarke),  A., 

ii.  52. 
artificial  (Doelter),  A.,  ii,  54,  829. 
from  the  Auvergne  ((3onnard),  A., 

ii,  270. 
from  Madras  (Holland),  A.,  ii,  508. 
from  Montana (Pirsson),  A.,  ii,  458. 
from  New  York  (Ries),  A.,  ii,  568. 
titaniferous,    action   of    hydrochloric 

acid  on  (Lord),  A.,  ii,  147. 
Anffito-andeiitei     from     Asia     Minor 

(Washington),  A.,  ii,  216. 
y-Auraaine.    Seep-Diketohoxahydrotetr- 


Azinite   from  Sweden  (Sjogren),    A., 
ii,  828. 
constitution  of  (Sjogren),  A.,  ii,  828. 
fusion    products   of  (Doelter),   A., 
ii,  329. 
Aiiniidas.    See  Azoimides. 
Aiunidobonione,  nitro-  [N :  NH  :  K0,= 
2:8:5],  oftnitro-  and  1 : 8-nitramino- 
(NiETZKi  andHAOENBACH),A.,  i,  278. 
Aiimidonaphthaphenaiiao  (Zincke  and 

Koaok),  a.,  i,  856. 
AiimidO'/S-naphthMuinol,    hydrochlor- 
ide (Zincke  and  Noack),  A.,  i,  856. 
Aiimido-iS-naphthaqaiiiOBe  (Zinoke  and 

Noack),  A.,  i,  856. 
Aline    dyea,    oxidation   of  leuco-com- 

pounds  of  (Green),  P.,  1896,  226. 
AiobenieiLe,  from  phenylhydrazine  and 
bleaching  powder   (Bruniosr   and 
Pelbt),  a.,  i,  217. 
yapour   pressures   and  osmotic  pres- 
sures of  ethereal  soUitions  of  (Notes 
and  Abbot),  A.,  ii,  895. 
Aioboniene,    amino-,    mercnrochloride 

(Hantzsoh  and  Pbrkin),  A.,  i,  465. 
m-  and  p-Asobonioie  aeida,  formation 

of(L6B),  A.,  i,  882. 
Aaooamphanone  (Rimini),  A.,  i,  90. 
Aio-oompoundi,  formation  of,  by  electro- 
lytic reduction  (LdB),  A.,  i,  831. 
Aio-oompounds.    See  preceding  entries, 
and  also : — 
Antipyriue-aso-ZS-naphthol. 
Benzenearimine. 
Benzeneazoaminonaphthalenesulpho- 

nicacid. 
Benzeneazoanisoil. 
Benzeneazodeoxybenzoin. 
Benzeneazoffuaiacol. 
Benzeneazohydroxybenzoic  acid. 
Benzeneazohydroxynaph  thalenesul  - 

phonic  acid. 
Benzeneazonaphthacetol. 
Benzeneazonaphthalenesulphonic  acid. 
BenzeneazophenetoiL 
Benzeneazophenol. 
Benzeneazoisopropylene. 
BenzeneazoTeratrole. 
Benzenediazoic  add. 
BenzenediazophenyldihydroresorcinoL 
Benzenediazophenyldihydroresorcylic 

acid. 
BenzenediazophenyldihydroresoTcylo- 

nitrile. 
Benzenediazophenylsolphone. 
Benzenediazotic  acid. 
Benzovldiazobenzene. 
Benzyl-azo-a-benzylnaphthylamine. 
BisDhenylmethylpyrazoloneazodi- 

pnenyL 
Cotoinazobenzene  and  ootoinazotoluene 
0-  and  jh. 
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Aio-eompounds.    See  :— 
DiazoantipyriQeaminobenzene. 
Diazoantdpynne  chloride. 
DiazobenzeDo. 

Diazobenzeneacetoaoetic  acid. 
Diazobenzene  methylic  ether. 
Diazobenzene-ethane. 
Diazobenzeneforfuryldihydroresorci- 

nol. 
Diazobenzoic  acid  phenylsulphone. 
Diazohydroxyphenylosotriazole. 
Diazomethane. 
DiazophenyloBotriazole. 
Diazotoluene. 

0-Diazo-m-tolaeiieBtilphonic  acid. 
Dibenzenylazoxime. 
Diphenyldibenzylidenehydrotetr- 

azone. 
eydo-Diphen^ltetrazoliumchloridecar- 

boxylic  acid. 
DiBazobenzeneapigenin. 
EthozyazobenzeneidisulphoDic  acid. 
eyelo-  Formazylf oimic  acid. 
OuaiaooldiB-azobenzene. 
Eetazocamphadione. 
Maclurinazobenzene. 
Methylaminocarbonylazobenzene . 
Naphthalenediazoic  acid. 
a-Naphthalenediazophenylsnlphone. 
/S-NaphtholazobenzylaDilme. 
fi-  Naph  thol-o-azobenzyl-/3-phenodi- 

hydrotriazine. 
/S-Naphtholazobenzylphenylnitros- 

amme. 
/3-Naphtholazobenzylthiotetrahydro- 

qoinazoline. 
/S-Naphtholazobenzyl-O'tolylnitros- 

amioe. 
Phenetolazophenol. 
/3-PhenylazocTotonic  acid. 
Phenylazonaphthol. 
iS-Phenylazouovaleric  acid. 
Phenylmethylpyrazolone-4-azobenz- 

ene. 
Phloretindisazobenzene. 
Phloretindisazotoluene,  o-  and  p-. 
Phloroglucinolazobenzene. 
Phloroelucinoldiazobenzeneazo-m- 

nitrooenzene. 
Phloroglucinoltriaazobenzene. 
Phloroglucinol-o-trisazoaniBoil. 
Tolueneazophenol. 
.  Toluenediazoic  acids. 
jD-Toluenediazophenylstdphone. 
p-Tolylazo-a-naphthy  lamine. 
TriphenylmethaDeazobenzene. 
Aiohtmipinimide  (Claus  and  Psbdabi), 

A.,  i,  849. 
Aiolmidei,  historical  account  of  (Will- 

gerodt),  a.,  i,  618. 
^-Aioiiiiides  (Willoerodt),    A.,  i,  618. 
nitroso-  (Willobrodt),  A.,  i,  518. 


aa-  and  iS/S-Aionaphthaleaes,  from  the 

corresponding  naphthalenediazo- 

sulphonic     acids     (Haktzsch     and 

Sohmibdbl),  a.,  i,  186. 
AionitioBO-deriyatiyeB    (Willobrodt), 

A.,  i,  618. 
Aioninm  dyes,  oxidation  of  lenco-com- 

poonds  of  (Grbbk),  P.,  1886,  226. 
Aio-opianie  add,    and    its   salts   and 

phenylhydrazide(CLAns  andPRBDARi), 

A.,  i,  349. 
Aso-opianie  anhydroaeetate  (Glaus  and 

Predari),  a.,  i,  849. 
i^Azozyb^nlaldehyd6  and  its   phenyl* 

hydiazone  (Eirpal),  A.,  i,  620. 
Aioz7bensene,  ^ctichlor-   (Ebhrmank 

and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  27. 
o-Aiozybsnioie  aeid,  formation  of  (Lob), 

A.,  i,  882. 
j'-Aiozybensoioaoid  (Eirpal),  A.,  i,  620. 
Asozy-eomponnds,  formation  of  (Lob), 

A.,  i,  881). 


Babinfftonite,  from  Massachusetts  (Embb- 

SON),  A.,  ii,  666. 
Bacillus  arUhracis,  action  of  reagents  on, 
(Paul  and  Eronio),  A.,  ii,  166. 

boocoprictu,  isolation  of,  from  cow- 
excrement  (Emmbrling),  a.,  ii,  118. 

btUylicua,   isolation  of,  from   hay 
(Emhbrung),  a.,  ii,  222. 

lupuliperda  (Behrens),  A.,  ii,  116, 
840. 

myeoides,  occurrence  of,  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  grass  (Emmbruno), 
A.,  ii,  679. 

nodule-,  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by 
(MAzi),  A.,  u,  460. 
Baeteria,   the    behayiour    of,    towards 
Tarious  chemical  reagents  (Paul  and 
ERdNiG),  A.,ii,  166. 

growth  of,  on  antiseptics  (BoKORmr), 
A.,  ii,879. 

passage  of,  through  membranes  im- 
permeable to  colloids  (Hbmsen),  a., 
li,  882. 

presence  of,  in  fresh  eggs  (Nuttall 
and  Thierfbldrr),  A.,  ii,  670. 

nodule-,   inoculation   of   Leguminotx 

with    (NoBBB  and   Hiltneb),  A., 

u,  64. 

SticieruMn  eoli  commune,  from  hone-dung 

(BuRRi  and  Stutzer),  A.,  ii,  114. 

presence  of,  in  the  human  stomach 

(Strauss),  A.,  ii,  419. 

denUrificans  I.  and  II.  from  horse- 
dunf,  action  of,  on  nitrates  and 
nitrites  (BuRRi  and  Stutsbb),  A., 
ii,  114. 
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BaeUriufn  megcUhermm,  action  of  sugars 
on    the    formation   of  diastase  by 
(PrEFFSK)i  A.,  ii,  518. 
suUUis,  nutrition  of  (Pfbffbr),  A., 
ii,  224. 
Balance  Sheet  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
March  27th,  1897,  T.,  600. 
of  the  Research  Fnnd,  March  27th, 
1897,  T.,  602. 
Balfam,  white   Pern  (Osrmavn),  A., 

ii,  185. 
Ifaytigenetin,    from   action  of  sodium 
hydroxide  on  baptigenin   (Gortbb), 
A.,  i,  627. 
Baptt^eain  and  its  acetyl  and  benzoyl 

denTatiyes  (Gorter),  A.,  i,  627. 
Baptin  (Gortbb),  A.,  i,  627. 
Baptiaia,    occurrence    of     cytisine     in 
various     species    of     (Pluqor    and 
Rauwerda),  a.,  ii,  186. 
Baptina  Hndoriat  composition  of   the 

root  of  (Gortbb),  A.,  i,  627. 
Baptinn,  properties  of,  hydrolysis  of,  and 
its     di'     and     tri-bromo-derivatiYes 
(Gorter),  A.,  i,  627. 
Baptltoziiie,  identity  of,  with  cytisine 

(Gortbb),  A.,  i,  627. 
Baribiturio    add,  nitro-,   ionisation  of 
solutions  of,  and  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  barium  salt  of  (Hollemak), 
A.,  i,  699. 
Barium,    occurrence    of,    in     common 
minerals  (Hartley  and  Ramaoe), 
T.,  538  ;  P.,  IWL  11. 
thioarsenates        (Wbinlanb        and 

RUMFP),  A.,  ii,  258. 
pyrothioarsenothiomolybdate    (Wein- 

LAiTD  and  SoMMBB),  A.,  ii,  556. 
carbonate,    precipitation    of   dextrin 
and  otiier  organic  substances  by, 
(Laohaud),  a.,  ii,  445. 
chlorate,  crystallography  of  (Eaklr), 

A.,  ii,  22. 
chloride,   refractive   powers   of  solid 
and  dissolved   (Gladstone  and 
Hibbbrt),  T.,  825. 
freezing  point  and  concentration  of 
the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
(de  Coppbt),  a.,  ii,  805. 
ciystallisation    of     supersaturated 
solutions    of     (Ostwald),     A., 
ii,  809. 
permanganate,     crystaUography      of 

(Eaklb),  a.,  ii,  22. 
nickelite  (Dufau),  A.,  ii,  100. 
nitrate,    freezing     point    and     con- 
centration of  the  saturated  aqueous 
solution   of    (db    Coppbt),    A., 
ii,  805. 
and    lead    nitrate    and    formates, 
solubility  of  isomorphous  mixtures 
of  (FOCK),  A.,  ii,  480. 


Barium,  oxide,  influence  of,  on  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
(Berthblot),  a.,  ii,  548. 

tri-  and  t^^rametaphosphimatos 
(Stokbs),  a.,  ii,  28. 

potassium  silicates  (Dvboin),  A., 
u,  96. 

silicotungstates  (Wtbuboff),  A., 
ii,176. 

sulphate,  melttng  points  of  mixtures 
of  sodium  sulphate  and  (Ch  atblier), 
A.,  ii,  135. 

thiosnlphate  as  basis  for  iodimetry 
(MuTNiANSKi),  A.,  ii,  342. 

sulphomolybdate  (EioeBNHEiM),  A., 
ii,  497. 

nitrohydroxylamine     (Anoeli),     A., 
ii,  24. 
Barium,  deteetion  and  estimation  of— 

precipitation  of,  by  sulphuric  acid 
(Foulk),  a.,  ii,  189. 

estimation  of  (Edmunds),  A.,  ii,  123. 
Barium-aaerthite  from  Sweden  (Sj5o- 

REN),  A.,  ii,  411. 
Barley,  the  enzyme  of  (Reinitzbb),  A., 
ii,  88f^. 

See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Barosma  beiulina  and   B,    serrcUifolia 

Folia  Buccohotn  (Bialobrzeski),  A., 

i,  434. 
Barysilite,    constitution   of  (Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  52. 
Barjrtes  as  a  cementing  material  in  sand- 
stones (Holland  and  Diokson),  A., 

U,  416. 
Barytes  rock  from  Spain  (Chayes),  A., 

ii,  415. 
).  CgHigNiOs,  from  phorone  and  hy- 
droxylamine,  and  its  hydrochloride 
and  diacetyl  derivative  (Harries 
and  Lehmann),  A.,  i,  212. 
iHifN,  from  2 : 5-dimethylpyrro- 
line  on  reduction,  and  its  salts  (Za- 
NETTi  and  CiMATTi),  A.,  i,  485. 

CxsHgNO,      fr^m     a-nitrobenzylic 
chloride,  benzene,  and  aluminium 
chloride  (Frbund),  A.,  i,  68. 

C19H17N,  from  trimethylindole 
(Ciamioian  and  Picoinini),  A., 
i,  102. 

CisHi^N,  from  2'-methylindole,  and 
its  salts,  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriv«- 
tives  (Ciamician,  Plancher  and 
BoBRis),  A.,  i,  102. 

CisH^K,  from  reduction  of  base, 
Ci,Hi7K,  and  its  salts  (Ciamician, 
Plancher  and  Bobris),  A.,  i,  108. 

C„H„N  (=Ci,HMNEt)  from  2'- 
methylindole,  and  its  salts,  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Ciamiclan, 
Planohbr  and  Bobris),  A., 
i,  108. 
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Baiio  Blag.  See  A^cultunJ  Chemistry. 
Bafil»  oil  of,  constituents  (Dupokt  and 
GmERLADY),  A.,  i,  429  ;  (Bsbt&am 
and  Walbaum),  A.,  i,  626. 
Bat  guano.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Batavito  from  Bavaria  (Weinschbnk), 

A.,  ii,  413. 
Bauxite,    genesis   of  (Libbbich),    A., 

ii,  560. 
relation   to   emery    (Liebbioh),   A., 

ii,  104. 
analysis  of  (Handy),  A.,  ii,  192. 
Beans.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Baer,  researches  on  (Pastbur  Lbct.  ),  T. , 

727  ;  P.,  18»7,  80. 
carbohydrates  in  (Petit),  A.,  i,  811. 
detection  of  fluorine  in  (Windisoh), 

A.,  ii,  517. 
detection  of  "saccharin"  in    (Wau- 

TEBs),  A.,  ii,  856. 
estimation  of  iron  in  ash  of  (Bobn- 

trabobr),  a.,  ii,  238. 
Beet-juieo,  the  nitrogenous  constituents 

of  (VON  LiPPMAKN),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Beetroot,  oxidation  of  the  sap  of  (Bbr- 

TRAND),  A.,  ii,  888. 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Benialdehyde,  formation  of  (Cohen  and 

Calvert),  T.,  1051 ;  P.,  1807,  166  ; 

(Lob),  a.,  i,  844. 
from   camphoroxime    benzylic    ether 

(Forbter),  T.,  1082 ;  P.,  1897,  166. 
active  oxygen    produced  during  the 

oxidation  of  («foBi88EN),  A.,  ii,  258. 
action  of  ammonium  cyanide  on  (Snape 

and  Brooke),  T.,  529 ;  P.,  1897, 

51. 
action   of  ethylenediamine   and  sul- 
phurous anhydride  on  (Miohaelib 

and  Graentz),  A.,  i,  395. 
condensation  of,   with  ethylic  aceto- 

acetate  (Lachowicz),  A.,  i,  118. 
condensation  of,  with  ethylic  aceto- 

acetate  oxime  (Scuiff  and  Betti), 

A.,  i,  498. 
action    of    magnesium    nitride    on, 

(Snape),  T.,  627  ;  P.,  1807,  50. 
condensation  of,  with  phenylazocarb- 

amide  (YouNo  and  Annable),  T., 

201 ;  P.,  1896,  246. 
action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  (Fis- 

CHBR),  A.,  i,  469. 
I^benzoyl  derivative    of   (Bouboet), 

A.,  i,  567. 
estimation    of,    in     ''Eirschwasser" 

(CuNiABBE  and   de  Raczkowski), 

A.,  ii,  527. 
Benialdehyde,    o-amino-,    condensation 

of,      with      4'-acetoacetylquinolinc 

(Weidel),  a.,  i,  106. 
2 : 6-dic\i\oro-  (Gnehm  and  Banzioeb), 

A.,  1,  418. 


Benialdehyde,  o-nitro-,  preparation  of 
(Cohen  and  Habbibon)*  T.,  1058 ; 
P.,  1897,  166  ;  (Reibsbbt),   A., 
i,  418. 
estimation   of,  by  phenylhydrazine 
(Cohen    and    Habribon),    T., 
1059. 
m-nitro-,  add  obtained  in  preparation 
of    (Cohen    and    Calyebt),     T., 
1056. 
m-  and|^nitro-,  compounds  obtained 
from,    by  electrolytic    reductiou 
(GATTEBJCANNand  Alwat),  a.,  i, 
189. 
oxidation  of  the  condensation  pro- 
duct of,  with  phenylsemicarbaade 
(Young  and  Annable),  T.,  205 ; 
P.,  1896,  246. 
j9-nitro-,    formation   of  (Cohen   and 
Habbibon),  T.,  1058  ;  P.,  1897, 
166. 
oxidation  of  (Eibpal),  A.,  i,  520. 
m-nitro60-  (Kibpal),  A.,  i,  520. 
m-  and  p-nitroso-  (Gattebmann  and 
Alwat),  A.,  i,  189. 
BenialdehydadiearbozyliA   a-naphthyl- 
amide  and  its  salts   (Libbebmann), 
A.,  i,  284. 
Benialdehyde-ethylenethionamio   aeid 
(MicHAELis  and  Gbaentz),  A.,  i,  895. 
Benialdehydephenylhydraione,  o-  and 
j»-nitro-    (Cohen    and    Habribon), 
T.,  1068. 
BenialdehydeBemiozamaiona  (Kebp  and 

Unoeb),  a.,  i,  270. 
Benialdehydetrimathylenathionamie 
aeid  (Miohaelib  and  Gbaentz),  A., 
i,  895. 
a-Banialdozima  (arUi),   freezing  points 
of  solutions  in  benzene  of  (BsCK- 
MANN  and  Schulten),  A.,  ii,  868. 
j9-bromo-    (Kjbllin    and     Eutlen- 

8TJEBNA),  A.,  i,  615. 
m-nitro-,  behaviour  of  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive   towards    hydrogen     chloride 
(MiNUNNi  and  Vabsalo),  A.,  i,  48. 
BenM^naldozime,  cuproos  chloride  and 
cuprous  bromide  compounds  (COM- 
btook),  a.,  1,  469. 
o-cyano-,  and  its  hydrochloride  (PoB- 

neb),  a.,  i,  472. 
p-bromo-    (Ejbllin    and    Eutlbn- 
btjerna),  a.,  i,  615. 
Beniamide,    action    of     sodunide    on 
(Tithbblet),  T.,  468 ;  P.,  1897,  46. 
bromide    and    its    nitro-derivatives, 
action     of     sodium    ethoxide    on 
(SWARTZ),  A.,  i,  410. 
Beniamide,  o-,  m-,  and  p-bromo-,  2  : 4-, 
2  : 6-,  and  8  : 5-(£tbromo-,  hydrolysis 
of    (SuDBORonoH,    Jaokbon,  and 
Lloyd),  T.,  282 ;  P.,  1897.  20. 
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BaiiMiiiide,  8 : 5-<fibromo-i  and  2:4:6- 
and  8:4:  5-^'bromo-,  preparation 
and  properties  of  (Sudborouoh, 
Jackson,  and  Llotd),  T.,  280 ;  P., 
1897,  20. 
2:4: 6-<richloro-  (Sudbobough, 

Jaokson,  and    Lloyd),    T.,   281; 
P.,  18»7,  21. 
o-cyano-  (Posneb),  A.,  i,  472. 
Beniamidet,  nitro-,  hydrolysis  of  (Rem- 

sen),  a.,  i,  412. 
BennmidoMetamido  (Guaresohi),  A., 

i,  169. 
4-B6]isainidoantipyrine     (Enobr     and 

Stolz),  a.,  i,  112. 
w-Beniamidocamphor  (Tiemakn),  A., 

i,  249. 
o-BaniamMocyctolieEanecarboxylie  aeid 
and  its  ethylic  salt  (Einhobm,  Bull, 
and  Gbbnsheim),  A.,  i,  846. 
Bmiamidohydrindene  (IUsyis  and  Kip- 

FINO),  T.,  251 ;  P.,  1896,  229. 
4-B0Biamido-a-naplitliol     (Witt     and 

Dbdichen),  a.,  i,  196. 
Benmnidoplienoxyaeetie   aoid    (Ktm), 

A.,  i,  288. 
Btaramidophenyl-m-diaiine       (Rube- 

MANN  and  Hehmt),  A.,  i,  685. 
BeniamidotrimetliylcyeZohAzana  (Knoe- 

yenagbl  and  Fisohbb),  A.,  i,  611. 
Beniamidoxime,  condensation  of,  with 
ethylic  dicarbozyglataconate  (Wolf), 
A.,  i,  489. 
Bemamido-l :  8 : 4-zyl6aol  atlijlio  ether 

(Sohbadbr),  a.,  i,  28. 
o-Bdniamiiiinlphottie  aeid  and  its  salts 
(Remsen  and  Kabslakb),  A.,  i,  244. 
Benianilide,    preparation   of   (Rsmsen 
and  HvNTiB),  A.,  i,  244;  (Whbbleb 
and  Waldbn),  A.,  i,  280. 
nitroeo-,  from  normal  and  iso-diaso- 
totes  (Haktsoh),  A.,  i,  278. 
Bensene,    formation    of,     from    hexa- 
naphthene  (Fobtet),  P.,  1897,  162. 
from  action  of  heat  on  hexane  (Habbb 

and  Sahotlowioz),  A.,  i,  808. 
from  phenylhydrazine  and  bleaching 
powder  (Bbukneb  and  Pblbt),  A., 
1,  217. 
constitution  of  (Yaubbl),  A.,  i,  880. 
a  space  formula  for  (Collib),  T.,  1018; 

P.,  1897, 148. 
absorption  spectmrn  of  (Paueb),  A., 

ii,  898. 
dielectric    constants   of   mixtures   of 

acetone  and  (Dbudb),  A.,  ii,  488. 
specific  heat  of  (Schlahp),  A.,  ii,  6. 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  melting 
point  of  (Dbmbbliac),  A.,  ii,  201, 
868. 
freezing  points  of  mixtures  of  acetic 
acid  and  (Dahms),  A.,  ii,  245. 


Beniene,    minimum    freezing   point  of 

mixtures   of  ;^xylene,    phenol,   or 

l^biomotoluene  and  (Pat£Bn6  and 

Ampola),  a.,  ii,  477. 
contraction  during  the  solidification  of 

(Hetdweilleb),  a.,  ii,  545. 
viscosity  of  mixtures  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  (Thobpe  and  Rodoeb), 

T.,  862 ;  P.,  1897,  49. 
sur&ce  tensions  of  mixtures  of  ether 

and  toluene  with  (Linebabger),  A., 

ii,  247. 
solubility    of,    in    aqueous    alcohol 

(Taylob),  a.,  i,  402. 
action  of  dark  electric  discharge  on 

(Lobanitsch  and  Jovitschitsch), 

A.,  i,  179. 
effect    of    heat    on     (Habeb),     A., 

i,  188. 
action  of  nickel  cyanide  and  ammonia 

on  (HoFMANN  and  Eubpebt),  A., 

i,  546. 
action  of  nitro|[en  chloride  on  (Hent- 

sohel),  a.,  ii,  404. 
absorption  of  nitrogen  and  argon  by 

(Bebthelot),  a.,  i,  880. 
picric  acid  additive  products,  applica- 
tion of  the  phase  rule  to  the  study 

of  (Kubiloff),  a.,  ii,  484. 
con^und  of,  with  tripheuylmethane 

(kubiloff),  a.,  i,  578. 
removal  of  thiophen  from  (Mabkow- 

nikoff),   a.,  i,  401;   (Heusleb), 

A.,  i,  402 ;  (Halleb  and  Michel), 

A.,  i,  514. 
Beuene,  di-substitution  derivatives  of 

(Collie),  T.,  1018. 
amino-.     See  Aniline. 
ditanino'.    See  Phcnylenediamine. 
1:8: 4-tnamino-,     condensation     of, 

with  alloxan  (Hinbberg),  A.,  i,  121. 
1:8: 5-<riamino-  (NiETZKiand  Sched- 

lbb),  a.,  i,  465. 
aS'teinminO',     and     its     salts     and 

tetracetyl  derivative  (Nietzki  and 

Hagbnbach),  a.,  1,  277. 
bromo-,  chloro-,  iodo-,  nitro-,  amino-, 

azo-,    and    amidoazo-,     absorption 

spectra  of  (Paueb),  A.,  ii,  898. 
^'bromo-,  from  bromacetylene  (Gbat), 

T.,  1029 ;  P.,  1897,  140. 
A«seabromo-        and        m-bromonitro- 

( Whbbleb  and  McFabland),  A., 

i,476. 
1:2: 6-bromo(2initro-   (Jackson    and 

Ittneb),  a.,  i,  289. 
jp-bromonitroso-,  action  of  nitric  oxide 

on  (Bambeboeb),  A.,  i,  288. 
chloro-,   nitration   of  (Collie),    T.. 

1020 ;  P.,  1897,  144. 
1:8: 5-M$hloro-  (Weosoheideb),  A., 

i,476. 
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Beniene,  chloro^riamino-  (Nietzki  and 
(SOHEDLER),  A.,  i,  466. 
j?-Ghlorobromo-,  preparation    of  (Mi- 
ouAELisandMAEOESR),,  A.,  i|49. 
chloro-1 : 8  : 5-<ribromo-,  action  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  on  (Wegbcheidbr), 
A.,  i,  668. 
chloro-2 : 4 : 6-tribronio-    (Wbosohei- 

der),  a.,  i,  476. 
1 : 4-(2ichloro-2 : 6-dtbTomo-  (Wheeler 

and  HuFarland),  A.,  i,  476. 
m-chlornitro-,  snper-cooled,  solidifica- 
tion  inducea   by  m-bromonitro- 
benzene  in  (Ostwald),  A.,  ii,  809. 
action     of    sodium    sulphide     on 
(NiETZKi  and  Bothof),  A.  i,  86. 
j9-chloronitro-,   action  of   sodium  on 
(Lob),  a.,  i,  468. 
action  of  sodium  sulphide  on  (Kehr- 
MANN  and  BAinsR),  A.,  i,  27. 
1:2: 4-chloroc?tnitro-,   action    of,    on 
morphine     (Vongsriohtek),     A. 
i,  260. 
1 : 8-<2ichloro-4  :6-i2initro-,  preparation 
of  (NiBTZKi  and  Sohedler),  A., 
i,  464. 
1:3: 6-<rtchlorociinitro-,    preparation 
of  (JAOKBOir  and  Lamar),  A.,  i,  20. 
iodo-,  formation  of  KLaohmakk),  A., 

i,  888. 
nitro-,  refractive  power  and  dispersion 
of,  in  solution  (BRiyHL),A.,  li,  297. 
colour  and  spectrum  of  n^pour  of 
(Friswbll),  T.,  1018;  P.,  1897, 
148. 
specific  heat  of  (Sohlamp),  A.,  ii,  6. 
freezing    and    boiling    points    of, 
specific  gravity  of  solia  and  liquid 
(Friswbll),  T.,  1011 ;  P.,  18»7, 
148. 
coloration  of  a  solution  of,  in  sul- 
phuric acid  by  the  action  of  light 
(Friswell),  p.,  1897,  148. 
employment    of,    as   a   solvent  in 
cryoscopio    researches    (Ampola 
and  Carlinfanti),  A.,  ii,  12. 
chlorination  of  (Ck>LLiE),  T.,  1019 ; 

P.,  1897,  144. 
action   of  sodium  on    (Lob),   A., 
i,  468. 
dimtrO't  physiological  action  of  (Hal- 
DANE,     Makoill,     aud    Mavro- 
oordato),  a.,  ii,  221. 
1:2:8: 6-nitrotriamino-,and  itsacetyl 
and  triacetyl  derivatiyes  (Kibtzei 
and  Hagenbaoh),  A.,  i,  278. 
m-nitrobromo-,  refractive   power  and 

disperaion  of  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
o-nitro-j?-cyano-,      acetyl     derivative 

(AUWER8  and  Rohrig),  A.,  i,  842. 
nitroeo-,  action  of  mercury  diphenyl  on 
(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  288. 


Benieaoaiimide,  amino-,  acetyl  and  di> 
acetyl  derivatives  (Bulow  and  Mann), 
A.,  1,  840. 
S-Banzeaeaio-l :  S-amidoiuiplithAleii*- 
Bulphonie  aeid,  p-nitro-  (Gattermakn 
and  ScMULZE),  A.,  i,  196. 
2-Beni6neaio-l  :4'*amidoBaphtlialon6- 
sulphonio  Mid,  sodium  salt,   benzyl- 
idene  derivative  (Gattbemank   and 
SoHULZB),  A.,  i,  196. 
Benseaeaioaaisoil,  reduction  of  (Jaoob- 
SEN,  Jaenicke,  and  F.  MBfBR),  A., 
i,  148. 
p-chloro-,     and     its    platinochloxide 
(Hewitt  and  Pope),  A.,  i,  618. 
B6nzeaeaiodiox7baiBoiA(WALTHBR  and 

SOHIOKLER),  A.,  i,  628. 
BentenaaMtfUAimool  (Jaoobssn,  Jaen- 

ICKB,  and  F.  Meter),  A.,  i,  144. 
Benteneaio-j'-liydrozybeBioie  aeid,  me- 
thylic  and  ethvlie  salts  (Auwbbs  and 
BoHRiG),  A.,  1,  842. 
8-Benzeaeaio-l :  4'-h7droz7BaphtlialeBa 
Bulphonio  aoid,  sodium  salt  (Gattbr- 
MANN  and  ScHULZB),  A.,  i,  195. 
Benienaaionaphfhaoetol,  methyl  ether 

(Witt  and  Dedicsbn),  A.,  i,  194. 
Benzenaaionaphthol,    from    benzenedi- 
azoic  acid  and  /3-naphthol  (Bambxb- 
ger),  a.,  i,  466. 
8-Benzenaaio-l :  S-naphthaloneiiilplum- 
io   aeid,  sodium  salt  (Gattbrmaitn 
aud  SoHULZE),  A.,  i,  196. 
Benienaaio-p-nitrophMiol  (Auwbrs  and 

R5HRIG),  A.,  i,  842. 
Benienaaiophenetoil,  its  platinoehloride 
and  its  j?-chloro-  and  m-nitro-deriva- 
tives  (Hewitt  and  F.  G.  Pope),  A., 
i,  617. 
Banzenaaiophenol,  aud  its  o-,  m-,  andj»- 
chloro-deiivatives,   hydrochlorides  of 
(Hewitt    and    F.    G.    Pope),    A., 
i,  617. 
Banionaaioiiwpropyltiie,  p-bromo-,  per- 

bromides  (Fkber),  A.,  i,  842. 
BenienaaiOTeratrole,  reduction  of  (Ja- 
oobsen,  Jabnicke,  and  F.  Mbtkr), 
A.,  i,  148. 
Bentenadiaioie  aeid,  derivatives  of,  be- 
haviour towards  nitrous  add  and 
reducing  agents  (Bambergbb),  A., 
i,  466. 
p-nitro-,     K-methvl,     N-ethyl,     O- 
methyl,  0-ethyl    ethers  (Bambbr- 
OER  and  Dietrich),  A.,  i,  466. 
Bentenediaaoio  aeid,  p-bromo-,   N-me- 
thyl,  0-methyl  ethers  (Bambbrgbe 
and  Stibgelmann),  A.,  i,  467. 
p-chloro-,  silver,  lead,  potassium  de- 
rivatives,    N-methyl,      0-metfayl 
ethers  (Bambbrger  and  STDfOBUir), 
A.,  i,  467. 
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Benieaediuoie   aeid,    ^chloro-o-nitro- 
(Bamberobr  and  Stinoelin),  A., 
i,  467. 
o-nitro-,  N-methyl,  0-methyl  ethen 
(Bambbroeb  and  Yoss,)  A.,  i,  466. 
Benienediaionium  chloride  and  its  o- 
and  j»-chloro-derivativ68,  couden- 
sation    of    with    ethylic   aceto- 
acetate  (Kjellin),  A.,  i,  617. 
j»-bromo,      /rtbromo-y      m-      and 
j9-chloro-,  trichloro-,  and|7-iodo- 
(HiRBCii),  A.,  i,  408. 
salts,      nitro-,      behaviour     towards 
potassium  sulphite  (Hantzsoh  and 
BOBOHAUR),  A.,  ],  186. 
Bensenediaiophenyldihydioretoreinol 
and    its   dioxime   (Vorlandbb   and 
Sriq),  a.,  i,  275. 
BdnieiMdiaioiphtiiyldihydroreaoroyliii 
aeid,  ethylic  salt,  and  nitrile  (Vor- 
landbb), A.,  i,  273. 
Banienadiaiophonyltiilphone,  ;^bromo-, 
2:4: 6-^'bromo-,j9-ohloro-(HANTZ8CH 
and  Singer),  A.,  i,  228. 
BenBenediBBotnlphonie  aoid,  potassium 
salt,    from    nitrosoaoetanOide   and 
potassium    sulphite  (Bambbbobb), 
A.,  i,  242. 
j9-nitro-  (Hantzsgh  and  Bobqhaub), 
A.,  i,  186. 
BenMneaiaidiMOtnlphonie   aeid,  p- 
bromo-,  and  2  : 4-<{tbromo-  (Hantzsgh 
and  Sohmibdbl),  A.,  i,  186. 
Bdnianwyndiaiotnlphonio    add, 
o-chloro-,  p-chloro-,  p-bromo-,  2 :  i-di- 
bromo-,    ^ribiomo-,   and  2  : 4-<Uiodo- 
(Hahtzbch  and  Sohmibdbl),  A.,  i,  186. 
Benitiie-fyfi-   and  -an<t'-diaioiiilp]u>ni« 
aeidaf    m-nitro-,  potassium   salts   of 
(Hantzsgh  and  BoBGHAU8),A.,i,  186. 
BenienediaiotiA    add.    methylic    sidt, 
from   nitroBoacetaniude   and    sodium 
methoxide  (Bambbroeb),  A.,  i,  242. 
Btmenwulphimamida,    <iibromo-,    and 
j7-bromo<<tchloro-,  action  of  light  on 
(Kastlb  and  Bbatty),  A.,  i,  272. 
j9-nitrocyano-    (Rbmsbn  and  Gbat), 
A.,  i,  478. 
BenieBMnlphonanilide,  preparation   of 
( Whbbler  and  Waldbn),  A. ,  i,  280. 
^nitrocyano-  (Rbmsbn   and   Gray), 
A.,  i,  478. 
BenieBMBlphone,    o-amido-(^fohexane- 
carbozylic  add,  ethylic  salt  of  (£in- 
HORN,  Bull,  and  Gbbnshbim),  A., 
i,  846. 
Bdnianesiilphoiilo  add,  aniline  salt  of 
(Knight),  A.,  i,  280. 
o-amino-  (Bretsghnbidbr),  A.,i,421. 
o-amino-  and  p-amino-  (Bamberobr 

and  Hindbrmann),  A.,  i,  286. 
o-cyano-,    salts    of    (Rbmsbn     and 


MoEbe  ;  Rbmsbn  and  Karslakb), 
A.,  i,  244. 

Benieneiulphonic  add,  j7-nitrocyano-, 
its  salts  and  its  chloride  (Bemsen  and 
Gray),  A.,  i,  478. 

Benienesulphonitramide,    electrolytic 
dissociation  of  (Baur),  A.,  ii,  646. 

Benienesulpho-p-toluidide,  and  its  di- 
nitro-derivatiye  (Rabavt),  A.,  i,  588. 

Bensonesulpho-m-zylidide,    and     its 
amino-,  ouunino-,  nitro-,  and  <2initro- 
derivatives  (Rabaut),  A.,  i,  688. 

BenjMnylamidozimebutpie  add,  and  its 
hydrochloride,  ethylic  salts,  and  an- 
hydride (Werner  and  Falgk),  A., 
i,  10. 

Benienylbromozimebutyrie  add  (Wer- 
ner and  Falok),  A.,  i,  10. 

BenienylehlorozimebiityTio  add,  and 
the  action  of  sodium  ezthozide  on  it 
(Werner  and  Falok),  A.,  i,  10. 

Beniea7lmetiiyl-/3-naph1JLylandBo- 
phsnyUmidine,  hydriodide  (yon  Fbch- 
MANN  and  Hbinze),  A.,  i,  616. 

BenieByhnethyl-m-nitropheiiYlamiiio- 
phsnylimidine,  hydriodide  (yon  Peck- 
MANN  and  Hbinze),  A.,  i,  616. 

BenBeii7l]iist]iylnlimi^laiiii]u>-/3-naph- 
thylimidine,  hydnodide  (yon  Feoh- 
MANN  and  Hbinze),  A.,  i,  616. 

BensenylmsthylpheinrlAidiio-m-nitro- 
phenylimidine,  hydriodide  (yon  Pegh- 
MANN  and  Hbinze),  A.,  i,  516. 

BenionylnaphtheiLylliYdiaddine    and 
salts   (Pinnbr   and   Salomon),    A., 
i,689. 

BaBienylphenyleneamidine.  i^amino-, 
hydrochloride  (Lauth),  A.,  i,  617. 

Benshydradde,  action  of  galactose  and 
arabinose  on  (Sabaschow),  A.,  i,  811. 

Benihydrol,  ;^amino-,  and  its  anhydride 
(Kippenbbro),  a.,  i,  421. 

BenBidinOf  condensation  of,  with  ethylic 
acetoacetate  (Lachowicz),  A.,  i,  119. 

Benzil,  preparation  of  (Svdborouoh), 
T.,  219;  P.,  1807,  19. 
condensation     of     with,      4-nitro-o- 
phenylenediamine  (Hinsbero),  A., 
1,  121. 

a-Benillmonozime,  behariour  of,  to- 
wards phosphorus  pentachloride  (Bbck- 
MANN  [and  Sandel]),  A.,  i,  664. 

7-Bendlmonoxime,  benzoyl  deriyattye 
(Beckmann  [and  Sandel]),  A., 
i,  664. 

Benzo-T-b^nsUnonozime    (Beckmann 
[and  Sandel]),  A.,  i,  664. 

Beniobensiniide  chloride,  from  a-benzil- 
monoxime  (Beckmann  [and  Sandbl]), 
A.,  i,  664. 

Btasobentimidoethylk  ether  (Wheblbr 
and  Waldbn),  A.,  i,  281. 
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Bensobenij^amine,  imidochloride  (von 

Pechmann  and  Heinzb),  A.,  i,  516. 
Beniobensylbenienylamidine       (Beck- 

MANN  [and  Sandel]),  A.,  i,  565. 
Beniobromamide,  m-bromo-  (Folin),  A., 

i,  471. 
Beniobromimidoethylie  ether      (Stieo- 

LITZ),  A.,  i,  44. 
Beniobromunidometliylie    ether 

(Wheeler  and  Walden),  A.,  i,  281. 
Bensochlorimidoethylic     ether 

(Stieolitz),  a.,  i,  44. 
Benso-o-ehlorophenylhydraiine,      from 
benzoyldiazobeDzene  (Hantzbch  and 
Singer),  A.,  i,  216. 
Beniodehydrophenylbeniylidenehydr- 

aione  (Minunni  and  Rap),  A.,  i,  41. 

Beniodiperideine  (Ahrens),  A. ,  i,  296. 

Beniodiphenyl-o-amidobeniylcarbomide 

(Paal  and  Hildenbrakd),  A.,  i,  407. 

Beniodipropylethylamide  (Errera),  A., 

i,  19. 
BeniogniAiacoland  its  benzoyl  derivative 

(Bartolotti),  a.,  i,  198. 
Bensohezal^droanthnuLilie  aeid.    See 
0-  Benzamidoc^e^hexanecarboxy  lie 
acid. 
Benioie  acid,  electrolysis  of  (LdB),  A., 
i,  344. 
electrolytic  dissociation   of   (Eulxr), 

A.,  ii,  88. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of,  in  ben- 
zene (Beckmann  and  Sohulten), 
A.,  ii,  863. 
rate    of    solution    of    (Notes     and 

Whhney),  a.,  ii,  479. 
derivatives,   freezing  points  of  solu- 
tions of  (AuwERS  and  Orton),  A., 
u,  183. 
Benioie  acid,  barium  salt,  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  (Oddo  and  Manuelli), 
A.,  i,  180. 
wobntylallylcarbinylic     salt     (Four- 

nier),  a.,  i,  458. 
chlorothymylic    salt    (BoooHi),    A., 

i,  182. 
coprosteryHc  salt    (Bondzti^ski  and 

HuMNiCKi),  A.,  i,  188. 
ethylallylcarbinylic  salt  (Fournier), 

A.,  i,  458. 
ethylic  salt,  surface  tensions  of  mix- 
tures of  toluene  with  (Linsbarobr), 
A.,  ii,  247. 
phenylic  salt  (Nenoki  and  Stoeber), 
A.,  i,  521. 
Benioie  Mid,  o-,  m-,  andjD-amino-,  barium 
salts,  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on 
(Oddo  and  Makuelli),  A.,  i,  180. 
9n-bromo-    (Wheeler    and    MoFar- 
land),  a.,  i,  476. 
ethylic      salt      (Walthbr      and 
Sohiokler),  a.,  i,  528. 


Benioie  aeid,  2 : 4 : 6-frtbiomo-  (Wbg- 
scheider),  a.,  i,  476. 
4:8: 5-bromorfinitro-,    and    its  salts 
and  pyridine  comp>ound  (Jackson 
and  Ittner),  A.,  i,  288. 
and     its    ethylic     salt,     coloored 
compounds  obtained  by  action    of 
alcoholic   sodium   ethoxide     on 
(Jackson    and     Ittner),     A., 
i,   882;  A.,  i,  383. 
o-ohloro-,    nitration  of    (Rupe),  A«, 
i,  417. 
ethylic    salt    of    (Walthsr    and 
ScHiCKiiER),  A.,  i,  528. 
8:2:4: 6-chloro^'iodo-       (Kretzer), 

A.,  i,  617. 
8-chloro(2t-iodoiodoeo-,  and  its  di-  and 
tetra-chloride  (Kretzer),  A. ,  i,  617. 
o-chloro-m-nitro-,     ethylic     salt     of 

(EuPB),  A.,  i,  417. 
4:8: 5-chloro<{tnitro-    (Jackbon    and 

Ittner),  A.,  i,  289. 
<h  and  m-cyano-,  barium  salts,  action 
of  acetic  anhvdride  on  (Oddo  and 
Manuelli),  A.,  i,  180. 
2 : 6-cfi-iodo-    and    2:4: 6-<rt-iodo-8- 

amino-  (Kretzer),  A.,  i,  617. 
2:4:  6-<r»-iodo-8 :  5-cttamino-     (LOr- 

tens),  a.,  i,  154. 
o-iodoso-,  constitution  of  (L&ttbnb), 

A.,  i,  154. 
nitro-,     phenylhydrazide     (Vanino), 

A.,  i,  621. 
o-nitro-,    ethylic    salt,    condensation 
of,  with   benzylio   cyanide  (Wal- 
thbr and  Schioklbr),  A.,  i,  528. 
0-    and    m-nitro-,    electrolytic    dis- 
sociation of  (Eulbr),  a.,  u,  88. 
0;  m-,     and     ^nitro-,     electrolytic 
reduction  of  (Ldn),  A.,  i,  832. 
barium  salts,  action  of  acetic  an- 
hydride on  (Oddo  and  Manublu), 
A.,  i,  180. 
Benioie  ohloride,o-nitro-,condensation  of, 
with  o-cyanobenzylic  cyanide  (Har- 
per), A.,  i,  106. 
Benioie  peroxide,  formation  of  (Joris- 
sbn),  a.,  i,  282. 
and    its    derivatives  (Vanino),    A., 
i,  621. 
o-Benioicsnlphinide,  ammonium  salt  of 
(Remsbn  and  McKeb),  A.,  i,  224. 
benzoyl    derivative   of    (Eckbkroth 

and  Kobrppen),  A.,  i,  478. 
p-nitFO',  and  its  salts  (Rbhbbn  and 
Qrat),  a.,  i,  478. 
o-Benioioinlphinideaeetie  mold,  salts  of 
(EcKENROTH    aud    Kobrppen),    A., 
i,  479. 
o-Benioiesnlphinideoarbozylic        add. 
ethylic    salt    of    (Eckbnroth    and 
Kobrppen),  A.,  i,  479. 
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Benioinain  and  Benioinldam,  Irom  benz- 
oin and  amides  (Seal),  A.,  i,  67. 
BenioiodoimidoiiietlLylie     ether 

(Wheelsr  and  Waldkn),  A.,  i,  281. 
Beniometiiylanthranilie    aeid,  and  its 
componnd  with  phenylcarbiinide(FoBT- 
mann),  a.,  i,  301. 
Benio-S'-metliylphenomorpholiiie 

(STOBRMBRand  Brookekof),  A.,i,  473. 
Beiitoiiiethylpiperylhydraiine(AHREN8}, 

A.,  i,  869. 
Benio-o-naphthylearhamide  (Young  and 

Clark),  T.,  1202;  P.,  1897,  199. 
Beni-o-nitrsnilide,  p-nitro-  (Lauth),  A. , 

i,  516. 
Benio-m-nitranilide  imidochloride  (yon 

Pechmann  and  Heinze),  A.,  i,  616. 
Benionitxile,  electrolytic  conyersion  of, 
into    benzylamine    (Ahrbns),    A., 
i,  313. 
condensation    of,    with    phenvlhydr- 
azine,  js-naphthylhydrazine, 

/3-phenylmethylh]^drazine,  and 

J3-aiphenyIhydrazine(ENaRLHARDT), 
A.,i,127. 
Bentonitrile,     2:4: 6-M'bromo-    (Sud- 
BOROUQH,  Jaokson,  and  Lloyd), 
T.,  280  ;  P.,  IWf,  21. 
action    of    hydrochloric    acid    on 
(Wbgbohbldbr),  a.,  i,  568. 
p-chloro-        (Schbrpenzbel),       A., 

i,  621. 
2:4: 6-^nchloro-  (SuDBORouoH,  Jack- 
son, and  Lloyd),  T.,  281 ;  P.,  1897, 
21. 
o-nitro-,  formation  of  (Rbissbrt),  A., 
i,  418. 
BeiiBonitrophexiylearbamide,  nitro-,  for- 
mation of  (Swartz),  a.,  i,  411. 
Bemo-m-nitropheaylearbamide,  o-  and 

m-nitro-  (Folin),  A.,  i,  471. 
Benio-o-nitro-v-pheayleaediAiiiine 
(Bt^LOW  and  Mann),  A.,  i,  340. 
BeniopeBtadeeylamide  (Jbffrbyb),  A., 

i,  816. 
Beniophenone,  synthesis  of  (Nbncki  and 
Stobbbr),  a.,  i,  621. 
rate  of  solidification  of  Aised  (Tah- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  446. 
o-dimethylic    ether,    and    o-diethylic 
ether  (Claisbn),  A.,  i,  188. 
Bemophenone,  thio-,  preparation  of  (Gat- 
term  ann  and  Schultzb),  A.,  i,  192. 
Bensophenoneozime,    cuprous   chloride 

compound,  (Combtocr)  A.,  i,  470. 
BeiiBOphmiyl-o-amidobeiizyl-;»-tolylearb- 
amide  (Paal  and  Hildknbrand),  A., 
i.  407. 
BenBophtnylbenBenylaiiiidine      (Beck- 

MANN  [and  Sandbl]),  A.,  i,  665. 
Beniophenylearbamide,     formation     of 
(Swartz),  A.,  i,  410. 


Bensophenylhydraiide  (Freer),  A.,  i, 

187  ;     (Paal    and     H artel).     A., 

i.  698. 
Beniophenylmethylbenienylamidine 

(Beckmann  [and  Sandbl]),  A.,  i,  665. 
Bentophenyliemiearbaiide,     the     two 

probable  isomerides  of  (Touno   and 

Annablb),  T.,  202;  P.,  1896,  246. 
l-BeiiBO-4-phenylthioifimiearbaiide 

(Marckwald  and  Bott),  A.,  i,  205. 
p-Bensophoiphinie  acid,  preparation  of 

(MioHAELis  and  Lbwschinsky),  A., 

i,  150. 
o-Bentophosphonie  aeid  and  its  chloride 

(MiCHAELis  and  Piper),  A.,  i,  149. 
m-Beniophotphonie  aeid,  its  chloride  and 

its  salts  (Mich  AELI8  and  Berohbooer), 

A.,  i,  149. 
J^Benlophoiphonie  aoid,    its   salts,    its 

amide,  and  its  anilide  (Michaeub  and 

Piper),  A.,  i,  147. 
a-Beniopinaeolin       (tetraphenyleihylene 
oxide)  (Hostmann),  A.,  i,  476. 

and  its  oxide,  ^«<ranitro-  (Biltz),  A., 
i,  684. 
/S-Beniopinaeoliii,  tetramtro-  (Biltz),  A., 

i,  636. 
Baniopiperylhydraiiiie   (Ahrbns),  A., 

i,  869. 
Beniopyrogallol,    dimethylic   ether   of 

(Bartolotti),  a.,  i,  198. 
Bauoqninona.    See  Quinone. 
Beni-a-toluidide  and  Bento-j^tolnidide 

(Wheeler  and  Waldbn),  A.,  i,  281. 
Bwuoylt  nitro-,  probable    identity  of, 

with  o-nitrobenzylic  alcohol  (phenyl- 

nitroearbinol)  (Cohen  and  Calyert), 

T.,  1065  ;  P.,  1897,  166. 
Bentoylaeenaphtheae   (Perrier),    A., 

i,  226. 
Benioylaeetio  aeid,  ethylic  salt,  action  of 

ethylic  a-chlorocrotonate  on  (Ruhb- 

MANN),  T.,  827  ;  P.,  1897,  62. 
Bensoylaeetone,  i3-chloro-,  and  its  oxime 

and    phenylhydiazone    (Tager),    A., 

i,  844. 
Benioylanilinothiobiaiole    (y.     Pech- 

mann  and  Kold),  A.,  i,  122. 
Bantoyl-a^aiiisaldozime,  couYersion  of, 

into     anisonitrile     (Minttnni      and 

Yassalo),  a.,  i,  48. 
BeiiBoylanthraeaiiea     (Perrier),     A. , 

i,  226. 
Benioylantiarol  (Kiliani),  A.,  i,  91. 
Bensoylaiotide  and  its  dir  distillation 

(Snape  and  Brooke),  T.,  529  ;   P., 

1897,  61. 
Benioylbaptigeniii  (Gortbr),  A.,  i,  627. 
j^Benioylbenaaldaliyde  (Bourobt),  A., 

i,  667. 
Beiuoylbeniogaaiaeol(BARTOLOTTi),  A., 

i,  193. 
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Bentoyl-o-benioiotmlpliiiiide     (Eokbn- 

ROTH  and  Kokrppen),  A.,  i,  478. 
Benioylbenijlie CTMiidei  im\do-{"phen- 

aeetobenzodinUriU**)    (Walthkb  and 

Schicklkr),  a.,  i,  523. 
p-Beniojlbeniylio  alcohol  and  its  acetate 
(BouROBT),  A.,  i,  667. 

bromide  (Bourcet),  A.,  i,  667. 
Bemoylbaniylidenie  dibromide  (Boub- 

GET),  A.,  i,  567. 
/S-Bensoyl-a-beniylprepionio     aeid>    a- 

cyano-,  and  its  barinm  salt  (Elobb), 

A.,  i,  419. 
BentoyUibromodihydrozybeniene    (R. 

and  H.  Meter),  A.,  i,  69. 
Benioyl-ZS-butylonadioarbozylie     aeid, 

ethylic  salt  (Ruhemakn),   T.,   827  ; 

P..  1807,  62. 
Benioyleamphorosimei  (Forstbr),  T., 

1041  ;  P.,  1897,  166. 
BonioylcarvyUunineB,  od-,  al-,  fit-,  ra-, 

and  rfi-  (Goldsohmidt  and  Fisober), 

A.,  i,  626. 
/B-BeiiBoyloiimainic  acid  (desylentacetic 

acid)   and  its   reduction  (Japp    and 

Lakder),  T.,  183,  155;  P.,  1886. 107, 

109. 
BensoyliMeoniine,  optical   rotation   of 

(Ladenburo),  a.,  1,  173. 
Benioyl-a-enmiiuddosime,  conversion  of, 

into    cnmlnonitrile    (Minxtnni    and 

Yabsalo),  a.,  1,  48. 
Banioyldiaiobeniene,     beha?ioar     of, 

towards  hydrogen  chloride  (Hantzbch 

and  Singer),  A.,  i,  216. 
p-Buuoyldiphenylnietliaiio  (Bourcet), 

A.,  i,  567. 
o-BentoyldiphenylsiilphOBe      (Rbmsen 

andMoKBE),  A.,i,  244. 
Benioyldipiperidyl      (Ahrens),       A., 

i,  369. 
Benioylerythroretinotannol       (Hilde- 

brakd),  a.,  i,  228. 
/B-Benioyl-a-ethylpropionio      add, 

a-cyano,  and  its   salts  (Klobb),  A., 

i,  419. 
BenioylflBorene  (Pebrier),  A.,  i,  226. 
Benio^-a-ftirftiraldozime,  conversion  of, 

into    furfnronitrile     (Minxtkni    and 

Vassalo),  a.,  i,  48. 
Bensoylglntario     *eid,    redaction     of 

(Fighter),  A.,  i,  14. 
Benioylgnaiaool     (Bartolotti),     A., 
i,  193. 

<2tnitro-    and    acetyl   derivatives    of 
(Bartolotti).  A.,  i,  666. 
Benioylgnaiaretio  aeid  (Doebneb  and 

LiyoKER),  A.,  i,  166. 
Bensoylhydroxamie  acid,  nitro-  (Holle- 

man),  a.,  i,  409. 
BenioylhydrozyUnrie  aeid  (Hobhnel), 

A.,i,  229. 


/3-B«nioyl-a-matliylpropioiiie       aeid, 

a-cyano-,  (Elobb),  A.,  i,  419. 
Bentoylmetliylio  fn-,andp-tolylio  etbertt 

(Kunckell),  a.,  i,  277. 
/3-Bensoylaaphthylearbamide     <Youn6 

and  Clabk).  T.,  1208  ;  P.,  1887,  199. 
Benioyl-o-m-nitrobenialdozime,      con- 
version   of,    into    m-nitrobenzonitrile 

(MiNTTNNi  and  Vasbaix)),  A.,  i,  43. 
Bensoylnitrobenthydrozamie  add 

(HOLLBMAN),  A.,  i,  410. 
Benioylorcinolphthaldn,  a-  and  fi-  (R. 

and  H.  Metbb),  A.,  i,  70,  71. 
1 : 8-B«nioylozyaeetylnaphtlule]ie(ULL- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  482. 
o-Beaioylozydiphenylaeotie   add  (Bis- 

TRZYCKi  and  Flatau),  A.,  i,  790. 
Bdnioylozydlphanyltriasole,  m-  and  p- 

nitro-  (YouNoand  Annablb)  T.,  207, 

211 ;  P.,  1896,  246. 
BenioylozymetlijleBe  bensylie  cyanide 

(Waltheb     and    Schiokleb),    A., 

i,  524. 
BenioylozyphenylttjrryltriaBoley 

(YouNO  and  Annable),  T.,  216  ;  P.. 

1896,  246. 
j^Benioylozy-/3-phenyl-o-toliiozaBda 

(Henbigh),  a.,  i,  446. 
S-Bemoylozyphenyl-m-tolyltriaaole 

(YouNO  and  Annable),  T.,  814 ;  P., 

1896,  246. 
Benioylphenanthrenet   (Pebbibr),  A., 

1,226. 
Benioyl-o-      and     y-phimatolaiophMiol 
(Hewitt,    Moobe,    and   Pitt),    P., 

1897,  157. 
7-Benioyl-/3-phenylbiityTie  add  and  its 

oxime  and  lactone  (Yoblandbb  and 
KNdTZSOH),  A.,  i,  286. 
7-Benioyl-/3-phenylethylmalonie      add 
(YoBLANDEB    and    Knotzsch),    a., 
i,  286. 
BenioylpheayltsDozaiolone  (Babe),  A., 

i,  568. 
/3-Benioyl-/3-phenylpropionio  add(<ic9y2- 
acetic   acid)  (Japp   and    Landbb), 
T.,  186,  156  ;  P.,  1896,  107.  109. 
from   phenylacetic    acid    and   benz- 
aldehyde  (Eblenmeteb),  A.,  i,  68. 
/3-Benioylpioolinie  add,  hydrogen  silver 

salt  of  (Jbitbles),  a.,  i,  97. 
Benioyl-a-propaldoxiiBa,  conversion  of, 
into     propionitrlle     (Minttnni    and 
Yabbalo),  a.,  i,  43. 
Benioylpropionie  add  (Frrrio),  A.,  i,  14. 
/3-Benioyl-a-propylpropionio    add, 

o-cyano-  (Klobb),  A.,  i,  419. 
Benioylpyrogalloldimethylic  ether,  and 
its  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives 
(Bartolotti),  A.,  i,  193,  621. 
trimethylic  ether  (Bartolotti),  A., 
i,  621. 
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Bentoylpymyie    aeid,    preparation    of 

(Knobr  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  67. 
Benioylretene  (Pbbrier)»  A.,  i,  226. 
Bento^l-o-ialieylaldoxime,     conversion 

of,  into  salicylonitrile  (Mintjnni  and 

ViiBSALo),  A.,  i,  48. 
Benioyltneeinie  aeid,  ethylic  salt,  and 

the  action  of  ammonia  on  it  (Buhe- 

HAMN  and  HsMMT),   T.,  833,   884; 

P.,  18W,  63. 
Bentoyltartarmetliylimida        (Ladbk- 

BEBO).  A.,  i,  189. 
BenioyltetrametliyldiaminodilLydroxy- 

diphenylmethane  (Bibhrikgeb),  A., 

i,  73. 
Benioylthioacetate,    thio-,    bisulphide 

(BAUMANNand  Fbomm),  a.,  i,  191. 
Benioyltraehylolio  acid  (Stephak),  A., 

i,  93. 
Benioyltrimethylcs^c^heianoiie  (Knoe- 

VENAOBL  and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  611. 
Bexuoyltriphenyloarbinol     (Bourcet), 

A.,  i,  667. 
^BenBeyltriphenybnetlLaiie  ( Bou  rcet), 

A.,  i,  667. 
Banioylyeratiola     (Babtolotti),     A., 

i,  666. 
Benioylzanthoresinotaiinol        ( H  i  lde- 

bband),  a.,  i,  228. 
BensylaUylamine,  p-nitro-,  and  its  salts 

(Paal  and  Sprenoer),  A.,  i,  184. 
BMuylamine,  formation  of  (Cohen  and 
Calvebt),  T.,  1054;  (DelApine), 
A.,  i,  394. 

action  of  ethylic  oxalacetate  on 
(WisLiCEKUs  and  Beckh),  A., 
i,  398. 

amidosulphonate  (Paal  and  Lo- 
WITSCH),  A.,  i,  361. 

imidochloride,  benzoyl  derivative  (von 
Pbchmann     and     Heinze),     A., 
i,  516. 
a-  and  /S-Beniylamineaoetoaeetie  acids, 

ethylic  salts,  refractive  powers  and  dis- 
persions of  (BbOhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
BcniylamiiLociniuunie  add,  ethylic  salt, 

refractive  power  and  dispersion  of,  in 

solution  (BbDhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
Beniylamiiio-cthylenedioarboxyUe  acid, 

ethylic  salt  (Ruhbmann  and  Hem  my), 

A.,  i,  634. 
Bcniylamiiio-oxaUe  acid,  benzylamine 

salt  (WisLicENUS  and  Beckh),  A., 

i,  398. 
BanxyltK^mylamiiie,      ^amino-      and 

j9-nitro-  (Paal  and  Spbbnoee),  A., 

i,  184. 
Bentylanilinc,  p-amino-  and  p-nitro-, 

(Paal  and  Sprenoer),  A.,  i,  184. 
BeniTl-o-aniBidine,    o-amino-,    o-uitro-, 

and  bis-o-nitro-  (Paal  and  Poller), 

A.,  i,  116. 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii. 


Beniyl-ZKaniiidine,    o-nitro-,     and    its 
salts  (  Paal  aud  Schilling),  A.,  i,  117. 
Beniylaio-a-bensylnaphthylamine,  and 
its  liydrochloride( Paal  and  Lowitsch), 
A.,  1,  351. 
jS-BeiiByltwboiiBaldozime,  p-bromo-  and 
o-nitro-     (Kjellin     and     Kvtlen- 
stjerna),  a.,  i,  279. 
Beniylbenienylamidine,  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive of  (Beckmann  [and Sandel]),  A., 
i,  565. 
Beniylcarbamide,  action  of  tannin  on 

(Coninck),  a.,  i,  570. 
o-Beniyleneiminaiolylmeroaptan 

(Gabriel  and  Stblzner),  A.,  i,  62. 
Beniylethylamine,  p-nitro-,  and  its  salts 

(Paal  and  Sprenoer),  A.,  i,  184. 
Beniyl  ethyl  ketone,  cyano-  (Walther 

and  Schiokler),  A.,  i,  524. 
Beniylfamaramic   acid,    hydrolysis   of 
(PiUTTi  and  GiusTiNiANi),  A.,  i,  24. 
Beniylglutaoonio    acid    (Bolam),    P., 

1896,  185. 
Beniylhezahydro-m-creeol.   See  Benzyl- 
methyli^e/ohexanol    (Wallach),  A., 
i,  159. 
Beniylhexahydro-m-tolnidine,     hydro- 
chloride, carbamide,  and  acetyl  deriva- 
tive (Wallach),  A.,  i,  159. 
a-Benxylhydrox^lamine,  from  camphor- 
oxiroe  benzylic  ether,  platinochloride 
(FoRSTER),  T..  1039  ;  P.,  1897, 166. 
/B-Beniylhydroxylamine,  action  of  chlor- 
ine  on   (Kjellin   and    Kuylen- 
8TJERNA),  A.,  i,  615. 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  (Kjel- 
lin), A.,  1,  614. 
/3-Beniylhydroxylamine,  j9-bromo-,  and 
its    hydrochloride    (Kjellin    and 
Kutlenstjerna),  a.,  i,  616. 
o-nitro-,  acrtion  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
(Kjellin),  A.,  i,  614. 
and  its  hydrochloride  (Kjellin  and 
KUYLENSTJERirA),  A.,  i,  279. 
Beniylic   alcohol,    action   of   nitrogen 
tetroxide  on  (Cohen  and  Cal- 
vert), T.,  1052;  P.,  1897,  166. 
p-benzoyl  derivative  of,  and  its  ace- 
tate (Bourcet),  a.,  i,  567. 
alcohol,  m-amino-,  and  its  mon-  and 
di-acetyl  derivatives  (Lutter),A.  , 
i,  406. 
o-nitro-  (phenylnitrocarbinol)  (Co- 
hen and  Calvert),  T.,  1064  ;  P., 
1897,  166. 
0'  and  ;)-nitro-,  action  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide  on  (Cohen  and  Har- 
rison), T.,  1057  ;  P.,  1897,  166. 
p-nitro-,   formation  of  (Elbs),  A., 
i,  832. 
bromide,    p-benzoyl      derivative     of 
(Bourcet),  A.  i,  567. 

60 
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Beniylic    chloride,     action     of    heza- 
methylouetetramine    on    (D£l£- 
fine),  a.,  i,  894. 
o-nitro-  (Paal  and  Eromschbodeb), 
A.,  i,  116; 
condensation   of,   with  o-  and  p- 
nitraniline,    with    o-anisidino, 
and   with    o-phenylenediamine 
(Paal  and  Polleb),  A.,  i,  116. 
cyanide,    o-cyano-,    condensation    of, 
with  m-nitrobenzoic  chloride  (Hab- 
FEB),  A.,  i,  106. 
ethylic  ether,  formation  of  (Paal  and 

Lowitsch),  a.,  i,  851. 

mercaptan    and    methosulphide,    m- 

amino-,    'm-nitro-    (Lutteb),    A., 

i,  406. 

nitrite,   preparation   of  (Cohen  and 

Calvbbt),  T.,  1060  ;  P.,  1897, 166. 

sulphide,     m-nitro-    (Lutteb),     A., 

i,  406. 
(isulphide,   97i-amino-,    and  7;i-nitro- 

(Lutteb),  A.,  i,  406. 
thiocarbamate    and    thiocyanate,    7n- 
nitro-  (Lutteb),  A.,  i,  406. 
Bensylideneaeetone  and  its  phenylhydr- 
azone  (Taobb),  A.,  i,  844. 
o-chloro-,  and  9n-nitro-  (Voblamdeb), 
A.,  i,  274. 
Bensylideneacetophenone,  reduction  of 
(Habriea  and  Hubneb),  A.,  i,  660. 
action  of  hydrozylamine  on  (Claus) 
A.,  i,  189. 
Beniylideneaoetoxime  and  a  bromine  de- 
rivative (Tageb),  a.,  i,  344. 
o-chloro-  (VoBLANDEB),  A.,  i,  274. 
Beniylideneaminognanidine.  behaviour 
of,  towards  diazo-saIts(W£D£KiND), 
A.,  i,  241. 
p-nitro-  (Wedekind),  A.,  i,  241. 
Beniylidenoaminohydrindene      (Revis 
and  Kipping),  T.,  261  ;  P.,  1896,  229. 
Bensylideneaminohydrozyphenyloso- 
tiiaiole  (Thiele  and  Sculeussneb), 
A.,  i.  879. 
Beniylideneaminophenylgniftnldine  and 

its  salts  (Pellizzabi),  A.,  i,  47. 
Benxylid6neainino-;''tolylguanidine  and 

its  salts  (Pellizzabi),  A.,  i,  47. 
Benxylideneanilide,     condensation    of, 
with  ethylic  acetoacctate(LACHOWicz), 
A.,  i,  118. 
Beniylidenebenihydraiide  (Subaschow  ) 

A.,  i,  811. 
4-BensyUden6-biB-l-phenyl-8-methyl-6« 

pyraiolone  (Lachowicz),  A.,  i,  119. 
d-,  ^,  andr-Beiiiylidenecamphor,crystal- 
lographic  properties  of  (Minouin),  A., 
i,  163,  164. 
Beniylidene-f^-hydrozylaminobenioic 
Mid    (Qattebmann,     Wubst     and 
Bohn),  a.,  i,  189. 


BeniylidenemethylhezeBone,  combina- 
tion of,  with  acetone  (Wallach),  A., 
i,  159. 

Beniylidenemethylwoozuolone, 
»i- nitro-   (ScHiFF    and    Betti),   A., 
i,  498. 

Beniylidenemethylphthalide  (Blank), 
A.,  i,  6L 

Beniylidenephenyldihydroreioreinol 
(VoBLANDEBand  Ebig),  a.,  i,  276. 

BensylidenephenyldilLydn>roaoroyIie 
aeid  (Voblandeb),  A.,  i,  278. 

BeniylidenephenyUiydraiiae     (Pelliz- 
zabi), A.,  i,  47. 
m-nitro-  (Voblandeb),  A.,  i,  274. 

Beniylidenephenylhydrozylamine 

(GATTEEMANN,Wt)B8T,  andB0HN),A., 

i,  189. 
BeniTlidenephthalidOfCyano-  (  Waltheb 

and  Schicklbb),  A.,  i,  624. 
Bensylidone-a-,  m-,  and^^-tolylhydrozyl- 

aminoB  (Gattkkmank,   WtfBsr,  and 

Bohn),  A.,  i,  189. 
Beniylidene-p-zylylhydrozylamiiie 

(GATl'BBMANN,Wt7BST,  and  BoHK),A., 

i,  189. 
BensyUdenio    bromide,    o-nitro- 
(Reissebt),  a.,  i,  418. 

nitrosate  (Cohen  and  Calyebt),  T., 
1056  ;  P.,  1897,  166. 
Beniylmalimide  (Piutti  and  Giustin- 

lANi),  A.,  i,  24. 
BeniTlmalimidet,    optical    rotation    of 
(Ladenbubg  and  Hebz),  A.,  i,  460. 

stnictural-  or  8tereo-isomerides(IiADEK- 
bubo),  a.,  i,  188. 
Bensylmalonie  aoid,  cyano-,  ethylic  salt 

of  (Bbedt  and  Kallen),  A.,  i,  164. 
Beniybnethylamine.  j9-nitro ,    and    its 

salts    (Paal    and    Spbengeb),    A., 

i,  184. 
BensylmethylhezaBol  (Wallach),  A., 

i,  169. 
Beniyl  methyl  ketone,  cyano-  (  Walthxb 

and  ScHiCKLKB),  A.,  i,  624. 
Beniylmethylnitramine,  refractive  power 

and  dispersion  of  (liBtJHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
4 : 6-Beniylmethyltft>ozaiolon6      (  Rln- 

man),  a.,  i,  444. 
Bensylnitnunine,     ;»-nitro-,     and     its 

methyl  ethers,   refractive  power  and 

dispersion  of,  in  solution  (BbOhl),  A., 

u,  297. 
Bentylisonitramine,  p-nitro-,  refractive 

power  and  dispersion  of,   in  solution 

(BbOhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
Beniyl-o-nitraniline,  o-nitro-  (Paal  and 

Kbohschbodeb),  a.,  i,  116. 
Beniyl-jT-nitraniline,  o-nitro-  (Paal  and 

Polleb),  a.,  i,  116. 
Beniyl-o*nitroi8obenialdozim6,  o-nitro- 

(Paal  and  Polleb),  A.,  i,  185. 
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Beniyl-a-phenyleiiedianiiiLe,     condeusa- 
tion  of,  with  oxalic  acid  (Hiksbrbg), 
A.,  i,  121. 
o-nitro-,  and    its    formyl    derivative 
(Paal  and    Kbomschroder),    A., 
i,  115. 
Bensrl-i^plienyleiiediamiiie,     o-amino-, 
and  its  salts  (Paal  and  Polleb),  A., 
i,  116. 
Beniylphenylhydraiones  of  sugars  (van 
EcKKNSTBiN  and DB  Bbutn),  a.,  i,  41. 
Beniylphthalimldine,     preparation     of 

(Gabriel  and  Giebe),  A.,  i,  59. 
Beniylpropylamine,  p-rdtTo-,  and  its  salts 

(Paal  and  Spremger),  A.,  i,  184. 
Beniylpropylenetetracarbozylic     acid, 
ethyfic    salt,    action    of    alkalis    on 
(Bolam),  p.,  1896,  184,  185. 
Bensyl  propyl  ketone,  cyano-  ( Walther 

and  Sohiokler),  A.,  i,  524. 
Be]iByl-(i-santonoii8  aeid,  and  its  ethylic 

salt  (Castoro),  a.,  i,  630. 
Bensyl-2-santonoiu  aoid  (Castoko),  A., 

i,  630. 
Benzylsnlpkamio  aeid,  and  its  benzyl- 
amiue    and   other   salts    (Paal   and 
Lowitsoh),  a.,  i,  851. 
Beniylsolphonitrosamie  acid,  salts  and 
phenylhydrazide      of      (Paal      aud 
LowiTSCH),  A.,  i,  851. 
Beniyltetrahydroqninaioline,  3-o-amino- 
and  its  salts  (Busch,  Birk,  and  Leh- 
hann),  a.,  i,  543. 
Beniylthiotetrahydroqainaioline, 
o-amino-  (Busch,    Birk,   and   Leh- 
mann),  a.,  i,  548. 
Berberine,,    occurrence  of,  in  Berheria 
Oetnerms  (Perkin),  T.,  1198  ;  P., 
1897,  198. 
detection     of     (Jaworowski),     A., 
ii,  610. 
Berheris  OeinensiSf  occurrence  of  berberine 
in   (Perkin),    T.,   1198;    P.,   1897, 
198. 
Bergamot  oil,  examination  of  (Schimmel 

and  Co.),  A.,  ii,  485. 
Beryl  from  Spain  (Chaves  and  Relim- 
pio).  A.,  ii,  412. 
pseudomorphous,  from  Sweden  (Hoo- 
bom),  a.,  ii,  506. 
BeryUium  salts,  isomorphous  relations  of 
(Rbtgers),  a.,  ii,  17. 
oxide  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  144. 
I>ota8siam  silicates  (Duboin),  A. ,  ii,  96. 
silicotungstate       (Wyruboff),      A., 

ii,  178. 
sulphate,  refractive  powers  of  solid  and 
dissolved  (Gladstone and  Hibbert), 
T.,  824. 
Beryllium,  detection  of,  by   nitroeo-i3- 
naphtnol  (Buroass),  A.,  ii,  163. 
estimation  of  (Glasbr),  A.,  ii,  191. 


Betaine,    occurrence   of,    in    species  of 

Laihyrus  (Jahns),  A.,  i,  382. 
Betorcinolcarbozylic  aeid,  methylic  salt 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  631. 
Biatora     lucidaf    occurrence  of    rhizo- 

carpic  acid  on  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  364. 
Bile,  solubility  of  a  fatty  acid  in  (Moore 
and  Rockwood),  A.,  ii,  150. 

of  ox,  deoxycholic  acid  from  putrefied 
(Vahlbn),  a.,  i,  647. 

the  colouring  matter  of  (Et^STER),  A., 
i,  647. 
Bilirubin,  oxidation  and  hydrolysis  of 

(KiJSTER),  A.,  i,  647. 
Biliverdic  aeid  (Kuster),  A.,  i,  647. 
Biotite  from  Massachusetts  (Emerson), 
A.,  ii,  566. 

constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  51. 

transparency    of,    for    Rontgen    rays 
(Doelter),  a.,  ii,  470. 
Birotation.    See  Photochemistry. 
Bisabol-lCvrrha,  constituents  of  (Tuck- 

olka),  a.,  ii,  584. 
Bis-aeetoxyphenylaerylic   aeid,  othylic 

salt  (Paal  and  Hartel),  A.,  i,  598. 
Bia-bentoylozycrotonie  aeid,  ethylic  salt, 

and  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  alcoholic 

ammonia,  and  of  phenylhydradne  on 

(Paal  and  Hartel),  A.,  i,  598. 
Bis-benioylozyphenylaorylie   aeid, 

ethyliu  salt  (Paal  and  Hartel),  A., 

i,  598. 
Bii-beniylallylamine    and   Bii-bensyl- 

-iso-amylamine,  bis-p-nitro- (Paal  and 

Sprenger),  a.,  i,  184. 
Bis-beniylaniline,  bis-p-nitro-  (Paal  and 

Sprbnger),  a.,  i,  184. 
Bis-benzyletiiylunine,  bis-;?-uitro-  (Paal 

and  Sprenobr),  A.,  i,  184. 
Bis-beniylhydrozylamine,    bis-o-amino- 

and    bis-o-nitro-,    and    its    salts  and 

acetate  (Paal  and  Poller),  A.,  i,  185. 
Bis-beniylmethylamine,     bis-j7-nitro- 

(Paal  and  Sprenger),  A.,  i,  184. 
Bis-beniylpropylamine,    bis-jp-nitro- 

(Paal  and  Sprenger),  A.,  i,  184. 
Bis-diaioniom    chloride    and    sulphate, 

from    m-     and     p-phenylenediamine 

(HANTZSGHand  Borohaub),  A.,  i,  186. 
Bis-diphenylpyraiolone,  preparation  of 

(Baumann  and  Fromm),  A.,  i,  192. 
Bis-hydrozyphenylaerylie  aeid,  and  its 

ethylic    salt   and   sodium    derivative 

(Knorr),  a.,  i,  64. 
Bismuth,  crystals  of,  in  slag  (  Heberdey), 
a.,  ii,  265. 

occurrence  of,  in  common  minerals 
(Hartley  and  Rah  age),  T.,  538  ; 
P.,  1897, 11. 

electrical  resistance  of,  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  in  magnetic  fields  (Dkwab 
and  Fleming),  A.,  ii,  240,  474. 

50—2 
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Biimuth,    thermoelectric   properties   of 
(BuBNiB),  A.,  ii,  439. 
solability  of,  in   zinc    (Spring    and 
Romanoff),  A.,  ii,  36. 
Binnnth  alloys  with  copper  and  silver, 
freezing  points   of  (Hbtoogk  and 
KsviLLB),  A.,  ii,  245. 
with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Hetgook 
and  Nbvillb),  T..  390  ;  P.,  1897,  61. 
Bismuth  bromide  and  iodide,  action  of 
nitrogen     peroxide     and    air    on 
(Thomas),  A.,  ii,  877. 
ciichloride  (Thomas),  A.,  ii,  377. 
csBsium  chloride  (Wblls  and  Footb), 
A.,  ii,  551. 
iodide    (Wblls   and   Footb),   A., 
ii,  551. 
potassium  iodide,  use  of,  as  a  reagent 

for  alkaloids  (Jahns),  A.,  i,  381. 
oxyiodide  (Blyth),  A.,  ii,  102. 
sulphide,  eflfects  of  high  temperatures 
on  (Mourlot),  a.,  ii,  273. 
solubility    of,    in  alkali  sulphides 
(Stillmann),A.,  ii,  127 ;  (Stone), 
A.,  ii,  434. 
Biimuth,     deteetion,    estimation    and 
separation  of— 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  the  noble 

metals  (Vanino),  A.,  ii,  604. 
detection  of,    by    nitroso-jS-naphthol 

(Burgass),  a.,  ii,  163. 
estimation  of  (Muthmann  and  Maw- 
row),  A.,  ii,  78. 
estimation  of  small    amounts    of,   in 

alloys  (Stillman),  A.,  ii,  127. 
estimation  of,  in  copper  (Murmann), 

A.,  ii,  347. 
separation  of   metals  from  (Moter), 

A.,  ii,  434. 
separation  of    lead    from   (Bbnkert 

and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  435. 
separation  of  zinc  and  cadmium  from 
(Muthmann   and   Mawrow),    A., 
ii,  78. 
Biimntosmaltine  from   Saxony  (Fren- 

zel),  a.,  ii,  266. 
Bis-nitrosylbensyl  and  its  o-nitro-  and 
;?-bromo-  derivatives    (Kjellin    and 
Kuylenstjerna),  a.,  i,  616. 
Bis-nitrosylbeniyls,        constitution    of 

(Kjellin),  A.,  i,  616. 
Bis-phenylmethyldiketohydrindone 

(Black),  A.,  i,  61. 
Bis-phenylmethylpyrasolone  (Paal  and 

Hartel),  a.,  i,  598. 
Bis-phenylmethylpyraiolonaaiodi- 
phenyl  (Wedekind),  A.,  i,  443. 
Bif-thiopyrotartario  aoid  (Andreasoh), 

A.,  i,  327. 
Bitter  Almond  Oil,  detection  of  alcohol 
and   nitrobenzene  in  (GossArt),   A., 
ii,  352. 


Bitter  Almond  Oil,  estimation  of  hydro- 
cyanic    acid    in    (Erbmers     and 
Sgh REINER),  A  I,  ii,  607. 
Bitter  Fennel)  constituents  of  oil  of, 

(Tardy),  A.,  i,  578. 
Bittam,  gold  in  (Liybrsidge),  T.,  298  ; 

P.,  1897,  22. 
Bizin,  crystalline,  preparation  of  (Z wick), 

A.,  i,  630. 
Bleaching  powder  manufacture  (Uasen- 

clevbr),  a.,  ii,  143. 
Blende,  composition  of  (Hartley  and 

Ramaoe),  T.,  640 ;  P.,  1897,  13. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Noaillon), 

A.,  ii,  595. 
Bliabergite  from  Sweden  (Ioelstbom), 

A.,  ii,  268. 
Blood,    composition    of    in     new-bom 

animals  (Wintbrnitz),  A.,  ii,  149. 
absorption  spectrum  of  (Lewin),  A., 

ii,  534. 
method  of   determining  the    specific 

gravity  of  (Zuntz),  A.,  ii,  377. 
coagulation    of  (Hammarstbn),    A., 

ii,  152. 
causes  of  coagulation  of  (Sfiro  and 

Ellingbr),  a.,  ii,  378. 
coagulation  of,  by  injection  of  extract 

of  liver  (Mairet  and  Virbs),  A., 

u.  330. 
action  of  purified   albumose  on  the 

coagulabUityof  (Fiqubt),  A.,  ii,  610. 
effect  of  peptone   injections   on    the 

coagulation  of  (Thompson),  A.,  ii,  60. 
amouDts  of  argon  and  nitrogen  in  the 

(RiiGNARD    and    Schixesing;,    A., 

ii,  273. 
non-occurrence  of  argon  in  the  pigment 

of  (Zaleski),  a.,  ii,  384. 
amounts  of  chloride  and  phosphate  in 

the,  during  disease  (v.  Moraczew- 

ski),  a.,  ii,  221. 
presence  of  a  fat-splitting  enzyme  in 

(Hanriot),  a.,  ii,  149. 
changes  undergone  by  fat  in  the  (Cohn- 

STEIN  and  Michaelis),  A.,  ii,  182. 
increase  of  the  fat  in,  during  starvation 

(Schulz),  a.,  ii,  150. 
effect  of  high  altitudes  on  the  hemo- 
globin   of  (Weiss),    A.,    ii,    219; 

(Giacosa),  a.,  i,  669. 
lipase  from  the  (Hanriot),  A.,  ii,  378. 
properties  and  estimation  of  lipnse  in 

(Hanriot  and  Camus),  A.,  li,  273. 
tension  of  oxygen  in  arterial  (Haldanb 

and  LoRRAiN  Smith),   A.,  ii,  59, 

218. 
oxidation  in  (Bach),  A.,  ii,  402. 
presence  of  an  oxidation-ferment  in  the 

(Salkowski  and  Yamigiwa),  A., 

ii,  333. 
effect  of  leech  extract  on  the  putrosci- 
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bility  of  (B08O  and  Delezennk), 

A.,  ii,  834. 
Blood,  influenco  of  disease  on  inorganic 

salts  of  (von  Mo&aczewbki),   A., 

ii,  571. 
percentageof  sogar  in,during  phloridzin 

glycosuria  (Pavy),  A.,  ii,  64. 
nature  of   the   substances  in,  which 

reduce   cupric  salts   (Henriqubs), 

A.,  ii,  570. 
action    of     carbon     bisulphide     on 

(Kromer),  a.,  ii,  64. 
action    of    nitrites    on     (Haldane, 

Makgill  and  Matrooordato),  A., 

u,  63,  221. 
detection  of,  by  means  of  hsmochrom- 

ogen  (DonooAny),  A.,  ii,  468. 
estimation  of  iron  in  (Jollbs),  A., 

ii,  126. 
estimation  of  fibrin  in  (K088LER  and 

Pfbiffer),  a.,  ii,  196. 
estimation  of  sugar  in   (Payy),   A., 

ii,  80. 
Blood  corpuieles,  influence  of  osmotic 
pressure  ou  the  volume  of  (Kobfpe), 
A.,  ii,  418. 
Blood-gM6i,    new  form    of  pump    for 

separation  of  (Keessn),  A.,  ii,  149. 
Blood-serum,  albumin  from  (Michel), 

A.,  i,  176. 
Blowpipe  analyfii  by  plaster  of  Paris 

method  (Andrews),  A.,  ii,  189. 
Boiling  point,  determination  of  (  Beck- 
man  n),  A.,  ii,  88. 
apparatus    for    determining  (Jones), 

A.,  ii,  639. 
of  solutions,  apparatus  for  determining 

the  (Fuchs),  a.,  ii,  244. 
of  different  substances,  relation  between 

the  (Oroshans),  A.,  ii,  244. 
of  the  halogen  hydrides  (Estreiohbr), 

A.,  ii,  21, 
of  mixtures  of  /9-naphthol  and  benzene 

(Kuriloff),  a.,  ii,  484. 
of  normal  pentane  (Young),  T.,  446  ; 

P.,  1897,  68. 
Bones,  composition  of  fossil  elephant's 

(van  Bemmelen  and  Klobbis),  A., 

ii,  490. 
proportion  of  mineral  constituents  in 

birds*  (During),  A.,  ii,  571. 
proportion  of  sulphates  in  the  ash  of 

(MdRNER),  A.,  ii,  671. 
effect  of  administration  of  oxalic  acid 

on  (Caspari),  a.,  ii,  676. 
influence  of  starvation  on  the  (Weiskb), 

A.,  ii,  219. 
Borax.     See  Sodium  biborate. 
Bomeol,   behaviour    of,   towards  phos- 
phorus trichloride  and  bromine  (Marsh 
and  Gardner),    T.,   286;  P.,  1896, 
187. 


Bomeol,  isonitroso-.      See  Hydroxy- 

camphoroxime. 
Bomylio     ohloridei,     relation    of,    to 
camphene  hydrochloride  (Reychlbr), 
A.,  1,  246. 
Boron  oxide — 
Boric  acid,  constitution  of  solutions  of 
(Eahlenbbro  and  Schreinbr), 
A.,  ii,  30. 
properties  of  glass  and  enamels  con- 
taining (Grenet),  a.,  ii,  141. 
action  of,   on  milk  (Farrington), 

A.,  ii,  196. 
estimation  of  (Kraut),  A.,  ii,  283  ; 
(Bellocq,      Schneider,       and 
Gaab),  a.,  ii,  597. 
estimation  of,   as  potassium  boro- 
fluoride  (ThaddAeff),  A.,  ii,  697. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically(HdNiG 
and  Spitz),  A.,  ii,  169  ;  (J5rgen- 
8BN),  a.,  ii,  288. 
estimation     of,      in      foods     (db 

Eoninoh),  a.,  11,  597. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  (DBNiois), 

A.,  ii,  617. 
separation  of,   from  silica  (HdNio 
and  Spitz),  A.,  ii,  169. 
Boron-iron  (Warren),  A.,  ii,  218. 
a-Borragophyll,  absorption  spectrum  of 

(iTARD),  A.,  ii,  ISO. 
Botryogen,  from  Sweden  (SjOoren),  A., 

ii,  326. 
Bonmonite,  from  Is^re  (Termier),  A., 

ii,  603. 
Brats,  estimation  of  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
iron,    and    lead    in  (Hollard),   A., 
ii,  621. 
Breunca.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bread,   changes  during  the  baking  of 
(Stone),  A.,  ii,  461. 
detection    of    alum    in    (van    der 

Planckbn),  a.,  ii,  602. 
detection  of  aniline  blue  in  (Violettr), 
A.,  ii,  295. 
Bromine,  atomic  refraction  of  (Traubb), 
A.,  ii,  197. 
spectra       of      (Trowbridge       and 

Richards),  A.,  ii,  200. 
electromotive  force   required  for  the 
separation      of      (Nernst),       A., 
ii,  396. 
electrical  convection  of,  in  solutions 

(Picton  and  Linder),  T.,  671. 
decomposition  of  aqueous  solutions  of 

(Jakowkin),  a.,  ii,  246. 
action  of,  on  metallic  chlorides  (Blau), 

A.,  ii,  122. 
action  of  highly  purified,  on  mercury 
(Shenbtonb),  T.,  485 ;  P.,  1897,  2. 
presence  of,  in  the  body  after  adminis- 
tration of  bromine  compounds 
(Rosenthal),  A.,  ii,  60. 
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Bromine,  detection,  estimation,  and 
preparation  of— 

detection  of,  in  organic  compounds 
(Kabtle  and  Bbatty),  A.,  ii,  480. 

estimation  of,  with  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  sulphur  simultaneously  (Denn- 
stsdt),  a.,  ii,  4S2. 

estimation  of,  in  presence  of  chlorine 
(Blau),  a.,  ii,  122. 

estimation  of,  in  presence  of  chlorine 
and  iodine  (Bbnnbt  and  Place- 
way),  A.,  ii,  122. 

separation  of  chlorine  from  (Bait- 
BioNT  and  Rivals),  A.,  ii,  885. 

separation  of  chlorine  from,  in  pre- 
sence of  acetates,  sulphates,  and 
nitrates  (Jannasoh  and  K&litz), 
A.,  ii,  594. 

separation  of  chlorine  and  iodine  from, 
in  o£ffanlc  compounds  (Jannasch 
and  KdLiTz),  A.,  ii,  594. 

Hydrogen  bromide,  boiling,  melting, 
and      critical      temperatures      of 

(ESTREIOHBR),  A.,  il,  21. 

Bromo-deriTatives.    See  under  :— 
Acetamide. 
Aoetanilide. 
Acetic  acid. 

Aoetophenetidide  {pJieTiaeetin). 
Acetophenetoilamide. 
Acetophenone. 
Acetosuccinic  acid. 
Aoetozybenzonitrile. 
Acetylacrylic  acid. 
Acetylcodeine. 
Acetylene. 
Ace^lnaphthols. 
Acetylthebaol. 

Acid,  dibiomo',  Cj^HjoOgyBr,. 
Acraldoxime. 
Acrylic  acid. 
Albumin. 
Allylic  alcohol. 
AUylic  bromide. 
Aniline. 
Anilinotoluene. 
Anisoil. 

Anisyl  methyl  ketone. 
Apigenin. 
Arachidic  acid. 
Baptisin. 
Benzaldozimes. 
Benzamide. 
Benzene. 

Benzeneazo-ifo-propylene. 
Benzenediazoic  acid. 
Benzenediazophenylsulphone. 
Benzenediazosulphonic  acids. 
Benzenesulphonamide. 
Benzenyloximebutyric  acid. 
Benzimidomethylic  ether. 
Penzoic  acid, 


Bromo-deriTatives.    See  tmder : — 
Benzonitrile. 

j9-Benzoylbenzylic  bromide. 
BenzovlbenzyUdenic  dibromide. 
Benzyl-t8o-benzaldoxime. 
Benzylhydroz^lamlne. 
Benzylic  bromide. 
Benzylidenic  bromide. 
Bromhydrins. 

Butyric  and  iso-butyric  acids. 
Butyrylthiocarbimide. 
Caffeine. 
Camphenes. 
Camphenones. 
Camphenylnitramlnes. 
Camphor. 
Camphoric  acids. 
Camphoric  anhydride. 
Camphorsulpholactone. 
Camphorsulphonic  acid. 
Camphylic  acid. 
Carbazole. 
Catechol. 
Cerotic  acid. 
Cholestenone. 
Cinnamamide. 
Cinnamic  acid. 
Codeine. 
Convolvulin. 
Cresotic  acid. 
Crotonic  acid. 
Crotononitrile. 
4'-Cumenol. 

4r-Cumyl  methyl  ketone. 
Cynoctonine. 
Cytisine. 

DiacetophenetoiUmide. 
Diaoetylmorphine. 
Dianisoil  ketone  and  thioketone. 

Diazoamidobenzenes . 

Diazobenzene. 

Diazobenzene-acetoacetic  acid. 

Diazonium  bromide. 

Dibromhydriu. 

Diethylamine. 

Diethylaniline. 

Dihydrocampholenolactones. 
Dihydroxybenzoylbenzene. 

Diketohydrindenecarboxylic  acid. 

Diketohydronaphthenecarboxylic  acid. 

Di-4-methoxy-2 : 5-dimethylbenzyIic 
sulphide. 

Dimethylacetoacetic  acid. 

Dimethylaniline. 

Dimethv1«yeZohexane. 

8' :  8'-Dimethyl-2'-indolinone. 

Dimethylquinoline. 

Dimethylsuccinic  acid. 

Dimethylthiophen. 

Dimethyl-o-toiuidina 

Dimethyltricarballylic  acid. 

i3-Dimethyltrimethylenic  dibromide. 
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Bromo^erivatives.    See  under  :— 

Diphenylallylene. 

Diphenylcrotonic  acid. 

Diphenylethane. 

Diphenylmethane. 

Dithienylethane. 

Dithienylethylene. 

4-Ethoxy-  2:6-  dimethylbenzylic  me- 
thylic  ether. 

Ethozynaphthalene. 

Ethoxypheiiylphthalimlde. 

Ethoxyphenylsaccinamic  acid. 

Ethoxyphenylsncciniinide. 

Ethylbenzono. 

Ethylene. 

Ethylic  allylic  ether. 

Ethylic  bromide. 

Et  hyltheobromine . 

Fructosephloroglucide. 

Furfurao. 

Gallic  acid. 

Gallocyanin. 

Guanine. 

Heptylene. 

Hexadiene. 

Hexahydroxylic  acids. 

Hexane. 

Hexonoic  acids. 

Hexoic  acid. 

Hexylamine. 

Hexylene. 

Hydrindone. 

Hydrindony  Ibromhy  driudone. 

Hydrocarbon,  CSH4. 

4-Hydroxyantipyrine. 

p-Hydroxybenzoic  acid. 

j9-Hvdroxybenzonitrile. 

Hydroxycamphorsnlphonic  acid. 

4-Hydroxy-2 :  S-dimethylbenzylic    al- 
cohol. 

dl-4-Hvdroxy  •  2  :  5  -  dimethylbenzylic 
snlphide. 

o-Hydroxydiphenylacetic  lactone. 

Hydroxy hydrindenedicarboxy lie  acid,   j 

4  -  H  vdroxy -S-methylbenzylic  alcohol.     I 

Hydroxynaphthaqoinolcarboxylicacid. 

Hydroxynaphthaqainonecarboxylic 
acid. 

Hydroxypropionyl-iw-phthalic  acid. 

Hydroxyquinolines. 

5-Hydroxy-m-toluic  acid  (e7'e8olie 
acid). 

I  ndonylhydrindone. 

Ketohydrindenecarboxylic  acid. 

Ketopinic  acid. 

Lactone,  Oj^H^OfBr^ 

Lapaconitine. 

LeTulinic  anhydride. 

Haleic  acid. 

Malonic  acid. 

Malononitrile. 

Malonyldiethylcarbamide. 


Bromo-deriTatiTes.     See  under : — 

Melissic  acid. 

Mesitylene. 

Methane. 

4-Methoxy-2  :  6 -dimethylbenzylic  al- 
cohol. 

Methoxyphenanthrene. 

Methylheptane. 

MethybyeZohexane. 

Methylic  allylic  ether. 

MethylmorDhimethine. 

1  : 3-Methylt8opropylhexanol-5. 

1  : 8-MethyIt8opropylcyc^hexene. 

Methyl  propylnitramine. 

Methyltrihydroquinoline-1  -sulphonic 
methylbetaine. 

Morphine. 

Mucophenoxybromic  acid. 

Naphthalene. 

Naphthaqninonecarboxylic  acids. 

Naphthol. 

a-N  apthylpropy  I  snlphone. 

(u-Nitro8obenzyl. 

Orcinolphthalein. 

Pentadecylic  acid. 

c^2oPentadione. 

eyetoPentenedione. 

PenteUiylphenyl  methyl  ketone. 

Peonol. 

Phenaoylaniline. 

Phenetidines. 

Pheuetoil. 

Phenol. 

Phenolphthalein. 

Phenoxymaleic  acid. 

Phenoxymaleimide. 

Phenylallylacetic  acid. 

Phenylcarbamic  acid. 

Phenylcarbamide. 

Phenyldieth)rlphosphine. 

Phenyleneimiuotoluene. 

Phenylethane. 

Phenyl  ethyl  ketone. 

Phenyl-p- hydroxy tolylacetic  lactone. 

Phenylic  ethylic  thioether. 

/S-Phenyllactic  acid. 

Phenyl  methylcarbamide. 

2' :  3-  Phenylmethyldiketohydrindene. 

Phenylnitramino. 

Phenylphosphine. 

Phenylpho8phinic  acid. 

Phenyl  phosphinous  acid. 

Phenlypropiolamlde. 

Phenyl  propyl  ketone. 

Phenylpropylsulphoue. 

Phenylpyrazolidone. 

Phenylsulphazide. 

Phosphonylic  chloride. 

Phthalodiethylamide. 

Piperidoxylenol. 

Piperonylamide. 

Piperonylpicoline. 
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Bromo-derivatiTei.    Se«  nnder  :— 

Propenyl  bromhydrius  and  epibrom- 
bydrins. 

Propionic  acid. 

Propionic  bromide. 

Propionyltbiocarbimide. 

Propylmalonic  acid. 

Protocatechuic  acid. 

Qainolines. 

Qoinolyloxyacetic  acid. 

Salicylic  chloride. 

Septentrionale. 

Stubene. 

Succinic  acid 

Saccinodiamide. 

Tetracetozydibenzyl. 

Tetrahydroaainoline-4-salphonic  acid, 

Tetramethytdiaminozanthone. 

Tetramethylene. 

Tetraphenylethyleue. 

Toluene. 

Toluene^yndiazosulphonic  acids. 

Toluqninone. 

p-TolVl  methyl  ketone. 

7»-Tolylphosphonic  acid. 

Tolylpropylsulphones. 

j7-ToIylpyrazolidone. 

Triketonaphthalenecarboxylic  acid. 

IVimellithic  acid. 

Trimethylallylaramonium. 

Trimethylglutaric  acid. 

Triphenylmethane. 

iso- Valeric  acid. 

Veratric  acid. 

Veratrole. 

Vinylic  tribromide. 

p-Xylene. 

m-  and  p-Xylenols. 

;?Xyloquinone. 

m-Aylylic  ethylic  ether. 
*'  Bromopyrantine/'       See     j?-Ethoxy- 

phenylsuccinimide,  o-bromo-. 
Bronie,  estimation  of  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
iron,   and  lead  in  (Hollard),  A., 
ii,  521. 

phosphor-,  estimation  of  phosphorus 
in  (OErrEL),  A.,  ii,  167. 
Brown-coal  tar,  estimation  of  parafSn  in 

(HoLDE),  A.,  ii,  851. 
Brown  ipar.    See  Ankerite. 
Bmoine,  detection  of  (Hiloer  and  Jan- 
sen),  A.,  ii,  486;   (Jaworowski), 
A.,  ii,  610. 

detection  of,  by  colour  tests  (Pichard), 

A.,  ii,  168. 
estimation  of  (Keller),  A.,  ii,  84. 
Bmoite.    See  Nemalite. 
Bmshite  on  human  skeletons  (Lacroix), 

A.,  ii,  505. 
Bnoeo    leaves,  oil    of,   constituents  of 

(KONDAKOFF),  A.,  i,  227. 
Bnekwheat.  See Agricnltural  Chemistry. 


Bnlbocapnine,  melting  point  of  the  meth- 
iodide  of ;  acetyl  derivative  of  (Zibork- 
bein),  a.,  i,  175. 
Burette,  gas  (Blbier),  A.,  ii,  884. 
Bnroine,    identity    of,    with     choline 

(Jahns),  a.,  i,  882. 
iffo-Butaldehyde,  action  of  alcoholic  soda 
on  (Franks),  A.,  i,  187. 
action  of  aqueous  potash  and  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  on  (Bbahchbar),  A., 
i,  137. 
ifo-Butaldehyde,  dichloro-  (Brochkt), 

A.,  i,  4. 
iM-Butane   from  American  petroleum, 
and  its'  mono-  and  cfi-chloro-derivativea 
(Mabsrt  and  Hudson),  A.,  i,  889. 
Butanediearboxylio  adds.     See  Adipic 
acid,  Dimethylsuecinic  acids,  Ethyliso- 
succinic  acid,  and  Propylmalonic  acid. 
Butanetetraearbozylio  aaid,  ethylic  salt, 
action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  (Lb an 
and     Less),    T.,    1067;    P.,    1897, 
161. 
oaai-Butanetriearbozylie    add   (adipo- 
carboxylie  acid)  (Montbmartiki), 
A. ,  i,  20 ;  (Wislicentts  andScHWAN- 
haCsser),  a.,  i,  606. 
ethylic  salt  (Lean  and   Lees),   T., 
1065  ;  P.,  1897,  161 ;  (Montbmar- 
TiNi),  A.,  i,  20;  (WisuGBNTJS  and 

SOHWANHAt^SSBR),  A.,  i,  606. 

aaoi-Butanetrioarbozylio  aeid,    sodio-, 
ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on 
(Lean  and  Lees),  T.,  1065. 
Butenoio  aold  {methylaerylic  aeid)^  amylic 
salt,  rotatory  power  of  (Waldbn), 
A.,  ii,  8. 
polymeride  of  (Mjoen),  A.,  i,  399. 
jT^Butenylanisoil  (Moureu  and  Chau- 

vbt),  a.,  i,  404. 
Batter,  detection  of  margarine  in  (JahrX 
A.,  ii,  856. 
detection    of   margarine   in,   by  the 
critical  temperature  (von  AsBdm), 
A.,  ii,  609, 
estimation  of  purity  of,    by   specific 

gravity  (BrullA),  A.,  ii,  167. 
estimation  of  volatile  addsin(KABflCR), 

A.,  ii,  607. 
estimation  of  borax  in    (Plakchok 
and  VuAFLART),  A.,  ii,  78. 
Bntylaeetylene.    See  Hexinenes. 
ifo-Butylallylcarbinol.     See   Octylenic 

alcohols. 
Bntylamine,    action    of    methanol    on 
(Franchimont  and  van   Erp),  A., 
i,6. 
t^H-Butylamine,  refractive  power   and 

dispersion  of  (BRtJHL),  A.,  li,  297. 
Butylaminomethylio  aleohol,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  potash  on  (Franchimont  and 
VAN  Erp),  a.,  i,  6, 
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^^-Butylbenioio  aeid  (Bialobbzicski),  A., 

i,  614. 

nor-,  ste-y  and  iffo-Butyloarbamio  aoids, 

methyUc  and  eth^rlic  salts,  refractive 

powers  and  dispersions  of  (BfityHL),  A. , 

ii,  297. 

Mc-Butyloarbinol.   See  Amylic  alcohols. 

S'-Bntyl-iflo-carboityril  and  its  4'-c7ano. 

derivative  (Lbhmkuhl),  A.,  i,  873. 
Butylohloraly  action  of  ammonium  snl- 
pnide  on  (Lbsinsky  and  Gundlicb), 
A.,  1,  649. 
Bntylene,  hexahtomo-i  and  the  action  of 
heat  on  it  (Notbs  and  Tuckbb),  A., 
i,  261. 
iso-Bntylene,  and  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid   on   (Eondakoff),  A., 
i,  209. 
torf.-iM>-Batylgl70ol,    nitro-,    reduction 
of  (PiLOTY  and  Ruff),  A.,  i,  686, 688. 
^Mtfo-Bntylglyeolamine      {2-methyl-2- 
aminapropandiol-l :  8)    and    its   salts 
(PiLOTT  and  Ruff),  A-,  i,  688. 
Bntylhezahydrophthalide    (Ciamician 

and  SiLBEB),  A.,  i,  488. 
t«>-Biitylie  alcohol,  action  of  chloral  on 
(Pbboami),  a.,  i,  177. 
action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on,  in 
acid  and  alkaline  solution  (Bro- 
ghbt),  a.,  i,  8,  4. 
iodide,  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
(Kondakoff),  a.,  i,  210. 
^^-Buhrlie    alcohol  {trimethylearhinol) 
(Kondakoff),  A.,  i,  210. 
phenvlurethane  of  (Enoevbnaobl 
and  Schubbkbbbo),  A. ,  i,  607. 
chloride,  preparation  of  (Eondakoff), 
A.,  i,  209. 
action  of  i«obutylene  and  zinc  chlor- 
ide on  (Eondakoff),  A.,  i,  209. 
Butylio  aloohol  fermentation  (Emmkr- 

lino),  a.,  ii,  228. 
Butylmethylenimine,  action  of,on  various 
metallic  salts  ;  reduction  of  and  action 
of  potash  on  (Franchimont  and  van 
Erp),  a.,  i,  6. 
nor-  and  Me-Butylnitraminei,    and   re- 
fractive    power  and      dispersion    of 
(BRiJHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
7ior-f  «ee-,  and  iM-Butylnitrocarbamie 
aeida,  methylic  and  ethylic  salts,  re- 
fractive   powers    and    dispersions    ff 
(Bbuhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
j^-tao-Butylphenozyaoetio  add,  its  salts, 
amide,  anilide,  and  nitranilide,  o-  and  p- 
toluidides  and  phenylhydrazide  (Brad- 
LET  and  Eniffen>,  A.,  1,  248. 
Butylphthalide.        (Ciauician       and 

Silbeb),  a.  ,  i,  484. 
S'-Btttylisoqninoline.  nnd  its  V-chloro- 
derivative,  and  theiri^lts  (Lebmkuhl), 
A.,  i,  878. 


uo-Butyltheobromine,     preparation    of 

(van  der  Slootbn),  a.,  i,  882. 
m-Butyltoluene     (Bialobbzeski),    A., 
i,  614. 
6-nitro-  [Me  :  C4H,  :  NO,  =  1:8:6] 
(Baub),  a.,  i,  216. 
tert-p-'Butyltolnvn.t  and   its  (2initT0-de- 

rivatlve  (Bialobbzeski),  A.,  i,  614. 

m-Butyl-o-toluidine  [Me :  C4H9  :liH^= 

1:8:6],  6-amino-,  and  a  phenazine 

derivative  of  (Baub),  A.,  1,  216. 

6-nitro-,    dimtro-  and   ^rtnitro-,  and 

its  nitration  (Baur),  A.,  i,  216. 

iM-Butyraldehydephlorogluoide  (Coun- 

gler),  a.,  i,  618. 
4-Biityramino-a-naphthol    (Witt    and 

Dedichen),  a.,  i,  196. 
Butyrio    acid,  occurrence   of  in   yeast 
(G]£rard  and  Darexy),  A.,  ii,  469. 
from    the    fermentation  of    glycerol 

(Emmerlino),  a.,  ii,  118. 
distillation  of,  fh)m  aqueous  solutions 
(Leonard,  Smith,  and  Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  626. 
Butyrio  aeid,  amylic  salt,  rotatory  power 

of  the  (Walden),  A.,  ii«  8. 
Butyrie    aeid,  a-bromo-,    ethylic  salt, 
action  of  benzenvlamidoxime  on 
(Werner  and  Falgk),  A.,  i,  9, 
10. 
action  of  ethylic  sodioacetoacetate 
on  (Sprankling),  T.,  1160 ;  P., 
1807,  178. 
7-chloro-,     ethvlic    salt,     action    of 
ethylic  ethylmalonate,  malonate 
and  methylmalonate  on  (Monte- 
martini),  A.,  i,  19—21. 
action  of  ethylic  sodioacetoacetate 
on  (Fighter  and  Gullt),  A., 
i,  690. 
i3-cyano-,   ethylic   salt    (Bredt    and 

Kallen),  a.,  i,  166. 
a-thio-.     See  £th}  Ithioglycollic  acid. 
Butyric  bromide,   a-bromo-,    action  of 
lead  thiocyanate  on  (Dixon),  T.,  686. 
iw-Butyrio  acid,  amylic  sall^  rotatory 
power  of  the  (Walden),  A.,  ii,  8. 
iw-butylic  salt  (Brocket),  A.,  i,  8. 
ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  acetate 
and  sodium  ethoxide  on  (Boebekp.n), 
A.,  i,  16. 
iso-Butyrie  acid,  bromo-,   ethvlic  rait, 
condensation   of,   witn   ethylic 
Rcetoacetate       (Perk  IN       and 
Thorpe),  T.,  1192;  P.,  72. 
condensation  of,  with-o-phenylerc- 
diamine  (Hinrberg),  A.,  i,  121. 
a-chloro-  and  (2tchloro-,iM>-buty1ic  salts 
of  (Brochet),  a.,  i,  8,  4. 
Butjrrolactoneoarboxylic  aeid  (Bolam), 

P.,  1896,  184. 
ifo-Butyrylaniaylbutyrie  aeid  and   its 
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amide  (Yoblandbr  and  Hobohm), 
A.,  i,  286. 

Batyryldiphenyl  (Perrier),  A.,  1,  226. 

iso-ButyryletliaiLe.  See  Ethyl  isopropyl 
ketone. 

iso-Bntyrylethyl  methyl  ketone.  See 
w-DimethylleTulinic  methyl  ketone. 

ttfo-Bntyrylformaldehyde  (Z-methyl'2' 
butanonal),  its  osazone  and  diozime, 
and  behavionr  with  alcoholic  soda 
(Conrad and  Ruppbrt),  A.,  i,  322. 

Bnt]rryl-laotio  aoid,  methylic  salt,  rota- 
tory power  and  dispersion  of  (Gutb 
and  Melikian),  A.,ii,199. 

iso-Bntyrylphenylhydraiide,  action  of 
lime  ou  (Brunnbr),  A.,  i,  100. 

Batyrylthiooarbimide,-a-bromo-,  and  the 
action  of  aniline,  and  of  o-tolaidine  on 
(Dixon),- T.,  686;  P.,  1897,  9. 


Caoao-buttor,  nntritive  value  of  (Boubot 
and  Jean),  A.,  ii,  830. 

iodine  number  of  (Holde),  A.,  ii,  529. 
Cadmium,    occurrence   of,    in    common 
minerals  (Hartley  and  Ramaoe), 
T.,  633  ;  P.,  1897,  11. 

spectrum  of  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  534. 

electrochemical  equivalent  of  (Har- 
din), A.,  ii,  483. 

cell,  standard  (Jaeger  and  Wach- 
SMUTH),  A.,  ii,  86. 

electromotive  force  required  for  the 
separation  of  (Nernst),  A.,  ii,  395. 

electrolytic  refining  of  (Mtliu.s  and 
Funk),  A.,  ii,  35. 

corrosion  phenomena  during  the  elec- 
trolytic dissolution  of  (Mtlius  and 
Funk),  A.,  ii,  34. 

influence  of  temperature  on  the  migra- 
tion constants  of  (Gordon),  A., 
ii,  474. 

diffusion  of,  in  mercury  (Meter),  A., 
ii,  482. 

reduction    of     ferric    sulphate    by 
(Franohot),  a.,  ii,  138. 
Cadodum    alloys   with    zinc,    freezing 

points  of  (HETOOOK  and  Neville), 

T.,  387  ;  P.,  1897,  61. 
Cadmium  carbonate  (Kraut),  A.,  ii,  35. 

trithiocarbonate  ammonia(HoFMANN), 
A.,ii,  321. 

chloride,  rate  of  inversion  of  sugar  by 
(Long),  A.,  ii,  547. 

double  chlorides  of  (Yarbt),  A., 
ii,  39. 

basic  and  ammoniacal  haloid  salts  of 
(Tassilly),  a.,  ii,  461. 

hydroxide,  precipitation  of  iodine 
along  with  (Rettib),  P.,  1896,  178. 


Cadmium    iodide,    electrolytic   conduc- 
tivity of  methylic  alcoholic  solutions 
of  (Zelinsky  and  Krapiwin),  A., 
ii,  5. 
silicotungstate    (Wyruboff),    A., 

ii,  177. 
sulphate,  melting  points  of  mixtures 
of  sodium  sulpnate  and  (Le  Cha- 
telier),  a.,  ii,  135. 
solubility  of  the  hydrates  of  (Mylius 
and  Funk),  A.,  ii,  316. 
Cadmium,  deteetion,    eetimatioii,  and 
leparation  of— 
nitroso-i3-naphthol    as  a  reagent  for 

(BuROABS),  A.,  ii,  163. 
estimation  of  as  oxide  (Browning  and 

Jones),  A.,  ii,  75. 
separation  of  bismuth  from  (Muth- 
MANN  and  Mawrow),  A.,  ii,  78. 
Oas9alpina  hrevi/olia   and    C.   eoriaria^ 
composition  of  the  fruit  of  (Perkin), 
T.,  1137  ;  P.,  1897, 170. 
Cnsium,  chloride,  electrolytic  conduc- 
tivity of  (Boltwood),  a.,  ii,  240. 
bismuth  chloride,  and  iodide  (Wells 

and  FooTE),  A.,  ii,  551. 
selenate,  crystallooaphy  and  physical 
properties  of   (Tutton), 


T.,   846; 

P., 1897,  116. 
sulphomolybdate    (Robenhbim),    A., 

ii,  497. 
Caffeio  acid.    See  8 : 4-Dihydroxycinna- 

mic  acid. 
Gaffeidinecarbozylio  aeid,  properties  of 
(Fischer     and     Brombbro),       A, 
i,  269. 
CaiFeine,  constitution  of  (Fischbe),  A., 

i,  268. 
action  of  the  electric  current  on  (Pom • 

merehne),  a.,  i,  641. 
di-  and  ^ra-bromide,  di^  and  Utra- 

iodide,  and  their  salts  (Gombero), 

A.,  i,  130. 
use  o^  as  a  source  of   nitrogen  for 

plants  (Miyaohi),  A.,  ii,  278. 
estimation  of  (Georges),  A.,  ii,  83; 

(Gomberg),  a.,  i,  180  ;  (Puckner), 

A.,  ii,  390. 
estimation  of,  in  tea,  &c.  (Delacour), 

A.,  ii,  293 ;  (Georobs  ;  van  Lbd- 

DEK     HUL8EU08CH),     A.,    ii,     83 ; 

(HiLGER    and    Juckenach),    A., 

ii,  611. 
Caffeine,  bromo-  and  chloro-,  and  their 
bromide,    /)entobromide,    tHra-    and 
jvn/a-iodide  and  their   salts   (Gom- 
berg), A.,  i,  131. 
Caffeine,     homologues    of  (yak    dbb 

Slootbn),  a.,  i,  882. 
Caffetannie  aeid   {ghuxayleaffeic  aeid), 

constitution    of   (Cazeneuyk    and 

H ADDON),  A.,  i,  529. 
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Caifetannie  aeid,  identity  of,  with  iga- 
sauric  acid  (Sandbr),  A.,  i,  383. 
hydrolysis    of    (Kunz-Keause),    A., 

i,  530. 
osazone  of  (Cazkneuvb  and  Haddon), 
A.,  i,  529. 
Cigeputol.     See  Cineol. 
Cakuiium  bulbonim,  principles  of  (Chau- 
LiAQURTi   H&BSBT,  and  Heim),   a., 
i,  578. 
Calamine  from  Laurion,  Greece  (Chkisto- 

manob),  a.,  ii,  104. 
Calotte,  influence  of  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  concentration  on  the  forma- 
tion of  (Adler),  a.,  ii,  552. 
Caleiaia,  occurrence  of,  in  common  mine- 
rals (Hartley  and  Ramaob),  T.,  538 ; 
P.,1W7, 11. 
Caloium  salts,  absorption  of,  in   fossil 
elephant's  bones  (van  Bemmelbn 
and  Klobbib),  A.,  ii,  490. 
influence  of,   on    coagulation  (Ham- 

MAB8TEN),  A.,  ii,  152. 

excretion  of,  in  diabetes  (Tembaum), 

A.,  ii,  113. 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Caloium  carbide,  action  ot    iodine  on 
(BiLTZ  and  Werner),  A.,  i,  389. 
action    of,     on     metallic     oxides 

(Warren),  A.,  ii,  212. 
estimation  of  sulphides  in  (Pope), 
A.,  ii,  123. 
carbonate,    solubility    of,    in    water 
(PoLLACOi),  A.,  ii,  260. 
precipitation  of,  in  the  form  of  arago- 
nite  or  calcite  (Adler), A.,  ii,  557. 
precipitation  of  dextrin  and  other 
organic  substances  by  (Lachaud), 
A.,  ii,  445. 
estimation  of,  in  soil  (SssTiNi),  A., 
ii,  600. 
chlorate,     solubility    of,    in     water 

(Mylius  and  Funk),  A.,  ii,  443. 
chloride,    freezing   points   of    dilute 
aqueous    solutions   of   (LooMis), 
A.,  ii,  305. 
and    calcium   nitrate,  drying   and 
deliquescence  of  (Smither),  A., 
ii,  316. 
hydrates  of,  dissociation  pressures  of 

(Mullbr-£rzbach),  A.,  ii,  203. 
hydrated,    solubility  of,  in  alcohol 
(Bodtksr),  a.,  ii,  367. 
fluoride  in  a  fossil  elephant's   bone 
(van  Bbmmelen,  Simon-Thomar, 
and  Klobbib),  A.,  ii,  490. 
iodate,  crystallography  of   (Eakle), 
A.,  ii,  22. 
solubility  of  (Mylius  and  Funk), 
A.,  ii,  443. 
nitrate,  solubility    of  (Mylius   and 
Funk),  A.,ii,  443. 


Caloium  oxide  {lime)^   influence  of  the 

administration  of  oxalic  acid  on 

the  excretion  of  (Caspari),  A., 

ii,  576. 

estimation     of,    in     raw    cement 

materials  (Eluge),  A.,  ii,  232. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
phosphate,    solubility    of,    in    water 
(PoLLACOi),  A.,  ii,  260. 
migration  of,  in  plants  (Yaudin), 
A.,  ii,  425. 
metaplumbate  (Hobhnel),  A.,  ii,  36. 
silicate,  solubility  of,  in  sugar  solution 

(Weisbbro),  a.,  ii,  462. 
potassium  fluoride  silicate  (Duboin), 

A.,  ii,  96. 
silicotungBtates     (Wyruboff),      A., 

ii,  175. 
sulphate,  solubility  of,  in  fused  sodium 
sulphate     (Lb     Chatelier),    A., 
ii,  135. 
sulphomolybdate    (Rosenheim),    A., 
ii,  497. 
Caloium,  detootlon  and  estimatioa  of— 
nitroso-/9-naphthol  as  a  reagent    for 

(Buroass),  a.,  ii,  163. 
estimation  of,  in  mineral  phosphates 

(Lindbt),  a.,  ii,  602. 
estimation    of,    in     monazlto     sand 
(Glasbr),  a.,  ii,  191. 
Calonli,  examination  of  (DENioks),  A., 

ii,  612. 
Calieium  tigiUare.    See  AeoUum  tigil- 

late, 
Calisaya  bark,  the  lichen  of  (Hesse), 

A.,  i,  631. 
Callapiama     viUllinum,    chemical    re- 
semblance of,  to  other  lichens  (Zopf), 
A.,  i,  364. 
Callopismio    aoid»    occurrence    of,    in 

various  lichens  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  364. 
Calyoin,  occurrence  of,  in  various  lichens 
(Zopf),    A.,   i,    364;    (Hesse),    A., 
i,  630. 
Camomile  oil,  action  of  stannous  chloride 

on  (Hirschsohn),  A.,  ii,  236. 
Calorimetrio  bomb,  analysis  by  means  of 
the  (Hempel),  a.,  ii,  189;   (Zuntz 
and  Frentzbl),  A.,  ii,  231 ;  (Kroe- 
ker),  a.,  ii,  284. 
Camphadiono,     from     azocamphanone 

(Rimini),  A.,  i,  90. 
/9-eM-Campliandioio  aoid,  and  its  anhy- 
dride (Oddo),  a.,  i,  432. 
iS-tmfw-Campandioio  aoid,  and  its  potas- 
sium  and  silver  salts    (Oddo),   A., 
i,  432. 
t-m-ir-Camphanic  aoid,  comparison  of, 
with  the  active  acid  (Kipping   and 
Pope).  T.,  983  ;  P.,  1897,  133. 
/ra9i«-ir-Camphanio  aoid,  crystallographic 
comparison  of,  with  the  inactive  acid 
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(Kipping  and  Popr),  T.,   978;   P., 
1897, 133. 
trans-  and  cif-ir-CanLpliaiiio  aeids,  race- 
mic  and  psendoracemic  (Kipping  and 
Pope),  T.,  990. 
Camphanoneeamphanonio  aeid,  and  its 
silver,    methylic,    and    ethylic    salts 
(Oddo),  a.,  i,  482. 
Camphene,  from  Pnglia  olivo  oil  (Can- 
zoNBRi),  A.,  i,  624. 
behaviour  of,  towards  phosphoms  tri- 
chloride and  bromine  (Marsh  and 
Gardner),  T.,  287  ;  P.,  1896,  187. 
derivatives,  crystallography  of  (Mirrr 

and  Bowman),  T.,  298. 
(bichloride,  from  camphor  (Marsh  and 
Gardner),    T.,    288;    P.,     1997, 
187. 
hydrochloride,    relation    of,    to    the 
bomylic  chlorides  (Retchlbr),  A., 
i,  246. 
Camphene,  ^ribromo-,  and  its  a-  and  i3- 
tribromides  (Marsh  and  Gardner), 
T.,  285— 287;  P.,  1896,187. 
chloro-,  and  its  a-  and  jS- hydrochlorides 
(Marsh  and  Gardner),  T.,  288, 
289  ;  P.,  1896,  187. 
and    its    behaviour    toward    con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  (Marsh 
and      Gardner),      P.,      1897, 
137. 
Camphenol..    See  Hydroxycamphene. 
Camphenone,    bromo-      (Anoeli      and 
Rimini),  A.,  i,  90. 
pemitroso-,    from    camphenoneoximo 
(Anorli  and  Rimini),  A.,  i,  90. 
iso-Camphenone,  and  its  oxime  (Angeli 

and  Rimini),  A.,  i,  89. 
Camphenoneoxime,  behaviour  of,  towards 
nitrous  acid  (Anoeli  and  Rimini), 
A.,  i,  90. 
Camphenylnitramine,    from    camphor- 
oxime  (Forster),  T.,  197  ;  P.,  1997, 
21. 
constitution  (Anoeli),  A.,  i,  87. 
potassium derivative( Angeli),  A.,i,87; 
(Mahla  and  Tiemann),  A.,  i,  85. 
Camphenylnitramine,  bromo-,  (fibromo-, 
and  tsobromo-  (Angeli  and  Rimini), 
A.,  i,  89. 
Camphoio  aeid,  from  the  oxidation  of 
ketopinic  acid  (Gilles  and  Renwick), 
P.,  1897,  158. 
a-Campholenamide,  conversion  of,    into 
isoamidocamphor  and  dihydrocampho- 
lenolactone  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  162. 
/9-Campholenamide  (Tiemann),  A. ,  i,199, 

249. 
a-Campholenamidoxime,    hydrochloride 

(Tiemann),  A.,  i,  161. 
Campholene,  constitution  of  (Tiemann), 
A.,  i,  252. 


a-Campholenio    aeid,    calcium,    ethylic 

salts  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  162. 
/9-Oampholenic    acid,   ammonium,    cal- 
cium,   ethylic  salts  (Tiemann),   A., 
i,  199. 
Campholenolaetone     (Tiemann),     A., 

i,  252. 
Campholenonitrile,  from  the  ethers  of 

camphoroxinie  (Forster),  T.,  1031. 
a-Campholenonitrile     (Tiemamn),     A., 

i,  161. 
/9-Campholenonitrile    (Tiemann),    A., 

i,  199. 
Campholenozidie  aeid,  sodium  salt  (Tie- 
mann), A.,  i,  252. 
CamphoUe  aeid,  i3-amino-,  hydrochloride, 
platinochloride,  anhydride  (Oddo  and 
Leonardi),  a.,  i,  87. 
Campholonie   aeid,    from  oxidation  of 
i3-campholenic  acid,  sodium  salt,  semi- 
carbazone  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  200. 
os-Campholytie    aeid,    constitution   of 

(Notes),  A.,  i,  91. 
e»-^ran«-Camphol7tie  aeid  (Notes),  A., 

i,  91. 
os-Camphopyrie  aeid,  from  oxidation  of 
fenchene  (Gardner  and  Cookburk), 
P.,  1997,  187. 
Camphor,  partial  synthesis  of  (Haller), 
A.,  i,  227. 
structure  of  (Anoeli),  A.,  i,  90. 
optical   inversion    of   (Kipping    and 

Pope),  T..  956 ;  P.,  1897,  182. 
behaviour  of,  towards  phosphoms  tri- 
chloride and  bromine,  and  towards 
phosphoms  pentachloride  (Marsh 
and  Gardner),  T.,  285,  288;  P., 
1896,  187. 
behaviour    of,     towards    sodium    in 

toluene  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  677. 
reduction  of  (Begem ann).  A.,  i,  249. 
sodium    derivative    of    (Oddo),    A., 
i.  577. 
Camphor,  iso-amino-,  benzylidene,  bens- 
ovl,  and  dimethyl  derivatives,  hydro- 
chloride,   oxalate,    platinochloride, 
aurochloride  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  249. 
bromo-  and  <2tbromo-,  from  camphenone 

(Angeli  and  Rimini),  A.,  i,  89. 
a-bromo-,  behaviour  of,  towards  phos- 
phoms   trichloride    and    bromine 
(Marsh  and  Gardner),  T.,  286; 
P.,  1896, 187. 
inactive     v-bromo-,    and    ir-chloro-, 
melting   points  and    racemism    of 
(Kipping  and  Pope),  T.,  996. 
/9-(2ibromo-,  behaviour  of,  on  redaction ; 
constitution  (Tiemann),  A.,  1,  162. 
oa-chlorobromo-,  stereoisomeric  forms 

(LowRT),  P.,  1897,  169. 
nitro-,  birotation  of  (Lowrt),  P.,  1997, 
160. 
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Camphor,    nitrobromo-,    redaction     of 

(LowKY),  P.,  1897,  160. 

uo-nitroso-,  behaviour  of,  towards  acetic 

chloride    and    phosphoniB    penta- 

diloride  (Oddo  and  Leonardi),  A., 

i,  86. 

pemitroso- .   See  Campheny Initramine. 

(2-Camphor,  from  oil  of  basil  (Bsbtbah 

and  Walbaum),  A.,  i,  626. 
iflO-Camphor,  from  camphenylnitramine, 
semicarbazone,       bisnitrosochloride 
(Mahla  and  Tiemakm),  A.,  i,  85. 
from  the  pernitrosofenchones  (Angbli 
and  Rimini),  A.,  i,  90 ;  (Rimini), 
A.,  i,  359. 
constitution  of  (Angeli  and  Rimini), 

A.,  i,  860. 
oxime,      semicarbazide,      bignitroso- 
chloride  (Angeli  and  Rimini),  A., 
i,  88. 
Camphor  leaf  oili  from  Otacamund  and 
Nadnvatam,  properties  of  (Hoofeb), 
A.,  i,  289. 
a-Camphoramic  add,   methylic  salt  of 

(van  deb  Mublbn),  a.,  i,  414. 
/3-Camphoranio  aoid,  from   »o-nitroso- 
camphor   (Oddo   and   Lbonabdi), 
A.,  1,  87. 
methylic  and  ethylic  salts  of  (van  deb 
Muelen),  a.,  i,  415. 
iw-Camphoranie     aoid,    from     pinene 

(Tiemann  and  Semmlbb),  A.,  i,  158. 
Cam^oric  aeid,  constitution  of  (W.  H. 
Pebkin,  jun. ),  P.,  1886,  191. 
barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on    (Oddo    and   Manuelli),    A., 
i,  180. 
Camphoric  aoid,  i-ir-bromo-,  crystalline 
form  of  anhydride    (Kipping   and 
Pope),  T.,  969 ;  P.,  1897,  133. 
ir-chloro-    and    its     anhydride  (Lap- 
woBTH  and   Kipping),    P.,   1896, 
216 ;  T.,  15. 
i-ir-chloro-  and  its  anhydride  (Kipping 
and    Pope),    T.,    967;    P.,    1897, 
188. 
Camphoric  anydridoi  behaviour  of,  to- 
wards aluminium  chloride  in  chloro- 
form (Blanc),  A.,  i,  201. 
tf-bromo-,  racemism  of  (Kipping  and 

Pope),  T.,  999. 
active  and  inactive  ir-bromo-,  melting 
points  of  (Kipping  and  Pope),  T., 
996. 
Camphoric    mononitrile,    barium    salt, 
action  of  acetic  anhvdride  on  (Oddo 
and  Manuelli),  A.,  i,  180. 
Camphorio-jS-mononitrile,      from      iso- 
nitrosocamphor,  silver,  methylic  and 
ethylic  salts,    anhydride  (Oddo  and 
LSONABDI),  A.,  i,  86. 
a-Camphori0oimide,      from     camphoric 


acid,     i3-mononitrile,     hydrochloride, 
platinochloride,    aurochloride    (Oddo 
and  Lbonabdi),  A.,  i,  86. 
CamphoriminOi      from      camphoroxime 

benzyl  ether  (Foester),  T.,  1032  ; 

P.,  1897,  165. 
behaviour    towards    acetic    anhydride 

(Angeli),  A.,  i,  88. 
nitrate,     hydrocMoridu,    aurochloride 

(Mahla  and  Tiemann),  A.,  i,  85. 
a-  and  jS-Camphormethylainic  aoida,  me- 
thylic salta  of  (van  deb  Muelen), 

A.,  i,  415. 
i-Camphoronanilic    acid    (Pebkin   and 

Thobpe),  T.,  1192. 
isa-Camphorone,  semicarbazone  and  hy- 
droxylamine  derivative,   from  oxida- 
tion of  i3-campholenic  acid  (Tiemann), 
A.,  i,  200. 
Camphoronic  acid,  behaviour  of,  at  high 

temperatures (W.  H.  Pebkin,  jun.), 

P.,  1896,  192. 
synthesis  of  (W.  H.    Pebkin,  jun., 

and  Thobpe),  P.,  1897,  78. 
t-Camphoronic  aoid,  synthesis  of,  and  its 
anihc   acid   (Pebkin  and    Thobpe), 
T.,  1169,  1192;  P.,  1896,72. 
iso-Camphoronic  acid,  from  oxidation  of 

i3-campholenic  acid  (Tiemann),  A., 

i,  201. 
from  pinene  (Tiemann  and  Semmler), 

A.,  i,  158. 
from  ^pinonic  acid  (Tiemann),   A., 

i,  168. 
constitution   of,   and    its    conversion 

into  terpenylic  acid  (Tiemann),  A., 

i,  91. 
t«(?-Camphoronio  aoid,  dioxy-,  oxidation 
of  (von  Baisyeb  and  Villigeb),  A., 
i,  697. 
Camphorozalie  acid,  ethylic  salt,  |)hen^l- 
hydrazone,  hydroxylamine  derivative 
(TINGLE),  A.,  i,  484. 
Camphoroxime,  preparation  of,  and  its 

conversion  into  camphenylnitramine 

(Anoeli  and  Rimini),  A. ,  i,  88. 
behaviour      of,      towards      bromine 

(FoiiSTEB),  T.,  1045. 
behaviour  of,  towards  methylic  iodide, 

nitric    acid,    nitric    peroxide,    and 

potassium  permanganate  (Fobsteb), 

T.,  191  ;  P.,  1897,  21. 
behaviour    of,   towards    nitrous    acid 

(Angeli),  A.,  i,  87. 
conversion  of,  into  wo-aminocamphor 

(Tiemann),  A.,  i,  250. 
convertiion  of,  into  a-campholenoi^trilo 

(Tiemann),  A.,  i,  161. 
conversion    of,    into      /9-campholeuo- 

nitrik,   i»o-aminocamphor,    i3-c:aHi- 

{)holeDamide    and   dihydrocampho- 
enolactone  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  199. 
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Gampliorozime,  oxitlation  of,  by  (otas- 
sinm  ferricyanide  (Rimini),  A., 
i,  860. 

hydrobromide,  platinochloride,  methyl , 

ethyl,    benzyl    ethers,   acetyl    and 

benzoyl  derivatives  (Forstbr),  T., 

1080;  P.,  18»7,  165. 

i-Camphoroxime  (Forstbr),  T.,  1048  ; 

P.,  18»7,  166. 
Camphorpinacone,  production  of,  from 

camphor  (Oddo),  A. ,  i,  577. 
Camphorqiiinone,redaction  of(MANA88E), 

A.,  i,  290. 
Camphor-o-qninone,  oxidation  of,  with 

zinc  dust  (Aschan),  A.,  i,  288. 
Gamphorfiilpholaetone,  a-biomo-  (Reyis 

and  Kipping),  P..  1896,  247. 
Camphomlphonie  acid,  a-bromo-,  oxida- 
tion of  ammonium  salt  (Lapworth 
and  Kipping),   T.,    7;    P..   1896, 
215. 

chlorides  and    bromides,   active    and 

inactive,  melting  points  and  pseudo- 

racemism  of  (Kipping  and  Pope), 

T.,  996. 

^mTu-Camphotriearbozylio     acid     and 

anhydride,  raceniic  and  pseudoracemic 

(Kipping  and  Pope),  T.,  990. 
i-^mTM-Camphotriearboxylio  anhydride, 

crystalline  form  (Kipping  and  Pope), 

T.,  986;  P.,  1997,  183. 
^ra/u-Camphotrioarboxylio     anhydride, 

melting    point      and     racemism    of 

(Kipping  and  Pope),  T.,  996. 
a-Camphylamine  (Tibmann),  A.,  i,  161. 
jS-Camphylamine,   from    i3-campholeno- 

nitrile  (Tibmann),  A.,  i,  199. 
a-CamphyUe   acid,     chloride,     anilide, 

ethylic     salt,     dibromido,     dihydro- 

bromide,    and     bromo-derivative     of 

(W.  H.  Perkin,  jun).  P.,  1896«  189, 

190. 
i3-Camphylie   acid   and  its  dibromide, 

hydrobromide,  bromo-,  and  iro-bromo- 

derivatives    (W.   H.   Perkin,    jun.), 

P.,  1896,  190. 
uo-i3-Gamphylio  acid,  and  its  chloride, 

anilide    and    ethylic     salt     (W.  H. 

Pekein,  jun.).  P.,  1896,  190. 
Camphyl»ooxaiole  (Tingle),  A.,  i,  485. 
Gamphylphenylpyraioleearboxylic  acid, 

otnyiic  salt  (Tingle),  A.,  i,  484. 
Cancxinite,  constitution   of   (Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  51. 
Candclaria     coTieolor,     constituents    of 

(Zupf),    a.,   i,    864;    (Hesse),    A., 

i,  630. 
Candclaria   vulgaris,    chemical    resem- 
blance of,  to  other  lichens  (Zopf),  A., 

i.  :;64. 
Gandle  nnt.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Cane-sngar.    See  Sucrose. 


Gaontchone,    distillation   of  (Ipatieff 

and  von  Wittorf),  A.,  i,  283. 
Gap  composition,  analysis  of  (Jones  and 

Willcox),  a.,  ii,  184. 
Gaperatio  acid   and  its  occurrence   in 

lichens  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  257,  681. 
Caperidin  and  Caperin,  and  their  occur- 
rence in  lichens  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  257, 
681. 
Capillary  behaviour  of  the  crystal  faces 
of  rock-salt  and  sylvine  towards  the 
mother  liquors  (Barbnt),  A.,  ii,  9. 
Capraric  acid,  occurrence  of,  in  lichens 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  631. 
Caproie  aeid.    See  Hexoic  acid. 
Caprolaotonos.    See  Hexolactones. 
Caramel,  detection  of,  in  wine  (da  Cruz 

Maoalhaes),  a.,  ii,  164. 
colours,  distinction  of  coal  tar  coloun 

from  (d'Aguiar  and  da  Silya),  A., 

ii,  295. 
possible  confusion  of  coal  tar  colours 

with  (da  Cruz  Magalhaes),  A., 

ii,  164. 
estimation  of,  on  the  surface  of  coffee 

berries  (Fresenius  and  Grunhut), 

A.,  ii,  855. 
Carbamic  aoid,  ethylic  salt,  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  (Stohmann  and   Hauhs- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  860. 
Carbamide,  (urea)  velocity  of  formation 

of,  from  ammonium  cyanate  dissolved 

in  aqueous  alcohol  (Walker  and 

Kay),  T.,  489  ;  P.,  1897,  75. 
influence  of  glycerol,  cane-sugar,  glycol, 

methylic  alcohol,  and  acetone  on  the 

rate  of  formation  of  (Walker  and 

Kay),  T.,  506 ;  P.,  1897.  76. 
heat  of  formation  of,  from  ammonium 

cyanate  (Berthelot),  A.,  ii,  8. 
rate  of  diffusion  of,  m  aqueous  and 

alcoholic  solutions  (Kawalki),  A., 

ii,  90. 
freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (WlLDERMANN),   T.,    802; 

P.,  1897,  139. 
freezing    points    of   solutions   of,   in 

hydratM  magnesium  chloride  (van*t 

HoFF  and  Dawson),  A.,  ii,  861. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of  mixtures 

of  resorcinol,  cane-susar,  dextrose, 

and  alcohol  with   (Wildkrmann), 

T.,  750;  P.,  1997,  119. 
action  of  ethylic  oxalate  on  (Mt^LLER), 

A.,  i,  549. 
action    of   formaldehyde   on    (Gold- 

schmidt),  a.,  i,  22  ;  (Tollens),  A., 

i,  138. 
action  of  maleic  anhydride  on  (Dunlap 

and  Phelps),  A.,  i,  461. 
action  of  mercuric  salts  on  (Ruspaq- 

GiARi),  A.,  i,  828. 
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Carbamide  {urea),  indiflertfiice  of,  to- 
wards diazomethane  (Dbgnea  and 
YON  Pbchmanm),  a.,  i,  264. 

nutritive  value  of,  for  fungi  (Naka- 
muba),  a.,  ii,  276. 

See  also  Urea. 
Carbamide,  nitro-,  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion of  (Baur),  a.,  ii,  546. 
behaviour  of,  towards  diazomethane 
(Dbqnek  andvONPECHMANK),  A., 
i,264. 
Carbanilide,     o-nitro-,     and     p-nitro- 

(SwAETz),  A.,  i,  411,  412. 
Carbaiole,  action  of  sulphuryl  chloride 
on     (Mazzaba     and     Lambbrti- 
Zanabdi),  a.,  i,  107. 

^TYibromo-,  ^rabromo(2tnitro-,  nitro-, 
and  dtamino-  (VoTodEK),  A., 
i,  400. 

mono-  and  <2i-chloro,  and  its  acetyl  de- 
rivatives (Mazzaba  and  Lahbebti- 
Zanabdi),  a.,  i,  107. 
Carbimidoglyoolide,     thio-     (Dioxythi- 

azole)  (Dixon),  T.,  682 ;  P.,  1897,  8. 
Carbodiphenylimide,      iK)lymeride      of 

(McjCoy),  a.,  i,  422. 
Carbohydrate,  ni.  p.    188—185°,   from 
egg-albumin      (Kbawkoff),      A., 
i,  207. 

origin  of,   from  fat  in  the  organism 
(Chauvkaux),  a.,  ii,  888. 
Carbohydrates,  cause  of  the  accumula- 
tion   of,    in    plants  (Gboom),    A., 
ii,  339. 

growth  of  bacteria  in  various  (Bo- 
kornt),  a.,  ii,  380. 

in  beer  (Petit),  A.,  i,  311. 
Carbohydrates.    See  also : — 

Achroodeztrin. 

Antiarose. 

Arabinose. 

Cane-sugar. 

Dextrin. 

Dextrose. 

Diffitoxoee. 

Dulcito]. 

iso- Dulcitol. 

Erythritol. 

Erythrodextrin. 

Fructose. 

Galactose. 

^-Galactose. 

Glucose. 

Glycogen. 

Inosite. 

Inulin. 

Jecorin. 

Lactose. 

lievulose. 

Lyxoee. 

Maltodextrin-a. 

Maltose,  and  uo-Maltose. 


Carbohydrates.    See  :— 
Manuitol. 
Mannose. 
Melezitose. 
Melibiose 

Milk-sugar  and  7-Milk-sugar. 
Pharbitose. 
Proteose. 
Raffinose. 
Rhamnose. 
Starch. 

Sucrose  (cane-sugar). 
Sucar,  invert-. 
Xylan  (wood  gum). 
Xylose. 
Cmrbomethoxyproplonobromamide 

i3-amino-  (Folim),  A.,  i,  471. 
Carbon,  the  different  varieties  of  (Mois- 
san),  a.,  ii,  549. 
preparation  of  pure  (Bone  and  Jeb- 

dan),  T.,  46 ;  P.,  1896,  61. 
atomic  weight  of  (Scott),  T.,  560  ; 

P.,  1897,  70. 
spectrum    of    (db    Gbamont),     A., 

ii,  588. 
atomic  refraction  of  (Teaube),  A., 

ii,  197. 
electrolytic  solution  and  deposition  of 

(Coehn),  a.,  ii,  241. 
conductivity  of,  for  heat  and  electricity 

(Cellieb),  a.,  ii,  638. 
action  of  chlorine  and  steam  on  red- 
hot  (Naumann  and  Mudfobd),  A., 
ii,  209. 
direct  union  of,  with  hydrogen  (Bone 
and  Jbbdan),  T.,    41 ;  P.,    1896, 
175. 
saturation  of  iron  by  (Juptneb),  A., 

ii,  408. 
cylinders,  porous,  use  of,  in  electrolysis 
(L6b),  a.,  ii,  586. 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  heat  of  evaporation 
of  (Mabshall),  a.,  ii,  244. 
viscosity  of  mixtures  of  benzene  and 
(Thobpe  and  Rodgbb),  T.,  862  ; 
P.,  1897,  49. 
action    of    nitrogen     chloride    on 
(Hentschbl),  a.,  ii,  404. 
Carbon  monoxide  (earbonicoxide),  action  of 
dark  electric  discharge  on  mixtures 
of  with  hvdrogen,  methane,  hydro- 
gen sulphide^  hydrogen  chloride, 
ammonia,   or   carbon    bisulphide 
( LoaANiTscH  and  Jovitschitsoh), 
A.,  i,  179. 
and  hydrogen,  mutual  action  of,  at 
high    temperatures    (Bone    and 
Jbbdan),  T.,  62. 
explosion  of  mixtures  of  chlorine 
peroxide  and  (Dixon  and  Bushel), 
T.,  606  ;  P.,  1897,  99. 
slow  oxidation  of,  by  permanganate 
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(Meyer  and  Recklinghausen), 

A.,  ii.  19. 
Carbon     vionoxid.9     (carbonic     oxide), 

formation  of  peroxides  during  the 

oxidation  of  (Bach),  A.,  ii,  402. 
physiological  action  of   (Haldane 

and  LoRKAiN^MiTH),  A.,  ii,  59. 
absorption  of,  by  the  blood  (Hal- 
dane and  LoBRAiN  Smith),  A., 

ii,  218. 
detection  of  (Hermet),  A.,  ii,  845. 
estimation  of,  in  air   (Haldane), 

A.,ii,  74. 
Carbon   c^ibzide    (carbonic   anhydride), 

amount  of,    in    the    atmosphere 

(Williams),  A.,  ii,  405. 
spectrum  of,  at  atmospheric  pressure 

(LocKTER),  A.,  ii,  298. 
critical  data  of  mixtures  of  acetylene 

with  (Kuenen),  a.,  ii,  544. 
lecture    experiment    with    (critical 

phenomena)  (Barus),  A.,  ii,  400. 
viscosity  of  (Noye8  and  Goodwin), 

A.,  ii,  203. 
deviation    of,     from    Boyle's    Law 

(Leduc),  a.,  ii,  184. 
diffusion   coefficient   of,    in    water 

(HOfner),  a.,  ii,  249. 
action  of  dai'k  electric  discharge  on 

mixtures    of,      with     hydrogen 

( LosANiTSCHand  Joyitschitsch), 

A.,  i,  179. 
and  carbonic  oxide,  action  of,  on 

aluminium  (Quntz  and  Masson), 

A.,  ii,  262. 
action   of,    on    iron    (Petit),    A., 

ii,  213. 
influence  of  body  temperature  on 

discharge     of    (Vernon),     A., 

ii,  418. 
elimination  o^  by  the  skin  (Bar- 

Ratt),  a.,  ii,  219. 
action  of,  on  muscle  (Waller  and 

Sowton),  a.,  ii,  61. 
action    of,    on    the    protoplasm  of 

living  plant  cells  (Loi'Riore),  A., 

ii,  838. 
estimation  of,    by  Petteneofer's 

method    (Letts    and    Blake), 

1896,  P.,  192. 
estimation  of,  in  air  (Rosenthal), 

A.,  ii,  516. 
Bis-dithiocarbouic   acid,  ethylic   salt 
(Schall),  a.,  i,  138. 
Carbon  ?/umo8uIphide,  from  cai'bon  bi- 
sulphide and  hydiogen  (Losanitsch 
ana  Jovitbchitsch),  A.,  i,  179. 
^tinlphide,       production      of,      by 

ferments  (Went),  A.,  ii,  578. 
absorption   spectrum   of   (Pauer), 

A.,  ii,  393. 
refractive   powers   of   mixtures    of 


ethylic    alcohol,    phenylic    thio- 
cyauate,      cinnamaldehyde,      a- 
bromonaphthalene,   and  aneChoil 
with  (Zecchini),  A.,  ii,  470. 
Carbon  fttmlphide,  decomposition  of,  by 
electrical  oscillations  (db  Hbmp- 
tinne),  a.,  ii,  804. 
viscosity  of  mixtures  of   methylio 
iodide  with(TH0RPB  and  Rodger), 
T.,  867  ;  P.,  18»7,  50. 
surface  tensions  of  mixtures  of  ether 
and  toluene  with  (Linebargkr), 
A.,  ii,  247. 
and  hydrogen,   or  carbonic  oxide, 
action  of  dark  electric  discharge 
on    (Losanitsch     and    Joyit- 
schitsch), A.,  i,  179. 
absorption  of   nitrogen    by    (Ber- 

thelot),  a.,  ii,  880. 
action  of  nitrogen  chloride  on  (Hent- 

bohel),  a.,  ii,  404. 
action  of,  on  animals  (Kromer),  A., 

u,  64. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Carbon,  estimation  of— 
estimation  of,  in  ferrochrome  (Brear- 

LEY  and  Leffler),  A.,  ii,  386. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  (Schneider), 

A.,ii,519. 
estimation  of,  in  pig  iron  (Summers), 

A.,  ii,  432. 
estimation  of,  with  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
and  halogen  simultaneously  (Denn- 
btedt),  a.,  ii,  432. 
estimation  of,  in  omnic  compounds 
by  a  wet  method  (Friiscb),  A., 
ii,  124. 
Carbonyl  compounds  of  metals,  constitu- 
tion of  the  (DA  Silya),  a.,  ii,  406. 
Carbonyl  sulphide,  velocity  of  hydro- 
lysis of  (Buchbock),  a.,  li,  398. 
Carbonyldinrethane,  and  its  silver  deri- 
vative (Folin),  a.,  i,  472. 
Carbo-biB-l-phonyl-S-methyl-6-p7raiol- 

one  (Himmelbauer),  A.,  i,  118. 
Carbopyrotritarioa€id((2i9A«^y{^ur/t<rait- 
diearb(xcylic  acid),  ethylic  salt  (Paal 
and  H artel).  A.,  1,  598. 
ifO-Carbopyrotritaric  aeid,  ethylic  salt 

of  (Knorr),  a.,  i  65. 
Carbotetrinio  aoid,  ethylic  salt  (Ruhe- 
MANN  and    Hemmy),  T.,   833;    P., 
1897,  58. 
CarboxyhsBmoglobin.    See  under  Hemo- 
globin. 
4-CarboxyphenylmAlonie  add,   2:6-<2t- 
nitro-,  ethylic  salt  of,  and  its  silver 
ammonium  salt  (Jackson   and  Irr- 
NER),  A.,  1,  238. 
Cardamoms  oil,  action  of  stannous  ohlo- 

ride  on  (Hirsohbohn),  A.,  ii,  286. 
Carex  aetUa,  C,  aquaUlis,  and  C,  am' 
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pullaceay  compoeition  of  (EIslloben 
and  Nilson),  A.,  ii,  187. 

Carica  papaya,  Z.,  the  alkaloid  of  (vak 
Run),  a.,  i,  647. 

Itemiiiiio  aoid,  constitution  of,  its  acetyl 
derivatives  and  compoands  with  ani- 
line and  quinoline  (Milleb  and 
Rohde),  a.,  i,  540. 

Carnallitoi  gold  in  (Liyebbidoe),  T., 
299. 

Camaubie  add,  from  oxidation  of  car- 
naabylic  alcohol  (Dabmstabdter  and 
LiFSCHiJTz),  A.,  i,  180. 

Camaubylic  alcohol,  from  wool  fat,  and 
its  oxidation  (Darmstaedteb  and 
LiFSOH&TZ),  A.,  i,  180. 

Camiferrin,  absorption  of,  by  the  intes- 
tine (Hall),  A.,  ii,  111. 

Carniae,  oocnrrenoe  of,  in  beet-jaice  (von 
LippMANN),  A.,  ii,  118. 

Oarone,  oxidation  and  constitution  of 
(VON  Baeyeb  and  Ifatieff),  A., 
1,88. 

ciHSaronic  acid  {cia-dimdhyleycUtpro- 
pane-l :  2-diearboxylic  acid),  ammo- 
niom,  calciom  and  silver  salts,  an- 
hydride (VON  Baeyeb  and  Ipatieff), 
A.,  i,  88. 

^mn^-Caronie  acid,  ammonium,  silver 
salts  (von  Babtbb  and  Ipatieff),  A., 
i,  83. 

Carotin.    See  Xanthophyll. 

Carpaine,  its  oxidation ;  its  methylic 
and  nitroso-derivatives  and  the  benz- 
oylation  of  the  latter  (van  Run),  A., 
i,  647. 

Oanraorol,  action  of  ferment  of  mush- 
rooms on  (Boubquelot),  A.,  ii,  66. 
bromide,  preparation  of  (Ubban),  A., 
i,  835. 

Garraorol,  iodo-,  preparation  of  (Ubban), 
A.,  i,  835. 

OarvoiM  tribromide,  pseudoncemism  of 
(Kipping  and  Pope),  T.,  1000 ;  P., 
1897,  136. 
semioxamazone  (Kbbp  and  Unoeb), 
A.,  i,271. 

Oanrozimo,  densitv  of  the  active  and 
inactive  forms  of  (Kippino  and  Pope), 
,  T.,  999 ;  P..  1897,  136. 

2-CarTozime,  reduction  of  (Goldschmidt 
and  A.  Fisoheb),  A.,  i,  625. 

Oarvylaaiaei,  ad-,  ah,  fil-,  ra-,  and  r$- 
benzoyl  derivatives  of  (Goldschmidt 
and  A.  Fibcheb),  A«,  i,  626. 

Casein,  estimation  of,  in  milk  (Deniq^), 
A.,  ii,  531. 
iodo-,  prepanttion  and  pfoperties  of 
(  Lbpinoib),  a.,  i,  684 ;  (Liebbbght), 
A.,  i,  648. 
periodo',  preparation  of  (Libbbecht), 
A.,  i,  648. 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii. 


Caseo-iodin,  preparation  and  properties  of 

(Liebbeoht),  a.,  i,  648. 
Casslterite,  etch-figures  with  potassium 
hydrogen  fluoride  and  isomorphism 
of  (Retoebs),  a.,  ii,  18. 
action     of     potassium    fluoride    on 
(Tbaubb),  a.,  ii,47. 
Cateehin,  from  Puglia  olive  oil  (Oanzo- 

NBBi),  A.,  i,  624. 
Catechu,  colouring  matters  of,  from  dif- 
ferent sources  (Febkin),  T.,  1135. 
Cateohuio  aeid,  bromo-,  conversion  of, 
into  3  :  4'-dibromo-/9-naphthaquin- 
one-2'-carboxylic      acid      (Zincke 
and  Fbanokb),  A.,  i,  76. 
^ribromo-   (Zincke   and   Fbanckb), 
A.,  i,  58. 
Catechol,  from  Puglia  olive  oil  (Canzo- 
nebi),  a.,  i,  624. 
t^^mbromo-  (Zinoke  and  Fbanokb), 
A.,  i,  68. 
Caiocarpon  chionophilurn.    See  Ca^ooar- 

pus  alpicohu, 
Catocarpua    alpUohu,    constituents    of 

(ZoPF),  A.  i,  364. 
Cedar,  yellow-.     See  Rhus  rhodanihema. 
Celadon^te  from  the  Tyrol  (Gt^HBEL),  A., 

ii,  568. 
Celery  oil,  constituents  of  (Ciamician 
and  Silbbr),  A.,  i,  291. 
action  of  stannous  chloride  on  (Hibsoh- 
sohn),  a.,  ii,  286. 
Celestite  from  Ontario  (Hoffmann),  A., 

ii,  103. 
Cells,  galvanic.    See  Electrochemistry. 
Cellfl,  living,  relation  of  osmosiB  to  the 
action  of  drugs  on  (Ovebton),   A., 
ii,  887. 
Cellulose,  estimation  of  (Subinoab  and 

Tollbks),  a.,  ii,  285. 
Celluloses,  hydrolysis  of  pure,  and  fer- 
mentation of  the  hydrolytic  products 
(Obobs,  Bevan,  and  Smith),  T.,  1005 ; 
P.,  1897,  150. 
Celsian   from   Sweden   (Sjogben).   A., 

ii,  411. 
Cement  materials,  estimation  of  lime  in 

(KltTge),  a.,  ii,  282. 
Cements,    hydraulic    (Rbbuffat),    A., 
ii,  82. 
miorographic  study  of   some  Italian 
(Buoga  and  Oddo),  A.,  ii,  816. 
Cephaeline,  the  amounts  of,  in  ipecacu- 
anha from  different  sources  (Paul  and 
Cownley),  a.,  ii,  279, 
CeratophyUin,  identity  of,  with  atraric 

acid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  631. 
Cereals,  examination  of  salts  and  acids 
in  (Yaudin),  a.,  ii,  425. 
estimation  of  stardi  in  (Lindbt),  A.» 
ii,  525. 
I      See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

51 
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CerabrMpinal  fluid,  toxic  action  of,  in 
case  of  brain  disease  (Mott  and  Halli- 
bubton),  a.,  ii,  222. 
Cerium,  purification  of  (Wtrouboff  and 
Vebnbuil),  a.,  ii,  452. 
atomic  weight  of  (Wybovboff  and 
Vbbneitil),  a.,  ii,  492. 
Cerium  hydroxide,  action  of  acetylacetone 
on  (Ubbain),  a.,  i,  286. 
oxide,    estimation  of  (Glasbb),  A., 

ii.191. 
8ilicotnng8tate(WYBUBOFF),  A.,ii,  176. 
Cerium,    separation   of    thioram    from 

(Ubbain),  A.,  i,  286. 
Cerinm  metals,  separation  of,  from  mon- 

azite  (Dbosbbaoh),  A.,  ii,  88. 
Cerotie  aeid,  from  oxidation  of  cerylic 
alcohol  (Dabmstaedtbb  and  Lif- 
BOHtJTZ),  A.,i,  180. 
formula  of ;  its  reduction ;  its  bromo- 
and  (2i-bromo-deriyatiyes  (Mabie), 
A.,  i,  818. 
cerylic  salt  (Hbnbiques),  A.,  i,  460. 
Cerotie    aeid,    amino-    (Mabib),    A., 
i,  820. 
cyano-,  and  the  action  of  heat  on  it 
(Mabib),  A.,  i,  828. 
Cerotie  ehleride  and  amide  (Mabib),  A., 

i,  226. 
Cerotonitrile  (Mabib),  A.,  i,  226,  823. 
Cerjlie  aleohol  fh)m  wool  fat,  and  its 
oxidation  (Dabmbtabdtbb  and  Lif- 
soH&Tz),  A.,  i,  180. 
Cetrapie  aeid  and  its  acetyl  derivatiye 

(Hxsbb),  a.,  i,  256. 
Oetraria  islandieat  occurrence  of  para- 

galactan  in  (Ebcombe),  A.,  ii,  155. 
Cetraria    jnuicutri,    chrysocetaric     and 

usnio  acids  from  (Hesbe),  A.,  i,  256. 
Cetylie  aloohol,  separation  of,  from  der- 
moid cysts  (Ludwio),  A.,  ii,  886. 
Ceylonite  from  Montana  (Mbbbill),  A., 

u,  580. 
Chabaiite,   genesis  of  (Lacboix),  A., 
ii,  506. 
with  crptal-water,  crystal-carbon  bi- 
sulphide, ftc.  (Riknb),  a.,  ii,  564. 
Cliange,  chemical  and  physical,  identity 
of  different  kinds  of  (Habooubt),  T., 
695. 
Chareoal,  animal,  absorption  of  dissolyed 
substances     by     (Leohaitd),     A., 
ii,  445. 
wood,  action  of  ammonia  on  (Lanob), 
A.,  i,  890. 
Cheeie,  detection  of  margarine  in  (von 

Raumeb),  a.,  ii,  866. 
Chelentite,  composition  of  (Fbxnzbl),  A., 

ii,  266. 
Chemieal  eenstitntions  of  organic  acids 
and   their  affinity  constants  (Sztsz- 
KOWBKi),  A.,  ii,  810. 


Chemieal  proportions  (Wald),   A.,  ii, 

811,  400. 
Chitin,  iodine  reaction  of  (Zakdeb),  A., 

i,  499. 
Chloral  hydrate,  deliquescence  of  crystals 
of  (Pops),  P.,  1896,  249. 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on(LB6iv- 

SKY  and  Oundlich),  A.,  i,  549. 
action    of,   on  starch    (Schab),    A., 
i,  454. 
Chloral  isobntylozide,  and  the  action 
of  phosphorus    pentachloride    on    it 
(Pbboami),  a.,  i,  177. 
Chlerhydrini,    physiological   action   of 

(Mabshall  and  Hkath),  A.,  ii,  573. 
Chlorination  in  presence  of  manganese 

salts  (YiLLlBBs),  A.,  ii,  492. 
Chlorine,  pure,  preparation  of,  by  the 
electrolysis  of  suver  chloride  (Shkn- 
STONB),  T.,  479  ;  P.,  1897,  2. 
manufacture  of  (HAfiEHCLEVEB),  A., 

ii,  142. 
atomic  weight  of  (LsDUC),  A.,  ii,  549. 
spectrum  of,  at  atmospheric  pressure 

(LooKTXB),  A.,  ii,  298. 
spectra      of       (Tbowbbidoe       and 

BlOHABDB),  A,  ii,  200. 
atomic  refraction   of   (Traube),   A., 

u,  197. 

action  of  sunlight  and  of  the  silent 

electric  discharge  on  highly  pwified 

(Shenbtonb),   T.,    486,    487;    P., 

1897,2. 

elactromotiye  force  required   for  the 

separation  of  (Nebnbt),  A.,  ii,  895. 

diffusion  coefficient  of,  in  water  (HOf- 

neb),  a.,  ii,  249. 
partition  of,  between  water  and  carbon 
tetrachloride      (Jakowkin),      A., 
ii,  247. 
action  of  light  on  dried  and  moist  mix- 
tures of,  with  hydrogen  (GAirrnsB 
and  HAlieb),  A.,  ii,  487;  (Gautier; 
Bbbthblot),  a.,  ii,  486. 
electricity  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of,  with  hydrogen  (Akdbsab), 
A.,ii,585. 
action  of  highly  purified,  on  mercniy 
(Shenbtonb),  T.,  485 ;  P.,  1897,  2. 
action  of  steam  and,  on  red-hot  carlxyi 
(Naumann    and    Mttdfobd),   A., 
ii,  209. 
decomposition  of  aqueous  solutions  of 

(Jakowkin),  A.,  ii,  246. 
Hydroehlorie  aeid  {hydrogm  Mcride), 
manufacturo  of  (Habbncleysb,)! 
A.,  ii,  142. 
rofi^M^tiTejpower  of,  when  dissolvedin 
methylio,  ethylic,  amylic,  and  oe- 
tylio  alcohol,  ethylic  and  amylic 
ether  (Gladbtonb  and  HiB- 
bbet),  T.,  827;  P.,  1897,  142. 
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Hydrooblorie  aeid  {hydrogen  chloride), 

boiling    and    melting  points  of 

(Estrbicher),  a.,  ii,  21. 
dielectric     constants     of     aqueous 

(Smals),  a.,  ii,  858. 
nature  of  the  electrical  conductivity 

of  (WiEDBMAim  and  Schmidt), 

A.,  ii,  586. 
electrolytic  conductivity    and   vis- 
cosity   of,    at  low   temperatures 

(DoRN   and    VdLLMSR),    A.,   ii, 

801. 
electrolytic  conductivity  and  specific 

gravity  of  a  normal  solution  of 

(Looms),  A.,  ii,  801. 
electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in  acetone 

solution  (Carrara),  A.,  ii,  472. 
deviation    of,    from    Boyle's    law 

(LsDUo),  A.,  ii,  184. 
disiaolved  in  omnic  solvents,  action 

of,  on  zinc  (Zegghini),  A«,  ii,  491. 
action  of,  on  sodium  at  low  tempera- 
tures (DoRN  and  YdLLMSR),  A., 

ii,  801. 
action  of,  on  sodium,  lead,  and  copper 

sulphates  (Colbon),  A.,  ii,  211. 
(free),  estimation  of,  in  gastric  juice 

(Strauss),  A.,  ii,  516. 
ChloridM,  metallic,  action  of  bromine 

on  (Blau),  a.,  ii,  122. 
in  the  blood  during  disease  (Morao- 

ZBWSKi),  A.,  ii,  221. 
excretion  of,  during  ansmia  (Morac- 

ZXWBK.1),  A.,  ii,  64. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  chlorates 

and  nitrates  (Alvarez  and  Jean), 

A.,  ii,  601. 
OhloratM,  detection  of,  in  presence  of 
chlorides  and  nitrates  (Alvarez  and 
Jeav),  a.,  ii,  601. 
HypoeUorites,  influence  of   concen- 
tration, light,  other  salts,  and  tem- 
perature on  the  decomposition  of 
(Bhaduri),  a.,  ii,  206. 
Chlorine  peroxide,  explosion  of  mixtures 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  (Dixon 
and  RxTBBEL),   T.,   605 ;  P.,  1897, 
99. 
Chlorine,  dotoetlon,  eatiinstion,  and  sepa- 
ration of— 
detection  of,  in  organic   compounds 

(Eastlb  and  Beatty),  A.,  ii,  480. 
estimation   of  free   (Bhaduri),    A., 

ii,  228. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  bromine 

(Blau),  A.,  ii,  122. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  bromine 
and  iodine  (Bemkstt  and  Plaob- 
wat),  a.,  ii,  122. 
estimation  of,  with  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  sulphur  simultaneously  (Dbkn- 
btxdt),  a.,  ii,  482. 


Chlorine,  dotoetion,  estimation,  and  sepa- 
ration of— 

separation  of  bromine  from  (Bauriony 
and  Rivals),  A.,  ii,  885. 

separation  of  bromhie  from,  in  presence 
of  acetates,  sulphates,  and  nitrates 
(jANNASCHand  Eolitz),  A.,  ii,  594. 

separation  of  bromine  and  iodine  from, 
m  oraanic  compounds   (Jannabcu 
and  EdLiTZ),  A.,  ii,  594. 
Chlorine  water,  action  of,  on  organic 

bromo-  and  iodo-derivatives  (Eastle 

and  Beattt),  A.,  i,  272. 
Chlorites,  constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  . 

ii,  52. 
Chloro-dorivatives.    See  under : — 

Acetal. 

Acetaldehyde. 

Aeetamide. 

Acetanilide. 

Acetic  acid. 

Acetonephenylhydrazone. 

Acetonitrile. 

Aoetoifophthalic  acid. 

Aceto-i^toluidide. 

Acetoxybenzonitrile. 

Ace^lthiocarbimide. 

AUyue  chloride. 

Amylaminohydroxyquinone. 

Anethoil. 

Aniline. 

Anilinomaleindianil. 

Anilinomalein  -jp-tolil. 

Anisic  add. 

Anisoil. 

Anisyl  methyl  diketone. 

Azoxybenzene. 

Benzaldehyde. 

Benzamide. 

Benzene. 

Benzeneazoanisoil. 

Benzeneaiophenetoil. 

Benzeneazophenol. 

Benzenediazoic  adds. 

Benzenediazoninm  chloride. 

Benzene-BjTn-diazosulphonic  acid. 

Benzenediazophenylsulphone. 

Benzenesul^honamide. 

Benzenyloximebutyric  add. 

Benzoic  add. 

Benzonitrile. 

Benzovlaoetone. 

Benzylic  chloride. 

Benzylideneaoetone. 

tfo-Butaldehyde. 

i«o- Butane. 

Butylic  chloride. 

S'-Butylifoquinoline. 

ic0-Butyric  add. 

Caffeine. 

Gamphene. 

Camphor. 

51—2 
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OUoro-deriTattvM.    See  under  :— 
Camphoric  acid. 
Carbazole. 
Chlorhydrins. 
Chloroform. 
Cholesten. 
Citraconanil. 
Citraconanilic  acid. 
Citracondianil. 
Codide. 
j7-Cresol. 
Crotonic  acid. 
^-Cumene. 

4r-Camyl  methyl  ketone, 
if -Cum3'lphosphomc  acid. 
Cyannric  chloride. 
Cymene. 
Cytisine. 
Decane. 

Decylic  (diam^lic)  chloride. 
a-Deoxybenzoin-o-carbozylic  acid. 
Diamylenic  chloride. 
Dianisoil  ketone  and  thioketone. 
Diazoamidobenxene. 
Diazobenzene. 

Diazobenzene-acetoacetlo  acid. 
Diazobenzenethane. 
Diazonium. 
Dibenzyl. 
Diwobutylacetal. 
uo-Dibutylenic  chloride. 
iso-Dibutylic  (octylie)  chloride. 
Dichlor-  and  Diepichlor-hydrins. 
Diethoxymethylpnrines. 
Diethoxymethylphthalide. 
Dihydroxyflavone. 
Diketohydrindenecarboxylie  acid. 
Diketohydronaphthalenecarboxylic 

acids. 
Dimethoxymethylphthalide. 
Dimetboxyqainol  oxide. 
Dime  thoxy  quinonedimethy  Ihemi- 

acetal. 
Dimethylacrylic  acid. 
Dimethylanilinouocrotonolactam. 
Dimethylbntinenecarboxyiic  acid. 
1 :  S-Dimethylcatechol. 
Dimethyldiketo«v«Zohezene  hydrate. 
Dimethylketocyclopentene. 
8  : 7 -Dimethyl purine. 
Dimethylpyridine. 
Dimethyl-o-quinone. 
(M-Dimethylsuccinanil. 
Diparaconic  acid. 

Diphenetoil  ketone  and  thioketone. 
Diphenoxyquinone. 
Diphenylamine. 
Diphenylcrotonic  acid. 
Diphenylethane. 
Diphenylethylene. 
Diphenylglyoxazole. 
1 : 5-Diphenyl-l :  2  :  4-triazole. 


Chloro-d«riTattTM.    See  under  :^ 
Dithienylethylethane. 
Dithienylethylene. 
Epichlorhydnn. 
Ethane. 

Ethoxymethylphthalide. 
Ethoxyroethylpurines. 
Ethylamine. 
Ethylbenzene. 

Ethylbenzoylcarboxylic  acid. 
Ethyluobutylaoetal  and  £thyU«ebntyl- 

acetal. 
Ethylethylic  ether. 
Ethylic  i9obutylic  ether. 
Ethylidenebiaphenylhydrazine. 
Ethylphosphine. 
Ethyluopropylacetal. 
Ethylfltilbene. 
Ethylisosuccinic  acid. 
Fenchonephosphoric  acid. 
Formanilide. 
Formylurethane. 
Fructosephloroglncide. 
Fumaric  acid. 
OlyoxyUc  acid. 
Uendecane. 
Ueptylene. 
Hexanaphthene. 
Hexylamine. 
Hexylene. 

Hydbroxyaoetophenono. 
j>-Hydroxybonzaldehjrde. 
j7-Hydroxybenzaldoxime. 
j7- Hydroxy  benzoic  add. 
p-  Hydroxybenzonitrile. 
Hydroxybenzopheuone. 
Hydroxyhydrindenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Hydroxyindenecarboxylic  acid. 
Hydroxyketohydrindenedicarbozylic 

acid. 
Hydroxymethyltf^telopentenecarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Hydroxynaphthaquinonecarbozylic 

acid. 
Hydroxyiwnicotinic  acid. 
Hydroxycyc2opentenecarboxylic  acid. 
Hydroxyijuinoline. 
HydroxytMYaleric  acid. 
Eetohydrindenecarbozylic  acid. 
Ketonaphthaphenazines. 
Lapachanone. 
Lutidine. 
Maleindianil. 
Maleinimide. 
Maleinimideanil. 
Malein-ptolil  and  p-tolilaniL 
Malein-vtolil  dipiperidide. 
Malonyldiethylcarbamide. 
Methoxybenzoylcarbo3^1ic  acid. 
Kethoxymethylphthalide. 
Methylanilidomaleinanil. 
Methylbntinenecarboxylio  acid. 
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ChloTO-derivfttivet.    See  under  :— 
Methylcatechol. 

Methyldiketoc^cJohdxene  hydrate. 
Methylheptylene. 
MethyliJ^e/ohezane. 
Methylketoeye^opentene. 
a-Methylitfonicotinic  acid. 
5-Methyli9oozazoIone. 
Metbylparaconic  acid. 
Methylphthalide. 
MethylpicoliDic  acid. 
1 : 8-Meth]rliM>propy1hexanol-5. 
Hetfaylpnrines. 
Methyl  uoqainolines. 
Methyl-o-quinone. 
o-Hethylsalicylophosphine. 
Methybtilbene. 
Mncochloric  chloride. 
Mncophenozychloric  acid. 
Kaphthalenedisulphonic  acid. 
j3-lMaphthaqaiDonecarboxylic  acid. 
Naphtheurhodoles. 
Ka^thophenazoninm  chloride. 
tso-Nicotmic  acid. 
Octane. 
Palmitamide. 
Pentane. 

Pentethylphenyl  methyl  ketone. 
Phenacy]  imiline. 
Phenetyl  methyl  diketone. 
Phenozymaleimide. 
Phenylaoetic  add. 
6-Phenylbntyltriazole. 
Phenyl-m-diazine. 


8'-Phenyldihydroqninazoline-4'. 

Phenylaihvdroresorcylic  acid. 

Phenylhydiazine. 

Phenylmalonic  acid. 

Phenylphenazonium  chloride. 

Phenylphosphine. 

Phenylphosphinic  acid. 

Phenylphosphinic  anhydride. 

PhenylphosphinoTis  acid. 

l-Phenyl-5-popyltriazole. 

l-Phenyl-5-uopropyltriazole. 

2-Phenylpyridine. 

Phenylquinoline  and    Phenyluoquin- 

oline. 
Phloroglacinol  trimethyl  ether. 
Phosphanil. 
Phoephenylie  chlorides. 
Phosphotetranilide. 
Phthalic  add. 
y-Picoline. 

Piperidomalein-j^-tolil. 
Propylamine. 
S-wo-Propylisoqninoline. 
Pyridine. 

Pyrogallol  trimethyl  ether. 
Pyrroline. 
Qninoline  and  ifo-Quinoline. 


Chloro-derivatiTei.    See  ander  : — 
Qainone-6i9-o-aminobenzoic  acid. 
Qainone-&w-o-aminocinnamic  add. 
Qninonedimalonic  acid. 
Qoinone-o-iminodnnamic-^-o-amino- 

cinnamic  add. 
Reeorcinol  diethyl  ether. 
Salicylic  anhydride. 
Salicylic  chloride. 
Salioylophosphine. 
Stilbene. 
Styrene. 
SucdnaniL 
Snccinic  acid. 
Terephthalic  add. 
|7-Tetramethyldiaminotriphenyl- 

methane. 
Tetranisoilethylene. 
Thymol. 
Tolnene. 
Tolnqninone. 
j?-Tolvl  methyl  ketone. 
0-  and  97i-Tolylpho6phonic  acids. 
Triketohydronaphthalene. 
Triketonaphthalenecarbozylic  add. 
Trimethyfcatechol. 
Trimethylene. 
Trimethylglntaric  acid. 
Trimethyl^eZohexadiene. 
Trimethylhydroxypropylammoniom. 
Trimethyl-o-qninone. 
Xylyl  methyl  ketones. 
Chloroform,  heat  of  evaporation  of  (Mab- 

8HALL)»  A.»  ii,  244. 
yiscoflity  of  mixtures  of  ethylic  ether 

with  (Thorpe  and  Rodobe),  T.  ,  870 ; 

P.»  1897,  50. 
osmotic  pressure  of,  in  nerve    cells 

(Drbseb),  a.,  ii,  14. 
action    of    magnesium    nitride    on 

(Snapb),  T.,  527  ;  P.,  1W7,  60. 
action  of  nitrogen  chloride  on  (HsNT- 

SCHKL),  A.,  ii,  404. 
reducing  action  of,  on  Fehling's  solu- 
tion (Matthews),  A.,  ii,  198. 
examination  of  (BAhal  and  Francois) 

A.,  ii,  524. 
estimation  of,  in  viscera  (Fischer), 

A.,  ii,  524. 
Chloroledttain  (Stoklasa),  A.,  i,  117. 
Chlorophyll,  the  chemistry  of  (March- 

lewski),  a.,  i,  202. 
connection     hetween     lecithin     and 

(Stoklasa),  A.,  ii,  117. 
relation  of,  to  haemoglobin  (Tschirch), 

A.,  ii,  225 ;  (Nbncki),  A.,  ii,  885. 
Chlorophylls,  absorption  spectra  of  dif- 
ferent (£tard),  A.,ii,  180,  578. 
ChoeolatOf  detection  of  arachis  meal  and 

cake  in  (Biltbrtst),  A.,  ii,  529. 
estimation  of  theobromine  in  (Mavpy), 

A.,  ii,  581. 
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Choleioadd,  reduction   of   (Yahlen), 

A.,  i,  648. 
CholMtondiol,    oxy-    (Mauthnsb    and 

SuiDA),  A.,  i,  81. 
CholMt6ne»  chloroxy-  (Mattthnsb  and 

SuiDA),  A.,  i,  82. 
CholMtenol,a>oz7-,  and  fi-oxj-,  and  their 
acetates  (Mauthkbr  and  Sttida),  A., 
i,  81. 
Choleatanone,  <2t-biomoxy-  (Mauthnbb 
and  Suida),  A.,  i,  81. 
oxy-,  and  it8phenylhydrazone(liAirTH- 
NER  and  Suida),  A.,  i,  81. 
CholMteroli  fate  of,  in  the  animal  or- 
ganism  (BoNDZTNBKi   and    Hum- 
NICKI),  A.,  ii,  158. 
dibromide,  preparation  of,  and  mole- 
cular compound  of,  with  cholesterol 
(Closz),  a.,  i,  406. 
the  reactions  of,  given  by  other  sub- 
stances (Thoms),  a.,  i,  862. 
estimation  of,  in  animal  organs  (DoR- 
MXTKR),  A.,  ii,  195. 
Cholesterylene,  oxy-,  and  its  dibromide 

(Mauthnbr  and  Suida),  A.,  i,  82. 
Cholic    add,    action   of  zinc  dust   on 

(Yahlen),  a.,  i,  648. 
Choline,    from    hydrolysis    of    sinapiu 
(Gadamer),  a.,  i,  255. 
physiological   action   of  (Moir   and 

Halliburton),  A.,  li,  222. 
detection  of,  in  various  Materia  Medica 
(Jahns),  a.,  i,  882. 
Chondrodite  from  Burma  (Baxter),  A., 
u,  180. 
from  Sweden,  alteration  to  serpentine 
and     dolomite     (Sjoorbn),      A., 
ii,  826. 
CfkromatiB    of    herring's     spermatozoa 

(Mathewb),  a.,  ii,  572. 
Cfhrome-diopdde.    See  Diopside. 
Chrome  red,  analysis  of  (Amsbl),   A., 

ii,  168. 
Chrome  yellow,  analyses   of   (Amsel), 

A.,ii,  168. 
Chrominm  (Moisban),  A.,  ii,  566. 
occurrence  of,   in  common    minerals 
(Hartley  and  Raiiaoe),  T.,  588  ; 
P.,  law,  11. 
condition  of,  in  iron  and  steel  (Carnot 
and  Ootttal),  A.,  ii,  555. 
Chromium  nitride  (Suits),  A.,  ii,  88. 
silicide  (Chalmot),  A.,  ii,  214. 
silicotungstate     (Wyruboff),     A., 

ii,  178. 
sulphate,  precipitation  of  dextrin  and 
other  orgamc  substances  by   (La- 
chaxtd),  a.,  ii,  445. 
double  sulphate  of  zinc  and  (Scott), 

T.,  568  ;  P.,  1897,  71. 
Chrominm  bMM,  constitution  of  (JdR- 
oensen),  a.,  ii,  458. 


Chromie  aeldf  velocity  of  reaction  of 

phosphorous  add  with  (Yiard),  A., 

ii,  204. 

Chromie  aeid,  reaction  of  thioeulphniic 

add  with  (Lonohi),  A.,  ii,  42. 

estimation  of,  by  h^rdnzine  sulphate 

(PuRooTTi),  A.,  ii,  849. 
estimation  of,  by  hydrazine  peroxide 

(Ross),  A.,  ii,  192. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  iron 
(Browning),  A.,  ii,  78. 
Chiomio  anhydride,  action  of  arsenious 
anhydride  on  (Browning),  A.,  ii,  7S. 
Chiomatesy    double   alkali  and    am- 
monium (Zehenter),  a.,  ii,  322. 
Sulphoehromie  add  (Recoura),  A., 

ii,  172. 
Chromites  (Reooitra),  A.,  ii,  178. 
Chromoui  phosphide  (Granger),  A., 
ii,  265. 
Chromium,   detection,   estimation   aad 
separation  of— 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  iron,  zinc 
and  manganese  (Alvarez  and  Jean), 
A.,  ii,  600. 
reaction  of,   with  nitro80-/3-naphthol 

(Buroass),  a.,  ii,  168. 
estimation   of,   in    commercial    iron 

(Oiorqib),  a.,  ii,  850. 
estimation    of,    in    iron    and    steel 
(Carnot  and  GoutalX  A.,  ii,  521. 
separation  of  iron,  aluminium,  man- 
ganese, zinc,  nickel  and  cobalt  from 
(OUBHMAN),  A.,  ii,  518. 
Chrysanitio  aeid  and  its  ethylic  salt, 
coloured  compounds  obtained  by  action 
of  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide  on  (Jaok- 
BON  and  Ittner),  A.,  i,  882. 
Chrysin   monometiiylio    ether,    dydng 
property  of  (Perkin  and  Martin),  T.  , 
822. 
Chrysoeetrarie   add,  composition    and 

melting  point  of  (Hebse),  A.,  i,  256. 
Chrysephanio  add  {physeion)  (HsaaE), 

A.,  i,  257. 
Cioutine,  action  of  tannin  and  gallic  add 

on  (de  Coninok),  A.,  i,  447. 
Cineholeupenie    add,    constitution    of 
(Koenigs),  a.,  i,  497. 
its  acetyl  derivative  and  ethylic  salt 

(Skraup),  a.,  i,  98,  99. 
isomeride,  produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  (Koeniob),  A.,  i,  498. 
Cinohona  bark,  calcium  salt  ttom,  and  a 
constituent  of,  which  answers  to  the 
tests  for  2>i^;tnum  verum  (Bbiltxe), 
A.,  i,  888. 
Oirichfma  Sueecirubra,  extraction  of  the 
calcium  salt  from  (db  Yru),  A.,  i,  S68. 
Cinehenie   add   (^iMlin^i'-earbooB^lie 
(tcid),  condensation  of,  with  aoeto&e 
(Weidel),  a.,  i,  104. 
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Ginolionidine,  detection  of  (dbEoningh), 

A.,  ii,  298;  (Jawabowski),  A-,  ii,  610. 

OiaohoBine,  detection  of  (db  Koninoh), 

A.,  ii,  298 ;  (Jawarowski),  A.,  ii,  610. 

Oineol    (cajqnUol)^  from   oU    of    baail 

(Bbrtbam  and  Walbaum),  A.,  i,  625. 

Cinnabar,    estimation    of    mercury    in 

(Smith  and  Wallace),  A.,  ii,  76. 
Cinnamaldehydet  from  oil  of  cinnamon 
(DuTK),  A.,  i,  858. 
refractive  powers  of  mixtures  of  ethy  lie 
alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide  with 
(Zbochini),  a.,  ii,  470. 
oxidation  of  the  condensation  product 
of,  with  phenylsemicarbaside  (Young 
and  Annablb),  T.,  215 ;  P.,  1896, 
246. 
Cinnamaldehyde  cyankydrin,  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on(FiTTiG),  A. ,  i,  16. 
Cinnamaldehyde-ethylenethionamie 
add   (MicHABLis     and     Orabntz), 
A.,  i,  395. 
CJanamaldehydasOTiioTamaioBe    (Kbbp 

and  Ukobb),  A.  i,  270. 
CinnamaldehydetiiiiiethylenftthioBamie 
aeid  (Michablis  and  Orabntz),  A., 
i,  895. 
Cinn amaldoxims,  cuprous  bromide  com- 
pound (CoxsTOCK),  A.,  i,  469. 
Oinnamamide,    a-amino-   and  a-bromo- 

(Baucke),  a.,  i,  66. 
Cinnamene.    See  Styrene. 
wo-Oinnamenylmandelio   add,  and   its 
acetyl  dcrivatiye  (  Japp  and  Lander), 
T.,  135,  188 ;  P.,  1896,  107. 
Cinnamie    aeid     {fi-phenylacrylie   acid) 
action  of  thiocarbamide   on    (An- 
drbasch),  a.,  i,  827. 
barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on  (Oddo  and  Manuelli),  A. ,  i,  180. 
amylic    salt,  rotatory  power   of  the 

(Waldbn),  a.,  ii,  8. 
cholesterylic  salt,  and  its  tetrahTomide 
(BoNDZTNSKi  and  Hvmnioki),  A., 
i,  188. 
coprosterylic  salt,  and  its  (2tbromide 
(BoNDZYNSKi  andHirMNiOKi),A.,  i, 
i,  183. 
dnnamie  add,  o-bromo-,  and  its  ethylic 
salt  (Bauckb),  a.  i,  56. 
a-cyano-,  <h  and  tn-nitro-,  and  their 
ethylic  salts  (Ribdbl),  A.,  i,  220. 
atfa-Cinaanie  aoid,  a-bromo-  (Bauckb), 

A.,  i,  56. 
Cinnamomum  eaasia  and  C.  zeylaniea, 
constituents  of  oils  from  (Duyx),  A., 
i,  858. 
Cinfliaaioylbaagylie  cyanide  (Walthbb 

and  ScHiCKLBR),  A.,  i,  624. 
CinnamoTlphenylaoetio  add,    methylic 
salt  of  (WALTHBB  and  Sohicklbr), 
A.,  i,  524. 


Cinnamylie  aleohol,  heat  evolyed  by  the 

action  of  bromine  on  (Luginin),  and 

Klabukoff),  a.,  ii,  4^5. 
CinnamylidenameihyliMoxaiolona 

(ScHiFF  and  Betti),  A.,  i,  498. 
dnnoline   and   its    salts   (Buboh   and 

Bast),  A.,  i,  800. 
Citraoonanil,  chloro-,  and  its  dichloride 
and  diphenylic  ether  (AnschOtz  and 
Mbtbrfbld),  a.,  i,  866,  867. 

chlorimino-  (Akschutz  and  Mbyeb- 
fbld),  a.,  i,  866. 
Citraeendianil.  chloro-  (AnsghOtz  and 

Mbybrfbld),  a.,  i,  866. 
Citraoonio  aoid,  action  of  thiocarbamide, 

allylthiocarbamide,  dimethylthiocarb- 

amide,  and  diphenvlthiocarbamide  on 

(Akdrbasch),  a.,  1,  827. 
Citral,  estimation  of,  in  lemon  oil  (Gab- 

nbtt),  a.,  ii,  290. 
CitraldehTdesemioTamaione  (Kbbp  and 

Un(ier),  a.,  i,  270. 
Citraiinie  add  (2 :  Q-dihydrimpyridine' 

^-earbiwylie  €ie(d),  action  of  phosphorus 

pentachloride   and    phosphorus   03^- 

chloride  on  (Sell  and  Dootson),  T., 

1068 ;  P.,  1897,  167. 
Citzie  add,  occurrence  of,  in  leguminous 
plants  (Yaudin),  A.,  ii,  426. 

refractire  powers  of  solid  and  dissolved 
(Gladstone  and  Hibbbrt),  T.,  824. 

freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (LooMis),  A.,  ii,  806. 

~  Lc  salt,  synthesiB  of  (Lawbbncb), 
1\,  458  ;  P.,  1897,  65. 

detection  of,  by  colour  tests  (Pinbbi^a), 
A.,  ii,  290. 

detection   of,  in   plants  (Bbbg    and 
Gerbbb),  a.,  ii,  627. 

detection  of,  in  presence  of  malic  and 
tartaric  add  (Stahbe),  A.,  ii,  290. 
Citronellaldehyde,  constitution  of  (Bar- 

bibr  and  Lrbek),  A.,  i,  587. 
d-  andZ-Citronellaldehyde,semicarbazone 

(Tirmann  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  199. 
Z-Citronellie  add,  silver  salt  (Tibmann 

and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  199. 
d-Citnmellie    nitrile    (Tibmann    and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  199. 
Z-Citronallol,  from  rose  oil,  oxidation  of 

(Tibmann  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  199. 
Cladonia    rangiformU^    occurrence    of 

atranoric   acid   and    usnic     add   in 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
Clavieepe  purpurea,  the  chemisti^  of  the 

membranes  of  (Escombb),  A.,  li,  166. 
Clay   from   U.S.A.   (Middlbton),  A., 
ii,416. 

analyses  of  (Ribs),  A.,  ii,  271. 
Clove  oil.  examination  of  (Schimmbl  and 

Co.),  A.,  ii,  486. 
Clover.    See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
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Coagulation  of  the  blood  (Hamma&sten), 

A.,  ii,  152. 
of  blood,   causes  of   (Spiro  and  £l- 

linoea),  a.,  ii,  878. 
of  milk  by  heat,  caoses  of  (Bardach), 

A.,  ii,  420. 
Coal  from  Li^ge,  molybdenam  and  sele- 
nium, kc,  in  (Jokibssn),  A.,  ii,  265. 
Coals,  Hungarian  (Kaleobinszkt),  A., 

ii,  417. 
calculation  of  the  calorific  power  of 

(Arte),  A.,  ii,  442. 
occurrence  of  titanium  in  the  ash  of 

(Wait),  A.,  ii,  67. 
analysis  of  (Habbr  and  Grinbebo), 

A*,  ii,  605. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  the  ash  of 

(Cahpredon),  a.,  ii,  157. 
Coal-gas,  spectrum  (spark)  of,  at  atmos- 

pnerio    pressure    (Logktbr),    A., 

11,  298. 
action  of,   on  nickel  hydroxide  and 

ammonia  (Hofmann  and  Kubpert), 

A.,  i,  546. 
combustion    of,    on    oooled    surfaces 

(Habxr  and  Weber),  A.,  ii,  142. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Fischer), 

A.,  ii,  516. 
Coal-tar  colours,  detection  of,  in  wine 

(d'Aouiar    and    da    Silya),    A., 

ii,  295. 
possible    confusion   of   caramel  with 

(da  Cruz  Maoalha£6),  A.,  ii,  164. 
distinction  of  caramel    colours  from 

(d'Aouiar   and    da   Silya),    A., 

ii,  295. 
Cobalt,  occurrence  of,  in  common  mine- 
rals (Hartley  and  Ramage),  T., 

588;  P.,  1897,  11. 
action  of  ethylene  on  (Sabatier  and 

Senderens),  a.,  i,  805. 
action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  solu- 
tions  containing    (Durrant),    P., 

1896,  244. 
action  of,  on  a  solution  of  silYer  nitrate 

(Senderens),  A.,  ii,  171. 
Cobalt  bases,  constitution  of  the  (Wer- 
ner and  Miolati),  A.,  ii,  100  ;  JoR- 

oenben),  a.,  ii,  458. 
containing   carbon    bisulphide  (HoF- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  820. 
number  of  ions  formed  by  some  (Peter- 
sen), A.,  ii,  802. 
Cobaltammine  compounds,  nomencla- 
ture of  (Werner),  A.,  ii,  268. 
Cobaltammoninm  sulphite  (Werner 

and  Klein),  A.,  ii,  264. 
Crooeooobaltdiammineeobalt    nitrite, 

action  of  dilute  acids  on  (Jorgsn- 

bsn),  a.,  ii,  42. 
Diamminecobalt  salts  (Werner),  A., 

ii,  495. 


Prasoooobalt  salts  (JSroinbkn),  A.». 

ii,  455. 
TetrammineeobaU  salts  (JoROEKSEif >, 

A.,  ii,  42 ;  (Werner  and  KuaK)» 

A.,  ii,  264. 
Triamminseobalt  salts  (J5bgen8E9), 

A.,  ii,  41,    456;    (Werner),  A.» 

ii,  498. 
Cobalt,  natiYO  arsenides  and  sulphides  of 

BJlmmelbbero),  a.,  ii,  560. 
chloride,   hydrated,   solnbility  of,  in 

aqueous    alcohol    (B6dtk£R),    A.,. 

ii,  867. 
hydroxide,  organic  com^unds  which 

proYont  the  precipitation  of  (Rosz- 

ROWSKi),  A.,  ii,  268. 
<2ioxide  (McCk>NNELL  and  Hakes),  T.^ 

586  ;  P.,  1897,  62. 
phosphides  (Granger),  A.,  ii,  453. 
silicotung8tate(WYRUBOF7),  A.,ii,  177« 
double  sulphate  of  copper,  nickel,  and 

(Scott),  T.,  567 ;  P.,  1897,  71. 
sulphide,  effect  of  high  temperatorea 

on  (Mourlot),  a.,  ii,  878. 
sulphides  (Chesneau),  A.,  ii,  172. 
Cobaltie  salts  (Durrant),  P.,  1886» 

244;    (Nagendra    ch    Nao),    A., 

ii,  41. 
Cobalt,  dstsction,  ostinuitian,  and  sepa- 
ration of-— 
detection   of  nickel,   in  presence   of 

(Cavalli),  a.,  ii,.  608. 
reaction  of,   witii  nitE060*/3>naphthol 

(BuRGASs),  ii,  162. 
estimation  of,  by  blue  molybdenum 

oxide  (PuRGOTTi),  A.,  ii,  77. 
estimation  of,  in  commercial  copper 

(Hollard),  a.,  ii,  190. 
separation  of  aluminium  from  (Pine- 

rua),  a.,  ii,  887. 
separation  of  iron,  aluminium,   ehro- 

mium,  manganese,  zinc,  and  nickel 

from  (Cusbman),  A.,  ii,  518. 
separation  of  nickel  from  (Pif^SRuA), 

A.,  ii,  887. 
Cobalt  ores  and  minerals,  composition  of 
(Hartley  and  Raicaoe),  T.,  541  ;  P.^ 
1897,  18. 
Cobaltita,    composition   of  (Rammeub* 

berg),  a.,  ii,  560. 
Coea  leaYos,  estimation  of  total  alkaloids 

in  (GuNN),  A.,  ii,  294. 
Cocaine  stearate  (Zanardi),  A.,  i,  808. 
detection  of  (Dunstan  and  Carr),  A.» 
ii,  294. 
CoecinellasepUmpunetata,  pigment  in  the 

elytra  of  (Griffiths),  A.,  i,  579. 
a-Coceinio  aoid  (fiydrooByuvUic  add)  and 
its     preparation    (Lirbermann    and 
Yoswinckel),  a.,  i,  292,  589. 
i3-Cooeinieasidanditsa]ih7dride(LiBBRR. 
MANN  and  Yoswinckel),  A.,  i^  539. 
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CoohinftaleanniAe,  constitution  of  (Lis- 
BBBMAKK  and  Yobwinokbl),  a., 
1,540. 

CoohinMJ  dye,  action  of  potaaaium  per- 
sulphate on  (LiXBSRMAMN  and  Vos- 
wiNOKEii),  A.,  i,  292. 

CkMhinMl  ioarlet  G  (Gattbrm ann  and 
Schulzb),  a.,  i,  195. 

Coebinelie  Mid,  constitution  of,  and 
action  of  heat  on  ;  salts  and  deriyatives 
of  (LiEBBBMANN  and  YoawiiYOKBL), 
A.,  i,  292,  589. 

Goaoa,  estimation  of  theobromine  in 
(Maupt),  a.,  ii,  581. 

Codeine    methiodide,    constitution     of 

(VONOBBIOHTEN),  A.,  i,  808. 

separation  of  morphine   from  (Fou- 

qubt),  a.,  ii,  891. 
bromo-,   methiodide,    prenaration  of, 
from  bromomorphine  (Vonobbioh- 
ten),  a.,  i,  644. 
Codide,  chloro-,  methiodide,  and  metho- 
hydrozide   of   (Vonobbiohtbm),    A., 
i,  644. 
OoNmlignoiia  eoloiiring  matters  (Libber- 

MANN  and  Flatau),  A.,  i,  224. 
Goflee,  estimation  of  caffeine  in  (Dbla- 
coub),  a.,  ii,  298;   (Hilobb  and 
JucKXNAox),  A.,  ii,  611. 
estimation  of  caramel  on  the  surfaces  of 
berries  of  (FBBSBNiusand  GfityKHUT), 
A.,  ii,  855i 
Coheaite   from  the  Bendegd   meteorite 

(Derby),  A.,  ii,  417. 
Coke,  eetimation  of  sulphur  in  (Otbha), 

A.,  ii,  595. 
Cololiieiiie,   detection   of  (Hilobb  and 

Jansen),  a.,  ii,  436. 
Colamaaite,  analysis  of  (Kraut),  A., 

ii,284. 
Coleoptrin,  the  pigment  of   ColeopUra 

(Griffiths),  A.,  i,  579. 
CoUidiae.  compounda  of,  with  metallic 

salts  (Tombbok),  A.,  i,  560. 
Collidine.  See  8 : 4 : 5-TrimethTlpTridine. 
Colloidal  iubstaaoei,  synthesised  (Pick 

brimo),  a.,  ii,  887. 
ColloidJ,  dissolyed,  electrical  convection 
of    (PiCTON     and    Lindbr),     T. 
568. 
absorption  of  water  by  (tan  Bbhmb- 
ucn),  a.,  ii,  187. 
Colophony,  occurrence  of  adds  in  (Rim 

bach),  a.,  i,  254. 
Colof  tnun,  nature  of  fat  of  (Ebohloff), 

A.,  ii,  511. 
Colour  of  ions  (Maomanini),  A.,  ii,  14. 
of  solutions  of  cupric  chloride  in  water, 
alcohol,  acetone,  urethane,  and  py 
ridine  (Ley),  A.,  ii,  251. 
relation  of  o-and  j»-quinonoid  stmeture 
to  (Gbebn)^  p.,  1896,  226. 


Colouring  auittert,  action  of  light  on 
(B.  A.  Report),  A.,  ii,  86. 

0'    and    j7-quinonoid     structure     in 
(Green),  P.,  1896,  226. 

relationship  of  vegetable,  to  accom- 
panying tannins  (Pbrkin),  T.,  1187. 
Colouring  mattera.    See  also : — 

Acridine  dyes. 

Anthrarufin. 

Api^nin. 

Apiin. 

Aposafrauine. 

Azine-dyes. 

Azonium-dyes. 

Berberine. 

Bilirubin. 

Bixiii. 

a-Borragophyll. 

Carboxy  hemoglobin. 

Carotin. 

Chlorophyll. 

Cochineal  scarlet  G. 

Coerulignone  colouring  matters* 

Dianilinodimethylozydiphenyl* 
quinone. 

Diphthalylethylene. 

Dye  derived  from  dibromogallic  acid» 

Fisetin. 

Flavone  derivatives. 

Fluorescein,  cfinitro*,  yellow  dye  from. 

Guaiacum  blue. 

Guaiacum  yellow. 

Hsematin. 

Htematoporphyrin. 

Hnmin. 

Hiemoglobin. 

Helianthin. 

Hydrozyanthraquinone  dyes* 

Indamine  dyes. 

Indazine. 

Indenigo. 

Indigo. 

Indophenol  dyes. 

Istanne. 

Lignone  blue  and  its  derivatives. 

Lipoehromes. 

Litmus. 

Maclnrin. 

Madder  dyes. 

a-Medicagophyll. 

Meldola's  blue. 

Methylene-blue. 

Methylnaphthaphenasonium  salts. 

Methyl-orange. 

Methylphenosafranine. 

n-  Methy  Irosindone. 

Methylrosinduline. 

Myricetin. 

Nnphthophenazonium  salts. 

Naphthophenosafranine. 

Oxazine  dyes. 

Oxyhamoglobin. 
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Colbnring  matters.    See : — 

Patent  blae. 

Phenolphthalein. 

Phenosafranine. 

Phenylphenazoninm  salts. 

Phenylifforosindaline. 

PhenylajMsafranine. 

Phenylphenazoniam. 

Phthaleins. 

Phyllocyanin. 

Phyllopurpnrio  acid. 

Quercetin. 

Qoinoline  dyes. 

Resorafin. 

Rhamnazin. 

Rhodamine  dyes. 

Rosanilines. 

^-Rosaniline. 

Rosindone  and  Mo-Rosindone. 

RosindaliBe  and  iso-Rosindaline. 

Safranines. 

Safraninone. 

opo-Safranone. 

Substance    (CigHiiN)a;   from    benzyl- 
phthalimidine. 

Tartrazine,  tartrazinic,  and  tartrazino- 
gensulphonic  acid. 

Thiazine  dyes. 

Thiazole  dyes. 

|?-Toluidodimethoxydiphenylqainon  e. 

Triphenylmethane  dyes. 

Urobilin. 

Xanthocarotin. 

XanthopbylL 
Colpoon  annpreuumy  {Osyrii  eompressa, 

FusamiseompreMUSf  Thesium  Colpoon), 

leaves  of,  used  as  a  substitute  for  sumach 

(Perkin),  T.,  1182. 
Combustion  of  illuminating  gas  on  cooled 
surfaces  (Haber  and  Weber),  A., 
ii,  141. 

boat  with  partitions  (Murmanm),  A., 
ii,  464. 
Comendite    from    S.    Pietro,    Sardinia 

(Bertolio),  a.,  ii,  65. 
Compressibility  of  gases  at  0^  (Leduo), 
A.,  ii,  188. 

of  the  paraffins  (Bartoli),  A.,  ii,  9. 
ConeretionSf  composition    of  intestinal 

(Murker),  A.,  li,  221. 
Condueti^ity,   electrical.     See  Electro- 
chemistry. 
7-Conioein6»  refractive  jtower  and  disper- 
sion of  (BRi)HL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
Conieine,    homologue    of,    existing    in 

Aroidece  (Chauliagvet,  HIEbbrt  and 

Heim),  a.,  i,  578. 
Conifers,  nitrogen  compounds  from  the 

proteids  of  (Schttlze),  A.,  H,  156. 
Coniine,  heat  evolved  by  mixing  piperi- 

dine      and     di-isobutylamine     with 

(Ladenburo),  a.,  ii,  246. 


d-  and  r-Ooniine,  non-identity  of  a  mix- 
ture of,  with  iroconiine  (Ladbnbubg), 

A.,  i,  178. 
isoConiiney  properties  of  the  salts  and 

benzoyl  aeiivativo  of  (Ladsnbitbo), 

A.,  i,  178. 
Constitiition  of  organic  substanoee  and 

melting     point,     relations    between 

(Franchimomt),  a.,  ii,  542. 
ConvolTulie    aeid    from    hydrolysis   of 

convolvulin  (Hoehitxl),  A.,  i,  228. 
ConvolYulin,  the  properties  of,  and  its 

acetyl,  benzoyl-,  and  tribromo-deriva- 

tives  (Hoehnel),  A.,  i,  228. 
OonvolTiilinolie  a«id,  and  its  ethylic  salt 

(Hoshnsl),  a.,  i,  229. 
Copal  from  Zanzibar  (Stbphan),  A.,i,92. 
a-  and  /3-Copal  resen  (Stepuan),  A.^ 

i,  98. 
Copiapite  from  Sweden  (SjdoBBN),  A., 

u,  825. 
Copper,  occurrence  of,  in  common  mine- 
rals (Hartley  and  Ramaob),  T., 
588  ;  P.,  1897,  11. 

electromotive  force  required  for  the 
separation  of  (Nsrnst),  A.^  ii,  895. 

melting  point  of  (Holm an,  Lawrenob 
and  Barr),  A.,  ii,  6. 

condition  of,  in  iron  and  steel  (Cailnot 
and  Ooutal),  A.,  ii,  555. 

action  of  ethylene  on  (Sabatikr  and 
Senderbns),  a.,  i,  805. 

reduction  of  ferric  sulphate  by  (Fbak- 
chot),  a.,  ii,  188. 

action  of,  on  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(Sendersnb),  a.,  ii,  171. 

action  of,  on  sulphuric  acid(AKDREwa), 
A.,  ii.  22. 
Copper   alloys  with   aluminium,  anti- 
mony and  tin,  melting  point  curves 
of  (Le  Chatblier),  a.,  ii,  204. 

with  aluminium,  bismuth,  gold,  iron, 
lead,  nickel,  sUver  and  tin,  freenng- 
points  of  (Hbtcocr  and  Nbyillb), 
A.,  ii,  245. 

with  antimony  and  tin,  definite  com- 
pounds contained  in  (Ghaept),  A., 
u,  406. 

with  calcium  (Warren),  A.,  ii,  218. 

with  ^Id,  zinc,  lead,  and  silver,  eolidifi- 
cation  of  (Matthbt),  A.,  ii,  828. 

with  silver,  constitution  of  (Osmond), 
A.,  ii,  449. 

with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Hktcock 
and  Nkville),  T.,  419  ;  P.,  1887, 
61. 
Copper  compounds,  thermochemistzy  of 
(Sabatier),  a.,  ii,  540. 

nitride  (Suits),  A.,  ii,  84. 

silicide  (db  Chalmot),  A.,  ii,  262. 

sulphide,  reduction  of,  hj  hydrogen 
(Phillips),  A.,  ii,  82. 
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Oavrie  salts,  bMic  (Sabatirb),  A.,  ii,  491. 
bromide,    action   of  potaasiiim    per- 
manganate   on     (Baubiont     and 
Rivals),  A.,  ii,  407. 
chloride,  refraotiye  power  of,  when  dis- 
wlved  in  etimie  alcohol  (Glad- 
stone and  HiBBXBT),  T.,  827 ; 
P.,  1897,  142. 
properties  of  eolations  of,  in  different 

solvents  (Lxt),  A.,  il,  251. 
hydrated,  solubility  of,  in  aqueous 
alcohol  (Bodtxxb),  A.,  ii,  867. 
double  chlorides  (Vabkt),  A.,  ii,  88. 
•    hydroxide,    brown    (Sabatibb),    A., 
u,  491. 
iminodiphosphate  (Stokes),  A«,  ii,  29. 
metaplumbate       (Uoehnel),        A., 

ii,  86. 
nitrate,  basic  (Sabatiek),  A.,  ii,  568. 
silver  nitrate,  basic  (Sabatieb),  A, 

ii,  558. 
oxide,  crystallography  of  (Retgebs), 

A.,  ii,  18. 
silicotungstate      (Wybuboff),      A., 

ii.  177. 
sulphate,    refiractiye  powers  of  solid 
and  dissolved    (Gladstone  and 
Hibbebt),  T.,  825. 
dielectric  constants  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (Smale),  a  ,  li,  858. 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of  (  Foebstbb 

and  Seidbl),  A.,  ii,  241. 
freezing  point  and  concentration  of 
the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
(de  Coppet),  a.,  ii,  805. 
action  of  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride 

on  (Colson),  a.,  ii,  212. 
or  cupric  nitrate,  action  of  acetylene 
on     ammoniacal     solutions     of 
(SdDEBBAUll),  A.,  i,  809. 
and  nickel  sulphate,   solubility  of 
isomorphous  mixtures  of  (Fock), 
A.,  ii,  480. 
mixed   crystals   of    hydrated    sine 
sulphate   and    (Stobtenbbkbb), 
A.,  ii,  250. 
analysis  of  commercial  (Sosteoni), 

A.,  ii,  848. 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
ammonium    and     cnpric    potassium, 
nickel   ammonium   and   zinc   am- 
monium   sulphates,    solubility    of 
isomorphous  mixtures  of  (Fook),  A., 
ii,  480. 
double  sulphates  of  iron,  nickel,  zinc, 
magnesium,  manganese,  cobalt,  and 
(Soott),  T.,  565 ;  P.,  1897,  71.  ^ 
basic  sulphate  of,  from  Nassau  (Cbsaeo 

and  Buttoenbaoh),  A.,  ii,  562. 
sulphide  and  sulphate,  effects  of  hi^h 
temperatures  on(HonBLOT),  A.,  li, 
872. 


CupriA  sulphochromite  (Reooitba),  A., 

ii.  172. 
trithiocarbonate  ammonia(HoFKANN), 

A.,  ii.  821. 
Cuprous  oxide,  action  of,  on  silver  nitrate 

(Sabatieb),  A.,  ii,  261. 
suljj^ate,    electrolytic    formation    of 

(Foebsteb  and  Seidbl),  A.,  ii,  241. 
sulphide,  diffusion  of,  through  steel 

(Campbell),  A.,  ii,  101. 
Ooppar  organie  eompouads — 
Ooppar  acetylides,  (CifCn8H40|)n  and 

(C^Cu40)«+(H|0)«  and  the  action 

of  heat  on  them  (Sodebbavh),  A., 

i,  809. 
Copper,  detection,  estimation  and  separa- 
tion of— 
detection     of    (Jawoeowskt),    A., 

ii,  285. 
detection   of,    by     acetylene   (Wso- 

SCHEIDEB),  A.,  ii,  848. 
detection  of,  colorimetrically  (Heath), 

A.,  ii,  601. 
detection  of,  in  vegetable  substances 

(Paul  andCowNLEv),  A.,  ii,  285. 
reaction   of,  with  nitroso-/3-naphthol 

(Bubgass),  a.,  ii.  168. 
analysis  of  commercial,  eleotrolytically 

(Hollaed),  A.,  ii,  161. 
refined,  analysis  of,  (Mubmann),  A., 

ii,  846. 
estimation    of  (Wegsoheidbb),    A., 

ii,  847. 
estimation  of,  by  electrolysLs  (Wao- 

neb),  a.,  ii,  520. 
estimation    of,     electrolytically,     in 

sugar    analysis     (Taeulli),     A., 

ii,  858. 
estimation  of,  by  hydrazine  sulphate 

(Pubootti),  a.,  il,  849. 
estimation  of  arsenic,  antimony,  &c., 

in    commercial    (Hollaed),     A., 

ii,  190. 
estimation  of,  in  bronze  and  brass, 

(Hollaed),  A.,  ii,  521. 
estimation   of  lead,    silver,    arsenic, 

antimony,  bismuth,  and  oxygen  in 

(Hubmann),  a.,  ii,  86. 
estimation  of,  in  tin  dross  (R&bvp), 

A.,  u,  284. 
estimation    of,    in    vegetable    foods 

(VEDEdDi),  A.,  ii,  602. 
separation  of,  fix>m  aluminium   and 

iron  (Handt),  A.,  ii,  191. 
separation  of  antimony    from  (Hol- 
laed), A.,  ii,  161. 
Coppor-glaneo  from  Freiberg,  (Feekzel), 

A.,  ii,  266. 
Coppor  smelting,  crystalline  slag   ob- 
tained in  (Lane),  A.,  ii,  86. 
Coprostorol,  identity  of,  with  stercorin 

(Flint),  A.,  ii,  575. 
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Ooprott«rol>  and  its  salts  (Bokdztkbki 

and  HuuNiCKi),  A.,  i,  183. 
CoqnimMte    from   Argentina    (Boden- 

bbndek),  a.,  ii,  270. 
OordiMrite,  constitution   of  (Clarkb), 

A.,  ii,  62. 
CoroniUa  MorpoideSf  the  constitnents  of 
(SouLAODBNHAUFFXN  and  Rbsb),  A  , 
i,  433. 
Coronillin,  preparation  and  properties  of 
(ScHLAODBNHAUVveN  and  Reib),  a., 
i,  433. 
Corresponding  states,  behayiour  of  sab- 
stances  in  (Bakker),  a.,  ii,  17. 
theory  of  (Bakileb),  A.,  ii,  187. 
verification     of     Van     der     Waals' 
law  of  (Amaoat),  a.,  ii,  368. 
Cemndnin-roeksfrom  India  (Judd),  A., 

ii,  414. 
Corybnlbine  and  its  salts  (Zibobnbbin), 
A.,  i,  176. 
action  of  iodine  on  (Ziboenbetm),  A., 
i,  176 ;  (SohmidtJ,  A.,  i,  174. 
OorjttaTine  and  its  salts  (Zibobnbein), 

A.,  i,  176. 
Oorjdaline,  formula  of,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  its  salts  (Ziboenbein),  A., 
i,  176. 
action  of  iodine  on  (Schkibt),   A., 

i,  174 ;  (Ziboenbein),  A.,  i,  176. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Dobbie  and 

Mabbden),  T.,  667,  668  ;  P.,  1897, 

101. 

nitrate,    properties   of  (Dobbie  and 

Mabsden),  T.,  667  ;  P.,  1W7,  101. 

Corydaline,  optically  inactiye  (Dobbie 

and  Mabsden),  T.,  660. 
Corydalia     Cava,      the     alkaloids    of 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  174 ;  (Ziboenbein), 
A.,  i,  176. 
Ck»rydic   aoid,    properties  of,   salts  of, 
and  its  behaviour  with  hydriodic  acid 
(Dobbie  and  Mabsden),  T.,  662  ;  P., 
1W7,  101. 
Cosmoohlore,  from  the  Toluca  meteorite 

(Laspetbes),  a.,  ii,  272. 
Cotamine,  oomparison  of  the  properties 
of,  with  hydrocotamine  and  hydrodi- 
cotamine  (Bandow),  A.,  i,  681. 
Gotoin,  constitution  of,  and  its  acetyl 
deriyatives  (Pebkin  and  Mabtin),  T., 
1149,  1162  ;  P.,  1897,  172. 
Gotoinaiobenieiie,  and  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tiye  (Pebkin  and  Mabtin),  T.,  1160  ; 
P.,  1897,  172. 
Cotoinaio-o-  and-p-tolnone  (Perkin  and 

Mabtin),  T.,  1160 ;  P.,  1897,  172. 

Cotton  plant,  effect  of  nitrogen  starvation 

on  (Coates  and  Dodbon),  A. ,  ii,  424. 

wool,  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

on  (SuBiNOAB  and  Tollens),  A., 

i,  268. 


Gotumlte,     aztifioial     (Stobeb),      A., 

u,  409. 
;M)oiiBiario    Mid     {p-hydtweyeinnamie 
aeid)^  a-cyano-,ethyIic  salt  of,  and 
its  acetate  (Riedbl),  A.,  i,  219. 

m-dt-iodo-  and    its  salts  (Paal   and 
Mohr),  a.,  i,  63. 
Conmarilie  aoid,  preparatioii  of  (Stoeb- 

mer),  a.,  i,  628. 
Conmarin,  in  oil  of  MeUUdue  (Wisgho), 
A.,  i,  417. 

occurrence  of,  in  Myroxolon  Pereirm 
(Qermann),  a.,  ii,  186. 
i^-Conmarin,  occurrence  of,  in  Gonmilla 

9corpmdes  (Schlaodenhauffen  and 

Reeb),  a.,  i,  438. 
Goumarone,  synthesis  of  (Stoekmsr  and 

GiESEKE),  A.,  i,  626. 
Cows.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
CVostttlaescB,  variation  of  the  amount  of 

acid  in  (Wehker),  A.,  ii,  428. 
Cream,  estimation  of  fat  in  (Wbibvll), 

A.,  ii,  627. 
Cream  of  tartar,  detection  of  calcium 

hydrogen   tartrate    in   (Enell),   A., 

ii,  608. 
Oreatiiie,    identity    of,    from    different 

sources  (Toppelius  and  Pommebehnb), 

A.,  i,  128. 
Creatinine,  identity  of,  from  different 

sources,  and  its  properties  (Toppelivb 

and  PoMMEBEHNE),  A.,  i,  128. 
o-Cresol  [8:6  or  6 :  3],  nitramino-,  and 
8 : 6-<2iamino-    (Caebneuye),     A., 
i,  884. 

8:6-dinitro-,  and  its  salts,  and  acetyl 

derivative  (Caeenxvts),  A.,  i,  384. 

m-Cresol,  velocity  of  combination   of, 

with    |i-diazobensenesulphonic     add 

(Goldbohmidt  and  Merz),  A.,  i,  279. 
p-Cresolf  m-chloro-   and  2 :  6wtichloTO- 
(  Mazzaba  andL  axberti-Z  an  abdi), 
A.,  i,  182. 

<2initro-,  from  j>-methozytoluene 
(Chamberlain),  A.,  i,  663. 

8:6*<2initro-,  preparation  of(jA0K80X 
and  Ittnbr),  A.,  i,  238. 
o-Cresol-antipyrine   and   j»*Cresol-aBti- 

pyrine  (Patein  and  Dufau),  A.,  i^ 

876. 
Cresols,  action  of  oxidising  ferment  of 

mushrooms   on    (BoubquelotJi,    A., 

ii,  66. 
Cresoreinol,  preparation    of   (Scball), 

A.,  i,  191. 
Cresotic     aeids.      See     Hydrozytoluic 

acids. 
Oristobalito,  artificial  (CHRusTscHorr), 

A.,  ii,  606. 
Critical  data  of  ethylene,  ether,  and  air 

calculated    fW)m    those   of    carbonic 

anhydride  (Amaoat),  A.,  ii,  364. 
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Critioal  phenomtiu  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (Barus),  a.,  ii,  400. 
Critieal  preMun  of  acetylene,  and  of 
mixturee  of  carbonic  anhydride  or 
ethane  with  acetylene   (&17BNEn), 
A.,  ii,  544. 
of  ethane  (Euenxn),  A.,  ii,  544. 
and  critical  volame,  of  normal  pentane 
(Yoxwo).  T.,  448 ;  P.,  1897,  58. 
OritiMl  t«mp«ratiire,  behavioar  of  sub- 
stances near  the  (TouKO),  T.,  458  ; 
P.,  1897,  58. 
of  acetylene  and  of  mixturee  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  or  ethane  with  It 
(RUBNEN),  A.,  ii,  544. 
of  ethane  (Euknsn),  A.,  ii,  544. 
of  the  halogen  hydrides  (Estrbichsb), 

A.,  ii,  21. 
of  hydrazine  (LoBKT  db  Bbuyn),  A., 

ii,28. 
of  normal  pentane  (Youmo),  T.,  448; 

P.,  1897,  58. 
of  sulphuryl  chloride  (Pawlbwbki), 
A.,  u,  818. 
Croeidolite,  asbestiform  (Mbbbill),  A., 

ii,  412. 
Croooite  from  Tasmania  (Palache),  A., 

ii,  50. 
Cromfordito,   crystallography  of   (Rbt- 

6 BBS),  A.,  ii,  18. 
Crotonaldehyde,  heat   evolved   by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  (Lttoinin  and 
Elabttkoff),  a.,  ii,  475. 
cyanhydrin,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on(FiTTio},  A.,  i,  16. 
Crotonie  aeid,  action  of  thiocarbamide  on 
(AUDBBASCH),  A.,  i,  827. 
amylic    salt,   rotatory   power  of  the 
(Waldem),  a.,  ii,  8. 
Grotoaie  aeid,  7-bromo-  (Lespibau),  A., 
i,  209. 
a-chloro-,  ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic 
benioylacetate  and  of  ethylicacetone- 
dicarboxylate  on  (Rvhbmank),  T., 
824,  827  ;  P.,  1897,  52. 
Crotoao&itrile,  bromo-  (Lbspieau),  A., 

i,  209. 
Crvataoea,  pigments  of  decapod  (New- 

biooin),  a.,  ii,  884. 
Cryohydratcs  (Bbttni),  A.,  ii,  477. 
Cryolite,    genesis   of    (Liebbich),    A., 

li,  561. 
Cryital  fSaees  of  rock-salt  and  sylrine, 
capillary  behavioar  towards  the  mother 
liquors  of  the  (Babekt),  A.,  ii,  9. 
Crystal tymmetcy  (von  Labo),  A.,  ii,  92. 
Crystalline  and  dissolved  salts,  xeftactiye 
powersof  (OLADSTONEand  Hibbbet), 
T.,  828;  P.,  1897,141. 
forms  of  optically  active  substances 

(Tbaube),  a.,  ii,  584. 
structure  of  externally  compensated 


and  optically  active  forms  of  a  sub- 
stance (EiPPiNoand  Pope),  T.,  992 ; 
P.,  1897,  185. 
Crystallisation  of  super-cooled  liquids  or 
of  super-saturated  solution  s  ( OsTW  a  tD) , 
A.,  11,  808. 
Crystalloffraphio      characteristics      of 
pseudoracemic  substances  (Kipping 
and    Pope),    T.,    994;    P.,    1897, 
186. 
characters,  determination  of  valency 
by    means    of    (Wtruboff),    A., 
ii,  178. 
Crystallography   of  optically  Isomeric 
compounds  (Tbaubb),  A.,  ii,  2. 
of  aluminium  nitrate,  barium  chlorate, 
and  barium  permanganate  (Eaklb), 
A.,  ii,  22. 
of  cesium,  potassium,  and  rubidium 
selenates  (Tutton),  T.,  852,  857, 
859  ;  P.,  1897,  115. 
of  iodates  and  periodates  (Eaklb),  A., 

ii,  21. 
of  hydntted  mercurous  nitrite  (Hol- 
land), T.,  346  ;  P.,  1896,  218. 
of  santonin  and  its  derivatives  (Bbuo- 

NATBLLI),  A.,  ii,  4. 
of  sillcotungstic  acid,  and  of  its  salts 

(Wyeuboff),  a.,  ii,  174. 
Xnantiomorphiiim    (Pope    and 

KiPPiNo),  P.,  1896,  249. 
Etch-flgiures,  use  of,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  isomorphism  (Retoers),  A., 
ii,  18. 
Holohodral  nature  of  copper  oxide,  and 

phosgenite  (Retobbb),  A.,  ii,  18. 
Optical  axes  of  csesium,  potassium,  and 
rubidium  selenates  (Tutton),  T., 
874,  881,  887  ;  P.,  1897,  116. 
Selective    deliquesoenoe   in   chloral 
hydrate  (Pope),  P.,  1886,  249. 
Crystals,  containing  anomalous  admix- 
tures (Rbtosbb),  a.,  ii,  18. 
mixed,  of  hydrated  zinc  and  copper 
sulphates     (Stobtbnbbkee),     A., 
ii,  250. 
mixed,  solubility  of,  and  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  (Fook),  A.,  ii,  479. 
phosphorescence  observed  on  crushing 
(Abnold),  a.,  ii,  8 ;  (Bruonatelli), 
A.,  u,  4. 
Cubeb  oil,  action  of  stannous  chloride  on 

(H1BBCB8OHN),  A.,  ii,  286. 
if"-Ciimeae  (1  :Zii'4rimethylbenzme)t  oxi- 
dation of  (BBNTiiBT  and  Pebkin), 
T.,  161 ;  P.,  1896,  79. 
chloro(i»nitro-,    preparation    of   (Mi- 
CHABLI8,  RoTHE  and  IJbteb),   A., 
i,  151. 
iH'iunm^'yndiaiociilplicnic  acid,  salts 
of  (Hantzsch  and  Sohmiedbl),  A., 
i,  185. 
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^'-CiiBiAnol  bromide,  bromo-,  and  di' 
bromo-,  and  their  acetates,  and  iso- 
bntyrates  (Auwsbs),  A.,  i,  885. 

bromo-  (Auwbrs),  A.,  i,  886. 

c2tbromo-,    iMbntyryl    deriyative    of 
(AuwBBs  and  Baum),  A.,  i,  86. 

^Wbromo-,    benzoyl     derivatiye     of 
(AirwBBs  and  Baum),  A.,  1,  86. 
i^Cumenozyaoetyl,    ^-CiuiieiiozyMetal- 

doxim0  and  ^-CiuiieiiozjaeetaidelLyde 

hydrate  (Stosrmer  and  Schbobder), 

A.,  i,  528. 
CnmenyUmidiiie,     hydrochloride     and 

picrate  of  (Flatow),  A.,  1,  686. 
CnmenylhydraiidiBe     (Colman),     A., 

i,  640. 
Cnmenylimino-ethyl  ether,  and  -propyl 

ether,  hydrochlorides   of  (Flatow), 

A.,  i,  685. 
a-Cnminftldoxime,    benzoyl    derivatiye, 

behaviour  towards  hydrogen  chloride 

(MiNUKKi  and  Yassalo),  A.,  i,  48. 
/3-ifo-Caminie  aeid  {mesUyUneearboxylie 

acid)  (Mbter  and  Molz),  A.,  i,  474. 
^r-Cnminie  aeid  {durylie  acid),  formation 

of  (BouvBAULT).  A.,  i,  848. 
CnmiBimitrile  (MiinJNNi  and  Vabsalo), 

A.,  1,  48. 
Cttminum  q^minum,  constitnents  of  oil 

from  (Wolpian),  A.,  i,  857. 
Cummin,     oil     of,     constituents     of, 

(Wolpian),  A.,  i,  867. 
^-Cnmyl    bromo-    and    ehloro-mothyl 

ketone  (Kumokbll),  A.,  i,  521. 
Cnmjlehlorophosphino,  Cnmyltotra- 

ohlorophoaphino  and  Cumylozrehloro- 

phoaphine  (Kiohablib  and  Mbtbb), 

A.,  i,  158. 
^-Cnmylehlorophoaphine,  ^^^hunyltetra- 

ehlorophoaphine     and    ^-Cunylozy- 

ohlorophoaphino  (Miohablis,  Rothb 

and  Ustbr),  A.,  i,  160. 
Cnmyldiethylphoaphino  (Miohablis  and 

Mbtbb),  A.,  i,  158. 
^-CumyldiothylpliMphinOy     and      its 

platinochloride   (Miohablis,    Bothb 

and  Ubtbr),  A.,  i,  152. 
^r-Cumylglyozylie  aeid,  and  its  ethylic 

salt  and  phenylimide  (Boutbault), 

A.,  i,  848. 
^-Cnmylie  aldehyde,  and  its  hydrazone, 

(Boir^BAULT),  A.,  i,  848. 
^OnmylmothyldiethylphosvhoniuB, 

iodide     (Miohabub,     Rothb     and 

Ubtbb).  a.,  i,  152. 
^-OnmylphiMinliino,     and    its    platino- 
chloride   (liiCHABLiB,    Rothb    and 

Ubtbb),  A.,  i,  152. 
f^himylnhoiphinie   aeid,    phe^lhydr- 

azide  (Michablib,  Rothb  and  ubtbb), 

A.,  i,  151. 
OnmylphoophinouB   aeid,  its  salts  and 


(Miohablis     and 
bybr)^  a.,  i,  158. 
^-CamylphoBphinooB  aeid,  its  salts  and 
phenylhydrazide  (Michabub,  Rothb 
and  ubtbr).  A.,  1,  151. 
CnmylphoBphonie    aeid,  its  salts   and 
phenylhydrazide     (Michablib     and 
Mbybr),  a.,  i,  158. 
^nmrlphoiphonie      aeid,     and     its 
salts,  diuiilide,  and  phenylhydrazide 
(Miohablis,  BioTHBand  Ubtbr),  A., 
i,  151. 
6-chloro-,  6 : 8-chlon>nitro-,  and  8 : 6- 
(finitro-   (Michablib,    Rothb  and 
Ubtbr),  A.,  i,  151. 
Cnpreino    sulohate,    detection    of,    in 
quinine  sulphate  (db  Konimgh),  A., 
u,  298 
Cnprie.    See  under  Copper. 
Cuprite,  artificial  (Majorana),  A. 

ii,  560. 
CnprouB.     See  under  Copper. 
Curenmin,  its  melting  point,   and  its 
salts  and  derivatires  (Ciamiciak  and 
Silbbr),  A.,i,  229. 
Currants,    analysis    of    the    juice    of 

(EiMBCKB),  A.,  ii,  156. 
Cuskhygrine     hydrate,    properties    of 

(LlBBBRMAKN       and      OlBBBL),       A., 

1,448. 
Gyanamide,  preparation  of  (Walthbr)» 
A.,  i,  209. 

thermochenjical  data  of  (Lbkoult), 
A.,  ii,  87. 

action  of  thiohydrozypyrotartaric  acid 
on  (Akdrbabgh),  A.,  i,  827. 

sodium  derivatiye  of  (Tithbrlbt),  T., 
460  ;  P.,  1897,  46. 
Cyanie  acid.    See  under  Cyanogen. 
Cyanie  oompouidj.  polymerisation  of, 

heat  deyeloped  by    (Lbxoult),    A., 

i,  284. 
Cyano-doriTatiTOi,  growth  of  bacteria  in 

(BoKORNT),  A.,  ii,  880. 
Cyano-deriTatlTOi.    See  under  :— 

Aoetamide. 

Acetic  acid. 

Aoetophenone. 

/S-Acetozy-p-methylstilbene. 

Arachidio  acid. 

Benzaldozime. 

Benzamide. 

Benzene. 

Benzenesulphonic  add. 

Benzoic  add. 

/3-Benzoyl-a-benzTlpropionie  acid. 

i9-Benzoyl-a-ethylpropionie  add. 

i9-Benzoyl*a-meUiylpiopionic  add. 

iS-Benzoyl-a-propylpropionie  add. 

Benzyl  ethyl  ketone. 

Benzylic  cyanide. 

Benzylidenephthalide. 
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Cjaao-deriTfttiTOti    See  onder  :— 
Benzylmalonic  acid. 
Benzyl  methyl  ketone. 
Bensyl  propyl  ketone. 
8'-BatylisocarboBtyril. 
Butyric  acid. 
Cerotic  acid. 
Cinnamic  add. 

d^-Diicobutyiylbenzylic  cyanide. 
Diethylacetamide. 
Dimeuylacetamlde. 
Diphenacylacetie  acid. 
/97-Diphenylcrotonic  acid. 
Diphenylmethylyinylamine. 
Dipheoylvinylamine. 
Dipropylacetamide. 
^-DiTaierylbenzylic  cyanide. 
i8-£thoxyamenylbenzene. 
jB-BthozyhexenylbenzeDe. 
6-Hydroxy-l-allyl.A».«.dihydpo- 

pyridone. 
j^Hydrozycinnamic  acid. 
6-Hydpoxy-l-ethyl-A*''-dihydro. 

pyridone. 
d-Hydioxy-l-methyl-A^'-diliydpo- 

pyridone. 
6.Hydroxy-4-methyl-AV-dihydro- 

pyridone. 
6-Hydroxy-4-inethyl-6-ethyl-A».«-di- 

hvdropyridone. 
Hydroxymethylfiyc2opentene. 
6-Hydroxy-4-pheDyl-A»,*-dihydro- 


6-Hydroxy-l :  4 : 6 :  trimethyl-AM. 

dihydiopyridone. 
Methazomo  add. 
Methoxyyaleric  acid. 
Hethyldimethylpropanoic  add. 
HethylifopiopyltMcarbostyril. 
PhenoL 

PhenoxTTaleric  add. 
Phenyl  benzyl  ketone. 
FhenyliMcarboetyriL 
Phenylwoconmann. 
Phenylglntaoonimide. 
Phenylphosphine. 
Phenylpropionic  add. 
PhenyMnylaniline. 
Phenylvinylmethylamine. 
S'-ifopropyiMocarbofltyriL 
SemicarDazide. 
8-p-Tolyliiocarboet^]. 
8-£-Tolyl«»ooomnarin. 
^•Tolylphoephine. 
Trimethylslataric  add. 
Triphenodioxazine. 
CyABOgtii,  speotram  cf(HASTLBT),  A., 

Cy«]iog«ii     bromide,     preparation     of 
(^OLL),  A.,  i,  1. 
HydioeyMiie  tuM  ^^u^hroffm  cyanide^ 
/orfmmUrik),     eolation    of,    in 


chloroform,  action  of  chlorine  on 
(Lbmoult),  a.,  i,  284. 
Hydrooyaaie  add  {hydrogen  cyanide, 
for7nonitrile)t  detection  of  (Fil- 
3IN0BB),  A.,ii,  288. 
estimation  of  (GLtioRSMAKN),   A., 

ii,  81. 
estimation  of,  in  bitter  almond  oU 
(Ereiibks  and  Schbkzker),  A., 
ii,  607. 
Cyaaie    add,    thermo-chemistry     of 

(Bbbthblot),  a.,  ii,  7 
Thioeyanie     add,      phenolic     salt, 
refractiye   power   of    mixtures    of 
carbon  bisulphide  with  (Zecohini), 
A.,  ii,  470. 
Thioe^anates,  detection  of  (Ellram), 

A.,  ii,  522. 
PerthiMyaaie    aeid,     its   hydrolysis 
with  water  or  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  its  oxidation  (Ohatta- 
WAY  and  Stbybnb,  T.,  607,  611, 
612,  618;  P.,  1897,88. 
reduction     of    (Chattaway    and 
Stbvbns),  T.,  884  ;  P.,  1897, 160. 
wo- Cyanogen    tetrabromide,    refractive 
power  and  disperdon  of  (Bbuhl),  A., 
li,  297. 
Cyanomaelnrin,    diazobenzene     deriva- 
tive of  (Pbbkiu),  T.,  187  ;  P.,  1897, 
5. 
Cyannrie  ehloride,  and  its  heat  of  com- 
bustion and   formation    (Lbmoult), 
A.,  i,  284. 
OyclamtB,     phydological      study      of 
(HAbbbt  and  Tbufpaut),  A.,  ii,  426. 
Oyelio  eompoiinda,  action  of  hydnodio 
add  on  (MABKOWKiKorF),  A.,  i,  401. 
Cymmie,  firom  bitter  fennd  oil  (Tabdy), 
A.,  i,  678. 
from  oil  of  cummin  (Wolpiak),  A., 
i,  868. 
Clym0B6,i^^ichloro-  (Bogohi),  A.,  i,  188. 
C^rmjlehlorophospliine      and      C^yl- 
te^roeUoroplioiphiiM  (Miohablib  and 
Mbybr),  a.,  i,  168. 
CymTlphosphinoiii  add.  and  its  barium 
salt  (M10HABLI8    ana   Kbybb),    A., 
i,  168. 
Cymjlpboaphonie   add,   its   salts   and 
phenylhydradde     (Miohablis     and 
MB7BB),  A.,  i,  168. 
CyBoetoniae.  properties  of,  and  its  tri- 
bromo-denvative    (Rosbndahl),    A., 
i,  804. 
CyperaeeeB,      See   Agricultural    Chem- 
istry. 
Cyphelium  tigiUare,    See  Acolitm,  tigil- 

lore. 
Cyatt,    dermoid,    separation   of  cetylio 
alcohol  from  (Ludwio),  A.,  ii,  886. 
ovarian,  investiigation  of  substancea 
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present  in  the  fat  of  (Ludwig  and 
y.  Zeynbk),  a.,  ii,  836,  837. 
C^tase,  the  existence  of  (DsHifiaAJN), 

A.,  ii,  882. 
Cytisine,    occurrence     of,    in    various 
PapiUonaeea    (Pluogr    and  Bau- 
wekda),  a.,  ii,  186. 
identity  of  baptitozino  with  (Oobter), 
A.,  i,  627. 
Cytisino,    bromo-,    dibromo-,    and    di- 
chloro-,  and  their  salts  (Lammebs), 
A.,  i,  6i6. 
Cytisus,  occurrence  of  cytisine  in  various 
species  of  (Pluooe  and  Ravwerda), 
A.,  ii.,  186. 


Baeite  from  Asia  Minor  (Washington), 

A.,  ii  216. 
DaemoTwrops    Draco,      Dragons    blood 

from  (DiBTBRlCH),  A.,  i,  92. 
Dammar  reiin,  and  the  purification  and 

composition  of  a-  and  iS-dammar-resens 

(Glimmann),  a.,  i,  164. 
Bammarolio  aeid  and  its  salts  and  deri- 
vatives (Glimmann),  A.,  i,  164. 
Banaite  from  British  Columbia  (Hoff- 
mann), A.,  ii,  504. 
Banalite,  constitution  of  (Retgbrs),  A., 

ii,  17. 
Beoane,  chloro-  and  <2ichloro-  (Mabbrt), 

A.,  i,  460. 
Beeanes,  two  isomeric,  from  Pennsyl- 

vanian     petroleum     (Mabbbt),     A., 

i,  450. 
BeoarbusneixL,  conversion  of  usnic  acid 

into  (Zopp),  A.,  i,  868. 
Beeenoio  aoid  and  its  salts  (Hoehnel), 

A.,i,  229. 
Beoenoic  aeid  {menthmenie  add),  rela- 
tion of,  to  citronellic  acid(WALLAOH), 

A.,  i,  428. 
Beoanoie  aldehyde  (meiUhoeUronellalde- 

hyde)  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  428. 
Beeenoio    aldehyde    {iao-propylitobutyh 

aemldehyde)  (Kohn),  A.,  i,  896. 
Beooie   aeid    (2 : 6-dimethyloctoie  acid), 

from     mentnoneoxime     amide 

(Wallaoh),  a.,  i,  428. 
Beoylene  {diamylene),  and  the  action  of 

halogen  acids  on  it  (Kondaxoff),  A., 

i,  210. 
Beoylenie     aleohol     (merUhocUronellol, 

(Wallace),  A.,  i.  428. 
BeeFlenio  fflyool  {2 : 6-dimethyloctyhne 

gh^l)  (wallaoh),  a.,  i,  428. 
Beoylenie  eUoride,  and  the  action  of 

alcoholic   potash    on   it   (Schinbbl- 

MEI8BB),  A.,  1,  808. 
Beeylie   aleohol  (diamylene    hydrate). 


and  the  action  of  phenylcarbimide  on 

it  (Kondakoff),  a.,  i,  211. 
Beeylie    {diamylie)   chloride,   bromide, 
and  iodide,  and  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  on  them  (Kondakoff), 
A.,  i,  210. 

iodide,  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on 
(Kondakoff),  A.,  i,  211. 

phenylcarbamate   (Kondakoff),    A., 
i,  211. 
Begeneration  of  rocks  (lisBRiLL),  A., 

ii,  108. 
iso-Behydraeetic     aeid,     ethyHc    salt, 

from  acetone  and  ethylic  acetoaoetato 

(Fault),  A.,  i,  266. 
Behydrooorydaline  and  its  salts  (Dobbik 
and  Mabsden),  T.,  658  ;  P.,  1897, 
101  j  (Zisoxnbein),  a.,  i,  175. 

reduction  of  (Dobbib  and  Milbsdsn), 
T.,  660. 

chloroform  and  acetone  compounds  of 
(Ziegenbbin),  a.,  i,  175. 
BehydrophenylbeBiylidenehydraione, 

from      phenjrlbenzylidenehydrasone, 

benzoyl    derivative     (Mikukki    and 

Rap),  a.,  i,  40. 
Behydrothiohydantoinaeetle  acid,    and 

its  reduction  (Andbbabch),  A.,  i,  827, 

828. 
Beliqueeoence   of  salts    in    moist   air 
(Hake),  P.,  1W7, 147. 

of  some  calcium,  lithium,  and  mag- 
nesium salts  (Smithbb),  A., 
ii,  816. 

selective,  of  crystals  of  chloral  hy- 
drate (Popb),  p.,  1896,  249. 
Bensity,  connection  between  refractive 
index  and  (Tbattbe),  A.,  ii,  85. 

connection  between  heat  of  evapora- 
tion, molecular  diameter  and 
(Bakkeb),  a.,  U,  184. 

determination  of  the  molecular 
weights  of  homogeneous  liquids  by 
means  of  their  (Tbattbb),  A., 
ii,  205. 

heat  of  fusion,  and  melting  point, 
connection  between  (Gbompton), 
T.,  929;  P.,  1897,  110. 

of  amylic  glycerates,  diaeetyl-  and 
dibenzoyl-glycerates  (Fbankland 
and  Pbioe),  T.,  268. 

of  mixed  crystals  of  ammonium  and 
potassium  salts  (Kbickmatib), 
A.,  ii,  18. 

of  liquids,  formula  representing  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the 
(Gutb  and  Jobdan),  A.,  ii.,  865. 

relative,  of  liquids,  method  of 
determining  the  (Zalozieoki),  A., 
ii,  184. 

of  mixtures  of  liquids  (Trokps  and 
EODOEB),  T.,  860 ;  P.,  1897,  49. 
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J>eBfity  of  mixtures  of  non-associating 
liquids  (Linebasger),  A.,  ii,  8. 

of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  argon 
(Leduc),  a.,  ii,  140. 

of  ozone  (Otto),  A.,  ii,  207. 

of  normal  pentane,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
(YouHG),  T.,  449 ;  P.,  1897,  68. 

of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  csesium 
selenates  (Tutton),  T.,  868;  P., 
1897, 116. 

of  mixtures  of  isopropylic  alcohol 
with  water  (Thorpe),  T.,  924 ; 
P.,  1897,  160. 

of  racemic  and  pseudoracemic  sub- 
stances (EiPPino  and  Pope),  T., 
999 ;  P.,  1897,  186. 

of  deliouescent  salts,  determination  of 
the  (Tutton),  T.,  866. 

of  solutions  of  sulphur  in  carbon 
bisulphide  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  ii,  488. 

of  water  between  0"*  and  40**  C. 
(Thieseh,  Schsel  and  Dibsbel- 
horst),  a.,  ii,  807. 

See  also  Vapour  Density. 
Deoxalie  aeid,  ethylic  salt,  its  hydro- 
lysis and  the  action  of  phenylhydr- 

azine   and  of  hydroxylamine  on  it 

(Stetrer  and  Seng),  A.,  1,  21 
.  Deo^benioin    {phenyl   benzyl  ketone), 
from  desyleneactic  acid  and  alco- 
holic potash  (Japp  and  Lander),  T., 
167. 

preparation  of,  and  action  of  phos- 
phorus   pentachloride    on     (Sud- 
borouuh),  T.,  218,  219;  P.,  1897, 
20. 
Deoxybenioin,    cyano-.      See    Phenyl 

cyanobenzyl  ketone. 
tt-Deoxybenioin-o-earboxylamide, 

/8-<i{ichloro-  (Gabriel  and  Stelzner), 

A.,  i,  167. 
Deoxybenioinoarboxjrlia  aeidj  and  its 

ethylic     salt,    amide,     oxime     and 

Shenylhydrazone     (Walther      and 
CHIOKLBR),  A.,  i,  623. 
Daoxjeholie  aeid,  from  putrefied  ox-bile 

(Vahlen),  a.,  i,  647. 
DeoxymatlM  oxide  audits  a-  and  0- 

oximes  (Harries  and  H&bner),  A., 

i,  649. 
Daoxyphoro&a  and   its  hydroxylamine 

compound  (Harries  and  Hi^BNER), 

A.,  1,  660. 
DeoxTphoroKepinaeone   (Harries  and 

Ht7BNSR),  A.,  i,  660. 
Daozytldaiole.      See     Thiocarbimido- 

glycolide. 
Derbylite,  from  Brazil  (Hussak    and 

Prior),  A.,  ii,  410. 
Demina.    See  Sttlbite. 
DeamotropoMUitoiiin,    benzylic    derira- 

tives  of  (Castoro)  A.,  i,  680. 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii. 


Dasylaeatie    aeid.      See    /3-Benzoyl-/3- 

phenylpropionic  acid. 
Dai^laneacatiG   aeid.    See    jS-Benzoyl- 

cinnamic  acid. 
a-Besylana-Y-phenylmethylitaconie 

aeid  and  its  salts  (Stolbe),  A.,  i,  192. 
Dextrin  from  beer,  and  its  fermentation 
products.  A.,  i,  811,  812. 

from  honey,  identity  of,  with  Lint- 
ner's  achroodextrin  (Eunnmann 
and  Hiloer),  A.,  i,  898. 

from  starch,  by  action  of  chloroform 
(MussET),  A.,  i,  466. 

commercial,  precipitation  of,  by  certain 
salts  (Young),  A.,  i,  286. 

precipitation  of,  bymaffnesis,  alkaline 

earths,  aluminium,  cnromium,  lead 

and  ferric  salts,  and  by  soils  and 

gelatin  (Lachaud),  A.,  ii,  446. 

Daztrina,  amount  of,  in  honeys  (Et7NN- 

MANN  and  Hiloer),  A.,  i,  892. 
Daztrins.    See  also : — 

Achroodextrin. 

Erythrodextrin. 

Haltodextrin-a. 
DaxtroM  (d-glucoee,  grape-sugar),  occur- 
rence of,  in  Amorphopkallus  Konjak 
(TsuKATOMOTo),  A.,  ii,  276. 

from  cotton  wool  (Surikoar  and 
Tollens),  a.,  i,  268. 

preparation  of,  from  starch,  by  action 
of  malt  extract  (Lino  and  Baker), 
T.,  612. 

comparison  of,  with  diabetic  sugar 
(Landolph),  a.,  ii,  612. 

birotation  of,  influence  of  different 
substances  on  the  (Trey),  A., 
ii,  299. 

cause  of  multirotation  of  (Tauret), 
A.,  i,  892. 

heat  of  transformation  of  the  a-  into 
the  /3-  variety  (Brown  and  Picker- 
ing), T.,  767  ;  P.,  1897,  129,  180. 

exothermic  transformations  of  (Ber- 
THELOT  and  AndrA),  A.,  i,  822. 

thermochemical  relations  between  the 
different  modifications  of  (Berthb- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  202. 

heat  of  dissolution  of  (Brown  and 
Pickering),  T.,  769. 

freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (Wildrrmann),  T..  800, 
808  ;  P.,  1897,  189.  ^ 

freezing  points  of  solutions  of  mixtures 
of  caroamide  and  (Wildermann), 
T.,  761 ;  P.,  1897, 119. 

molecular  yolnme  of  (Pionchon),  A., 
i,  647. 

anhydrous,     solution-density    of 
(BROWN,  Morris,  and  Millar),  T., 
78,  276 ;  P.,  1896,  242,  1897,  14. 

action  of  alkalis  on  (Framm),  A.,  i,  6. 

52 
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Dextrose  (d-glueoae,  grape-tugar),  action 
of  Bobcillua   boocoprieua   on    (Em- 

MERLIKO),  A.,  ii,  114. 

action  of  benzbydrazide  on  (Dayidis), 

A.,  i,  5. 
the  action  of  enzymes  in  the  conrer- 

sion  of  maltose  into  (Mobkis),  A., 

ii,  184. 
action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  on  (Da- 

VIDI8),  A.,  i,  5. 
action  of  phosphoric  acid  on  (Bebthx- 

LOT  and  Andei^),  A.,  i,  184. 
decomposition  of,  by  water  (Rahman 

and  SuLc),  A.,  ii,  187. 
anlwdroos,  cupric-redacinff  power  of 

(Brown,  MoRBis,and  Millar),  T., 

279,  284;    P.,   1887,  4;    (Tabulli 

and      Manuelli-Cubbddu),      A., 

ii,  854. 
oxidation  of  (Perdbi^),  A.,  i,  178. 
yarions  hydrazones   of  (van  £kbn- 

8TEIN  and  DE  Bbuyn),  a.,  i,  41. 
absorption  of,   from    the    alimentary 

canal  (Scanzoni),  A.,  ii.  111. 
comparison  of  intestinal  absorption  of, 

with  diffusion  through  parchment 

(Watmotjth  Reid),  a.,  ii,  381. 
behaviour  of,  in  the  organism  (Yoit), 

A.,  ii,  511. 
formation  of,  from  jecorin  in  the  blood 

(Henriques),  a.,  ii,  570. 
Dextrose,  estimation  of-— 

estimation  of  gravimetrically  (Elion), 

A.,  ii,  80. 
estimation  of,  in  terms  of  copper  oxide 

(Defben),  a.,  ii,  193. 
estimation  of,   by    means    of   iodine 

(Romijn),  a.,  ii,  465. 
estimation  of,  in  blood  (Pavy),   A., 

ii,  80. 
estimation    of,   in  wine  (GbOnhut), 

A.,  ii,  287. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (yan  Ketel), 

A.,  ii,  80  ;  (Jassoy),  A.,  ii,  855. 
Dextrosealdazlne,    and   the   action    of 

dilute  acids  on  (Davidis),  A.,  i,  5. 
Dextrosebenzhydraside,  melting  point  of 

(Dayidis),  a.,  i,  5. 
Dextrosebenxosasone (Dayidis),  A.,  i,  5. 
Diabase,  disintegration  and  decomposi- 
tion of  (Merrill),  A.,  ii,  107. 
analcite-,  from  Califomia(  Fairbanks), 

A.,  ii,  55. 
Diabetes,  effects  of  rhamnose  in  (Linde- 

MANK  and  May),  A.,  ii,  112. 
excretion  of  lime  salts  in  (Tembaum), 

A.,  ii,  113. 
natnreof  sugar  excreted  in  (Landolph), 

A.,  ii,  512. 
Diacetamidobenseneasimide  from  p-di 
acetyl triamidobenzene    (BClow    and 
Mann),  A.,  i,  340. 


Diaoetamidobensylie  alcohol  (Luttkr)^ 

A.,  i,  400. 
1:2:  S'-Diaeetamidodiaoetexynapthtlial* 

ene  (Nibtzki  and  Kkapp),  A.,  i,  427. 
0'Diae6tamido(;^^hexane  (Einhobn  and 

Bull),  A.,  i,  347. 
Diacetylamido-iS-naphthaqiiinol  (Zixckb 

and  Noack),  A.,  i,  355. 
Diaeetamidophenylosotriaiole    (Thiklk 

and  Schlbussneb),  A.,  i,  378. 
Diacetamidophenylie  sulphide  (Nibtzki 

and  Bothof),  A.,  i,  36. 
Diaeetanilide,  preparation  of  (Yoitng), 
P.  1897,  156. 

hydriodide  and  itsdiiodide  (Whbxleb, 
Babnes  and  Pbatt),  A.,  i,  559. 
Diaeetanilide,  p-bromo-,  compounds  of, 
with  halogens  and  halogen  hydracida 
(Wheeler,  Babnes  and  Pbatt), 
A.,  i,  559. 

m-nitro-,    hydrochloride    (Whkxleb^ 
Babnes  and  Pbatt),  A.,  i,  559. 
Diaoetin,  properties   of   (Obitbl),    A., 

i,  547. 
Diaoeto-TMnerenriodiphenyleneiaer- 

enriodiamide  (Pesci),  A.,  i,  560. 
a-Diaoetonehydroxylamine    (Harbiss), 

A.,  i,  236. 
Diacetophenetoilamide,  o-bromo- 

(HoDUBEK),  A.,  i,  276. 
Diaoetophenylbensenylamidine  (Lot- 

TBBMOSEB),  A.,  i,  38. 

Diaeetophenyl-p-tolenylamidiae  (Lor- 
tebmoseb),  a.,  i,  39. 

Diaeetylanhydrobaptigenetin  (Gobteb), 
A.,  1,  627. 

Diaeetyl-m-aminohydroxydiphenjltri- 
aiole  and  Diacetyl-p-aminolnrdroxy- 
diphenyltriasole  (Young  and  Ann- 
able),  T.,  208,  212 ;  P.,  1896,  246. 

Diacetyloitraoonflnorescein,  oxidation  of 
(Hewitt  and  Pope),  A.,  i,  156. 

Diaoetylootoin  (Pebkin  and  Mabtin), 
T.,  1149. 

Diaeetyl-m-oresol,  and  action  of  ammonia 
on  (Claisen),  a.,  i,  595. 

Diaeetyldiglyeerol  (Geitel),  A.,  i,  547. 

Diaoetyldihydrophenaaine  (Hinsbbbo 
and  Garfunkbl),  A.,  i,  123. 

Diaeetyl-8' :  4'-dihydrox7benx7lideiiei]i- 
danedione  (y.  Eostanecki),  A., 
i,  425. 

Diaoetyl-1 : 8 :  S-dihydroxyphenjlnaph- 
thalene  (Volbabd),  A.,  i,  423. 

8 : 5.Diaeetyl-8 :  e-dimethylpyridine 
(Claisen),  A.,  i,  596. 

Diaoetyldinaphthyldihydrotetraxine 
(PiNNEB  and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  639. 

Diacet7ldinaphthyldihydrotriasole(  Pin- 
ner and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  689. 

Diaeetyldiphenyldihydrotriaiole  (Pik> 
neb),  a.,  i,  688. 
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DiaeetyM :  S-diphenyluooJUMOlonimida 

(Walther     and     Sobioklbb),     A., 

i,  528. 
BiMotyldnrene  and  Siaeetyliffodnreiie 

(Meykr  and  Pa  via),  A.,  i,  55. 
Diaoetylenyl  {butadiine),  hezabromide. 

See  Batylene,  bezabromo-. 
IHaoetylatiiyliiiesitylene    (Meter   and 

Pavia),  a.,  i,  65. 
Diaeatylfunarie  aeid,  etbylic  salt,  action 

of    pbenylbydrazine    on    (Paal   and 

Hartel),  a.,  i,  598. 
d'  and  i-Diaee^lglyoerio  aeids,  2-  and 

t-amylic     salts,     rotatory    power    of 

(Franklakd  and  Price),  T.,  257, 262, 

265;  P.,  1897,  9. 
Diaeetylf  lyozylio  aeid,  etbylic  salt,  di- 

phenymydrazone  of  (Wedkkind),  A., 

i,  443. 
Diacatyl-Iapinine  (Berend),  A.,  i,  645. 
IMacetyliBMitylene  (Meter  and  Patia), 

A.,  i,  55 ;   (Meter  and  Molz),  A., 

i,  474. 
Diaoetylmesozalio    aeid,    etbylic    salt 

(BiscHOFF),  A.,  i,  267. 
BlMetylmorpbine,  bromo-,  and  its  salts 

(Vonoerichten),  a,,  i,  648. 
I>iac6tyl-/3-naphthaqiiinol-2'HMurboz7lie 

acid,     8  : 4  -c^ibromo-  (Zinoke     and 

Francke),  a.,  i,  76. 
Biaeetylonoool  (Thomr),  A.,  i,  201. 
Biaoe^lorthin  (Merck),  A.,  i,  168. 
DiacetylpkenolplitbaldiiL,     ^mbromo-, 

etbylic  salt  of  (Nietzki  and  Burck- 

hardt),  a.,  i,  225. 
Diacetylpiperasine  (Hrrz),  A.,  i,  488. 
DiacetylreMoetophenone    (Brull    and 

Friedlaender),  a.,  ii,  221. 
/9«IHAoetyliuooiiiiG   aeid   (Kkorr    and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  66. 
7-Diae6t7liiicoinie  aeid  and  its   salts, 

and    pbenylhydrazide    (Knorr    and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  66. 
Biaeetylsnooinio  acid,    sodio-,    etbylic 

salt,  action  of   benzene  cbloride  on 

(Paal  and  Hartel),  A.,  1,  598. 
an/i-Diacatylsaceinie  add,  etbylic  salt 

of  (Rmorr),  a.,  i,  65. 
Biaoetyltartaric   anhydride,  action  of 

aniline  on  (Cohen  and  Uareibon), 

T..  1060;  P.,  1897,  167. 
Diaeetyl-1 : 8 : 5-trietiLylbenieiie 

(Meter  and  Payia),  A.,  i.,  55. 
8 : 4-Diac6tyl-m-zylene     (Meter     and 

Patla.),  a.,  i,  65. 
Oiadoehite!   from   Silesia   (Rau),    A., 

ii,  410. 
Diallage  from  New  York  (Ries),  A., 

ii,  563. 
DiallyL     See  Hexinenes. 
iMAllTlplioq^lMrie  aeid,  and  tbe  action 

of  beat  on  it  (Cavalier),  A.,  i,  310. 


Diamimd,  conversion  of,  into  grapbite  in 
a     Crooke's    tube     (MoifiSAH),    A., 
ii,  815. 
Diamondiferoiu     sand     from    .  Brazil 

(MoissAN),'  A.,  ii»  46. 
Diamonds  in  steel  (Franok  and  Ettin- 

oer),  a.,  ii,  870. 
Biamylene.    See  Decylene. 
Diainylene  hydrate.  See  Decylic  alcobols. 
JKaabydrolnpinine  (Berend),  A.,  i,  645. 
Dianilinodimetliozydiplieiiylqiii&one 
(lignone  blue)  and  its  derivatives  (Lie- 
BERMANN  and  Flatau),  a.,  i,  225. 
1 : 8-])iamlin»-4 : 6-di]iitxobeiiMne 

(Nietzki  and  Schedler),  A.,  i,  465. 
Dianilinomalonie  aeid»  etbylic  salt  (Cur- 

Tiss),  A.,  i,  556. 
SianilinoqnixLone,  (finitro-  (Leicester), 

A.,  i,  188. 
Dianiiidine,  preparation  of  (Paul),  A., 

i,  182. 
Dianisoil  ketone  andtbioketone,  o-cbloro- , 
ando-bromo-  [CX"  :  X' :  OMe= Ij  8  : 4] 
(Hostmann),  a.,  i,  475. 
Dianisyloarbaiiiidef,  o-  and  p-  (Caze- 

NEUVE  and  MoREAu),  A.,  i,  519. 
«ym-Diantipyryltbioearbamide  (Knorr 

and  Stolz),  A.  i,  112. 
Diastase,  action  of,   on   bemicellulosea 
(Eeinitzsr),  a.,  ii,  382. 
action  of  sugar  on  tbe  formation  of 

(Pfeffer)   a.,  ii,  618. 
fermenting    action    of,    on    diflferent 

starcbes  (Stone),  A.,  ii,  462. 
detection  of,  by  goaiacnm  (Pawlew- 

ski),  a.,  ii,  468. 
estimation  of,  in   malt  (Lino),   A., 
ii,  196. 
I>iaioaminobenzene,   behaviour  of,    to- 
wards mercuric  chloride  (Hantzboh 
and  Pkskin),  A.,  i,  465. 
modifications     of    (Walther),    A., 
i,  616. 
Diaioaminobeniene,  |7-bromo-   and  p- 
cbloro-,  modifications  of  (Hantzsoh 
and  Perkin),  A.,  i,  467. 
p-cbloro-,  p-bromo-,  p-iodo-,  and  P' 
<2iiodo-  (Hantzsoh  and  Pebkin), 
A.,  i,  468. 
DiMoaminobemeaetelnene    (Hantzsch 

and  Perkin),  A.,  i,  468. 
Biaioamino-eompoiinds,     structure     of 

(Walther),  A.,i,  616. 
Piaaoantipyrine  cbloride  (Knorr  and 

Stolz),  A.,  i,  112. 
Diaaoantipyxiiieaiiiijiobeniene    (Knorr 

and  Stolz),  A.,  i,  113. 
DiMobeuene,  from  pbenylbydrazine  and 
nitrous  acid  (Altschul),  A.,  i,  217. 
behaviour  of  potassium  salts  of,  to- 
wards  sodium  amalgam  (Bamrer- 
oer),  a.,  i,  218. 

52—2 
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BiMobeniena,  normal  and  iso-,  behaviour 

of  potaaaiam  denvatives  of,  towards 

benzoic  chloride  (Hantzsch),  A., 

i,  278. 

action  of,  on  nataral  colouring  matters 

(Pbrkin),  T.,  187. 
l^bromo•  and  p-chloro-,  behaviour  of 
potassium  salts  of,  towuds  sodium 
amalgam  (Bambbboee),  A.,  i,  218. 
p-chloro-,    chloride   (Hamtzsoh    and 

Sinobb),  a.,  i,  223. 
0;  m-,  and  i^nitro-,  behaviour  of  salts 
of,      towards      methylic      alcohol 
(Wbida),  a.,  i,  563. 
j>-nitro-,  methyl  ether,  refractive  power 
and     dispersion    of,     in     solution 
(Brtjhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
m-nitro-p-amino-,  and  a  compound  of, 
with  sodium  /9-naphthol-S  :  6-disul- 
phonate  (B&LOW),  A.,  i,  37.  38. 
BiAiobenxeneacetoaeetie    aeid,    ethylic 
salt,  and  its  o-bromo-,  2:4:6-tribromo-, 
0-,  m-,  and  p-chloro-,  and  o-  and  j7-nitro- 
derivatives  (Ejellin),  A.,  i,  616,  617. 
BiaiobenxenefurftxryldihydroresoreiBOl 

(VoRLANDER  and  Erio),  a.,  i,  276. 
]Maiobeni«neBitroethane,  o-chloso- 

(Ejellin),  a.,  i,  617. 
p-IMaiobenieiietulphonio  aeid,  combina- 
tion of,  with  dimethylamine  and  with 
m-creso]  (GoiiDSOhmidt  and  Kbbz), 
A.,  i,  270. 
O',     m-,  and   p-  Biaiobanioie    aeids, 
behaviour  of  sulphates  and  nitrates  of, 
towards   methylic   alcohol  (Wbida), 
A.,  i,  663. 
o-  and  p-Diaiobenioie    Aeids,  phenyl- 
sulphones  of  (Hantzsch  and  Singer), 
A.,  i,228. 
Biaso-eomponndi,  their  constitution,  and 
isomerism    in     (Blombtrand),    A., 
i,  185,  465,  562. 
Diaiohydrozyphenylosotriaiole  (Thiblb 

and  ScHLEUSSMBR),  A.,  i,  379. 
Biaioie    aeids,    behaviour  of,   towards 
mineral  acids  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  467. 
Biaiomethane,    condensation   of,  with 
phenylthiocarbimide    (y.   Pechmann 
and  Nold),  A.,  i,  122. 
Biaionium     bromide,     fym-trtbromo-, 
condensation  with  ethylic  aoetoace- 
tate  (Kjellin),  A.,  i,  617. 
chlorides,  general  method  of  preparing 
halogen  derivatives  of  (Hibsoh),  A., 
i,  407. 
compounds,  stabili^  of  (Oddo  and 

Ampola),  A.,  i,  841. 
residue,  migration  of  (Haxtzboh  and 
Pbrkin),  A.,  i,  465. 
Siaiophonyloiotriaiole  chloride,  acetyl 
derivative  of  (Thiblb  and  Sohlbubs- 
mer).  A.,  i,  878. 


DiaiophenylosotriaBole,  amino-,  and  its 

salts  (Thiblb  and  ScHLBimsNER),  A., 

i,  878. 
Biaio-salts,  behaviour  of,  towards  acid 
chlorides    and     sodium    amalgam 
(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  217. 

normal,    reduction   of,   with   sodium 
amalgam  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  240. 
Diaiotulphanilie    aeid,    pnri^   of  the 

sodium    salt    of    (Hantzsch),     A., 

i,  241. 
an^i-Biatosulphonie   aeids,  preparation 

of  (Hantzsch  and  Schmiedbl),  A., 

i,  185.. 
«yn-]MaB08ulphonie     aeids,     molecular 

transformation  of  salts  of  (Hantsch 

and  Schmiedbl),  A.,  i,  185. 
o-Dlaiotoluene  siUphate,  behaviour  of, 

towards  methylic  alcohol  (Bromwxll), 

A.,  i,  564. 
p-Diaiotoluene    nitrate    and    sulphate, 

behaviour   of,   towards  methylic   al- 
cohol (Chamberlain),  A.,  i,  562. 
jhDiaio-m-toluenesulphonie   add,    pre- 
paration of,  and  action  of  methylic 

alcohol   and   sodium    methoxide    on 

(Griffin),  A.,  i,  852. 
Dibeniamide,  preparation  of  (Whbblbr 
and  Walden),  A.,  i,  281. 

production  of,   from   dibenzoylcinna- 
menimide  (Japp  and  Tinglx),  T., 
1145  ;  P.,  1897,  170. 
Bibdniamidodiphenylie  sulphide 

(Nixtzki  and  Bothof),  A.,  i,  86. 
o-DibtniamidocygtohaBaBe   (Einhorn 

and  Bull),  A.,  i,  847. 
Bibeniamidophonyloiotriaiole  (Thiblb 

and  Schlbussnbr),  A.,  i,  878. 
DibeniaaUide,  and  a  substance  obtained 

in  its  preparation  (Enight),  A.,  i,  279, 

280. 
Dibenieneiulphone-o-diainiBocyelo- 

hezane    (Einhorn  and  Bitll),  A., 

i,  847. 
Pibdnienylaioxime,  frombenzoylDheoyl- 

benzamidine  (Beckmann  [ana  Sax- 
del]),  A.,  i,  565. 
Dibenihydrozamio  aoid  (Hollbmak),  A., 

i,  409. 
Bibenio-S:  6 :  S-dimathylothylpiMiaBLM 

a-  and  /3-forms  of  (Stobhr  and  Dxtbet), 

A.,  i,  800. 
Dibeniodimethylpiperaiine     (3toxbr)» 

A.,  i,  299. 
BibenBOtetramathjlpiptraiiRe  and  Di* 

beuo-8  :  8  :  ft-triaMtl^lplpirmiiBS 

a-   and    fi-   forms  of  (Stobhr    and 

Brandeb),  a.,  i,  299,  800. 
o-DibMioyUoetylmstluuLe  (Enore),  A., 

i,  65. 
BibenioylbenBhydroauBie  aeid,  tfinitzo-, 

(HOLLBMAN),  A.,  i,  409. 
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ttjS-DibemoylciniiMnane      {anhydraeetO" 
fhemmebenzU,  benzoyUtyrene),  modifi- 
cation of  the  formula  of  (Japp  and 
TiNOLB),  T.,  1188  ;  P.,  1897,  170. 
IMbeniojrleiiuuunemmide,  redaction  of; 
oxidation  of ;  oonversion  of,  into  di- 
benzamide   (Japp  and  Tingle),  T., 
1146  ;  P.,  1897,  170. 
Pibenioyl'l  ;4'-dihydroxylain<niiantliTa- 
qvinone  (Schmidt  and  Gattebmak), 
A.,  i,  196. 
BibensoTlftamaric  aeid,  ethylic  salt,  and 
hydrolysis  of  (Paal  and  Hartsl),  A., 
i,  598. 
d'  and  i-Dibenioylglyeexic  aeids,  I-  and 
i-amylic    salts,    rotatory    power    of 
(F&ankland    and  Pbice),  T.,   258, 
262,  266  ;    P.,  1887,  9. 
Dibenioylmalie      aeld      (Paal      and 

Habtel),  a.,  i,  598. 
lHb6nioylph«nylgIyeerie   aoid,   ethylic 
salt  of  (Plochl   and   Mater),  A., 
i,  529. 
Dibenioylonoeol  (Thomb),  A.,  i,  201. 
Dibenioylityrene.        See      Dibenzoyl- 

cinnamene. 

Dibenioylmooinie     aeld,    double     an- 

hjrdride  of,  and  its  compound  with 

nitrous  acid  (Rnobb  and  Schmidt), 

A.,  i,  66. 

ethylic  salt  of,  tantomerism  of  (  Enobb), 

A.,  i,  68. 
monethylic    salt    of,    anhydride    of 
(KNOBEand  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  67. 
lactone  of  (Enobb),  A.,  i,  64. 
Bibenioyliaeeinie  aoid,  sodio-,  ethylic 
salt,  action  of  iodine  on,  and  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  (Paal  and  Habtel), 
A.,  i,  598. 
a-  and  /B-Dibenioyltartarmethylimidet, 
and  the  actionofheaton  them  (Laden- 
bubo),  A.,  i,  139. 
Bibenioyl^tolylpyraiolidona. 

(Claisen),  A.,  1,  442. 
Dibaniyl.    See  «y}?i-Diphenylethane. 
Dibeniylaeetamide       (Ebbbba       and 

BEBTt),  A.,  i,  19. 
Dibeniylajnine,    <2i-a-amino-,    and    its 
salts    and     tribenzoyl     derivative ; 
<2initro-and  its  hydrochloride  (Buboh, 
BiBK  and  Lehmann),  A.,  i,  543. 
Dibenaylaminophenylnitrophenylthiobi- 
aioline    hydrochloride    (Bubch    and 
Bidder),  A.,  i,  881. 
DibeniylaBparagine  (Sani),  A.,  i,  601. 
Dibeniyloyanaoetamida  and  the  action 
of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  (Ebbeba 
and  BEBTi:),  A.,  i,  18,  19. 
Dibenzyldihydrotetranne,      and      Di- 
banaylwodihydrotetraiine     and     its 
diacetyl     derivative     (Pinneb     and 
GoBSL),  A.,  i,  640.  I 


iS-Dibanaylathylamine   and   its  hydro- 
chloride and  pUtinochloride  (Ebbeba 
and  BEBTfe),  A.,  i,  19. 
DibenayUurdrozylamine   from   acetald- 

ozime  (Webneb),  A.,  i,  43. 
Dibeniylio      cyanide,      formation      of 
(Waltheb  and  Schickler),  A.,  i,  524. 
Dibenaylidenediaminophonyloietriiiiole 
(Thiele     and     Sghleusbneb),    A., 
i,  878. 
ZHbenaylidenediphonylhydraiiine 

(Caubbb),  a.,  i,  408. 
Dibenaylidene-is-mathylcyc^ohazanone 

(EiNHOBN  and  Ehbet),  A.,  i,  845. 
Dibanaylidenatropinone,  preparation  of, 
and  its  salts  ;  phenylhydrazone  and 
methiodide  (Robendahl),  A.,  i,  804. 
Dibeniylindozyl  (Theben),  A.,  i,  618. 
IHbeniyliiialononitrUa  and  its  reduction 

(Ebbeba  and  Bbbt^),  A.,  i,  18,  19. 
«(•  and  iS-DibeniylnitroBOhydroxyl- 
aminei,  refractive    powers   and  dis- 
persions of,  in  solution  (Bb&hl),  A., 
ii,  297. 
Dibeniylozamide     (Wiblicenvb      and 

Beckh),  a.,  i,  898. 
Dibeniyltetraiine  (Pinneb  and  Gobel), 

A.,  i,  640. 
8 :  S-Dibenayltriaiole  and  its  silfer  salt 

(Pinneb  and  GObel),  A. ,  i,  689. 
^-Dibromhydrin.    action    of  trimethyl- 

amine  on  (Habtmann),  A.,  i,  816. 
Ditjobutaldabsrda  and  its  monacetyl  deri- 
vative, monoxime,  products  of  oxida- 
tion and  reduction  (Bbauohbab), 
A.,  i,  187. 
oxime  of,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on  (Fbanke),  a.,  i,  188. 
Diifobutylamine  hydrochloride,  action  of 
ammonia,  and  of  hydrogen  chloride 
on  (Colbon),  a.,  i,  814,  815. 
DiisobutyUriehlonteetal  (Peboami),  A., 

i,  177. 
wo-Dibutrlenio  ehlorideand  the  action 
of  fdcoholic  potash  on  it  (Sohindel- 
meibeb),  a.,  i,  808. 
^•Ditsobutyrylbcmaylifi  cyanide,  o-cyano- 

(Lehmkuhl),  a.,  i,  878. 
Bibutyzylmesitjrlana  and  Di-uo-butyryl- 

niABitylene  (Weil),  A.,  i,  474. 
IMoamphandihydropyridaiine      (dieam- 
phanazine)     hydrochloride,      picrate, 
methiodide  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  430. 
a-IMoamphandioie  acid,  its  silver  salt, 

anhydride  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  482. 
oa-Dicamphandiol.      See    Camphorpin- 

acone. 
iSiS-Dieamphan-l :  4-dionB      phenylhydr- 
azone (Oddo),  A.,  i,  480. 
BioamphanhezaneaBlne    hydrochloride* 
picrate,  aurochloride,  platinochloride* 
methiodide  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  481. 
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DieMftplianh>xaiiMn<nwnathyl>ai- 
mooiiim      hydroxide,      anrochloride, 
chloride,  nitrate  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  481. 
DieaaphanlMxaiie-l  :4^Lioiie,  its  mono- 
phenylhydrazone,   and   its  behavioar 
of,  towards  sodium  in  toluene  (Oddo) 
A.,  i,  677. 
Bieaaphenehezadioae  peroxide  (Oddo), 

A.,  i,  431. 
Dieamphoquinone  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  481. 
iS^-Dieamplior  {dteamphfjiryl),  iU  phenyl- 
hydrazone and  its  behaviour  towards 
sodium     in     toluene     (Oddo),     A., 
i,  577. 
tw-Dieamphor,     hydrasine     deriTatiye, 

phenylhydrazone  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  430. 
Dioamphylio  aeid  (W.  H.  Perkik,  jun.), 

P.,  1896,  189. 

Diearbozyglutaoonio  aeid  {methenylbis- 

mcUonie      aeid,      propylenstdra- 

earboxylie     aeid)      ethylic    salt 

(Claibbn  and  Haask)  A.,  i,  696. 

action  of  alkalis  and  of  acids  on 

(Bolam),  p.,  1896, 184. 
action  of  aniline   on  (Guthzbit), 

A.,  i,  682. 
condensation  of  with  benzamidoxime 

(Wolf),  A.,  i,  489. 
action      of     hydroxylamine      on 
(Ruhemann),  a.,  i,  641. 
/9-DiGlLlorhydrin,  action  of,  on  pyridine 

(Habtmann),  a.,  i,  316. 
a-  and  jS-Sichlorhydrini,  action  of  tri- 
methylamine   on    (Hartmann),    A., 
i,  816. 
Dioksbergite  from  Sweden  (1gelstr5m), 

A.,  ii,  266. 
Dioumenylhydraiidine  (Colman),    A., 

i,  640. 
Di-^-eumylearbamide  (CAZENBtrTE  and 

Moreait),  a.,  i,  619. 
Dioumylphoiphonie  aeid,  and  its  salts 

(MiOHAELis  and  Meter),  A.,  i,  163. 
Di-if'-^umylphosphonie  add  and  its  salts 
(MiOHAELis,  RoTHE  and  Uster),  a., 
i,  151. 
Bieyanodiamide,     from     perthiocyanic 
acid    (Chattaway    and    Stevens), 
T.,  618. 
Didyxnium,  separation  of,  from  monazite 

(Drossbach),  a.,  ii,  38. 
Didjrmlum  oxide,  estimation  of  (Glaser), 
A.,  ii,  191. 
silicotungstate      (Wtruboff),       A., 
ii,  176. 
Didyminm,  deteetion  of  (Puloar  and 

Ortega),  A.,  ii,  483. 
Biepiehlorhydrin,  CeHioOsCl^  from 
glycerol  and  hydrogen  chloride,  and  the 
action  of  ammonia,  of  alcoholic  potas- 
sium iodide  and  of  bromine  on  it 
(Stobhr),  a.,  i,  263. 


DiepiliydriiuaBide,  its  salts  and  dibenzoyi 
derivatives,  and  the  action  of  nitrons 
acid  on  it  (Stobhr),  A.,  i,  202,  268. 
Diet,  effect  of,  on  composition  of  fseoea 
(Prausnitz,  Mobllbr,  Kbrmattneb, 
and  Hammerl),  A.,  ii,  574. 
Diethanolamine.  See  Dihydroxydiethyl- 

amine. 
1:8: 5-lMethoxybenzoie  acid,  ethylic  salt 

(Fritsoh),  a.,  i,  568. 
8 :  5-Diethoxy^rtohloromethylphthalide 

(Fritsch),  a.,  i,  569. 
DiethoxyW^wnylphotphine    (Hichae- 

Lis,  Rothe  and  Uster),  A.,  i,  152. 
Dietliozymaloiiie  aeid,  ethylic  salt  (Bis- 
choff),  a.,  i,   267;  ((;urtib8).   A., 
i,  556. 
Diethoxymethylpurines     [6:8:7-    and 
6:8:9-]       2-chloro- derivatives        of 
(Fischer),  A.,  i,  642. 
8 : 5-Biethoxyphthalic    add     and    an- 
hydride;  8 : 6-IMethoxyphthalide ;  8 : 6- 
Diethoxyphthalidecarboxylie  aeid,  and 
its methylic salt  (Fritsch),  A.,i,  569. 
o-Diefhoxypropionio  acid,  ethylic  salt  of 

(Claisen).  a.,  i,  188. 
a-  and  /3-Diethoxyquinoneoximes,  potas- 
sium and  silver  derivatives,  ethyl  ether 
(Moldaubr),  a.,  i,  42. 
Diethylamine,  action  of  chloraoetal  on 
(Stoermbr  and  Prall),  A.,  i,  457. 
action  of  ethylic  oxalate   on   (Wis- 
LicBNUS  and  Beckh),  A.,  i,  898. 
Diethylamine,  eltbromo-,  hydrobromide, 
picrate,  bismuthoiodide  and  plati no- 
chloride  (Gabriel  and  Eschenbach), 
A.,  i,  813. 
Diethylaminoacetal,  ethiodide  of,  action 
of  silver  chloride  on  (Stoermbr  and 
Prall),  A.,  i,  458. 
Diethylaminoacetaldehyde,  and  its  hy- 
drochloride,    aurochloride,     platino- 
chloride  and  picrate,  and  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on   it  (Stoermbr 
and  Prall),  A.,  i,  457—458. 
p-Diethylaminobenioie  acid,  its  ethylic 
salt,  amide  and  chloride  (Folin),  A., 
i,  471. 
Biethylaminoethylenedicarboxylic  aeid, 
ethylic    salt    of     (Ruhemann    and 
Hem  my).  A.,  i,  684. 
Diethylaminoethylphthalimide.         See 

Phthalyldiethylethylenediamine. 
m-Diethylaminophenol  and  its   hydro- 
chloride (Biehringer),  a.,  i,  78. 
IHethylammoninm  chloride,  electrolytic 
conductivity  of  (Walker  and  Ham- 
bly),  T.,  61 ;  P..  1896,  246. 
DiethylanUine,   jfentahromo-    (Etakb), 

P.,  1896,  286. 
Diethylbarbituric  acid.    See  Malonyl- 
diethylcarbamide. 
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^ym-Diathylearbamide,  action  of  malonic 

acid  on  (Sbubritzki),  A.,  i,  599. 
•otf-Diathyloarbainide,  rate  of  formation 

of  (Walker  and  Kay),  T.,  506. 
Diathyloyanaeatamida,  action  of  phos- 
phoric  anhydride   on  (Ersera   and 
BERTfc),  A.,  i,  19. 

Diethyloyanaeatie  aeid  and  its  amide 
(Hbssb),  a.,  i,  17. 

oj-Diathylathylenadlamina,  and  its  salts, 
phthalyl  deriyative,  and  thiocarbamide 
(Ristbkpart),  a.,  i,  46. 

Diathyleoxaathona.  See  Eoxanthone 
diethylic  ether. 

Biathylfonnoearbothialdina,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  methylic  iodide  on  (DelApine), 
A.,  i,  457. 
^oa-DiathykycZohezanone  {diethyVceto- 
hexamethylene),  semicarbazone  of  (Zs- 
LIN8KY),  A.,  i,  462. 

Diathjrlio  methylenie  ather  (Del^pine), 
A.,  i,  456. 

Diethylidanadiaailina  (Eibner),  A., 
i,  464. 

Diethylkatohexamethylana.  See  Di- 
ethylc^eZohexanone. 

Diethyl  katona,  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
(FiLETi  and  PoNzio),  A.,  i,  317. 
as-dinitrO'  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  551. 

Biathylkatopentamethylane.  See  Di- 
ethylcyeZopentanone. 

Biathvlketoxime,  action  of  nitric  per- 
oxide on  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  561. 

f^iTi-DiethylnialoBainida,  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  (Stohmann  and  Haubs- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  360. 

Siethylmalononitrila     (Errera      and 
BERTt),  A.,  i,  10. 
and  its  imino-ethyl  ether  (Hesse),  A., 
i,  16. 

«a*]>iethykyc2opa]itanona  (diethylketo- 
perUamethylme),  semicarbazone  of  (Ze- 
LIN8ET),  A.,  i,  462. 

IM-jT-afhylphenylphosphonie  aeid,  and 
its  siuts  and  phenylhydrazide  (Mi- 
cHASLis  and  Lewscbinsry),  A., 
i,  160. 

Diethylphloroglnoinol,  behaviour  of,  to- 
wards nitrous  acid  (Moldauer),  A., 
i,  42. 

Diaihylphoiphine-ozide^benioie  aeid 
and  its  mercurichloride  and  anilide 
(MiCHAELis  and  Mibthing),  A., 
i,  148. 

Diathylphoiphobetaina^banioie  aeid 
and  iu  salts  (Michaelis  and  Mib- 
thing), A.,  i,  148. 

Diethylsulphonamathana,    dnodo   deri« 

▼atire  of,   action  of  ethylic   sodio- 

malonate  on  (Bibchoff),  A.,  i,  267. 

potassium  compound,  action  of  iodine 

on  (BiscHOFF),  A.,  i,  267. 


jS/A-Diathylthiaioliiie     (Gabriel     and 

Hirscu),  a.,  i,  120. 
1 :  S-Diethyluramil,  and  action  of  heat 
and  of  potassium  cyanate  on  (Seh- 
BRITZKl),  A.,  i,  600. 
1 : S-Biefhylurie  aeid  (Sembritzki),  A., 

i,  600. 
1 :  S-Diethyl-^nrie  aeid,  and  the  action 

of  heat  on  (Sembritzki),  A.,  i,  600. 
DiathylvioluTie   aeid  and  reduction  of 

(Sembritzki),  A.,  i,  600. 
Diffusion— 
DiifiuiMlity,  apparatus  for  investigat- 
ing (Waymouth  Reid),  a.,  ii,  219. 
Diftisioa  of  electrolytes  in  aqueous 
solution  (Been),  A.,  ii,  646. 
in  non-homogeneous   solvents  and 
membranes      (Tammann),      A., 
ii,  866. 
coefficients  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
chlorine,     hydrogen,     nitrogen, 
nitrous  oxide,  and  oxygen  in  water 
(HUfner),  a.,  ii,  249. 
of  helium  (Haoenbach),  A.,  ii,  268. 
of  sodium  acetate   and    carbamide 

(Eawalki),  a.,  ii,  90. 
of  sodium  chloride  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion (Marini),  a.,  ii,  645. 
constants  of  zinc,  cadmium  and  lead 
in  mercury  (Meyer),  A. ,  ii,  482. 
Oimoflis  in  living  cells,  relation  of,  to 
the   action   of  drugs    (Overton), 
A.,  ii,  287. 
Otmotie  pretiura,  association  theory 
of  (CromptoN),  T.,  926;  P.,  1887, 
109. 
of  ether  and  chloroform  in  nerve 

cells  (Drbser),  a.,  ii,  14. 
of  solutions  of  naphthalene  and  ot 
azobenzene  in  ether  (Notes  and 
Abbot),  A.,  ii,  396. 
of  dissolved  vapour  (Speyers),  A., 

ii,  247. 
influence  of,  on  red-blood  corpuscles 
(Koeppe),  a.,  ii,  418. 
Isotmotio    eoneentrationa    (Hbbin), 
A.,  ii,  91. 
Difknrmanilida       hydrochloride,       and 
hydriodido,  preparation  of  (Wheeler, 
Barnes  and  Pratt),  A.,  i,  559. 
Digestion,  gastric,  effects  of  different 
kinds  and  different  strengths  of 
acid  on  (Eluo),  A.,  ii,  149. 
with   juice    taken    from     different 
animals  (Klvo),  A.,  ii,  149. 
influence  of,  on  elimination  of  nitrogen 

(Riazantsbff),  a.,  ii,  422. 
reaction  of  intestinal  contents  during 
(MooRB     and     Rockwood),     A., 
ii,  831. 
the  starch  fermentation  by  enzymes 
in  (Stone),  A.,  i,  462. 
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Bigegtion  of  cane-sugar  in  the  alimen- 

tuy  canal  (KdBMEB),  A.,  ii,  111. 
Diffitalin,   detection    of   (Hilgkr    and 

Janben),  a.,  ii,  486. 
DigUalinum  verum,  reactions  of,  shown 

by  cinchonybark  (Bbittkr),  A.,  i,  383. 
Sigitalii,  physiological  antagonism  of, 

to  nitrites  (Mabshall),  A.,  ii,  578. 
Digitozin,  and  the  identity  of  ^-cUgitoxin 

with  it  (KiLiANi),  A.,  i,  95. 
Bigitoxigonin  and  IHgitozoae,  from  the 

action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  digi- 

toxin  (KiLiANi),  A,  i,  95. 
IMheptoylmefitylene  (Wbil),  A.,  i,  474. 
IMhydroareeoline     methiodide    (Will- 

8TATTBR),  A.,  i,  885. 

Dihydroeampholanimide,  from  ifo-amino- 

camphor  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  250. 
DihydroeampholeneUetonie,    from    ito- 
aminocamphor     (Tixmann),      A., 
i,  249. 
and  its  amino-,  7-bromo-  and  nitro- 
deriyatiyes  (Tiexann),  A.,  i,  250, 
252. 
IMhydro-os-eampholytie  aeid,  its  amide 
and  a-bromo-derivatiye  (Ha&bis),  A., 
i,  90,  91. 
Dihydxvisoeamphor  and  its  semicarbaaone 
(Mahla  and  Tixmanit),  A.,  i,  86. 
and   its    semicarbazone   and  sodinm 
hydrogen   sulphite   compound 
(Anoeu  and  Rimini),  A.,  i,  89. 
IMhydro-a-eaaiphylic  aeid  (W.  H.  Psb- 

KIN,  Jan.),  P.,  1886, 190. 
IMliydToeinnoline  and  its  salts  (Busch 

and  Rast),  A.,  i,  800. 
Dihydroecgonidine,  properties  of,  and  its 

SlUts  ( WILL8TATTER),  A.,  i,  884. 

Dil^drophenaiina.  diacetyl  derivative  of 

(HiNSBBEG    and     Gabfunkel)    A., 

1, 128. 
DihydroifophoroL    See  Tiimeihylqfclo- 

hezanol. 
Dihydrotfophorona.  See  Trimethylc]^e2o- 

hezanone. 
Dihydrophtbalic  aeids  (cyelo-hexadiene' 

1 : 2-diearbaxylic  acida)  (G&aebe),  A., 

i,61. 
Bihydroresorcinol  (1 :  Z-dihydroxycydo- 

hixadiene),   sodium  derivative  of 

(Voelandee),  a.,  i,  272. 
Dihydrotropilidenecarbozylie  aeid  and 

its   salts   and    tetrabromide   (Will- 

statter),  a.,  i,  885. 
Dihydrozyaeetozime,  redaction  of,  and 

the   action    of    phenylhydrazine    on 

(PiLOTT  and  Ruff),  A.,  i,  454. 
Dihydrozyanthraqninone,    a-,    $-,  and 

y-diaminO'   (Schmidt   and   Oattee- 

makn),  a.,  i,  197. 
1:8:  Dihydrozybeniophanone    (Babto- 

LOTTi),  A.,  i,  566. 


IKhydzozybeBBoylbeBiene  cftbromo-, 
action  of  heat  on  (R.  and  H.  Metbb), 
A.,  i,  69. 
IHliydrozybeniylidOTiMliaininffphwiyI- 
oiotriaiola  (Thielb  and    Schleuss- 
neb),  a.,  i,  878. 
3*"4'»lMhydrozybenayl1dMiaiBdanadiaBa 
and  its  diacetyl  derivativea,  methylic 
and     methylenie     ethers    (y.     £os* 
TAKECKI),  A.,  i,  425. 
o-j^lMliydrozybeBEybnAlonie   wnd  and 

its  sodium  salt  (Riedel),  A.,  i,  220. 
S :  4-lMliydgozyeiniiamla     aeid    {eaffeic 
aeid)  (Kxtnz-Kbause),  A.,  i,  580. 
from  action  of  potash  on  igasoric  add 
(Sandeb),  a.,  i,  888. 
Oihydrozydibeaiyldih^rdrotetraiiiia  and 
its  tetiaoetyl  derivative  (Pinneb  and 
Gobel),  a.,  i,  640. 
Dihydrozydietl^rlainine  {diethanol' 

amine),    molecular    dispersion    of 
(Knobb),  a.,  i,  456. 
its  picrate,  picrolonate,  and  tribenzoyi 
derivative,  and  its  separation  from 
aminoethylic  alcohol  and  trihydrozy- 
tiiethylamine  (Kkobb),  A.,  i,  813» 
814. 
nitrate     and   aurochloride    (Gabbiel 
and  Eschenbach),  A.,  i,  318. 
a-lUhydrozydihydroeampholanie     wM 
and  its   oxidation    (Tiemank),    A.» 
i,  91,  162. 
jS-DihydrozTdihydroeampholanie    add, 
from  oxidation  of  /3-campholenic  acid 
(TiEMAinv),  A.,  i,  200. 
j38-]>ihydrozydihydroeamphol6nie    add 

(TiEMAifN),  A.,  i,  251. 
PihydrozydimethyUeetoaeatie        aeid, 
lactone  of,  and  acetate  of  (Cokbad 
and  Kbeigbgaueb),  A.,  i,  821. 
]>i-4-hydrozy-2:  S-dimefhTlbenaylie  sol- 
phide,  8 :  6-(2ibromo-    (Auwebs     and 
Baum),  a.,  i,  85. 
2 : 4-Dihydrozydiphanylaeetie     lactona 

(Hewitt  and  Pope),  T.,  1086. 
IMhydrozydiphanylethylenedisalplion^ 
(LiMPRicHT  and  Pabow),  A.,  i,  222. 
ai8-Dihydrozy-aj3-diphenylglatario  add 
(Japp  and   Landeb),   T.,    188  ;    P., 
1896,  107. 
o-Dihydrozydiphenylozamide     and   ita 
diacetate  (Meyeb  and  Seelioeb),  A., 
i,  46. 
DihydrozjrflaTona  (Bbuhl  and  Fried- 
landeb),  a.,  i,  221. 
and   its    salts    (Fbiedlandeb     and 

Nettdobfeb),  a.,  i,  425. 

and  its  salts  and  benzoyl  derivatlvea 

(FBiEDLANDEBand  Lowt),  a.,  i,  82. 

Dihydrozyflavona,  dichloro-,  nitro-,  and 

their  acetyl  derivatives  (Fbiedlandsb. 

and  LowY),  A.,  1,  88. 
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1 : 8-DUi7drozyei/c7#hezadiene  {dihffdnh 

reaarcinol),  sodium  derivatiye  of  (VoB- 

LA.NDSR),  A.,  i,  272. 
1 : 1'-Dihydrozylamixieaiitltraqiiinone 

(Schmidt    and    Gattbrmanv),    A., 

i,  197. 
1 : 4'-])lh7dTOXTla]iiinMUitliraqiiinon6, 

from    1 : 4'>dinitroanthTaqninone,    di- 

benzoyl    and    tribenzoyl    deriyativea 

(Schmidt    and    Gattebmann),    A., 

i,  106. 
Dihydrozymaleie  add,  action  of  heat  on 

aqneouB  solutions  of   (Fenton),   T., 

876  ;  P.,  1897,  68. 
S :  5-DiliydTOxy-l-mathylbeiiiene.      See 

OrcinoL 
DihydroxymathylenaflaTone       (Fried- 

LANDBR  and  Neudorfer),  A.,  i,  426. 
S  :  6-Dlhydrozy-l-mafhylcyeZohexadiene 
{m-jnethyldihydroresorciTiol),  di- 
ozime  and  fonnaldehyde  compound 
of  (VoRLANDBR  and  kALKo\r),  A., 
i,  618. 

phenylurethane  of  (Kkoeyenaoel  and 

SOHURBNBERO),  A.,  i,  607. 

4 : 6-Dlhydroxy-8-m6thylpyridin6,       6- 

amino-  and  6-nitro-  (Lapworth  and 

Collie),  T.,  840,  842 ;  P.,  1897,  146. 
1  :  S-Dlhydrozynaphfhalena,      8  :  A-di- 

amino-,  hyc&ocnloride   (Zincke   and 

NoAm),  A.,  i,  866. 
S' :  S-DUiydrozynaphfhalene,   1 -amino-, 

triacetyl  and  tetracetyl  deriTatives  of 

(Nietzki  and  Knapp),  A.,  i,  427. 
1 :  l'-DUiydrozynaphthal6aie-4-8iilphoni6 

acid  (Paul),  A.,  i,  196. 
Di-o-hydrozynaphtlqrlthiona  bisulphide 

(Schall),  a.,  i,  191. 
JMhydrozyphenylooiuiArin  (Brttni),  A., 

i,  670. 
4 : 4'-Di]iydrozyph6nylie  ether  (Haefs- 

SBBMANN  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  838. 
1:8:  S-Dihydrozyphenylnapththalena 

and  its  diacetyl  doriyatiye8(yoLHARD), 

A.,  i,  428. 
8:4-DihydrozyqiiiBoliBe    (Claus    and 

Kauffmann),  a.,  i,  688. 
Oihydrozyquinozaline,  constitution   of 

(Meyer),  A.,  i,  876. 
Dihydrozysebaeic  aeld,  action  of  lead 

peroxide  on  (von  Babteb),  A.,  i,  688. 
Sihydrozyapaiteine  (Ahrbns),  A.,  i,  282. 
Dihydrozjrstearie  aeid,  presence  of,  in 

castor  oil  (Keter),  A.,  i,  691. 
8 : 4-]>ihydrozystyTen6  {dihydroxycinna- 

mene)  (Kunz-Ebause),  A.,  i,  680. 
1 : 9-Dihydrozy-l :  8 : 4 : 5-tetraphenyl- 

«ye2oh6zana  (Habbibs  and  Hubneb), 

A.,  i,  661. 
8 :  e-Dihydrozyzanthone  [CO  :  0 :  OHs 

1:2:4]  (Meyer  and  Conzbtti),  A., 

i,  880. 


P'lMtetohexahydrotetraiine,     and    its 

silver  salt  (Purootti),  A.,  i,  640. 
Dikatohydrindena,  oxidation  of  {Kavt- 
mamn),  a.,  i,  246. 

immitroeo-,    electrolytic   conductivity 
and  colour  of  the  ions  of  (Mao- 
nakimi),  a.,  i,  14. 
1 : 8-]>iketohydrindend-8-oarbozyIioaoidr 

2' :  2' :  4-dtchlorobromo-  (Zikcke  and 

Fbancke),  a.,  i,  77. 
1 : 8-Diketehydronaphfhal6ne-8'-ear1>- 

ozylie     aeid,    8  :4  : 8  :  A'-dichlorodi- 

bromo-  (Zincbb  and  Fbancke),  A.,. 

i,  78. 
DiketonaphthaphanailBa,  from  8:4-hydr' 

ozychloronaphthaphenazine    (Zincke 

and  NoAOK),  A.,  i,  366. 
Diketopentamethylana.     See  eyclO'Ten- 

tanedione. 
DiketopanteBe.    Seecyclo-Pentenedione. 
Dilaetylie  aeid,  ^rithio-  (LovitN),  A.,. 

i,  16. 
Dilevulinic     acid,    (4 :  7-deeandwndioie 

cKid),  its  metallic  salts,  methylic  and 

ethylic    salts,    ozime    and    phenyl- 

hyarazone,  and  its  oxidation  (Kehrer 

and  HoFACKEB)  A.,  i,  214. 
Dii¥iel€tna  oreina,  constituents  of  (Zopf), 

A.,  i,  487. 
1:8: 5-Dimaihozybenioio  aeid,  ethylic 

salt  (Fbitsch),  a.,  i,  668. 
Dimethozybemoylpropionie  aeid,  and  its- 

ozime  (Hostmann),  A.,  i,  476. 
8:  S-Ihmethozy^ehloromethylphthalide 

(Fbitsch),  A.,  i,  669. 
Di-4-methozy-8 :  S-dimethylbenaylic 

sulphide,  8  : 6-(2ibromo-  (  Auwebs  and 

Baum),  a.,  i,  86. 
4 : 6-]Mmethozydiphenylamina,2-ainino-r 

methenyl      derivative      (.lACOBaEN, 

Jaenicke,  and  F.  Meyeb),  A.,  i,  148. 
DimethozyflaTone    (Fbiedlandeb  and 

L6wy),  a.,  i,  32. 
8 : 5-Diinethozyphthalio   aeid  and  an- 
hydride, 8 : 5-]>imathozyphtlialida,and 

8 :  S-Bimethozyphthalideearbozylle 

add  and  its  metnylic  salt  (Fbitsch), 

A.,  i,  669. 
Dimethozyquinol  ozida,  c2tchloro-,  benzo- 

ate  of  (Jackson  and  Tobrey),   A., 

i,  272. 
Dimathozyquinonedimathylhemiaeetal, 

tfichloro-  (Jackson  and  Torrey),  A.,. 

i,  272. 
Dimefhylaeetoaoetie  aeid,  ethylic  salt^ 

condensation  of,  with  ethylic  brom* 

acetate  (Pebkin  and    Thobpe),   T., 

1178 ;  P.,  1896,  72. 
Dimathylaeetoaeatie    aeid,     ^-bromo-, 

ethylic     salt,     action     of    methylic 

sodiomalonate     on     (Conbad),     A.,. 

i,  823. 
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BimethyUoetoMetio     aeid,     7-bTomo-» 

methylic  salt  (Conead  and  Krsich- 

oaukb),  a.,  i,  821. 
Jhmethylaerylio  aeid.      See  Pentenoic 

acids. 
BimethjlflMenletie  aeid.      See  Sinapio 

acid. 
DimetkylaUozaa,  action  of  meihylamine 

sulphite  on- (Fischbk),  A.,  i,  268. 
J>imeth7lalloxa]iM]iilearbaiide  and  the 

action  of  dilute  acids  on  it  (Bbom- 

BSBO),  A.,  i,  181. 
Dimethylallylamlne,    and   its   platino- 

chloride  (PxBTHBiLand  von  Bboioh), 

A.,  i,  263,  264. 
Dimethylifoallylene.    See  Pentadienes. 
Bimethylamine,  action  of  ally  lie  bromide 

on  (Pabtheil  and  yon  Bboich),  A., 

i,  264. 
Dimethylamlnoaeetaly         aarochloride, 

platinochloride,  andpicrate  (Stobbmbb 

and  Pball),  A.,  i,  i58. 
Dimefhylaminoaoetaldehyde     and     its 

platinochloride  and  picrate  (Stoebmeb 

and  Pball\  A.,  i,  458. 
4-Dimethylaaiino-antipyTiae,     and    its 

methiodide  (Knobb  and  Stolz),  A., 

i,  112. 
i^-Dimethylaminobenionitrile    (Tolin), 

A.,  i,  471. 
Dimethylisoaminooamphor,  hydro- 

chloride, platinochloride,  hydriodide, 

(TiEMAKN),  A.,  i,  249. 
DimethylamiDiOdiliydTOxyflaTonei      and 

its  acetate  (Fbiedlander  and  Lowy), 

A.,  i,  33. 
Dimethylamino-3-metliyleoiunarin 

(Pechmann),  a.,  i,  220. 
m-DimethylamiBOphenoli    reactions    of 

(LEFfeVBB),  A.,  i,  464. 
Dimethyl-p-aminophenylbeniylideme- 

sultime  (Fbitsch),  A.,  i,  73. 
Dimethylammoninm  hydrosalphide,  dis- 
sociation, pressure,  and  heat  of  dis- 
sociation of  (Walkeb  and  Lumsden), 

T.,488;  P.,  1887,  48. 
Dimethylaniline  as  a  solvent  in  cryo- 
scopic  determinations  (Ampola  and 
RiMATOBi),  A.,  ii,  806. 

hydrochloride,  velocity  of  combination 

of,  withp-diazobenzenesulphonic  acid 

(OoLDSCHMiDTand  MBB2),A.,i,  279. 

Dimethylaailine,  te^rabromo-  (Evans), 

P;,  1896,  235. 

nitroso-,  condensation  of,  with  dibromo- 
gallic  acid  (Bibtbix),  A.,  i,  289. 
methiodide,  (Enobb),  A.,  i,  839. 
Dimethylanilineaiophenylototriaiole 

amino-   (Thiele  and  Schleussnbb), 

A.,  i,  378. 
Dimethylamline-o-inlphonie         aeid 

(Evans),  P.,  1896,  284. 


a-Bimethyl-T'^uiiliiioiMerotoiiolaetam, 

/3y-<i{tchloro-  (AnschGtz  and  Schboe« 
tbb),  a.,  i,  867. 

Bimetkylbarbitnrie  aeid,  nitro-,  ionisa- 
tion  of  solutions  of  (Holleman),  A., 
i,  699. 

2:4-Dimef]i7lbe]iioie  aeid,  preparation 
of  (Claus  and  Hafelin),  A., 
i.  187. 

Bimeth^lciibromopropylammeniiim 
bromide,    and    its  chloride,   platino- 
chloride, and  aurochloride  (Pabtheil 
and  YON  Bboich),  A.,  i,  264. 

2-Dimethyl-8 : 4-biitanonaloie  aeid 
(Ck>NBAi>    and    Ereichgaueb),    A., 
i,  821. 

iSd-Bimethylbntineneearbexylie  aeid. 
See  Ueptinoic  acid. 

Diaethlybutyleneearboxylie  aeid.  See 
Ueptenoic  acid. 

1 :  S-Dimethyleateehol,  2 : 6-e?»chloro-, 
and  its  acetyl  derivative  (Zincke  and 
Fbancrb),  a.,  i,  611. 

Dimethyleounarones,  om-,  op*,  and  mp-, 
and  their  picrates  (Stoebmeb  and 
Sohbordeb),  a.,  i,  527. 

Dimethyloureumin  (Ciamician  and 
Silver),  A.,  i,  229. 

Dimethyloyanaeetamide,  action  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  on  (Ebbeba  and 
BsBTk),  A.,  i,  19. 

8-Dimet]iyldeeadione-2 : 4.  See  Acetyl- 
isopropyl  hexyl  ketone. 

Dimethyldiaeetanilide,  m-nitro-,  hydro- 
bromide,  its  dibromide  and  tetriodide 
(Wheeleb,  Babnbs  and  Pbatt),  A., 
i,  559. 

Dimethyldi-p-aminotriphenylmetluuie, 
(Eippenbebo),  a.,  i,  422. 

Dimethlydiamylpyraiizie  and  its  platino- 
chloride (Behb-Bbeoowski),  a., 
i,  459. 

Dimethyldihydroresoroinol  and  its 
diozime  (  Voblandeb  and  Ebio),  A. , 
i,  276. 

Dimethlydihydroresoreylie  aeid,  metallic 
salts,  ethylic  salt,  sodium  derivative 
and  semicarbazone  of  (Voblandeb), 
A.,  i,  276. 

1 : 8-Dimethyl-4 : 5-diketecye^hezene- 
hydrate,  tetracWoro-f  and  itsmethoxide 
(Zincke  and  Fk\ncks),  A.,  i,  511. 

ao-Dimethyldiplperyltetraiene 
(Ahbens),  a.,  i,  869. 

DunethyletliylearbinoL  See  Amylic 
alcohols. 

0-8 : 5 :  S-DimethylethylpiperaxiiLe,  and 
its  salts  and  dibenzoyl  derivative 
(Stobhb  and  Detebt),  A.,  i,  299. 

Dimethyltormoearbethialdine,  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  of  methylio 
iodide  on  (Deli£pine),  A.,  i,  456. 
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DimethylftirftaraMn,  refractiye  power 
and  dispersion  of  (BrGhl),  A., 
ii,  297. 

•oa-Dimetliylglutario  add  {pMUmediearh- 
oxylie  acid)  from  iS-camphylic  acid 
(W.  H.  Pebkin,  jun.),  P.,  1896, 
191. 
from  oxidation  of  ^-dibydroxydihy- 
drocampholenic  and  jS-campholenic 
acids  (TiEMANN),  A.,  i»  201. 

ajB-Bimethylglntario  wtviisentanedkarh' 
oxylic  acid),  and  its  anhydride  and 
anilide  (Montemaktini),  A.,  i,  20. 

jBiB-Dimethylglyeidie  aeid  and  its  salts 
(Prkktice),  a.,  i,  18. 

1 :  S-Dimefhylcyefohezana  (dimethyVuxa- 
tn^y20ne)(KNOETENAOEL  and  Mac- 
Garvet),  a.,  i,  609. 
bromide  of  (Kipfino  and  Edwards), 
P.,  1896, 189. 

1 : 2-Dimeth7kycfoh6zane-4-ear1)ox7lio 
aeid  (hescahydro-p-xylic  acid)  and  its 
chloride  anilide,  ethylic  salt,  and 
bromo-  and  {ftbromo-deriyatires 
(Bentley  and  Perkin),  T.,  161,  169, 
170,  171  ;  P.,  1896,  79. 

1 : 8.pi]nefh7L^e^hezane-4-earboz7lie 
acid    (Jkexahydroxylic   acid)    and    its 
anilide  and  ethylic  salt;  bromo-deriva- 
tive,   and  its  ethylic  salt  (Bentlbt 
and  PERiiN),  T.,  178  ;  P.,  1896.  79. 

1 : 8-Blmefhyleye2ohezanol-5  {hexaitydro- 
1:8:  yxyUiiol),  cis-  and  trans-modifica- 
tions of,  and  acetyl  derivative  of 
( KoEYEN ANGEL  and  MacGaryet),  a., 
i,  609. 

1 : 8-Dimetii7leycfohezanon6-2  {dimethyl- 
ketoh^xamethyleru)    (Kippino    and 
Edwards),  P.,  1896,  188. 
oxime  and  semicarbazone  (Kipping), 
P.,  1896,  248. 

oo-Dimethyli^c^hazanone  {dimethylketO' 
fiexamethyUne)  I.  and  II.,  semicarb- 
azone of  (Zblinskt),  a.,  i,  462. 

1 : 8-Dimefhylc3^(;2ohezanon6-5  and  salts 
(Knokyenaoel  and  KacGaryet), 
a.,  i,  609. 

S-Dimethylhezan-S-onoic  aeid  from  oxi- 
dation of  i8-dihydroxydihvdrocampho- 
lenic  acid,  ammonium  salt,  semicarb- 
azone (Tiemann),  a.,  i,  200. 

1:  S-DimetJ^leyc^ohezanyUe  bromide  and 
iodide  (Knoetenagel  and  Mao- 
Garvey),  a.,  i,  609. 

1 :  S-Dimethyl^cZohezene-A^  {tetrahydro- 
m-xylene)  and  its  dibromide  (Enoe- 
VENAGEL  and  MacGaryet),  A., 
i,  609. 

X :  9-Dim6tii7lc2/(;2ohezen6-4-oarboz7lio 
aeid  {telrahydro-p-xylie  acid)  and  its 
ethylic  salt  (Bbmtlet  and  Perkin), 
T.,  157, 172  ;  P.,  1896,  79. 


8 :  ]>imethTniezene-S-oiioic     aeid    from 

campholenoxidic  acid  (Tiemann),  A., 

i,  252. 
oA-DimethyUi^rdraiine,  refractive  power 

and  dispersion  of  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  198, 

297. 
I^]>imefh7l-|vh7dioz7b6na7lio   alcohol, 

action  of  bromine  on  (Air webs),  A., 

i,  886. 
])imeth7l]i7droz7eili7lamiAe     (Feeund 

and  Gobel),  A.,  i,  496. 
8' :  8'-])imeth7lindoline  and  its  salts 
(CiAMiciAN   and   Picginini),    A., 
i,  102. 

and  its  salts,  nitroso-  and  nitronitroso- 
derivativea  (Brunner),  A.,  i,  489. 
1' :  8'-I>imeth7l-8'-iBdolinoneand  its  salts 

(Br'onner),  a.,  i,  100. 
8' :  8'-])imeth7l-2'-indolinon6     and     its 

acetyl,  nitro-,  nitroso-,  and  eltbromo- 

derivatives,  and  lactime  ether  (Brtjn- 

ner),  a.,  i,  438. 
Dimethylketaiine,  refractive  power  and 

dispersion  of  (BrI^hl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
l-Bimethyl-2-k6to^carboz7adipie  aeid. 

See       Ketoisohexane-ooS-tricarboxylic 

acid. 
]>imeth7lk6tohezametii7lene.    See 

Dimethyleye^ohexanone. 
S-Dimethyl-S'-ketotetrahTdroquinoz- 

alina  (Hinsbbrg),  A.,  i,  121. 
i8-Dim6ili7lleTnlinie  aeid  from  camphol- 

ene,    semicarbazone   (Tiemann),   A., 

i,  252. 
8-]>imetii7lleYiili]iie     aeid     (Conrad), 

A.,  i,  828. 
«-Dimeth7lleynlinio     aeid     (Tiemann 

and  Semmler),  A.,  i,  247. 
w-DimethylleYRliiiic    met]i7l     ketone, 

from     i3-thajaketonic     acid,    oxime 

(Tiemann  and  Semmler),  A. ,  i,  247. 
j7-])imet]i7lligiLone-blne.   See  ;7-Toluido- 

dimethoxydiphenylquinone. 
jS-DimetkylmaliG    aeid    (Conrad    and 
Ruppert),  a.,  i,  822. 

i8-lactone  of  (yon  Baeyer  and  Vilu- 
gbr).  A.,  i,  597. 
fym-Bimethylnialonaiiiide,  heat  of  com- 
"  bufltion  of  (Stohmann  and  Hauss- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  860.' 
Bimethylmalononitrile     (Errera    and 
BERTfe),  A.,  i,  19. 

and   its  imino-methyl  ether  (Hesse), 
A.,  1,  17. 
1 : 4-I>imeth7lBapht]iolf    formation    of, 

from   hyposantanons    acid    (Geabsi- 

Cristaldi),  a.,  i,  202. 
DimethYlnitramina,  from  nitrocarbamide 
and  diazomethane  (Deoner  and  yon 
Pechmann),  a.,  i,  264. 

isomeride     of    (Franchimont     and 
Umbgroye),  a.,  i,  8. 
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8:6-Dim6th7lootane-8:8-diol.    See 

Decyleae  glycols. 
8 : 6-Dimetliyloetoio  aoid.     See  Decoic 

acids. 
8 :  e-DimethylootyleneglycoL     See  De- 

cylene  glycols. 
Dimathyloxamie  aeid,  ethylio  salt,  re- 
fnctive    power    and    dispenion    of 
(BRiJHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
4 :  S-DimetihyltMOzaiolone  and   its  de- 
rivatives (Uhlenhuth),  a.,  i,  445. 
Dimethykye^tmentane      {dimethylpenia' 
methylene),  formation  of,  from  methyl- 
cyclohexane  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  462. 
oa-DimethyleycZopentanona      (dimethyl' 
ketope7Uamethylene)  I.  and  1 1. ,  semicarb- 
azide  of  (Zelinskt),  A.,  i,  462. 
1 :  S-Dimetliylc^c/opentenone        4-^e^m- 
choro-,    a-    and    iS-modifications     of 
(ZiKCKB  and  Francke),  A.,  i,  512. 
Dimethylphenolphthalein  (Hbrzio  and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  69. 
Dimethylphotphine-oxide-iT-benaoie 
acid,    and    its    salts,    chloride    and 
anilide   (Micuaelis  and  Miethino), 
A.,  i,  147. 
DimethylphthalaTiilide    (Rogoff),    A., 

i,  470. 
1' :  S'-Dimetliylphthalimidine,    and   its 
aurochloride  (Gabriel  and  Giebe),  A., 
i,  59. 
Dimetliylpimelio    acid    (heptanedicarb- 
oxylic  acid),  formation  of  (Eippinq 
and  Edwards),  P.,  1896,  188. 
$-2 : 5-Dimetliylpiperazine  and  its  salts 
and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Stuehr),  A., 
i,  299. 
Dimethylcyc^ropane-l  :  8-dioarboz7lic 

acid.     See  Caronic  acid. 
Dimethylisopropylcarbinol.  See  Hexylic 

alcohols. 
DimetliylprotocatechuiG   add.  See 

Veratric  acid. 
8 : 7-Dimethylpnrine,      6-amino-3-ozy-, 
6-amino-2 : 8-dioxy-,   d-chlor-6-amino- 
2-oxy-,  and  6-chloro.2 : 8-dioxy-  (Fis- 
cher), A.,  i,  641. 
7  :  J^-Dimethylpnrine,    6  : 8-<2ibxy-    and 

2  : 8-dioxy-  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  642. 
8 :  d-Dimethylpyraiine  [ketine)  (Ahrens 
and  Meissner),  A.,  i,  298. 
presence  of,  in  fusel  oil,  and  in  com- 
mercial   "pure    amylic    alcohol" 
(Bahberoer  and    Eikhorn),  A., 
i,  259. 
Dimethylpyrasine  [?Me3=2:6]  and  its 
salts    (Bbandes    and    Stoehr),    A., 
i,  280. 
8 : 4-Dimet]iylpyridin6(Zi^i<2i7M),chloro-, 
oxidation  of  (Aston  and  Collie), 
T.,  653;  P.,  1897,  89. 
ochloro-  (Collie),  T.,  809;  P.,  1897,43. 


8 : 4-Dimethylp7xidiji0  (luHdine)  and  it» 

salts  (Abren9),  a.,  i,  208. 
8 : 4-]>imet]i7lp3rridiiie-8-earbox7lie 
aoidf   metallic  and    ethylic    salts  of 
(Collie),  T,  806 ;  P.,  1897,  48. 
8 : 4-Dimetliylpyridone,     See  ^Lntido- 

styril. 
8 : 5-DimethylpyxToline,    reduction    of, 

(Zanetti  and  Cihatti),  A.,  i,  415. 
8 : 5-I>imethylpyrrolui6-  8  : 4-diearbozy- 
lie    add,    ethvlic    salt    (Paal    and 
Hartel),  a.,  1,  598. 
8':8'-DimethylqiLiBolinei    oxidation   of 

(Fraenksl),  a.,  i,  487. 
8^ :  S'-Bimethylqidnoliiia,   1 : 8-6ltbromo- 
4-amino-  and  4-nitro- (Frasnksl),  A., 
i,  488. 
1' :  8'-BimethylqiLiBolone-4',behavioar  of,, 
towards  methylic  iodide  (Kkorr),  A., 
i,  870. 
1 :  S-Dimethyl-o-qninona,    2 : 6-<2»chloro* 

(ZiNCKB  and  Francks),  A.,  i,  511. 
8^ :  8'-DimethylqQinoxaline,     1 : 8-nitr- 
amino-,   1 : 8-aiamino-  (Nixtzki  and 
Haoenbach),  a.,  i,  277,  278. 
aw-Dimethylinocinuiil,      chloro-    (Ak- 
scHtJTZ  and  Schrobtbr),  A.,  i,  368. 
cfichloro-,  its  dicbloride  and  dipheny- 
lic  ether  (Anhohutz  and  Schroe- 
TER),  A.,  i,  367. 
of-Dimethylfiiodnio  add  {igobutanediear' 
hoxylic  acid),  electrolytic  dissodation 
of    methyl    alcoholic    solutions    of 
(Zelinsky  and  Krapiwik),  A. ,  ii,  5. 
from  oxidation  of  /3-campholenic  acid 

(Tiemann),  a.,  i,  201. 
from       dimethvltricarballylic      add 
(TiBMAMNandSBMVLER),  A.,  i,159. 
from  a-hydroxydimethyltricarballylie 

acid  (VON  Baeyer),  A.,  i,  83. 
from  sulphocamphylic  and/S-camphyUe 
acids  (  W.H.Pbrkik,  jun,).  P.,  1886^ 
T.,  189. 
anilic  and  o-  and  j^tolilic  adds  of^ 
melting    points     of    (Eerp),    A.,, 
i,  267. 
fiw-Dimethylsnodnic  aeid,  monobromo-, 
action     of    silver    oxide    on     (VOK 
Baeyer  and  Villigbr),  A.,  i,  597. 
Dimethyl-A'-tetrahydrobeniylamine. 

See  Methylhydrotropidine. 
2f :  4'-I>imethyltetra]i7dToqiiiiioline,  oxi- 
dation of  (CiAMiciAN  and  PiCCIKINl), 
A.,  i,  101. 
jS/i-Dlamethylthiaioline  (Gabriel   and 

and  V.  Hirsch),  A.,  i,  120. 
Dimethylthioearbamide,  action  of  dtim- 
conic  acid  on  (Akdreasch),  A.,  i,  827. 
Dimethylthiohydantoin-a-propioiiie  add 

(Andreabcb),  a.,  i,  327. 
1' :  S'-DimBthylthioketoquinaioliiiA 
(Fortmann),  a.,  i,  801. 
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Dimethyltliiophen     (thioxen),     broiiio- 

(Kaisbb),  A.,i,25. 
DiniAtliyltldophenBiilphonamideS) 

separation  of  (Kaissr),  A.,  i,  25. 
1 : 4-I)iiiiat]i7lt]iioiemioarbaiida      and 

its   salts     (Mabckwald    and    Sbd- 

IJICZBK),  A.,  i,  281. 
Dimethyl-o-tolnidinOi        tetrahiomo- 

(Eyans),  p.,  1896,  2S5. 
1:2:  d-Bimetliyl-o-toliiidine-m-siilpho- 

nie  aeid,  action  of  bromine  on  (Etans), 

P.,  1896,  235. 
DimefliyltriMrballylie  aeid  (perUanetri- 
carboxylic  acid),  from  pinene  (Tis- 
MA17N),  A.,  i,  168. 

bromo-,    action   of  water   on    (voM 
Bastes     and      Yilligsb),      A., 
i,  597. 
Dimathyltriearballoylfonnio   acid 

{a-keUntocamphoronie      add),      silver 

salt,  reduction  of  (von  Bastes),  A., 

i,  82. 
Dimethyltrimethylena-l :  S-dioarbozylie 

aeid.    See  Caronic  acid. 
jS-Dimethyltrimetkylenio         dibromide 
(Ipatisff  and  von   Wittosf), 
A.,  i,  283. 
action    of    alcoholic     potash     on 
(IPATIBF7),  A.,  i,  283. 
^:7-])imethyliiric  acid  (Fischss),  A., 
i,268. 

derivatiyes  of  (Fischss),  A.,  i,  641. 
Dimethyl-^niio  aeid,  conversion  of,  into 

7-dimethylQric   acid   (Fischss),   A., 

i,  288. 
DimethylTinjldiaoetonalkammoniiim. 

See  Hydroxypentamethylpiperid- 

ylinm. 
DimethyMolvria  aeid,  electrolytic  con- 

dnctivity  and  colour  of  the  ions  of 

(Maonanini),  a.,  ii,  14. 
Dimathylzanthine,   the   isomerides    oi 

(Pommssehms),  a.,  i,  129. 

See    also    Theobromine,    ^-Theobro- 
mine, Theophylline. 
Dinaphtheiiylliydraiidiiie     and      salts 

(PiNNEE  and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  689. 
a-  and  iS-Dinaphthylearbamidas  (Toung 

and  Class),  T.,  1201, 1208 ;  P.,  1897, 

199. 
DinaphthTldihydrotetraiine     and     its 

diacetyl    derivative     (Pjnkss     and 

Salomon),  A.,  i,  689. 
8:6-]>i]iaphfhyldili^drotriaiole  and  its 

diacetyl    derivative     (Pinnss     and 

Salomon),  A.,  i,  689. 
••  and  iS-lMiutphthylozaiiiidet  (Metes 

and  MtLLES),  A.,  i,  856. 
Di-ZB-naphthylislphonaeetoiie,      ozime 

(Tsososs  and  Bolm),  A.,  i,  586. 
DinaphthyltetrasiBe      (Piknes      and 

Salomon),  A.,  i,  689. 


8:5-]>i2iaphthyltriaiole  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (Pinner  and  Salomon),  A., 

i,  689. 
Dioumnthylmesitylene.     See  Diheptoyl- 

mesitylene. 
Diopside     from     the     Austrian    Alps 
(Weinschenk),  a.,  ii,  107. 

from  New  York  (RiEs),  A.,  ii,  563. 

chrome-,   from  Montana  (Messill), 
A.,  ii,  508. 
Dioptaae     from     Argentina     (Boden- 
BENDES),  A.,  ii,  270. 

constitution  of  (Claske),  A.,  ii,  52. 
Diorite,  quartz-,  mica-,  from  Italy  and 

the  Tyrol  (Riva),  A.,  ii,  567. 
Diosmin,  amount  of,  present  in  Folia 

Bucoo  (Bialobkzeski),  A.,  i,  434. 
Bioiphenol,  from  oil  of  Bucco  leaves, 
oxime,   phenylhydrazone    (Eonda- 
kopp),  a.,  i,  227. 

properties    of    (Bialobszeski),    A., 
i,  434. 
Diosphenolie  aeid,  properties  of  (Bialo- 
bszeski), A.,  i,  434. 
Diozalamidodianisoil     (Arths),      A., 

i,  145. 
DiozaIoearba]iiide,ethylic  salt  (Miller), 

A.,  i,  549. 
Diozaloguanidi]Le,ethylic  salt(Mt;LLSS), 

A.,  i,  549. 
DiozalosuoeinoUetone,     ethylic     salt, 

action  of  triethylamine  on    (WiSLi- 

CEN(7S  and  Beckh),  A.,  i,  898. 
i8/9-Diozimi]iOBUoeinio  acid,  ethylic  salt, 

and  its  oxidation  (Beckh),  A.,  i,  218. 
m-Diezyphenyleouniarin,  acetyl  deriva- 
tive of  the  methylic  ether  of  (Perkin 

and  Mastin),  T.,  1149. 
6 : 8-Diozypurine,  2-amino-,  its  sulphate, 

and   the    action   of    chlorine    on    it 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  269. 
8:8:8:7: 9-Diozytrimethyl^huiaa 

(Fischss),  A.,  i,  648. 
IHparaeonie  aeid,  ddoro-,  and  the  action 

of  sodium  amslgam  on  (Mtbrs),  T., 

614,  616  ;  P.,  li97,  100. 
Diponteno,  from  Palmarosa  oil  (Gilde- 
meistbs  and  Stephan),  A.,  i,  81. 

Mrabromide,  densities  of  active  and 
inactive  forms  of  (Kipping  and 
Pope).  T..  999. 

hydrochloride   nitrolanilide,    pseudo- 
racemism  of  (Kippino  and  Pope), 
T.,  1000 ;  P.,  1897,  136. 
eye2o-])ipenteiieey<;2ap0nta]iona      (Wal- 

lagh),  a.,  i,  160. 
Biperideine,  its  benzovl  derivative  and  re- 

ductien  products  (Ahsens),  A.,  i,  296. 
Biphenaeyleyaiiaeetic    aeid,    and    its 

formation,  its  salts,  and  the  action  of 

aqueous  alkalis  on  it   (Klobb),  A., 

i,  531. 
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/3-DiphenantliryUiiime      (Japp       and 

FiNDLAY),  T.,  1124  ;  P.,  1887,  169. 
Diphenetoil    ketone,    and    thioketone 

o-chloro-  (HosTMANN),  A.,  i,  475. 
Diphenie   aeid,    preparation   of    (yak 
Linoe),  a.,  i,  618. 

(hdiammo-,  formation  of  (L5b),  A., 
i,  332. 
Dipkenozy-tf^-enmylpkosphine 

(Michablib,  Rothe  and  Usteb),  A., 

i,  162. 
Diphenozydiethylami&e,       action      of 

hydrobromic  acid  on  (Gabriel  and 

Eschenbach),  a.,  i,  813. 
Bipkenozymalonio    aeid,    ethylic    salt 

(Bisohoff),  a.,  i,  267. 
Diphenoxyqninone,  dichloro-,  action  of 

sodium  ethylmercaptan  on  (Grinbley 

and  Sammis),  A.,  i,  403. 
Diphenyl,   from  nitrosoacctanilide   and 

benzene  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  242. 
DipkenylaoetoaoetiG  aeid,  ethylic  salt, 

its    ozime     and    copper     deriyatiye 

(Volhard),  a.,  i,  422. 
DiphenyUcetohydraiide,  and  Dinhenyl- 

acetohydraiidine  and  its  salts  (Finner 

and  GoBBL),  A.,  i,  639,  640. 
Diphenylacetophenone    {triphenyl- 

ethanone)  (Collet),  A.,  i,  73. 
Diphenylaeetylennrein  (Sfjll),  A.,  i,  67. 
IKphenylamine,  action  of  sodamide  on 
(Titherley),   T.,   466;    P.,  1897, 
45. 

chlorodtnitro-  [(NO,)j  :  CI :  NHPh  = 
4:6:8:1]  (NiETZKi  and  Souedler), 
A.,  i,  465. 

nitrodo-,  condensation  of,  with  phenyl- 
i8-naphthylamine     (Fischer     and 
Hepp),  a.,  i,  171. 
Biphanirl-o-aminobeniylcarbamide,  and 

Its  salts,  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriyatives 

(Paal  and  Mildenbrand),  A.,  i,  407. 
Dipli6nylb6nzenylainidin6,m-nitro-  (yon 

Pechmann  and  Hbikze),  A.,  i,  516. 
Diphanylbenian^Uiydraiidine   and    its 

acetyl  deriyatiye  (Enoelhardt),  A., 

i,  128. 
oa-Biphenylbeniylio     sulphide,      di-p- 

amino-  (Eippenbero),  A.,  i,  422. 
7-Diph6nyl-a-b6niylideneitaoo]ue    aeid 

and  its  salts  (Stobbb),  A.,  i,  192. 
2:8: 4-DiphenylbenxylpyraBolone    and 

its  methyl  deriyatiye  (Yolhard),  A., 

i,  423. 
8:5: 4-]>iph6nylb6niylpyraiolone. 

(WALTHERaudSCHICKLBR),  A.,  i,  526. 

Dij^henylbenBylinltama  and  its  potas- 
sium deriyatiye  (Fritsch),  A.,  i,  73. 

Piphenylbromallylena  and  its  dibromide 
(Hill  and  Dunlap),  A.,  i,  572. 

^-Dipheaylbutyrio  aeid  (Japp  and 
Lander),  T.,  156. 


7-Dipheiiylbatyzie  aeid  and  its   salt» 

(Hill  and  Dijnlap),  A.,  i,  572. 
i9Y-])iphenyl-7-batryolMtoiie        (Japp 

and  Lander),  T.,  156  ;  P.  1896, 109. 
Biphenylearbamida,    from  aniline  and 
ethylic  acetosnccinate  (Ruhkmann 
and  Hemmy),  T.,  331. 

formation    of    (Paal    and  Hildex- 
brand),  a.,  i,  407. 

action  of  tannin  on  (Conikck),  A.,, 
i,  570. 
Diphenylearbamida,  nitroso-,  behayionr 

towards  benzene    (Bambergbb),   A., 

i,  242. 
Diphenylearbamides,  a-  and  as-,  heat 

of    combustion    of   (Stohmank   and 

Haussman),  a.,  ii,  360. 
Biphenylerotolaetone  (Japp  and  Lan- 
der), T.,  136,  156  ;  P.,  1896,  107. 
7-Diphanylorotonie  aeid,  dtbromo-   and 

dichloTO'  and  their  salts  (Hill    and 

Dunlap),  A.,  i,  572. 
j87-Diphenylerotome     aeid,     a-eyano-,. 

ethylic  salt  of  (Riedbl),  A.,  i,  220. 
DiphenyloyanoYinylmatliylainine  (Wal- 

THER  and  Sohiokler),  A.,  i,  524. 
Diphenyleyanoylnylainine     (Waltheb. 

and  ScHiCKLER),  A.,  i,  524. 
Diphenyldlbeniylidenehydrotatruone, 

from  phenylbenzylidenehydrazone,  be- 
hayionr of,  towards  benzoic  and  acetic 

chlorides    (Minunni   and  Rap),   A., 

i,  40. 
DiphenyldikydroltitidiBaearboxylie 

aeids.  Se^  Di  phenyl  -2:6-  dimethyl - 

dihydropyridinecarboxylic  acids. 
a^-Dlphenyldihydrouoozaiole  (Clatts), 

A.,  i,  189. 
ajSDiphenyl-Ta-dihydTopTraiiaa    (Ein- 

BORN  and  Bull),  A.,  i,  847. 
8 : 5-DiphenyldihydrotriAiole    and     its 

diacetyl  derivatiye (Pinner),  A.,  i,687. 
1 :  S-DlphenyldiketodihydropyTaBoliBa- 

8-oarbozylie  aeid,  its  ethylic  salt  and 

two  isomeric  monozimes  (Schiff  and 

Bertini),  A.,i,  293. 
1 : 4-Dlphanyl-8  :  ddimetkyldihydropy- 

ridina-8  : 6-diearbezylie  aeid,  and  its 

ethylic  salt  (Lachowicz),  A.,  i,  118. 
Dipken^ldiaulphonediefhyUniina, 

diamine-  and  <2tnitro-,  and  their  salts- 

(Limpricht  and  Parow),  A.,  i,  222. 
Diphenyldiinlphonediethylene      ether, 

(imitro-  (Limpricht  and  Parow),  A.» 

i,  222. 
Diphenylene    bisulphide,     elinitro- 

(Qbnyresse),  a.,  i,  240. 
2f :  8'-]>iphen7leneiBdole      (Japp     and 

FiNDLAY),  T.,  1124 ;  P.,  1887,  170. 
5-l)^henyletluuie     {dibenayl),     chloio> 

<2znitro-    (Sudborough),     T.,     228 ;. 

P.,  1887,  20. 
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^Diphenylethane  {dibenzyl)t    o-dimtro- 

(Keissekt),  a.,  i,  418. 
tu-Blplienyletliane,     tetrcuihloTO',     di- 

chloroo^ibromo-  (BiLTz),  A.,  i,  578. 
tf-Diphenylethjlene.    See  StQbene. 
o^-Diphenylethylene,  (fichloro-  (Biltz), 

A.,  i,  635. 
IKplieiiyletlLylen^ditiilplione    «Itamino-, 

and  diTkitro-  (LiMPRiOHTandPABOw), 

A.,  i,  222. 
Diphenylfamarie      Mid      (Japf     and 

Lander),      T.,      142 ;    (Japf     and 

Murray),  T.,  162. 
DiphenylglyozMolei   chloro-  (Causse), 

A.,i,  548. 
oiS-Diphenyl-^-hexahydroqiiiiioxalina 

(EiNBORN  and  Bull),  A.,  i,  847. 
1 : 2-Diplienylimiiiobiaiolo.        See 

1 : 2-I)iphenyltriazole. 
BiphfinylimiaobiMolyl  mercaptan.    See 

1 : 2-Diphenyltriazole-5-raeTcaptan. 
Diphenlybninobiaiolylmetliylsiilphone. 

See  1  : 2-Diphenyltriazole-5-methyl- 

sulphone. 
8' :  4'-IHplie]iyliiniiio-8'-ph6nyltetra^ 

liTdroqninazoline.       See    2'-Anilino- 

8 -phenyl- 4'-phenyHmidodihydroqnin- 

azoline. 
DiphenyliminothiobUzoline.        See 

6-PhenylimiDo-2-phenylthiobiazoline. 
Diphenylindone,  reduction  of  (Dahl), 

A.,  i,  170. 
Diphenyliodininm  chloride,  preparation 
of  (Willoerodt),  a.,  i,  192. 

nitrate,  crystalline  form  of  (Notes  and 
Hapgood),  a.,  i,  48. 
Diphenylitaoonic  aeid,  ethylic  salt  of 

(Stobde),  a.,  i,  192. 
DiphenyliziBdihydrozytartarie        aeid 

(AnschUtz),  a.,  i,  269. 
Diphenylmaleie  aeid(JAPPand  Lander), 

T.,  132,  142;  P.,  1896,107. 
Ihphenylmaleie   anhydride   (Japp  and 

Murray),  T.,  152. 
Diphenylmaloiuiinide,   heat  of  combus- 
tion of  (Sto]IMAKN  and  Hausm ann), 

A.,  ii,  360. 
Diphenylmethane,    minimum     fi^ezins 
points  of  mixtures  of,  with  phenol 
(PATERNd  and  Ampol6),  A.,  li,  477. 

bromo<,  action  of  ethylic  sodio-aceto- 
acetate  on  (Henderson  and  Par- 
ker). T.,  676,  677  ;  P.,  1897,  119. 
Diphenylmethanylamidine  (Wheeler), 

A.,  i,  465. 
Diphenylmethylamine,  nitroso-,  hydro- 
chloride,  and  the  colouring   matters 

obtained  from  it,  by  action  of  dimethyl* 
m-aminophenol    and   of    gallic    acid 
(CLoftz),  A.,  i,  561. 
BiphenylmAthylaminefiilplioBie  a«id 
(Cloez),  a.,  i,  561. 


Diphenylmethylamiaefiilphonie  acid 

nitroso-,  and  the  colouring  matters  ob- 
tained from  it  by  action  of  dimethyl - 

«n-aminophenol    and    of   g^lic  acid 

(CloSz),  a.,  i,  561. 
/B-Biphanylmetliyl  ethyl  ketone,  and  its 

oxime  and  semicarbazone  (Henderson 

and  Parker),  T.,  677,  678  ;  P.,  1897^ 

120. 
1:8: 8-I>iphenylmethyleye2opeiitane 

(Japp  and  Murray),  T.,  158 ; 
1 : 4-]>iphenyl-4-methylthioaemicarb- 

aiide  (BuscH  and  RrDDER),  A.,  i,  848 , 
8 : 6-Diphenyl-l-/3-]iapthyltriaiele 

(Enoblhardt),  a.,  i,  128. 
8 : 5-DiphenyltMozaiole    (Glaus),     A., 

i,  190. 
4:5-I>iphenyli«oozaioloiii]iiide   and   its 

diacetyl    deriyative   (Waltheb    and 

SCHIOKLBR),  A.,  i,  528. 
1 :  S-Diphenylq/cZi^ntane       {diphmyU 

pentameihyUne)  (Japp  and  Lander), 

T.,  131 ;  P.,  1896,  107. 
Diphenyltf^ciopentanone      (Japp      and 

Lander),  T.,  181, 141 ;  P.,  1896, 107. 
Diphen^l^^Zopenteiumethyloie  aeid,  and 

its  silver  salt  and  oxime  (Japp  and 

Murray),  T..  151 ;  P.,  1896, 146. 
Biphenylphenylenediamine  (1),    forma- 
tion of,  in  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by 

benzene  (Birthklot),  A.,  i,  880. 
Biphenylphthalamide,  heat  of  combus- 
tion of  (Stohmann  and  Haussmann), 

A.,  ii,  860. 
8 : 6-I>iphenTlpiperidi]ie     (Paal      and 

Dbmslsr),  a.,  i,  487. 
/3-Diphenylpropioiiie  aeid  (Henderson 

and  Parker),  T.,  677. 
aT-Diphenylpropylio  alcohol  (Harries 

and  HObner),  A.,  i,  551. 
5t»-])iphenylpr3raiolone  (Enorr),  A.,  i^ 

64,  66. 
8:6-]>iphenylp3rridi]ie,  a-  and /3-<2tnitro-, 

and  a-<2iamino-  (Paal  and  Demblsr), 

A.,  i,  486. 
1 : 2-I>ipheiiyl-6-pyridoiie     (Seyerini), 

A.,  i,  57. 
1 :  S-Diphenylpyridopyridaiene.        See 

1 :  S-Diphenylquinolineazone. 
8 : 5-I>iphenylpyrroliiie*8:4-diearboxylie 

acid  and  its  ethylic   salt  (Knorr), 

A.,  i,  64,  66 ;  (Paal  and  Hartbl),  A. , 

i,  598. 
1 : 8-Diphenylquino11«eaione  and  salts 

(Jbitblbs),  a.,  i,  98. 
8" :  8-Diphenylqninezaline,     '  8-amino-, 
and  its  salts  and  acetyl  derivatiYe 
(Hinsbero),  a.,  i,  121. 

8-nitro-  (Hinsbbro),  A.,  i,  121. 
y:y«DiphenylqninoTaHne,l  ;8-d«anino- 

(Nibtzki    and     Haoknbaob),     A.. 

i,277. 
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Diphenyltetramiiiobenieae 

[(NH,), :  (NHPh),  =  1:8:4:6] 
(NiETZKi  and  Sghedleb),  A.,  i,  465. 

J>ipliea]rltetnioo]iloride,  condensation 
of,  with  ethylic  acetoacetate  (Wbdb- 
kind),  a.,  i,  448. 

JHphenyltetniole,  synthesia  of  (Wsde- 
kind),  a.,  i,  802. 

Diphenyltetraioline  (Pellizzabi),  A., 
i,  281. 
from     formophenylhydrazide     (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  469. 

^e^o-Diphenyltetraiolium-eliloride-ear- 
boxylio  aeid,  ethylic  salt  (Webb- 
kind),  1,  448. 

JMphanylthioearbamide,  action  of  citra- 
conic  acid  on  (Andbeabch),  A.,  i,  827. 

Diphenylthiohydaatoin-a-propionie  aeid 
(Andbeasch),  a.,  i,  827. 

lyiphenylthiophen,  preparation  of  (Bau- 
HANN  and  Fbomm),  A.,  i,  192. 

JHphenylthionrea,  action  of  tannin  on 
(Coninok),  a.,  i,  570. 

1 :  S-BiphenyltriasoU     and     its     salts 

(Marokwald  and  Bott),  A.,  i,  205. 

5-mercaptan,  its  salts  and  methiodide 

(Marokwald  and  Bott),  A.,  i,  205. 

l:6-]>ipheByl-l:2:4-triaiole,   and  its 
8-chloro-  derivative  and  their  salts 
(Clevb),  a.,  i,  178. 

1 : 9-]>iphenyltriaiole-5-methylsiilphone 
(Marokwald  and  Bott),  A.,  i,  205. 

Jhphenyl-o-TinTlbonioie  aoid  (V.  Meyer 
and  Weil),  A.,  1,  481. 

Diphthalylethaae,  and  its  potassium  de- 
rivative (Eaufmamn),  a.,  i,  245. 

IHphthalylethyleBe  (Eaufmanii),  A., 
i,  245. 

JHphtheria,  antitoxin  of  (Brobie),  A., 
u,  879. 

Dipieolinie  aeid.  See  Pyridine-2 : 6- 
dicarbozylic  acid. 

Dipiperidyl,  and  its  benzoyl  derivative 
and  salts  (Ahrens),  A.,  i,  869. 

Dipropioayl  {diethyl  diketane),  and  its 
osazone  and  diozime  (Filbti  and 
Ponzio),  a.,  i,  817. 

DipropioByl]iieiityl«Be(WEiL),  A.,i,  474. 

DipropyUeetamide  (Errera),  A.,  i,  19. 

Dipropylaminoaoetal,  hydrochloride, 
anrochloride,  and  methiodideof  (Stoeb- 
MER  and  Prall),  A.,  i,  458. 

SipropyUminoMetaldahyde,    hydro- 
chloride, anrochloride,    and   platino- 
chloride  and  semicarbazone  (Stokrmer 
and  Prall),  A.,  i,  458. 

JHpropylcyawxwtMnide,  action  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  on  (Errbb4  and 
BertA),  A.,i,  19. 

DipTopylethylamiBe.    See  Octvlamines. 

Dipropyl  ketone,  action  of  nitnc  add  on 
(Filbti  and  Ponzio),  A.,  i,  817. 


*'  Di-Mo-propylglyeol "     (Brauchbar;, 

A.,  i,  187. 
Bipropylmalononitrile,  and  its  redaction 

(Errera  and  Bbrt£;  Errera),  A., 

i,  19. 
2 : 4-I>i^tsopropylphenyl-6-methyl- 

oyanidine  (Flatow),  A.,  i,  686. 
2 : 6-Di-j>-iJopTopylpheByltetrmii]ia 

(CoLMAN),  A.«  i,  640. 
2 : 5-Di^tsopropylphenyltriaiole,     and 

its  hydrazo-derivative  (Colman),  A., 

i,  640. 
BipolTio  aeid,  oocnrrence  of,  in  CamUia-' 

ria  eancolar  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  680. 
a-Biqninolylqiiinoline    and    salts 

(Weidel),  a.,  i,  104. 
IHqaiiLoyltetrozime  (Nietzki  and 

Blumsnthal),  a.,  i,  218. 
Diquinoyltriozime    and   its   salts,    its 

anhydride  and  diacetate  (Nirtzki  and 

Blumenthal),  a.,  i,  218. 
Disuobenzeneapigenin,  the   properties 

of  (Perkin),  T.,808;  P.,  1S87,  54. 
Dispersion.    See  Photochemistry. 
Difsociation  and  decomposition  (Har- 
oouRT),  T.,  597. 

of  hydrates,  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
ether  (Bodtker),  A.,  ii,  867. 

of  hydrogen  selenide  (P^labon),  A., 
ii,  251. 
Distillation,  isothermal,  pressure  differ- 
ences prodaced   by   (Rbinqakuii), 
A.,  ii,  202. 

appaiatns   for   antomatic  steam 
(Mattmews),  T.,  818  ;  P.,  IWT,  18. 

fractional,  of  yolatile  liquids,  appar- 
atus for  (Young  and  Thomas),  T., 
440  ;  P.,  1897,  58. 
DithienyletiuuLe  audits  chloro-,  <<ichloro- 

and  bromo-derivatives  (Nahxs),  A., 

i,  604. 
Dithienylethylene,  and  its  chloro<4eriva- 

tive,    and   (2tbromide   (Nahks),   A., 

i,  608. 
o-Dithienylethyl  metliyl  ketone,  and  its 

hydrazone  (Nahkb),  A.,  i,  603. 
Dithienylheptane  (Nahkb),  A.,  i,  604. 
Dithienylpropane  (Nahkb),  A.,  i,  602, 

604. 
Dithienyl-m-tolylmathaBe  (Nahkb),  A., 

i,  604. 
Dithioearbozylio  acids  and  their  salts, 

clectrolysiB  of  (Son all).  A.,  i,  817. 
Dithionyldiphenylene  (Qbnyrbsse),  A., 

i,  240. 
DitJiioBylethylenediamiae      and      Bi- 

thiobyltrimethylenodiamina 

(MicHAELiB     and    Grabntz),     A.. 

i,  896. 
Di-o-tolylearbamide,  and  di-ii-tolylearb- 

amida,  preparation  of  (Qubnda),  A., 

i,  144. 
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SitolylenMUiidplione  (Gentresss),  A., 

1,240. 
DitolyUnie    bisulphide     (Oekyrbsse), 

A.,  i,  240. 
J>i-a-tol7leth7le]iedi8iilplLoae  (Tboeqbr 

and  Tetzner),  A.,  i,  224. 
ntolylimide  (Seyberth),  A.,  i,  68. 
JM-j^-tolylmetlienylaiiiidiiLe  (Wheeler), 

A.,  i,  466. 
n-Di-m^tolylpiperaiine   (Francis),   T., 

426,  427. 
iM-0'toWlprop7lenedifiaplLO]ie(TROEOER 

and  TETZNER),  A.,  i,  224. 
l>i-o-tol7ltrimetlL7leaediMiaplLone(TROE- 

OER  and  Tetzner),  A.,  ii,  224. 
Ditriaiole  (Rinman),  A.,  i,  444. 
if^-Biyalerylbeiuylie    cyanide,    o-cyano- 

(Lehmkuhl),  a.,  i,  878. 
DiTaleryUneiitylene     (Weil),     A., 

i,  474. 
DlTarieatie  acid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
JMTidiTl,  composition  and  dyeing  pro- 
perties  of  (Perkin),  T.,  1187;  P., 

1897,  170. 
Dizylophosphonio  -acid   and  its   silver 

salt  (MiCHABLis,  Roths  and  Ubter), 

A.,  i,  162. 
Dizylyloarbamidet    [Me,:NHsl  :4:2 

and  1:2:4]  (Cazenextyb  and  Morsau), 

A.,  i,  619. 
IM-1 : 8 :  ^hzylylie  etliylenie  ether 

(SCHR&DBR),  A.,  i,  29. 
Bodeeane  from  Pennsylyanian  petroleom, 

and    the   action   of    chlorine   on    it 

(Mabert),  a.,  i,  460. 
Dodeeyleae    [iributyleTu)    and    iao-tri- 

butylene  (Kondakoff),  A.,  i,  210. 
Soloinite   from    Sweden,    alteration  to 

serpentine  (Sjogren),  A.,  ii,  826. 
Dolomitie  marble  from  Maryland  (Buck), 

A.,  ii,  825. 
Doantdinha,  alkaloid  from  (Santbsson), 

A.,  i,  886. 
Draeoalbaa  and   its  acetyl,  triamino-, 

and  trinitro-deriTativee  (Dieterich), 

A.,  i,  92. 
Draeoreiea  (Dieterich),  A.,  i,  92. 
DracoresiaotaaBol   and    its   salts   and 

acetyl     and    potassiam     derivatives 

(Dieterich),  A.,  i,  92. 
Dragoa'i  blood  from  Daemotwrops  draco, 

constitaents    of    (Dieterich),    A., 

],  92. 
i>ndnage     water.      See     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Dryiag  and  filtering  substances  out  of 

contact  with  air,  apparatus  for  (Tab- 

8ILLT),  A.,  ii,  170. 
JKOeltol,  boiling  point  of  (Dtbs),  A., 

i,  287. 
iK^-Baleitol  {rhamnote),  cause  of  multi- 
rotation  of  (Tanret),  a.,  i,  892. 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii. 


wo-Duloitol  (rhamnoae),  influence  of,  as  a 
food,  in  health  and  in  diabetes 
(LiNDEiiAMN  and  Mat),  A.,  ii,  112. 

various  hydrazones  of  (Alberda  van 
Ekenstein  and  Lobry  de  Brutn), 
A.,  i,  141. 

estimation    of,   by  means   of  iodine 
(Romijn),  a.,  i,  466. 
BuBg.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Ihireae  (1:2:4  : 5  •  tetramethylbenzene), 

preparation  of  (Meter  and  Wohler), 

A.,  i,  65. 
iffo-Ihureae  (1:8:4: 6-Utreunethylbenzene), 

diuitTO'  (Mabert),  A.,  i,  451. 
c-Ihurene.    See  Prehnitene. 
Dureaeearbozylio  aeid,  and  its  methylic 

salt    (Meter    and    W^hlsr),    A., 

i,  55. 
e-Dureaearbozylie  aeid,  its  ethylic  salt 

and  amide  (Meter  and  Molz),  A., 

i.  476. 
Durylio  aoid.    See  ^r-Cuminic  acid. 
Dust  which  fell  in  Austria-Hungary  in 

February,  1896  (John),  A.,  ii,  108. 
Dyo9pyro8  kaki,  function  of  tannin  in 

fruit  of  (Qerbrr),  A.,  ii,  461. 
Dyserasite,  alteration  product  of,  from 

Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.  (Pittman),  A., 

ii,  102. 


Earths  from  monazite  sands  (SchIjtzen- 

berger  and  Boudoitard),  A.,  ii,  817  ; 

(Urbain   and   Budischorskt),    A., 

ii,  898. 

Segoniae,  solubility  of,  in  various  media 

(DE  Coninck),  a.,  i,  544. 
Sdiagtonite    from    Sweden   (Norden- 
SKIOLD),  A.,  ii,  828 ;  (Lindsteom), 
A.,  ii,  607. 
Sgg-ialbuBkiB.    See  albumin. 
Sgn,  preaence  of  bacteria  in  new  laid 
(Nuttall  and   Thibrfeldsr),    A., 
ii,  670. 
Blaitieity,  adiabatic,  of  ether  (Perman, 
Ramsat  and  Rose-Innes),  A.,  ii,  250. 
Blastia,    decomposition  of,    by    micro- 
organisms (Zoja),  a.,  ii,  679. 
Electrochemistry  : — 
Aeeamulaton,  internal  resistance    of 
(Haaon),  a.,  ii,  898. 
theory  of  (Liebenoff),  A.,  ii,  289, 
894  ;  (Elbs),  a.,  ii,  800 ;  (LoEB), 
A.,  ii,  889,  800. 
Cells,  internal  resistance  of  (Haaon), 

A.,  u,  898. 
Cell,  standard  cadmium  (Jaeoer  and 
Wachsmuth),  a.,  ii,  86. 
carbon    |  CuCl,  |  CuCl  |     oarbon 
(Andreas),  A.,  ii,  585. 

53 
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Electrochbmistbt  : — 
Cell,  with  carbon  and  lead  i>eroxide  elec- 
trodes  in  sulphuric  acid  (Ooshk), 
A.,  ii,  241. 

gas,  containing  coal-gas  and  air, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  or  chlorine, 
chlorine  and  snlphorous  anhydride 
(AiTDRSAs),  A.,  ii,  636. 
Conduotiyityy  increased,  caused  by 
chemical  action  of  light  (Gibson), 
A.,  ii,  487. 

of  gases,  nature  of  the  (Wiedbhann 
and  Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  636. 

of  solid  substances  (Fbitsoh),  A., 
ii,801. 

of  carbon  (Cbllibe),  A.,  ii,  638. 

of  aqueous  solutions  for  large  cur- 
rents of  brief  duration  (Richards 
and  Trowbridqb),  A.,  ii,  489. 

of  solutions,  connection  of  freezing 
point  and  (Cromptom),  T.,  942  ; 
P.,  1W7,  110. 

of  solutions,  effect  of  Rontgen  rays 
on  the  (Hbmftimkb),  A.,  ii,  130. 

of  solutions  of  organic  acids  and  their 
chemical  constitution  (Sztszkow- 
bxi),  a.,  ii,  810. 

of  aquaous  solutions  of  alums 
(Jones  and  Mackat),  A.,  ii,  396. 

of  solutions  of  the  cobalt  bases 
(Werner  and  Miolati),  A., 
ii,  100  ;  (Petersen),  A.,  ii,  302. 

of  solutions  of  cupric  chloride 
(Ley),  a.,  ii,  261. 

of  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions 
of  diethylammonium  chloride 
(Walker  and  Hambly),  T.,  61 ; 
P.,  1898,  246. 

of  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  at 
low  temperatures  (Dorn  and 
VaLLMER),  A.,  ii,  301. 

of  solutions  of  3-naphthol  picrate 
and  picric  acid  (Kuriloff),  A., 
ii,  897. 

of  solutions  of  nitramide  (Baur), 
A.,  ii,  868. 

of  solutions  of  nitrocarbamide, 
nitrourethane,  amidotetrajsole, 
benzenesulphonitramine  and  their 
sodium  salts  (Baitr),  A.,  ii,  646. 

molecular,  of  solutions  of  rubidium 
and  cflesium  chlorides  (Bolt- 
wood),  A.,  ii,  240. 

of  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric, 
and  oxalic  Mdds  in  normal  solu- 
tions (Loomis),  a.,  ii,  801. 

of  pure  methylic  alcohol  (Car^ 
bara),  a.,  ii,  478. 

of  solutions  of  salts  and  adds  in 
methylic  alcohol  (Zelinbkt  and 
Krapiwik),  a.,  ii,  6. 


Elegtroohemistbt  : — 

ConduetiTit^  of  solutions  of  salts  io 

methylic,  etliylio,  amy  lie  alcohols, 

acetone,aeeticacid,  ether,  water,aDd 

glycerol  (Cattanro),  A.,  ii,  687. 

of  solutions  of  water  in  formic  acid 
(NotAk),  a.,  u,  636. 

of  solutions  of  water  in  formic, 
acetic,  and  trichloracetic  adds 
(Wbetham),  a.,  ii,  646. 

See  also  Electrical  Resistance. 
Cvmnt,  distribution  of,  among  the 

ions  in  a  solution    (y.    Stackel- 

BERO),  A.,  ii,  471. 
Dialeetrio    constant,    connection    of 
molecular  Tolume  and  (Traitbe), 
A.,  ii,  86. 

dissociating  power,  and  molecular 
association  (Crompton),  T.,  948; 
P.,  1897, 110. 

and  dissociating  powers  of  liquids 
(Whetham),  a.,  ii,  646. 

of  ice  and  alcohol  at  low  tempera- 
tures (Dewar  and  Fleiuno),  A., 
ii,476. 

of  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium 
chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  copper 
sulphate,  and  mannitoboric  add 
(Smale),  a.,  ii,  367. 

of  toluene,  ether,  acetone,  amylic 
and  ethylic  alcohols  at  low  tem- 
peratures (Abboo),  a.,  ii,  240. 

methods  of  measuring  the  (Drud^, 
A.,  ii,  438. 
Bloctrie  diseharye,  silent,  action  on 
mixtures  of  bensene  or  carbon 
bisulphide  with  aison  or  helium 
(Bebthelot),  a.,  ii,  209. 

silent,  action  of  the,  on  pure  chlorine 
(Shbnstone),  T.,  486 ;  P.,1897, 3. 

silent,  chemicalsynthesisbyaidof  the 
(Losanitsch  and  Joyitsobitbch), 
A.,  i,  179. 

sUent,  influence  of,  on  the  absorption 
of  nitrogen  bv  bensene,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  thiophen,  and  of 
argon  by  benzene  (Bebthblot), 
A.,  i,  380. 
Bleetrie.  See  also  Electrical  and  Elee- 

trolytic. 
Xleetrieal  eonyeetion  of  dissolved  edK« 

loids(PiOTON  and  Lindsb),  T.,  668. 
Sleetrieal  ftunaee  for  heating  glasB 

apparatus  (Shbnbtonb),  T.,   478; 

P.,  1897,  8. 
Xlietrieal  oseillatioBS,  anomalooa  ab- 
sorption and  dispersion  of,  con- 
nection of  chemical  constitution 
and  (Dbudb),  A.,  ii,  808,  488» 
687. 

chemical  action  of  (db  HaMPTODiBX 
A.,  ii  808,  478. 
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Elsotaoohbmistbt  ^~ 
BlMtiieal  refifltaiioe  of  bismuth  at 

low    temperatoies    (Dbwab   and 

Fleming),  A.,  ii,  240. 
of  bismuth,  zinc,  iron,  and  nickel  at 

low  temperaturos  and  in  magnetic 

fields  (Dbwak  and  Flbmino),  A., 

ii,  474. 
of    mercury   at   low    temperatures 

(Dbwab     and     Flbmikq),     A., 

ii,  289. 
Bl6«trioal.  See  ako  Electric  and  Elec- 
trolytic 
Bleetroehemioal  equiTalents  of  sUrer, 
mercury,  and  cadmium  (Habdik), 
A.,  ii,  488. 
Eleetrodes    mercury    droppin^^    be- 

hariour  of  (Tatlob),  A.,  ii,  181. 
peroxide  (Towbb),  A.,  ii,  4;  (Smith), 

A.,  ii,  5. 
Bleetroyils,  resistance  of  electrolytes 

undergoing  (Haaon),  A.,  ii,  898. 
use  of  porous  carbon  cylinders  in 

(L6b),  a.,  ii,  686. 
of  water  (Sokoloff),  A.,  ii,  200. 
of  water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 

(Ratlbioh),  T.,  181 ;  P.,  1«97, 

17. 
of  aqueous  solutions,  electromotive 

force  reauired  for  the  (Nbbmst), 

A.,  ii,  894. 
of  solutions  containing  two  metals 

(Nbbmst)  A.,  ii,  866. 
of  solutions  of  acetates  (Elbs  ;  LdB), 

A.,  ii,  800. 
of      copper      suluhate      solutions 

(Fobbstbb    and    Sbidbl),    A., 

ii,  ll41 ;  (Majobana),  A.,  ii,  560. 
of  ferrous  ammonium  chloride  solu- 
tions (HiOKS  and  O'Shba),  A., 

ii,  874. 
of  solutions  of  potassium  carbonate 

(Constam    and    Hakbbn),    A., 

U,  550. 
of  solution  of  pyridine  (Pinoubbohn), 

A.,  i,  542. 
of  solutions  of  pyridine  and  quino- 

line  deriratiyes   (Ahbxns),    A., 

i,  868. 
SiMtiolytie   beliATiour  of  solutions 
in  metkylio  alcohol  (Cabbaba),  A., 
ii,  200. 
XlMtrol jtie  eellt  for  Uboratory  experi- 
ments (FvCHs),  A.,  ii,  585. 
SlMtrolytlB   eondnetiTity,   measure- 
meat  of,  with  eonstant  eursents 

(MAUi9TB5M),  A.,  ii,  802. 
of  dimethylriolurie  aeid  and  iso- 

nitrosodiket<^Tdrindene      (Mao- 

NANINI),  A.,  ii,  14. 
of  solutions  of  f«rric  chloride  (Good- 
win), A.,  ii,  16* 


Electbochemistbt  :— 
Bleetrolytio    oonduotiTity  <^    hypo- 
nitrous  acid(HANTZS0H  and  Kauf- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  26. 

of  solutions  of  sodium  borates  and 
polyvalent  alcohols  (  Kahlbkbbbo 
and  SoHBEiNEB),  A.,  ii,  81. 
Eleotrolytio  dissoeiation  (Cbomftok), 
T.,  941  ;  P.,  1«97.  110. 

at  0°  (Wiij)Bbmakn),  A.,  ii,  11. 

and  optical  activity  (Cbompton),  T., 
946;  P.,  1897,  111. 

and  heats  of  neutralisation  of  acids 
and  bases  (Cbompton),  T.,  951 ; 
P.,  1897,  111. 

connection  of,  with  the  degree  of 
polymerisation  of  the  solvent 
(Dutoit  and  Aston), A.,  ii,  546. 

influence  of,  on  solubility  (Foes), 
A.,  ii,  481. 

in  acetone  solution  (Carbaba),  A., 
ii,  471. 

of  acids,  influence  of  temperature  on 
the  (Eulbb),  a.,  ii,  88. 

of  acid  salts  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  5. 

of  water  dissolved  in  methylic 
alcohol  (Cabbara),  A.,  ii,  478. 

coefficient,   variation  of,  with  the 
temperature  (Milnbr),  A. ,  ii,  442 ; 
(Baitr),  A.,ii,  546. 
Ueetrolytie   operations,   membranes 

for  (OcHs),  A.,  ii,  248. 
EleetrDlytlo  preparation  of  thallium 

(Foeebtbb),  a.,  ii,  558. 
Eleetrolytie  solution  and  deposition  of 

carbon  (Cobhn),  A.,  ii,  241. 
Eleetromotiye    force    developd    by 
compressing  silver  salts  between 
silver  and  platinum  (Mybbb  and 
Bravn),  a.,  ii,  547. 

and  partition  equilibrium  (Luisxb), 
A.,  ii,  240;  (Buchbbbb),  A., 
ii,  858. 

required  for  the  separation  of  differ- 
ent ions  from  aqueous  solution 
(Nbrnst),  a.,  ii,  895. 

required  to  decompose  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (RiOHABZ),  A.,  ii,  549. 

of  cells  in  which  insoluble  mercury 
compounds     are     formed 
(BuaABBEXT),  A.,  ii,  807. 

of  the  combination   Na  |  HCl  |  Pt 
(DOBN  and  YdLLMBB),  A.,  ii,  801. 
Galyanie  elsmeats.    See  Ctells. 
Photo-eleetrie  phenomena  and  photo- 
graphic   prooesses    (Lugoin),    A., 

5,  470. 
Polarisation,  capacity  of  (CtoBDON), 

A.,  ii,  857. 
Potential  differenca  between  metals 
and   eleetrolytes  (Tatlob),   A., 
ii,  181;  (Wixdxbvbo),  A»  ii,  200. 

68—2 
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Electrochemistry  :— 
Potential  difference  between  eolations 
(LovilN),  A.,  ii,  4. 
dae    to    graTitational  action  in    a 
galvanic  cell  (Gk)RE},  A.,  ii,  438. 
Thenno-eleetric    properties    of    tin, 
lead,    bismuth  and   mercury   near 
their  melting  points  (Burnie),  A., 
ii,  489. 
Yoltaie  oelL     See  Cell. 
Electmm  from  Mexico  (Landers),   A., 

ii,  559. 
Elements  discovered   daring   the    past 
quarter  of  a  century  (Winkler),  A., 
u,  138. 
atomic   motion    and    genesis    of   the 

(Flawitzkt),  a.,  ii,  98. 
regularities  in  the  atomic  weights  of 

the  (Delafny),  A.,  ii,  93. 
relations  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  (Ryobero;    Lorenz),   A., 
ii,  899. 
metallic,     connection    between     the 
equivalent  weights  and  the  specific 
refractions  of  the  (Gladstone),  A., 
ii,  287. 
gaseous,  specific  heat  of  the  (Berth B- 

lot),  a.,  ii,  200. 
connection  between  the  heats  of  fusion, 
densities,  and  melting  points  of  the 
(Crompton),  T.,    982;    P.,   1897, 
110. 
classification  of  the  (Boi  taudran), 
A.,  ii,  205. 
Elementary  analysis.    See  Analysis. 
Eliasite,  spectrum  of  gas  from  (Lock- 

yer),  a.,  ii,  298. 
Ellagio  aeid,  occurrence  of,  in  various 
tanning  materials,   and   dyeing  pro- 
perties of  (Perkin),  T.,  1187;   P., 
1897,  170. 
Ellagitannie    acid,    occurrence   of,    in 
various  tanning  materials  (Perkin), 
T.,  1187. 
Emery,  relation  to  bauxite,  and  origin 

(Liebrich),  a.,  ii,  104. 
Emetine,  the  amount  of,  in  ipecacuanha 
from  different  sources  (Paul  and 
Cownlby),  a.,  ii,  279. 
constitution  of,    and    the    action  of 
potassium  permanganate  on  (Kunz 
KRAX78B),  A.,  i,  498. 
detection     of     (Jaworowski),     A., 
ii,  610. 
£mulsin»    action   of,    on  monobutyrin 

(Teller),  A.,  ii,  274. 
Enamels    containing   boric    acid,    pro- 
perties of  (Grenvt),  a.,  ii,  141. 
Enaatiomorphism  (Pops  and  Kipping), 
P.,  1896,  249. 
of  optically  acttve  crystals  (Pope  aod 
KiPPiNO),  P.,  1896  249 


Energy,  molecular  and  Entropy,  mole- 
cuUr  of  subetances  in  corresponding 
states  (Barker),  A.,  ii,  17. 
Enstatite,  alteration  to  talc  (Smytb), 

A.,  ii,  106. 
Eniyme,   light  producing,    in   animals 

and  plants  (Dubois),  A.,  ii,  112. 
fat-splitting,  in  blood  (Hanriot),  A., 

ii,  149. 
of  barley  which   dissolves  cell  waUs 

(Reinitzer),  a.,  ii,  882. 
Eaayme-action,  influence  of  certain  sub- 
stances on  (Morris),  A.,  ii,  184. 
Eaaymes,     action      of,      on     starches 

(Stone),  A.,  ii,  462. 
the  detection    of  (Beybrikck),   A., 

ii,  188. 
Ensymes.    See  also  :— 
Diastase. 
Emulsin. 
Glucase. 
Granulase. 
Laccase. 
Lipase. 
Luciferase. 
Maltese. 
Oenoxydase. 
Oxydases. 
Pancreatin. 
Ptyalin. 
Taikadiastase. 
Tyrosinase. 
Zymase. 
Epiohlorhydrin,  action  of,  on  trimethyl- 
amine  and  on  pyridine  (Hartm ann), 
A.,  i,  816. 
Epidote  from  the  Austrian  Alps  (Wein- 

schenk),  a.,  ii,  106. 
from  Sardinia  (Loyisato),  A.,  ii,  414. 
constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  51. 
artificial  (Doelter),  A.,  ii,  829. 
fusion  products   of  (Doelter),   A.» 

ii,  829. 

EpsoBiite,     spectroscopic     analysis     of 

(Hartley  and  Raxaob),  T.,  650 ;  P., 

1997,  47. 

Equilibria  attained  in  the  reactions  of 

gaseous  hvdrogen  chloride  and  copper 

or  lead  sulphates  (Colson),  A.,ii,  218. 

Equilibrium  between  metallic  mixtures 

and      solutions      of      electrolytes 

(Nernst),  a.,  ii,  866. 
between   solid   and   liquid   solutions 

(Fook),  ii,  480. 
between  hydrogen,  iodine,  and  hydr- 

iodic  acid  (Bodenbtein),  A.,  ii,  252. 
between  picric  acid,  3-naphthol,  and 

3-naphthol  picrate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion (Kubiloff),  a.,  ii,  897. 
between  silver  amalmn  and  solutions 

of  merourous   and   silver   nitrates 

(Ooo),  a.,  ii,  866. 
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Xqnilibrinm  between  sodium  sulphate, 
sulphuric  acid,  sodium  chloride,  and 
gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  (Colson), 
A.,  ii,  211. 

in  aqueous  solutions  of  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric, and  hypochlorouB  acids 
(Jakowkin),  a.,  ii,  246. 

in  systems  of  three  substances  with 
two  liquid  phases  (Scbbbine- 
MAKERS),  A.,  ii,  483. 

in  systems  containing  hydrated  salts 
and  water  (Metebhoffer),  A., 
ii,  442. 

in  the  system  ;  water,  sodium  chloride, 
ethylene  cyanide  (Schrsine- 
MAKERS),  A.,  ii,  483. 

false,  in  the  formation  and  dissociation 
of  hydrogen  selenide  (P^labon),  A., 
ii,  261. 

labile,  of  salt  solutions  (Bl&mke),  A., 
ii,  14. 

metastable  and  labile  (Ostwald),  A., 
ii,  309. 
Equilibrium  of  partition  and  electro- 
motive force  (Luther),  A.,  ii,  240  ; 
(Buohbrer),  a.,  ii,  358. 

of  chlorine  dissolved  in  water  and 
carbon  tetrachloride  (Jakowkin), 
A.,  ii,  246. 

of  nitric  acid  dissolved  in  ether  and 
water  or  aqueous  solutions  of  ni- 
trates (Tanret),  a.,  ii,  255. 

of  phosphoric  acid  between  ether  and 
water  (Bebthblot  and  AndbA),  A., 
ii,  10. 

of  triphenylrosanilino  between  benzene 

a'ld  acetic  acid(TAMM  Ann),  A. ,  ii,  365. 

Equilibrium,   Chemical.    See   Affinity, 

Chemical. 
Squisetaeeas.    See  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. 
Squiyalents  of  the  metallic  elements, 
connection  between  the  specific  re- 
fractions and  the  (Gladstone),  A., 
ii,  237. 

of  acids  and  bases,    thermocheroical 
method  of  determiniog(BERTHELOT), 
A.,  ii,  201. 
Erbium,   separation  of,   from  monazite 

(Dkossbach),  a.,  ii,  38. 
Erythritol,  action  of  acidified  potassium 

permanganate  on  (Perdrix),  A.,  i,  178. 
ExTthrodeztrin,  and  its  iodine  compound, 

precipitation    of,    by    certain      salts 

(YOUNO),  A.,  i,  235,  236. 
Erythrophleie    aeid    (Harnack),    A., 

1, 176. 
ErythrophleiBe  and  its  salts,  properties 

of  (Habnack),  a.,  i,  176. 
Erjthroreiinotaimol,     properties     and 

acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  of  (Hil- 

debrand),  a.,  i,  228. 


Eserine     (physostigmerine)^    action    of 

nitric  acid  on  (Silya),  A.,  i,  583. 
Essenoes,    estimation   of     alcohol    in, 

(Hefelmann),  a.,  ii,  605. 
Eftragole  (p-ineth4>xyallylbenzene),  from 
basil  oil  (Dupont  and  Guerlain), 
a.,  i,  429. 
from  bitter  fennel  oil  (Tabdt),  A., 
i,  578. 
Ethaldehyde.    See  Acetaldehyde. 
Ethane,  preparation  of  (Sabatier  and 
Sendebenb),  a.,  i,  545. 
preparation    of    pure;    critical    data 
of,  and  of  mixtures  with  acetylene 
(Kuenen),  a.,  ii,  544. 
Ethane,  JieoeachloT'  (Bbochet),  A.,  i,  4. 
action   of    magnesium  nitride    on 
(Snape),  T.,  527  ;  P.,  1897,  50. 
nitro-,  electrolytic  conductivity  of  salts 
dissolved  in  (Dutoit  and  Aston), 
A.,  ii,  547. 
dinitTO;  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  ethyl  isobutyl  ketone  (Fileti  and 
Ponzio),  a.,  i,  317. 
Ethanolamine.     See    Ethylic    alcohol, 

amino-. 
Ethasonio  aeid  (Schixltzb),  A.,  i,  40. 
Ethenyldianthranilio  aeid  and  its  anhy- 
dride ( Row  ALSKi  and  Niembnto  wsk  i  ), 
A.,  i,  416. 
Ethenyl-di-m-homoanthranilio     acid 
anhydride,  amide  of,  and  a  compound 
obtained  from,  by  boiling  with  caustic 
soda,  and  its  phenylhydrazone  (Kow- 
AL8KI     and     Niementowski),    A., 
i,  416. 
Ether,  C«HioO„  from  glycerol  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  action  of  bromine 
on    it,    and    its    compound    with 
mercuric    chloride    (Stoehb),    A., 
i,  262. 
CgH^'OEt,  from  alcoholic  potash  and 
3-dimethyltrimethylenic  dibromide 
(Ipatieff),  a.,  i,  233. 
Ether.     See  Ethylic  Ether. 
Ethereal  oili.    See  Oils. 
Ethereal  salts,  formation  of,  in  green 
malt  (LiNDNEB),  A.,  ii,  459. 
physiological  action  of  (Yogel),  A., 
U,  419. 
Ethereal  sulphates  of  urine,  action  of 

drugs  on  (Mossb),  A.,  ii,  379. 
Etherifloation     (Weoscheider),     A., 
i.  55. 
direct,    velocity    of    (Donnan),    A., 
ii,  15. 
Ethers.     See : — 
Acetobenzimidoethylic  ether. 
Acetobenzimidomethylic  ether. 
Acetophenone  o-diethylic  ether. 
iM-Acetophenone  ethylic  ether. 
Allylic  ether. 
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Xthws.    See  :— 
Anetholl. 
Anieoil. 

ADiByldihydroresoreinol. 
Apigenin  diethylic  ether. 
Apigenin  dimethylic  ether. 
Benzeneazophenetoil. 
Bensimidoethylic  ether. 
Benzimidomethylic  ether. 
Benzophenone  o-diethylic  ether. 
Benzophenone  o-dimethylic  ether. 
Bensoylbenzimidoethylic  ether. 
Benzoylmethyl    m-    and    p-   tolylic 

ethers. 
Benzoylpyrogallol  dimethylic  ether. 
Benzovlpyrogallol  trimethylic  ether. 
Benzylic  eth^lio  ether. 
p-BatenylaniBoiL 
Oamphoroxime  ethers. 
Ghrysin  monomethylio  other. 
^-Camenoxy&cetaL 
a-Diethoxyqainoneoxime     ethylic 

ether. 
DiethvUc  mothylenio  ether. 
Dihydrozyphenylic  ether. 
DimethoxyflaTone. 
Dimethoxyquinonedimethylhemi- 

acetaL 
Diphenyldisalphonediethylenic  ether. 
Di-1 : 8  : 4-xylylic  ethylenio  ether. 
Estragole. 
4-£thoxy.2 :  S-dimethylbenzylic 

methylic  ether. 
Ethylic  bromallylic  ether. 
Ethylic  ifobntyhc  ether. 
Ethylic  ether. 
Ethylic  heptylic  ether. 
Ethylic  propylic  ether. 
Ethylphenoxyacetal. 
Ethylpyriphlorone  diethylic  ether. 
iso-Eugenol. 

Euxanthone  diethylic  ether. 
Hydroxy  laminotrihydroxybntane 

methylic  ether. 
Hydroxymethoxyflavone. 
Hydroxymethox^styrene. 
Luteolin  triethylic  ether. 
4-Methoxy-2 : 5-dimethylbeiizylic, 

ethylic,  and  methylic  ethers. 
m-MethoxyflaTone. 
Methoxyhydroxy-3-phenylooamarin. 
Methoxytoluene. 
Methylchavicol. 
Methylene  catechol  ether. 
Methylene  diethoxide. 
Methylic  allylic  ether. 
Methylic  ether. 
Naphthol  ethyl  ethers. 
Kaphthoxyaeetals. 
i8-Naphthylic  o-tolylic  ether. 
Orcinol  methvlic  ether. 
Orcinoloxime  methylic  ether. 


Sthers.    See  :— 
p-Oxalamidoaniaoil. 
l»-Oxal»midophenetoil. 
Oxaldi-p-diamidodianisoiL 
^-wo-PentenylaoJAoil. 
FeonoL 

p-Phenetidine. 

O'PhenetidinoanisyldihydroresorcinoL 
Fhenetoil. 
Phenetolazophenol. 
Phenolphthaloin  dimethylic  ether. 
Phenylamylic  oxide. 
Phenylbenzoin  ethylic  ether. 
Phenyldihydroresorcinol  benzyUc 

ether. 
Phenyldihydroresorcylic  acid,  ethylic 

and  methylic  salts  of,  ethyUe  and 

methylic  ethers. 
Phenyldihydroresorcylonitrile  methylic 

edier. 
Phenylic  ether, 
Phenylic  1:8: 4-xylylic  ethylenic 

ether. 
Phenylmethyldihydroresoreylonitrile, 

methylic  ether. 
Phenylsnlphone-ethylic   alcohol, 

ethylic  ether. 
Phenylsulphone^thyUc  alcohol,  nitro-, 


methylic  ether. 
Phloroglacinol    diethylic  and 


tri- 


ethylic ethers. 
Pjrogallol  dimethylic  and  trimethylic 

ethers. 
Kesorcinol  diethylic  and   dimethylic 

ethers. 
Rhamnasin  methylic  ether. 
wo-Safrole. 
Tetranisoilethylene. 
Tetraphenetoilethane. 
Tetraphenetoilethylene. 
Thebenol  methylic  ether. 
|i-Tolylic  ethylic  ether. 
l»-TolyIoxTacetal. 

Trimethyiresorcinol  dimethylic  ether. 
Veratrole. 
o-Xylenoxyacetal. 
1:8: 4-Xylenoxyethylic  ether, 
lylic  ethylic  ether. 


1:8: 4-Xylylio  methylic  ethylenic 
ether. 
Ethoxide,    alomininm   (HiLLnn     and 

Crooksb),  a.,  i,  286. 
a-Ethoxyaerylic  aoid  and  its  ethylic  salt 

(Claisbn),  a.,  i,  188. 
/S-Ethozyamenylbeniene,       a-o-dloy&n- 

(Lbhmkuhl),  a.,  i,  878. 
o-Ethoxyaraehidic  aeid  and  its  ethylic 

salt(BA0ZKW8Ki),  A.,  i,  11. 
Ethoxyaiobenienedisalphonifi  aeid,  pre- 
paration of  (Paul),  A.,  i,  182. 
m-Bthoxybensoic    acid,    ethyUo     salt 

(Fbitsoh),  a.,  i,  668. 
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l^-Xihoxybeuoio  acid  {anitie  tteid), 
dimttO'^  and  its  sodium  and  ethyiic 
salts,  coloured  compounds  obtained  by 
action  of  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide  on 
(Jaoksok  and  Ittneb),  A.,  i,  382, 
888. 
S-Ethozy^rtbhlorometliylpkth&lide 

{Fritsoh),  a.,  i,  569. 
4-Et]Loz7-8:6-di]netliylbensylio  methylie 
ether,    3:6-<£ibrom-    (Auwers    and 
Baum),  a.,  i,  84. 
S-Sihoxy-l :  6-dipheayltriaiole,  m-nitro- 
and  p-nitro-  (Youno  and  Annable), 
T.,  210;  P.,  1896,  246. 
iS-Ethozyhexenylbeniene,    o-a-dicyano- 

(LsHMKrHL),  A.,  i,  878. 
Ethoxymethyleneacetoaeetic     aeid« 
ethyiic      salt      phenylhydrazide     of 
(Claisen),  A.,i,  440. 
action  of   potassium    acetate    and 
alcohol,  and  of  ethyiic  sodioaceto- 
acetate  on  (Claisen),  A.,  i,  593, 
594. 
methvlic  salt,  and  the  action  of  water 
and  of  copper  acetate  on  (Claibek), 
A.,  i,  592. 
EthoxymethyleneaoetyUeetone,    action 
of  ammonia  and  of  sodioacetylacetone 
on  (Claisen),  a.,  i,  595. 
Ethoxymethylenemalonie  aeid,  ethyiic 
salt,    and    the   action    of    ammonia 
hydroxylamine    and    ethyiic     aodio- 
malonate  on  (Claisbm  and  Habse), 
A.,  i,  596. 
Ethoxy-7-metlLylpurine,  2-chloro-t-oxy- 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  642. 
8 : 7-Ethoxymethylpurine,  2 : 6-(£ichlor- 

(FiscHER),  A.,  i,  642. 
6 : 9-Ethoxymethylpiiiime,   2  : 6-6Uchlor. 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  642. 
S-Sthoxrnaphthalene,     crystallography 
of  derivatives  of  (Davis),  P.,  1896, 
283. 
(fibrom-,  /rtbrom-,   8' :  1-bromaraino-, 
8' :  l-bromonitro-  (Davis),  P.,  1896, 
232. 
i^Ethoxyphenylehlerop1ioipUne«  prepa- 
ration of  (MiCHAELis  and  Katzbn- 
stein),  a.,  i,  52. 
4-Sthoxy-9-phenyl-77i-diaii]ie    and     its 
salts  (BuHEMANN  and  Hemmt),  A., 
i,  685. 
4 : 9-EtlioxTphenyl-m-diaihieoarboxylio 
aoidf  ana  its  metallic  and  ethyiic  salts 
(BuHEHANN  and  Hemmy),  A.,  i,  489. 
i^Ethoxy-l-plienyl-8-methylpyratole, 
methiodide  of  (Knorr),  A.,  i,  109. 
jT-EthexyphenylphthaliiDide,     o-brom-, 

(PlUTTi),  A.,  1,  412. 
3-Ethoxy-l-p]ienyl-6-styTyltriaiole 
(Youno  and  Ankable),  T.,  216;  P., 
1896,  246. 


I^-Ethoxyphenyliaeeinamlo  aeidf 

o-brom-,  and  its  silver  salt  (Pivtti), 
A.,  i,  418. 
p-SthoxypheaylineeiBiiiiide,      o-brom-, 

(PlUTTi),  A.,  i,  412. 
S-Stboxy-l-phenyl-ft-m-tolyltriaiole 
(Youno  and  Annable),  T.,  214  ;  P., 
1896,  246. 
S-Bthoxy-l-phenyltriaiole  (Youno),  T., 

814  ;  P..  1897,  58. 
8-Ethoxy-l-phenyltriaioIe-6-carboxylie 
aeid,    ethyiic    salt    of,    and    amide 
(Youno),  T.,  812;  P.,  1897,  58. 
6-Btlioxyphthalide      (Fbitsch),      A., 

i,  569. 
6-SthoxyphfhalideearboxTlie  aeidf  and 
its    methylic    salt    (Fritsoh),    A., 
i,  569. 
l'-Stlioxy-8'-i9opr<{pyliMqiiinoli&e 

(Lehhkuhl),  a.,  i,  878. 
Sthylaeetoxime,  periodide  of,  and  hydro- 
lysis of  (DuNSTAjf  and  QoubDiNo), 
T.,  579. 
o-Ethyl-iB-aeetylpropioiiie  aeid(SFEANK- 

lino),  T.,  1161. 
iB-Etkylaee^lsueoinio  aeid,  ethyiic  salt 
(Spranklino),  T.,  1160;   P.,   1897, 
178. 
o-Ethyladipie  aeid  {hexanediearboxylie 
aeid)  (Lean  and  Lees),  T.,  1067 ; 
P.,  1897,  161. 
and  its  oxidation,  and  the  action  of 
acetic  chloride  on  it(  Montbm  artini), 
A.,  i,  21. 
Ethylallylearbinol.      See       Hexenylic 

(dcohois. 
Bthylamiae,    tetion   of  potassium   on 
(TiTHERLET),   T.,    463;    P.,  1897, 
45. 
action    of     ethyiic     oxalaoetate    on 
(WiSLiOENUs    and    Bbokh),     A., 
i,  898. 
Ethylamiae,  <2tchlor-,  action  of  ethyl- 
amine  on  (Lippmann  and   Beoens- 
dorfer),  a.,  i,  586. 
9-Ethyla]nuio-4-methyl-6-dimethyl- 
penthiaioline  (N-ethylhexylene-^-ihiO' 
carbamide)  and  its  salts  (Kahan),  A., 
i,  495. 
Sthylaminothiotriatole   (Freund    and 

ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  125. 
Ethylammoaiiim     hydrosulphide,     dis- 
sociatiou,  pressure,   and  heat  of  dis- 
sociation or  (Walker  and  Lumsden), 
T.,483;  P.,  1897,  48. 
EthylaBilinophenyldiliydroreioreinol 
(  Yorlander  and  £rio),  A.,  i,275. 
EthylapophyUenio  aeid,  diethylio  salt 

of  (Bint),  A.,  i,  486. 
o-Sthylbeniamide  (Giebe),  A.,  i,  62. 
Ethylbeniene,   absorption  spectrum  of 
(Pauer),  a.,  ii,  893. 
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Stiiylbenieiie,  dtchloT-,  trichloT-,  tetra- 

chlor-,     p^UachioT',     «-chloro-cu»-(2i- 

brom-y  w-£{ichloro-cu»-(itbrom-,  aww-tri- 

chlorO'Cu»-(2ibromo-    and  peTUachloto- 

nitro-  (BiLTZ),  A.,  i,  674. 
Sthylbemhydroxiiiiebntyrie    aeid   and 

the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  it 

(Wbrnbe  and  Falck),  A.,  i,  10. 
o-Xthylbensoie    aeid    and     itn    salts, 
amide,  and  chloride  (Gibbe),   A., 
i,  62. 

oaldam  salt,  water  of  crystallisation 
of  (Salzer),  a.,  i,  190. 
O'Sthylbensoie     aeid,    4-ainino-     and 
5-amino-  (Gtkbe),  A.,  i,  62. 

4-nitro-,  and  5-nitro-,  and  their  ethylic 
salts  (GiSBE),  A.,  i,  62. 
o-Xthylbenio-nitrile     and     -nreide 

(Giebe),  a  ,  i,  62. 
Xthylbenioylearboxylie  aeid,  a-<{ichloro- 

nitro-,    beharioar  of,  towards    acetic 

chloride  (Zincke),  A.,  i,  354. 
^M-o-SthylbenBoylliydraiine,      4-nitro- 

(GiSBB),  A.,  i,  62. 
Xthylbetaine  {triethylglycocine)  and  its 

aurochloride       and       platinochloride 

(Stosrmer  and  Prall),  A.,  i,  458. 
a-Ethylbutane-oaoi-tricarbozylic     add 

{hexanUricarboxylic     aeid)     and    its 

ethylic  salt  (Lean  and  Lees),  T.,  1065, 

1066 ;      P.,     1897,    161  ;     (Monte- 

MARTIMI),  A.,  i,  21. 
Xthyliwbu^Uriehloracetal  and  Xthyl- 

Mc-bntyUnchloracetal  (Peroami),  A., 

i,  177. 
Xthyli5obutyl  ketone,  (itnitro-  {valeryl- 
diniiroethaiu),  (Kileti  and  PoKzio), 
A.,  317. 

dinitTO-     {iso-btUyryldinilroethane) 
(FiLETi  and  PoNZio),  A.,  i,   317 ; 
(PoNzio),  A.,  i,  551. 

uonitroso-,   and  action    of  hydrozyl- 

amine,      phenylhydrazine,    and    of 

amylic   nitrite    on    (Ponzio),    A., 

i,  551.  552. 

Ethylbutyltolnidine,  triuitro-   (Baur), 

A.,  i,  216. 
XthylohloTophoiphine,    action    of  snl- 

pharons    anhydride    on    (Michaelis 

and  Becker),  A.,  i,  391. 
Ethylcholine  hydrochloride,  and  platino- 
chloride (Stoermer  and  Prall),  A., 

i,  458. 
a-  and  /S-l-Ethyloineholeuponie   aeids, 

properties  of  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  498. 
p-Bthyleonmarone  (Stoermer  and 

Schsoeder),  a.,  i,  527. 
Xthyldeozybenfeoin,  action  of  phosphonis 

pentachloride  on   (Sudborouob),  T., 

218  ;  P.,  1W7,  20. 
Ethyldibenioin,  a  correction  (Japj*),  T., 

297  ;  P.,  1897,  48. 


XtliyldiethylidenediamiAe,     and      the 
action  of  acids  on  it  (Lippilaxn  and 
Reoemsdorfer),  a.,  i,  586. 
Ethylene,  from  action  of  heat  on  hezaoe 

(Haber   and   Samoylowxoz],    A., 

i,  808. 
critical  data  of,  determined  by  the  law 

of  corresponding  states  (Amagat),. 

A.,  ii,  864. 
action  of  dark  electric  discbarge  on 

(L08ANIT8OH  and  J0TIT8CHIT8CH), 

A.,  i,  179. 
action  of  nickel  and  other  metals  on 

(Sabatier   and   Sbnderenb),   A., 

i,  305,  545. 
estimation  of,  in  the  presence  of  benz- 
ene yaponr  (Haber  and  Oechxl- 

hauser),  a.,  ii,  128. 
Ethylene,  dibrom-  (symmetrical)  from 

acetylene  and  bromacetylene  (Gray), 

T.,  1027  ;  P.,  1997,  140. 
a-<Iibrom-,    from    Tinylic    tribromide 

(Gray),     T.,     1025;     P.,     1897, 

140. 
te^nodo-,     and    its    behaYiour    with 

chlorine  and  bromine  (Biltz    and 

Werner),  A.,  i,  389. 
^ri-iodonitro-  (Biltz  and  Werner),  A., 

i,  390. 
Ethylene  chlorhydrin,  action  of  ammonia 

on  (Knorr),  a.,  i,  813. 
Ethyleaeaniline,   j^-e^tnitroso-,  and    ita 
hydrochloride    (Frakgis),    T.,    428 ; 
P.,  1897,  68. 
Ethylenediamine,    action    of     thionyl 

chloride,  of  thionylaniline,  of  am- 

phnrous  anhydride,  and   of  benz- 

aldehyde    and  snlphnrona   acid  on 

(MiOHAELia    and    Graektz),    A., 

i,  395. 
hydrochloride,  electrolytic  oonductiYity 

of    methyl    alcoholic   solutiona    of 

(Zeunsky   and    Krapiwim),    A., 

ii,  5. 
Etkylenedi-o-beBioiesnlphinide,        pre- 
paration of  (EcKENROTH  and  KOERP- 
fbn),  a.,  i,  479. 
EthylenedibensylidenediphenyleiM- 
^tetramine   and    its    hydrochloride 
(Francis),  T.,  424. 
Ethylenedibeniylidenedi-o-tolylene- 
j>-tetramine   and    its    hydrochloride 
(Francis),  T.,  426. 
Ethylene-aa-diearbozylic  aeid  {metJiyl' 
&nemalonic  add),  amino-,  ethylic  salt 
(Olaisen  and  Hasse),  A.,  i,  596. 
Ethylenediphenylene-;)-tetra]iiine      and 
its  hydrochloride  (Francis),  T.,  423  ; 
P.,  1897,  63. 
Sthylenediaalieylidenediphenylene- 
;vtetramine    and    its    hydrochloride 
(Francis),  T.,  424. 
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Sthyleaadi-o-toWleiid^lT-tetraiiuiie  and 
its  hydrochlonde  (Francis),  T.,  426  ; 
P.,  1897,  64. 

StlL7le]iedi-m-tol7leiie-j»-tetrami]ie 
(Francis).  T.,  427 ;  P.,  1897,  64. 

EthTleiietotraearbozylio  aoid,  ethylic 
salt  (BisoHOFF),  A.  i,  267  (Curtiss), 
A.,  i,  566. 

Sthylenethioiuuiiie  acid,  iutemal  anhy- 
dride of,  and  the  action  of  aldehydes 
on  it  (MiOHAELis  and  Graentz),  A., 
i,  395. 

Xthylene-o-tolnidiiM,  its  dinitrosamine 
and  j9-dinitroso-deriyatiye  (Francis), 
T.,  426  ;  P.,  1897,  64. 

Xthylene-m-tolnidine,  preparation  of, 
and  its  hydrochloride  and  dinitros- 
amine (Francis),  T.,  426,427;  P., 
1897,  64. 

Xthjleae-p-toluidine      dinitrosamine 
(Francis),  T.,  428  ;  P.,  1897,  64. 

Etiiylenio  bromide,  minimum  freezing 
point  of  mixtures  of,  with  paraldehyde 
and  phenol  (Pat£Rn6  and  Ampola), 
A.,  ii,  477. 
C3ranide.    See  Succinonitrile. 

Ethylexiie  glycol,  influence  of,  on  the 
rate  of  formation  of  carbamide 
(Walker  and  Kat),  T.,  506  ;  P. 
1897,  76. 
action  of  acidified  potassium  per- 
manganate on  (Psrdrix),  a., 
i,  178. 

Xtl^lenic  oxide,  action  of  ammonia  on 
(Knorr),  a.,  i,  813. 


Xthylethenylphenylencamidiae,   refrac- 
tive jpower  and  dis 
A.,  11,  297. 


9  jpower  and  dispersion  of  (BrOhl), 


Xthylfumanmic    acid,    hydrolysis   of, 
and  proof  of  its  being  a  malic  deri- 
vative   (PlUTTI    and     GlUSTINIANl), 
A.,  i,  24. 
jB-XthTlglutario    acid     {pentanedicarh- 

oxylie  acid),  (Embrt),  A.,  i,  326. 
Xthylglycollimide,  action  of  water  on 

(ESCHWEILER),  A.,  i,  399. 
y-Xthykye^ohezanonc,      {ethyUceiokexa- 
methylene)  semicarbazone  of  (Zelin- 
skt),  a.,  i,  462. 
n-Xthylhexylcne-^-thiocarbamide.     See 
Eth^laminomethyldimethy  Ipenthi- 
azolme. 
jB-EthylhydroxTlaminc,  action  of,  hydro- 
chloric    acid     on     (Ejellin),     A., 
i,  614. 
Ethylic   alcohol,    refractive   powers  of 
mixtures     of     carbon    bisulphide, 
a-bromonaphthalene  or  cinnamalde- 
hyde  with  (Zbcchini),  A.,  ii,  470. 
dielectric  constant  of,  at  low  tempera- 
tures (Abego),  a.,  ii,  240  ;  (Dewar 
and  Fleming),  A.,  ii,  476. 


Ethylic  alcohol,  electrolytic  conductivity 

of  solutions  of  salts  in  (Cattaneo), 

A.,  ii,  637. 
freezing  points  of  aqueous  solutions  of 

(Raoult),  a.,  ii,  862. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of  mixtures 

of  carbamide  with  (Wildsrmann), 

T.,  762  ;  P.,  1897.  119. 
aqueous,  action  of  aluminium  amalgam 

on  (Komowaloff),  A.,  ii,  374. 
influence  of,  on  the  rate  of  formation 

of  carbamide  (Walker  and  Kat), 

T.,  606  ;  P.,  1897,  76. 
influence  of,  on  absorption  from  the 

intestine       (Soangoni  ;       Farn- 

btsiner),  a.,  ii.  111. 
detection  of  (Merck),  A.,  ii,  164. 
estimation  of  (Droop  and  RichmondX 

A.,  ii,  193. 
estimation  of,  by  means  of  the  ebullio- 

scope  (Frsybr),  A.,  ii,  164. 
estimation   of,   in    essences    (Hefel- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  606. 
estimation  of  acetaldehyde  in  (Paul)> 

A.,  ii,  236. 
estimation    of     ethvlic     acetate    in 

(Euriloff),  a.,  ii,  362. 
Ethylic  alcohol,  amino-  (hydroxyethyl- 
amine,  1 : 2'eihanolam%ne),  mole- 
cular dispersion  of  (Enorr),   A., 
i,  466. 

and  its   aurochloride,  picrate,  and 
picrolonate  (Enorr),  A.,  i,  313, 
314. 
Ethylic  bromallylic  ether,  and  action  of 

bromine   and  of   potash  on  (Les- 

PIEAU),  A. ,  i,'  209. 
bromide,    heat     of     evaporation    of 

(Marshall),  A.,  ii,  244. 
uobutylic  ether,   and    the    action  of 

primary    ivobutylic   alcohol   on    it 

(Pergami),  a.,  i,  177. 
orthocarbonate,    molecular   refraction 

of  the  (BrOhl),  a.,  ii,  198. 
ai3-dithiocarbonate,  velocity  of  forma- 
tion of  the  alkali  salts  of  (Mono), 

A.,  ii,  16. 
Ethylic  ether,  theory  of  preparation  of, 

from  alcohol   and    sulpnuric    acid 

(Prunier),  a.,  i,  604. 
molecular  refraction  of  (Bkuhl),  A., 

ii,  198. 
dielectric  constant  of,  at  low  tempera- 
tures (Abeog),  a.,  ii,  240. 
electrol3rtic  conductivity  of  solutions 

of  salts  in  (Cattaneo),  A.,  ii,  637. 
critical    data  of,   determined  by  the 

law  of  corresponding  state8(  Amaoat), 

A.,  ii,  364. 
viscosity  of  mixtures  of  chloroform  with 

(Thorpe   and  Hodoer),   T.,  370 ; 

P.,  1897,  50. 
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.Bthylie  ether,  surface  tenrions  of  mix- 
tures of  benzene,  ethylic  iodide, 
and  carbon  bisulphide  with  (Line- 
BABOE&),  A.,  ii,  247. 
adiabatic  relations  of  (Perman,  Ram- 
sat  and  Bosb-Innss),  A., 
ii,  249. 
presence  of  snlphonic  deriyatives  in 

(Pruniek),  a.,  i,  604. 
action    of    phosphonium    iodide    on 

(Fireman),  A.,  i,  896. 
action  of  nitrogen  chloride  on  (Hents- 

OHEL),  A.,  ii,  404. 
osmotic  pressure   of,   in   nerre    cells 

(Dreser),  a.,  ii,  14. 
estimation  of  aldehyde  in  (FRAN9018), 
A.,  ii,  626. 
Jlthylio    ether,    ^rochlor-,    action   of 
methylethylcarbinol,    trimethylcar- 
binol,     isopropylic      alcohol     and 
primary  iMDutylic  alcohol  on  (Per- 
OAMi),  A.,  i,  177. 
imino-,  refractive  power  and  dispersion 
of,  (Br&hl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
ethylic   heptylic   ether  (Welt),   A., 

i,  462. 
Xthylio  iodide,   heat  of  evaporation  of 
(Marshall),  A.,  ii,  244. 
surface  tensions  of  mixtures  of  ether 

with  (Linebaroer),  A.,  ii,  247. 
action  of  lead  phosphite  on  (Miohaelis 

and  Becker),  A.,  i,  891. 
action  of  mercurous  nitrite  on  (RIt), 
P.,  1896,  218. 
Ethylic  mercaptan,  action  of  hydrogen 
platinochloride  on  (Hofmann  and 
Kabe),  a.,  i,  810. 
propylic  ether,  imino-,  refractive  power 
and   dispersion    of  (BRfTHL),    A., 
ii,  297. 
sulphide,  refractive   power   and   dis- 
persion of  (Bruhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
Ethylidenanilinei,    nitroso-    (Eibner), 

A.,  i,  142. 
Ethylideneadipic  acid  {hexylenedicarb- 
oxylie  acid)  (Fighter  and  Gully),  A., 
i,  590. 
2thylidenebisphenylhydraiine,^rushlor- 

(Oausse),  a.,  i,  643. 
^thylidenedianiline     and     its    nitrile 

(Eibner),  A.,  i,  464. 
Ethylidenesucoinamide,     amino-,    and 
action  of  potash  on  (Ruhemann  and 
Hemmy),  T.,  331. 
Xthylimidothiooarhenic  acid«  methylic 

salt  (Dbl^pinb),  a.,  i,  467. 
il-Xthyliminothiohiaioline  and  its  salts 

(Frettnd  and  Sohwarz),  A.,  i,  124. 
Xthylketohexamethylene.     See  Ethyl- 

qfclohexB.none. 
Ethylketopentamethylene.    See  Ethyl- 
eyc2(7pentanone. 


Kthylmallmide   (Pitrm  and  Grusrni- 

lAKi),  A.,  i,  24. 
EthyUaalonie  aeid  {propanedicarborjflic 

acid),  ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic 

y-chlorobut]rrate  on  (Montkmabtini), 

A.,  i.  21. 
n-Ethylmeroaptotriatole.    See  1-Ethyl- 

tria2ole-6-thiol. 
l-Ethylmeroquineniae,  ethylic  salt   of 

(EoBNios),  A.,  i,  498. 
Xthylozyehlorophosphine,     action     of 

sodium  ethoxide  on  (Michablis  and 

Bbokbr),  a.,  i,  891. 
Ethyl  pentadeeyl  ketonoi  and  its  oxime 

(Bertrand),  a.,  i,  896. 
Xthyleye^entanoae        {ethylhelopenia' 

methylene  (Montemartiki),  A.,  i,  21. 
l>-Xthylphenozy«eetal  (Stobrmsr  and 

Schroeder),  a.,  i,  627. 
p-Ethylphenozyaeetaldehyde     hydnte 

and  oximo  (Stoermer  and  Schroe- 
der), A.,  i,  627. 
p-Ethylphanylehlorophoaphino,  p-Bthyl- 

phenyl^mohlorophMphine,  and 

jT-Xthylphenyloxychloraphoaphine 

(Miohaeus  and  Lewscbinsky),  A., 

i,  149. 
l^-EthylphenTldiethylphosphine,  its  pla- 
tinochloride, methiodide,  and  ethiodide 

(BfiOHASLis  and  Lewsohinsky),  A., 

i,  160. 
jT-Ethylphenylphotphiao   and  its  salts 

(Michablis  and  Lewschinbky),  A., 

i,  160. 
XthylphenylphosphiBie  a«id  (Michablis 

and  Lewsohinsry),  A.,  i,  150. 
p-Ethylphanylphosphinoiis  aeid  and  its 

salts  and  phenyl hydrazide  (Michablis 

and  Lewschinbky),  A.,  i,  150. 
Xthylphenylphosphonic    aeid    and    its 

salts  and  phenylhydrazide  (Michablis 

and  Lewschinbky),  A.,  i,  150. 
Ethylphosphinons  aeid,    diethylio  salt 

(Michablis  and  Becker),  A.,  i,  391. 
<M-Ethyluophthalio  acid  (Zinokb  and 

Francke),  a.,  i,  80. 
Ethylpiporidine  and  its  picrate  (Btans), 

T.,  624;  P.,  1897,  64. 
Ethylisopropyl^'ohloraeetal  (  Pbboami), 

A.,  i,  177. 
Ethyl  propyl  diketone  (propionylbutyfTfl) 
and  its  oxime  and  osazone  (Fileti 
and  Ponzio),  A.,  i,  817. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Filbti  and 
Ponzio),  A.,  i,  817. 
Ethyl  wopropyl  keteBS,  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  (Filbti  and  Ponzio),  A., 
i,  817. 

cu'dimtro'  and  isonitroso-;  action  of 
hydrozylamine  and  of  nitric  per- 
oxide on  the  latter  (Ponzio),  A., 
i,  651. 
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Xtliylpropylpiperidoniiui  iodide,  and  its 
enantiomorpnonB  crystals  (Evurs),  T., 
624;  P.,  1897,  64. 

EUiylpiilyio  aeid.   See  Callopismic  acid. 

Xthylp^pUoroAe  diethyl  ether,  hydro- 
chloride, platinochloride  (Moldaubr), 
A.,  i,  42. 

Xthyluoroiiiidone  and  its  salts  (Fisghea 
and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  171. 

XthylisorosindvliBe  and  its  salts  (Fis- 
cher and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  171. 

StiiTlsftlieylideneoamplior,  crystallogra- 
pnic  properties  of  (Minoitim),  A., 
l  164. 

XthylitilbeBe,  chlorcttbromide,  and  di- 
chloride  (Sfdbobouoh),   T.,  227; 
P.,  ISW,  20. 
jB-chlor-  (Sudbobouoh),  T.,  218,  226  ; 
P.,  ISW,  20. 

Xthyluosnoeinio  Mid  (Jbutarudicarh- 
oxylie  aeid),  7-ohloro-,  ethylic  salt  of 
(BCabbubo),  a.,  i,  140. 

Xthylsnlphnrio  ehloride,  action  of  lead 
thiocyanate  on  (Dixon),  T.,  640. 

Ethyltheobromine  (Jiomocaffeine),  pre- 
paration, properties  and  reactions 
of,  and  its  salts  and  bromo-deriTatiye 
(van  dbr  Slooten),  a.,  i,  882. 

^-Ethylthiaioline  and  its  salts  (Qabribl 
and  T.  Hibsoh),  A.,  i,  120. 

o-XtliylthiobenBamide  (Gibbb),  A.,  i,  62. 

Xthylthioglycollie  aeid  {a-thiobutyrie 
acid)  (Dixon),  T.,  687  ;  P.,  ISW,  9. 

2'-Xtliylthio-8'-pheayldi]iydroqiiin- 
asolone  (MoCot),  A.,  i,  490. 

Ethylthiosemioarbaiide  and  its  fonnyl 
derivative  (Freund  and  Schwarz), 
A.,  i,  124. 

XtlLyl-j?-tolnidiBe,  preparation  of 

(VORLANDER),  A.,  i,  278. 

Ethyl-p-tolaidinonhenyldihrdroreior- 
eylio  acid,  ethybc  salt  of  (  yorlander), 
A.,  i,  278. 
l-XthyltriRBole  and  its  salts  (Freund 
and  Sohwarz),  A.,  i,  124. 
6-thiol,  and  its  derivatives  (Freund 
and  Sohwarz),  A.,  i,  124. 
XthylRretluuie,  nltroso-,  refractive 
power  and  dispersion  of  (Br&hl),  A., 
u,  297,  389. 
Xnoaine,  synthesis  and  constitntion  of 

(Merlino),  a.,  i,  499. 
Xncolite,  constitation  of  (Clarke),  A., 

ii,  62. 
Xn^alyte,  constitntion  of  (Clarke),  A., 

u,  62. 
Engenol,  from  oil  of  cinnamon  (Dutk), 
A.,  i,  368. 
from  Puglia   olive  oil  (Canzoneri), 

A.,  i,  624. 
action  of  ferment  of  moshrooms  on 
(Bourquelot),  a.,  ii,  66. 


ifO-Xu^eaol,  preparation  of,  from  engenol 
(Qassmann),  a.,  i,  887. 

Eurotium  oryza,  action  of  the  ferment 
of,  on  different  starches  (Stone),  A., 
ii,  462. 

Xnteetio  aUoyi,  analogy  of  cryohydrates 
with  (Charpy),  a.,  ii,  406. 

Enzanthane,  diethylic  ether,  action  of 
snlphnrio  acid  on  (Herzio),  A.,  i,  94. 

Evemia  divarieata,  the  acid  from 
(Hesbe),  a.,  i,  257. 

Evemia  fujfuraeea,  constituents  of 
(ZoPF),  A.,  i,  486;  (Hesse),  A., 
i,  681. 

Evemia  prunasiri,  the  chemistry  of  the 
membranes  of  (Esoombe),  A.,  ii,  166. 
occnrrence     of     atranoric     acid     in 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  266. 

ISvemiavulpina,  constituents  of  (Hesse), 
A.,  i,  681. 

Xveniio  aoid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  257. 

Bzerement,    cow.      See   Agricultural 
Chemistiy. 

Expansion  ooeAoient  of  gases  (Sper- 
ber),  a.,  ii,  442. 

Exploiive  mixtures  of  gases,  influence 
of  the  containing  vessel,  of  pressure, 
and  of  temperatures  on  tiie  inflamma- 
bility of  (ETmich),  a.,  ii,  809. 

Explodye    propextlei    of    acetylene 
(Brrthblot  and  Yixille),  A.,  ii,  91. 

Explosive  substances,  slow  decom- 
position of  (Hoitsema),  a.,  ii,  17. 

Extraction  apparatus  (Dixpolder),  A., 
ii,  446. 
for  analysis  of  food  stuffs  (Beeson), 
A.,  ii,  165. 


Faetors,    table   of,    for   conversion   of 
weights  of  precipitates  (Miller  and 
Mathews),  A.,  ii,  188. 
F«068,   composition  of,   with  different 

diets  (Prausnitz,  Moeller,  Kxr- 

MAUNER     and     Hammbrl),     A., 

ii,  574. 
amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the 

(TsuBOi).  A.,  ii,  336. 
of  sheep.   See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Fat,  origin  of  (Kaufmann),  A.,  ii,  882. 
nature   of  the,  from   muscle    (Boo- 

danoff),  a.,  ii,  161. 
properties    of    the,     from     different 

animals  (Amthor  and  Zink),  A.^ 

ii,  152. 
absorption    of,    from    the    intestine 

(Moore     and     Rookwood),    A., 

ii,  160. 
influence  of  ingestion  of,   on  milk- 
formation  (Wing),  A.,  ii,  220. 
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Faty  influence  of,  on  nitrogenous  meta- 
bolism (WiOKE  and  Weiske),  A., 
ii,  60. 

increase  of,  in  the  blood  during  starva- 
tion (ScHULz),  A.,  ii,  150. 

changes  undergone  by,  in  the  blood 
(CoBKSTEiN  and  Michaelis),  a., 
ii,  182. 

transformation  of,  iuto  carbohydrate  in 
the  organism  (Cuauyeau),  A., 
ii,  833. 

estimation  of  free,  in  soap  (Waltke), 
A.,  ii,  195. 

estimation  of,  in  animal  tissues 
(Dormeter),  a.,  ii,  195  ;  (Scbulz), 
A.,  ii,  833. 

estimation  of,  in  cream  (Wei bull), 
A.,  ii,  527. 

estimation  of,  in  milk  (Freseniub), 
A.,  ii,  166. 

estimation  of  fatty  acids  (free)  in 
(Waltke),  A.,  ii,  289. 

estimation  of  stearic  acid  in  (Hehner 
and  Mitchell),  A.,  ii,  289. 
Fati.     See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
and — 

Butter. 

Cacao  butter. 

Lard. 

Lecithin. 

Milk-fat. 

Wool-fat. 
Fatty    subftanoes  found    in    Egyptian 

tombs  (Friedel),  A.,  i,  318. 
Fayalite,  from  an  iron  furnace  (Harpj>-), 
A.,  ii,  41. 

in  iron  slag  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  507. 
Fehling'8  lolation,  action  of  chloroform 

on  (Matthews),  A.,  ii,  193. 
Felspars,    constitution    of    (Clarke), 
A.,  ii,  51. 

composition  of  plagioclastic  (  Rammels- 
BERO),  A.,  ii,  180. 

alteration  of  (Becke),  A.,  ii,  181. 

artificial  (Doblter),  A.,  ii,  54, 
329. 

See  also  Albite,  Orthoclase,  &c. 
Fenchone,     from     bitter      fennel     oil 
(Tardy),  A.,  i,  578. 

behaviour  of,  towards  phosphorus 
trichloride  and  bromine  (Marsh  and 
Gardner),  T.,  286;  P.,  1896, 
187. 

behaviour    of,     towards    phosphorus 
pentachloride  (Gardner  and  Cock- 
burn),  T.,  1157  ;  P.,  18OT,  178. 
Fenchone,    p^mitroso-    (Angeli    and 
Rimini),  A.,  i,  90. 
and  wo-pernitroBo-   (Rimini),    A., 
i,  859. 
Fenehoneimine,    nitrate,  hydrochloride 

(Mahla  and  Tiemann),  A.,  i,  86. 


Fenelionooxime,  behavionr  of,  towards 
nitrous  acid  (Mahla  and  Tiemann). 
A.,  i,  96  ;  (Anoeli  andRlMiNi),  A.,  i, 
90  ;  A.,  i,  859. 
Fenohonephosphoiie  aoid,  chloro- 
sodium,  lead,  barium,  copper  salts 
(Gardner  and  Cockburn),  T.,  1167  ; 
P.,  ISW,  178. 
Fenchonitrimina,    from    fenchoneoxime 

(Mahla  and  Tiemann),  A.,  i,  86. 
Fer^r^ioBite  metali   (Dslafoktaine), 

A.,  ii,  873. 
Farment,  butyric,  effect  of  oxygen   on 

(Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  714. 
lactic,  nature   of  (Pasteur  Lect.), 

T.,  712. 
of  mushrooms,  action  of,  on  oxidiaable 

substances      (Bourqublot),      A., 

ii,  66. 
from    wheat    germs     (Frankfurt), 

A.,  ii,  67. 
Ferments,  action  of  carbonic  anhydride 

on  (Lopriobe),  A.,  ii,  889. 
influence  of,  on  the  breaking  of  wines 

(Cazenbuye),  a.,  ii,  274. 
enzymic  action  of,  on  starches  (Stone), 

A.,  ii,  462. 
Ferments.    See  also : — 
Diastase. 
Emulsion. 

Ferment  of  EuroHum  oryzte. 
Fibrin-ferment. 
Glncase. 
Granulase. 
Laccase. 

Light-produoing,  see  Lnciferaae. 
Lipase. 
Luciferase. 
Maltese. 
Oenoxydase. 
Oxydases. 
Pancreatin. 
Ptyalin. 

SiMisophyllum  lobatum, 
Takadiastase. 
Tyrosinase. 
Yeast. 
Zymase. 
Fermentation,     chemical     theory     of 

(Pasteur    Lect.),    T.,    725;    P., 

1897,  79. 
in  solid  materials  (Sohl(E8INo),   A., 

ii,  513. 
acetic  (Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  721. 
alcoholic  (Pasteur  Leot.),  T.,  712. 

without  yeast  cells  (Buohner),   A., 
ii,  154,  8S0. 
butyric  (Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  714. 
lactic  (Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  712. 
of  galactose  (Bau),  A.,  ii,  423. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Ferric  compounds.     See  under  Iron. 
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Ferriojanides  an<l  Ferroeyanidef ,  con- 
stitution of  (Kabsner),  a.,  i,  2. 
FerricTftiiides,    use    of,     as    oxidising 

agents  (Kassner),  A.,  i,  2. 
Ferro-elixome,  estimation  of  carbon  in 

(Breablbt     and     Lefflbr),      A., 

ii,  886. 
Ferrooyanio  aeid,    ethvlic   salt,   mole- 
cular   weight   of    (BUOHBOOK),    A., 

i,  452. 
Ferroiilicoiii    estimation    of   silicon  in 

(Murray  and  Maury),  A.,  ii,  599. 
Ferro-tungstates,  estimation  of  tungsten 

in  (Wdowiszewski),  A.,  ii,  351. 
Ferrout  compounds.    See  jinder  Iron^ 
Fertilisers,  estimation  of  potassium  in 

(Mayer)  A.,  i,  284. 
Fibrin,  influence  of  calcium  salts  on  the 
formation  of    (Hammarsten)    A., 
ii,  152. 

occurrence  of,  in  urine  (Greio),  A., 
ii,  221. 

action  of  Streptococci  on  (Emmerlino), 
A.,  ii,  578. 

estimation  of,  in  blood  (Eossler  and 
Pfeiffer),  a.,  ii,  196. 
Fibrin-ferment,  relation  of,  to  calcium 

salts  (Hammarsten),  A.,  ii,  152. 
Filioie  aoid,  copper  salt  of  (Daccamo), 
A.,  i,  202. 

the  anhydxide  of  the  oxime  of,  and  its 
isomeride  (Dacx30Mo),  A.,  i,  202. 

estimation  of,  in  officinal  preparations 
of  the   male   fern  (Dacoomo  and 
SoociANTi),  A.,  ii,  855. 
Filtering  substances  out  of  contact  with 

air,    apparatus   for   (Tabsilly),    A., 

ii,  170. 
Fire-elayi,  estimation  of  alkali  in  (Rein- 

HABDT),  A.,  li,  599. 
Firedamp,     nitrogen     and     argon     in 

(SoHixBSiNO),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Fisetin,  occurrence  of,  in  Bhua  Cotinu$ 

and  R,   rhadanikema  (yellow  cedar), 

(Pbekin),  T.,  1195,  1197  ;   P.,  1897, 

198. 
Fisetinsulphonie  aeidt  from  the  action 

of  sulphuric  acid  on  diethyleuxanthone 

(Ferzio),  a.,  i,  94. 
Fish,  composition  of  cooked  (Williams), 
T.,  649;  P.,18»y,  88. 

fermented,     decomposition    products 
present  in  (MdRNER),  A.,  ii,  222. 
FUuiherie,    See  Silkworm  diseases. 
Flame,    luminosity    of    (Habxr),    A., 

i,  188,  805,  806. 
Flask,    graduated    (Wislioekus),    A., 

ii,  70,  188. 
FlaTone  .  (F&ibdlanbxr    and    Neu- 

d5rfer),  a.,  i,  425. 
Flour,  detection  of  alum  in  (yak  der 

Plancker),  a.,  ii,  602. 


Flour,  estimation  of  gluten  in(BALLAND), 
A.,  ii,  296. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Fluor-adelite.    See  Tilasite. 
Fluoreseein,    dinitro-,    deriyatives     of 

(Keyeedin),  a.,  i,  226. 
Fluoresoeinearbozylio  acid,  oxime  of, 
and  its  reduction  product  (Herzio 
and  Meyer),  A.  i,  69. 
monethylic    salt    of,     its    quiiionoid 
acetal     derivative     (Herzio     and 
Meyer),  A.,  i,  69. 
Fluorine,  atomic  refraction  of  (Traubb), 
A.,  ii,  197. 
liquefoction  of,  and  properties  of  liquid 
(Moissan  and  Dewar),  P.,  1897, 
175;  A.,  ii,  446. 
detection  of,  in  beer  (Winbisch),  A., 

ii,517. 
estimation   of,   in  wines    and  waters 
(Sestini),  a.,  ii,  281. 
Fluorite  from  Argentina  (Valentin), 

A.,  ii,  561. 
Fodder  plants.    See  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry. 
Folia  bttceo  longa  and  rotunda,  the    oil 

from  (BiALOBRZESKi),  A.,  i,  488. 
Food,  cacao-butter  as  a  (Boukot  and 
Jean),  A.,  ii,  880. 
composition  of  cooked  fish  used    as 
(Williams),  T.,    649;    P.,    1897, 
88. 
influence   of  fat   as   a  (Wioke  and 

Weibke),  a.,  ii,  60. 
rhamnose  as  a  (Linbemann  and  May), 

A.,  ii,  112. 
value  of  sardines  as  (Martelu),  A., 

ii,  885. 
influence  of  division  of,  into  several 

meals  (v.  Qebhardt),  A.,  ii,  182. 
absorption  of  iron  of  the  (Hall),  A. , 

ii,  111. 
fate  of,  after  absorption  (Kaufmann), 

A.,  ii,  882. 

composition  of   feces  with   different 

(Prausnitz,  Moeller,    Errmau- 

NER,  and  Hammerl),  A.,  ii,  574. 

proteid, minimum  amount  of,  necessary 

to  support  life  (E.  Voit),  A.,  ii,  59. 

estimation  of  copper  in  vegetable  (Ysd- 

RdDi),  A.,  ii,  602. 
estimation    of    boric    acid    in     (de 
Koninoh),  a.,  ii,  597. 
Food  stuib,  apparatus  for  extraction  in 
the  analvsisof  (Beeson),  A.,  ii,  165. 
analysis  o^  improvements  in  (EOnio), 
A.,  ii,  165. 
Foods,    herbivorous.    See    Agricultural 

Chemistiy. 
Formaeetanilide  (Wheeler),  A.,  i,  44. 
Formaldehyde,  formation  of  (Cohen  and 
Calvert),  T.,  1051. 
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7oniiald«kyde     from     carbonic     oxide 
and    hydrogen    (Losanitsch    and 

JOYITSOHITBCH),  A.,  i,  179. 

heat    of   fonnation    of    (DsLiiPiMB), 

A.,  ii,  869. 
distillation  of  from  aqaeons  solatione 
(Lbonabd,  Smith  and  Riohmoi^d), 
A.,  ii,  526. 
condensation     of,     with     antipyrine 

(Ma]UX)VBt),  a.,  i,  298. 
action   of  carbamide  on    (Tollenb), 

A.»  i,  188. 
condensation  of  tannins  with  (Mxbok), 

A.,  i,  166. 
action   of  water   and   of  potash  on 

(DsutPiKB),  A.,  i,  604,  606. 
as    a   redncing    agent    (Gk^tzneb), 

A.,  ii,  166. 
in  plants,  rdle  played  by  (DBLitPivB), 

A.,  i,  606. 
detection  of  (Lbbbin),  A.,  ii,  606. 
detection  of,  in  milk  (DsNiofes),   A., 

ii,  81. 
estimation  of  (Ob^zkbb  ;  Bokuk), 

A.,  u,  166. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  (Lbomabd  and 
Smith),  A.,  ii,  288. 
Ponnaldehyde,  thio-,  from  carbonic  oxide 
and  nydrogen  solphide 
(LosANiTscB  and  Joyitschitsch), 
A.,  i,  179. 
from  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
on  the    hydrolytic    products  of 
cellulose     (Cboss,     Bbyan    and 
Smith),  T.,  1006. 
Parafdnnaldehyde,  heat  of  combustion 

of  (DblApibb),  a.,  u  ^06. 
Fonnaldehydephloroglaeide 

(COUNOLBB),  A.,  i,  618. 
Fonnaldoxime,  action  of  methylio  iodide 
and    bromide    on   (Dunbtan   and 
GoTJLDiMo),    T.,    676;    P.,    ISW, 
76. 
methiodide,  and  the  action  of  heat  on 
it;   its   hydrolysis,  and  reduction 
(DuNSTAN  and  Gouldino),  T.,  676, 
676,  677. 
Foxfluunide,  from  carbonic   oxide   and 
ammonia  (Lobanitsgh  and 
Jovitbohitboh),  a.,  i,  179. 
action  of  sodamide  on  (Tithbbuet), 
T.,  466  ;  P.,  1887  46.  ^ 
4-Foimamidoantipyrine    (Kkobb     and 

Stolz),  A.,  i,  112. 
Foxmaailido.  constitution  of,  and  action 
of  ethylio  ohloroformate  on 
(Whbblbb    and     Mbtcalf),    A., 
i.  470. 
hydriodide,  preparation  of  (Whbblbb, 

Babhbs  and  Pbatt),  A.,  i,  669. 
late    of,    in   the   animal    organism 
(Klbibb),  a.,  ii,  162. 


cyc^FoBBaiylformie  aoid,  ethylie  salt 

of  (Wbdbkind),  a.,  i,  448. 
Formie  aeid,  from  carbonic  anhydride 
and    hydrogen    (Lobahitsch    and 
Joyitsobitsch),  a.,  i,  179. 
from  oxidation  of  polyhydiic  alcohoLs 

(Pbbdbix),  a.,  i,  178. 
heat  of  evaporation  of  (Mabbhall), 

A.,  ii,  244. 
distiUation  of,  from  aqueous  solutiona 
(Lbonabd,     Smith,     Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  626. 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  (Riohabpbon  and  Allaibb),  A., 
1,266. 
Formie  aeid,  barium,  calcium,  and  stron- 
tium salts,  reftactive  powers  of  solid 
and  dissolyed  (Gladbtoke  and 
Hibbbbt),  T.,  826. 
ortho-,  ethylie  salt,  molecular  refraction 
of  the  (Bb^hl),  a.,  ii,  198. 
Formie  chloride  frcmi  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydrogen  chloride  (Lobanitbch  and 
Jotitbchitbch),  a.,  i,  179. 
FormoM«taailide       (Whbblbb       and 

Waldxm),  a.,  i,  280. 
Formo-and  ehloroformo-dimethylaBiida, 
refractive  powers  and   dispersion   of 
(BBtfHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
FormobeBianilide      (Whbblbb       and 

Waldbn),  a.,  i,  280. 
FormobemenesulphoBanilide  (Whbblbb 

and  Waldbm),  A.,  i,  280. 
Formobeni-o-toluidide  and  FoxnobeBBO- 
p-teluidide  (Whbblbb  and  Waldbn), 
A.,  i,  280. 
Formo^m-broBMUiiliAe,  chloro-  (Foun), 

A.,  i,  471. 
FormobutyraBilide  (Whbblbb),  A.,  1,46. 
FormoethylthioBemiearbaBide  (Fbbuisb 

and  Sohwabz),  A.,  i,  124. 
Fermo-o-    and    -4^nitranilida,    chloro- 

(Swabtz),  a.,  1,  411,  412. 
FomuHm-nitraiiilide,   chloro-   (FoLCf), 

A.,  i,  471. 
Form-o-aitrobenayl-o-awiiidida     (Paal 

and  Pollbb),  A.,  i,  117. 
Fom-o-nitrDbennrl-jMttisidide     (Paal 

and  Schilling;,  A.,  i,  117. 
Form-^BitrDbeaayl-j^nitntBiUda  (Paai> 

and  Pollbb),  A.,  i,  116. 
Form-<^Bitrob«iii7l-o-pheaylenadlmBiiM 

(PAAL      and      KBOMBCHBaDBB),      A., 

i,  116. 
FoimoplMByUiydraiide     (Bambbbgbb)» 
A.,  i,  468. 
condensation  of,  with  Itself  (Pbujs- 
zABi),  A.,  i,  281. 
a-FonnophaBylliydmide       (Whbblbb 

and  Mbtcalf),  A.,  i,  470. 
FttmopropioBBBilide   (Whbblbb)»   A., 
i,44. 
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FomwpjxuM  and  its  salts  (Marcoubt), 

A.,  i,  298. 
identity  of  with  methylenebiantipyrine 

(PXLLIZZABI),  A.,  i,  205. 
FonaostMraiulide  (Whbslek),  A.,  i,  45. 
FonMtliiiNwmiMrlMiide  (Fbxumd   and 

MsiNXGKx),  A.,  i,  122. 
FoxmylphMiyliiretlimne  (Whbxlxb  and 

Metcalf),  a.,  i,  470. 
FonnTliuretluuia,   chloro-  (Fouk),  A., 

i,471. 
Forttorite  from  Bavaria  (Wxjmbchbnk), 

A.,  ii,  418. 
Fowl  eholtra,  investigation  of  (Pastxub 

Leot.),  T.,  789. 
Frseiiiig  point,  determination  of  (Bxck- 

MANiT,  A.,  ii,  88;  (Habkbb),  A., 

ii,  804  ;  (LooMis),  ii,  861 ;  (Ponbot), 

A.,  ii,  803,  440. 
apparatus   for   determining  (Mietxb- 

hotfxb),  a.,  ii,  860;  (Bbckmann 

and  Pfxipfeb),  A.,  ii,  808. 
determinations,  influence  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  freezing  mixture  on 

(Kaoult),  A.,ii,  11. 
real  and  apparent  depression  of  the 

(Raoult),  a.,  ii|  89. 
deivesdons,  abnormal  (Qabblli),  A., 

li,  477. 
depressions  and  solid  solutions  (Bod- 

lXudeb),  a.,  ii,  188. 
of  mixtures,  minimum  (Patebn6  and 

Ampola),  a.,  ii,  476. 
of  mixtures  of  oi|^ic  substances  of 

similar  constitution  (Gabblu),  A., 

ii,  14. 
of  solutions,  influence  of  molecular 

association  on  (Cbomftqn),  T.,  928 ; 

P.,  IWt,  110. 
in  dilute  solutions,  molecular  depres- 
sion of  the  (Wildbbmakn),  T.,  796  ; 

P.,  1«07, 189. 
of  saturated  solutions  of  certain  salts 

(DS  Gopfxt),  a.,  ii,  805. 
of  solutions  containing  two  substances 

(WiLDEBMANW),  T.,  745 ;  P.,  1W7, 

119. 
of   solutions    of  volatile   substances 

(Gbomptom),  T.,  987 ;  P.,  IWt,  110. 
curves  of  alloys  of  sUver  and  copper 

(HxTOOOK  and  Netillb),  A.,  ii,  245. 
of  alloys  of  sino  with  another  metal 

(HxTOOCK  and  Neville),  T.,  888 ; 

P.,  1«07,  60. 
solutions    of    organic  substances  in 

aniline  and  dimethylaniline  (Ampola 

and  BmATOBi),  A.,  ii,  806. 
of  solutions  in  j^'bromotoluene  (Pa- 

TXB1V6),  A.,  ii,  12. 
of  solutions  of  salts  in  hydrated  mag- 

neslam  chloride  (vam't  Hoff  and 

Dawson),  A.,  ii,  861. 


Frsodng  point  of  solutions  in  nitro- 
benzene  (Ampola  k  Cablinfanti), 
A.,  ii,  12. 

of  solutions  in  phenol  (Pat£Bn6),  A., 
ii,  18. 

of  solutions  in  veratrole  (Patebn6), 
A.,  ii,  12. 

of  acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  of  ap-x^^^ 
benzaldoximeand  thiophen  dissolved 
in  benzene  (Bbckmann  and  Schul- 
tbn),  a.,  ii,  868.- 

of  mixtures  of  acetic  acid  and  benzene, 
and  of  acetic  acid  and  water 
(Dahmb),  a.,  ii,  245. 

of  aaueous  solutions  of  alcohol  and 
sooium  chloride,  influence  of  super- 
fusion  on  the  (Raoult),  A.,  ii,  862. 

of  aqueous  solutions  of  alums  (Joke» 
and  Mackat),  A.,  ii,  896. 

of  solutions  of  derivatives  of  aniline  in 
naphthalene  and  benzene  (AuwsBs), 
A.,  u,  476. 

of  solutions  of  some  cobalt  ammonia 
compounds  (Petbbsen),  A.,  ii,  802. 

of  solutions  of  lithium  borate  (Lb 
Chatblibb),  a.,  ii,  448. 

of  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  lithium, 
calcium,  strontium  and  stannic 
chlorides,  phosphoric  acid  and  al- 
kali phosphates,  sodium  silicate, 
acetic,  oxalic,  succinic,  tartaric, 
citric  snd  nitric  acids,  and  of 
potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides 
(Loomib),  a.,  ii,  805. 

of  solutions  of  fenic  chloride  (Qood- 
win),  a.,  ii,  16. 

of  solutions  of  phenols  and  oxyazo- 
compounds  (Auwbbs  and  Obtov), 
A.,  li,  182. 

of  solutions  of  selenium  in  phosphorus 
(Bbgkmakn  and  Pfeiffbb),  A., 
ii,  868. 

of  solutions  of  sodium  borates  and 
polvvfdent  alcohols  (Kablbnbebo 
and  ScHBEiif BB^,  A.,  ii,  81. 

of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Hillmatb), 
A.,  ii,  818. 

of  solutions  of  water  in  formic  aoid 
(Novix),  A.,  ii,  586. 
(i-Fmetose.    See  Levulose. 
Fruit-sugar,    commercial     composition 
and  fermentability  of  (Kblhofbb), 
A.,  u,  194. 

See  siso  Levulose. 
Fruits,  cause  of  the  formation  of  ethereal 
salts  in  (Libpnbb),  A.,  ii,  459. 

function  of  tannin  in  (Qbbbbb),  A., 
u,  460. 
Fueus  ve9ieulo9U9,  condition  of  the  iodine 

in  (Esohlb),  a.,  ii,  889. 
Fnggorito    from     the    Tyrol    <Wbik- 

schekx),  a.,  ii,  271. 
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Tnlminatet  of  mercury  and  silver,  sola- 

bility  of,  in  water  (Hollsrmam),  A., 

i.  8. 

Tnmaric  aeid,  sublimation  temperature 

of  (Dyes),  A.,  i,  237. 

physiological  behaviour  of,  in  plants 

(IsHizuKA),  A.,  ii,  276. 
amylic  salt,    rotatory    power  of   the 

(Waldbn),  a.,  ii,  3. 
diethylic  salt,  action  of  benzylamine 

on(SANi),  A.,  i,  601. 
ethylic    hydrogen    salt,      action    of 
methylamine  on  (PiuiTi  and  Gius- 
TINIANI),  A,,  i,  24. 
Tnmarie    acid,    chloro-,    amylic    salt, 
rotatory  power  of  the  (  Walden), 
A.,  ii,  8. 
ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  sodio- 
methylacetoacetate  on  (RuHE- 
MANN),  T.,  824,  325  ;  P.,  1897, 
52. 
action  of  ethylic  sodio-oxalacetate 
on  (RuHEMANN  and  Hemmy), 
T.,885;  P.,  1W7,  64. 
Fungi,  the  chemistry  of  the  membranes 

of  (EscoMBE),  A.,  ii,  155. 

Turfarald6h7de(/u}/uroZ)  fromarabinose 

(Bbrthklot and  Andr£),  A.,  i,  185. 

amounts  of,  produced  by  hydrolysing 

various  celluloses    (Cboss,  Beyan 

and  Smith),  T.,  1005. 

influence  of  fermentation  on  (Cross, 

Beyan  and  Smith),  T.,  1007. 
condensation  product  of,  with  benz- 
idine, dianisidine,  p-phenetidine,  and 
tolidine  (Erhaedt),  A.,  i,  622. 
compound     obtained     by    action    of 
monobromacetylphenol  on  (BbI^ll 
and  Friedlandeb),  A.,  i,  221. 
condensation  product  of,  with  chloro- 
galiacetophenone,  and  its  diaoetate 
(Fbiedlakdeb  and  LdWY),  A.,  i,  88. 
Furfaraldehyde-ethylenetldonamie  aoid 
(Michaelis  and  Gbaentz)  A.,  i,  895. 
PnrforaldehydMemioxamaione,  and  ap> 
plication    of,    in    estimating    carbo- 
hydrates  (Keep  and    Unoeb),    A., 
i,  271. 
FurAiraldehydetrimethylenothionamio 
aoid  (MioHAELis  and  Gbaentz),  A., 
i,  895. 
a-Furftaraldozime,  behaviour  of  benzoyl 
derivative     of,     towards     hydrogen 
chloride  (Minunvi  and  Vassalo),  A.. 
i,  48. 
Furfuran,  preparation  of  (Fbeundleb), 
A.,  i,  506. 
tetrahromo',    action  of   sunlight   on 
(Torbey),  a.,  i,  557. 
Fnrfiiroidf,    constitution    of     (Cbosb, 
Bryan  and  Smith),  T.,  1001 ;  P., 
1807, 151. 


FurfttryldihydrorMoreinol   and  its  di- 

ozime  (Voblandeb  and  Ebio),    A., 

i,  276. 
ForfaryldihydroreioreyUe  aaid,  ethylic 

salt  of  (Voblandeb),  A.,  i,  275. 
S-FurftarrlideiieleYaliiiie  wM,  action  of 

alcohol   and    hydrochloric    acid    on 

(Kbhbeb  and  Hofaokeb),  A.,  i,  214. 
ForforylidoiLamathyluoozaiolone 

(Schiff  and  Bbtti),  A.,  i,  493. 
Furftirylidene-phonyl  aiOTJuift     and 

-tolylaioxixna  (Erhari>t),  A.,  i,  616. 
Furftiryliaiidoethyl     ether,    refractire 

power  and  dispersion  of  (BbGhl),  A., 

u,  297. 
Fnrnaoe,   electric,  for  heating  delicate 

glass  apparatus  (Shenstone),  T.,  478  ; 

Fusanus  eompresgus.    See  Colpoon  com- 

pressum. 
Futin,  formula  of  (Pbbkin),  T.,  1197. 


e. 


Gabbro  from  the  Pennine  Alps  (Bbun), 

A.,  u,  567. 
j9am-Galaetaa  (Esoombe),  A.,  ii,  156. 
Oalaetic  aeid,  calcium  salts,  lacemism 

of  (Kipping  and  Pope),  T.,  999. 
Galaetin,    occurrence     of,     in     wheat 

(Reinitzeb),  a.,  ii,  882. 
Oalaetose,  fermentability  of  (Bait),  A., 
ii,  428. 
action  of  acids  on  (Bebthblot  and 

Andb£),  a.,  i,  184. 
action  of  hot  alcohol  on,  and  multi- 
rotation  of  (Tanbet),  a.,  i,  S92. 
action  of  alkalis  on    (F&amm),    A., 

i,  5. 
reducing  power    of    (Tabulli    and 

Mamelli-Cubbddu),  a.,  ii,  854. 
various   hydrazones  of  (yan  £k ex- 
stein  and  DE  Bbuyn),  A.,  i,  41. 
behaviour  of,  in  the  organism  (Vorr), 

A.,  ii,  511. 
estimation  of,    by   means   of   iodine 

(Romijn),  a.,  ii,  466. 
separation  of,  arabinose  from  (Subas- 
chow),  a.,  i,  811. 
7-ealaotot6  (Tanbet),  A.,  i,  892. 
Oalaetoie  bonihydmida  (Subaschow), 

A.,  i,  811. 
OalaBffal  oil,  action  of,  stannous  chloride 

on  (Hibschsohn),  A.,  ii,  236. 
Oalana,  composition  of  (Habtlbt  and 
Bamaob),  T.,  542  ;  P.,  189T,  13. 
altered,  from  British  Columbia  (Hoff- 
mann), A.,  ii,  108. 
argentiferous,   alteration  prodact  of, 
from  Broken  Hill,  N.S,W.  (Pitt- 
man),  A.,  ii,  103. 
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Oalena,  estimatioii  of  lead  in  (Giobois), 

A.,  ii,  846. 
Oallaeetophenone,  triacetyl  derivative  of 

(LowY),  A.,  i,  474. 
Oftllic    Mid    (3:4: 6-trihydro3i^benzoie 
acid)   from  Pnglia  olive  oil  (Can- 
ZONERI),  A.,  i,  624. 
action  of  lead  acetate  on  (Habnaok), 

A.,  i,  60. 
action  of,  on  alkaloids  (de  Cokinck), 

A.,  i,  447. 
phenylhydrazide     and     tetraphenyl- 
hydrazide  (Bl^biz),  A.,  i,  420. 
Gallic  aoid,  c^tbromo-,  colouring  matter 
obtained  from(BifiTRix),A.,i,221. 
phenylhydrazide   and    tetraphenyl- 
hydrazide  (Bil^Bix),  A.,  i,  420. 
Oallinm,    occurrence    of,     in    common 
minerals    (Habtlet   k    Ramaoe), 
T.,  633  ;  P.,  1897,  11 ;  A.,  ii,  818. 
silicotungstate   (Wtbttboff),    A., 
ii,  178. 
Oallnute,  composition  and  dyeing  pro- 
perties of  (Pkbkin),   T.,   1187 ;   P., 
1897,  170. 
Oalloeyaain,  (2ibromo-  and  its  methylic 
salt  and  anilide  (Bl^TBix),  A.,  i,  289. 
Gallodiaeetophenone,   synthesis   of 

(Nbncki),  a.,  i,  521. 
Mlotanxiic  acid,  occurrence  of,  in 

Bhu8rhoda7Ufiema{?EtLKiii),  T.,  1197. 
4hm&6l  from  the  Austrian  Alps  (WsiN- 
8CHENK),  A.,  ii,  106. 
from  Sardinia  (Lovisato),  A.,  ii,  666. 
from  the  Urals  (Fbdobow),  A.,  ii,  468. 
from  Zillerthal,  Tyrol  (Schnebb),  A., 

ii,  147. 
constitution  of  (Clabke),  A.,  ii,  61. 
colour  and  chemical  composition  of 

(Scunebr),  a.,  ii,  147. 
artificial  (Doeltbb),  A.,  ii,  329. 
See  also  Almandine,  Meknite,  Spessar- 
tite,  &c. 
6as  from    the    mineral  water  of  Enk- 
huLsenCBBEUKELEYERM),  A.,  ii,  272. 
Oat  analyiii,  apparatus  for  (Bleieb), 
A.,  ii,  280,  884  ;  (Vignon),  A.,  ii,  463. 
Gas  supply,  apparatus  for  automatically 

cutting  off  (Mich AELis),  A.,  ii,  169. 
0asM,  spent,  from  gas  engines,  composi- 
tion of  (Habeb  and  Webeb),  A., 
ii,  170. 
dew  line  for  a  mixture  of  two(DuaRM), 
A.,  ii,  864. 
OcuparHnia   medians,  constituents   of, 

(Hesse),  A.,  1,  680. 
(kLsparriania  eUgans  and  0,  murorum, 

physcion  from  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  267. 
Oaitrio  Jniee,  lactic   acid   in  the,    in 
disease  (de  Jong),  A.,  ii,  607. 
estimation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in 
(Stbaubs),  a.,  ii,  616. 

VOL,  Lxxir.  ii. 


Oaylossits  from  California  (Pbatt),  A., 
ii,  49. 
artificial  (Schulten),  A.,  ii,  146. 
CFedrite  from  Massachusetts  (Esiebson), 

A.,  ii,  666. 
Gelatin,    precipitation    of    dextrin    by 
(Lachaud),  a.,  ii,  446. 
colour     given    by    guaiacum     with 
(Pawlewski),  a.,  li,  468. 
Genista,  occurrence  of  cytisine  in  various 
species  of  (Pluoge  and  Bauwebda), 
A.,  ii,  186. 
Oeranaldehyde  (?),  production  of,  from 
gutta  percha  resm  (Tassikabi),  A., 
1,  93,  94. 
iso-Oeranie  aeid,    isomeric   amides  of, 
(BABBiEBand  Bouyeault),  A.,  i,  638. 
Oeraniol,    from    French    oil   of    roses 
(DupoKxand  Gueblain),  A.,  i,  161. 
from    Palmarosa  oil    (Gildemeisteb 

and  Stephan),  A.,  i,  81. 
behaviour  of,  towards  hydrogen  chlor- 
ide (Bevchleb),  a.,  i,  248. 
wo-Oeranionitrile,  hydrate,  constitution 
of  (Babbieb  and  Boxtyeattlt),  A., 
i,  637. 
Geranium  oil, Turkish.  See  Palmarosa  oil. 
Reunion,  oxidation  of  (Tiebcann  and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  199. 
detection  of,  in  rose  oil  (Jedebxank), 
A.,ii,  291. 
Oeranyl  chloride  (Retobleb),  A.,  i,  248. 
Germination,  action  of  guaiacol  on  (Bov- 

LANGEB  Dausse),  A.,  ii,  614. 
Geribyite  from    Sweden   (Igelstbom), 

A.,  ii,  468. 
Glass  containing  boric  acid,  properties  of 
(Gbenet),  a.,  ii,  141. 
influence  of,  on  the  combination  nf 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  (Bebthelot), 
A.,  ii,  648. 
Glaueonite  from  the  Tjrrol  (G&mbel), 
A.,  ii,  668. 
alteration  of  (Glinka),  A.,  ii,  64. 
?,  artificial  ((3hav£8),  A.,  ii,  416. 
Glauoophanie  aeid (Claisen),  A.,  i,  694. 
Gliadin  (Telleb),  A.,  i,  804. 
Gluease,  the  distribution  of   (Beteb- 
inck),  a.,  ii,  188. 
detection  of  (Beyebinck),  A.,  ii,  183. 
o^lueoheptonie  aeid,  rotatory  power  of 
(van     £kenstein,    Jobissbn     and 
Reicheb),  a.,  ii,  180. 
d-  and  Z-Gluconio  aeids,  rotatory  powers 
of  (VAN  Ekenstein,  Jobissen  and 
Reicheb),  A.,  ii,  180. 
(i-Glueose.    See  Dextrose. 
Glueoside,  CuH^oOjo,  from  Adonis  mti- 
volts  (Kbomeb),  a.,  i,  94. 
CseHioOjc  occurring   in  Jihus  rodan- 
thema    (Pebkin),    T.,    1196;    P., 
1897,  198. 

54 
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01iiflO«ii«,  occnrring  in  seeds  of  Fhar- 
bitis  nil  L,  (Eromsb),  A.,  ii,  68. 

tannin-,  from  Booth  African  snmach 
(Pbrkin),  T.,  1186. 
Olnooiides.    See  also  :— 

Antiarin. 

Apiin. 

Baptin. 

Baptisin. 

Convolvniin. 

Coronillin. 

Cotoin. 

Digitozin. 

Diosmin. 

Fustin. 

Lencoglycodrin. 

Ononin. 

Osyritrin. 

Periplocin. 

Potassinm  myronate^ 

Saporin. 

Sinalbin. 

Sinapin. 

Sinigrin. 

Vicin. 
Olnoosidio  aeid,  formation  of  a,  from 

glncoside   of  the  seeds  of  Pharbitia 

nil.  L.  (Ekomsb),  a.,  ii,  68. 
Olncoiyleaibie  aeid.    See    Caffetannic 

acid. 
GIntaeonie    aoid    (propylenedicarboxylic 

acid),    preparation    of  (Bolam),   P., 

1896, 184. 
Gluten,  amount  of,  in  wheat  (Tbllsk), 
A.,  i,  804. 

wheat,  action  of  Proteus  vulgaris  on 
(Emmeblino),  a.,  ii,  118. 

estimation  of,  in  flour  (Ballaio)),  A., 
u,  296. 
d'  and  t-Glyeerio  aeids,  I-  and  i-amylic 

salts,  rotatory  power  of  (Fbakkland 

and  Peiob),  T.,  266,  261,  264 ;   P., 

1897,  9. 
Glycerol  produced  in  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion (Pastbub  Lbot.),  T.,  718. 

influence  of  electrical  oscillations  on 
the  vapour  pressure  of  (db  Hbmf- 
tinme),  a.,  ii,  804. 

electrolytic  condnctiTity  of  solutions 
of  salts  in  (Cattakbo),  A.,  ii,  687. 

freezing  points  of  solutions  of,  in 
hydrated  magnesium  chloride 
(van't  Hofp  and  Dawbon),  A., 
ii,  861. 

action  of  acetic  acid  on  (Gbitbi.),  A., 
i,  646. 

action  of  acidified  potassinm  per- 
manganate on  (Pbbpbiz),  a.,  i,  178. 

action  of  ammonium  phosphate  or 
phosphoric  add,  of  ammonmm  phos- 
phate and  chloTide,  and  of  hydrogen 
chloride  on  (Stobhb),  A.,  i,  262. 


Glyoarol,  action  of  BacUhu  booeoprieua  on 

(£>iMBBLii7a),  A.,  ii,  118. 

influence  of,  on  the  rate  of  formation 

of  carbamide  (Walkbb  and  Kay), 

T.,  606;  P.,  1887,76. 

action  of,  on  the  formation  of  diastase 

(Pfeffbr),  a.,  ii,  618. 
diethylic  ether  of,  action  of  tetnchlor- 
ethyl  ethylic  ether  on  (Pebgami), 
A.,  i,  177. 
estimation  of  (Bobdab  and  db  Racz> 

KowsKi),  A.,  ii,  198. 
estimation  of,    in    wine    (Mahcuso- 

Lima  and  Sgarlata),  A.,  ii,  852. 
separation  of,   from    wines    (Bobdab 
and  DB  Baczkowski),  A.,  ii,  286. 
Glycerol,     amino-    (2-amiDopropandiol- 
1 : 8),    hydrochloride,    sulphate,   and 
oxalate  of  (Pilott  and  Kttff),  A., 
i,  687. 
Glyeooine    {amiTioaeetie    add),     action 
of  ethylic  oxalate,  of  oxamethane,  of 
ethylic    oxamethaneacetate  and   of 
monethylic  oxalate  on  (Hbbp  and 
Unoeb),  a.,  1,  269. 
nutritive  value  of,  for  fungi  (Naka- 
muba),  a,  ii,  276. 
Glycogen  of  fungi  and  yeasts  (Clait* 
TBIAU),  A.,  i,  648. 
precipitation    of,     by    certain    salta 

(YoxTNo),  A.,  i,  286. 
cause   of  conversion  of,    into    sugar 

(Paton),  a.,  ii,  671. 
in      relation      to      muscular     work 
(SoHENOK),  A.,  ii,  162. 
GlyooL    See  Ethylenic  glycol. 
Glyeollie  aeid,  thio-  (Djxok),  T.,  680  ; 

P.,  1887,  8. 
GlyooUio  aldehyde  from  dehydroxy- 
maleic  acid,  its  oxidation,  the  action 
of  heat  and  the  action  of  phenylhydr- 
azine  on  it  (Fbnton),  T.,  876 ;  P. ,  1887» 
63. 
Glyeollie  nitrile,  action   of  water  on 

(Eschwbilbr),  A.,  i,  899. 
Glycoforia,  phloridzin-,   percentage   of 
sugar  in  the  blood  during  (Payt),  A., 
ii,  64. 
Glyozal,  condensation  of,  with  4-niiro- 
o-phenylenediamine      (HnrsBBBo), 
A.,  i,  121. 
osazone  of  (Fbnton),  T.,  875. 
Glyozimeperozidediearbozylie  aeid 

ethylic  salt  (Bbckh),  A.,  i,  214. 
GlyoKTlic  aeid  {glyoxalie  acid),  chloro-, 
ethylic   salt,    action    of    heat    on 
(Obasbi-Cbibtaldi),  a.,  i,  820. 
thio-,  its    behaviour   with    meronric 
oxide  and  its  ethylic  salt  (Bbvnxl), 
A.,i,  14. 
Gold,  native,  in  granite  from    Mezioo 
(Mbbbill),  a.,  ii,  46. 
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Oold,  natiYO  argentiferoQfl,  from  Hexico 
(Lanbbro),  a.,  ii,  659. 
in  natural  saline  deposits  and  marine 
plants  (LiYBBSisos),  T.,  298 ;  P., 
1897,  22. 
presence    of,    in    sea-water,    and    a 
method  for  its  detection  (Sonbtadt), 
P.,  1896,  288. 
nuggets  and  ingots,  crystalline  struc- 
ture of  (LiVBBaiDGB),  T.,  1126 ; 
P.,  1897,  22. 
origin  of  (Liybbsidoe),  T.,  1126, 
P.,  1897,  22. 
and   gold   chloride,    spectra   of  (de 

Boisbatjsran),  a.  ,  ii,  469. 
melting  point  of  (HoLMAN,  Lawrencb 

and  Barb),  A. ,  ii,  6. 
action  of  ferric  chloride  and  air  on 

(McIlhikbt),  a.,  ii,  408. 
action  of  phoi^horus  on  (Gbanoer), 

A.,  ii,  828. 
colorations  due  to  finely  divided  (Lba), 
A.,  ii,  216. 
Ch>ld   alloys  witfi   copper   and   silver, 
freezing  points  of  (Hbyoook  and 
Neyillb),  a.,  ii,  246. 
with  lead,   zinc,   copper,  and  silver, 
liquation  of  (Matthby),  A.,  ii,  828. 
with  sodium,  structure  6{  (Hbyoock 

and  Neyillb),  P.,  1887,  106. 
with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Hbyoock 
and  Nbyille),  T.,  419;  P.,  1897, 
61. 
Gold:  purple  of  Cassius  (Amtomy  and 
LuooHESi),  A.,  ii,  48. 
sulphate,  action  of  alkali  sulphides  on 
(Amtont    and     Lucchbsi),     A., 
ii,  43. 
tellurides    from    Western    Australia 
(Fbbkzbl),    a.,    ii,   508;    British 
Columbia        (Hoffmann),        A., 
ii,  604. 
Gold,  estimatioiL  and  separation  of— 
estimation  of,  in  minerals  (Tbuohot), 
A.,  ii,  522. 
.   separation  of  mercury  and  platinum 

from  (Tabuoi),  A.,  ii,  79. 
Oonnardite    from    Puy-de-Ddme    (La- 

groiz),  A.,  ii,  412. 
CkMseborrios,  analysis  of  the  juice  of 

(Einboke),  a.,  ii,  156. 
Gout,  relation  of,  to  urinary  sediments 

(Ritlbb),  a.,  ii,  575. 
GramiiiOM.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Oranataaine,  the  constitution  of  (6a- 

RELU),  A.,  i,  178. 
Oranito   containing   native   gold   from 

Mexico  (Merrill),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Granitie  magma^  modified  by  absorption 

of  limestone  (Laoroix),  A.,  ii,  148. 
GraBRlaae,  the  detection  of  (Beybrinok), 
A.,  ii,  188. 


Gfranulohacter  hutylicum,hniyUc  alcohol, 
fermentation  with  (Emmerlino),  A., 
ii,  228. 

Grape  sugar.    See  Dextrose. 

Grapes,  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
(Hosenstiehl),  a.,  ii,  889. 

Graphite    deposits  of   Bavaria  (Wein- 
schenk),  a.,  ii,  413. 
from  Ontario  (Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  104. 
graphitite  and  graphitoid,  identity  of 
(Wbinschekk),  a  ,  ii,  447. 

Graphitic  slate  from  N.S.  Wales 
(CuRRAN),  A.,  ii,  102. 

Grass.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Green  earth.    See  Celadonite. 

Greenoekite  from  Lsurion,  Greece 
(Christomanos),  a.,  ii,  104. 

Gmaiaeio  aoid)  percentage  of,  in  euaiacum 
resin ;  and  its  benzoyl  derivative 
(DoEBNER  and  Lacker),  A.,  i,  166. 

Guaiaool,   action  of  ferment  of  mush- 
rooms on  (Bourquelot),  A.,  ii,  66. 
action  of,  on  germination  (Boulanger- 

Dausse),  a.,  ii,  614. 
benzoyl  derivative  of  (Bartolotti), 
A.,  i,  198. 

Guaiaeoldif-aiobeniene  (Jacobsen, 
Jaeniokb,  and  F.  Meyer),  A.,  i,  148. 

Guaiaeonio  aeid,  percentage  of,  in 
guaiacum  resin,  products  of  dry  dis- 
tillation, acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriva- 
tives of  (Doebner  and  Lucrer),  A., 
i,  166. 

Guaiaeum-blue,  production  of 
(DOEBNER),  A.,  i,  166. 

Guaiaeum  oil  (Dobbner  and  LDcker), 
A.,  i,  166. 

Guaiaeum  rosin,  composition  of 

(Dobbner  and  LOckbr),  A.,  i,  165. 
synthesis  of  the  acids  of  (Doebnbr), 

A.,  i,  166. 
the  acid  of,  and  its  acetate  and  benz- 
oate    (Herzig    and   Schiff),    A., 
i,  264. 

Guaiacum-yollow  (Dobbner  and 
L&cker),  a.,  i,  166. 

Chiaiarotic  acid,  amount  of,  in  guaiacum 
resin  ;  the  products  of  its  dry  distilla- 
tion (Dobbner  and  LCcker),  A., 
i,  166. 

i»o-Guaiaretic  aeid,   synthesis  of 
(Doebnbr),  A.,  i,  166. 

Guajakdl.    See  Guaiacum  oil. 

Guanaiylboateno  and  its  m-II-amino-, 
m-II-nitrO",  and  ;?-I-nitro-derivativea 
(Wedbkind),  a.,  i,  241. 

Guanidino,  occurrence  of,  in  beet-juice 
(yon  Lippmann),  a.,  ii,  118. 
action  of  ethylic  oxalate  on  (Miller), 

A.,  i,  549. 
hydrochloride  from  aminodioxypurine 
(FischbrX  a.,  i,  269. 
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Guazddine,  amino-i  behaviour  of,  towards 
aldehydes  and  ketones  (Wedekind), 
A.,  i,  241. 
Guanine  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  268. 
occurrence    of,    in    beet-juice    (voir 
LiPPMANN),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Guanine,  bromo-,  action  of  hydrochloric 

acid  on  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  269. 
Guano,     estimation     of     nitrogen    in 
(Franks),  A.,  ii,  229. 
estimation  of  uric  acid  in  (Stutzer 

and  Karlowa),  A.,  ii,  608. 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Golonic   lactonei,   melting  ]X)ints  and 
racemism    of   (Kippino  and    Pope), 
T.,  997. 
Gun,  cherry,  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,       and       benzhydrazide      on 
(Subasohow),  a.,  i,  811. 
wood-.     See  Xylan. 
Gnm-arabie,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on   (Berthelot   and    Andr^),    A., 
i,  185. 
Gnrjnn  baliam  oil,  action  of  stannous 
chloride     on     (Hirschsohn))      A., 
ii,  236. 
Gntta  pereha,  the  resin  of  (Tassikari), 

A.,  i,  98. 
Gypinm    from    Yucatan    (Howe    and 
Campbell),  A.,  ii,  218. 
artificial  crystals  (Jowa),  A.,  ii,  268. 
gypsum-rocks  from   Ennsas   (Bailet 
and  Whitten),  A.,  ii,  415. 


H. 

Hffmat^n,  preparation  of,  from  hsemin 

(Blalobrzbski),  a.,  1,  208. 

action    of     hydrogen     bromide     on 

(KiJSTER),  A.,i,  282. 

HsBmatiteSt  composition  of  (Hartley 

and  Ramaoe),  T.,  586  ;  P.,  1897, 12. 

ffoematomma  ventasunit  constituents  of 

(Zopf),  a.,  i,  864. 
EaBmatommie  acid,  occurrence   of,  on 
various  lichens  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  864, 
486. 
alkylic  salts  of  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  266. 
HsBmatoniminie  acid,  the  constitution  of 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
H»matoporpliTrin>  ^t^^  the  action  of 
hydrogen  oromide  on  haemin  (Bialo- 
BRZESKl),  A.,  i,  208. 
the  oxidation  of  (EtysTBR),  A.,  i,  282. 
Hsemin,  the  composition  of  (Kt^STSR), 
A.,  i,  282. 
the    composition    and    properties    of 
(Bialobrzeski),  a.,  i,  207. 
EaDmochromos^en,  preparation  of,  from 
blood  (DonooAny),  a.,  ii,  468. 


EflBmoglobin,  influence  of  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  forma- 
tion of  (Weiss),  A.,  ii,  219. 
influence  of  high  altitudes  on  the  pro- 
portion of,  in  blood  (Giaoosa),  A., 
li,  569. 
percentage  of,  in  blood,  at  different 

ages  (WiNTERNiTZ),  A.,  ii,  149. 
relation  of  absorption  of  iron  salts  to 

formation  of  (Gaule),  A.,  ii,  570. 
synthesis  of  crystalline  (Preybb),  A., 

i,  804. 
electrical  convection  of,  in  solutions 

(PicTOKand  Linder),  T.,  571. 
comparison  of  the  spectmm  of,  and 
chlorophyll        (Tscbircb),        A., 
ii,  225. 
relation  of,  to  chlorophyll  (Nbncki), 

A. ,  ii,  885. 
non -occurrence  of  argon  in  (Zaleski), 

A.,  ii.  834. 
action     of     carbon     bisulphide     on 

(Eromer),  a.,  ii,  64. 
action  of  nitrites  on  (Haldakb,  Mak- 
gill,  and  Mayrooordato),  A.,  ii, 
68,  221. 
decomposition    products    of,    in    the 

urine  (Garrod),  A. ,  ii,  220. 
Carboxyhftmoglobin,  absorption  spec- 
trum of  (Lewik),  a.,  ii,  584. 
Vitric  oxide  hsBmoglobin,  presence  of, 
in   the    blood  in  nitrite  poisoning 
(Haldane,  Makgill,  ana  Mavbo- 
oordato),  a.,  ii,  221. 
Ozyhttmoglobin,  absorption  spectrum 

of  (Lewik),  A.,  ii,  534. 
Thiohflsmoglobin,  absorption  spectnim 
of  (Lewik),  A.,  ii,  584. 
Easmoiterol  (HOrtble),  A.,  i,  18S. 
Hair,  presence  of  iodine  in  the  (Howald). 
A.,ii,  572. 
proportion  of  sulphur  in  (Duriko), 
A.,  ii,  68. 
Halotriohite    from  Argentina  (Bodkn- 

bekder),  a.,  ii,  269. 
Hanksite  from  California  (Prait),  A., 
ii,  49. 
artificial  (Schultbk),  A.,  ii,  505. 
Haricots.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Hatlynlte,    artificial    (Doeltrr),     A., 

ii,  55. 
Hay.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Haiel-nnt    oil,  physical  and   chemical 
constants,       and      composition      of 
(SCHdTTLER),  A.,  i,  397. 
Heat,    mechanical    equivalent   of,    dif- 
ferences  of  determinations  of  the 
(Waidker    and    Mallort),     A., 
ii,  588  ;  (Day),  A.,  ii,  589. 
See  also  Thermochemistry. 
Heating  and  shaking  sealed  tabes,  ap- 
paratus for  (Fischer),  A.,  ii,  401. 
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Eedenbergite  from  Sardinia  (Loyisato), 

A.,  ii,  414. 
EeliaiitluiL,  significance  of  the  change 

of  coloar  of  (Lsbcceub),  A.,  ii,  186. 
Helium,  quantity  of,  in  the  gas  from 
the  Bath  springs  (Ratlbigh),  A., 
ii,  816. 
in    mineral    waters   of  Bagnoles    de 
rOme  (BoTTOHARD  and  Desorez), 
A.,  ii,  148. 
an     allotropic     form    of    hydrogen 

(Braunbb),  a.,  ii,  259. 
separation  of,  into  its  constituents  by 
diffusion        (Haoenbach),        A., 
ii,  258. 
spectrum     of     (Trowbridge     and 

Richards),  A.,  ii,  200. 
behaviour  of,  at  very  low  temperatures 

(Olszewski),  A.,  ii,  31. 
action  of  the  silent  discharge  on  a 
mixture  of   benzene  or  carbon  bi- 
sulphide   and    (Brethelot),    A., 
ii,  209. 
attempts  to  produce    compounds    of 
(Ramsay  and  Collie),  A.,  ii,  816. 
HelTit«,  constitution  of  (Retqebs),  A. , 

ii,  17. 
Hemieellnlosei,  action  of  diastase   on 

(Reinitzeb),  a.  ,  ii,  882. 
Hemimellitheneearboxylio  acid,  prepar- 
ation of,  from  mesitylene  (Meter  and 
Sohn),  a.,  i,  142. 
/B-Hemipinamic    aeid,    methylic     and 
ethylic  salts  of  (van  der  Muelek), 
A.,  i,  145. 
ifo-a-Hemipinamie  acid,  hydrochloride, 
methylic  salt  of,  and  its  aurochloride 
(van  der  Muelen),  a.,  i,  415. 
1:2:8: 4-Hemipini6  aeid  from  oxidation 
of  corydic  acid  (Dobbie  and  Mabs- 
den),  T.,  664  ;  P.,  1897,  102. 
a-methylic  salt  (van  der  Meulen), 
A.,  i,  415. 
Hemipinie    aeid,    o-amino-,    anhydride 

(Claub  and  Predari),  A.,  i,  849. 
1:8:4: 5-Hemipini6  Mid{meta?ie7nipinic 
acid)  from  oxidation  of  corydic   acid 
(Dobbie  and  Mabsden),  T.,  664. 
«•  and  /B-Hemipinobeniylamie  aeids  and 
their  methylic  salts  (van  deb  Meu- 
LEN,  A.,  281,  415. 
Hemipinobensylimide  (van  der  Mev- 

lpn),  a.,  i,  281. 
a-  and  /3-Hemipinobeniyluoimidei,  and 
their  hydrochlorides  (van  der  Meu- 
len),  a.,  i,  281. 
Hendecane.     See  Undecane. 
(^c/o-Heptanone       (ketoheptamethylene ; 
mberojie)  semicarbazone  of  (Zelinskt), 
A.,  i,  462. 
Heptanedioarbozylie    acid       See    Di- 
methylpimelic  acid. 


8«-Heptenoic  acid,  and  its  dibromido  and 

hydrobromide  (Fighter  and  Gully), 

A.,  i,  690. 
Eeptenoic    acid    {dimetJiylbtUyleneearb- 

oxylic  acid)  and  its  silver  salt  and 

lactone  (Zincee  and  Francke),  A., 

i,  512. 
Heptenylamine  from  Caucasian  naphtha 

(Markownikoff),  a.,  i,  829. 
^^Heptenylic  alcohol  from  Caucasian 

naphtha  (Markownikoff),  A.,  i,  829. 
Eeptinene  {amylaeetylene)  (Welt),  A., 

i,  452. 
Heptinoic  acid  {fii-dimeihylbiUinenecarb' 

OQcylic  acid)  ^richloro-   (Zincke   and 

Francke),  A.,  i,  612. 
Eeptoaldozime     {(xnarUhaldoxime)    cu- 
prous bromide  compound  (Comstock), 

A.,  i,  469. 
Eeptoic  acid  {ananthoic  acid),  calcium 

and  silver  salt,  solubility  of  (Alts- 

chul),  a.,  i,  11, 
Eeptylene,    from    heptylic    palmitate 
(Welt),  A.,  i,  452. 

<2ibromide,  and  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  it  (Welt),  A.,  i,  452. 
Eeptylene,  chloro-  (Welt),  A.,  i,  452. 
Eeptylenadicarboxylio  acid.    See  Tan- 

acetogendicarboxylic  acid. 
Eeptylenic  bromide,  action  of  alcoholic 

potash  on  (Welt),  A.,  i,  452. 
Septylidenic  chloride,  action  of  alcoholic 

potash  on  (Welt),  A„  i,  452. 
Serapathite,  action  of  barium  carbonate 

on  (Christensbn),  A.,  i,  883. 
Eesperetol.    See  8-Hydroxy-4-methoxy- 

styrene. 
Seisite  from  British  Columbia  (Hoff- 
mann), A.,  ii,  604. 

from  Colorado  (Pearce),  A.,  ii,  265. 
Hexadecylene    {tetrabutylene)    (Konda- 

koff),  a.,  i,  210. 
1 : 8-Sexadiene,  and  action  of  bromine  on 

(Fournier),  a.,  i,  283. 
1 : 4-Hexadiene,  ^^mbromo-  (Fournier), 

A.,  i,  288. 
8:4-Hezadiene  ("A„4-hexin")  and  the 

action  of  bromine  on  it  (Schramm), 

A.,  i,  262. 
eycZo-Hexadiene-l :  8-dicarboxylio  acids 

(dihydrof'hthalie  acidn)  (Graebe),  A., 

i,  61. 
Hexahydroanthranilic  acid.     See  eyclO' 

Hexanecarboxylic  acid,  o-amino-. 
Hexahydrobenzene,    identity   of,    with 

methyl  cj/c/opentane      (Markowni- 
koff), A.,  1,  401. 
HexahYdrobeniophenona.    See  Phenyl- 

c^c/ohexfinyl  ketone. 
Sexahydrocinchomeronic     acidi,    pro- 
perties and  salts  of,  and  cis-  and  traju- 

forms  of  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  497. 
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HexaliTdro-m-er6Ml.       See    1-Methyl- 

cyc^nexanol-S. 
HezahvdroMopheiiylaMtie  aeid  and  its 

amide  (Bughnxb),  A.,  i,  283. 
Hezahydro-o-phenyleneoarbamido.    See 

(^c/o- Hexy  lenecarbamide. 
Eezahydro-o-phenylenediainine.        See 

cyc^* Hexane,  o-ciiaiiiino-. 
HezahydrooiuiLOliaio    aeids,    da-    and 
trails- 1  and  their  salts  (Bzsthorn),  A., 
i,  106. 
Hexaliydrotoliiene.      See    Methyleye/o- 

hexano. 
Eezahydro-m-zylene.       See      1 : 3-Di- 

methylcyclohexane. 
Hexahydro-1 : 8 :  ft-xylenol.  See  1 : 3-Di- 

methylcyc^hexanol-  5. 
Hexaliirdro-xyUe  aeidi.    See  Dimethyl- 

(Tyc/ohexanecarboxylic  acids. 
Eexahydroxy-o-methylnaphthalene 
(MiLLEB  and  Rohde),  A.,  i,  540. 
Hexamethyldiphenylene  bisulphide  and 

titsolphone  (Gbnykbsse),  A.,  i,  514. 
Hexamethylenetetramine  and  its  nitroso> 
deriyatives  (DelApike),  A.,  ii,  87. 
action  of  allylic  iodide  and  of  benzylic 
chloride  on        (DsLtPiNE),       A., 
i,  S94. 
salts,  thermochemical  data  of  (DsLift- 
FINE),  A.»  ii,  131. 
Eexamethylhydroxypropylenedi- 
ammoninm  chloride,  aurochloride  and 
platinochlorides     (Ha&tmank),    A., 
1,  316. 
Hexanaphthene,  from  American  petro- 
leum, identity  of  with  q^cZo-hexane 
(FoRTET),  P.,  1897,  161. 
Hexame  (nonnoZ),  heat  of  evaporation  of 
(Mabshall),  a.,  ii,  244. 
action  of  heat  on  (Habee),  A.,  i,  306  ; 
(Habbb  and   Samotlowicz),    A., 
i,  307. 
Hexane,  2  : 5-dibromo-, '  and  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  it  (Schbamm), 
A.,  i,  262. 
2:3:4: 5-^^rabromo- (Scubamm),  A., 
i,  262. 
eyd(hK%JMii»  {hexartuthylene,  hexanaph- 
ihme)t  conversion  of,  into  methyl- 
cyctopentane  (Mabkownikoff),  A., 
i,  401. 
o-diamino-  (hexdhydro-o-phenyUncdia- 
mine)  and  its  salts,  acetyl,  benzoyl 
and    benzenesnlphonic    derivatives 
(EiNHOBN  and  Bull),  A.,  i,  346. 
and  its  di-,    tri-,    and    te^ra-chloro- 
derivatives  (Fobtet),  P.,  1897,  161. 
iodo-,   redaction  of  (Zeliksky),   A., 
i.  237. 
oi^cZo-Hexanecarboxylie         {hexahydr<h 
benzoic)      ohloride      (Meyer      and 
Schabvin),  a.,  i,  612. 


(^^•EexmaMrboxjlio  aeid,     o-amino- 

{kexahydro-an^ranilic  acid),   ethylic 

salt   and    its    amide  and    thio-carb- 

amide  derivatives  (Einhobk,    Bull, 

and  Gbbnsheim),  A.,  i,  846. 
SexanadiearboxTlio  aoidi.    See  Ethyl- 

adipic,  Methyiethylglntaric,   Methyl- 

pimelic,  Propylglutaric,  Tetramethyl- 

succinic,  ana  Trimethyl^lutaric  acids. 
Hexanesnlphonio  aoid,  amino-  (Kahan), 

A.,  i,  495. 
HexanetriMurboxjlic  aeida.    See  Ethvl- 

butanetricarboxylic    add     and    Tri- 

methyltricarbalfylie  add. 
5-Sexaaoloio-4-methyloie  aeid 

(Fightbb),  a.,  i,  14. 
eye^Sexanoli,  cis-  and  trans-  modifica- 
tions of  (Kkoevenaqel  and  Wbde- 

MXfEB),  A.,  i,  611. 
cycZo-Eaxaaoiie   {ketohexamdhyUne), 

semicarbazone    of    (Zelinskt),    A., 

i,462. 
eyc2o-Sexantrio]L0-l :  3-diearboxylie 

add  {triketohexamethyUne  1 :  S-diearb- 

oxylieacid),  diethylic  salt  of(RiMiKi), 

A.,  i,  25. 
eyc^Hexenac^cZohexanoiie  and  its  oxime 

(Wallace ),  A.,  i,  160. 
78-Eexenoio  aeid  (Fichtbb),  A.,  i,  14. 
8e-Eexenoie  aoid,  action  of  hydiobromic 

acid  on,  and  separation  from  78-hexenoic 

acid  (Fiohteb  and  Langguth),  A., 

i,  591. 
Eexenoie     aeid    {a-nteihylbulyUneoarb- 

oxylic  add),  and  its  dibromide  (Zincke, 

Bebqmann  and  Fbanckb),  A«,  i,  509. 
Eexenoie    aeid     {fi-methyUnayleneearb- 

oxylie  acid),  and  its  salts  (Zimckb  and 

Pbbnktzbll),  a.,  i,  511. 
Sexenylie  aleohol    (etkylMyUarbinol), 

action  of  propionic  chloride  on 

(Fournibr),  a.,  i,  458. 
EexenyUo  aleohol   {nuihylbuiallylearb- 

inol),  action  of  hydrogen  bromide  on 

(Sohbamm),  a.,  i,  261,  262. 
Eexenylie  {OhylaUylearbinyHe)  eliloride 

(Foubnixb),  a.,  i,  458. 
<  *  AS'^-Sexin. ''    See  Hexadiene. 
SexinoBe  (diallyl),  heat  evolved  by  the 

action  of  bromine  on  (LuoiinK   and 

Klabukoff),  a.,  ii,  475. 
Eexinene  {butylaeetylenc)  (Welt),    A., 

i,  452. 
Eexinene  {methylpropylaeelylent) 

(Welt),  A.,  i,  452. 
Hexinoio  aeid  {a-melhylbtUincnecarh- 

oxylic    acid),    ^rochloro-,    and    its 

methylic    salt    (Zikckr,    Bebomakn 

aud  Fbamcke),  A.,  i,  509. 
Sexinoie     aeid     {fi-methylbulincnecarb' 

oxylie  acid),  te^rochloro-,  and  its  salts 

(ZiMCKE  aud  Pbenntzell),  A.,ii,  510. 
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Hezoie  aeid  (eaproie  acid),  salts  of,  from 
Palmarosa  oil  (Gildsmbisteb  and 
Stbphan),  a.,  i,  81. 
calcium  and  silver  salts,  solubility  of 

(Altsohul),  a.,  i,  11. 
propylif^    iio-propylic,    butylic,    iso- 
bntylic,  and  «ec-butylic  salts,  mole- 
cular refractions  and  rotatory  powers 
of  (GuTB  and  Qubbchoorinx),  A., 
ii,  288. 
Hezoio   moid  {eaproic  acid),  a-bromo-, 
ethylic  salt,  action  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate on  (YOK  BiTTo),  A.,  i,  461. 
Hezoie  aeid  {afifi'trimethylprqpionic  acid, 
a-methylitoprqpylaeetic  cieid,  a-methyl- 
i9Oi»^0rieacu2),8-cyano-,;?-bromanilide, 
frt>m  oxidation  product  of  camphoric 
acid  (Balbuno),  A.,  i,  258. 
iso-Eezoimidoethyl     ether,     refractive 
power  and  dispersion  of  (Bbithl),  A., 
ii,  297. 
wo-Hezolaetone  {iao-caproladone),  action 
of  potassium  cyanide  on  (Blaisb),  A., 
i.  828. 
Hazo-^laetone   (eapro-B-laetone)  (FicH- 

TBR  and  Lanoouth),  A.,  i,  591. 
Hezo-^laetona-T-earboi^llo    aoid,   ac- 
tion of  water  on,  and  behaviour  on 
distillation    (Fiohtbb),    A.,    i»    18, 
14. 
Hezo-S-laotone-S-oarbozylie  acid  (Fich- 

TBB  and  Lanoouth),  A.,  i,  591. 
Hezylamina,    7-bromo-,   and   7-chloro- 
hydrobromides     of    (Kahai^),      A., 
i,  494. 
Hezykarbamie  aoid,  ethjlic  salt,  refrac- 
tive power  and  dispersion  of  (Bb&hl), 
A.,  ii,  297. 
Hezylene,  bromo-,  and  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  it  (Welt),  A., 
i,  452. 
1:2:8: 4-^<mbromo-,    two    isomeric 

forms  of  (Foubnibb),  A.,  i,  288. 
4-chloro-,  and  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  (FouRMiBR),  A.,  i,  288. 
Kezjlene  {tetranuthylethylene),  prepara- 
tion of,  and  action  of  zinc  bromide 
on  (Kokdakoff),  A.,  i,  177. 
nitroeochloride,  refractive  power  and 
dispersion  of,  in  solution  (Br&hl), 
A.,  ii,  297. 
<yc^Hozylenecarbamide     (hexahydro-o- 
phenyl&Mcarbamide)    (Einhobn    and 
Bull),  A.,  i,  847. 
HazylenediiMurbozylie  aeidi.  See  Ethyl- 
ideneadipic,  ooiS-Trimethylglutaconic, 
and  tM^Trimethylglutaconic  acids. 
Hazylenio  alcohol,  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  (Fottbnibb),  A., 
^288. 
bromide,  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
(Welt),  A.,  i,  452, 


Eezylie     aloohol    '  (IHnuih^litapropyl- 

earbinol)  acetate  of  (Kondakoff),  A., 

i,  177. 
Hezylnitramino,  refractive   power  and 

dispersion  of  (B&uhl),  A.,  li,  297. 
HiTOoeoproatorol     (Bondzybnki     and 

MusiNiCKi),  A.,  i,  188. 
Hippuiio   aeid    (benzamidoaoetie   aeid), 

formation  of,  in  the  animal  organism 

(Pfeiffbr  and  Ebeb),  A.,  ii,  512. 
Histon,     presence     of      in     leucsamia 

(BuBiAN),  A.,  ii,  112. 
HofflDian's  violet,  electrical  convection  of, 

in  solutions  (Pioton  and   Limdxe), 

T.,  571. 
Homoanthranilio  aeid.   See  Toluic  acid, 

m-animo- 
Homoantipyrene^-methiodide.       See 

5-Methozy-l  -phenyi-8-methylpyrasole, 

ethiodide  of. 
Homatropine,  reason  for  the  similarity 

of   the  physiological  action  of,   and 

atropine  (BIbrlino),  A.,  i,  499. 
Homoeaffaidinacarbozylie  aoid,  prepara- 
tion of,  and  its  copper  salt  (van  deb 

Slooten),  a.,  i,  882. 
EomoeafEune.    See  Ethyltheobromine. 
Homogentiiio  aoid.    See  Alcapton. 
Homohydrozybenioie   aoid.     See   Hy- 
.    drozytoluic  acid. 
EomohydrozyhamimeUitio   aoid.      See 

Oochinelic  acid 
JiomoterpenyUo  aeid  methyl  ketone.  See 

Methoethylheptanonolide. 
Honey,  chemistry  of  (Kunnmann  and 

fliLOBB),  A.,  i,  892. 
Hops.    See  Agricultural  ChemiBtry. 
Hornblende  from  Bavaria(  Wbinsoubnk), 
A.,ii,  413. 

from  Montana  (Mbbbill),  A.,  ii,  508. 

artificial  (Dobltbr),  A.,  ii,  829. 

fusion  products  of  (Doeltbb),  A.,ii,  829. 
Hona-ohestnuts.      See    Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Hone  flesh,  detection  of  (Nibbbl),  A., 

ii,  892;  (Ck)URLAT  and  Carbmonb), 

A.,  ii,  611. 
Hnmio  aoid,  formation  of,  from  glucose 

by  actiou  of  acids  (Bbrthblot  and 

AndrA),  a.,  i,  184. 
Hnmio  snbstaaoes.     See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Hydantoio  acids,    thio-    nomenclature 

and  constitution  of  (Dixon),  T.,  688, 

687;  P.,  1897,  9. 
Hydantoin,    nitro-,    action   of    baryta 
water  on  (Fbanohimont  and  van 
Erp),  a.,  i,  6. 

thio-,  action  of  alcoholic  aniline  on 
(Dixon),  T.,  627. 
action  of  bromine  on  (Andrbabch), 
A.,  i,  328. 
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Hydantoins,    tbio-,    nomenclature     of 

(Dixon),  T.,  637  ;  P.,  1897,  9. 
Hydantoinaeetio   aeid,    thio-    (Akdrk> 

A8CH),  A.,  i,  328. 
Hydaatoin-a-propionio  aoid,  thio-,  and 
its  hydrolysis  and  oxidation  (Andbe- 
asgh),  a.,  i,  327. 
Hydraitine,     physiological     action     of 
(Phillips  and  P£MBR£t),A.,  ii,  222. 
detection  of   (Dunstan  and  Carb), 
A.,  ii,  294. 
HydratM,  composition  of  (Harcourt), 

T.,  696. 
Hydraii]i6y    preparation    and   physical 
constants  of  anhydrous  (Lobrt  db 
Bbuyn),  A.,  ii,  22. 
refractive    power   and    dispersion    of 

(BRtJHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
and    its   derivatiTes,     molecular    re- 
fractions of  (BRtJHL),  A.,  ii,  198. 
Iiydrochloride,  volume  change  during 
the    dissolution   of     (Schiff   and 
MoNBACCBi),  A.,  ii,  90. 
compounds   of,    with    mercury    salts 
(HOFHANN    and    Marburg),    A., 
ii,  654. 
Eydrasinebensenylamidine  benzoyl  deri- 
vative (Becehann  [and  Sandbl]),  A., 
i,  665. 
Hydrazmebenzoylbenxenvlamidine.  hy- 
drochloride,   phenylsulphone  (Beck- 
MANN  [and  Sandel]  ),  A.,  i,  565. 
Hydrasinoaoetie   aeid,    and  its    hydr- 
iodide  (TRAUBEand  Hoffa),A.,  i,  138. 
Hydrazobensene  sodium,   derivative  of 

(TiTHERLEY),  T.,  462 ;  P.,  1897,  46. 
o-Hydrazobenioie    aeid,    formation   of 

(LOB),  A.,  i,  832. 
Hydrazo-compoundi,  formation  of  (Lob), 

A.,  i,  831. 
Hydrazothiodioarbonamide       (Freund 

and  SoHANDER),  A.,  i,  126. 
Hydrindene,  amino-,  and  its  salts,  and 
benzoyl  derivative  (Rev is  and  Kipp- 
ing), T.,  260;  P.,  1896,229. 
a-Hydxindone,    derivatives    of,   and  its 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid  (Retis  and 
Kipping),  T.,  288  ;  P.,  1896,  229. 
iS-amino-,  and  its  salts  (Gabriel  and 

Stelzner),  a.,  i,  62. 
bromo-,    oxidation    of    (Reyis    and 

Kipping),  T.,  242  ;  P.,  1896,  229. 
wo-nitroso-,     alkali     derivatives     of 
(REVisand  Kipping),  T.,  248  ;  P., 
1896,  229. 
a-Eydrindoneaiine  (Reyis  and  Kipping), 

T.,  248;  P.,  1896,  229. 
l'-Hydrindon6-2-oarboxyUc  aeid,  2':4- 
chiorobromo-,  2' :  3' :  4-rfichlorobromo-, 
2' :  3' :  4  :  2'-dichloro-dtbromo-,  and 
2' :  2' :  3' :  4.^richlorobromo-  (ZiNCKE 
and  Francke),  A.,  i,  79. 


a-Eydrindone-ozime,  action  of  mineral 

acids  on  (Reyis  and  Kipping),  T., 

248  ;  P.,  1896,  229. 
and  diphenylliydrazone  (Gabriel  and 

Stelzner),  A.,  i,  61. 
a-Hydrindonesemiearbaione  (Rbyib  and 

Kipping),  T.,  241. 
a-Hydrindonylbromliydxiiidone    (Rbyis 
and  Kipping),  T.,   243;    P.,    1886> 
229. 
a-Hydrindonyl-iS-earbamide     (Gabriex» 

and  Stelzneb),  A.,  i,  62. 
Eydroalantodiearboxylie   aeid   and  its. 
salts    (Bbedt     and    Kallen),     A., 
i,  156. 
HydroalantolaetoiLeearboxylie  aeid,   ita 
salts,  and  nitrile,  and  an  amine  derived 
from  the  latter  (Bbedt  and  Kallen}^ 
A.,  i,  166. 
Eydroalaatolie  aeid  nitrile  and  its  salts 

(Bbedt  and  Kallen),  A.,  i,  155. 
Eydrobeniamide,  condensation  of,  with 
ethylic  acetoacetate  (Lachowicz),  A.» 
i.  118. 
Sydrobeniimideaeetoaeetie  aeid,  ethylie 

salt  of  (Lachowicz),  A.,  i,  118. 
MO-Sydrobensoin,  optical  isomerides  of 

(Erlenmeyer,  jun.).  A.,  i,  480. 
EydroearboDf    C,H4,     and     its     tetra^ 

bromide  (Fbeundleb),  A.,  i,  506. 
C;H]2>     from      Caucasian     naphtha 

(Mabkownikoff),  a.,  i,  380. 
Cf  Hi4,  from  Caucasian  naphtha,  and  a 

^ronitro- derivative     (MARKOWia- 

koff),  a.,  i,  329. 
CjoHie,         from         bisabol  •  myrrha 

(Tucholka),  a.,  ii,  684. 
C}oHi8»  from  oil  of  Bucco  leaves  (KoN- 

DAKOFF),  A.,  i,  227. 
CiiH|^  from  Canadian  petroleum,  and 

its  monochloro-derivative  ( M  abb&y), 

A.,  i,  461. 
Ci,H^  from  Canadian  petroleum,  and 

its  mono-  and  dichloro-derivativea 

(Mabeby),  a.,  i,  451. 
C)i4His,    from    camphoroxime    benzvl 

ether   (Fobsteb),    T.,    1032;     f.- 

1897, 165. 
C^sHg,  or  C^Hm,  from  oerotic  acid 

(Mabie),  a.,  i,  319. 
from  the  reduction  of  the  hydrocarbon,. 

CgHj„  from  Caucasian  naphtha,  ami 

its  amino-compound   (Mabkowni- 
koff), A. ,  i,  402. 
from  0-  and  w-xylene  (&fABK0WKi> 

koff,    Retzoff,   and  Krabchen* 

ninnikoff),  a.,  i,  401. 
obtained  by  action  of  sodium  on  di- 

bromomesitylene,  in  xylene  solution, 

and  its  bromo-  and  nitro-derivatiYes 

(Jannasch    and    Heubach),    A., 

i,  408. 
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Hydroemrboni,  from  petroleum,  and 
their  chlorine  derivatiyee,  refractive 
power  of  (Mabebt  and  Hudson), 
A.,  i,  451. 

aliphatic,  theory  of  the  pyrogenic  re- 
actions of  (Habsb),  a.,  i,  183. 

aromatic,    in     American    petroleum 
(Mabebt),  a.,  i,  450. 
HydroearboBs.    See  also  :— 

Acetylene. 

Amylacetylene  (hqttinene), 

Amylene. 

Anthracene. 

Benzene. 

iw-Butane. 

Bntylaeetylene  (kexinejie). 

Mo-Bntylene. 

m-Bntyltolnene. 

<0r^^Batyltolnene. 

Camphene. 

Cnmene. 

Cymene. 

Decane. 

Diallyl  {hexineru), 

Diam^lene  (decylene). 

iff0-Dibntylene  (oetylenea). 

DimethyliMallylene  {pejUadiejie). 

1 :  S-Dimethyle2^cZohexane. 

1 !  3-Dimethylcyc^hezene. 

A'-l :  8-Dimethylcyc^hezene 

Dipentene. 

Diphenylmethane. 

1:2: 8-Diphenylmethylcyc?opentane. 

1 : 2-Diphenylcyc2opentane. 

Dodecane. 

Dnrene. 

Ethane. 

Ethylbenzene. 

Ethylene. 

Hendecane  (undeeane), 

Heptylene. 

Hezadiene. 

Hexahydrotolnene. 

Hezanaphthene  {cyclohexane), 

Hezane. 

Hezylene. 

Hydrotropilidene. 

lonene. 

Isoprene  (pentinene, ) 

Limonene. 

Methane. 

Methyldivinyl  {pentadiene). 

6-Methylhepta-l :  8-diene  {oetinefu)» 

Methyleyc^nezane. 

MethyleyeZohezene. 

Methyleycfepentane. 

Methy]propy]acetylene  {luxin&ne), 

1 : 8-Methyu<9propyle2^<;^hezane. 

1 : 8'Methylt9opropyIcyc2ohezene* 

Naphthalene. 

Paraffin. 

Pentane  and  wo-Pentane. 


Hydroearbons.    See : — 

Phellandreue. 
Phenylacetylene. 

Phenylbenzyldiphenylen  emetbane. 
Pinene. 
Propylene. 
Stearoptene. 
Stilbene. 
<2-Terebenthene. 
Terpene. 

Tetrabntylene  {hexadeeyUne), 
Tetrahydrotoluene. 
Tetramethylethylene  {hexyUnes), 
Tetraphenylethane. 
Tetraphenylethylene, 
Tetraphenylmethane. 
Tolane. 
Toluene. 

Tributylene  (dodecylme). 
Trieyc2otrimethylenebenzone. 
Trimethylethylene  {amylene). 
1:8: 8-Trimethylcyetohezane. 
1:8: 8-Trimethyl^2ohezene. 
Triphenylethane. 
Triphenylmethane, 
Triphenylpropane. 
Turpentme. 
Unaecane. 
Xylenes. 
Hydrooinnamio  aeid.     See  Phenylpro- 

pionic  acid. 
Hydroeotamina,  action  of  snlphnric  acid 

on  (Bandow),  a.,  i,  581. 
Hydrodiootamine  and  its   salts  (Ban- 
dow), A.,  i,  681. 
Hydrogen,  position  of,  in  the  periodic 

system  (Massok  ;  Nswlands),  A., 

ii,  19. 
spectra  of  (Trowbbidoe  and  Rich- 

ARDS),  A.,  ii,  200. 
atomic   refraction   of  (Traube),   A., 

ii,  197. 
electromotive  force  reauired   for  the 

separation      of      (Nernst),      A.^ 

ii,  895. 
viscosity  of  (Notes  and  Goodwin),  A., 

ii,  208. 
diffusion     coefficient     of,    in     water 

(HtrpNER),  A.,  ii,  249. 
filtration  of,   through    hot  platinum 

(Randall),  A.,  ii,  482. 
direct  union  of,  with  carbon  (Bone 

and  Jerdan),  T.,  41 ;  P.,  1896,  175. 
reaction  of,  with  carbon  monozide  at 

high  temperatures  (Bone  and  Jer- 
dan), T.,  52. 
action  of  light  on  miztures  of  chlorine 

and  (Oautier  and    Holier),  A., 

ii,  487  ;  (Gautier  ;   Berthelot), 

A.,  ii,  486. 
formation  of  perozides  during  the  ozi- 

dation  of  (Bach),  A.,  ii,  402. 
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IBLj^ogtHf    effect   of    the    conUining 
yefisel,  of  pressure,  ftud  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  inflammability  of  mix- 
tures of  oxygen  with  (Emich),  A., 
ii,  809. 
influence  of  barium  oxide,  potassium 
hydroxide  and  glass  on  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  (Bbethe- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  648.  . 
influence  of  platinum  on  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  with  (French),  P., 
1897,  52. 
slow  oxidation   of,   by  permanganate 
(METEEand  Rscklimohausbn),  A., 
ii,  19. 
reduction  of  silver  nitrate  by  (Sekde- 

EENS),  A.,  ii,  448. 
direct  combination    of  sulphur  with 

P4LAB0N),  A.,  ii,  207,  812. 
estimation  of,  with  carbon,  sulphur 
and  halogen  simultaneously  (Denk- 
stedt),  a.,  ii,  482. 
Sydro^eji  peroxide,  part  played  in  the 
oxidation  of  metals  by  (Ihle),  A., 
ii,  254. 
phosphide  {phosphorus  hydride,  phos- 
phiru)t  ipectrum  of  (Lookteb),  A., 
ii,298. 
selenide,  formation  and  dissociation  of 
(P]&LABOK),  A.,  ii,  251. 
action  of,  on  phosphorus  oxychloride 
(Besson),  a.,  ii,  208. 
sulphide,   absorption  of,   by  sulphur 
(PALiJSON),  A.,  ii,  207. 
removal  of  arsenic  from,  by  iodine 
(Skeattp),  A.»  ii,  128. 
Hydrogenifad      aromatic      compounds 

(Knoeyenaoel),  a.,  i,  606. 
^jrdroli,  condensation  of,  with  aromatic 

amines  (Prud'homhe),  A.,  i,  858. 
Sydrolysii  of  triglycerides  by  acids,  rate 

of  (Geitel),  a.,  ii,  547. 
^ydromagnesite     from     Pennsylvania 

(Weinschenk),  a.,  ii,  270. 
Hydroquinone.    See  Quinol. 
^ydroMdanolidaoarbozylie  acid   silver 
salt    (CiAMiciAN    and    Silbeb),    A., 
i,  484. 
J[ydrotiglio    aeid.      See    Methylethyl- 

acetic  acid  under  Valeric  acids. 
HydrotropidiAe,  methylation  of  (Will- 

BTATTEB),  A.,  i,  884. 

JLydrotropiUdexie  and  its  compound  with 

hydrogen    bromide    (WillstXtteb), 

A.,  i,  884. 
Hydroxjacetone.    See  Acetylcarbinol. 
Hydrozyaeetophenone,    o-chloro-     and 

p-chloro-  (Nenoki  and  Stobbxb),  A., 

i,  521. 
JB-Hydrozyaoetophenona,  5-amino-  (Oat- 

TZBMAifN     and     L00KHA.RT),      A., 

i,  188. 


|>-Hydroz7ae6toph«iiOBe  from  the  decom- 
position of   apigenin   (Pebkin),   T., 
810 ;  P.,  1887,  188. 
Eydrozyaeetozime  (Pilott  and  Buff), 
A.,  i,  587. 
and  its  phenylhydrazone  (Nencki  and 
Stoeber),  a.,  i,  521. 
e-Hydrozy-l-allyl-A'-'-dihjdzopyri- 
done,    8-cyano-     (Ouaebsohi),     A., 
i,  169. 
o-Hydrozyainyl-A'-tetralijdzobtnflMA 

aeid.     See  Sedanolic  acid. 
l-Eydrozyanthraqainone,  4-amido-,  &om 
1-hydroxylamineanthraquinone 
(Schmidt   and    Gatteemaitn),    A., 
i,  197. 
EydrozyanthraquinoiLe  dyea,  oxidation 
of  leuco-oompounds  of  (Gbzek),   P., 
1888,  226. 
4-HydrozyaiLtipTriiie,    its    salts,    and 
8  : 4-(2ibromo-derivative  (Kkorb  and 
Pbohorr),  a.,  i,  110. 
a-Hydroz^raraohi^   aoid   and   its 
methyhc  and  ethylic  salts  (Baczbw- 
SEi),  A.,  i,  11. 
Hydrozyaio-oomponnds,  constitution  of 

(AirwsRS),  A.,  i,  40. 
p-Hydrozybenialdehyde,  8 : 5-(Mehloio-, 
and  its  oxime  (Attwere  and  Beis), 
A.,  i,  58. 
m-<2iiodo-,    metallic  derivatives   and 
oxime  of  (Paal  and  Mokb),  A., 
i,  58. 
o-Hydroxybenioie  aeid.      See   Salicylic 

acid. 
m-Hydrozybonioio     aoid,     electrolytic 

dissociation  of  (Euler),  A.,  ii^  88. 
p-Hydrozybenioio   acid,  from    the  de- 
composition of  apigenin  (Pbekik), 
T.,  810  ;  P.,  1887.  188. 
ethylic     salt,     from     hydiolyaiB     of 
apigenin  diethyl  ether  (Pebkin),  T., 
815. 
p-Hydrozyb«Bsoie    aeid» 
m-amino-  (Axiwbrs),  A,  i,  477. 
methvlic,  and  ethvlic  salts  (  Auwbbs 
and  RoHRio),  A.,  i,  841. 
8-bromo-,  and  8 :  S-cfibromo-  and  their 
methylic  salts  (Auwbbs  and  Bkis)» 
A.,  i.  64. 
m-chloro-,  m-iodo-,  and  their  methylic 

salts  (AuwsRs),  A.»  i,  477. 
8:5-duodo-  (Paal  and  Mohb),   ▲., 
i,  58. 
methylic    salt    of    (Auwebb   and 
Reib),  a.,  i,  54. 
m-nitro-,  methylic,  and  ethylic  salts 
(AuwERS     and      BOheio),      A., 
1,  841. 
8 : 5-^iuitro-,    and    its    sodium    salt 
(Jaokson  and  Ittnbr),  A.»  i,  888, 
833. 
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Hydiozybeaiofd  Midf ,  Action  of  |>ho9- 

phonu  pentachloride  on  (Ansohutz), 

A.,  i,  219. 
jKEydrozybemonitrile,         8*bromo-, 

3  :  h'dihTomO',     8  :  b-dichloTO-,      and 

8:6-(£uodo-  (Auwebs  and  Bbis),  A., 

i,  64. 
HydroxjbeaioplMno&e^o-chlor-  (Nbnoki 

and  Stoebkr),  A.,  i,  621. 
S-HydroxjboniopheiLone,  6-ammo-  (Gat- 
term  akn  and  Weinlio),  A.,  i,  188. 
j^HydiosjboniylidencacatoiLa, 

m-di-iodo-  (Paal  and  Mour),   A., 
i.  68. 
l»-EydroxybenBylideneanilin6, 

8 : 6-d»iodo-      (Paal     and     MoHR ; 

AuwERB  and  Reib),  A.,  i,  68,  64. 
o-HydroxybenBylideneanilineinlphoiiio 

acid  and  iu  salts  (Blau),  A.,  i,  418. 
o-HydroxybanaylidenehydTBiiJ— <atie 

ajiid  (Traube  and  Hoffa),  A.,  i,  188. 
I^Hydrozybenirlidene-a-  and  -3-naph- 

tkylaminea  (Paal  and  Mohb),  A., 

i,  68. 
p-EydroxybeiiByUdeBephenylhydr- 

aione,  m-dtiodo-  (Paal  andMoHR),  A., 

i,  68. 
}?-HydTOZjb6niylide]Le>p-toliiidime,     m- 

cftiodo-  (Paal  and  Mohr),  A.,  i,  68. 
«-Eydroxyi8obntyrie  aeid,  boiling,  point 

of(DrE8),  A.,  i,  287. 
Hydroxyesffeine  (Fibohbr),  A.,  i,  268, 

269. 
Hydroxyeampbene  (camphenol)  (Marsh 

and  Gardner),  T.,  290 ;   P.,  1896, 

187,  187. 
Hydroxyeampbor,  constitution  of 
(TlEMAmf),  A.,  i,  162. 

from  campboiqninone,  semicarbazone, 
anbydnde  of  semicarbazone,  nbenyl- 
bydiazone,  ozime,  benzoyl  and 
acetyl  derivatives,  pbenylsnlpbone 
(Manassb),  a.,  i,  290. 
EydroxyiMeampboTonic  aoid,  from 
pinene  (Tiesiann  and  Semmlbr), 
A.,  i,  168. 

lactone  of  (yon  Babybr),  A.,  i,  82. 
Hydroxyeampborsnlphonio  aeid,  di- 

bromo-,  and  its  lactone  and  bromide 

(Lafworth   and   Kipping),  T.,  19; 

P.,  1896,  215. 
Hydrozyearotia  aold,it8  acetyl  deriva- 

tive,  and  anhydride,   and  behavionr 

wben  heated  (Marie),  A.,  i,  820. 
^ :  4-HydrozgrchloroBapbthapheikaiiiia, 

hydrochloride,    nitrate,    and    sodinm 

derivative  (ZiNOKEand  Noaok),  A., 

i,  866. 
j>-HydrozyeiimaiBie  aaid.    See 

p-Conmaric  acid. 
•MHjdrozrarotonie  aeid,  ethylic  salt  of 

(KNORR),  A.,  i,  66. 


Hydiozydeooie  aeid(i8  Ay«lroxv-8-f»M^y^ 
a-iaopropylhoBoie  aeid)  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  isovaleraldol  (Kohk),  A., 
i,  896. 

Hydrozydihydroeamphole&amide,  from 
isD-aminocamphor  (Tiemank),  A., 
i.  260. 

/B-Hydrezydihydroeaiiipboleiiolaetoiie 
(Tiemank),  A.,  i,  261. 

arUi-  and  «yn-Eydroi^dibydxoeampho- 
lenio  aeids,  and  their  ammonium, 
sodium,  basic  sodium  salts  (Tiemann), 
A,  1,261. 

a-HydrozydihydronntoniB,  from  reduc- 
tion of  a-hydroxysantonin  (Jaff£), 
A.,  i,  629. 

HydrozydimothozypheEanthranequin- 
onea.    See  Thebaolquinone  and  Acetyl- 
thebaolquinone. 

4-Hydrozy-8 : 6-diinetliylbenaylie  alco- 
hol, 8:6-dibromo-  (Auwers  and 
Bauh),  a.,  i,  84. 

a-Hydrozy-ajS-dimethylglntarie  acid, 
ethylic  salt  (Moktemartini),  A., 
i,  20. 

6-Hydrozy-  2 : 4-dimethylpyTidine.  See 
V>-Lutido6tyril. 

a-Hydrozydimethyltricarballylie  aeid, 
lactone,  calcium,  barium,  and  silver^ 
salts  (YON  Babyer),  a.,  i,  82. 
da-  and  trans-  lactonic  acids  of,  and 
the  action  of  heat  on  (yon  Baeyer 
and  Villioer),  A.,  i,  697,  698. 

p-Hydrozydiphenylaeetie  aeid  and  its 
basic  barium  salt  (Bistrzycki  and 
Flatau),  a.,  i,  190. 

o-Hydrozydiphenylaeetie   laetene 
(HEwrrr  and  Pope),  T.,  1086. 

o-Hydrozydiphenylbromaeetie  lactone 
(Bistrzycki  and  Flatau),  A.,  i,  190. 

a-Hydrozy-a3*diphenylethylamine,  two 
forms  of  (Erlbmmeyer,  jun.),  A., 
i,  480. 

a-Hydrozy-a/B-diphenylethylamine- 
baaea,  formation  of,  from  benzaldehyde 
and   from   glycocine   (Erlbnmeyer, 
jun.),  A.,i,  480. 

Hydrea^dipbenylglyozaiole,  aid  its 
salts  (Caubse),  a.,  i,  648. 

8-Hydrozy- 1:5  diphenyltriaiole,  m  - 
amino-,p-amino-,m  •nitro-,and  p-nitro-, 
and  their  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriva- 
tives (Yovno  and  Ann  able),  T.,  206, 
207,209,211;  P.,  1896,246. 

6-Hydrozy-2 : 4-di-;9-i»opTopylphenyl- 
eyanidine  (Flatau),  A.,  i,  636. 

o-Hydrozyathozydipheaylaeetie  aeid 
and  its  lactone  (Bistrzycki  and 
Flatau),  A.,  i,  190. 

6-Hydrozyethozy-l-phe&yl-8-met]Lyl- 
pyraiole,  methiodide  of  (Knorr),  A., 
1,  109. 
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f-Eydroxy-a-ethyUdipie  aoid  and  iU 
distillation  (Fighter  and  Gully),  A., 
i,  590. 

HydrozyethylaxniAe.  See  Ethylic  alco- 
hol, amino-. 

Hydrozyethyl-o-beuoiesnlpliiaide 

(ECKENROTH     and     KOERFPEN),     A., 

i,  479. 
6Hydrozy-l-6thyl- A>  '-dihydrepyxi- 

done,  8-cyano-(GuARE8CHi),  A.,  i,  169. 
Hydrozyethylphthalimide     (Risten- 

I'ART),  A.,  i,  46. 
7-Hydrozyethylisotiieeinio  acid,    silver 

and  barium  salts  of  (Marburg),  A., 

i,  141. 
HydrozyflaoroBOoarbozylio  aeid,  and  its 

ammonium  salt  (Mewitt  and  Pope), 

A,  i,  166. 
Hydrozy(^c2oheptan6carbozylio       aeid 

{mberylglycollie  acid),  and  its  amide 

(BucHNBR),  A.,  i,  612. 
8-Hydrozyheptoio  aeid,  the   action  of 

hydrochloric  acid  on,  and  its  lactone 

(IfiCHTER  and  Gully),  A.,  i,  590. 
Hydrozyhezylthioearbamide    (Kahan), 

A.,  i,  495. 
Hydrozyhomopinie     acid,    silver    and 

copper     salts    (voN    Baeyer),    A., 

i,  82. 
I'Hydrozyhydrindene  •  8  :  I'-diearb- 

ozylic    aeid,    2' :  S'  :  4  :  2'-dichloro- 

c^ibromo-  (Zinoke  and  Francke),  A., 

i,  79. 
HydrozyhydromenthoiLylaiiune,      beha- 
viour towards  nitrous  acid  (  Wallace), 

i,  428. 
I'-Hydrozyindene-l'-earbozylic  aeid, 

2  :  8'-dtchloro-  (Zimcke),  A.,  i,  854. 
l'-Hydrozyindole-2'-earbozylie  aeid 

(Reissert),  A.,  i,  418. 
Hydrozyindonylhydrindone  (Revib  and 

Kipping),  T.,  247  ;  P.,  1896,  229. 
2' :  S'-Hydrozyketo-l'-bensylqninozaline 

(Hinbbero),  a.,  i,  121. 
/H-HydrozyketoeoomaraiL  and  its  acetate 

(BuOhl     and     Friedlander),    A., 

i,  221. 
l'-Hydrozy-8'-k6tohydriiidene-2: 1'-di- 

carbozylie     aeid,     2':  2  : 4-r^icbloro- 

bromo-,   methylic    salt  (Zincke  and 

Francke),  A.,  i,  77. 
Hydrozylamine,  action  of  methvlic  iodide 
on  (DE  Bruyn),  a,  i,  9. 

oxidation  of  ferrous  hydroxide  by 
(Haber),  a.,  ii,  24. 

physiological  action  of  (Haldane, 
Makoill,  and  Mayrogordato),  A., 
ii,  221. 

derivatives,  molecular    refractions  of 
(Bruhl),  a.,  ii,  198. 
Hydrozylamine  ammoniouranate  (Hof- 

mann),  a.  ii,  657. 


Hydrozylamine  hydrochloride,  electro- 
lytic conductivity  of  methyl 
alcoholic  solutions  of  (Zelotsxy 
and  Keapiwiv),  A,  ii,  6. 
volume  changes  daring  the  diasoln- 
tion  of  (ScHiFF  and  Monbacchi), 
A.,  ii,  90. 

hjdriodides  of  (dx  Brttyn),  A.,  i,  9. 

hypophosphite      (Sabak^kff),      A., 
u,  170. 

uranate  (Hofhann),  A.,  ii,  557. 
HydTOzylajnine,   nitro«    (Angbu),   A.» 

li,24. 
1  '-Hydrozylamineanthraqninone  and  its 

1-uitro-derivative  (Schmidt  and  Gat- 

terhann),  a.,  i,  197. 
4^-Hydrozy1  amineanthraqniiittne, 

l-nitro-  (Schmidt  and  Gattermaxi?), 

A,  i,  197. 
o-HydrozylaminebiityTie   aeid    and  its 

hydrochloride,  and  the  action  of  silver 

hydroxide  on  it  (Werner  and  Falck), 

A.,  i,  10. 
Hydrozylaminodihydroeamphorone- 

ozime  (TiEMANN),  A.,  i,  200. 
HydrozylaminodihydrozyuobiitaiLe 

{2'm€thyl'2-hydro7n/lamiTUfpropandio 

1 : 8),      picrate      and      ozalate      of 

(Pilott    and    Kuff),    A.,    i,     586, 

587. 
HydrozylaminomethylenebeBiylie 

chloride,  action  of  diazobenzene 
chloride  on  (Walther  and 
SCBICKLER),  A.,  i,  524. 

cyanide  and  its  salts  (Walther  and 
ScHicsLER),  A,  i,  524. 
Hydrozylaminotrilivdrozybiitaiie,  action 

of   mercuric  oxide    on  (  Pilot y  and 

Ruff),  A.,  i,  454. 
HydrozylaoiiBOtriliydTezy^er^.-biitaiie 

( 2-methylol-2'hydroxylaminopropa7U' 

diol'l :  8)  and  its  oxalate,  picimte,  osa- 

zone,  niti'oso-derivative,  and  methylic 

ether  (Piloty  and  Ruff),  A.,  i,  458, 

454. 
Hydrozylaurie   aeid   and   its   metallic 

salts,    methylic    salt,     and    benzoyl 

derivative  (Hoebnel),  A,  i,  229. 
Hydrozyl-gronp,  absorption  of  electrical 

oscillations  by  substances  containing 

the  (Drude),  a,  ii,  588.  * 
Hydrozyl-ione,  electromotive    force  re- 
quired for  the  separation  of  (Nkrkst), 

A.,  ii,  895. 
Hydrozymeliiiio  aeid  and  the  action  of 

heat  on  it  (Marie),  A.,  i,  821. 
Hydrozymethozyflavone  (Friedlander 

and  Lowt).  A.,  i,  82. 
8'-Hydrozy-2-  (or  3)  -methozy-2'-methyl- 

quinozaline  (Hinsberg),  A.,  i,  121. 
Hydrozy-m-methozy-iS-pheiLyleoiimaritt 

(BnuNi),  A.,  i,  569. 
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3-H7drozy-4-iiiet]ioxyit7Tene    {hesperc- 

toZ)  (Kunz-Kkau8B),  a  ,  i,  530. 
HydroxymethylaMtophenoiiM    [2:1:5 
and  8:1:6]  (Nencri  and  Stoeber), 
A.,i,  521. 
a-Hydrozy-a-niethyladlpio  aoid,  and  the 
action  of  heat  on  it  (Fighter  and 

Lanoouth),  a.,  U  590. 
4-Eydrozy-8-met]Lylbeniylio  aloohol, 
2 :?  :  6-^ribromo-  (Auwerh  and  ZiEO- 

LBR),  A.,  i,  83. 
EydrozymethlybutyTie      aoid.        See 

Hydrozyvaleric  acids. 
HydroxymethyloonmaUn  and  the  action 

of  methylic  aloohol  and  hydrochloric 

acid  on  it  (Buhemann),  T.,  326. 
6-Eydrozy-l-methyl- A>  -'-dihydro- 

pyridone,  3-cyano-  (Guareschi),  A., 

1,  169. 
6-Hydroxy '4-iii6thyl- A*  ''-diliydro- 

pyzidona,  8-cyano-  (Guareschi),  A., 

1,  169. 
HydroxymetliTleBeaoetoaoetio        aoid, 

methylic  salt,  and  ethylic  salt  (Clai- 

6EN),  a.,  i,  592. 
HydrozymethyleneaeetoiLe     (Clai8em)i 

A.,  i,  593. 
Hydrozymetliylenaaoetylaeetone,  action 

of  air  on,  also  salts  and  benzoyl  deriv- 

ative,  aniUde,  p-tolnidide  and  benzyl- 

auilide  of  (Claisen),  A.,  i,  594,  595. 
HydrozymethyleiLebeniylie        cyanide 

{pJienykyanohffdroxyelhylene)    and    a 

compound  formed  from  it  by  the  action 

of   phosphorus   pentachloride  (Wal- 

ther  and  Schickler),  A.,  i,  524. 
HydronoiMthyleiiMiialonie  aoid,  ethylic 

salt  (CLAI88N  and  Hassb),  A.,  i,  596. 
6-Hydrozy'4-m6tliyl-6-ethyl- A*  -«di- 

hydropyridone,  3-cyano.  (Guareschi), 

A.,  i,  169. 
/B-Eydrozy-S-methylfurfbraldehyde, 

condensation  of,  with  phloroglncinol 

(GouNCLER),  A.,  i,  613. 
S-Eydrozy-l-methyl-A^  -^-cyddhBJjt^ 

di«ne'4-oarbozylie   aoid,  ethylic  salt 

(Callbnbaoh),  a.,  i,  271. 
3 :  l-Eydrozymethykyefohezaiie   (Mar- 

kownikoff),  a.,  i,  401. 
l'-Eydrozy-2-methyli]idole-8'-earb- 

ozylio  aoid  (Reissert),  A.,  i,  419. 
3-Sydrozy-l-]iiothykyc2bpentO]M,  penta- 

chloTo-8-cyano-  (Zincre,  Beromann, 

and  Frakoke),  A.,  i,  508. 
S-Sydrozy-l-metiiylcyc^eiLtoneoarb- 

ozylio  Mid,  petUachXoTO'  and  ita  acetyl 

derivative  (Zincke  and  Prbnmtzell), 

A.,  i,  610. 
3-Sydrozy-  l-mothykyc^opentoiieearb- 

ozylio  aoid,  p«ntachloro-  and  its  acetyl 

derivatiye  (Zimckb,  BERasiAKV,  and 

Franoke),  a.,  i,  508. 


l-Eydrozy-8-methyl4uinoli&e-4-snl- 
pbonio   aoid)   2-iodo-  {methylloretine) 
(Glaus     and      Eauffmann),      A. 
i,  684. 
S'-Eydrozy-S'-mothylquinozalino 

(Hinsbero),  a.,  i,  120. 
SydrozymothylvalorolaotoBO  (ZiNCRb', 
Beromann,    and     Franoke),     A., 
i,  509. 
1 : 8 :4'*HydrozyiiaphthaleBOdif  ulphonio 
aoid,  azo-oolouring  matters  from  (Gat- 
term  ann  and  Schulze),  A.,  1,  195. 
1 : 8-  and  -1 : 4'-SydrozyiLaphthalone- 
sulphonio  aoidi,  azo-oolouring  mat- 
ters    from      (Gattermann     and 
Schulze),  A.,  i,  195. 
2-amino- (Gattermann  and  Schulze), 
A.,  i,  195. 
1:8:  S'-EydrozynapbtliaquinoBe,  melt- 
ing point  of  (NiBTZKi  and  Enapp),  A. , 
i,  427. 
8-Sydrozy-a-  naphthaquinone  -  8'  -  carb- 
ozylio  aoid,  8 : 4'-dibromo-3  : 4-chloro- 
bromo-,  their  salts,  &c.  (Zincke  and 
Francke),  a.,  i,  79. 
8':  1 :  SHydrozvnaphthaquinonodiozimo, 
its  anhydride,  potassium  derivative  of 
the  latter  (Nibtzki  and  Enapp),  A., 
i,  426. 
a-Hydrozy-/3-naphthoio    chloride 

(Anschutz),  a.,  1,  219. 
l-Eydrozy-8 :  S'-naphtkolsnlphonic  aeid, 
barium  and  zinc  salts,  p-diazonitro- 
benzene  derivative  (Friedlander  and 
Taussig),  A.,  i,  481. 
Sydrozyi«miootinio  acid,  cbloro-  (Sell 
and  Dootson),   T.,  1073;   P.,  1897, 
167. 
Eydrozyootolo  aoid  {fi-hydroxy-aay-tri- 
tnethylvalerie    acid)    and    its    nitrile 
(Franke),  A.,  i,  138. 
Eydrozyozamido,  non-identity  of,  with 
ozimamidozalic  acid  (Holleman),  A.* 
i,  23. 
Eydrozypontadooylio  aoid,  barium  salt 
and  acetyl  derivative  of  (Giordani), 
A.,  i,  81. 
4-Eydrozy-l :  1 : 8 : 6 :  G-pentamethyl- 
piporidylium  hydroxide  and  salts,  a- 
and  jS-  forms  of  (Harries),  A.,  i,  552, 
558. 
5-Eydrozy<^2opentano-l :  S-diono 
{hydrcaydiketoperUamethylene),  2:2:4- 
^ribromo-  (Wolff  and  Ri^DSL),  A., 
i,  215. 
SydrozTcyeJopoBtoneoarbozylie  aoid, 

hexatMoTo-  (Zincke),  A.,  i,  507. 
a-Sydrozjrpontonoio  aoid  and  its  calcium 
salt,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
latter  (Fittio),  A.,  i,  16. 
a-Eydrozn»honylaootio  aoid.    See  Mai  - 
delic  acid. 
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S-o-Hydrozyphsnyl-S-o-viiiiiiobeBiyl- 
tatnhydroqiiiBaioliae  (Busoh,  Bibr, 
and  Lbhmann),  A.,  i,  644. 
S-p-Hydrozyphenyl-S-o-aminobeiisTl- 
teUahydroqiiliiaioliiie  (Buscg,  Bibk, 
and  Lbhmakn),  A.,  i,  544. 
a-Hjdrozy-7-pliflmjlerotonie  aoid,  and  itb 
converaton  into  benzoylpropionic  acid 
(FiTTio),  A.,  i,  14. 
6*Hydroxy-4-phenyl- a'  -'•diliydropyTi- 
done,     8-cyano-     (Qua&iwgui),    A., 
i,  169. 
S'-p-HydTOzyphenyldihydroqninaioliiie 

(Paal  and  Schillino),  A«,  i,  117, 
4-Hydrozy-l-p]ienyl-2 : 8-dimethylpyr- 
aiolone.    See  4-HydroxyantipyTine. 
5-Hydxozy  •  l-phenyl-S-cyc^hexenone-S- 
earbexylio  aeid.     See    Dihydroresor- 
cylic  acid. 
g-Hydroxy-ZS-phenylhexolactone    (Yob- 
lander  and  Kmotzsoh),  A.,  i,  286. 
Hydroxvphenylnapthaplieaaiiiie,  and  its 
acetyl,  sodium  and  silver  deriyatiTes 
(VOLHABD),  A.,  i,  424. 
HydroxyphenylnaphthaqmnhydroBe 

(Volhard),  a.,  i,  424. 
8 :  S-Hydroxyphenyl-a-naphthaqninone, 
or  l-2-HTdroxy^^yl-/3-naphthaqiiin- 
one  and  its  methyl    ether,   acetate, 
phenylhydrazone    and    ozime    (Yol- 
hard),  a.,  i,  423. 
Eydroxyphenyloiotnaiole,    its    amino- 
deriyative,  and  the  benzylidene  deri- 
yative    of    the    latter   (Thielb    and 
Schlbussnbr),  a.,  i,  879. 
6-Eydrozy-4-phenyl-S-;;>-i9opropyl- 

phenyl-m-diaiine  (Flatow),  A.,  i,  636. 
8-Hydrozy-l-phenyl-6-ityrylozytei- 
aiole,    and    its    benzoyl    deriyatiye 
(YouNO  and  Annablb),  T.  216;  P., 
1886,  246. 
8-Hydroxy-l-pheiLyl-6-8tyTyltriaiole» 
oxidation  of  (Youno),  T.,  811;   P., 
1897,  58. 
o-Hydroz^henyltiueinio  aoid,  its  salts, 
anhydnde,  and  the  acetyl  deriyatiye 
of  the  latter  (Bredt  and  Kallbn), 
A.,  i,  156. 
l>-Hydzt>xy-3-p]ienyl-o-toliiozaiole,   and 
its  acetyl  derivatiye  (Hbnbioh),  A., 
i,  446. 
2-HydrozypheiLyl    p-tolyl    ketoiiA,    6- 
amino-  (Gattbbmakn  and  Wibnlio), 
A.,  i,  189. 
8-Hydroxy-  l-phenyl-6-m-tolyltriaiole, 
and  its  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriyatiyes 
(Youko  and  Anmablb),  T.,  212 ;  P., 
1886,  246. 
Hydroxyphoiphotetraiiilidesiilphoiiie 

aeid,  and  its  salts  (Gilpin),  A.,  i,  464. 
a  •Hydroxypiparidin— arboxylio       aeid, 
synthesis  of  (Mbrliko),  A.,  i,  499. 


4-HydTOxypip6ridi]ieoarboxylLB 

substitution  products  of  (MsBLiifG), 

A.,  i,  499. 
4-3-Hydroxypropioo7l«6-bromi90phtlial- 

ie    acid,    a-bromolactone,      methylic 

salt   (Zinckb    and    Fbancks),    A., 

i,  79,  80. 
HydTOxypropylaUyltkioearbamida 

(Kjbllin),  A.,i,  614. 
Hydroxyisopropylearbamide  (Kjblun), 

A.,  i,  614. 
6-Hydroxy-2'i>-Mopropylp]ie]iyl-m-di- 

aiine-4-ac0tia   add,  ethylic   salt    of 

(Flatow),  a.,  i,  636. 
6-Hydroxy-2-p-Mopropylph«iiyl-m-di- 

aiiiie-4-oarboxylie    acid    (Flatow), 

A.,  i,  686. 
6-lfydroxy-2-;^4Mpropylph0]iTl-4 : 8-di- 

methyl-m-diaiiiie  (Flatow),  A.,  i,  686. 
6Hydtoxy-2-p-wopropylphenyl-4- 

mathylm-diaiiiia      (Flatow),      A., 

i,  686. 
Hydroxy  tsopropylplienylplioflphoiiio  add 

(MiCHABLis  and  Mbtxr),  A.,  i,  158. 
Hydroxypyrotartario    add.    thio-,    its 

benzyl  deriyatiye,  and  the  action  of 

cyanamide   on  it  (Andbbasch),   A., 

i.  827. 
l-Hydroxyquinoline,  2-bromo-,  2-chloit>-, 

and  2  :  4-cfichloro-  (Claus  and  Giwab- 

tovsky),  a.,  i,  204. 
8-HydroxyqiiiiLoliae,    4-bromo-    (CIiAITB 

and  Kauffmann),  A.,  i,  688. 
Hydroxyqiiinolinet,     condensation     of 

with   2^*chloroquinoline  (Cohk),   A., 

i,  170. 
l-HydTOxy4]ii]LoIina-4-tiilplu>nlo  add 
and  its  salts  (Claus  and  Baumaxx), 
A.,  i,  680. 

action  of  phosphoma  pentachloride  on 
(Glaus    and    Giwabtovbkt),    A., 
1,  204. 
l-HydroxyqiiinoliiLa-4-siilphonie  aeid, 

2-bromo-  and   2-chloro-  (Glaus  and 
GiWARToysKT),  A.,  i,  204. 

2-iodo-  {loretin),  and  its  salts  (Claub 
and  Baumank),  A.,  i,  580. 
8-Hydroxyqiiinoliiie-4-8iilphoiiie  aeid 

and  its  salts,  chloride  and  amide  (Claub 

and  Kauffman),  A.,  i,  688. 
4-Hydroxyqiiinoli]ie-l-8Blpho]iie  aeid, 

8-iodo-  {loreniU)  (Claub  and  Kautf* 

MANN),  A.,  i,  684. 
y-HydroxygBJnoxaline  (Hinbbkro),  A., 

i,  120. 
S'-Hydroxyqiiinoxali]ie4^-earbezylie 
add  and  its  ureide  (Hinbbxro),  A., 
i,  120. 

2-  (or  8-)  amino-,  and  its  urnde  (Hii«- 
BBRO),  A.,  i,  121. 
HydToinriMroeindoBe  and  its  potaaalvni 

salt  (Fibchbr  and  Hbpp),  A.,  i,  171. 
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«-Hydro^naiitoiii«  add  and  its  salts  and 

anhydnde  (Jaff£)»  A.,  i,  629. 
a-HydroKyiantoiiiii,  preparation  of  from 
nrine  of  dcM^a,  and  its  properties, 
(MoNAOO  ;  Jaffb),  A.,  i,  628. 

constitution  of,  and  acetyl  deriyative 
of  (Monaco),  A.,  i,  628. 
/3-Hydzozytaiitoiiin,  its  properties,  and 

its  occarrence  in  the  urine  of  the  rabbit, 

{jAJnt),  A.,  i,  629. 
y-iydnxptaktonin  identity    of,    with 

artemisin  (Jaff]£),  A.,  i,  629. 
Hydroxysteario   add   from    oleic   aeid 

(David),  A.,  i,  897. 
HydxozTiuoeinie  add,  barium  salt,  action 

of  acetic  anhydride    on    (Oddo  and 

Manttelli),  a.,  i,  180. 
o-Hydroxys^haminalMEioie  add,  and 

its  salts  (Walkkr),  A.,  i,  569. 
4-Hyd»nEy-l :  2 : 6 :  e-tetramathylpiperi- 

diiie  (tof-  and  fik-metli^luinyldiaeeUnal' 

kamine)    and    its    aurochloride   and 

platinochloride     (stable    and     labile 

forms),  (Harries),  A.,  i,  552,  553. 
m-Hydroxytetrethyl-^diaminolari- 

phenylearbinol  (E.  and  H.  Erdmann), 

A.,  i,  286. 
m-Hydrozy-p-tetrathyldiaminotri- 

phenylmethana-y-inlplionia  aeid  and 

salts  (E.  and  H.  Erom ann).  A.,  i,  288. 
5-Hydroxy-o-t6luie  add  (o-ere8otie  aeid), 

ethylic  salt  (Olaisbn),  A.,  i,  594. 
6-Hydroxy-m-toliiio  aoid  (ereaotic  add), 

and  its  ^'bromo-derivatiye,  production 

of,  from  cochinelic  acid  (Lubbrmann 

and  YoswiNOKXL),  A.,  i,  589. 
0-,  m-  and  ^Hydxoxytoluio  adds,    di- 

bromo-derivatives  of  (Einhorn    and 

Ehrxt),  a.,  i,  845. 
Hydroxytriaaolea,    formation   of,  irom 

phenylsemicarbazide      (Young     and 

Annablb),  T.,  200  ;  p.,  1886,  246. 
1:8:4:  S-HydroxytrbnetlioxybenBeiie 

(arUiarol)  (Kiliani),  A.,  i,  91. 
6-Hydroxy-l :  4 : 5.triaathyl-AS**-di- 

hydxopmdoiia,  8-cyano-  (Guarxschi), 

A.,  i,  169. 
iS-Hydroxy-ooiS-trimethylgliitario  add, 

ethylic  salt,  synthesis  of  (Pbrkin  and 

Thorpe),  T.,  1178 ;  P.,  1887,  72. 
S'-Hydraxy-l' :  r :  r-trimathylindoline 

and  its  methiodide,  and  methohydr- 

ozide  (PiooiNiNi),  A.,  i,  572. 
^Hydroxy-S :  2 :  d^trimathylpiparidina 

(vinyldiaeetoTUiUBamins),     a-  and    $- 

modification  of,  and  salts  (Harries), 

A.,  i,  170,  295. 
HydroxytrisMthylfOMliiie    add,    from 

pinene  (Tiemann  and  Sxmmler),  A., 

1,  158. 
HydioxjtriflMthylTalaiie    adds.      See 

Hydroxyoctoic  adds. 


Hydxoxytriphanylpyirolo&s,  hydrolysis 
of,   and    production   of  bennlic  and 
benzoic  acids  (Japp  and  Tingle),  T., 
1146 ;  P.,  1887,  171. 
Hydroxyutitic  add,    constitution  and 
identity  of  coccinicacid  with  (Lieber- 
MANN  and  Voswinckel),  A.,  i,  589. 
m-HydroxyuTltiD  add,  mono-  and  di- 
ethylic  salts,  and  action  of  heat  on  tho 
monoethylic    salt     (Claisen),     A., 
1,  598,  594. 
HydroxyuTltio  diddorida  (AKSOHtTz)^ 

A.,  i*  219. 
a-Hydroxyis9valario  add  (Conrad  and 
Ruppert),  a.,  i,  822. 
chloro-,  and  its  salts,  and  the  action  of 
potash   and   of  sulphuric  acid  on 
(Prentice),  A.,  i,  12. 
Hydroxyralerio      add      {y-hydrosey-a- 
msthyUnUyrie  aeid),  barium,  caldum, 
and  silver  salts  of  (Marburg),  A.» 
i,  141. 
5-Hydroxyvaratrio   aeid  (Zinokx   ani) 

Franoke),  a.,  i,  59. 
o-Hydioxy-m-xylens,  ff^amino-  (Zinore 

and  Franoke),  A.,  i,  511. 
Hyosdna,  presence  of,  in    commercial 
scopolamine  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  885. 
auribromide  and  hydrobroroide  gold 
chloride,  formation  and  properties 
of  (Jowett),  T.,  679,  680;  P.,  1887, 
186. 
Eyoscyamina  hvdrobromide  gold  chlo- 
ride,  the    formation    and    proper- 
ties of  (Jowett),  T.,  681 ;  P.,  1887^ 
186. 
oxalate,  melting  point  of  (Gadambr), 
A.,  i,  182. 
Hyoscyamus    seeds,    the    alkaloids    of 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  885. 
Hyponitrous  add.    See  under  Nitrogen. 
Hyposantonin  and  is0-]^poiaBto]iiii,  re- 
duction of  (Grassi-Cristaldi),  a., 
i,  202. 
HyposaiitoiuraB  aeid   and  its   metallic 
salts  and  methylic  salt  (Grassi-Gris- 
taldi),  a.,  i,  202. 
Hypoxanthina,  occurrence  of,  in  beet- 
juice  (YON  Lippmann),  a.,  i,  118. 
constitution  of  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  268. 


Idoerase  (vtsuvian)  from  Sweden  and 
the  Urals  (Sjogren),  A.,  ii,  826. 
constitution  of  (Clarxb),  A.,  ii,  51 ; 
(Bammelsberg).     a.,     ii,     180 ; 
(Sjogren),  A.,  ii,  826. 
IgaiUTia  add,  identity  of,  with  caffetannic 
acid,  and  its  behaTiour  with  potash 
(Sander),  A.,  i,  888. 
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qolite-porphyry    from    Alno,    Sweden 

(Sahlbom),  a.,  ii,  667. 
Ilmeiiite,   a  variety  of,   from   Virginia 

(Peek),  A.,  it,  828. 
Ilyaite  (Schnerr),  A.,  ii,  607. 
Imidocarbonie  acid,  ethylic  salt,  refrac- 
tive    power     and     dispersion     of 
(BRttHL),  A.,  ii,  2<>7. 

chlor-,    and    brom-,    diethylic    salts, 
refractive  powers  and  dispersions  in 
solution  of  the  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  297.    i 
Ixnine,    CH^NEt,    action    of     carbon 

bisulphide  on  (Del^pine),  A.,  i,  467.     ! 
ImiAM  and  Imidei.    See  also  :— 

Acetobenzimidoethylic  ether. 

Acetobenzimidomeuiylic  ether. 

Acetylthiocarbimide. 

Allylthiocarbimide. 

Antbraquinonecarboxylimide. 

Benzenylmethyl-ZS-naphthylamido- 
pheoylimidine. 

BeDzenylmethylphenylamido-/3- 
napthylimi(une. 

Benzoylbenzimidoethylic  ether. 

Benzoylbenzylbenzenylamldine. 

Benzoylpbeuylbenzenylamidine. 

Benzoylphenylmethylbenzenyl- 
amidine. 

Benzoyltartarmethylimides. 

Benzvlmalimides. 

Butylroethylenimine. 

Butyrylthiocarbimide. 

Campnorimide. 

a-Camphorisoimide. 

Oamphorimine. 

Oitraconanil. 

Citracondianil. 

if'-Cumylglyozylic  phenylimide. 

Dibenzoylcinnamenimide. 

Dihydrocampholenimide. 

Dimetbylsuccinanil. 

Dimethylsuccindianll. 

Diphenylbenzenylamidine. 

Ditolylimida 

p-£thoxyphenylpbthalimide. 

)p-£thoxyphenylsuccinimide. 

Ethybnalimide. 

Fenchonimine. 

Hydrazinebenzoylbenzenylamidine^ 

Maleindianil. 

Maleinimide. 

Maleinimideanil. 

Malein-j>-toliL 

Malein-0-tolilanil. 

Malimide. 

Mesitylglyoxylic  phenylimide. 

Mesotartarimide. 

Methylmalimide. 

Methyloxytriazine. 

4-Met}[lthiobiazoline. 

ihonacetooamine. 
iocarbimide. 


Naphthylsulpfa 
Phenylallylthi( 


Iminei  and  ImidM.    See : — 

Phenylbenzenylamidine. 

Phenylbenzenylmethylamidine. 

Phenylbenzylbenzenylamidine. 

Phenylcarbimide . 

Phenylenebenzenvlamidine. 

Phenyleniminotolnene. 

Phenylhydrazinebenzoylbenzenyl- 
amidine. 

Phenyl-/3-naphthylbenzenylaniidine. 

Phenylnaphthylmethylbenzenyl- 
amidine. 

Phenylphthalimide. 

Phenylsuccinimide. 

Phenylthiocarbimide. 

PhthalaniL 

Pbthalimide. 

Propionylthiocarbimide. 

iso-Propylsuocinicpbenylimide. 

Qninone-o-imidocinnamic<M9-o-aminO' 
cinnamic  acid. 

Racemio  acid,  imide,  benzylimido, 
ethylimide,  methylimide,  propyl- 
imide,  and  phenylimide  of. 

Succinanil. 

Snccinimide. 

Succinylphenylimide. 

Tartaretnylimide. 

Tartaric  naphthylanil. 

Tartarmethyltmide. 

Thiobiazoline. 

p-TolylnaphthylsulphonacetonamineL 

Trimethylfllutaric  anil. 

^•Uric  acid. 
Imino-ethen,    action  of  hydrasine   on 

(Pinner),  A.,  i,  687. 
ImpenUoria  (htruihiunu    See  Badix  /m- 

percUorias  OatrtUhium. 
Indamine  dyes,  oxidation  of  lenco-com- 

pounds  of  (Gbssn),  P.,  1M6,  226. 
Indanetrione.    See  TViketohydtiadene. 
Indaiine,  combination  of,  with  bromine 

(Vaubbl),  a.,  i,  108. 
Indenigo.    See  Diphthalylethylene. 
Indieatori,  significance  of  the  change  of 

colour  of  (LESocEtm),  A.,  ii,  186. 
Indigo,   formation   of    (Rkibsxrt),    A., 
1,  418. 

electrical  convection  of,  in  aolntiona 
(PiCTON  and  Linder),  T.,  671. 
Indigo   dyett    oxidation  of  leaco-oom- 

pound  of  (Green),  P.,  1886,  226. 
Indium,  occurrence  of,  in  common  mine> 
lals  (Habtlst  and  Ramaok),  T., 
688;  P.,  1897,  11. 

occurrence    of,  in  a  manganese   ore 

(Hartley  and  Rakaob),  A. ,  ii,  SIS. 

Indole-S'-earbozylie    acid   (Rbissbbt), 

A.,  i,  418. 
Indoles,  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on,  and 

the  constitution  of  tne  bases  so  formed 

(ClAMIOIAN),  A.,  i,  101. 
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tndoliiume  (Brunkeb),  A.,  i,  100. 
Indoaylbiomliydrindoiie    (Revis     and 

Kipping),  T.,  246 ;  P.,  1886,  229. 
Indonylhydro^rrhydrindone.     See   Hy- 

droxyindonylhydrindone. 
Indophenol,     from     2 :  S'-naphtholsol- 

phonic  add,  componnd  with   aniline 

(NiBTZKi  and  Kkapp),  A.,  i,  227. 
Indophenol-dyai,    oxidation    of    leuco- 

componnds  of  (Green),  P.,  1896,  226. 
Indozylanlphiirie    acid,    synthesis    of 

(THE8KN),rA.,  i,  618. 

Inftiaoxial  earth  from  U.S.A.  (Smithes), 

A.,ii,829. 
Inodte,    presence   of,    in   the   thyroid 

gland  (TambacB),  A.,  ii,  61. 
Intestine,  absorption  of  fat  from    the 
(Moore   and  Rookwood),  A.,  ii, 
150. 
amount  of  nitrogen  excreted   by  the 

(Tsuboi),  a.,  n,  886. 
composition  of  concretions  from  hnman 

(M5RNER),  A.,  ii,  221. 
reaction  of  contents  of,  during  diges- 
tion (Moore  and  Rookwood),  A., 
ii,  881. 
Inulin,  precipitation  of,  by  certain  salts 

(Young),  A.,  i,  236. 
Inyenion  of  cane-sugar  in  the  alimentary 

canal  (Eobner),  A.,  ii,  111. 
Inyert'iugar.    See  Sugar,  invert 
lodometry,  barium   thiosulphate   as   a 

basis  for  (Mutnianski),  A.,  ii,  842. 
Iodine,  spectra  of   (Trowbridge   and 
Richards),  A.,  ii,  200. 
atomic   refraction  of  (Trax7Be),  A., 

ii,  197. 
electrical  conyection   of,  in  solution 

(PlOTON  AND  LiNDER),  T.,  671. 

electromotiye  force  required    for  the 

separation  of  (Nernst),  A.,  ii,  896. 
absorption  of,  by  magnesia  from  its 

solutions  (Walker  and  Eat),  A., 

ii,  261. 
action  of  highly  purified,  on  mercury 

(Shenstone),  T.,   486;  P.,   1887, 

2. 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iodic  acid 

and  (Chretien),  A.,  ii,  188. 
precipitation  of,  together  with  metallic 

hydroxides  (Rettie),  P.,  1886,  178. 
presence  of,  in  hairs  (Howald),  A., 

ii,  672. 
pronortion    of,    in   the    parathyroid 

glands  (Oley),  A.,  ii,  672. 
proportion     of,    in     thyroid    glands 

(Oswald),  A.,  il,  672. 
Hydrogen  iodide,  boiling,  melting,  and 
critical     temperatures    of    (Es- 
treicher),  a.,  ii,  21. 

dissociation  of  (Bodbnstein),  A., 
ii,  262. 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii. 


Hydrogen  iodide,  decomposition 
of,  by  light  (Bodenstein),  A.^ 
ii,  262. 

lodie  acid,  electrolytic  dissociation  of 
methyl  alcoholic  eolutiohs  of  (Zelin- 
SKY  and Erapiwin),  A.,  iU  6. 

Iodic  anhydride,  crystalline  (Chre- 
tien), A.,  ii,  188. 

Hypoiodoui  acid  (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  207. 
Iodine,  deteotion,  estimation,  and  Repa- 
ration of-^ 

detection  of,  in  organic  compounds 
(Eastle  and  Bsatty),  A.,  ii,  480. 

detection  of,  by  Kessler's  reaction 
(DEKiGte),  A.,  ii,  161. 

estimation  of,  in  presence  of  chloHne 
and  bromine  (Bennett  and  Plaoe- 
way),  a.,  ii,  122. 

estimation  of,  with  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  sulphur  simultaneously  (Denn- 
stedt),  a.,  ii,  482. 

separation  of  chlorine  and  bromine 
from,  in  oiganic  compounds  (Jan- 
NASOH  and  KduTz),  A. ,  ii,  694. 
Iodine  reaction  with  carbohydrates,  effect 

of  various  reagents  on  (Zander),  A. , 

i,  499. 
Iodine*«pring  in   Bayaria  (Lipp),    A., 

ii,  181. 
lodo-deriyatiyes.    See  under : — 

Acetal. 

Acetonitrile. 

Aeetophenetoilamide. 

Acetoxybenzonitrile. 

Acetylene. 

AUylic  iodide. 

Amylic  iodide. 

Amsoil. 

Arachidic  acid. 

Benzene. 

Benzene-syn-diasosulphonic  acid. 

Benzimidomethylic  ether. 

Benzoic  acid. 

Butylio  and  Isobutylic  iodides. 

Carvacrol. 

Casein. 

Decylic  iodide. 

Diazoaminobenzenes. 

Ethylene 

Ethylic  iodide. 

cyclo-Hexane. 

p-  Hydroxy  benzaldehyde. 

p-  Hy  droxybenzaldoxime. 

j>-Hydroxybenzoic  acid. 

j7-Hydroxybenzonitrile. 

p-Hydroxybenzylideneacetone. 

p-Hydroxybenzylideneaniline. 

p-Hydroxybenzenylidenenaphthyl- 
amine. 

j7-Hydroxybenzylidenephenylhydr- 
azone. 

27-Hydroxybenzylidene-p-toluidine. 
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Iod<Hd6riyatiyM.    See  under  i— 

p-Hydroxycinnamic  acid. 

Hydrozymethy^ainolinesulplionic 
acid. 

HydrozyqainolineBQlphonic  acids. 

Methyleyc^hezane. 

Methylic  iodide. 

1 : 3-Metliylisopropylhezanol-5. 

a-NaphthylpropylBolphone. 

Pentadecvlic  acid. 

Phenetoil. 

4-Pheiietidiiie. 

Phenyldithiettylmethane. 

PhenylpropylBolphone. 

Propylamine. 

Salicylic  chloride. 

Saodnio  acid. 

Terephthalic  acid. 

Thymol. 

Tolylpropylaulphone. 

Trimethylene. 

Trimethybyc^ohezanol. 
lodoBo^eriyatiyoi.    See  under : — 

Benzoic  acid. 

Terephthalic  acid, 
lodothyrin,  influence  of,  on  metabolism 

(VoiT),  A.,  ii,  830. 
lonene,  lononei  and  ^-lonone,  constitu- 
tions of  (Babbieb  and  Bouyeault), 

A.,  i,  688. 
Ions,  colour  of  (Maonanini),  A.,  il,  14. 
Ipeoaouanlia,  estimation  of  the  alkaloids 

in,  from  difTerent  sources  (Paul  and 

GowMLET),  A.,  ii,  279. 
JpomoBa   Purga,    ffayne.      See   Tubera 

Jalaps. 
Ipomio  Mid  (Hoehkbl),  A,  i,  229. 
Iridium — 

Iridio-pentammine»  -aquopentammine, 
-hezammiue  and  -tetrammiue  com- 
pounds (Palmakr),  a.,  i,  45. 

Iridioui  meroaptide,  Ir(SEt},  (HoF- 
MANN  and  Rabe),  A.,  i,  810. 

thiocarbonate     ammonia    compounds 
(Hofmann),  a.,  ii,  321. 
Iridosmine,     native     (Martik),     A., 

ii,  501. 
Iron,  preparation  of  pure,  by  electrolysis 
(HioKS  and  O'Shea),  A.,  11,  374. 

contalaing  boron,  preparation  of 
(Warren),  A.,  ii,  213. 

spectrum  of,  at  Afferent  temperatures 
(Lookter),  a.,  ii,  469. 

electrical  resistance  of,  at  low  tempe- 
ratures and  in  magnetic  fields 
(Dewar  and  Fleming),  A., 
ii,  474. 

action  of  worked  and  unworked;  on 
silver  nitrate  solution  (Senderens), 
A.,  ii,  319. 

action  of  steam  on  (Lettermann),  A., 
ii,  868. 


Iron,  action  of  water  containing  carbonic 
anhydride  and  salts  in  solution  on 
(Petit),  A.,  ii,  213. 
action  of  water  of  the  Hubb  coal  mine 

on  (Durkee^,  a.,  ii,  213. 
action  of  ethylene  on  (Sabatieb  and 

Senderenb),  a.,  i,  305. 
saturation  of,  with  carbon  (Juftnbb), 

A.,  ii,  408. 
(and  steel),  condition  in  which  silicon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese, 
copper,  nickel,  chromium,  tungsten, 
ana  molybdenum  exist  in  (Cabnot 
and  Goutal),  A.,  ii,  555. 
absorption  of,  into  the  chyle  (Gaulb), 

A.,u,  570. 
absorption    of,    from    the    intestine 

(Hall),  A.,  ii.  111. 
intake  and  output  of,  in  the  animal 
body  (Stookman  and  Gbbig),  A., 
u,  152. 
Iron  alloy  with  calcium  (Wabbbn),  A., 
ii,  213. 
with  copper,  freezing  points  of  (Het- 
OOCK  and  Nbyillb),  A.,  ii,  245. 
Iron,  native  arsenides  and  sulphides  of 
(Bammbubbbbo),  a.,  ii,  560. 
bromides    and    dilorides,    action    of 
nitrogen  oxides  on  (Thomab),  A., 
ii,  262. 
carbide,  preparation  and  properties  of 
Mylius  and  Sohobnb),  A.,  ii,  89 ; 
(Campbell),  A.,  ii,  214 ;  (Mousak), 
A.,  ii,  375. 
hydroxides,  organic  compounds  which 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  (Bobz- 
KOWSKi),  A.,  ii,  268. 
phosphides  (Gbanobr),  A.,  ii,  458. 
silicates,  synthesis  of  (Chavbb),  A., 

ii,  415. 
silicide  (de  Chalmot),  A.,  ii,  262. 
Fenio  chloride,  refractive  power  of, 
when  dissolved  in  eihylic  alcohol 
or  ethylic  acetate  (Gladstoks 
and  Hibbebt),   T.,   827;    P., 
1807,  142. 
volatility     of     (Talbot),      A., 

ii,  214. 
constitution  of  aqueous  solutions 

of  (Goodwin),  A.,  ii,  16. 
action  of,  on  gold  (UoIlhinbt), 

A.,  ii,  408. 
rate  of  the  reaction  of  stannous 
chloride    with    (Noybs),    A., 
ii,  17. 
synthesis  by  means  of  (Nbnoki), 
A.,  i,  520. 
hydroxide,  electrical  convection  of, 
in    solutions     (PiOTON      and 
LncDER),  T.,  571. 
potassium  sulphate  carried  down  by 
precipitated  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  408 
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9mw  ozide,  estimation  of,  in  monazite 
sand  (Glaskb),  A.,  ii,  191. 
estimation  of,  in  phosphates  (von 

Gbuxbeb),  a.,  ii,  28S. 
estimation  of,  in  phosphate  rock 
(Oladding),  a.,  ii,  125. 
phosphate  and  sulphate,  hydrated, 
from  Silesia  (Kau),  A.,  ii,  410. 
separation   of  alomininm   phos- 
phate    from     (Tabuoi),     a., 
li,  75. 
iminodiphosphate     (Stokes),    A., 

ii,  29. 
siliootnngstate    (  Wybuboff)  ,    A. , 

ii,  178. 
sulphate,   direct  reduction  of,    by 
zinc,  cadmium,  or  copper  (  Fban- 
chot),  a.,  u,  188. 
precipitation  of  dextrin  and  other 
organic    substances    by    (La- 
ohaud),  a.,  ii,  445. 
rubidium    alum     (Ebdmakk    and 

EdTBiniB),  A.,  ii,  98. 
potassium  sulphites  (Hofmann),  A., 
ii,  819. 
Perrons  bromide,  compounds  of  nitric 
oxide     with     (Thomas),    A., 
ii,  145. 
velocity  of  reaction  of  potassium 
chlorate,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
(KoTiss     and     Wabon),    A., 
ii,811. 
sulphate,  refractive  powers  of  solid 
and  dissolved  (Gladstonb  and 
Hibbxbt),  T.,  825. 
chloride,    bromide,    and   iodide, 
rate  of  inversion  of  sugar  by 
(liONO),  A.,  ii,  547. 
ammonium  sulphate,  rate  of  inver- 
sion of  sugar  by  (Long),  A. ,  ii,  547. 
double  sulphates  of  copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  (Scott),  T.,  565 ; 
P.,  1W7.  71. 
sulphides  and  oxysulphide,  diffosion 
of,  through  steel  (Uamfbell),  A., 
ii,101. 
Iron  earbonyl,  constitution  of  (da  Silva), 

A.,  ii,  400. 
Iron   ores,    origin   of  (Launat),    A., 
u,  504. 
composition  of  (Habtlbt  and  Ram- 

aob),  T.,  584;  P.,  1897,12. 
analysis  of  (Auoht),  A.,  ii,  008. 
Iron  n^teo.    See  Pyrites. 
Iron  slag — 
llartiii-slag,    crystallised    (Habpf), 

A.,  ii,  41. 
Baiie-flag.     See  under  Agricultural 
Chemii^. 
Iron:— 
OMt*lron,   estimation  of    carbon   in 
(SVMMSBS),  A.,  ii,  482. 


Iron: — 
Cast-iron,  estimation  of  manganese  in 
(Ulzbb  and  BbOll),  A.,  ii,  850. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Auoht), 

A.,  ii,  348. 
estimation  of  silicon  in  (Liebbioh), 

A.,  ii,  78. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Phillips), 
A.,  ii,  481 ;  (Blaib),  A.,  ii,  594. 
estimation     of     titanic     acid    in 
(Mobgan),  a.,  ii,  888. 
Steel,  constitution  of   (Chabft),  A., 
ii,  406. 
composition     of      (Qiobgis     and 

Alvisi),  a.,  ii,  89. 
texnperlDg,  in  a  solution  of  phenol 

(Lev at).  A.,  ii,  145. 
diamonds  in  (Fbancr  and  Ettin- 

obb).  A.,  ii,  870. 
separation    of    iron    carbide    from 
(Mvunsand  Schoknb),  A.,  ii,  89. 
influence    of  carbon    and    rate   of 
cooling  on  the  solubility  of  phos- 
phorus in  (Campbell  and  bab- 
oook),  a.,  ii,  101. 
diffusion     of    metallic     sulphides 
throujgh  (Campbell),  A.,  ii,  101. 
estimation      of      phosphorus     in 

(Auohy),  a.,  ii,  848. 
estimation   of    phosphorus   in,  by 
precipitation  (Aught),  A.,  ii,  72. 
estimation  of  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
chromium,  tungsten,  and  titanium 
in    (Cabnot  and  Goutal),   A., 
ii,  520. 
Stoel^railf,  composition  of  (Habtley 
and  Ramage),  T.,  548 ;  P.,  18©7,  47. 
Iron  (in  general)  deteetion,  estimation, 
and  separation  of— 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  chromium, 
manganese  and  zinc  (Alvabez  and 
Jean),  A.,  ii,  600. 
microchemical     distinction     between 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  of 
(Macallum),  a.,  ii,  572. 
nitroso-/3-naphth<U   as  a  reagent   for 

(Bubgass),  a.,  ii,  168. 
precipitation  of,  with  alkali  acetates 

(Brsablet),  a.,  ii,  888. 
estimation  of  colorimetrically  (Bobn- 

tbaeoeb),  a.,  ii,  283. 
estimation  of,  by  hydrogen  peroxide 

(Ross),  A.,  ii,  192. 
estimation  of,  by  blue  molybdenum 

oxide  (Pubgotti),  A.,  ii,  77. 
estimation  of,   in  bronze   and   brass 

(Hollaed),  A.,ii,  521. 
estimation  of  carbon  in  (Schnbideb), 
A.,  ii,  519  ;  (Summsbs),  A.,  ii,  482. 
estimation  of  chromium  in  (Giobqib), 
A.,  ii,  850 ;  (Cabnot  and  Gotttal), 
a.,  ii,  521. 
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Iron  (in  general)  deteotion,  ettinuitioii, 

and  leparation  of— 
estimation  of,  in  commercial  copper 

(HOLLABD),  A.,  ii,  190. 
estimation  of  manganese  in  (Giobgib  ; 

UiiZBBand  BbOll),  A.,  ii,  860. 
ferrons    and    ferric,    estimation    of, 

in      minerals      (Schnbbb),      A., 
^      ii,  607. 
estimation  of,  in  mineral  phosphates 

(Lindet),  a.,  ii,  602. 
estimation  of  phosphoms  in  (Faib- 

BAifKs),  A.,  ii,  72;  (Auohy),  A., 

ii,  72,  848  ;  (Cabnot  and  Goutal), 

A.,  ii,  620. 
estimation  of  silicon  in  (Libbbioh), 

A.,  ii,  78. 
estimation  of  snlphor  in  (Phillips), 

A.,  ii,  481 ;  (Cabkot  and  Goutal), 

A.,  ii,  620  ;  (Blaib),  A.,  ii,  694. 
estimation  of  titaninm  in  (Moboan), 

A.,  ii,  888  ;  (Cabnot  and  Goutal), 

A.,  ii,  621. 
estimation  of  tongsten  in  (Cabnot 

and  Goutal),  A.,  ii,  621. 
estimation  of,  in  blood  (Jollxs),  A., 

ii,  120. 
estimation  of,  in  Prussian  blue  (Pabbt 

and  Coste),  A.,  ii,  108. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Jolles),  A., 

U,  286. 
separation  of  aluminium  from  (Goooh 

and  Havens),  A.,  ii,  232. 
separation  of  aluminium  and  copper 

from  (Handy),  A.,  ii,  191. 
separation  of  aluminium,  chromium, 

manganese,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt 

from  (CuBHMAN),  A.,  ii,  618. 
Iianio  add,  from  oil  seed  TSano  or  Un- 

guecko  (IliBEBT),  A.,  i,  666. 
liethionio  aoid,  ethylic  salt,  from  alcohol 
and   sulphuric  acid   (Pbunieb),   A., 
i,  604. 
Isomerides,  optical,  crystalline  form  of 

(Tbaube),  a.,  ii,  2. 
Isomerism)  structural,  among  inorganic 
compounds  (Saban^eff),  A.,  ii,  170. 
Isomorphism   of  alkali   salts   (Kbick- 

meyeb),  a.,  ii,  18. 
of  native  arsenides  and  sulphides  of 

iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  (Kammbls- 

bebg),  a.,  ii,  660. 
Isomorphous  mixtures  (Ambbonn  and 

Le  Blano),  a.,  ii,  261. 
solubility  of  (Fock),  A.,  ii,  480. 
of  zinc  and  magnesium  sulphates,  ciyo- 

hydric  temperatures  of  (Bbuni),  A., 

ii,  478. 
Isomorphous  relations  of  beryllium  salts 
and  of  silicon  and  titanium  compounds 
(Retgbbs),  a.,  ii,  18. 
Zstarine  (Leicbstsb),  A.,  i,  188, 


Itaeonie  aoid,  sublimation  temperatoM 

of  (Dyes),  A.,  i,  287. 
Ivorji  vegetable,  action  of  dilute  alkali 

on  (Johnson),  A.,  i,  6. 


J. 


Jaborandi,  the  alkaloids  of  (Petit  and 

Polonowsky),  a.,  i,  681. 
^-Jaborine  and  its  salts,  properties  of 

(Petit  and  Polonowsky),  A.,  i,  583. 
Jadeite,    from    "Tibet"  (Bause),   A., 

ii,  608. 
Jeoorin,  amount  of,  in  blood  (Henri- 

QUES),  A.,  ii,  570. 
Jnncacett.    See  Agricultural  Chenustiy. 


Xainito,  gold  in  (Liyebsidoe),  T.,  299. 

spectroscopic    analysis  of    (Habtlet 
and  Ramaob),  T.,  549;   P.,  1897, 
47. 
Xairoline  (V-methylUtrtihydroquinolime), 

refractive    power   and    dispersion    of 

(Bb^hl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
Kaliastrakanite  and  KaUblSdite.     See 

Leonite. 
Kamaoite  from  the  Bendeg6  meteorite 

(Debby),  a.,  ii,  417. 
Kaolin    from    U.S. A.    (Kabeet    and 
Klooz),  a.,  ii,  609. 

constitution  of  (Clabkb),  A.,  ii,  61. 
Kelp,  gold  in  (Liyebsidoe),  T.,   298 ; 

P.,  1897,  22. 
XetsAOcamphadione,    potassium  hydro- 

f^en   sulphite   oompound,    oonveiaion 

into    azocamphanone    (Bimini),    A., 

i,  90. 
Xetine.    See  Dimethylpycarine. 
uo-Xetoeamphorio  add.  from  a-dihydr* 
oxydihydrocamphylenic   add,   con* 
stitution  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  91. 

from  pinene  (TiEMANNandSEMMLEB), 
A.,  i,  168. 

from  ^pinonic  acid,  ozime,  semiearb* 
azone  (Tiehann),  A.,  i,  168. 
a-Xetouooamphoronio  acid  {dimeihyUri- 

carhaUoyJfwrmic  acid\  silver  salt,  re- 
duction of  (voN  Baeyeb),  a.,  i,  82. 
Xetoooumaran  (Fbieblandeb  and  Next- 

dobfeb),  a.,  i,  424  ;  (Stobbmeb),  A.» 

i,  628. 
Xetodih]rdr(^henoparathiaiiBe(  Ukoxb), 

A.,  i,  802. 
Xetodilactone,  C7H9O4,  from  ethylic  ^ 

acotyltricarballylate  and  hydroohloric 

acid  (Emeby),  A.,  i,  826. 
Xetoheptamethylene.    See  .£yel(^Hepta• 
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KotoliezaiBethylaiBme.    See  ey«2o.Heza- 

none. 
XetOMohexaae-aad-tnoarbozyUo       Mid 
( 1  'dimeihyl'2'keto-i'Carhoxyadipic 
aeid)t  methylic  salt  and  hydrolyaiB  of 
(Combad),  a.,  i,  828. 
Ketohydrindene.    See  Hydrindone. 
KetohTdrindeneearboj^lio   acid.      See 

Hyarindonecarboxylic  acid. 
XetolMtonio  aoid  and  its  homolognes 
(Sprankunq),  T.,  1159  ;    P.,   1897, 
178. 
Ketelaotonio  Midi,  ethylio  salts,  rate  of 
hydrolysis  of  (Sfranklino),  T.,  1167  ; 
P.,  18«7,  174. 
8-Ketonaphthaphenaiine,       4-(2ichloro- 

(ZiNOKB  and  Noack),  A.,  i,  855. 
Ketone.    CiqHi^O,    from     ifolanronolic 
chloride  ana  zinc  methyl,  also  oxime, 
semicarbazone,  and  phenylhydrazone 
of  (Blanc),  A.,  i,  o54. 
CjoHiaO,   from  nitrosomenthene,  hy- 
drazone,  hydrosolphide  (Ritchmann 
and  Ebbmsrs),  A.,  i,  84. 
OiqHiqO,   from  oil  of   Bucco  leayes, 
oxime,  ^ribromo-derivatiye  (Konda- 
koff),  a.,  i,  227;  (Bialobbzbski), 
A.,  i,  485. 
Michler's,     condensation     of,     with 

Shenols,  and  oxidation  of  the  con- 
ensation  products  (YoTodKK),  A., 
i,  167. 
Xeto&ehjrdTMones,  behaviour  of,  towards 
phenylcarbimide  (Abnold),  A.,  i,  409. 
Xetonet,  use  of,  in  photographic  deye- 
lopment  (A.  and  L.  LniiiiBB  and 
Sbyewbtz),  a.,  ii,  470. 
detection    of,  by    colour   tests   (von 
BlTTO),  A.,  ii,  408. 
Ketones  and  QiiinoBei.    See  also  i— 
Acetoaoetylpyridine. 
4'-Aoetoacetylquinoline. 
Acetone. 
Acetophenolenes. 
Acetophenone. 

Acetophenone-;7-acetamidophenol. 
Acetylacetone. 
Acetylbenzoylpyrogallol  dimethyl 

ether. 
Acetylcarbinol. 
a-Acetylcoumarone. 
Acetylethyl  hexyl  ketone. 
Acetylmesitylene. 
Acetylmethyl  hexyl  ketone. 
Acetylphenylmethylpyrazolone. 
AcetyliM>prof  yl  hexyl  ketone. 
Acetylsanraninone. 
Acetylsafranol. 
Acetylthebaolquinone. 
Amylaminohydroxyaninone. 
2^-  Anilino-8'-phenylaihy  droquin- 
BZolone-4'. 


Ketones  and  Qniaones.    See  : — 
2' :  2' :  8-Anilinophenylmethyldiketo- 

hydrindene. 
Anilinoisorosindone. 
Anisic  acetone. 

y-Anisyl  chloromethyl  ketone. 
Anisyl  dichloromethyl  diketone. 
AnisyHdenemethyl  iwpropyl  ketone. 
Anthraquinone. 
Benzeneazodeoxy  benzoin. 
Benzil. 

Benzophenone. 
Benzoylacenaphthehe. 
Benzoylacetone. 
BenzoyUnthracene. 
Benzoylbenzoguaiacol. 
p-Benzoylbenzylic  alcohoL 
p-Benzoyldiphenylmethane. 
o-Benzoyldiphenylsulphone. 
Benzoylfluorene, 
Benzoylgnaiacol. 

Benzoylmethyl  m-  and  p-tolyl  ethers. 
Benzoylphenanthrones. 
Benzoylpyrogallol. 
Benzoylpyrogallol  dimethyl  ether. 
Benzoylpyrogallol  trimethyl  ether. 
Benzoylretene. 
p.  Benzoyltriphenylmethane. 
Benzovlveratrole. 
Benzyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Benzylideneacetone. 
Benzylideneacetophenone. 
Benzylidenemethylisooxazolone. 
Benzyl  methyl  ketone. 
Benzyl  propyl  ketone. 
Ms-Phenylmethyldiketohydrindene. 
(if-Phenyl  methylpyrasoloneaso- 

diphenyl. 
8-  Butylwocarbostyril. 
ButyrvldiphenyL 
Camphorone. 
Camphorquinone. 
Garvone. 

Cholestenone,  oxy-. 
Cinnamoyl  benzylic  cyanide. 
Cinnamylidenemethylifooxazolone. 
Coumarone. 

7-Cumyl  methyl  ketone. 
Deoxybenzoin. 
Deoxymesitylic  oxide. 
Deoxyphorone. 
Diacetyl-tn-cresol. 

Diacetyldurene  and  Diaoetyliffodurene. 
Diacetylethylmesitylene. 
Diacetylmesitylene. 
Diacetyl-1 : 8  : 5-triethylbenzene. 
2 : 4-Diacetyl-m-xylene. 
Dianilidoquinone. 
Dianisoil  ketone. 
d-Dibenzoylaoetylmethane. 
a/3-Dibenzoylcinnamene. 
Dibenzylidenetropinone. 
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Ketone!  and  Qninonei.    See  :— 
Dibutyiylmesitylene. 
Di-uo-butyrylmesitylene. 
Dicomphanhexane-l :  4-dlone. 
Dicamphor. 
Dicamphorqainone. 
Diethyl<^<;2ohezanone. 
Diethyl  ketone. 
Diethyleyc^pentanone. 
Diheptoylmesitylene. 
1 : 2-I)ihydroxybenzophenone. 
8' :  4'-Dihydroxybenzylidenemdane- 

dione. 
DihydroxyflaYone. 
Dihydroxymethyleueflavone. 
8 : 6-Dihydroxyxanthone. 
I^-Diketohexahydrotetrazine. 
Diketohydrindene. 
Dimethoxyflavone. 
Dimethoxyquinonedimethylliemi- 

acetal. 
Dimethylcoomarone. 
1 :8-Dimethyl-4:6-diketoeyc2ohexene. 
Dimethyl^e2ohexanones. 
Dimethylindolinones. 
Dimethylketoeyc2opentene. 
w-Dimethylleyalimc  methyl  ketone. 
Dimethylisooxazolone. 
Dimethyleyc^opentanone. 
2 : 4-Dimethylpyridone. 
1' :  2'-Dimethylqainolone-4'. 
1 : 8-Dimethyl-o-<^ninone. 
1' :  S'-Dunethylthioketoqainazoline. 
Di'/S-naphthylsnlphonacetone. 
cycZo-Dipenteneeyc2opentanone. 
Diphenetoil  ketone. 
Diphenoxyqninone. 
Diphenylacetophenone. 
Diphenylindone. 
/3-Diphenylmethyl  ethyl  ketone. 
DiphenylcycZopentanone. 
1 : 2-Diphenyl-6-pyTidone. 
Diphthalylethane. 
Diphthalylethylene. 
Dipropionylmesitylene. 
Dipropyl  ketone. 
a-Ditnienylethyl  methyl  ketone. 
Diyalerylmesitylene. 
Ethoxymethyleneacetone. 
Ethyl  ^o-buty1  ketone. 
Ethylcoumarone. 
Ethyldeoxyben2oin. 
Ethyleyelon  exanone. 
Ethylpentadecyl  ketone. 
Et  h  ylcye^opentanone. 
Ethyl  propyl  ketone  and  Ethyl  %s<h 

propyl  ketone. 
Ethylisorosindone. 
2'-£thylthio-8'-phenyldihydroqninazo- 

lone. 
Fenchone. 
Fnrfhrylidenemethyliflooxazolone. 


Ketones  and  Qnimonoi.    See  : — 
Gdlaoetophenone. 
Gallodiacetophenone. 
ey<^-Heptanone. 
Hexahydrobenzophenone. 
eyc2o- Hexanone. 
cyc2o-Hexene£yc^hexanone. 
a-Hvdrindone. 
Hydiindones. 
Hydiindonylhydrindone. 
Hydroxyacetophenonee. 
Hydroxyallyldihydropyridone. 
Hydroxybenzophenone. 

SHydroxybenzylideneaoetone. 
ydjoxycamphor. 
Hydroxyethyldihydropyridone. 
Hydroxyketoconmaran. 
Hydroxymethoxyflayone. 
2:1: 6-Hydroxymethylacetophenone. 
Hydroxymethyfdihydropyridone. 
Hydroxymethyleneaeetylaoetone. 
Hydroxymethylethyldinydropyridone. 
Hydroxyphenyldihydropyridone. 
Hydroxyphenyl  »-tolyl  ketone. 
Hydroxyiforoflinaone. 
HydroxytrimethyldihydTopyridone. 
Indonymydrindone. 
lonone. 

Eetazocamphadione. 
Eetoconroaran. 

Eetodihydrophenoparathiazine. 
Eetothiotetrahydroqninasoline. 
Menthone. 
Mesityl  oxide. 
Mesilyl  pentadecyl  ketone. 
Methenyl-bis-aoetylaoetone. 
Methoethylheptanonolide. 
m-Methoxyflayone. 
Methoxymethyleneaeetylacetone. 
Methoxynaphthyl  methyl  ketones. 
Methoxynaphthyl  propyl  ketones 
Methoxyphthalonic  acid. 
Methoxyiforosindone. 
Methyl  aminohexyl  ketone. 
Methylbenzoylisooxazolone. 
Methylconmarone. 
Methyldeoxybenzoin. 
Methyldiketoc^lohexenehydrate. 
Methyleneacetylacetone. 
Methylenebisacetylacetone. 
Methylenebisdihydroresorcinol. 
Methyl  ethyl  ketone. 
6 : 4-Methylethy]iM)oxazolone. 
Methylheptenone. 
Methyl  heptylene  ketone. 
Methylhexanone. 
MethyltfycJohexanones. 
Methyl(^2ohexeneeye2ohexanone. 
MethyleycZohexenone. 
Methyl  hexyl  ketone. 
Methylketoc2^eZopentene. 
Methylmethylolneptanoneol. 
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Xetonet  and  Qninonei.    See :— 
Methylifooxazolone . 
Methylozytriazine. 
Methylcyc^opentanone. 
Methyleye^openteneeycZopentanone. 


Methyl  prop^  ketone. 

n-Methylroflindone. 

Methvl-o-qaioone. 

Michler's  ketone. 

Naphthaqoinone. 

Naphthyliiobatyl  ketone. 

Naphthyl  ethyl  ketone. 

Naphthyl  methyl  ketone. 

Naphthyl  propyl  ketone. 

Naphthyl  iwpropyl  ketone. 

Naphthylsulphonacetone. 

Octanoylbenzene. 

Onoketone. 

eyc2o-Pentadione. 

eyelo-Fentenecyelo^nixnonB, 

Pentethylphenyl  methyl  ketone. 

PeonoL 

Phenacylaniline. 

Phenacylnaphthylamines. 

Phenacyl-;>-phenetidine. 

1  -Phenacyltetrahydroqninoline. 

Phenacyl-a«-m*xylidine. 

Fhenan  throne. 

Phenetyl  dichloromethyl  diketone. 

Phenoxyaoetone. 

Phenylacetobenzylic  cyanide. 

Phenyl  aminoethyl  ketone. 

Phenyl  anilinoethyl  ketone. 

Phenyl  bensamidoethyl  ketone. 

2" :  2' :  8-Phenylbenzylmethyldiketo. 

hydrindene. 
Phenyl  butyl  ketone. 
PhenyliMcarbostyriL 
1 : 4-Phenylcinnamylidene-8  : 6-: 

azolldone. 


pyr- 


Phenyl  cyanobenzyl  ketone. 

8'-Phenyldihydro-qi " 

8'-Phenyl-2' :  4'-diketotetrahydroqum- 


8'-Phenyldihydro-qninazolone-4'. 


azoline. 

Phenyldimethyldihydroresorcinol. 
2^ :  8  : 2'-Phenyldimethyldiketohydrin 

dene. 
l-Phenyl-8-dimethyl-6-pyrazolidone. 
Phenyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Phenyl  heptadecyl  ketone. 
Phenyl  heptyl  ketone. 
Phenylketo-m-diadne. 
Phenylketotetrahydroqninazoline. 
1 -Phenyl- 4-methoxybenzylidene-8 : 6- 

pyrazolidone. 
2' :  8-Phenylmethyldiketohydrin- 

dene. 
8 : 1-Phenylmethyldiketoqninazo- 

Une. 


Ketonei  and  Qninonei.    See  : — 

2^ :  8  : 2'.Phenylmethylethyldiketo. 
hydrindene. 

Phenyl  methyl  ketone. 

1  -Phenyl-3-methyl-5-kotopyrazolone. 

2'-Phenyl- 1  -methyl-  4'-quinolone. 

Phenyl  naphthyl  ketone. 

Phenyl'/S-naphthylsnlphonacetone. 

Phenylisooxazolone. 

Phenyl  propyl  ketone. 

1  -Phenylpyrazolidone. 

2-Phenyl-6-pyTidone. 

Phenylpyruvic  acid. 

l-Phenyl-2 : 8 :3-trimethyl-5-pyrazol- 
idone. 

Phorone. 

Piperonylidenemethyluooxazolone. 

Propionylmesitylene. 

Propylidenemethylisooxalozone. 

Propyl  pentadecyl  ketone. 

Pnlegone  and  iio-Pulegone. 

Quinone. 

Resaoetophenone. 

Rosindone. 

RufigalloL 

Safraninone. 

Safranol. 

Salicylidenemethyli50oxazolone. 

Suberone. 

Tanacetoketone. 

Tanacetone. 

Tetrahydroxybenzophenone. 

Tetrethylqolnone. 

Thebaolqninone. 

Th^jamenthone. 

Thigone. 

Toloqninene. 

l-p-Tolyl-4-ben2ylidene.8  :  5-pyrazol- 

idone. 
8'-j^Tolylketotetrahydroquinazoline. 
8' :  I'-Tolylmethyldiketoqoinazoline. 
Tolyl  methyl  ketone. 
jT-Tolylnapnthylsulphonacetone. 
l-p-Tolyl-4-Moppopylidenepyrazol- 

idone. 
l-^Tolyl-8 : 5-pyrazolidone. 
o-Tolylsnlphonacetone. 
TrihydroxyflaYone. 
1:2: 8-Trih^droxybenzophenone. 
Triketohydnndene. 
Trimethylconmarone. 
Trlmethyl0ye2ahexanone. 
1 : 8  :8-Tiimethyley6^hexenone. 
Trimethyl-o-quinone. 
1:2':  8'-TTimethyl-4-qmnolone. 
Xyloquinone. 
Xylyl  methyl  ketones. 
m-  and  p-Xylyl  heptadecyl  ketones. 
Ketonie  add,  C^B-uU^,  from  the  oxida- 
tion  of  /3-camphylic   add,    and   its 
semicarbazone  (W.  H.  Pbrkin,  Jan.), 
P.,  1896, 191. 
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Xetonie  Midi*  ethylic  salts  of,  condensa- 
tion of,  with  ethylio  cyanacetate  in 

the  presence  of  amines  (Quabbschi), 

A.,  1,  168. 
(f-Xetopinio  aeid  (Gillbs  and  Renwiok), 

P.,  18©7,  168. 
t-Xetopinie  aeid,  its  oxidation,  and  its 

ozime  and  bromo-derivative  (Gillbs 

and  Renwiok),  P.,  1807,  66. 
Ketothiotetrahyd^niiisioliiie  (Rupb), 

A.,  i,  417. 
Kidney  bean.    See  Phaaeolus  vulgaris, 
Xidneyi,  action  of  oxalic  acid  and  its 

derivatiyes    on    the    (Ebstbik    and 

NicoLAiEB),  A.,  ii,  422. 
Xieterite,    spectroscopic     analysis     of 

(Habtlet  and   Ramaob),  T.,   660; 

P.,  1897,47. 
Kino    from    MyriUiea   (Schaeb),    A., 

ii,  278. 
Xirsohwaiser,     estimation     of     benz- 

aldehyde  in  (Cukiasbb  and  de  Bacz- 

KOWBRi),  A.,  ii,  627. 
l^'eldahl'i  process,  study  of  (Rivi^bb 

and  Bailhachb),  A.,  ii,  886. 
Xola  nnti,  venation  of  (Cables),  A., 

i,  486. 
Xolanine,  extraction  of,  from  kola  nnts 

and  estimation  of,  in  (Cables),  A., 

i,  486. 
XoprosteroL    See  CoprosteroL 
Xosmoohlor.    See  Cosmochlore. 
Xyanite  from  Sweden  (Igelbtbom),  A., 

ii,  268. 
Xynnrenio    aoid,    sources    of   urinary 
(Capaldi  ;  Solomin),  A.,  ii,  676. 

estimation  of  (Capaldi),  A.,  ii,  608. 


Labradorite  from  Minnesota  (Wikchell), 

A.,  ii,  64. 
Laoease,  co-existence  of,  with  tyrosinase 

in  fungi  (Bebtband),  A.,  ii,  117. 
LcLctareut  vellereiu  and  X.  velutimu,  the 
oxidising  ferment  of  (Bourqublot), 
A.,  ii,  228. 
Laetie    acid    (inactive    ethylidenelactic 
acid;  a-hydroxipfropumic  acid),  oc- 
currence   of,    u    the   stomacn  in 
disease  (db  Jonq),  A.,  ii,  607. 
and  its  boiling  point  and  distillation 

(Dyes),  A.,  1,286. 
separation   of,    into  its   active  com- 
ponents (Pasteub  Lbct.),  T.,  698. 
detection  of  (de  Jonq),  A.,  ii,  607. 
estimation  of  (Ulzeb  and  Seidbl), 
ii,  889. 
Laetio    acid,    methylio    salt,    rotatory 

ewer  and  dispersion  of  (Guye  aiid 
BLIKIAN),  A.,  ii,  199. 


Laetio  aeid,   a-thio-.    See  Methylthio- 

glycoUic  Acid. 
Laetide  and  its  sublimation  temperature 

(Dyes),  A.,  i,  237. 
Laotone,  CoHifNOB+2H,0,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  arsenic  acid  on  mero- 
quinenine  (Kobnios),  A.,  i»  498. 

CioH^fOs,  from  thujamenthone,  and  its 
oxime  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  247. 

C|.Hg07Br],  obtained  from  the  con- 
densation product  of  ethylic  acetone- 
dicarboxyfate  (Jebdan),  T.,  1112. 

CuH]oOy,  obtained  by  action  of  sodium 
on  ethylic  acetonedicarboxylate,  and 
its  hydrolysis  (Jbbdam),  T.,  1110, 
1118 ;  P.,  1897,  168. 

Ci^Hn^^i*  ^rom  orthamidophenol 
and  ethylic  oxalacetate,  and  action 
of  alcoholic  soda  on  (WiSLiCBNUS 
and  Beckh),  A.,  898. 
Lactones,  cis-  and  ^mn^-isomerism  of 
(VON  Baeyeb  and  Viluobb),  A., 
i,  697. 
LaetOBM    See  also  :— 

7-Acetylbutyrolactone. 

y-Acetyl-/3-phenylbutyrolactone. 

/3-Anhydrobenzille7ulolactone. 

Antiaronic  acid  lactone. 

Azo-opianic  anhydroacetate. 

vBenzoyl-/3-phenylbutyrolactone. 

Butyrolactonecarboxylic  acid. 

Campholenolactone. 

Camphorsulpholactone. 

Coumarin. 

Dibenzoylsuccinic  acid,  monethylic 
salt,  lactone  of. 

Dihydrocampholenolactone. 

Dihydroxydimethylacetoacetic  acid, 
lactone  of. 

2 : 4-Dihydroxydiphenylaoetic  lactone. 

/38-Dimethylbutylenecarboxylio  acid, 
lactone  of. 

Dimethylmalic  acid,  /3-lactone  of. 

iS7-Diphenyl-7-butyTolactone. 

Diphenylorotolactone. 

Gmonic  lactones. 

a-  and  i8-Hemipinobenzyl-uo-imide. 

iso-Hexolactone  (iw-caprolactone). 

Hexo-8-lactone  (caprolactone). 

Hexo-8-1actoDe-8-carboxylic  acid. 

Hydroalantolactonecarboxylic  acid. 

Hydroalantolactonitrile. 

Hydroxy-i9o-camphoronic  ketone. 

Hydroxycamphorsul phonic  lactone. 

Hydroxy  dihydrocam  pholenolaetone. 

Hydroxydimethyltzicarballylic 
lactone. 

o-Hvdroxydiphenylacetic  lactone. 

Hydroxyethoxydiphenvlacetic  lactone. 

Hydroxyheptoic  acid,  lactone  of. 

HvdroxymethylYalerolactone. 

8-Hydroxy-/3-phenylhexolactone. 
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LMtenes.     See  itlao : — 

a-  and  /S-Hydrozjsantouin. 

Leyulinic  lactone. 

Methoethylheptanonolide. 

Methylaminoethylpentolide. 

Methylnoiopianic  acid. 

Oxa]ocitTolactone. 

Phenyl-/3-hydroxynaphthylacetic 
lactone. 

Phenyl-m-hydrox^lylacetic  lactone. 

Phenylquinylacetic  lactone. 

Phthalophenylisoimide. 

Pinarin. 

Raphanol. 

Santonin. 

Sedanolide. 

Stearolactone. 

2:4:2':  4'-Tetrahydroxydiphenyl- 
acetic  acid  lactone. 
LMtonie  aoid.  GsHioO^,  from  dimethyl- 

tricarballylic    acid    (Tibmann     and 

Semmlxb),  a.,  i,  169. 
Laetose  (milk-sugar),  heat  of  transfor- 
mation of  the  a-  into  the  /3-Yariety 
(Brown  and  Picksbinq),  T.,  767  ; 
P.,  1897,  129,  180. 

heat  of  disaolntion  of  (Bbown  and 
Piokebing),  T.,  769. 

freezing  points  of  dilute  aqneons  eola- 
tions  of  (WiLDBBMANN),   T.,    802; 

P.,  1«W,  139. 
molecular  volume  of  (Pionohon),  A., 

i,  647. 
various   hydrazones  of  (van   Eksn- 

STKiN  and  DE  Bbuyn),  A.,  i,  41. 
action  of  alcohol  on  aqueous  solution  of 

TTakbet),  a.,  i,  892. 
reducing    power   of    (Tabulli    and 

Mamelli-Gxtbeddu),  a.,  ii,  864. 
estimation   of,  by   means   of  iodine 

(Romijn),  a.,  ii,  466. 
estimation     of,      in     human     milk 

(Thibaxtlt),  a.,  ii,  80. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  (Richmond  and 

Boselbt),  a.,  ii,  626. 
estimation  of,  in  terms  of  copper  oxide 
(Defbbn),  a.,  ii,  198. 
7-Laetoie  (y-mUk-attgar)  (Tanbbt),  A., 

i,  892. 
Laetose-yeait,  fermentation  of  galactose 

by  (Bau),  a.,  ii,  428. 
Laotylearbamide,  nitro-,  action  of  baryta 
water   on    (Fbanohimokt   and  van 
£bp),  a.,  i,  6. 
^-Laetylearbamide    (van     Dam),    A., 

i,  28. 
LamiTiaria  digiUUa,    condition  of  the 

iodine  on  (Esohle),  A  ,  ii,  889. 
Lanopabnio  aeid  from  wool  fat  (Dabm- 
BTASDTEB  and  LiFSOHUTZ),  A.,  i,  180. 
Tjnrt^«^"""i  separation  of,  from  monazite 
(Dbobsbaoh),  a.,  ii,  88. 


Lanthanum      oxide,      estimation      of 
(Glabeb),  a.,  ii,  191. 
silicotungstate      (Wybuboff),      A., 
if,  176. 
Lapaoho  wood,  lapachonone  from  (Obosa 

and  Manuelli),  A.,  i,  680. 
Lapaohonone,  properties  of,  and  its  dt- 
chloro-derivative   (Cbosa  and  Han- 
UELLi),  A.,  i,  680. 
Lapaoonitine,  occurrence  of,  in  A.  Septen- 
triondU,  its  properties  and  <ribromo- 
derivative  (Bosendahl),  A.,  i,  808. 
Lard,  analysis  of  (voN  Raumeb),  A., 

ii,  889. 
LoUhyruSf  occurrence  of    choline    and 
betaine  in  various  species  of  (Jahnb), 
A.,  i,  882. 
Latkyrua   sylvestris,  action  of   nodule- 
bacteria  on  (Nobbb  and  Hiltneb),  A., 
ii,  64. 
Laumontite,  genesis  of  (Lacboix),  A., 

ii,  606. 
Laurel  oil,  action  of  stannous  chloride 

on  (Hibsohbohn),  A.,  ii,  286. 
Lanronio    acid,    amino-,    ethylic   salt, 

sulphate  (Notes),  A.,  i,  191. 
iso-Lauronollo  aoid.and  its  chloride  and 

nitrile  (Blano),  A.,  i,  688. 
iso-Lauronolio  ohloride,  action  of  zinc 

methyl  on  (Blano),  A.,  i,  664. 
iso-Lauronolylic   eyanide  (Blano),  A., 

i,  688. 
Lava,    altered   Yesuvian  (Loewenson- 

Lessino),  a.,  ii,  66. 
Lavender  oU,  examination  of  (Schimmel 

and  Co.),  A.,  ii,  486. 
Lead,  occurrence  of,  in  common  minerals 
(Habtlry  and  Ramaoe),  T.,  688 
P.,  1897,  11. 
electromotive  force  required  for  the 
separation  of  (Nebnst),  A.,  ii,  896. 
thermo-electric  properties  of  (Bubnie), 

A.,  ii,  439. 
diffusion  of,  in  mercury  (Meteb),  A., 

ii,  482. 
reaction  of  lead  sulphate  and  of  sul- 
phurous anhydricle  with  (Jenkins 
and  Smith),  T.,  671, 672 ;  P.,  1897, 
104. 
solubility  of,  in  potable  waters  (An- 
tony and  Benelli),  A.,  ii,  87. 
solubility    of,   in    zinc  (Sfbino  and 
Romanoff),  A.,  ii,  86. 
Lead  alloy  with  calcium  (Wabben),  A., 
ii,  218. 
with  copper  and  silver,  freezing  points 
of  (Heyoook  and  Neville),    A., 
ii,  246. 
with  gold  and    silver,  liquation   of, 

(Matthby),  a.,  ii,  828. 
with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Heyoook 
and  Nbvillb),T.,  894;  P.,  1807,  61, 
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Lead  chloride,  crystallograpliy  of 
(STdBER))  A.,  ii,  409. 
rate    of  solution  of    (Noybs   and 
Whitney),  A.,  ii,  479. 
mbidiam   chlorides    (Erdmann    and 

E6THNXA),  A.,  ii,  98. 
chlorate,   solnbiJity  of  (Mtlius  and 

Funk),  A.,  ii,  44 8. ^ 
nitrate,  freezing  point  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  saturated  aqueons  soln- 
tion  of  (ds  Coppbt),  A.,  ii,  805. 
rate  of  inversion  of  sugar  by  (Long), 

A.,  ii,  647. 
precipitation  of  dextrin  and  other 
organic  substances  by  (Laohaud), 
A.,  ii,  446. 
basic  (Athanabesoo),  A.,  ii,  451. 
and  barium  nitrate  and  formates, 
solubility  of  isomorphous  mixtures 
of  (Fook),  a.,  ii,  480. 
oxide  dissolved  in  alkalis,  ionic  condi- 
tion of  (Libbbnoff),  a.,  ii,  894. 
peroxide  ions  in  secondary  cells  (LiE- 

BENOFF ;  Loeb),  A.,  ii,  289. 
metaplumbate    and     metallic    meta- 

plumbates  (Hoehnel),  A.,  iir  86. 
phosphite,  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on 
(MiOHABLis     and     Beokeb),    A., 
i,891. 
silicotungstate  (Wybttboff),  A. ,  ii,l  77. 
Bulphate,  action  of  gaseous  hydrogen 
chloride  on  (Colson),  A.,  ii,  211. 
melting  points  of  mixtures  of  sodium 
sulphate  with  (Le  Cb  atelibb),  A. , 
ii,  185. 
sulphite,  occurrence  of,  in  a  mineral 
(Penfield  and  Foote),  A.,  ii,  588. 
sulphide,  action  of  oxygen  on  heated 
(Jenkins  and  Smith),  T.,  666  ; 
P.,  18OT.  104. 
reaction  of  lead  sulphate  with  (Jen- 
kins and  Smith),  T.,  669  ;  P., 
1807,  104. 
thiosulphate    and     strontium     thio- 
sulphate,  solubility  of  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  (Fook),  A.,  ii,  480. 
Lead,  deteetlon,  estimation,  and  separa- 
tion of— - 
reaction  of,   with   nitroso-/3-naphthol 

(BuRaABS),  A.,  ii,  163. 
estimation  of,  colorimetrically  (Lttoas), 

A.,ii,  126. 
estimation   of,    electrolytically   (yon 

Giesb),  a.,  ii,  522. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Pope), 

A.,  ii,  125. 
estimation  of,  by  blue  molybdenum 

oxide  (Pubootti).  A.,  ii,  77. 
estimation  of,   in  bronze  and   brass 

(Hollakd),  a.,  ii,  521. 
estimation  of,   in   commercial  copper 
(Hollard),  a.,  ii,  190. 


Lead,  deteotion,  eitimatioB,  and  lepara- 
tion  of— 
estimation  of,  in  minends  (OiOBOia), 

A.,  ii,  846. 
estimation     of,     in    monazite    sand 

(Glaseb),  a.,  ii,  191. 
estimation    of,     in     potable    waters 
(Antony  and  Benblli),  A.,  ii,  75. 
separation  of  bismuth  from  (Bsnksbt 

and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  485. 
separation  of  copper  from  (Murmann), 
A.,  ii,  846. 
Leayei,  transportation  of  proteids  from 
(Suzuki),  A.,  ii,  580. 
the  redudngsubstance  of  green  (Gitr- 
Tins  and  IUsinke),  A.,  ii,  684. 
Leeanora,  constituents  of  various  species 
of  (Hessb),  a.,  i,  256 ;  (Zopf),  A., 
i,  864,  486. 
Lecanorol,  occurrence  of,  in  Zeeanora 

cUra  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  486. 
Leeastoric     acid    and    its     anhydride 

(Hesse),  A.,  267. 
Lecithin,   physiological  significance  ot, 
in  plants  (Stoklasa),  A.,  ii,  116. 
the  amount  of,  in  various  stages  of 
growth    of    plants    (Hanai),    A., 
li.  275. 
Lecture  experiment  with  liquid  carbonic 
anhydride  (Barus),  A.,  ii,  400. 
oxidising   and  reducing  properties  of 
hydroxylamine  (Habbb)>  A.,  ii,  24. 
Lecture,    memorial:   Pasteur   (Frank- 
land),  T.,  688  ;  P.,  1897,  79. 
Leech  extract,  effect  of,  on  the  pntresei- 
bility  of  blood  (Bosc  and  Dblbzbhxx), 
A.,  ii,  884. 
LeguminoscBf  inoculation  of,  with  nodnle 
bacteria  (Nobbb  and  Hiltneb),  A., 
ii,  64. 
See  Plants,  Leguminous;  and  also  Agri- 
cultural Ghomistry. 
Lemon  oil,  examination  of  (Garkbtt), 
A.,  ii,  290  ;  (Schimmbl  and  Go.),  A., 
ii,  485 ;  (Soldaini  and  BxrtA),  A., 
ii,  604. 
Lemonol,  from  oil  of  Andropogon  jSScAoh- 
arUhus  (Barrier  and  Bouykault),  A. , 
i,  859. 
Lentils.    See  Agricultursl  Ghemistry. 
Leonite,    from   Stassfurt  (Tknns),  A., 

ii,  268. 
Lepraria   taUbrarunif  constituents  of: 

leprarin  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  487. 
Lencflsmia,  albumosuria  and  histonnria 
in  (BuRii^N),  A.,  ii,  112. 
histonnria     during     (Jollbs),      A., 
ii,  188. 
Lencite,  from    Montana    (Wbbd    and 
Pirsson),  a.,  ii,  217. 
constitution  of  (Glarkb),  A.,  ii,  51. 
artificial  (Dobltbr),  A.,  ii,  829. 
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Leueodendron  eofidnnunif  bitter  prin- 
ciples contained  in  (Mxbok),  A. ,  i,  167. 
Lenoodrin,    and   its   acetyl   derivative 

(Mbrok),  a.,  i,  167. 
Leneofflyoodrin  (Merck),  A.,  i,  167. 
Lenponie  acid,    constitution   and   pro- 
perties of  (EoRNios),  A. I  i,  497. 
and  its  acetyl  deriyative  (Skraup),  A., 
1,99. 
Lefriiiieum  offldnaUf  oil  of,  constituents 

of  (Bbattm),  a.,  i,  428. 
Ldmliiiie   add  {fi-fuetylpropionic  add, 
aceUmylaeetic  acid),  from  a-hydrozy- 
pentenoic  acid  (Fittio),  A.,  i,  16. 
heat  of  combustion  and  formation  of 
(Bbbthblot     and     AndbA),    A., 
i,  822. 
action  of  dehydrating  agents  on  (Bbb- 
thblot and  AndbA),  A.,  i,  15. 
estimation     of     (Bbbthblot      and 
AndbA),  a.,  i,  184. 
LevnliaiB       anhydride,       /3a-<2ibromo- 

(Wolff  and  BOdbll),  A.,  i,  216. 
Lemliiiio  lactone,   heat  of  combustion 
and   formation  of   (Bbbthblot  and 
ANDBli),  A.,  i,  822. 
Lemlose  {d-fructote,  fruit  sugar), 
occnrrence   of,  in  Amorphopliallus 
Konjak  (lavKAUOTO),  A.,  ii,  275. 
heat  of  transformation  of  the  a-  and  the 
/S-yariety  (Bbown  and  Pickbbino), 
T.,  765 ;  P.,  1897,  129,  180. 
heat  of  dissolution  of  (Bbown  and 

PlOKBBINO),  T.,  769. 
molecular  volume  of  (Pionohon),  A., 

i,  547. 
anhydrous,  solution-density  and  cnpric- 
reiducing  power  of  (Bbowk,  Morris 
and  Millar),   T.,  277,  280,  284  ; 
P.,  1897,  4. 
action  of  acids  on  (Bbbthblot  and 

AkdrA),  a.,  i,  184. 
action   of  alkali   on    (Framm),    A., 

i,6. 
actionof  benzhydraside  and  of  hydrazine 

hydrate  on  (Datidis),  A.,  i,  5. 
decomposition  of,  by  water  (RAtMAK 

and  SulS),  A.,  ii,  187. 
behaviour  of,  in  the  organism  (Von), 

A.,  ii,  511. 
estimation    of,    bv   means   of  iodine 
(Romun),  a.,  ii,  466. 
LevnloteketasiBe     (frueto$ekeiaziru) 

(Davibib),  a.,  i,  5. 
Levnlosephlorogliioide  {d-fruetoaephlorO' 
gludde),  and  its  bromo-  and  chloro- 
derivatives  and  anhydride  (Counolbb), 
A.,  i,  618. 
Levtire    de     Dnolaoz,     nutrition     of 

(Pfbffbb),  a.,  ii,  224. 
Lemre     lactiqne     (Pasteitr    Lect.), 
T.,  712. 


Lewisite    from    Brazil    (Hitssak   and 

Prior),  A.,  ii,  411. 
Idcareol,  conversion  into  lemonol  (Bar- 
bibb  and  Bouvbault),  A.,  i,  859. 
Lioarhodol,     conversion    into    lemonol 
(Barrier  and  Bouveault),  A.,  i,  859. 
Idchens,  compounds  from  (Hesse),  A., 
i,  256  ;  (ZoPF),  A.,  i,  862,  486. 
the  chemistry  of   the  membranes  of 

(Escombb),  a.,  ii,  155. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Lightt  luminescence  on  crushing  crystals 
(Arnold),  A.,  ii,  8. 
on  crushing  crystals  of  derivatives  of 
santonin     (Bruomatblli),     A., 
ii,  4. 
phosphorescence  of  strontium  sulphide 
(Rodbioubz),  a.,  ii,  450 ;  (Mour- 
BLO),  A.,  ii,  469. 
of  decomposing  wood  (Eutbchbb), 
A.,  ii,  881. 
See   also  Photochemistry   and    Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 
Linone-blne.   See  Dianilinodimethozy- 

diphenylquinone. 
Lime.    £(ee  Calcium  Oxide  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 
Limestone,  absorption   of,    by  granitic 
magma  (Lagboix),  A.,  ii,  148. 
alteration  of,  by  volcanic   fumaroles 

(Lacroix),  a.,  ii,  508. 
reniform,  from  Villejuif  (Franohbt), 
A.,  ii,  47. 
Limestones,  estimation  of  magnesia  in 
(Hbbzfeld     and    F5b8TBb),     A., 
ii,  845. 
coral-,    from    Florida   (Hovbt),    A., 
ii,  504. 
Limonene,  production  of  a,  from  gutta 
percha  resin  (Tassinari),  A.,  i,  99. 
substance  from  the  action  of  amylic 
nitrite  on  a  (Tassinari),  A.,  i,  98. 
Limonito  deposited    by  mineral    water 

(Case),  A.,  ii,  110. 
Limonites,  composition  of  (Hartley  and 

Ramage),  T.,  586  ;  P.,  1897,  12. 
Lina  populi,  piffment  in  the  elytrse  of 

(Geiffiths),  a.,  i,  579. 
Z-Linalol  from  basil  oil  acetate  (Dupont 

and  Gubblain),  A.,  i,  429. 
Linseed  meal.     See  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. 
Linseed  oil,   assay   of  (Lippert),   A., 
ii,  529 ;  (Ambel),  A.,  ii,  609. 
discrimination  between  boiled  and  un- 
boiled (Morfurgo),  a.,  ii,  292. 
iodine  number  of  (Fabsbbndeb  and 
Kern),  A.,  ii,  610. 
Lipaie»  presence  of,  in  blood  (Hanriot), 
A.,  ii,  149. 
presence  of,  in  the  ferments  of  Penieil- 
lium  glaueum  (Tbllbb),  A.,  ii„  274. 
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lipMe,    estimation  of  (Hanbiot  and 

Camus),  A.,  ii,  278. 
LipaiM  from  blood  and  pancreatic  juice, 
comparison   of  the   (Hanbiot),    A., 
ii.  878. 
Lipoehromes  of  decapod  cnutacea  (Nbw- 

biggin),  a.,  ii,  884. 
IiiqnefiMtion  of  mixtures  of  two  gases 

(Duhem),  a.,  ii,  864. 

Liquids,  some  thoughts  about  (Spbtbbs), 

A.,  ii,  247. 

apparatus  for  determining  the  relatiye 

density  of  (Zalozibcki),  A.,  ii,  184. 

apparatus  for  stirring  (Sohultzs),  A., 

li,  138. 
miscible,    yiscosity    of   mixtures    of 
(Thobpb  and  Rodoeb),  T.,  860 ;  P., 
1897,  49. 
Yolatile,apparatus  for  the  fractional  dis- 
tillation of  (Young  and  Thomas), 
T.,  440;  P.,  1897,58. 
Liquorioe,  analysis  of  stick  (Pr),  A., 

11,  461. 
Lithium,  valency  of  (Wybuboff),  A., 
ii,  176. 
salts,  isomorphous  relations  of  (Ebiok- 

meybe),  a.,  ii,  18. 
borate  (Le  Chatblibb),  A.,  ii,  448. 
bromate,  solubility  of  (Mylius  and 

Funk),  A.,  ii,  448. 
bromide,  ammonia  compound  of  (Bon- 

NBFOi),  A.,  ii,  871. 
carbide  (Guntz),  A.,  ii,  212. 
carbonate,   melting   point   curve    for 
mixtures  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
(Lb  Chatblibb),  A.,  ii,  204. 
chlorate,  solubility  of,  in  water  (Mylius 

and  Funk),  A.,  ii,  448. 
chloride,  re^ictive  power  of,  when  dis- 
solved  in   ethylic   and  propylic 
alcohol    (Qladstonb    and    Hib- 
BEBT),  T.,  827 ;  P.,  1897,  142. 
electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in  acetone 

solution  (Cabbaba),  A.,  ii,  472. 
freezing  points   of   dilute  aqueous 
solutions  of  (Loom is),  A.,  ii,  805. 
diffusion  of  (Bbhn),  A.,  ii,  545. 
drying     and     deliquescence     of 

(Smithbb),  a.,  ii,  816. 
ammonia   and   methylamine   com- 
pounds of  (Bonnepoi),  a.,  ii,  871. 
chromate,    solubility    of,     in    water 

(Mylius  and  Funk),  A.,  ii,  443. 
potassium  chromate  (Zehbntbb),  A., 

ii,  822. 
fluoride,  solubility   of  (Mylius  and 

Funk),  A.,  ii,  448. 
zirconium      fluoride     (Wblls     and 

FooTB),  A.,  ii,  559. 
hydride  (Guntz),  A.,  ii,  86. 
iodate,     solubility    of  (Mylius  and 
Funk),  A.,  ii,  448, 


Lithium  nitride  (Guntz),  A.,  ii,  148. 

silicotungstate      (Wybuboff),       A. 
ii,  175. 

sulphomolybdate    (Rosenheim),    A., 
ii,  497. 
Litmus,  significance  of   the  change  of 

colour  of  (Lb80(EUB),  A.,  ii,  1S6. 
Liver,  cause  of  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
(Paton),  a.,  ii,  571. 

coagulating  and  toxic  action  of  extract 

of  (Maibet  and  Yibss),  A.,  ii,  830. 

LKllingita,   composition  of  (Rammbls- 

bbbo),  a.,  ii,  560. 
Loliwn  pgrmne,  spectrum  of  the  chloro- 
phyll of  (Atabd),  a.,  i,  578. 
LoBg8ta£f  medal.    Presentation  of,    to 

Pbof.  Ramsay,  T.,!501 ;  P.,  1897,  80. 
Lophin.    See  Triphenylglyoxaline. 
Lovage,  oil  of,  constituents  of  (Bbaun), 

A.,  i,  428. 
' '  Lorenite  "  (Z-iodoA'hydroxffquinoline' 

l'9ulphonie  acid  and  salts  (Glaus  and 

Eauffmann),  a.,  i,  684. 
«  Leretin"  {Z-iodo-l-hydroxyquinolineA- 

nUphonie  add),  alkali  earth  salts  of 

(Glaus  and  Baumann),  A.,  i,  580. 
Lueiferase,    from  animals   and    plants 

(Dubois),  A.,  ii,  112. 
Lnoium,    an     alleged     new     element 

(Gbookes),  a.,  ii,  144. 
LuBfff,    absorption  of  oxygen  by   the 

(Haldanb  and  Lobbain  Smith),  A., 

ii,  59,  218. 
Lupanine,   identity   of,  from   different 

species  of  Lupintu  (Davis),  A.,  i,  174. 
(2-Lupanine  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  645. 

from  Lupinus  polyphyllus  (Gbbhabd), 

A.,  i,  646. 
d'  and  {-Lupanines,  properties  of  (Dayis), 

A.,  i,  174. 
Lupinidine,  occurrence    of  (Schmidt), 
A.,  i,  645. 

properties  of,  and  its  salts  (Bbbxni)), 
A.,  i,  645. 
Lupinine,  occurrence  of  (Schmidt),  A., 
i,  645. 

properties  of,  and  its  salts,  also  its 
diacetyl-   and    dichloro-derivatiYea 
(Bebbnd),  A.,  1,  645. 
Lupins*  alkaloids  of  seeds  of  (Davib  and 
Schmidt),  A.,  i,  645. 

amount  of  alkaloids  in  seeds  of  various 
(Gbbhabd),  a.,  i,  646. 

See  also  Agricultural  Ghemistry. 
Lupinua,  examination  of  the  alkaloids  in 

the  seeds  of  seven  species  of  (Gbe- 

habd),  a.,  i,  646. 
Ijupimu  aJhuM^  alkaloids  of  (Soldaini), 

A.,  i,  646. 
Lupinus  cUbfis,  X.  anguHifolius,  and  X. 

hUeus,  the  nitrogen  compounds  in  the 

seedlings  of  (Schulzb),  A.,  ii«  156. 
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tupinus  angtutifolius,  the  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  (Dayis),  A., 
i,  174. 
Lupinua  ItUeua  Z.,  action  of  nodnle-bac- 
teria  on  (Nobbe  and  Hiltneb),  A., 
ii,  64. 
alkaloids  of  the  seeds  of  (Bebbnd),  A., 
i,  646 ;  (Davis),  A.,  i,  174. 
Lupinus  hUeus^  L,  niger,  and  Z.  perennist 
alkaloids  of  the  seeds  of  (Schmidt), 
A.,  i,  645. 
Ltipinua  niger  and  Z.  poljfphyllus,  al* 
kaloids  of  the  seeds  of  (Gebhabd),  A., 
i,  646. 
Lateolin,  tetracetyl  derivatiye  of  (Hbb- 
zio),  A.,  i,  94. 
triethylio  ether  (Pbbkin),  T.,  191 ; 

(He&zio),  a.,  i,  94. 
trimethylic  ether,  formation  of 
(Pbbkik),  T.,  191. 
Latidine,  compoonds  of,  with  metallic 

salts  (Tombeok),  A.,  i,  560. 
Latidine.    See  2 : 4-,  and  8 : 4-Dimeth7l- 

Pyridines. 
utidostyril     (2 :  i'diTneihylpjfridone) 
'  (CoLLiB),  T.,   807;  P.,   1897,   148; 

(Aston  and  Collie),  T.,   668;  P., 

1897,  89. 
^•Latidostyril-6-earboxylie  aoid  and  its 

ethylic  salt  (Collie),  T.,  810;   P., 

1897,  48. 
Lyzitol,  and  the  action  of  benzaldehyde 

on  it  (Bebtband),  A.,  i,  826. &• 
Lyzonio  aeid,  phenylhydrazide'of,  and 

separation  of,  from  zylonic  acid  (Beb- 

tbakd),  a.,  i,  826. 
LyzoM  fiN>m  the  reduction  of  lyzonic 

lactone,  and  redaction  of  (Bebtbakd), 

A.,  i,  826. 


Xaelnrin,  derivatives  of  (Psbkin),  T., 

186  ;  P.,  1897,  6. 
Xaolurinaiobeniene,     constitution     of 

(Pbbkin),  T.,  186  ;  P.,  1897,  6. 
Madder  dyestnfb,  history  of  (Liebeb- 
'  MANN  and  Fbiedlandek),  A.,  i,  157. 
Xagdala  red,  electrical  convection  of,  in 
solutions  (PiCTON  and  Lindeb),  T., 
571. 
Xftffenta,  "aoid,"  Schiff's  reaction  with 

(iJSFfevBE),  A.,  ii,  526. 
"lEagnesia,  hypoiodite  of,"  constitution 
of  ( Walkeb  and  Kay),  A.,  ii,  261. 
See  also  Magnesium  oxide. 
'Xagiieiite  from  Moravia  (Helmhacksb), 

A.,  ii,  665. 
'XagTierium,  atomic  weight  of  (Richabds 

and  Parkeb),  A.,  il,  88. 

*    action  of  methylio  alcohol  on 

(Szabyasy),  a.,  i,  809. 


Xagnetinm  powder,  action  of  nitrogen 

on  (Snape),  T.,  527. 
Xagnesium  alloys  with  zinc,  freezing 
points  of  (Heyoook  and  Neville), 
T.,895;  P.,  1897,  61. 
Xagnesinm  bromide,  freezing  points  of 
solutions  of,  in  hydratea  magne- 
sium chloride  (van't  Hoff  and 
Dawson),  A.,  ii,  361. 
iodide,  nitrate  and  chromate,  solu^ 
bilities  of  (Mylius  and  Funk), 
A.,  ii,  ^48. 
carbonate.    See  Agricultural  Chemis* 

try. 
rubidium  hydrogen  carbonate  (Ebd- 

MANN  and  EdTHNEB),  A.,  ii,  98. 
sodium   carbonate    (Schulten),    A., 

ii,  146. 
chlorate,  solubility  of  (Mylius   and 

Ftink),  a.,  ii,  448. 
chloride,  hydrated,  depression  of  the 
melting  point  of,  by  dissolved  sub- 
stances (van't  Hoff  and  Daw- 
son), A.,  ii,  861. 
and  nitrate,  diying  and  deliquescence 
of  (Smitheb),  a.,  ii,  816. 
chromite  (Dufau),  A.,  ii,  145. 
hydroxide,    precipitation    of     iodine 
together  with  (Bbttie),  P.,  1896, 
178. 
iodate,    solubility   of    (Mylius   and 

Funk),  A.,  ii,  443. 
pyrothio-arseno-ozythiomolybdate 
(Weinland    and    Sommeb),     A., 
ii,  557. 
nitride,  action  of,  on  metallic  chlorides 
(Smitb),  a.,  ii,  88. 
action  ofbenzaldehyde,  of  chloroform, 
and  of  hezachlorethane  (Snafe), 
T.,  527 ;  P.,  1897,  50. 
action  of  methylic  alcohol  on  (Szar- 
vasy),  a.,  i,  211. 
-  oxide    (magnssia)     nrecipitation     of 
dextrin  and  other  organic  sub* 
stances    by    (Laohaud),    A., 
ii,  446. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
phosphates  (Stbuve),  A.,  ii,  872. 
rubidium  pnosphato  (Erdmann  and 

E5THNEB),  A.,  ii,  98. 
trimetaphosphimate  (Stokes),  A.  ,ii,  28. 
iminodiphosphate  (Stokes),  A.,  ii,  29. 
potassium    silicate   and  fluoride  sili* 

cates  (DuBOiN),  A.,  ii,  96. 
silicotungstate      (Wybuboff),      A., 

ii,  177. 
sulphate,  refractive  powers  of  solid 
and  dissolTed  (Gladstone  and 
Hibbebt),  T.,  826. 
cryohydrio  temperatures  of  isomor> 
phous  mixtures  of  zinc  sulphate 
with  (Bbuni),  a.,  ii^  478. 
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XagBatinm  sulphate,  freezing  points  of 
solutionB  of,  in  hydrated  magne- 
sioni  chloride  (van't  Hoff  and 
Dawson),  A.,  ii,  861. 
solubility    of,    in    fused    sodium 
sulphate   (Le   Chatblirk),    A., 
ii,  135. 
or  chloride  and  potassium  chloride, 
or  sulphate,    simultaneous  solu- 
bilitr  in  water  of  (LQwenhebz), 
A.,  li,  896. 
copper   sulphate   (Scott),    T.,    567 ; 
P.,  1897,  71. 
Xagnesinm  hydroxide  methoxido,  and 
the  action  of  water  and  acids  on  it 
(Szarvasy),  a.,  ii,  211. 
methozide    and   the  action  of  heat, 
water,   and  bromine  on    (Szab- 
vasy),  a.,  i,  809,  310. 
action    of  carbonic    anhydride    or 
sulphurous     anhydride    on,    in 
methylic  alcohol  solution  (Szab- 
VAST),  A.,  i,  585,  586. 
methylic  carbonate  and  sulphite,  and 
action  of  acids  on  (Szabvast),  A., 
i,  585,  586. 
Vugnesinm,   detection  and  estimation 
of— 
reaction    of,  with  nitroso-/3-naphthol 

(BuBQASs),  A.,  ii,  63. 
estimation  of,    in  limestones  (Hbbz- 
FELD  and  Fobsteb),  A.,  ii,  345. 
Magnetite,  artificial  (Doklteb),  A.,  ii, 

54,  829. 
Magnetites,  composition  of  (Habtlby 
and  Ramaqb),   T.,    588;    P.,   1897, 
12. 
Maiie.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Maiie    (rerm   oake.     See    Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Malachite,  origin  of  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  105. 
iodine  in  (Autenbieth),  A.,  ii,  561. 
product  on  heating  (Fbanchbt),  A., 
ii,  49. 
Male  fern,  estimation  of  filicic  acid  in 
preparations      of      (Daccomo      and 
ScocoiANTi),  A.,  ii,  855. 
Maleamide,  preparation  of  (van  Linob), 

A.,  i,  619. 
Maleio  aoid,  physiological  behaviour  of, 
in  plants  (Ishizuka),  A.,  ii,  276. 
bromo-,  action  of  potassium  hydrosul- 
phide,    and    of   thiocarbamide    on 
(Andbeasch),  a.,  i,  328. 
hydrothio-,  and  its  benzoyl  derivative 
(Andbeasch),  A.,  i,  328. 
Maleic  acid-aldoxime    anhydride    and 
action    of  heat   on    its    bromo-  and 
chloro-derivatives     and     tiieir    salts 
(Hill  and  Allen),  A.,  i,  656. 
Maleio  anhydride,  sublimation  tempera- 
ture of  (Dyes),  A.,  i,  287. 


Maleio  aahydiide,  action  of  carbamide 

and    of    0-   and  p-toluidine   and    a- 

and    /S-naphthvlamine    on    (Dunlap 

and  Phelps),  A.,  i,  461. 

Maleio  bromide,  bromo-  (Tobbby),  A., 

i,  657. 
ir^Vnfli^ff^i,  dichloTO-  (Anschutz  and 

Beayis),  a.,  i,  865. 
Maleinimido,  ^ichloro-,  and  its  chloride, 
and  diphenyl  ether  (Anschutz  and 
Schboeteb),  a.,  i,  868. 
Maleinimideanil,  <Jichloro-  (Anbchviz 

and  Schboeteb),  A.,  i,  368. 
Maloinp-tolil,    diddoTO-,    and    its  di- 
chloride,   and  dimethyl  and  diethyl 
ethers   (Anschutz  and    Guenthbb), 
A.,  i,  865. 
Maloin-p-tolilanil,  <<tchloro- (An6ch&tz 

and  Gubnthbb),  A.,  i,  366. 
Malein^p-tolildipiperidide,     dichloro- 
(Anschutz     and    Gubnthbb),     A., 
i,  866. 
Maleinorio  aoid  (Dunlap  and  Phelps), 

A.,  i,  461. 
Malio   aoid,    occurrence   of^   in  cereals 
(Vaudin),  a.,  ii,  426. 
optical  behaviour  of  (Winthbb),  A., 

1,824. 
active,   benzylimide  of  (Ladbnbubo 

and  Hbbz),  A.,  i,  460. 
detection  of,  by  colour  tests  (PiKebua), 

A.,ii,  290. 
detection   of,   iu  plants   (BsBa    and 

Gebbbb),  a.,  ii,  527. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  tartaric 
acid  (Stahbe),  A.,  ii,  290. 
Malio  aoid,  ammonium  hydrogen  salt, 
action  of  heat  on,  and  racemic  trans- 
formation of  (Eenbiok),  a.,  i,  606. 
silver  salt,  action  of  tiopropylic  iodide 
and    ethylic   iodide    on    (Purdib 
and  Landeb),  P.,  1896,  221,  222. 
ethylic  salts,  optical  activity  of  (Pub- 
die  and  LA2n)BB),  P.,  1896,  221, 
222. 
isopropylic  salt  (Pubdie  and  Landeb), 
P.,  1896.  221. 
Malio  aoid,  thio-,  and  its  benzyl  deriva- 
tive (Andbeasch),  A.,  i,  328. 
t-Malic    aoid,    synthesis   of  (Pasteub 
Lect.),  T.,  704;  P.,  1897,  79. 
imide  of  (Ladbnbubo),  A.,  i,  138. 
Malio  anhydridoi  action  of  methylamine 
on   (PiUTTi   and   Giubtiniani),  A., 
i.24. 
Malonamide,    heat    of    combustion   of 
(Stohmann   and   Haussmann),   A., 
ii,  860. 
Malonio  aoid)  formation  of  (Jbbdan), 
T.,  1108. 
action  of  magnesium  oxide  on  (Mab« 
sol),  a.,  i,  606. 
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Xalonie  add,  changes  ondeTgone  by,  in 
the  organism  (Mabfoui),  A.,  ii,  419. 
Xalonie  aeid,  ammonium  salt,  heat  of 
combustion    of    (Stouicank     and 
Haussmann),  a.,  ii,  360. 
barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on  (Oddo  and  Manuelli),  A.,  i,180. 
ethylic    salt,  condensation   of,  with 
diethylic        acetonedicarboxylate 
(Rimini),  A.,  i,  25. 
action  of,  ^-cfibromacrylic  acid  on 
(GoLDSOHMiDT   and    Ekopfeb), 
A.,  i,  21. 
action  of  ethylic  7-chlorobutyTate 

on  (MONTZliARTINl),  A.,  i,  19. 
action  of  ethylio  orthoformate  on 
(Clai8£n  and  Basse),  A.,  i,  596. 
Xalonie   aeid,    bromo-    and  <<tbromo-, 
ethvlic  saJts,  action  of  aniline  on, 
and     of     sodium      ethoxide     on 
(CuETiss),  A.,  i,  556. 
clibromo',      ethylic    salt,    action    of 
sodium  methozide  on  (Bisohoff), 
A.,  i,  267. 
sodio-,  ethvlic  salt,  action  on  bromo- 
triphenylmethane  (Hsndebbon 
and  Pabksb),  T.,  676. 
action  of   ethylenio  chloride  on 
(Lean  and  Lees),  T.,  1062; 
P.,  189T,  161. 
action  of  ethylic  ethozymethyl- 
enemalonate  on  (Claisen  and 
Hasse),  a.,  i,  596. 
methylic   salt,    action  of    ethylic 
bromodimethylacetoacetate       on 
(CoNBAD),  A.,  i,  828. 
Xalononitrile,  prepcunation  of;  the  action 
of  sodium,  of  methylic  or  ethylic 
iodide,  and  of  ethyUc  chloroformate 
on  it ;  and  its  bromo-,  ctibromo-,  and 
silver  derivatives  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  16. 
action  of  sodium  and  benzylic  chloride 
on  (Ebbeba  and  BbbtIb),  A.,  i,  18. 
Xalonyl'/S-butylenetriearboxyUo    aeid, 
ethylic  salt,  and  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  it  (Ruhehann),  T.,  827, 
828  ;  P.,  1897,  52. 
Xalonydiethylearbamide    {diethylbarln' 
turie  acid),  and  action  of  sodium 
nitrite,  of  bromine,  and   of  nitric 
add  on  (Sembbitzki),  A.,  i,  600. 
ciibromo-  and  dicbloTo-  (Sembbitzki), 
A.,  i,  600. 
Xalonyldiphenylhydraiide       (Claisen 

and  others).  A.,  i,  442. 
Xalt,  cause  of  the  formation  of  ethereal 
salts  in  (Lindneb),  A.,  ii,  459. 
estimation  of  the  diastatio  capacity  of 

(Lino),  A.,  ii,  196. 
estimation  of  the  ready  formed  sugars 

in  (MoBBis),  A.,  u,  194. 
See  aleo  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Xaltaae,  the  detection  of  (Beyebinok), 

A.,  ii,  188. 
Xaltodextrin-a,  CkHmOu,  from  action 

of  diastase  on  starch,  and  the  action 

of  diastase  on  it  (Lino  and  Bakeb), 

T.,  510,  514 ;  P.,  1897,  8. 
Xaltodeztrin-iS,  identity  of  with  Prior's 

achroodextrin  III.,  and  the  action  of 

diastase  on  it  (Lino  and  Bakeb),  T., 

510,  617  ;  P.,  1897,  8. 
i90-Xaltosaione,  from  action  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  acetate  on  a  mixture  of  mal- 
tose and    maltodextrin-/3   (Lino   and 

Bakeb),  T.,  511,  519. 
Xaltose,  presence  of,in  honey  (Eunnmann 
and  Hiloeb),  A.,  i,  894. 

specific  rotation  of  (Bbown,  Mobbis 
and  MiLLAB),  T.,  110  ;  P.,  1896, 242, 
248 ;  (Lino  and  Bakeb),  T.,  512; 
P.,  1897,  8. 

heat  of  transformation  of  the  a-  into  the 
iS- variety  (Bbown  and  Pickebino), 
T.,  764 ;  P.,  1897,  129,  180. 

heat  of  dissolution  of  (Bbown  and 
PlOKEBINO),  T.,  769. 

freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (Wildebmann),  T.,  802; 
P.,  1897, 189. 

anhydrous,  solution-density  of  (Bbown, 
MoBBis  and  Mill  A  b),  T.,  77  ;  P., 
1896,  242. 

cupric-reducing  power  of  (Bbown, 
BAoBBis  and  Millab),  T.,  99,  100 ; 
P.,  1896,  242 ;  (Lino  and  Bakeb), 
T.,  512;  P.,  1897,  8;  (Tabulli 
and  Mamelli-Cubeddu),  A.,ii,  854. 

action  of  acids  on  (Bebthblot  and 
AndbA),  a.,  i,  184. 

the  action  of  enzymes  in  the  conver- 
sion of,  into  dextrose  (Mobbis),  A., 
ii,  184. 

various  hydrazones  of  (van  Ekbnstein 
and  DE  Bkuyn),  A.,  i,  41. 

behaviour  of,  in  the  organism  (Yoit), 
A.,  ii,  511. 

estimation  of,  gravimetrically  (Elion), 
A.,  ii,  80. 

estimation  of,  by  means  of  iodine 
(Romun),  a.,  11,  466. 

estimation  of,  in  terms  of  copper  oxide 
(Dbfben),  a.,  ii,  193. 

estimation  of,  in  worts  (Bbaun),  A., 
ii,  524. 
isoXaltose,  its  probable  composition  and 

the  action  of  brewery  yeast  on  it,  its 

cupric-reducing  and  specific  rotatory 

powers  (Lino  and  Bakeb),  T.,  511, 

518 ;  520,  521. 
/S-iso-Xaltose  (Pbiob),  A.,  i,  812. 
Xandelie    acid    (a-hydroxyphenylaeetie 

acid,  phenylglycollic  acid),  preparation 

of(PAPE),  A.,i,  190. 
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Xandelonitrile,  preparation  of  (Pafb), 

A.,  i,  190. 
Kangaxiaiidaldiite  from  Sweden  (Back- 

stb6m),  a.,  ii,  271. 
Manganeae.  occurrence  of,  in  common 

minerals  (Hartley  and  Ramaob), 

T.,  638 ;  P.,  1897,  11. 
a  substance    from    wood     containing 

(GuiRiN),  A.,  ii,  588. 
state  of  combination  of,  in  iron  (Gar- 

NOT  and  Gotttal),  A.,  ii,  555. 
Manganese  salts  as  oxygen  carriers  and 

as  chlorinating  agents  (Yilliers), 

A.  ii,  492  ;  (Bertrand),  A.,  ii,  498  ; 

(LiYACHE),  A.,  ii,  498. 
rate  of  inyersion  of  sugar  by  (Long), 

A.,  ii,  547. 
action  of,  on  Fehling's  solution  (Ghris- 

tensen),  A',  ii,  874. 
estimation  of   manganese  in  (LoNOi 

and  Camilla),  A.,  ii,  887. 
Xanganeee  sesquioxide,  action  of  lactic 

and  pyrotartaric  add  on  (Christen- 

6BN),  A.,  ii,  874. 
(dioxide,  reduction  of  }>ermanganic  acid 
by  (Morse),  A.,  ii,  145. 

estimation   of,   by   hydrazine    sul- 
phate (PuROOTTi),  A.,  ii,  849. 
Permanganio  aeid,  reduction  of,  by 

manganese   dioxide    (Morse),    A., 

ii,  145. 
Permanganates,    estimation    of,    by 
blue  molybdenum   oxide    (PuR- 
ooTTi),  A.,  ii,  77. 

estimation  of  manganese  in  (Longi 

and  Camilla),  A.,  ii,  887. 
metaplumbate        (Hoehnel),        A., 

U,  86. 
tetrametaphosphimate  (Stokes),    A., 

ii,95. 
phosphide  (Granger),  A.,  ii,  265. 
silicotungstate      (Wyrubofp),      A., 

ii,  177. 
double  sulphates  of  copper,  iron  and 

(Scott),  T.,  567  ;  P.,  1897,  71. 
Xanganio  phosphate,   preparation  of 

(Chribtensen),  a.,  ii,  374. 
Xanganese  ferrocyanide,  composition  of 

(Miller),  A.,  ii,  438. 
Xanganese,  deteotion,  estimation,  and 

separation  of— 
nitroso-iS-naphthol   as  a  reagent   for 

(BuRGAss),  A.,  ii,  168. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  iron,  zinc, 

and  chromium  (Alvarez  and  Jean), 

A.,  ii,  600. 
estimation  of  (Auchy),  A.,  ii,  608.        ' 
estimation   of,   in  cast   iron  (Ulzer 

and  BrOll;  Giorois),  A.,  ii,  850. 
estimation  of,  in  manganous  and  per> 

manganic    solutions    (Longi    and  i 

Camilla),  A.  ii,  887.  i 


Xanganese,  deteetion,  estimatioB,  ani 
separation  of— 
estimation  of,   in  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (Vlabd),  A.,  ii,  519. 
estimation  of,  in  spiegelB  (Brkarley), 

A.,  ii,  288. 
separation  of  iron,  aluminium,  chrom- 
ium, zinc,  nickel  and   cobalt  from 
(CusHMAN),  A.,  ii,  518. 
separation  of  tungstic  acid  from  (Tag- 
GART  and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  43S. 
Manganese  ores  and  minerali,  composi- 
tion of  (Hartley  and  Ramagb),  T., 
589;  P.,  1897,12. 
Manganimolybdie    aeid   and   its   salts 

(PIohard),  a.,  ii,  498. 
"Manganlrieeel"     from      the      Han 

(Klookmann),  a.,  ii,  105. 
Ifannan,  occurrence  of,  in  Amorphopkal- 
lus  Konjak  (Tsukamoto),    A.,    ii, 
275. 
and  its  identity  with   seminin   and 
paramannan  (Johnson),  A.,  i,  6. 
Mannitoborie  aeid,  dielectric  constants  of, 
in    aqueous    solution    (Smalb),    A., 
ii,  358. 
Xannitol,  boiling  point  of  (Dyes),  A., 
i.  287. 
action  of  mercuric  chloride  on  (Fonzbs- 

Dlaoon),  a.,  i,  891. 
action  of  acidified  potassium  perman- 

^;anate  on  (Pbrdrix),  A.»  i,  178. 
estimation  of,  in  wines   (Manouso- 
LiMA  and  Soarlata),  A.,  ii,  85S. 
d-  and  Z-Xannonie  aeid,  rotatory  power 
of   (tan  Ekenstbin,  J0RI88BN  and 
Rbioher),  a.,  ii,  130. 
Xannosaceharie  aeid,  rotatory  power  of 
(yan     Ekenstbin,    Jorissbn     and 
Reichbr),  a.,  ii,  130. 
(2-Xannose,  occurrence  of,  in  Atnorpho'^ 
phallus  Konjak  (Tsukamoto),   A., 
ii,  275. 
from  vegetable  ivory  (Johnson),  A,, 

i,6. 
physical  constants  of  crystallised  (yaii 

Ekenstbin),  A.,  i,  4. 
action   of    a   solution    of    hydrogen 
chloride    in   methylic    alcohol    on 
(Fischer     and     Bbenscb),     A., 
i,  178. 
various  hydrazones  of  (van  ExxHSTSDr 

and  DB  Bruyn),  A.,  i,  41. 
estimation    of,   by  means   of  iodine 
(RoMUN),  A.,  il,  466. 
^XannoBe,  action  of  a  solution  of  hydro* 
sen  chloride  in  methylic  alcohol  o& 
(Fischer  and  Bbensch)  A.,  i,  178. 
Manometer  with  fVised  silver  chloride 

(Shenbtone),  T.,  486  ;  P.,  1997,  8. 
Manures,    estimation    of  ammonia   in 
(BdTTOHBR),  A.,  ii,  157. 
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Xannref,    estimation   of   nitrogen    in 
(Paonoul),  a.,  ii,  229. 
estimation  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 

acid  in  (Schhososr),  A.,  ii,  280. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xarble  from  Burma  (Baueb),  A.,  ii,  180. 
Mareasita  from  France  (Lacboix),  A., 

ii,  602. 
Xargaxine,  characterisation  of,  by  addi- 
tion of  starch  (Sozhlbt),  A.,  li,  528. 
detection  of,  in  butter  (Jahr),  A., 

ii,  866. 
detection  of,  in  butter,  by  the  critical 
temperature    (von    Asboth),    A., 
ii,  e09. 
detection  of,  in  cheese  (yon  Raumeb), 
A.,  ii,  866. 
Kaxialite,  constitution  of  (Clabke),  A., 

u,  61. 
Xarls  from  Liverpool  (Holland  and 

Dickson),  A.,  ii,  416. 
Kasiage,  influence  of,  on  metabolism 
(DuNLOF,    Paton,    Stockman    and 
Magadam),  a.,  ii,  670. 
XaUtaimie  aeid,  hydrolysis  of  (Ettnz- 

Kbauss),  a.,  i,  680. 
Xanieliita  from  Sweden  (SjdoBEN),  A., 

ii,  826. 
Xedal,    Longstaff,  presentation  of,  to 
Pbof.  Ramsat,  T.,  691 ;  P.,  1897, 80. 
Medieago  saHva,  action  of  nodule-bacteria 

on  (Nobbe  and  Hiltnek),  A.,  ii,  64. 
a-Xedieagophyll,  absorption  spectrum 

of  (Stabd),  A.,  ii,  180. 
Xeersehanm  from  Asia  Minor  (Wein- 
8CHENK),  A.,  ii,  269. 
genesis  of  (Helmhackeb),  A.,  ii,  664. 
Xeionite,  constitution  of  (Clabke),  A., 
ii,61. 
artificial  (Doelteb),  A.,  ii,  64,  829. 
Xelanite  from  Alno,  Sweden  (H5oboii), 

A.,  ii,  666. 
Xeldola'f  blue,  combination   of,    with 

bromine  (Vattbel),  A.,  i,  108. 
Xeleiitoie,  molecular  volume  of  (PiON- 
chon),  a.,  i,  647. 
hydrolysis  of,   by  a  soluble  ferment 
(Bourqublot  and  HtoissEv),  A., 
ii,  228. 
Xelibioae,  various  hydrazones  of  (van 
Ekbnstein  and  de  Bbttyn),  A.,  i,  41. 
Xalilite,  artiBcial  (Doelteb),  A.,  ii,  829. 
Xelilotaldehyde  and  Xelilotio  aeid,  in 

oil  of  Melilotus  (Wischo),  A.,  i,  417. 
Xelilotio  anhydride  (Wischo),  A.  1, 417. 
Melilotus,  oil  of  (Wischo),  A.,  i,  417. 
Xeliitic  aeid,  fomiula  of,  and  its  bromo- 
and  (jibromo-derivatives    (Mabie), 
A.,  i,  818. 
amino-  (Mabie),  A.,  i,  821. 
Xeliaiie  ehloride  and    amide   (Mabie), 
A.,  i,  266. 
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XeliMonitrile  (Mabie),  A.,  i,  266. 
Xelitose.    See  Raffinose. 
Xelting  point,  a  method  of  determining 
(Cook),  P.,  1897,  74. 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  (Demeb- 

llac),  a.,  li,  201. 
of     some     organic    compounds    (v. 
Schnbideb),  a.,  ii,  304  ;  (Fbanohi- 
mont),  a.,  ii,  642. 
of  aluminium,   silver,   gold,   copper, 
and  platinum  (Holm an,  Lawrence 
and  B abb).  A.,  ii,  6. 
of  benzene,  influence  of  pressure  on  the 

(Demebliac),  a.,  ii,  868. 
of  the  halogen  hydrides  (Estbeioheb), 

A.,  ii,  21. 
of  racemic  and  paeudoracemio   sub- 
stances (Kipping   and  Pope),  T., 
994;  P.,  1887,186. 
of  mixtures  of  sodium  and  other  sul- 
phates (Le  Chatblieb),  a.,  ii,  186. 
curves  of  alloys  and  mixtures  of  salts, 
peculiarities  of  (Le  Chatslieb),  A., 
u,  208. 
Xambranes  for   electrolytic   operations 
(Ochb),  a.,  ii,  248. 
penetration  of,  by  bacteria  (Hensen), 
A.,  ii,  882. 
Xamorial    lecture:    Pasteur    (Fbank- 

LAND),  T.,  683  ;  P.,  1897,  79. 
m-Xenthane  (1 : 8-m^vAsopro^2cyclo- 
hexane)  (Enoevenaoel  and  Wiedeb- 
mann),  a.,  i,  610. 
Xenthanediol-S :  6.    See  Meuthoglvoo]. 
Xenthene,      nitroso-,     nitroso-chloride 
(Richtmann     and    Ebehebs),    A., 
1,  84. 
m-Xenthene  (1 :  Z-methylviopropylcjiAo' 
hexeiM)  and  its  dibromide  (Enoeve- 
naoel    and     Wiedebmann),     A., 
i,  610. 
XenthoeitroneUalde]i3rde.    See  Decenoic 

aldehydes. 
Xenthoeitronellol.    See  Decylenic 

alcohols. 
Xenthogl3reol  {mdhanediol-Z  :  8)  and  its 
monacetyl  derivative    (Babbieb   and 
Leseb),  a.,  i,  687. 
Xenthol,  contraction  during  the  solidifi- 
ration  of  (Hetdweilleb),  A.,  ii,  646. 
Z- Xenthol,  its  sodium  derivative,  stearate, 
benzoate,  its  separation  from  menthone 
and     reduction     (Beckmann),      A., 
i,  248. 
i0o-Xenthol  and  i-Xenthol  (Beckmann), 

A.,  i,  249. 
«ym-Xenthol  (1 :  %-mdkyl\9opropyUy(i\0' 
hexanoUb)  cis-modification  of,  and  its 
chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  acetyl  deriv- 
ative and  phenylmethane  (Enoeven- 
aoel and  Wiedebmann),  A., 
i,  609. 
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Xenfhoiie,   from  menthoneozime 
(Rimini),  A.,  i,  869. 

behavionr  of,  towards  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride and  bromine  (Maksh  and 
Oardneb),  T.,  286 ;  P.,  1886, 
187. 

separation  of,   from  menthol  (Bbok- 
mann),  a.,  i,  248. 
Menthone,    pemitroso-    (Rimimi),     A., 

i,  859. 
^n-Menfhone      {1  iS-meihylisopropyl- 

cycloh^Baiume'b)  and  its  semicarbazone 

(fcNOBYENAOKL  and    Wibdermakn), 

A.,  i,  810. 
Menthonenio  acid.    See  Decenoic  Acids. 
Menthoneozime,  behayiour  towards  ni- 
trons acid  (Angeli  and  Rimini),  A., 

i,  90. 
Menfhonepinaeone    (Bbckmann),     A., 

i,  248. 
Menthonetemiozamaione     (ELsrp    and 

Unoek),  a.,  i,  271. 
Menthonylamine,  behavionr  of,  towards 

nitrous  acid  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  428. 
Menfhylamine,    nitrate,    from   nitroeo- 

menthene    (Richtmann    and    Ers- 

MBR8),  A.,  i,  84. 
Mereaptans.    See : — 

l-AUyltriazoIe-5-thio]. 

0-BeDzyleneimina2olyl  mercaptan. 

Benzyjic  mercaptan. 

1 : 2-Diphenyltriazole  5-mercaptan. 

Ethylic  mercaptan. 

l-£thyItriazolc-5-thiol. 

Methylamylimino-azolvl  mercaptan. 

Methyliffoamyliminazolyl  mercaptan. 

Methyhnercaptothiazoline. 

1 -MethyltriazoIe-5-thiol. 

2-MethyItriazole-5-thiol. 

Phenyhc  mercaptan. 

Phenylmethyliminazolyl  mercaptan. 

Triazole-thiol. 

Tolylic  hydrosnlphide. 
8-Meroapto-4-mefhyl-6-dimefhylpenthi- 

aioline  and  salts  (Kahan),  A.,  i,  494. 
Mercapto-c*mefhTltriasole.       See 

2-Methyltriazole-5-thiol. 
Mercaptotriasole,  see  Triazole-thiol. 
Merenry,  purification  of   (Shenstone), 
T.,  483  ;  P.,  1887,  2. 

electrochemical  equivalent  of  (Har- 
din), A.,  ii,  488. 

spectrum  of  (Lookyer),  A.,  ii,  298. 

electrical  resistance  at  low  tempera- 
tures (Dewar  and  Fleming),  A., 
ii,  289. 

electrodes,  polarisation  capacity  of 
(Gordon),  A.,  ii,  867. 

thermo-electric  properties  of  (Burnie), 
A.,  ii,  439. 

molecular  association  in  liquid  (Cromp- 
ton),  T.,  988. 


Merenzy,  diflfiaslon  of  zino,  cadmiam,  and 
lead  in  (Meter),  A.,  ii,  482. 
action   of   highly  purified   chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  on  (Shsnbtons), 
T.,  485 ;  P.,  1887,  2. 
vapour,  viscosity  of  (Notes  and  Good- 
win),  a.,  ii,  208. 
Meronry   alloy   with    silver,    heat    of 
formation  and  specific  heat  of  (Littlb- 
TON),  P.,  188^  220. 
Meronry  compounds,  insoluble,  chansea 
of  free    and    total    eneigy    in  the 
formation     of    (Buoarszkt),    A., 
ii,  807. 
salts,  compounds  of,  with  hydrazine 
(HoFMANN  and  Marbubo),   A., 
ii,  654. 
thermochemistry  of  (Yarbt),    A.» 
ii,  541. 
haloid  compounds,  spectra  of  (JoNSs), 

A.,  ii,  684. 
haloid  vapours,  nature  of  the  electiical 
conductivity  of  (Wiedbmanit   and 
Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  636. 
Meronrie  salts,  constitution  of  (Rat). 
T.,  1108. 
estimation  of  (Yanino  and  Tbbu- 

BERT),  A.,  ii,  601. 
estimation  of,  by  blue  mdybdennm 
oxide  (PuRGom),  A.,  ii,  77. 
double  bromides,  heat  of  formation  of 

(Varet),  a.,  ii,  99. 
chloride,  solubility  in,  and  combination 
with,     methylic      alcohol 
(MoIntosh),  a.,  ii,  872. 
solution  of,  in  alcohol,  action  of,  on 
alminimum       (Hillteb        and 
Crocker),  A.,  i,  285. 
double  chlorides  of  (Yarbt),  A.,ii,  88. 
potassium  haloid  salts  (Hartb),  A., 

u,  451. 
nitride  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  84. 
hyponitrite    (RIt),    T.,    849,    1097, 

1106  ;  P.,  1888,  217. 
silicotungstate      (Wtruboff),      A., 

ii,  177. 
sulphate,  basic  (Rat),  T.,  1098. 
Mercnroso-merenrie      nitrites      (baaie) 

(Rat),  T.,  841 ;  P.,  1888,  218. 
Merenrooi  salts,  estimation  of,  by  blue 
molybdenum  oxide  (Pitrqotti),  A., 
ii,  77. 
chloride,  decomposition  of  (BhaduriX 

A.,  ii,  228. 
iodide  and  chloride,  action  of  ammonia 

on  (FRAN90IS),  A.,  u,  492. 
nitratt!,  as  heavv  liquid  for  sefjaration 
of  minerals  (Retgers),  A.,  li,  179. 
nitrates  (Rat),   T.,   842;   P.,  1898, 

218. 
nitrite,   hydrated,  crystallography  of 
(Holland),  T.,  846 ;  P.,  1888,  218. 
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Xarewonft    nitrites    and    hyponitrites 
(RiT),    T.,    887,    848;    P.,   1886, 
217. 
•UiootangBtate      (Wtbubotf),      A., 
ii,  175. 
Xarenry  organic  eompoondB — 
j^Xeronroaiiiline,  oonstitntion  of,  and 

reactions  of  (Pesoi),  A.,  i,  559. 
Xavsnrobeni^lammoidnm  hydroxide  and 
salts,  and  its  compounds  with  bensyl- 
amine  salts  (Pbsoi),  A.,  i,  86. 
j^XflireiirobfliuiylMiiliiis  (Pbubsia),  A., 

i,  887. 
XsrmuoearlMunids  salts  (RuspAaoiA&i), 

A.,  i,  828. 
j^XsrouodiphenTlensdibeniyldiaiiimo- 
Biiim,  hydroxide  and  salts  (Pbubsia), 
A.,  i,  887. 
jp-XsronxodiphmiylsBAnisrenriodianiiiis, 

reactions  of  (Pssoi),  A.,  i,  559. 
Xsievo-a-pioolins,  hydro^e  and  sul- 
phate of  (Qarbabiki),  a.,  i,  870. 
Xnenropipflridins,  hydroxide,  sulphate, 
and  mercurochlorides  (Cxbdxlli),  A., 
i,870. 
Xcrcuzydiphenyl,  action  of  nitrosobeni- 

ene  on  (Bambxroxb),  A.,  i,  288. 
Xsreuic  chlorothiocyanate,  composition 
of  (HXBTT  and  Smith),  A.,  i,  209. 
cyanide  and  metallic  haloids,  thermo- 
chemistry of  (Varw),  a.,  i,  585. 
fnlmimate,    decomposition  of  (Horr- 
8BMA),  A.,  ii,  17. 
estimation  of  (  Jonbs  and  Willoox), 
A.,  ii,  IM. 
mercaptide,   action  of  ethylic  iodide 
on    (HoncAVN    and   Babb),    A., 
i,  810. 
Xereuzy,   detection,    estimatioB,   and 
separation  of— 
detection   of,    by   Nessler's   reaction 

(DBNiots),  A.,  ii,  161. 
nitroso-/9-naphthol  as  a   reagent  for 

^BuBOASS),  A.,  ii,  168. 
estmiation  of  (Dbnio^),  A.,  ii,  488. 
estimation  of,  electrolytically  (Smith 

and  Wallaob),  A.,  ii,  75. 
estimation    of,    by   sodium    dioxide 

(Sohuttbk),  a.,  ii,  161. 
separation  of  gold  and  platinum  from 
(Tabuoi),  a.,  ii,  79. 
XcroquineniM  {merochinine),  constitn- 

tion  of  (EoBNios),  A.,  i,  497. 
Xstaoonie  add,  sublimation  temperature 
of(DTB8),  A.,i,287. 
amyUc  salt,  rotatory  power  of  the 
(Waldbh),  a.,  ii,  8. 
Xesitylaestamide  (Sudbobovoh,  Jaos- 
80N  and  Llotd),  T.,  282 ;  P.,  1887, 
21. 
Xsiityladatie  Mid  (Mbtbb  and  Molz), 
A.,  i,  474. 


Xesitylaldahyde    and    its    hydrazone 

(Bouybault),  a.,  i,  848. 
Xesitylearboxylie  aeid.  See  /»-uo-Cumi- 

nic  acid. 
Xesitylehlorophosphine,  XesityU^^m- 

ehlorophosphine,     and     Xesityloxy- 

ehlorophosphino     (Miohabus     and 

Hbokbb),  A.,  i,  152. 
XesityldiethTlphosphiae  and  itsplatino- 

chloride  (Miohabus  and  Hbckbb), 

A.,  i,  158. 
Xesi^leBe     obtained     from     acetone 
(LuoAfl),  A.,  i,  181. 

impurities  in   (Mbtbb    and   Molz), 
A.,  i,  142. 
Xesitylene,  dihtomo-,  action  of  sodium 

on  (Jammaboh  and    Hbubaoh),  A., 

i,  408. 
XsiitylsnafyndiaiOivlphoBie  acid,  salts 

of  (Hantzsoh  and  Sohmibdbl),  A., 

i,185. 
XesityUdmiamide  (Sudbobouoh,  Jaok- 

BON  and  Llotd),  T.,  288;  P.,  1897, 

21. 
Xesltylglyoxylie    add     (Mbtbb    and 
Mols),  a.,  i,  474. 

its    ethylic    salt    and    phenylimide 
(Bouybault),  A.,  i,  848. 
XesityliiiethyldiethylpluMnguniium 

iodide  (Miohablis  and  Hbokbb),  A., 

i,  153. 
Xadty  1  oxide  [fMthyl  iaobuUnyl  heUme  ; 
imropylidene  acetone),  formation  of; 
(Ejbllin),  a.,  i,  614. 

from  ethylic  acetoacetate  and  acetone 
(Pauly),  a.,  i,  266. 

heat  eyolved  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  (LuoiKiN  and  Elabukoff),  A., 
u,  475. 

action  of  hydroxykmine  on  (Harbibs 
and  Lbhmann),  A.,  i,  212 ;  (Hab- 
bibb),  a.,  i,  286. 

action     of     sodium     amalgam     on 
(Habbibb  and  Ht^BNBB),  A.,  i,  550. 
Xesitylozime  (Habbibb),  A.,  i,  236. 
Xesityl   pentadeeyl   ketone    (palmilo- 

meeiione)  (Claub  and  Hafbluc),  A., 

i,187. 
Xedtylphosphineand  its  platinochloride 

and  phenylhydrazone  (Michablib  and 

Hbckbb),  A.,  i,  158. 
XedtylphosphJnous  add,  and  Xedtyl- 

phoq^nie    acid,     their    salts   and 

phenylhydraade      (Miobablib     and 

Hbokbb),  A.,  i,  152. 
Ksiotartarie  acid.    See  Tartaric  Add. 
Xesozalis  add,  ethylic  salt,  oxime  of 

(Stbtbbb  and  Sbno),  A.,  i,  22. 
Xetaholism,  influence  on,  of  Yariations 

in   the   percentage  of  oxygen  in   the 

air   breathed     (Y.      Tbbbay),     A., 

56-? 
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Xetaboliim,  inflmence  of  mnacnlar  work, 

sweatii:^,  and  massage  on  (Dunlop, 

Patok»  Macadam  and  Stooeman), 

A.,  ii,  670. 
inflnence   of    iodothyiin   or    thyroid 

gland  on  (Yoit),  A.,  ii,  880. 
animal,  inflnence  on,  of  freanency  of 

meals  (v.  Gebhabt),  A.,  ii,  182. 
nitrogenous,     influence     of    fat    on 
(WiOKS     and     Wbiske),      A., 
ii,  60. 

effects  of  a  meal  on  (Vxraoutt), 
A.,  ii,  220. 
Xetabmdiite     on     human     skeletons 

(Laoroix),  a.,  ii,  506. 
Xetadesmine  (Rinne),  A.,  ii,  828. 
Metali,  refractiye  indices  of  (Pfluoer), 

A.,  ii,  1. 
and  their  salts,  absorption  of  Rontgen 

rays  by  (Gladstoke  and  Hibbebt), 

A.,  ii,  181. 
action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on,  after 

precipitation  with  hypophosphorous 

acid  (Sakina),  A.,  ii,  604. 
catalytic  action  of,  on  the  hydrolysis 

of  sugar  (Ratman  and  8ul6),  A., 

ii,  136. 
oxidation  of^  by  oxygen  diasolved  in  salt 

solutions  (Ihle),  A.,  ii,  268. 
detection    of,   limits    of  delicacy   in 

(Neumakn),  a.,  ii,  699. 
detection   of,    in   mixture    of    bases 

(Lafat),  a.,  ii,  846. 
separation   of,   by  nitroso-/9-naphthol 

(BuBOASs),  A.,  ii,  163. 
Xetamorphism,  dynamic,  and  molecular 

▼olume  in  rocks  (Becke),  A.,ii,  181. 
Xeteorlc  iront  magnetic  characters  and 

sp.  gr.  of  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  609. 
rhabdite  and  schreibersite  of  (Cohen), 

A.,  ii,  66. 
Meteorite,  Arlington,  Minnesota  (Win- 

chell),  a.,  li,  109. 
Bendeg6,  Braril  (Dbrbt),  A.,  ii,  416. 
Bolson  de  Mapimi.     See  Coahuila. 
Claiborne,    Alabuna     (Cohen),    A., 

ii,  67. 
Coahuila,  Mexico  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  67. 
Foisyth   Co.,  Georgia  (Cohen),   A., 

ii,  416. 
Hamblen  Co.,  Tennessee  (Merrill), 

A.,  ii,  68. 
Hex  River  Mounts,  S.  Africa  (Cohen), 

A.,  ii,  67. 
Lime  Creek.     See  Claiborne. 
Locust  Grove,  North  Carolina(CoHEN), 

A.,  ii,  272. 
Madrid  (Mieat),  A.,  ii,  468. 
Rasgata,  New  Granada  (Cohen),  A., 

ii,  67. 
Sacramento  mountains,  New  Mexico 

(Foote),  A,ii,  218, 


Meteorite,    Sanchez     Estate,     Mexico 
(Cohen),  A.,  ii,  67. 
Schwetz,  Prussia  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  67. 
See  Lasgen,  Prussia  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  57. 
Toluca,    Mexico     (Labfetres),    A., 
ii,  272. 
Meteorites,  ataxite  group  of  (Cohen), 
A.,  ii,  416. 
Bendeg6  lines  and  WoUaston  planes  in 
(Derby),  A.,  ii,  417. 
Methaldehyde.    See  Formaldehyde. 
Methaaal)    action    of    bu^lamine    on 
(FRANCHiMONTandvAN  Erp),  a.,  i,  6. 
Methane,  formation  of,  by  direct  union 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (Bone  and 
Jbrdan),  T.,  61,  66 ;  P.,  1886, 175 ; 
from  action  of  heat  on  hexane  (Habsb 

and  Samotlowigz),  A.,  i,  808. 
action  of  the  electric  aro  on  (Bone  and 

Jerdan),  T.,  69 ;  P.,  1886. 177. 
non-permeability  of  platinum  tor  (Rak- 

dall),  a.,  ii,  482. 
estimation  of  small  amounts  of,  in  the 
air  of  coal  mines  (Jeller),  A. ,  ii,  285. 
Methane,bromonitro-  and  ^tbromonitro-, 

preiNtration  of  (Soholl),  A.,  i,  1. 
Methaionie  aoid,  and  its  potassium  deri- 
vatives (Sohultze),  a,  i,  40. 
cyano-,  and  the  action  of  mineral  acids, 
of  sodium  ethoxide,  and  of  bensyl- 
amine  on  (Scholl),  A.,  i,  9. 
Methenediozyaminobeniene  and  its  salts 

(van  Linge),  a.,  i,  619. 
Methenylbisaeetoaeelie    aeid,     ethylic 
salt,  action  of  ammonium  acetate  and 
acetic  acid,  also  of  sodium  ethoxide  on 
(Claisen),  a.,  i,  698. 
Methenylbisaee^laeetone,  and  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  it,  also  the  action  of 
heat    on    its    potassium     derivative 
(Claisen),  A.,  i,  696. 
Methenylbismalonie  add.    See  Propyl- 

enetetracarboxylic  acids. 
MethenylbisphenylmethylpyraioloiiA 

(Claisen),  A.,  i,  698. 
Methoethylheptanonolide,  oxime  (TnB- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  88. 
8-Methoethyl-8-hepteBe-6-onoie  aeid. 

See  Thujaketonic  acid. 
8-Methoethyl-S-hezenedioie  aeid.      See 

Tanacetogendicarboxylic  acid. 
Methozide,  magnesium  (Szaevast),  A., 

i,  809. 
1 :8-MethozyaoetoBaphtlialide, 

8'-bromo-  (Davis),  P.,  1886,  288. 
I^MethozyaUylbensene.    See  Estragole. 
m-Methoxybenaoio  aeid,  ethylic  ssit  of 

(Fritsch),  a.,  i,  149. 
<h,  m-,  and-j»-Methozyb«Bioie      Midi, 
methy lie  salts,  fromo-,  m,-  andji  diaio- 
benzoic  acids,  sulphates,  andnitimtes 
(Weida),  a.,  i,  6o8. 
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Mefhozjeftffeiiie,  from  hydrozycaflfeine 
(Fischeb),  a.,  i,  269. 

6-Methoxy/rtehloromethylplittLalide 
(Fritsoh),  a.,  i,  ^68. 

y-llathoiyc1nii>inic  acid,  ethylic  salt 
(Vorlandbe),  a.,  i,  276. 

Methoxydimethylaoetoaoetie  aoid, 

meth^lic  salt,  and  the  action  of 
bromine  and  water  on  it  (Conrad  and 
Kbeiohoaubr),  a.,  i,  821. 

4-Met]ioxy-8 : 6-dimefhylbeniylie 
alcohol  8  : 6-c{ibromo-,  and  its  ethylic 
and    methylic    ethers     and     phenyl- 
urethane  (Auwkbs  and  Baum),   A., 
i,  S4. 

S-Methoxydiphenyl,  4  :4'-<2iamino- 
(Jaoobskn  Jaenicks  and  F.  Metbr), 
A.,  i,  143. 

4'-Mefhozydip]i6]Lylamine,  4-amino- 
(Jacobsbn,  Jaenicks  and  F.  Meter), 
A.,  i,  148. 

5-Mothoxydipliei^lamino,  2-amino-, 
carbon  bisulphide  compound,  salicyl- 
idene,  salicylic,  and  metbenyl  deriva- 
tives, stilbazonium  base    (Jacobsek, 
Jaxniokb  and  F.  Meter),  A.,  i,  148. 

S-Xafhozy-l :  6-diph«nyltriaiole 
(Cleve),  a.,  i,  173. 

Xethoxyethylbeniolyearboxylie  acid, 
o-cbloronitro-,  behaviour  towards  acetic 
chloride  (Zinoke),  A.,  i,  355. 

m-Xethozyflayone  (Brull  and  Fried- 
laendbr),  A.,  i,  221. 

Xethoxymothyleneaoetoacetie  aeid, 
methylic  and  ethylic  salts  (Claisen), 
A.,  i,  592. 

Xofhozymetliyleiieaoetylacetone 
(Claisen),  A.,  i,  594. 

Xethoranethylenemalonie  aoid,  ethylic 
salt  (Claisen  and  Basse),  A.,  i,  596. 

H-Kefhozynaphthaleiie,  cystallogra})hy 
of  derivatives  of  (Datis),  P.,  1886, 
288. 
1-amino-,  8'-amino,  I'-amino-  and  its 
acetyl  derivative,  8' :  1-bromamino-, 
1-nitro-,  I'-nitro-,  8'-nitro-,  1 : 1'- 
ctinitro-  and  1 : 8'-<2initro-  (Davis), 
P.,  1896,  231,  282. 

Xothozynaphthalenes,  behaviour  of,  to- 
wards acidyl  chlorides  (Roubset),  A., 
i,  854. 
/S-Xefhozrnaphthyl  methyl  ketones,  iso- 
meric (RoussET),  A.,  i,  854. 
a-Xefhozynaphth^l  propyl  ketones,  iso- 
meric, and  their  picrates  (Rousset), 
A.,  i,  854. 

ethozy]phenanthrene,  bromo-,  acetyl 
derivative  of  (Vonoerichten),  A-, 
,644. 

X«thozT-l-phenyl-8-methylpyraiole, 
methiodide  and  ethiodide  of  (Knorr), 
A.,  i,  109. 


4'-Xethozy-8'-phenylqninoline    (Knorr 

and  Fertio),  A.,  i,  271. 
Xethozyphenyl.    See  also  Anisyl. 
6-Xethozyphthalie  aeid  and  anhydride 

(Feitsch),  A.,i,  669. 
8-Xethozyphthalio  acid,  from  oxidation 

of     thebaolquinone     (Freund     and 

Gobel),  a.,  1,  497. 
5-Xethoxyphfhalide,    and    6-mefhoi^- 

phthalideearboxylio    aeid,    and    its 

methylic       salt       (Fritsch),        A., 

i,  569. 
6-Xefhoxyphthalonio    aoid,   anhydride, 

phenylhydrazone,    barium    salt    and 

compound    with    m-dimethylamino- 

phenol  (Fritsch),  A.,  i,  569. 
7-Xethoxypropylnialonio   acid,  ethylic 

salt  of  (Granoer),  A.,  i,  437. 
l'-Xefhoxy-8'-uopropyli9oqnino]ine 

(Lehhkithl),  a.,  1,  878. 
Xethoxyisorosindone     (Fischer     and 

Hepp),  a.,  i,  171. 
o-Xethoxysnlphandnebenxoio    aeid 

(Bromwell),  a.,  i,  564;  (Walker), 

A.,  i,  569. 
Xefhoxysnlphaminetolnie  aeid,  and  its 

salts    (Shober    and    Kiefer),     A., 

i,  480. 
o-Xefhoxytolnene,   from  o-diazotoluene 

sulphate  (Bromwell),  A.,  i,  564. 
p-Xethoxytoluene,  behaviour  of,  towards 

dilute  nitric  acid  (Chamberlain),  A., 

i,  568. 
o-Xethoxytolnenesnlphonio     aeid,    so- 
dium,   potassium,    calcium,    barium, 

magnesium,   zinc,  lead,    and    copper 

salts,    chloride,    and   amide   (Brom- 
well), A.,  i,  564. 
2'-Xethoxy.l' :  B' :  8'-trimefhy]indoline 

and  its  salts,  methiodide  and  metho- 

hydroxide  (Piccinini),  A.,  i,  572. 
8-Xethoxyvalerie  acid,  a-cyano-,  ethylic 

salt  of  (Granger),  A.,  i,  487. 
4-Xetho^-m-zylcne-6-inlphonie     add. 

its  amide   and   salts    (Shobbr   ana 

Kiefer),  A.,  i,  480. 
Xefhylacetaldoxime,  and  its  hydrolysis 

(DuNSTAN  and  Gouldino),  T.,  577 ; 

P.,  1897,  77. 
Xethylaoetoaoetio    aeid,    ethylic    salt 

JBofiSEKEN),  A.,  i,  15. 
iio-,  ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic 
chlorofumarate    on    (Ruhemann), 
T.,  825 ;  P.,  1897,  52. 
Xefhylaoetophenoxime,    hydriodide  of, 
and   its   hydrolysis    (Dunbtan    and 
Gouldino),  T.,  579. 
a-Xefhyl-iS-aoetopropionio   aeid 

(Spranklinq),  T.,  1168. 
Xetiiylaeetoxime,  periodide  of,  and  its 
hydrolysis  (Dunbtan  and  Gouldino), 
T.,  678;  P.,  1897,  77. 
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Mefhvlaorylie  aeid.  See  under  Butenoic 
aoids. 

a-MethyUdipie  aeid  {penianedicarbaxylic 
acid)  (MoNTSMABTiNi),  A.,  i,  20. 

/S-MethyUdipio  aeid.  roethylic,  ethylic, 
propylic,  Mopropylic,  and  wobntylic 
salts,  rotatonr  power  and  disjpersion  of 
(GuYX  and  uslikiak),  A.,  ii,  199. 

Mefhylal,molecularrefraction  of(BRi7HL), 
A.,  ii,  198. 

Methylallylaminef  and  its  nitroso-com- 
pound  and  platinochloride  (Pabthsil 
and  YON  Bboich),  A.,  i,  268. 

MethylaUylnitramine,  action  of  potash, 
of  silver  oxide,  of  potassium  perman- 
^nate,  of  bromine,  and  of  allylic 
iodide  or  bromide  on,  and  an  isomeride 
of  (Uhboboyb  and  Fbanohimont), 
A.,  i,  7,  8. 

Methylamiiie,  action  of  allylio  bromide 
on  (Pabthbil  and  yon  Bboioh), 
A.,  i,  268. 
hydrochloride,  hydriodide,  and  platino- 
chloride (DUNBTAN  and  Gk>ULDIMO), 
T.,  676,  678. 
lithium  chloride  compounds  (Bonne- 

Foi),  A.,  ii,  871. 
methylthiourate  (Fibohbb),  A.,  i,  268. 
hydrosulphide  (Deli^pinb),  A.,  i,  456. 

MothylamineB,  separation  of  (Dbl^pine), 
A.,i,  586. 

MethyUminoearbonylaiobenieiie  (Deo- 
nkb  and  von  Peghmann),  A.,  i,  265. 

Xefhyl-S-aminoethyl-S-pontolide  (Tie- 
mann),  a.,  i,  84. 

Xethylaminohei^l  ketone,  its  hydro- 
chloride and  picrate,  and  the  action  of 
mercuric  chloride,  of  iK>tassium 
cyanate,  and  potassium  thiocyanate 
on  it  (Behb-Bregowski),  A.,  i,  459. 

8-Methyl-8-aininopropandiol-l :  8.  See 
wo-Butylglycolamine. 

Xethylaminothiotriaiole  (Fbeund  and 
SoHWABZ),  A.,  i,  125. 

a/9-  and  iSa-Mefhylamyliminaiolei  and 
their  salts  (Behb-Bbboowski),  A., 
i,  459. 

afi'  and  iSa-Xethyliffoamyliminaioles  and 
theiranrochlorides  and  platinochlorides 
(Behb-Bbegowski),  a.,  i,  459. 

Xefhylamyliminaiolone  and  Xethyluo- 
amyliminaiolone  (Behb-Bbegow- 
ski), A.,  i,  459. 

a$-  and  /Sa-Xethyl-amyl-  and  -uoamyl- 
iminaiolyl  mereaptans  and  their 
oxidation  (Behb-Bbeoowbki),  A., 
i,  459. 

a-Xethyl-7-aiiilinoorotonolactam 
(Ansch&tz    and    Metebfeld),    A., 
i,  867. 

Hefhylanilinomalainanil,  chloro-  (An- 
acRtTZ  and  Beayib),  A.,  i,  365. 


Xefhylanthranilie  aeid  (o-fnMylaminO' 

bermie  acid),  and  its  acetyl,  benzoyl, 

and  nitroao-derivatiYes  (Fobtmann), 

A.,  i,  801. 
Xethylaipaitie  aeid,  ethylie  hydrogen 

salt  (Piutti  and  Giubtiniani),  A., 

i,  24. 
Xethylbenzhydrozimebatyrie    aeid 

(Webneb  and  Falok)),  A.,  i.  10. 
XethylbenioguaiaeoL      See     Benzoyl- 

veratrole. 
Methylbenaoquiiionea.     See   Tolu- 

quinones. 
XefhyUtbromoiHropylaiiimoniiiiii 

bromide  and  its  platinochloride  and 

aurochloride    (Pabtheil     and    yon 

BBOicn),  A.,  i,  268. 
Xethylbutallylearbinol.    See  Hexenylic 

alcohoL 
a-Xethylbata&e-aoai-triearboxylie  aeid 

(j9entandriearboxylic    acid)    and     its 

ethylie    salt    (Montbhabtini),    A., 

i,  21. 
a-Xefhyl-S-buta&onal.   See  ifo-Butyryl- 

formaldehyde. 
Methyl  isobutenyl  ketone.    See  Mesityl 

oxide. 
Methylbntineneearboxylie  aeide.     See 

Hexinoic  acids. 
Methylbntylamine,  refractive  power  and 

dispersion  of  (Bb&hl),  A.,  ii,  198,  297. 
Methyl  ifobnt^l  diketone,  phenylhydr- 

azone and  oxime of  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  553. 
Methylbutyleneearboxylie  aeida.      See 

Hexenoic  acids. 
(M-Methylbutylhydraiine,    refractive 

power  and  diroersion  of  (BBtJHL),  A., 

ii,  198,  297. 
Metiiyl-butyl-  and  isobntyl-nitnunines, 

refractive  powers  and  dispersions  of 

(BBtHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
a-Methylbutyrie  aeid.  See  Methylethyl- 

acetic  acid  under  Valeric  acid. 
Methyl -i^-bntyroeonmarie  aeid  (Mointsir 

and  Chauvst),  A.,  i,  404. 
a-Methylbntyrolaeetoneearboxylie  aeid, 

barium  and  calcium  salts  of  (Mas- 

BUBO),  A.,  i,  141. 
MethTleamphorimine.      hydrochloride, 

hydriodide,^      metfaiodide,      platino- 
chloride, picrate,  chromate,  merouri* 

chloride,   perbromide  (Fobstbb),  T., 

198  ;  P.,  1897,  21. 
Methylearbamie  aeid,  nitroao-,  behavioor 

of  ethylie   salt   of,  towaids  a-   and 

/9-naphthol  (Bambbboeb),  A.,  i,  242. 
Methylearbamide  fh>m  me&ylcarbimide 
(Dboneb  and  yon  Pechmann),  A., 
i,  265. 

action  of  tannin  on  (Coninck),  A., 
i,  570. 
Methyloarpaine  (yan  Rijn),  A.,  i,  647 
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l-M«fhylMt6ehol,  2 : 5 : 6-lricliloro- 
(ZiNOKB,  BsROMANN  and 

F&AMCKS),  A.,  i,  607. 

4:6: 6-<richloro-,  and  its  acetyl  deri- 
▼atiye  (Zincke  and  Prekntzbll), 
A.,  i,  610. 
MethylehaTiool  from  oil  of  basil,  and  its 

oxidation  (Bebtram  and  Walbaum), 

A.,  i,  626. 
Metli^leinolioleaponio  acid,  dietfaylic  salt 

of,    and    its    salts    (Skraup),    A., 

i,100. 
Xothyl-o-ooiimaraldeliyde     (O'met?ioxy- 

einnainaldehyde),  from  oil  of  cinnamon 

(DUTK),  A.,  i,  868. 
o-,m-,  and  j»-MetiiylooiimaronM  and  their 

picrates  (Stobbmeb  and  Sohmidt),  A., 

i,  627. 
XetliyleytifiiM  and  its  salts  and  bromo- 

deriTatiye  (Lammebb),  A.,  i,  646. 
Xethyldeoxybenioin,    action   of  phos- 

phoros      pentachloride      on      (SuD- 

BOBOUOH),  T.,  218  ;  P.,  1897,  20. 
l^Xethyldeoxybeuoin-o-oarbozylio  aeld 

(Harper),  A.,  i,  106. 
XethyidiaUyUmino,    hydrobromide   of 

(Paetheil  and  ton    Broioh),    A., 

i,  263. 
Xethyldihydroeogonidine,  etliylic  salts 

of  (WILLSTATTBR),  A.,  1,  885. 

S'-XafhyldilLydroqiiinoline  (Ahrbks), 
A.,  i,  870. 

m-XethyldihydroretorcinoL  See  8 : 6-Di- 
hydroxy*  l-methylcyc^hexadiene. 

Xethyldi]i3rdroxypropyl]iitramiBe  di- 
benzoate  (llMBaBOYE  and  Franchi- 
mont),  a.,  i,  7. 

l-Methyl-8 : 8-diketo<^<;2ohexene  hydr- 
ate. 1:2:2:8: 4-p0ntochloro-  (Zinoke 
ana  Premntzell),  A.,  i,  509. 

l-Xethyl-8 : 4-diketocyc2oh6xene  hydr- 
ate, 1:2:2:6:6- or  2:2:6 :6:6-pe7Ua- 
ohloro-  (ZiNOKB,  Beromann  and 
Franokb),  a.,  i,  607. 

S-Xethyl-S-dimethylpropanoieaeld.  See 
Hexoio  acids. 

Xethyl  dinitroethyl  ketone  (Ponzio), 
A.,  i,  568. 

6-Methyl-8-diozimidoethyl-4-wooxaio- 
Umozime  (SoHOLLand  Baumann),  A., 
i,  492. 

Xethyldiyinyl.    See  Pentinene. 

XethyUneaoetoacetie  acid,  amino-, 
ethylic  salt,  and  its  benzoyl  and 
acetyl  derivatires,  carbamide  and 
anilide  (Claiben),  A.,  i,  698. 
methylio  salt,  and  it«f  anilide  and 
paratolnidide  (Claisen),  A., 
1,  698. 

Xethyleneaeetylaeetene,  amino-,  and  its 
acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriyatiyes  and 
carbamide  (Claiben),  A.,  i,  696. 


XethyUnebisaatipyriiie,  identity  of  with 

formopyrine  (Pellizzari),  A.,  i,  206. 
Xethylenebisdihydroretoroinol,     anhy- 
dride of  (VoRLANDER  and  Kalkow), 

A.,  i,  613. 
Xethylenebisdimethyldihydroresoroinol 

(VoRLANDER  and  Erio),  a.,  i,  276. 
Xethylene-blnei  combiuation  of,  with 

bromine  (Vaubel),  A.,  i,  108. 
Xethylene-blue  dyes,  oxidation  of  lenco- 

compoonds   of   (Green),    P.,    1896, 

227. 
Xethylenecarbamide     (Tollens),     A., 

i,  188. 
Xethylene  catechol  ether  (Moitreu),  A., 

i,  836. 
Xethylenedi-o-benioiosalphinide 

(EoKENROTH    and    Koerppen),    a., 

i,  479. 
Xethylenediethozide   (DEL]ftpiNB),  A., 

i,  894. 
Xethylenediphenylaeetamide  (Biedel), 

A.,  i,  220. 
Xethylenemalonie  aeld.    See  Ethylene- 

oa-dicarboxylic  acid. 
Xethylenephthalimidylacetio  acid  and 

its  salts  (Gabriele  and  Giebe),  A., 

i,  69. 
I'-Xethylenephthalo-beniyllmidine  and 

-methimidine  (Gabriel  and  Giebe), 

A.,  i,  69. 
Xethylethylamine  salts,  electrolytic  con- 

ductiyity  of  methylic  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  (Zblinsky  and  Krapiwin), 

A.,  ii,  6. 
Xethylethylaminoaeetal,  and  its  aoro- 

chloride  and  picrate  (Stoermer  and 

Prall),  a.,  i,  458. 
Xethylethyloarbinoarhinol.  See  Amylic 

alcohols. 
XethTlethylfnraian,    refractiye    power 

and  dispersion  of  (Br&hl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
/9-Xethyl-a-ethylglatario  acid  {hexane- 

diearboxylic   acid)  (Montbmartini), 

A.,  i,  21. 
Xethylethylketailne,  refractiye  power 

and  dispersion  of  (BRt^HL),  A. ,  ii,  297. 
Xethyl  ethyl  ketone,  electrolytic  con- 
ductiyityof  salts  dissolyed  in  (Dutoit 
and  Aston),  A.,  ii,  647. 

phenylhydrazone,    semicarbazide    and 
thiosemicarbazide     (Arnold),     A., 
i,  409. 
Xethylethylnitramine»  refractiye  power 

and  dispersion  of  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
5 : 4-Xethylethylt80oxaiolone    and    its 

salts  (Uhlenhuth),  A.,  i,  446. 
Xethylethylparabanio  aoid»  from  action 

of   nitric  acid    on   ethyltheobromino 

(yan  dbr  Slooten),  a.,  i,  882. 
Xethylethy  IpiperylhydraiiBe(AHB  ens), 

A.,  i,  869. 
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Methylformaldoxime,  hydriodide  of,  and 
the  action  of  heat  on  an  aqueooB  solu- 
tion of  it  (DuNSTAN  and  Goulding), 
T.,  576  ;  P.,  1897,  76. 

Methylfnrforaldehyde  phloroglacide,and 
its  benzoyl  derivative  (VoTodsK),  A., 
i,  405. 

Xethylglntaoonallylimide.  See  6-Hydr- 
oxy-1  -ally  1- a'  *-aihydropyridone. 

Methylglataoonamide.  See  6Hydroxy- 
4-methyl- A'  ••-dihydropyridone. 

Methylglataconethylimide.  See6-Hydr- 
oxy-1 -ethyl- A^  -'-dihydropyridone. 

Xethylglntaeonmethylimide.      See    6- 
Hy  droxy-l-methyl-A'  '^-dihydiopyri- 
done. 

MethTlglyoxalidine,  refractive  power 
and  dispersion  of,  insulation  (Bruhl), 
A.,  ii,  297. 

Xethylgaanidine,  preparation  of,  from 
urine  (Oelofp),  A.,  J,  456. 

e-Mefhylhepta-l :  S-diene.  See  Octi- 
nenes. 

d-Methylheptan  8 :  Sdione.  See  w-Di- 
methyllevulinic  methyl  ketone. 

B-Methylheptaxie.    See  Octanes. 

Xethylheptenone,  from  palmarosa  oil 
(GiLDEMEisTEB  and  Stephan),  a., 
i,  81. 

Methyl  heptylene  ketone,  semicarb- 
azone,  benzylidene  derivative  (Wal- 
lach),  a.,  i,  246. 

Xefhylheptylene.    See  Octylenes. 

XethylcycZohexane  {methylhexamethyl- 
cne,  hexiihydrotolttene),  conversion  of, 
into  dimethylcycZopentane  (Zelin- 
sky),  a.,  1,  462. 
and  its  5-chIoro-,  6-bromo-,  and  5- 
iodo-derivatives  (KKOEVENAOEL^nd 
T^BBEN),  A.,  i,  608. 

Xethylcye^liexanol-8,  cIb-  and  trans- 
mooifications  of,  and  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tive and  phenylurethane  (Enobven- 
AOEL  and  Tubben),  A.,  i,  607. 

Methyl(^(;Zohexanone-2  {methylkelo- 
?iesDamethylena),  semicarbazouo  of 
(Zeliksey),  a.,  i,  462. 

Xethyleyc2ohexanone-8  (Einhorn  and 
Ehuet),  a.,  i,  345  ;  (Enoevenaoel 
and  Tubben),  A.,  i,  608. 
semicarbazone  of  (Einhobn  and  £h- 
bet),  a.,  i,  845  ;  (Zelinsky),  A., 
i,  462. 

Xethykye2ohexaiione-4»  and  its  semi- 
carbazone (EiNUORN  and  Ebrbt),  A., 
i,  845  ;  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  462. 

XethTlhexanonesemioxamaione  (Eerp 
and  Under),  A.,  i,  271. 

2-Xethylhexan-8-onoio  acid.  See  Di- 
methyllevulinic  acid. 

Xethylhexahydrofluorene  ( Wallace), 
A.,  i,  160. 


MethTlcye^okexene     (ie6rahydroioluene\ 
ana  its  dibromide  (Enoevenaoel  and 
TIJBBEN),  A.,  i,  608. 
l-Xethyleyc2ohexene-2 :  S-diearlMxylio 
Aeid{meihylt6trahydroterephihalie  add) 
and  its  methylic  salt  (Bentlsy  and 
Perkin),  T.,  178  ;   P.,  1896,  79. 
MethylcycZohexeneci/c^hexanone  and  its 

oxime  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  160. 
MethylcycZohexenone,  from  uo-pulegone 

(Tibmann  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  198. 
l-Methyl(^c^hexenoae-8,  two  modifica- 
tions of  (Enoeyenaqel  and   ScHii- 
RENBERO),  A.,  i,  606. 
1  -Methyl- A^-cye/ohezen-8-o]ie-4-oarb- 
oxylic  acid,    ethylic  salt    (Callkn- 
baoh),  a.,  i,  271. 
Methyl  hexyl  ketone,  action  of  ethylic 

acetate  on  (Kramers),  A.,  i,  589. 
Mefhylhydantoin,  action  of  hydrobromic 
acid  on  (Andreasch),  A.,  i,  328. 
nitro-,    action   of    baryta  water    on 
(Franchimont  and  tan  Erf),  A., 
i,  6. 
Methyll^drasine,  condensation  of,  with 
methylthiocarbimide  ( MAECKWALDand 
Sedlaczek),  a.,  i,  231. 
Methylhydrotropidine     {dimethyl-A*- 
tetrahydrobenzylamiTie)   and    its  salts 
(Willstatter),  a.,  i,  384. 
Methylh^drotropidinemefhylammojiinm 
hydroxide  (Willstatter),  A.,  i,  384. 
MethylhydroxyethyUmine  (Fbeund  and 

GoBEL),  A.,  i,  496. 
l-Methyl-2-hydroxyethylpiperidiiM  and 
its  salts  (Lipp),  A.,  i,  230. 
question  as  to  isomeric  forms  of  (LiPP), 
A.,  i,  229 ;  ( Laden BURo),  A.,  i,  487. 
l-M6thyl-2-hydroxyethyl-A*-tetra^ 
hydropyridine  and  its  salts  (Lipp), 
A.,i,  229. 
/9-Methylhydroxylami]ie,action  of  hydro- 
chloric   acid    on    (Kjellin),    A., 
i,  614. 
from  formal dozime  methiodide  (Dur- 
st an  and  GouLDiNo),  T.,  677. 
S-Methyl-S-hydroxylaminopre^aiidiol- 
1:8.    See  Hydrozylaminodibydioxy- 
uobutane. 
MefhyUo  alcohol,  dielectric  constant  of 
aqueous  (Drude),  A.,  ii,  438. 
electrolytic  conductivity  of  eolntiona 

of  salts  in  (Cattanbo),  A.,  ii,  687. 
heat  of  evaporation  of  (Marshall), 

A.,  ii,  244. 
action  of  magnesium  on  (Szakvasy), 

A.,  i,  809. 
action    of    magnesium     nitride     on 

(SZARVABY),  A.,  i,  211. 
influence  of,  on  the  rate  of  formation  of 
carbamide  (Walkbb  and  Kat),  T., 
606  ;  P.,  1897,  96.      , 
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MathyUe  aloohol,  growth  of  bacteria  in 
(fioKORNY),  A.,  ii,  879. 

detection  of  (Mbbck),  A.,  ii,  164. 
Methylic   bromallylic    ether    and   the 
action  of  bromine  and  of  potash  on 
(Lbsfieau),  a.,  i,  209. 

ether,  action  of  phosphonium  iodide 
on  (Fibshan),  a.,  i,  895. 

iodide,  heat  of  evaporation  of  (Mar- 
shall), A.,  ii,  244. 
viBcosity  of  mixtures  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide with  (THORPBand  Rodobr), 
T.,  867  ;  P.,  1897,  60. 
Methylimidothiooarboiiic  aoid, 

dimethylic    salt    and   hydriodide   of 

(DblI&pine),  a.,  i,  457. 
8-Methylindole,  formation  of  (Rbissbrt), 

A.,  i,  419. 
S'-Kethylindole,  action  of  ethylic  iodide 

and  ethylie  alcohol  on(CiAMiciAKand 

PicoiNiNi),  A.,  i,  102. 
8-Methvlindole-2'-earboxylie  aeid  (Rbis- 

8BBT),  A.,  i,  419. 
Xethylketohexamethylene.  See  Methyl- 

eyelohex&none. 
Xefhylketopentamethylene.  SeeMethyl- 

c^topentanone. 
/9-Xethyllevalinio   acid,   ethylic    salt, 

nitrile   of,    hydrolysis    of   (Monte- 
martini),  A.,  i,  20. 
"XethyMoretine.''      See    1-Hydrozy- 

8-meuiylquinoline-4-sulphonic  acid,  2- 

iodo. 
Xethylmalamie   aeid    and    its   imide 

(PiUTTI  and  QiusTiNiANi),  A.,  i,  24. 
Xethylmalonie  acid  (isomccinie  add), 

ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  "y-chloro- 

bntyrate   on    (Montemartini),    A., 

i,  20. 
a-Xethylmannoside,  physical  constants 

of  (tan  Ekbnstbin),  a.,  i,  4. 
Xethylnuumofides,  d-^  2-,  and  racemic 
(fisoHBR  and  BEEN8CH),  A.,  i,  178. 

melting     points    and    racemism    of 
(KiPPiNO  and  Pope),  T.,  997. 
/SiS-Xethyl-M-mercaptotliiaioline 

(Gabriel  and  yon  Hirsch),  A. ,  i,  186. 
n-XethylmereaptotriAiole.      See 

1  -Methyltriazole-  5-  thiol. 
H-Kethyl-S-metheneheptane-B-oiie.    See 

Tanacetoketone. 
H-Xetliyl-S-methvlollMptui-S-one-S-ol, 

from  tanacetoketone  (Tibmann   and 

Srhiilbr),  a.,  i,  248. 
Xathylmorphimetldne  (Vonoerichten), 
A.,  i,  808. 

bromo-,  properties  of  (Vonobriohten), 
A.,  i,  644. 
Xethyl-^-morphine,  the  preparation  and 

properties  of,  its  salts  and  acetyl  and 

benzoyl  deriyatives  (Vonobrichten), 

A.,  i,  260. 


Xefhylnaphthaphenaioninm    salts 
(Fischer  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  257. 
S-Xethylisoniootinic  acid,  6-chlorp-,  and 
its  salts  (Abton  and  Collie),  T.,  656 ; 
P.,  1897,  89. 
Methylnitramine,  refractiye  power  and 
dispersion  of  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
action    of  heat    on,    and   action    of 
methylic  iodide,  or  allylic  bromide, 
or  iodide  on  the  silver  derivative  of 
(Franohimont    and    Uhbgroye), 
A.,  i,  8. 
and  its  methyl  ether,  from  nitrocarb- 
amide  and  diazomethane  (Dboner 
and  VON  Pechmann),  A.,  i,  264. 
S'  and  eu-Xefhylnitrooarbainidef   and 
their  metallic  derivatives  (Degner  and 
VON  Pechmann),  A.,  i,  265. 
Xefhylnltrocarbamie  aeid,  ethylic  salt, 
refractive    power   and    di8i>er8ion    of 
(BrOhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
Xethyl-o-nitrophenylurethane,  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  (S  wartz), 
A.,  i,  411. 
n^Xethylnoropianio  acid,  ethylic  salt  of 

(Libbermann),  a.,  i,  284. 
if'-Xathylnoropianio    acid,  ethylic   and 
methylic  salts  of  (Libbermann),  A., 
i,  284. 
8 : 6-Xethyl-8-oetanonio  aoid,  methylic 
salt,  rotatory  power  and  disprsion  of 
(GuTEand  Melikian),  A.,  li,  199. 
8-Xefhylol-2-aminopropandiol-l :  8.  See 

Trihydroxy^^.  -butylamine. 
8-  Xethylol  2-hydroxylaininopropane- 
diol-l:8.      See    Hydroxylaminotri- 
hydroxy^^  -butane. 
Xetityl-orange,    velocity   of  formation 
(Goldbchmidt    and    Mbrz),    A., 
i,278. 
value  of,  as  an  indicator  (EiJSTER),  A  , 
ii,  74. 
Xtthylisoozaiolone,     phenylhvdrazone, 
o-anisylhydrazone,  o-    and  p-tolyl- 
hydrazones,    a-     and  /9-naphthyl- 
hydrazones,  and  77-hydroxyphenyl- 
hydracone      of      (Rinman),      A., 
J,  444. 
its    potassium,    methyl     and     ethyl 
derivatives    and    compounds    with 
amines  (Uhlbnhuth),  A.,  i,  444. 
condensation  of,  with  aldehydes  and 
ketone  (Schiff    and    Betti),   A., 
i,  498. 
5-Xethyluooxaiolone,  chloro-  (Rinman), 

A.,  i,  444. 
6-Xethyl-8-ozimido6fhyl-4-isoozaioloxi- 
oxime  (Scholl  ;   Soholl  and    Bau- 
mann),  a.,  i,  492. 
Xethyloxindole  (Brunner),  A.,  i,  100. 
Xefhylozytriaiine,  imino-  and  its  salts 
(Ostrooovigh),  a.,  i,  801. 
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Methylparaeonie  aeid,  dichloiO',  and  the 
action    of   barium    hydroxide    on 
(Mybrs).  T.,  «14  ;  P.,  1897,  100. 
trichloTO;   action  of  acetic  acid  and 
zinc  dnst  on  (Mtbbs),  T.  614 ;  P., 
1697,  100. 
Mefhylpentadeeylarethane       (methylic 
n-pentadeeylearbamate)  and  its  hydro- 
lysis (Jeffkeyh),  a.,  i,  815. 
Methyl<^eZapenta&e  {methylpentamethyl' 
ene),  formation  of,  from  iodoc^clo- 
hezane  on  reduction  with  hydriodic 
acid  (Zelinskt),  A.,  i,  287. 
alleged  identity  of  hexahydrobenzene 
with  (Markownikoff),  A.,  i,  401. 
Methylc^eZopentanone-S    {methylketo- 
petUamethylene),  fromiS-methyladipic 
acid  (Markownikoff),  A.,  i,  401. 
aemicarbazone    of    (Zelinskt),    A., 
i,  462. 
Methyley<;Zopentenemet]iylcyc2op«n- 
tanone  and  its  oxime  (  Wallach),  A., 
1,16. 
Methylq^cZopentenone,  peTi^ochloro-,  a- 
and    iS-modifications    of,    and    salts 
(ZiNCKE  and  Prbkntzell),  A.,  i,  610. 
Xethylcyc^entenone-S,  perUachloTO', 
a-  and    iS-modifications  of   (Zincks, 
Bebqmann     and     Fbanoke)i      A., 
i,  508. 
2'-MethylpheiiO]norpholine  {2'-meihyldi- 
hyarophenO'P'Ozazine),  its  salts,  carb- 
amide,  thiocarbamide,   phenylcarb- 
amide,     and    phenyl  thiocarbamide 
and    nitrosamine    (Stoebmer    and 
Bbookbrof),  a.,  i,  473. 
amino-,  and  a  compoand  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phenylio  cyanate  on 
(Stobbmeb  and  Brookbbof),  A., 
i,  478. 
nitro-,  and  its  nitrosamine  (Stobbmeb 
and  Brockebof),  A.,  i,  478. 
a-Mefhylpheno-p-oxaiine  and  its  platino* 
chlonde  (Stobbmeb  and  Bbockebof), 
A.,  i,  478. 
Methylphenosafranine  and  its  salts  and 
monacetyl    derivatire  (Fischer  and 
Hepp),  a.,  i,  258. 
1^-MethylphenTlpymTioaeid.  Seep-Tolyl- 

pyruvic  acid. 
Xethylisoplitiuaie  Mid  [Me :  (COOH),= 
1:2: 4],  preparation  of,  and  its  methylic 
salt  (Bbntlet  and  Pebkin),  T.,  175, 
P.,  1896,  79. 
XefhTlphthalide,  m-amino-,  tetrachloTo-, 

and  m-nitro-  (Giebe),  A.,  i,  68. 
I'-MethvlphtlialimidinoAoetie  acid  and 
its  sifyer  salt  (Gabriel  and  Giebe), 
A.,  i,  59. 
Xethylphthalophosphonio  aoid  and  its 
silver  salt  (Miohabus,  Rothe  and 
Uster),  a.,  i,  151. 


Xethylifophthalophosphonio   aeid   and 

its     silver     salt     (Miohaelib     and 

Hbokbr),  a.,  i,  168. 
Xefhylphysciol  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  681. 
4-MethTlpiooliiiio  aeid,  2-chloro-,   and 

its  salts  (Aston  and  Collie),  T.  ,  665 ; 

P.,  1897,  89. 
a-,  $-,  and  7-Xethylpiiiialie  aeid  and 

their  salts  and  anilides  (Einhobn  and 

Ehret),  a.,  i,  345. 
l-MefhTlpipeoolylalkine.  Seel-methyl- 

2-hydroxyethylpiperidine. 
Xethylpiperylhydraiine   and  its  salts 

and  benzoyl  derivative  (Ahbemb),  A., 

i,  869. 
Xethyl<^(r2apropane-8-earbozylie  aeid 

(Mabburo),  a.,  i,  141. 
Met]iyl<^(^ropane-8 : 2-diearlN>xylie 

aeid  (methylvinaconic,  methyUrimMyt' 

enedicarbaeylie  cund),  and  its  salts  and 

brom-additive    product    (Marbvbg), 

A.,  i,  141. 
a-Methylisopropylaeetio  aeid.  SeeHezoic 

acids. 
Methylpropylaeetylene.  See  Hexinenes. 
Methylpropylaminoaeetal,  and  its  anro- 

chlonde,   platinochloride,   and  meth- 

iodide  (Stobrmbr  and  Pball),  A., 

i,  458. 
2'-MethTl-8'-iK>propylMoearbottyril  and 

its   4  -cyano-derivative  (Lbhmkuhl), 

A.,i,  378. 
Methyl  isopropyl  diketozime  (Povzio), 

A.,  i,  551. 
Methyl-S-isopropylc^c^ohezaiLe.    See 

m- Men  thane. 
Methyl-S-iwpropykyeZoliezaiiol-S.      See 

eis-^m-MenthoL 
Methyl-8-iM)propyleyc2o]iezaiione-6.  See 

«ym-Menthone. 
Xethyl-8-uoprepylcye2ohezene.    See  m- 

Menthene. 
Xethyl-8-i9Qpropykye2ohezenone-6, 

two  oximes  of,  and  its  pheny  Ihydraione 

(Enorvenaobl  and  Scb&bbnbbeo), 

A.,  i,  607. 
MethTl  -4-  isoprepyl  -  A*-  cye^ohezenABe  -  8 

and  its  oxime  (Callbnbach),  A.,  i,272. 
Xefhyl*4-i8opropyl-A'-c2/c2o]iezea-8*oiie- 

4-earbozylie  aeid  and  its  ethylic  salt 

(Callenbacu),  a.,  i,  271. 
Xefhyl  propyl  ketone,  electrolvtie  con- 
ductivity    of     salts      dissolved     in 

(DuToiT  and  Aston),  A.,  ii,  647. 
Methylpropylnitramiae,  2  :  8-<iibromo- 

(Umbgroyb  and  Franchimokt),  A., 

S-Mefhyl-S-iMpropylpyrroliiie  (Tib- 
MANN  and  Skmmlbb),  A.,  i,  247. 

T-Methylpurine,  8-amino-,  8-amino-2:6- 
dioxy-,  and  2:6:8-  cltchloramuio- 
(FisoHEB  and  Jaoobi),  A.,  i,  648. 
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T-Xotb^rlpurine,   8  : 5 : 8-^richloro-,  ac- 
tion of  alkalis  on  (Fischsb),  A., 
i,642. 
reaction  of,  with  ammonia  (Fischer 
and  Jaoobi),  A.,  i,  648. 

6  :8-dioxy-  (Fmohee),  A.,  i,  642. 
9-X«tli7lpiirine,  8:5:  8-^ridiloro-,  and 

2 : 6-(2ichloro-8-oxy-    (Fisohbb),    A., 

i,  642. 
XotiiylpTraniia  nreparation  of,  and  its 
metmodide  (Brandbs  and  Stoehr), 
A.,  i,  280. 

refiBctiye   power   and    dispersion   of 
(Be&hl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
XothylpyridinM.    See  Picolines. 
Xathylp^rridinetrioarboxylie  acid,  from 

oxidation  of  corydic  acid  (Dobbie  and 

Maebden),  T.,  664 ;  P.,  1897,  102. 
XothylpyroxolonMarboxylio       aoid, 

ethylio  salt  (Ruhemann),  A.,  i,  445. 
l-Xetiiylpyrrolidlne  and  its  reduction 

(CiAMioiAN  and  PiociNiNi),  A.,  i,  542. 
H-XethylpyiTolidine,    non-identit^   of, 

with  the  base  from  the  redaction  of 

tropinic  acid  (Ciamioian  andSiLBER), 

A.,  i,  178. 
8-XetiiylpyiTolidine,  action  of  methylic 

iodide  on  (Euler),  A.,  i,  585. 
Methrlqninaldoiiie,  additive  product  of, 

with    benzoic    chloride  (Knore  and 

Babe),  A.,  i,  871. 
S'-Methylqninoline  (quineUdine),  electro- 
lysis of  (Ahrens),  a.,  i,  870. 
4'-Xethylqiiinolin6,  refractive  power  and 

dispersion  of  (BEtaL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
1-,  H-,  and  S-Xethyl^taiJiolinei,     refrac- 
tive powers  and  ^persions  of  (  Br&hl), 

A.,  u.  297. 
1-XethylifoqiiinolinA     and     its     salts 

(POMEEANZ),  A.,  i,  872. 
8-XethylwoqEinoline     and     its     salts 

(POMEEANZ),  A.,  i,  872. 
I'-Xeth^lwoquinoline,  refractive  power 

and  dispersion  of  (BrOhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
2'-X«thylqiiinoli]M-8-earb6xylio  aoid 

(Feaenkel),  a.,  i,  487. 
Xetiiylqiiinonei.    See  Toluquinones. 
n-X^thylroiindone  (Fisobbe  and  Hepp), 

A.,  i,  257. 
XothylrofindiiliiitCFisoEERand  Hepp), 

A.,  i,  687. 
n-XethylrosiiidiiliiM     and     its     salts 

(Fischer  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  257. 
S-X«thylfalieylio  chloride  (Anbch^tz), 

A.,  i,  219. 
Xethylialieylideaeeamphor,    crystallo- 

graphic  properties  of  (BiiNOUiN),  A., 

1, 164. 
o-X«fhylialieyloehlorophosphine 

(Ansch&tz),  a.,  i,  219. 
Xethylsinapie  aoid  and  its  methylic  salt 

(Oadambe),  a.,  i,  861. 


XethylBoopoline  and  its  8alts'(SoHMii>T), 

A.,  i,  886. 
Xethylstilbene,  chloro-,  its  constitution 
and  (^tbromide  (Sudborouoh),  T., 
225;  P.,  1897,20. 

/9-chloro-,  and  its  clibromide  (SuD- 
BORonoH),  T.,  218,  224 ;  P.,  1897, 
20. 
Xethylsueeinio  aeid  {propanediearboxylic 
cicid),  barium  sadt,  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  (Oddo  and  Manuelu), 
A.,  i,  180. 

amyUc  salt,   rotatory  power    of  the 
(Walden),  a.,  ii,  8. 
/9-Xethyltaiirine   (Gabriel    and    yon 

Hirsch),  a.,  i,  186. 
XethTlterephthalie  aeid,  preparation  of, 

and  its  methylic  salt  (Bentlet  and 

Pbekin),  T.,  175 ;  P.,  1896,  79. 
I'-Xethvltetrahydroqninoline.    See 

Kairoline. 
S'-Xethyltotrahydroquinoline 
(Ahrens),  A.,  i,  870. 

preparation  of  (Eibnbr),  A.,  i,  142. 
Xethyltetrahydroterophthalie  acid 

{l'm6thylcyclohexen$'2 : 6-dicarboxylic 

aeid)  and  its  methylic  salt  (Bentlet 

and  Perkin),  T.,  178 ;  P.,  1896,  79. 
M-XethylthiAioline  (Gabriel  and  yon 

Hirsoh),  a.,  i,  120. 
S'-XethyltidobiaBoline,  5-iinino-,  and  its 

methiodide  and   acetyl  and  nitroso- 

derivative  (Freunb  and  Meinecke), 

A.,  i,  122. 
Xethvlthiooarbimido,  condensation   of, 

with  methylhydrazine  (  Marge wald 

and  Sedlaczek),  A.,  i,  281. 
Xethylthioglyeollio    acid    {a-thiolactie 

acid)  (Dixon).  T.,  684  ;  P.,  1897,  8. 
/9-Xethylthiohydantoin,  action  of  brom- 
ine on  (Andeeasch),  A.,  i,  828. 
Xethyl-jT-toluidine,   m-nitro-,   dtnitro-, 

2  : 8 :5-^nitro-,  and  their  nitrosamines 

(Pinnow),  a.,  i,  888. 
l-Xethyltziaiole  and  l-Xethyltriaiole- 

6-thiol  and  their  salts  (Freund  and 

SoHWAEz),  A.,  i,  125. 
S-Xethyltriaiole-5-thiol   (Feeund  and 

Meinecke),  A^  i,  124. 
XethyltrihydroqoinoUne-l-iiilphonio 

methylbetaine  and  its  8-bromo-deriva- 

tive    (Claus    and    Gunthee),    A., 

i,  297. 
l-Xethyltrimethylene-8-oarboxylie  acid 

(1  -methylcyclopropaiu-2'Carb<Keylic 

acid)  and  its  salts  (Maebttro)!   A., 

i,  141. 
l-Xethyltrimethylene-2 :  S-dicarbexylic 

aeid  {l'methylcyc\opropane'2.2'diearb- 

oxylic  acid)  and  its  salts  and  brom- 

additive    product    (Marbxtro),    A., 

i,  141. 
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a-Xethyliwvalerio   Mid.     S«e   Hezoic 

Acids. 
XetliylYinsooiiio  aoid.    See  1 -Methyl- 

cyc&propane-2i:  2-dicarl)ozylic  acid. 
XethylYinyldiaoetonalkunine.       See 

Hydroxytetramethylpiperidine. 
l-Xethyl-S-yinylpiperidine  and  its  salts 

(Lipp),  A.,  i,  230. 
Xethyl-yiolet,  electrical  convection  of, 
in  solutions  (Picton    and  Linpeb), 
T.,  571. 
Xethylnramil,    action     of     potassium 

cyanate  on  (Fiscbek),  A.,  i,  268. 
7-lCetliyliirio    aoid,     lead     derivative, 
action  of  methylic  iodide  on  (Fiscbbr), 
A.,  i,  268. 
T-Xetliyl-i^-iirie  acid  and  its  conversion 
into  7-methyluric  acid  (Fibchjbk),  A., 
i,  268. 
Xeymaoite  from  Quebec  (Hoffmann), 

A.,  ii,  104. 
Xiargyrite,  artificial  (Sommeblad),  A., 

ii,  500. 
Xioa,  artificial  (Doelteb),  A.,  11,  54, 
829. 
fusion  ("products   of  (Doelteb),  A., 

ii,  829. 
See  also  Biotite,  Muscovite,  kc. 
Xioas,   constitution  of  (Clabke),    A., 

ii,  52. 
Xiorocline,  from  the  Spessart  (Philippi), 

A.,  ii,  58. 
Xiero-organlBmi,  action  of,  on  elastin 

(Zoja),  a.,  ii,  579. 
Xiffration    oonitanti  of  cadmium,  in- 
fluence of  temperature  on  the  (Gob- 
don),  A,,ii,  474. 
Xilarite,  constitution  of  (Clabke),  A., 

ii,  52. 
Xilk,  freezing  point  of  (Winteb),  A., 
ii,  112;  878. 
the  changes  occurring  in  (B^hamp), 

A.,  ii,  113, 188,  223. 
action  of  iodine  solution  on  (LiiPiNOis), 

A.,  i,  584. 
form  in  which  phosphorus  is  present 

in  (Sieofbied),  A.,  ii,  220. 
nature  of  phosphorous  compounds  in 

(Stoklasa),  a.,  ii,  578. 
percentage  of  nucleon  in(WiTTMAACK), 

A.,  ii,  220. 
proteids   of,    and     their    estimation 

(Schlossmann),  A.,  ii,  62. 
proteids  of  cows'  (Stoboh),  A.,  ii,  420. 
human,  estimation  of  lactose  in  (Thi- 

bault).  A.,  ii,  80. 
composition  of  human,  cows'  and 
mares'  (Camebbb  and  S5ldner), 
A.,  ii,  112. 
detection  of  diluted,  condensed  or 
sterilised  milk  with  fresh  (Rich- 
mond and  Bobelet),  A.,  ii,  528. 


Milky  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  (De- 
Niote),  A.,  ii,  81. 
detection  of  soda  and  borax  in  (Bolo- 

min),  a.,  ii,  517. 

examination   of,   by    the    cxyoscopic 

method  (Cablinfakti),  A.,  ii,  528. 

estimation  of  boric  acid  in  (Jorokn- 

sen),  a.,  ii,  283 ;    (Denig^),  A., 

ii,  517. 

estimation  of  casein  in  (DxNicks),  A., 

ii,  531. 
estimation  of  fat  in  (Fbeseniub),  A., 

ii,  166. 
estimation  of  formaldehyde  in  (Leon- 

ABD  and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  288. 
estimation  of  milk-sugar   in    (Rich- 
mond and  Boselby),  A.,  ii,  525. 
estimation    of    added   water  by    the 
freezing  point method(UAMBUBQXB), 
A.,  ii,  889. 
Xilk.    See  also  Amcultuial  Chemiatiy. 
Milk-iugar.    See  Lactose. 
ICimetite  from  Bohemia  (Katzke),  A., 

ii,  267. 
Xineral  oili — 
CanoMian   naphtha,   oonstituenta  of 

(Maekownikoff),  A.,  i,  329. 
ParaiBiL,  estimation  of  (Eibbnlohb), 
A.,  ii,  523. 
estimation  of,  in  brown-coal  tar  and 
petroleum  (Holde),  A.,  ii,  351. 
Petroleum,    American,    butanes   and 
octanes  in  (MABERYand  Hud- 
son), A.,  i,  889. 
separation  of  pentane  and  iao-pen- 
tane  from  ( YouN o  and  Thomas), 
T.,  440  ;  P.,  18W,  68. 
from      Bohemia     (Katzee),      A., 

ii,  267. 
Columbian  and  Or^n,  composition 
of  (MABEBYand  Kittblbeboxb), 
A.,  i,  449. 
constituents  of,  between   150**  and 

220**  (Mabeby),  A.,  i,  449. 
estimation  of  parafiKn  in  (HoldeX 

A.,  ii,  361. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Fibchxr), 
A.,   ii,    616 ;   (Aufbecht),    A., 
ii,  595. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  fpises  pro- 
duced by  combustion  of  (Kusuho), 
A.,  ii,  157. 
Kineral  water.    See  Water,  mineral 
"Xineral     tallow"     from     Vermont 

(Smoot),  a.,  ii,  824. 
Kiiieral      tilioatea,      constitution     of 

(Clabke),  A.,  ii,  50. 
Mineral  Teini  of  the  Gros-Yenediger, 
Austrian    Alps    (Weinsghenk),    A., 
ii,  106. 
Mineralo^ioal  chemiatry,  advances  in 
(Hailbinoton),  a.,  ii,  102. 
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Xiiiarals,      artificial     prodaetion      of 

(DOELTBB),  A.,  ii,  64,  829. 
•   separation  of  (Harrington),  A.,  ii,  102. 
heavy     liquids     for     separation     of 

(Retgkrs),  a.,  ii,  45,  179. 
as  simple  rocks  (Judd),  A.,  ii,  414. 
transparency  of,  for  Z-rays  (Doelter), 
A.,  ii,  46. 
IQjierals,  new.    See — 
Batayite. 
Biamntosmaltine. 
Bliabersite. 
Cosmocnlore. 
Dicksbergite. 
Faggerite. 
Gersbyite. 
Leonite. 

Manganandalosite. 
Maozeliite. 
Metadesmine. 
Moldovite. 
Mankforssite. 
Mnnknidite. 
Pietrioikite. 
Pirasonite. 
Pseadopyrophyllite. 
Ransatite. 
Tilasite. 
Yalleite. 
Wardite. 
Xiipiokel  from  Bohemia  (Katzbr),  A., 
ii,267. 
composition  of  (Rammslsbbro),  A., 
ii,  660. 
Miffonrite  from  Montana  (Wsbd  and 

PiRsaoK),  A.,  ii,  216. 
Xolaisat.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xoldovite  from  Moldavia  (Istrati),  A., 

ii,  602. 
Xolecular  eroit  seetioBS  of  mercury, 
hydrogen,    and    carbonic    anhydride 
(Notes  and  Goodwin),  A.,  ii,  208. 
Xoleeular  diameteri,  relation  of,  to  heat 
of  evaporation  and  density  (Barker), 
A.,  ii,  184. 
Xoleeular    refraetten.       See     Photo- 
chemistry. 
Meleeular  weights,  apparatus  for  the 
cryoscopic  determination  of  (Bbok- 
MANN  and  Pfeiffkr),  A.,  ii,  868. 
methods  of  determining  (Beokmank), 

A.,  ii,  S8. 
of   homogeneous   liquids,  determina- 
tion by  means  of  tne  density  of  the 
(Traubr),  a.,  ii,  206. 
of    substances    in     solid    solutions 
(FocK),  A.,  ii,  481. 
XolylMleaum   in  coal   (Jorissen),  A., 
ii,  266. 
state  of  combination  of,  in  iron  and 
steel  (Carkot  and  Goitfal),  A., 
ii,  666. 


Xeta-  and  PTro-thioarsenothiomolyh- 

dates    and    -oxythiomolybdates 

(Wkinland    and     Sommer),    A., 

ii,  656,  657. 
Xolybdenum,  iodide  (Guichard),  A., 

ii,  146. 
Xanganimolybdio  acid  and  its   salts 

(PiiCHARD),  A.,  ii,  498. 
oxide,    estimation    of    copper,    iron, 

silver, &c.,  by  (Purootti),  A.,  ii,  77. 
<2iozide,  volatility  of,  in  hydrochloric 

acid  (Guiohard),  A.,  ii,  496. 
Xolybdic  acid,  detection  of  (Ellram), 
A.,  ii,  622. 

estimation    of,    bv   iodine  (Goooh 
and  Fairbankb),  A.,  ii,  76. 
Xolybdic  anhvdride,  reduction  of,  by 

hydrogen  (GxrioHARD),  A.,  ii,  496. 
Ootomolybdates,  alkali  (Rosenheim), 

A.,  ii,  497. 
Sulphomolybdio  acid,  salts  of  (Rosen 

hetm),  a.,  ii,  497. 
Xelybdenum,  estimation   and   sepani' 

tion  of — 
estimation  of  (Tagoart  and  Smiths 

A.,  ii,  488. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Fried- 

heim),  a.,  ii,  127. 
separation  of  vanadium  from  (Brown 

ING  and  Goodman),  A.,  ii,  234. 
Xonamines,    action    of,    on    dicyano 

diamide  (Ziegelbatter),  A.,  i,  142. 
Xonaiite,  monograph  of  (Nitze),  A. 

ii,  267. 
components  of  (Drossbach),  A. ,  ii,  88. 
Xonaiite  sands,  cerium  and  other  earths 

from  (SoHt^TZBNBEROER  and  Bou- 

douard),  a.,  ii,    817;    (Urbain 

and  BUDIBOHOVSKT),  A.,  ii,  818. 
analysis  of  (Glassr),  A.,  ii,  190. 
Xonoldquito^  from  Alnd,  Sweden  (Sahi«- 

bom),  A.,1,  667. 
Monila  Candida,  fermentation  of  galactose 

.    by  (Bait),  A.,  ii,  428. 

selective   nutrition   of   (Pfeffer), 
A.,  ii,  224. 
Mowtierella     reticulata,     nutrition    of 

(Pfeffer),  A.,  ii,  224. 
Xorphine,  action  of  the  electric  current 

on  (Pommerehne),  A.,  i,  641. 
action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  (Von- 

gerichten),  a.,  i,  260. 
action  of,  on  ferric  chloride  and  potas- 
sium  ferricyanide    (Schaer),    A., 

i,8. 
methohydroxide,  action  of  methylio 

iodide  on,  and  also  its  anhydride 

(Yongeriohten),  a.,  i,  803. 
stearate,  chemical  and  therapeutic  pro- 
perties of  (Zanardi),  A.,  i,  802. 
detection  of  (Hilger  and  Jansen), 

A.,  ii»  486. 
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Xorphine,  estimation  of,  in  ^iom,  &c. 
(Loof),  a.,  ii,  298;  (GTbandyal 
and  Lajottx),  A.,  ii,  891. 

separation  of  codeine  from  (Fouquet), 
A.,  u,  891. 
Xorphinei  bromo-,  and  its  acetyl  deri- 

▼atiye,  properties  of  (Vomosbiohtkn), 

A.,  i,  648. 
^-XorpUne,  distinction  between  methvl- 

^-morphine  and  (Yonqxsiohtkn),  A., 

1,  260. 
Xorpholine,     from    dihydrozydiethyl- 

amine  (Knokk),  A.,  i,  814. 
Xortars,  analysis  of  (Dibdin  and  Gkim- 

wood),  a.,  ii,  125. 
Mortts  tindoriOf  madnrin  from  (Psrkin), 

T.,  186 ;  P.,  18«7,  6. 
Xonldi,     fermentation     produced     by 
(Emmbblixo),  a.,  ii,  228. 

See  also  Agricnltoral  Chemistry. 
Xuein,  in  pomlent  mine,  nature  and 
soorce  of  the  supposed  (LsidiA), 
A.,  ii,  62. 

properties  of  the,  in  sputum  (MtyiiLBR), 
A.,  ii,  62. 
Xueohromio  aoid  anilide  (Libbbbmann), 

A.,  i,  284. 
Xueoehlorie  chloride  (Hill),  A.,  i,  671 ; 

(Hill  and  Dunlap),  A.,  i,  672. 
XneoohlorozinM  anhydride  (Hill  and 

Allbn),  a.,  i,  567. 
Xuoohydrozybromie       aoid       anilide 

(Libbbbmann),  a.,  i,  284. 
Xnoophenozybromie     add,     methylic 

salts,  hvdrozylamine  deriyative  of,  and 

its    ethylic    salt ;    oxime-anhydride 

(Hill  and  Widtsob),  A.,  i,  571. 
Xuoophenozychloiie  aoid,  and  its  ozime, 

methylic   salts   of,    ozime-anhydride 

(Hill  and  Widtsob),  A.,  i,  571. 
Mueor  mueedo,  fermentation  by  (Pastbub 

Lbct.),  T.,  728. 
Mueor  raeemoaw,  the  products  of  fermen- 
tation    with      (Emmbbliko),      A., 

ii,  228. 
Xud  from  the  Kile  (John),  A.,  ii,  108. 
Xultiple  proportions,  deduction  of  the 

law  of  (Wald),  a.,  ii,  811. 
Xnltirotation.    See  Photochemistry. 
Xnnkfbrssito  from  Sweden  (Iqblbtb5m), 

A.,  ii,  267. 
Xnnknidito  from  Sweden  (loBUTBdM), 

A.,  ii,  458. 
Xoiole,  source  of  energy  of  (Chauybau 
and  LaulaniA),  A.,  ii,  880. 

action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  the 
contraction    of    (Wallbb    and 
Sowton),  a.,  ii,  61. 

nature  of  the  fat  in  (Boodanoff),  A., 
u,  151. 

amount  of  nudeon  in  (Mi^llbb),  A., 
ii,219. 


Xnielo,  presence  of  nndeo-proteid  in 
(Pbkblhabino),  a.,  ii,  61. 
fatigued,  nitrog(Ui,  carbon,  and  oxygen 
contents  of  (tfl^obb).  A.,  ii,  878. 
XnsooTlte.  cupriferous,  from  Cos.  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  (O'Rbilly),  A.,  ii,  412. 
constitution  of  (Clabkb),  A.,  ii,  51. 
Xnsoular  work,  in  relation  to  glycogen 
(Sohbncb),  a.,  ii,  152. 
influence  of,  on  metabolism  (Sgent- 
dbb),  a.,  ii,  59 ;  (Dunlop,  Patch, 
Stookmak,    and   Maoaoam),    A., 
ii,  570. 
Xnahrooms,  actionof  ozidisingfennentof, 
on  yarions  compounds  (Boubqublot), 
A.,  ii,  66. 
Xoik  oil,  action  of  stannous  chloride  on 

(Hibsohbohk),  a.,  ii,  286. 
Xuitaxd,   influence  of,    on   absorption 
from   the     intestine     (Sgahzoki; 
Fabnstbikbb),  a.,  ii.  111. 
the  glucosides  of  black    and  white 

(Gadambb),  a.,  i,  254. 
white.    See  also  Agricultural 
Chenustry. 
Xyeolium  ftangi,  ralue  of  asparsgine  at 
a  nutrient    for    (Nakamuba),     A., 
ii.  276. 
Myeoderma  aoOi  (Pastbitb  Lbct.),    T., 

Xyrioetin,  occurrence  o(  in  the  leaTeo 

of  Bh%u  Cotinui  (Pbbkin),  T.,  11S6, 

1197  ;  P.,  18W,  170. 
Xyrioylie  aloohol,  action  of  soda  lime 

on  (Mabib),  a.,  i,  819. 
Myriitiea,  kino  frtnn  rarions  specieo  of 

(ScHABB),  A.,  ii,  278. 
Xyxobalans,    composition  and   dyeing 

properties  of  (Pbbkin),  T.,  1187  ;  P., 

18W,  170. 
XyxobaUas-tumoflim    (Mbbok),    A., 

1,  156. 
Xyronio  aoid,  constitution  of  (Gada- 
mbb), A.,  i,  254. 

potassium  salt  of  ;  non-occutrence  of 
the  add  in  white  mustard(GADAMBB), 
A.,  i,  254. 
XyrozUi,  Xyrozooorin,  XyzozoflBorlit 

Xyxozoly    and    XyxozoroMB    (Gbb- 

makn),  a.,  ii,  185. 
MyroxoUm  Perevrca,  the  constitaenta  of 

the  seeds  of  (Gbbmakn),  A.,  ii,  185. 
KyioxlBft  from  the  Urals  (Frahohxt), 

A.,  ii,  49. 


Vatfja^to,  composition  of (P£iwozhik)» 

Vaphtha,  Caucasian.    See  Minend  Oils. 
Vaphthaootol.      See      4-AcotainidoHi- 
naphthol. 
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VaphtLaflaYone,     and    its    methylene 

ether  (ULLMiLNN),  A.,  i,  482. 
a-  and  /3-VaphthafiirftiraB«   (Hesse), 
A.,  i,  467. 

and    their    picratee   (Stosbicbr  and 
(Gibsbke),  a.,  i,  626. 
/S-KaphthafOrftirancarbozylic     acid 

(Stoermbr    and    Gissbkb),    A.,    i, 

626. 
Vaphthakatoeonmarin,    conyersion    of, 

into  naphthaflayone  (Ullmann),  A., 

i,  482. 
^-Haphthalaiine   (Pinner  and   Salo- 
mon), A.,  i,  689. 
Vaphthalena,  space  formula  for  (Collie), 
T.,  1017. 

absorption  apectmm  of  (Paueb),  A., 
ii,  898. 

specific  heat  of  (Sohlamp),  A.,  ii,  6. 

contraction  during  the  solidification 
of  (Hetdweillek),  a.,  ii,  646. 

▼apour  pressures  and  osmotic  pressures 
of  ethereal  solutions  of  (Notes  and 
Abbot),  A.,  ii,  896. 

behayiour  of,  towards  acidyl  chlorides 
and  aluminium  chloride  (Bousset), 
A.,  i,  76. 

tetrabromide  (Oenbobfv  and  Motee), 
A.,  i,  426. 

compound  of,  with  trinitroresorcinol 
(Gorteb),  a.,  i,  628. 
Vaphthaldne,a-bromo-,  refractiye  powers 
of  mixtures  of  ethyl  ic  alcohol  and 
carbon  bisulphide  with  (Zecohini), 
A.,  ii,  470. 

1 : 4-€?tbromo-,  from  naphthalene  tetra- 
bromide (Orndorff  and  Motee) 
A.,  i,  426. 

1 :  V-dichloTo-,  conyersion  of,  into 
1 : 4'-dichloronaphthalene  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne),  P.,  1897, 164. 

1 : 2'-c2ich]oro-,  from  1:1':  3-dichloro- 
naphthaleneeulphonic  acid  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne),  P.,  1897, 166. 

1:2:  l'-<richloro-,  behaviour  of,  to- 
wards concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  (Armstrong  and  Wynne),  P., 
1887,  166. 

2:8':l'.<richloro-,  and  2:4':2'.M- 
chloro-  (Armstrong  and  Wynne), 
P.,  1887,  168. 

nitro-,  specific  heat  of  (Soelamp),  A., 
ii«  6. 
^-Vaphthalenadiasoio  aoid,    N-methyl 

and  0-methyl  ethers  (Bamberger  and 

Boeckino),  a.,  i,  467. 
a-Kaphthalonediaiophenylsulphone 

(Hantzsoh  and  Singer),  A.,  i,  228. 
a-  and  /3-Haphthalen6«yndiaiOBulphonio 

aeids,  conversion  into  the  correspond- 
ing azonaphthalenes  (Hantsoh   and 

Schmixdbl),  a.,  i,  186. 


Vaphthalena-l :  I'-diearbozylie  aeid, 

barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on  (Oddo  and  Manuelli),  A.,  i,  180. 

Kaphthalene-l' :  8'-disulphonie  aoid, 
2-chloro-,  convention  of  the  chloride  of, 
into  2:8':  I'-trichloronaphthalene 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne),  P.,  1887, 
163. 

Naphthalene- 1 : 4'-disiilphonio  aoid, 
solubility  of  the  sodium  salt  of  (Fried- 
lander  and  Kielbasinski),  A.,  i,  80. 

Naphthalene-4' :  S'-disulphonio  aoid, 
2-chloro-,  conversion  of  chloride  into 
2:4':  2'-trichloronaphthalene     (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne),  P.,  1897, 168.  I 

Naphthalenedisulphoaio  aoids,  diamino- 
(Friedlander  and  Kielbasinski), 
A.,  i,  80. 

8-Naphthalene8iilphonio  aoid,  1 -amino-, 
azo  colouring  matter  from  (Oatter- 
MANN  and  Schulzb),  A.,  i,  196. 
1 :  V'dichloTO-f  potassium  salt,  chloride, 
amide  (Armstrong  and  Wynne), 
P.,  1897,  166. 

S'-Naphthalenesulphonio  aoid,  2:4'-cK- 
chloro-,  barium  and  potassium  salts, 
chloride,  amide  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne),  P.,  1897,  168. 

S'-Naphthalenesulphonio  aoid,  2:l'-<2i- 
chloro-,  and  its  potassium  salt,  chloride, 
and  amide  (Armstrong  and  Wynne), 
P.,  1897, 163. 

4'-Naphthalene8iilphonio  add,  lamino-, 
azo-colouring  matters  from  (Gatter- 
MANN  and  Sohulze),  A  ,  i,  196. 
1 : 4-c2iamino-     (Gattermann     and 
SCHTTLZE),  A.,  i,  195. 

a-Naphthalenesulphonio  aoidi,  effect  of 
heat  on  (Collie),  T.,  1022. 

Nanhthaphenaiine,  hydrochloride  of 
(Hinsbero  and  Garfunkel),  A., 
i,  123. 

Naphthaphenaionium  chloride,  chloro- 
(Fischer  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  637. 

Naphthaphenosafranine  from  isorosiadu- 
line  (Eehrmann  and  Sohaposghni- 
koff).  A.,  i,  491. 

Vaphthapyxogallol.  See  Trihydroxy- 
naphthalene. 

Nanhthaquinol,  /3-amino-,  and  its  hydro- 
cnloride,  diacetyl,  and  triacetyl  deri- 
yatiyes  (Zinoee  and  Noaok),  A., 
i,  366. 

/S-Naphthaquinol-S'-oarbozylio  aoid, 
3 : 4'-€{ibrDmo-,     diacetyl     derivatiye 
(ZiNCKE  and  Franoee),  A.,  i,  76. 

a-Naphthaquinone,  action  of  pyrogaUol 
on  (Blumekfeld  and  Friedlandeb), 
A.,  i,  478. 

/S-Naj^hthaquinone,  combination  of,  with 
j>-mtrophenylhydrazine  (Bamberger), 
A.,  1,  289* 
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a-Haphthaqninone-S'-earboxylio  acid, 
4'-bromo-  (Zincke  and  Fbancke),  A., 
i,  78. 
/3-Haphthaqiiinone-2'-earboz7lie  aoid, 
^ibromo-  (Zincke  and  Fbakcks), 
A.,  i,  58. 
Z :  i'-dibiomo-  and  3 : 4'-cli1orobromo- 
(Zincke  and  Fbancke),  A.,  i,  76. 
/9-HaDlitlia^iiinone-mono-  and  •di-nreine, 
and    their   dinitro-derivatives    (Gbi- 
MALDi),  A.,  i,  575. 
Kaphthaiineearbozylie  aoid,  (fibromo- 

(Zincke  and  Franckb),  A.,  i,  77. 
/S-Kaphthenylbeniyliden^ydraiidinei 
and  its  picrate  (Pinneb  and  Sa.lomon), 
A.,  i,  638. 
/S-Kaphthenylcinnamylideiieliydratiiief 
and  its  picrate  (Pinneb  and  Salomon), 
A.,  1,  688. 
/3-HaplithenyldiiiietliyleiieliydraiidiAe 
(Pinneb  and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  638. 
/3-HaphtheiivUiydraiidiiLe     and     its 
picrate  (Pinneb  and  Salomon),  A., 
1,  638. 
Haphtheurhodole,     a-chloro-     (Zincke 

and  Noaok),  A.,  i,  856. 
a-  and  /3-Haplitlioio  aoidi,  amylic  salts, 
rotatory  power  of  the  (Walden),  A., 
ii,  3. 
a-Kaphthol    action    of    chloracetal   on 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  457. 
action  of   ferment  of  mnshrooms  on 

(Boubquelot),  a.,  ii,  67. 
combination    of,    with    p-nitrodiazo- 

benzene  (Bambeboeb),  A.,  i,  289. 
detection  of  (Leoer),  A.,  ii,  526. 
a-Haphthol,  4-amino-,  acetyl  derivative 
(Witt      and      Dedichen),      A., 
i,  194. 
2bromacetylbTomo-,  acetyl  derivative 
(Ullmann),  a.,  i,  482. 
/^-Haphthol,  euuilibrium  between  picric 
acid  3-napnthol  picrate  and  (Kuei- 
loff),  a.,  ii,  897,  484. 
action   of  ferment  of   mnshrooms  on 

(Boubquelot),  A.,  ii,  67. 
nitration  of  (Armstbono),  P.,  1896, 

230. 
nitration  of  ethers    of  (Paul),  A., 

1,  193. 
crystallography   of    derivatives    of 

(Davis),  P.,  1896,  238. 
detection  of  (Lroeb),  A.,  ii,  526. 
6-Haplithol,  a-amino-,  ethyl  ether,  and 
acetyl  derivative  of  latter  (Paul), 
A.,  1,  193. 
1  :2-di&mino;  triacetyl  derivative  of 

(Nietzki  and  Enafp),  A.,  i,  427. 
1-bromo-,  nitration  of  (Abmstbono), 

P.,  1996,  230. 
8'-bromo-,  sulphonation  of  (Abmstbono 
and  Davis),  P.,  1896,  231. 


/9-Haphtholi  1 :  S'-dtbromo-,  conversion  of, 
into  8'-bTomo-/3-naphthol  (Abm- 
stbono and  Davis),  P.,  1896,  230. 

3'-bromo-l-nitro-  (Abmstbono  and 
Davis),  P.,  1896,  231. 

a-nitro-,  metiiylic  ether  (Paul),  A., 
i,  193. 

<2initro(2initroso-,  potassiom  derivative 
(Nietzki  and  Knapp),  A.,  i,  427. 

^rinitrodtnitroso-,  and  its  potassium 
derivative  and  ethylic  ether  (Nietzki 
and  Enapp),  A.,  i,  426. 

nitroso-,  use  of,  in  inoi^nic  analysis 
(BuBOASs),  A.,  ii,  163. 
/S-Kaphtholaiobaniylaniline  (BuscH  and 

BiBK),  A.,  i,  544. 
/3-Haphthol-o-aiohe&iyl-/3-ph6nodi- 

hydrotriaiine     (Busoh,    Bibk    and 

Lbhmann),  a.,  i,  544. 
/3-Haplitholaioheniyl-phenylJiitrot- 

andne  and  o-tolylnitrosainina  (Busch 

and  Bibk),  A.,  i,  544. 
/S-Haphtholaiobeniylthiotetrahydro- 

quhiaioline  (Busch,  Bibk  and  LzH- 

mann),  a.,  i,  544. 
1:8: 8'-Haphtholdisulphonio    Mid 

(Fbiedlandsb    and    Taussig),    A., 

i,  482. 
a-HaphtKol-8-disiilphonie  acid,  behavionr 

towards  fused  soda  (Paul),  A.,  i,  195. 
^-Haplit]iolftirfaratan|and  its  acetyl-and 

^rinitro-derivatives     (Nietzki     and 

Knapp),  a.,  i,  426. 
1 : 8-Haphtholaalphonio   aoid,    sodium, 

and   zinc   salts   (Fbisdlandxb   and 

Taussig),  A.,  i,  481. 
1 : 4'-Haphtholaulp]ionio  aoid,  zinc  salt, 

2-nitroso-derivative      (FbisdijLndxb 

and  Taussig),  A.,  i,  481. 
8 : 8'-Haphiholf  ulphonic  aoid,  behaviour 

towards  nitrous   acid  (Nietzki  and 

Knapp),  A.,  i,  226. 
a-Haphtholaulphonio  aoidi,  laws  regard- 
ing production  of  colouring  matters 

from    (Gattebmann  and  afoHULZS), 

A.,  i,  195. 
1:8:4:  S'-Hanhtholtrisnlphonie     add, 

barium     salt     (Fbiedlandeb     and 

Taussig),  A.,  i,  482. 
Haphthoylhydraiide  (Pinneb  and  Salo- 
mon), A.,  i,  638. 
HaphtKoyl-/8-naphthylidoaehjdiaiido 

(Pinneb  and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  639. 
/3-Haphthozyaoetal  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  457. 
a-  and  /S-Haphthozyaoetaldehydoi  and 

their  ozimes,  phenylhydrazones,  and 

semicarbazones      (Stoebmsb     and 

(Gieseke),  a.,  i,  526. 
a-  and  /9-Napthozyaootals  (Stokbmbb  and 

Gieseke),  A.,  i,  526. 
/^-Haphthozyaoatonitrile  (STOEBMXKand 

Gieseke),  A.,  1,  526, 
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j^VaphtlorlMetie  aeid,  its  silver  and 

metliylic  salts  and  nitrile  (Blank), 

A.,  i,  76. 
o-KaphthylalWlf  ulphone  dibromide  and 

dichloride  (Tboboxb  and  Hinze),  A., 

i,  850. 
/S-Haphtliylallylsiilphoiia     dichloride 

(Tbobobb  and  Hinze),  A.,  i,  850. 
a-Haphthylamina,     specific     heat     of 
(SoHLAifp),  A.,  ii,  6. 

influence  of  pressure  on  the  melting 
])oint  of  (Dbmxrliao).  A.,  ii,  201. 

action  of  maleic  anhydride  on  (Dunlap 
and  Phelpb),  A.,  i,  461. 

action  of  sodamide  on  (Tithsblet), 
T.,  465 ;  P.,  18«7,  45. 
/S-Haphthylamine,  yellow  compound  ob- 
tained by  action  of  djacetyltar- 
taric  anhydride  on  (Cohen  and 
Habribon),  T.,  1061 ;  P.,  1897, 167. 

8' :  1-bromonitro-,    acetyl     derivative 
(Dayis),  p.,  1896,  232. 

1-nitro-  (Davis),  P.,  1896,  282. 
1 :4-KaphthylamiiiMulphoiiie   aeid 

(Bbetsohnbideb),  a.,  i,  421. 
a-Haphthylamiaeiulphonie  acids,  laws 

regarding    production    of    colouring 

matters    from     (Gatteriiann      and 

SohvIiTZe),  a.,  i,  195. 
4-HaphthyUuiohydroxyphenylosotrl- 

aiola,  /3-amino-  (Thislb  andScHLEUSs- 

NEB),  A.,  i,  879. 
a-HaphtiLTlbnmiopropylsulphone  (Tbob- 
obb and  Hinze),  A,  1,  851. 
a-  and  /S-Kaphthyl  isobutyl  ketones  and 

their  ozimes  and  picrates  (BotrssET), 

A.,  i,  76. 
«-  and  /S-Vaphthylearbainides  and  their 

acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Young 

and  Clabk),  T.,  1200, 1202  ;  P.,  1897, 

199. 
1 : 1'-Vaphthylenedianiine,  behaviour  of, 

towards  ethylic  oxalate  (Metbb  and 

MOlleb),  A.»  i»  857. 
1:8: 8-HaphthylMiedi  amlueiulphonie 

aeid   (Gattsbmank  and  Sohulzs), 

A.,  i,  196. 
Vaphthylenediaminesulphonie      aolds, 

from  1 : 8'-naphthylenediamine  (Fbied- 

LANBEB  and  Kielbabinski),  a.,  i,  80. 
1 :4-  and  1 : 4'- Vaphthylenadiozamio 

adds    and   their   ethylic   salts   and 

amides  (Meteb   and   Mt^LLEB),  A., 

i,  857. 
1 :  S-Haphthylenozamide   (Meteb   and 

MtLLBB),  A.,  i,  857. 
a-  and  /S-Kaphlhyl  ethyl  ketones,  their 

ozimes  and  picrates  (Roxtsset),  A., 

1,75. 
a-  and  /S-Kaphthylhydraiide  hydrochlor- 
ide, action  of  formainide  on  (PeUiIZ- 

ZABi  and  Mabsa),  A.,  i,  206. 

VOL.  LXXll.  ii 


/S-Haphthylhydiaiones  of  sugars  (van 

EokBNBTEiN   and    db    Bbittn),    A., 

i,  41. 
l-Haphthylhydrozylamine,    action    of 

sulphurous     anhydride     on     (Bbbt- 

sghneideb),  a.,  i,  421. 
a-Haphthyliodopropylsulphone    (Tbob- 
obb and  Hinze),  A.,  i,  351. 
/3-Haphthylmaleamie  aeid  (Dunlap  and 

Phblpb),  a.,  i,  461. 
/S-Haphthylmethylamine,  preparation  of 

(von  PechmAnn  and  Heinzb),  A., 

i,  516. 
iS-Kaphthylmethylenephthalide 

(Blank),  A.,  i,  76. 
a-Kaphthyi  methyl  ketone,   its  ozime 

and  picrate  (Roubbbt),  A.,  i,  75. 
B-Haphihyl  methyl  ketone,  its  oxime 

and  picrate  (Rousset),  A.,  i,  75. 
5  rS-ZS-Haphthylmethyltriaiole,  1-acetyl 

.derivative  of  (Pinneb  and  Salomon), 

A.,  i,  688. 
/i-HaphthTloxamic  acid  and  its  ethylic 

salt  and  amide  (Meteb  and  Mi^ller), 

A.,  i,  857. 
a-Haphthylpropyleneozidesnlphone 

(TROEOERand  Hinze),  A.,  i,  851. 
iS-Haphthyl  propyl  ketone,  compound 

with  aluminium  chloride  (Pbrrier), 

A.,  i,  226. 
a-  and  ^-Haphthyl  propyl  ketones,  their 

ozimes   and    picrates  (Roussbt)  A., 

i,  75. 
a-  and  /3-Haphthyl  uopropyl   ketones, 

their  ozimes  and  picrates  (Roussbt), 

A.,  i,  75. 
/i-Haphthylaulphonaeetonamine  (Tboe- 

oer  and  Bolh),  A.,  i,  586. 
a-Kaphthylsulphonaoetone,  ozime 

(Troeoeb  and  Bolm),  A.,  i,  587. 
/i-Haphthylfulphonacetone      and      its 

ozime,  phenylhydnizone,  and  mono- 

and   (^i-bromo-    and    thio-derivatives 

(Tbobobb  and  Bolm),  A.,  i,  536. 
/i-Haphthylsulphonaeetonephenylmer- 

oaptol  (Trobobb  and  Bolm),  A. ,  i,  586. 
/8-Haphthyltetraiole  and  its  salts  and 

methyl  and  ethyl  derivatives  (Pinner 

and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  688. 
/i-Haphthylic  ;^tolylio  ether  (Paal  and 

Dbtbeok),  a.,  1,  852. 
la-  and  l^-Haphthyltriaioles  and  their 

salts  (Peluzzabi  and  Massa),   A., 

i,  206. 
iso-Kareotine,  attempts  to  resolve,  into 
its  optical  components  (Banbow), 
A.,  i,  581. 

ethiodide,     eihochloride,    ethylhydr- 
ozide,  methiodide,  methohydrozide 
of  (Bandow),  a.,  i,  581. 
Vatrolite,  constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.. 

ii,51. 
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Keouilito  from  AfghdnisUn  (Mallet), 

A.,  ii,  409. 
Hephelinite  from  A1d5,  Sweden  (Sahl- 

BOif),  A.,  ii,  567. 
Hephelite  in  a  cryatalline  scliiBt  (Bauer), 

A.,  ii,  608. 
constitution  of  (Clabkb),  A.,  ii,  51. 
artificial  (Doeltbb),  A.,  ii,  829. 
Hepliromin  (Heme),  A.,  i,  681. 
Nrphnyinium  lusUanieum,  constituents 

of  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  681. 
Kerres,  effects  of  acids  and  alkalis  on 
electrotonic  corronts  of  (Walleb),  A., 
ii,  220. 
Henrine,  physiological  action  of  (Mott 

and  Hallibubton),  A.,  ii,  222. 
Viokel.  occurrence  of,  in  common  mine- 
rals (Hartley  and  Ramaoe),  T., 

688  ;  P.,  1897,  11. 
electrical  resistance  of,  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  in  magnetic  fields  (Dewae 

and  Fleiiimo),  A.,  ii,  474. 
fluidity  of  fused  (Gabkibb),  A.,  ii,  496. 
condition  of,  in  iron  and  steel  (Cabkot 

and  Goutal),  A.,  ii,  555. 
action  of  ethylene  on  (Sabatieb  and 

Sendebbns),  a.,  i,  806,  545. 
Kiokel  alloys  with  copper,  freezing  points 

of  (Hetoock  and  Neville),  A., 

ii,  245. 
with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Hetoock 

and  Neville),  T.,  408. 
Hiekel  salts,  highly  oxidised  (Naqendba 

OH.  Nao),  a.,  ii,  41. 
native    arsenides    and    sulphides    of 

(Ramhelsbebo),  a.,  ii,  560. 
carbonyl,  constitution  of  (da  Silva), 

A.,  ii,  206. 
hydroxide,  organic  compounds  which 

prevent  the  precipitation  of  (Rosz- 

kowski),  a.,  ii,  268. 
nitride  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  83. 
dioxidst   barium   salt    of    (Dxtpau), 

A.,  ii,  100. 
phosphides  (Gbanceb),  A.,  U,  458. 
silicotungstate(WTBUBOFF),  A. ,  ii,  1 77. 
sulphate,  refractive  powen  of  solid  and 

dissolved    (Gladstone  and    Hib- 

bebt),  T.,  824. 
ammonium   and   copper    ammonium 

sulphates,  solubility  of  isomorphous 

miztnros  of  (Fook),  A.,  ii,  481. 
and   copper   sulphates,  solubility  of 

isomorphous   mixtures  of  (Fook), 

A.,  ii,  480. 
double  sulphates  of  copper,  cobalt  and 

(Soott),  T.,  566;  P.,  1897,  71. 
sulphide,  effect  of  high  temperatuies 
on  (Mourlot),  a.,  ii,  878. 

diffusion  of,  through  steel  (Camp- 
bell), A.,  ii,  101. 
sulphides  (Chesneau),  A.,  ii,  172. 


Hiekelo-EiAkelie  hydroxide  (Dudley), 
A.,ii,  171. 
Hiokel  cyanide,  compound  of,  with  am- 
monia and    benzene   (Hopmanm  and 
Kuspert),  a.,  i,  546. 
Hiokel,     detection,     sstimAtlon,    and 
separation  of— 
detection   of  cobalt  in    presence   of 

(Cavalli),  a.,  ii,  608. 
nitro6o-/3-naphthol   as  a  reagent   for 

(BuROASs),  A.,  ii,  168. 
estimation  of,   by  blue  molybdenum 

oxide  (Purgotti),  A.,  ii,  77. 
estimation  of,  in  commercial  copper 

(Holland),  A.,  ii,  190. 
separation  of  cobalt  and   iron  from 

(Pikebua),  a.,  ii,  887. 
separation  of  iron,  aluminium,  chrom- 
ium, manganese,  zinc,   and  cobalt 
from  (CusHif  an),  a.,  ii,  518. 
Hiekel  ores  and  minerals,  composition 
of  (Hartley  and  Ramaoe),  T.,  541 ; 
P.,  18«7,  18. 
Kiootine,  volume  and  specifie  rotation  of 
mixtures  of  water  and   (Peibbah 
and  GLt^OKSifAKN),  A.,  ii,  584. 
action  of  tannin  and  ^lic  acid  on 

(DE  CoNiNOK),  A.,  i,  447,  570. 
detection    of      (Jawobowski),     A., 
ii,610. 
iM-Hieotinie    aeid,    2 : 6-<itchloro-,    its 
acid  chloride,  amide,  and  eth^lic 
salt,  and  its  conversion  into  dtr- 
azinic  acid,  and  the  action  of  am- 
monia ou  it  (Sell  and  Dootbon), 
T.,  1075,  1076  ;  P.,  18W,  167. 
^rochloro-,  its  chloride,  amide,  and 
ethylic  salt,  and  its  oonversion  into 
trichlonmino-  and  dichlorodiamino- 
pyridine  and  (Sell  and  Dootson), 
T.,  1078, 1080. 1088 ;  P.,  18»7,  167. 
iM>-Hieotinle  aeids,  chloro-,  conversion 
of,  into    chloropyridines    and  chlor- 
aminopyridines  (Sell  and  Dootson), 
T.,  1081 ;  P.,  18W,  167. 
Hitramide,  constitution  of  (Hantzsoh  ; 
Thiele),  a.,  ii,  869. 
conductivity  of  (Baub),  A.,  ii,  858. 
relationship  of  hyponitrous  acid  and 
(Hantzsch),  a.,  ii,  26. 
iao-Hitramineaeetie  add,   reduction  of 

(TBAUBEand  Hoffa),  A.,  i,  188. 

Kitrates.      See     Nitric    Add,    under 

Nitrogen ;    also    under    Agricultural 

Chemistry. 

Kitratine,  gold  in  (Livebsidob),  T.,  299. 

nitration,  notes  on  (Abmsteong)^  P.» 

1896,  280. 
Kitrie  aoid,  Hitrio  oxide,  Kitrie  per- 
oxide.   See  under  Nitrogen. 
Vitrifloation  and  Kitri^yingorgtniams. 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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Hitriles.    See  alao— 

Acetobutyronitrile. 

Acetonitnle. 

jv-Acetozybenzonitrile. 

ADilinophenyldlhydroreeorcylonitrile. 

Anisonitrile. 

Benzenediazophenyldihydroresorcylo- 
nitrile. 

Benzonitrile. 

a-Caropholenonitrile. 

Camphoric  acid,  /3-monoiiitrile. 

Cerotonitrile. 

Cinnamoj^lbenzylic  cyanide. 

Citronelhc  nitrile. 

Crotononitrile. 

Cuminonitrile. 

Diben^lmalononitrile. 

DiothylmaloDonitrile. 

j9-DimethylaminobenzoDitrile. 

Dimethylmalonotrile. 

Dipropylmalononitrile. 

o-Ethyfbenzonitrile. 

Ethylideneaniline  nitrile. 

Geranionitrile. 

GlycoUic  nitrile. 

Hydroalantolactonitrile . 

Hydroalantolic  acid  nitrile. 

Hydrozybenzonitrile. 

HydroxymethylenebeDzylio  cyanide. 

/3-Hydroxy-aa7-trimethylvalerouitrile. 

Iminobenzoyl  benzyl  cyanide. 

Malononitriie. 

Mandelonitrile. 

/3-Naphtliozyacetonitrile. 

/5-Naphthylacetonitrile. 

Nitriloacetonitrile. 

Phenylacetobenzylic  cyanide. 

Phenvldihydroresorcylonitrile. 

Phenlymethyldihydroresorcylonitrile. 

o-Phthalonitrile. 

Propionitrile. 

^-Tolylozyacetonitrile. 

o/iy-Triphenylcrotonitrile. 
Hitriloaoetonitrile  (Eschwbilbb),  A., 

i,d99. 
Kitritof.      See    Nitrons    acid^    under 

Nitrogen. 
Kitro-deriTatlvet.    See  nnder : — 

Acetanieoilamide. 

Acetanthranilic  acid. 

Acetbntyl-o-toluidide. 

Acetonylcarbamide. 

Aceto-^-phenylenediamine. 

Acetozydiphenyltriazole. 

Anhydro-/3-ozimidobenzoylozalic 
acid. 

Aniline. 

Anllinobenzoic  acid. 

o-Anilinocyc2ohezanecarbozylic 
add. 

Anilinophenylphen^lthiobiazollne. 

Anilinoanlphonic  acid. 


Hitro-deriTativea.    See  under : — 
Anilinothiobiazole. 
Anilinotoluene. 
Anisic  acid. 
^-Anisidine. 
Anisoil. 

Anisylphosphiuic  acid. 
Anthragallol. 
Anthranilic  acid. 
Anthraquinone. 
Anthraquinonemonoureine. 
Aziniidobenzene. 
Barbituric  acid. 
Bonzaldehyde. 
a-Benzaldozime. 
Benzamide. 
Benzene. 
Benzeneazoaminonaphthalenesul- 

phonic  acid. 
Benzeneazophenol. 
Benzenediazoic  acid, 
benzenediazosulphonic  acid. 
Benzenesnl  phonamide. 
Ben  zenesulphonanilide. 
Benzenesul phonic  acid. 
Benzenesulpho-j?-toluidide. 
Benzenesulpho-m-zylidide. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Benzoic  chloride. 
Benzoic  peroxide. 
Benzoicsulphinide . 
Benz-o-nitranilide. 
Benzonitrile. 

Benzo-p-phenylenediamine. 
Benzopinacolin. 
Benzoylbenzhydroxamic  acid. 
Benzoylhydroxamic  acid. 
Benzoyloxydiphenyltriazole. 
Benzoylphenyicarbamide. 
Benzo  vlguaiacol . 
Benzylafiylamine. 
Benzyl-iso-amylamine. 
Benzylaniline. 
Benzylanisidine. 
Benzylbenzaldozime. 
$-  Benzyl-uo-benzaldozime. 
Benzylethylamine. 
Benzylhydrozylamine. 
Benzylic  alcohol. 
Benzylic  bisulphide. 
Benzylic  chlonde. 
Benzylic  morcaptan. 
Benzylic  methylic  sulphide. 
Benzylic  sulphide. 
Benzylic  thiooarbamate. 
Benzylic  thiocyanate. 
Benzylideneacetone. 
Benzylideneaniinoguanidine. 
Benzylidene  bromide. 
Benzylidenemethylisoozazolone . 
Benzylmethylamine. 
Benzylnitraniline. 
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Kitro-deriTatiref .    See  under  :— 
Benzyl'O-phenylenediamine. 
Benzylpropylamine. 
Bis-  benzylally  lamine. 
Bis-beDzyl-wo-amylamine. 
Bis-benzylaniline. 
Bis-benzylethylamine. 
Bis-benzylhydroxylamine. 
Bis-benzylmethylamine. 
Bis-bdnzylpropylamine. 
BisD  itrosyl  benzene. 
iso-Butylglycol. 

p-iso'  Butylphenozyacet-m-anilide. 
Butyltolaene. 
tert-p-  Bnty  1  toluene. 
Butyl-o-toluidine. 
Camphenylamine. 
Camphenylni  tramines. 
Campholenonitrile. 
Camphor. 
Carbamide. 
Carbanilide. 
Carbazole. 

Carboxyphenylmalonic  acid. 
Cinnamic  acid. 
Creaol. 
^-Cumene. 

j^-Cumylphosphonic  acid. 
1 :  3-DianiIino-4  : 6-benzene. 
Dianilinoquinone. 
Diazobenzene. 
Diazobenzeneacetoacetic  acid,  ethylic 

salt 
Diazobenzene  ethane. 
Diazobenzene  methylic  ether. 
Dibenzoylbenzhydroxamic  acid. 
Dibenzyl. 
Dibenzylamine. 
Dibenzyiaminophenylphenylthiobi- 

azoline  hydrochloriae. 
Diethyl  ketone. 
Dihyarocampholenolactones. 
Dihydroxyflavone. 
4 : 6-Dihydroxy-2-methylpyTidine. 
Dimethylamine. 
Dime  thy  Ibarbi  tunc  acid. 
8' :  8'-Dimethylindoline. 
8' :  8'-Dimethyl-2'-indolinone. 
Dimethylquinoline. 
Dimethylquinoxaline. 
Diphenylamine. 

Diphenyldisulphonediethylamine. 
Diphenyldisulphonediethylene  ether. 
Diphenylene  bisulphide. 
Diphenylethyleneaisulphoue. 
Diphenylic  sulphide. 
1 : 5-Diphenyloxytriazole. 
2 :  G-Diphenylpyridine. 
2' :  8-Diphenylquinoxaline. 
Dracoalban. 
ifo-Durene. 
Ethane. 


Hitro-derlTativet.    See  under : — 
Ethozybenzoic  add. 
8-Ethoxy-l :  6-diphenyltiiazole. 
Ethoxynaphthalene. 
Ethyl  iffoamyl  ketone. 
Ethylbenzene. 
o-Ethylbenzoic  acid. 
Ethylbenzoylcarboxyllc  acid. 
ftif-o-Ethylbenzoylhydiazine. 
Ethyl  iaabutyl  ketone. 
Ethylbutyltoluidioe. 
Ethylene. 

Ethyl  i9opro2>yl  ketone. 
Fenchone. 
Fenchonimine. 
Fluorescein. 
Guanazylbenzene. 
Hydantoin. 
Hydrocarbon,  C7H^4. 
Hydroxybenzoic  acid. 
Hydroxylamine. 
Hydroxylamineanthraquinone. 
Lactylcarbamide. 
Lauronolonitrile. 
Lauronolylic  cyanide. 
Menthone. 
Methane. 

Methoxybenzoylcarboxylic  acid. 
Methoxynaphthalene. 
Methylacetanilide. 
Methylallylamine. 
Methylamine. 
Methylcarbamide. 
Methyl  ethyl  ketone. 
Methylhydantoin. 
Methyl  phenomorphoHne. 
•Methylphenylpyruyic  acid. 
Mothyl-o-phenylure  thane. 
Methylphthalide. 
Methylpropylamine. 
Methyl-p-toluidine. 
Naphthalene. 
/3-Naphthaquinone-ureine    and 

•diureine. 
Naphthol. 
Ka^htholfnrazane. 
Orcinol. 

Orcinol  methyl  ethec 
Phenacyl-j^-chloraniline. 
Phenacyl-iS-naphthylamine. 
1-Phenacyltetrahydroquinoline. 
Phenacyl-a«-m-xylidene. 
Phenanthrenequinone-ureine  and   di- 
ureine. 
PhenetoiL 
Phenol 

Phenoldiazoeulphonic  acids. 
Phenolsulphonio  acids. 
Phenoxyacetanilide. 
Phenoxyaoetic  acid. 
Pbenoxyacetone. 
Phenoxybenxenesnlphonic  aeid. 
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Hitro-deriTatiTef .    See  under  :— 
Phcnozybenxoic  acid. 
Phenylacetic  add. 
Phenylacetodimethyljunide. 
Phenylacetomethylamide. 
PIieiiylbenz}'lhydrozy  carbamide. 
Phenylcarbamic  add. 
Phenylcarbamide. 
Phenylcarbimide. 
aZZo-Phenylciniiainio  acids. 
PheDylisoconmarin. 
Phenyldiamylcarbamide. 
Phenyldibatylcarbamide. 
Phenyldiethvlcarbamide. 
Phenyldihydroresorcylic  acid. 
Phenyldimethylcarbamide. 
Pbenyldipropylcarbamide. 
Phetiylenediaminea. 
Phenylene-ethylamidine. 
Phenyleneiminotoluene. 
Pbenylhydrazidobenzoic  acid. 
PheDylhydrazixiedisiilphoDio  acid. 
PheDylbydraanesidphoxiic  add. 
PheDylhydrozylamiDO. 
Phenylic  sulphide. 
Phenylindazolone. 
Phenylmethylnitramine. 
Phenylmethvlpyrazolone. 
PheDylmorphiiie. 
Phenylnitramine. 
Phenylphoephinic  add. 
PhcDylpropioDic  acid. 
Phenylpropionodimethylamide. ' 
Phenylpropionomethylamide. 
Phenylpyravic  add. 
Phenylsolphone-acetic  acid. 
Phenylsolphone-ethylic  alcohol. 

Phenylurethane. 
Phloroglocinol  diethyl  ether. 
PhloroglncinoldiBazobenzeneazo- 

benxene. 
Phloroglndnol  triethyl  ether. 
PhthaUc  acid. 
iso-Propylisobenzaldozime. 
wo-Propylphenylnrethane. 
Quinonemonoureine. 
Qoinozaline. 
Resorcinol. 

Reeordnol  diethyl  ether. 
Salicylic  acid. 
Salicylic  chloride. 
StilbeDe. 

SaecinylphenyUinide. 
o-SnlpnoDenzoic  add. 
j^TetramethyldiaminotripheDyl- 

methane. 
l»-Tetrainethyldiaininotriphenyl- 

methane-o-salphonic  acid. 
Tetraphenylethaue. 
Tetraphenylethylene. 
Tetraphenylethylene  dioxide. 


Kitro-ddriTatiTea.    See  under : — 

Tetraphenylethylene  oxide. 

l>-Tetrethyldiaminotriphenylmethane- 
p-snlphonic  acid. 

Toluene. 

Toluenediazoic  acid. 

Toluenediazoeulphonic  acid. 

Toluidine. 

p-Tolylamine. 

Tolyldiethylphoephine  oxide. 

jff-Tolyldimethylphosphine  oxide 

Tolylhydrazines. 

Tolylhvdrazinesulphonic  acid. 

j7-Tolylmethylainine. 

0-  and  p-Tolylphoephonic  adds. 

p-ToIylsaccinimide. 

1:3: 5-Trianilinobenzene. 

Tribenzoylanthragallol. 

Trihydrozybutane. 

Trimethylene. 

Triphenodioxazines. 

Urethane. 

Yeratric  acid. 

Veratrole. 

O'  and  m-Xylenes. 

Zylidines. 
Hitrogen  in  firedamp  and  gas  from  the 
Kochebelle  coal  seam  (Schlcesino), 
A.,  ii,  46. 

atom,  asymmetric,  theory  of  (Laden- 
burg),  a.,  i,  188,  139. 

atomic  weight  of  (Hibbs),  A.,  ii,  403  ; 
(Lkduc),  a.,  ii,  549. 

atomic  refraction  of  (T&aube),  A., 
ii,  197. 

spectrum  of,  at  atmospheric  pressure 
(Looktsr),  a.,  ii,  298. 

spectra  of  (Trowbridob  and  Rich- 
ards), A.,  ii,  200. 

dendty  of  (Leduc),  A.,  ii,  140. 

diffusion  coefficient  of,  in  water 
(HiJFNER),  A.,  ii,  249. 

non-permeability  of  platinum  for 
(IUndall),  a.,  ii,  482. 

absorption  of,  by  benzene,  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, and  thiophen  under  the 
influence  of  the  silent  electric  dis- 
charge ( Berth elot),  A.,  i,  330. 

and  water,  action  of  dark  electric  dis- 
charge on  (LosANiTSCH  and  Jovits- 
chitsch),  a.,  i,  179. 

combustion  of  (Bleibr),  A.,  ii,  404. 

oxidation  of  (Rayuuoh),T.,  181, 186; 
P.,  18W,  17. 

oxidation  of,  in  the  electric  arc  (voN 
Lepbl),  a.,  ii,  369. 

free,  amount  of,  in  the  blood  (B^nard 
and  ScHi/ESiKo),  A.,  ii,  273. 

course  of  excretion  of,  in  man  (Ross- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  182. 

efifect  of  digestive  actiyity  on  excretion 
of  (Riazamtbkff),  a.,  ii,  422. 
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Hitro^n,    relative     amounts     of,     in 
different  forms  in  the  urine  (Bodt- 
ker),  A.,ii,  332. 
amount  of,  excreted  by  the  intestines 

(T8UB01),  A.,  ii,  336. 
free,  fixation  of,  by  leguminous  nodule 

bacillus  (Maz£),  A.,  ii,  459. 
assimilation  of,  by  the  cotton  plant 

(CoATES  and  Dodson),  A.,  ii,  424. 
as8imi]ation  of  free,  by  plants  (Nobbe 

and  Hiltneb),  A.,  ii,  64. 
the  percentage  of,   in  various    seeds 
(Ritthausen),  a.,  ii,  68. 
Nitrogen   chloride    (Hentbchel),    A., 
ii,  447. 
action  of,  on  benzene,  carbon  bisul- 
phide,      carbon       tetrachloride, 
chloroform,    and  ether    (Hents- 
cuel),  a.,  ii,  404. 
^  iodide  (Mallet),  P.,  1897,  56. 
Nitrogen  ozidet,  action  of,  on  bromides 
and  chlorides  of  iron  (Thomah),  A., 
ii,  262. 
Nitroui    oxide,     deviation    of,    from 
Boyle's  law(LEDUC),  A.,  ii,  134. 
diffusion    coefficient    of,    in    water 
HtJFNER),  A.,  ii,  249. 
Hyponitroni    aeid    (Hantzsch    and 
Kaufmann),  a.,  ii,  25 ;  (Divers), 
A.,  ii,  369. 
relationship      of      nitramide     and 

(Hantzsch),  A.,  ii,  26. 
benzylic    salt  of   (Hantzsch    and 
Kaufmann),  A.,  ii,  26. 
Hyponitritet,  preparation  of  (Divers), 

A.,  i,  67. 
Nitric  oxide,   compounds  of  ferrous 
bromide     with      (Thomas),      A., 
ii,  146. 
NitrouB  acid,  detection  of  (Riegler), 
A.,  ii,  230,  464. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  sulphites 

(Piohard),  a.,  ii,  168. 
estimation     of     (Grutznbr),     A., 
ii,  695  ;  (Schuyten),  A.,  ii,  596. 
estimation  of  traces  of  (Zambelli), 

A.,  ii,  343. 
estimation  of,   in   waters  (Barbet 

and  Jandrier),  A.,  ii,  234. 
estimation  of  colorimetrically  (RiBO- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  386,  464. 
Nitrites  in  atmospheric  air  (Defrbm), 
A.,  ii,94,  140. 
physiological  action  of  (Haldane, 
Makgill  and  Mavrooordato), 
A.,  ii,  63,  221. 
phvsiological     antagonism    of,     to 
digitalis  (Marshall),  A.,  ii,  673. 
Nitric  peroxide,  preparation  of  (Cohen 
and  Calvert),  T.,  1062. 
molecular     association     in    liquid 
(Crompton),  T.,  934. 


Nitric  acid,  refractiye  power  and  dis- 
persion of  (Bruhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
refractive  power  when  dissolved  in 
amylic  nitrate  or  nitrobenzene  of 
(Gladstone  and  Hibbsrt),  T., 
828  ;  P.,  1887,  142. 
electrolytic  conductivity  and  specific 
gravity  of  a  normal  solution  of 
(Loomis),  a.,  ii,  301. 
freezing  points  of   dilute    aqueous 
solutions  of  (Loomis),  A.,  ii,  305. 
partition    of,     between    ether    and 
water  or    aqueous    solutions    of 
nitrates  (Tanrbt),  A.,  ii,  255. 
detection  of  (van  ueb  Kolk),  A., 

ii,  516. 
detection     of,      microchemically 

(Brauns),  a.,  ii,  343. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  chlorides 
and  chlorates  (Alvarez  and  Jean), 
A.,  ii,  601. 
detection  of,  in  water  (Albssandri 

and  GuAssiNi),  A. ,  ii,  72. 
estimation    of,     by    the    Gnnniog 
method  (Fields),  A.,  ii,  481. 
Nitrates,  precipitation  of  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  (Sekdkrsks), 
A.,  ii,  171. 
formation  of  proteids  from  (Godlew- 

8Ki),  A.,  ii,  583. 
See  also  A^cultural  Chemistry. 
Nitrogen  sulphide,  molecular  weight  of 
(Andreooci),  a.,  ii,  318. 
velocity  of  decomposition  of  (Horr- 

sema),  a.,  ii,  17. 
tetrachloride   of  (Mutbmank  and 
Seitter),  a.,  ii,  255 ;  (Andre- 
ooci), A.,  i,  314. 
^^eTi^osulphide     (Muthmann      and 

Clever),  A.,  ii,  26. 
Thiotrithiaiyl     chloride,      bromide, 
iodide,  nitrate,  thiocyanate  (Muth- 
mann and  Seitter),  A.,  ii,  255. 
Nitrogen,  estimation  of : — 
estimation   of,   by  KjeldahPs  process 
(RivikRE    and    Bailhache),    A., 
ii,  385. 
estimation  of  organic  (Li^onard),  A., 

u,  343. 
estimation  of  organic  and  ammoniacal 

(Paqnoul),  a.,  ii,  229. 
estimation  of,  in  organic  compounds 
by  a  wet  method  (Fritbch),   A., 
ii,  124. 
ammoniacal,  estimation  of,  in  mannrea 

(Bottchbr),  a.,  ii,  167. 
estimation  of,  in  guano  (Franks),  A., 

229. 
estimation  of,  in  Prussian  blue  (Parrt 
and  Coste),  A.,  ii,  163. 
Nitrogen.      See    also    Agricultural 
Chemistry. 
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Hitro^nooi  eqnilibrinm,  lowest  limit 

of,  in  animals  (£.  Yoit),  A.,  ii,  59. 
Hitrosamines,  refraction  equivalents  of 

(BbOhl),  a.,  i,  889. 
iM-Hitrofobomool.         See     Hydrozy- 

camphoroxime. 
Hitroso-oomponnd,  from  camphoroxime 

(FOBSTKR),  T.,  199;  P.,  21. 
Hitroso-deriTatiTM.    See  nnder  :— 

Acetamidonaphthols. 

Acetanilide. 

Acetic  acid. 

iso-Acetoacetic  acid. 

Anilinothiobiazole. 

Antipyrine. 

Azoimides. 

Benxaldehyde. 

Benzanilide. 

Benzene. 

Camphenone. 

Camphor. 

Carpaine. 

Dimethylaniline. 

Biphenylamine. 

Diphenylcarbamide. 

8' :  8'-Dimethylindoline. 

8' :  8'-Dimethy]-2-iiidoHnone. 

DiphenylmethyUmine. 

Dinhenylmethylaminesnlphonic   acid. 

Etnyleneaniline. 

Ethylene-o-toloidine. 

Ethylideneanilines. 

Ethylnrethane. 

Fenchone. 

Hydrindone. 

Menthene. 

Methylanthranilic  acid. 

Methylcarbamic  acid. 

8-MethyIthiobiazoline. 

Naphthol. 

iS-Naphthylasobenzylaniline. 

^-Naphthylazobenzyl-o-tolylnitroB- 
amine. 

Naphtholflfolphonic  acids. 

Phenol. 

l-Phenyl-8-dimethyl-6-pyrazolidone. 

Phenylhydroxylamine. 

Phenylhydroxylamine  methyl  ether. 

6-Phenyiimino-2-phenylthiobiazoline. 

a-Pipecoline. 

Piperidine. 

Toluene. 
Hodule-baoillni,  fixation  of  free  nitrogen 

by(MAZ«),  A.,ii,  460. 
KonaeetyloonTolTulin  (Hoxhnel),  A., 

i,228. 
Kentronite  from  Bavaria  (Wbiksohsnk), 

A.,  11,  418. 
HorhemipiiiiA  aold,  salts  of,  water  of 

crystallisation  in  (Salzer),  A.,  i,  420. 
Horfio     aeid,    constitution     of    (yon 

Bastek),  a.,  i,  83. 


Korthebenol,  properties  of  (Krettnb  and 

Michaels),  A.,  i,  496. 
Herthnpite  from  California  (Pratt),  A., 
ii,  48. 
artificial  (Schulten),  A.,  ii,  146. 
Kncleio  aeid,  the  preparation  of  artificial 

nucleins  with  (Milrot),  A.,  i,  282. 
Hnclein,  origin  of,  in  the  body  (Burian 
and  Schur),  A.,  ii,  888. 
preparation  of,    from  purulent  urine 

(LeidiA),  a.,  ii,  62. 
relation  of,  to  uric  acid  formation  in 
the   body    (Smith    Jerome),    A., 
ii,  576). 
Hnoleint,    the    preparation    of,    from 
proteids  (Milrot),  A.,  i,  282. 
the  resemblance  of  artificial  and  true 

(Milrot),  A.,  i,  282. 
Parannoleiiit,    the    preparation     of 
artificial  (Milrot),  A.,  i,  282. 
ITueleo-liiston,  presence  of,  in  the  urine 

in  leucsemia  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  188. 
ITacloon,    amount   of,    in  milk  (Sieg- 
fried ;  WirrMAACK),  A.,  ii,  220. 
amount     of,      in      human      muscle 
(Mt^LLER),  A.,  ii,  219. 
Knoleo-proteid,  presence  of,  in  muscle 

(Pekelharino),  a.,  ii,  61. 
HntritiTe  Talue  of  certain  substances  to 

fungi  (Pfeffer),  A.,  ii,  224. 
Huz  vomiea,  amount  of  strychnine  in 
(Sander),  A.,  i,  884. 
estimation     of     the     alkaloids     of 
(Keller),  A.,  ii,  84. 


Oats.    See  A^cultural  Chemistry. 
Obituary  notioei : — 

Capt.  Marshall  HaU,  T.,  1204. 

Henry  A.  Mott,  T.,  1204. 

Tetsukichi  Shimidzu,  T.,  1205. 

William  Henry  Walenn,  T.,  1206. 

Theodore  Georae  Wormley,  T.,  1206. 
OotaeetyUenoodrm  (Merck),  A.,  i,  167. 
Ootaeetylpurgic  aoid   (Hoehnel),  A., 

i,  229. 
Ootane,  chlor-,  from  American  petroleum 

(Mabert  and  Hudson),  A.,  i,  889. 
Ootane  {6-nieihylheplane),  1:2:8:  i-ietra- 

brom*  (FouRNiitR),  A.,  i,  288. 
Octanes,  from  American  petroleum,  and 

their  chloro-derivatives  (Mabert  and 

Hudson),  A.,  i,  889. 
Ootanoylbeniena.      See  Phenyl  heptyl 

ketone. 
Ootinene      {6-nieihylhepia'l  :  S-diew), 

and    the   action    of   bromine   on    it 

(Fournier),  a.,  i,  238. 
Ootodecybnalonio  Mid  and  Ootodeeyl- 

nuJonami*  aoid  (Baozsw8ki),A.,  i,  12. 
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Oetylamine    {A'-amino-^'tneihylheptane, 
dipropylethylamine)    and    its    hydro- 
chloride, platinochloride  and  benzoyl 
derivative  (Errbra),  A.,  i,  19. 
Oetylene  {i30-dibuiylene)t  and  action  of 
hydrochloric    acid  on  (Kondakoff), 
A.,  i,  210. 
Octylene        {6-7nethyl-l-heptyl&ne), 
4-chIor-,   and   action    of   potash    on 
(FouRNiBR),  A.,  i,  288. 
Octylenie     alcohol     {isobtUykUlylear' 
biiwl),  action    of  phosphorus   penta- 
chloride  on  (Fouknieb),  A.,  i,  288. 
Octylic  alcohol    {iao-dHmtylie  eUcohot), 

(Kondakoff),  a.,  i,  210. 
Octylic  {iao-dibiUylic)  chloride,  bromide, 

and  iodide  (Kondakoff),  A.,  i,  210. 
Ocymum  basilicum,  oil  of,  constituents 
of   (DupONT    and    Gubrlain),    A., 
i,  429. 
(Edema,  malignant,  hacQlus  of  (Pasteur 

Lbct.),  T.,787;  P.,  1897,80. 
(Enanthaldozime.    See  Heptoaldozime. 
(Enanthylene.    See  Heptylene. 
(Enanthylidenio  salts.  See  Heptylidenic 

salts. 
(Enozydasa,   the  oxidising    ferment  of 
wine,   and  the    influence  of  various 
substances  on  its  action  (Cazeneuvr), 
A.,  ii,  274. 
Oil,      CmHmO,    from     bisabol-myrrha 

(Tucholka),  a.,  ii,  586. 
Oil  cake.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Oil    laeds,  I'Sano   or  Unguecko,    Mo- 
hamba  and  Aceituno,  composition  of 
(Hubert),  A.,  i,  555. 
Oils,  estimation  of  £atty  acids  (free)  in 
(Waltke),  a.,  ii,  289. 
examination  of,  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  coefficient  of  solubility  of 
(Gawalowski     and    Katz),    A., 
ii,  604. 
iodine    number  of  (Mabtbaum),   A., 

ii,  292. 
ethereal,   influence  of,  on  absorption 
from  the  intestine  (Scanzoni),  A., 
ii,  111. 
detection  of  adulterations  in 
(Gossart),  a.,  ii,  351. 
fattv,  detection  of  "  rosin  oil  '*  in 

(Cornbtte),  a.,  ii,  291 
Mineral.     See  Mineral  Oils. 
Oils.     See  also  : — 
Angelica,  oil  oL 
Basil  oil. 
Bergamot,  oil  of. 
Bitter  almond  oil. 
Bitter  fennel  oil. 
Bucco  leaves,  oil  of. 
Camomile  oil. 
Camphor  leaf,  oil  of. 
Card!amoms  oiL 


OUi.     See:— 

Celery,  oil  o£ 

Cinnamon  oil. 

Clove  oil. 

CubeboU. 

Cummin  oiL 

Galanf^aloiL 

Goranium  oiL 

Gurjun  balsam  oil. 

H^-nut  oil. 

Laurel  oil. 

Lavender,  oil  of. 

Lemon  oiL 

LevisHeum  offidtuiUi  oil  of. 

Linseed  oil. 

Lovage,  oil  of. 

MeliMui,  oU  of. 

Musk  oil. 

Ocymum  hasilieum,  oil  of. 

Olive  oil. 

Orange  oil. 

Palmarosa  oiL 

Patchouli  oiL 

Pepper  oil. 

Black  and  white  peppermint  oil 

Pnglia  olive  oiL 

Roses,  oil  of. 

Rosemary,  oil  of. 

Rue,  oil  of. 

Sandal-wood  oil. 

Valerian  oil. 

Wormseed  oil. 
Old  fustie.    See  Mortu  tinetoria, 
Oleie  add,  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
(David),  A-,  i,  897. 

action  of  thiocarbamide  on  (Avdbb- 
asgh),  a.,  i,  827. 
Olive  oil,    rancidity  of  (Sbstini),  A., 

ii,  291. 
Olive  ttonei,  ground,   detection  of,  in 

pepper  (Martblu),  A.,  ii,  892. 
Olivine,  from  the  Austrian  Alps  (Weot- 
80HENK),  A.,  ii,  270. 

transparency   of,   for    Rontgen    lays 
(Dobltbb),  a.,  ii,  469. 

artificial    (Dobltbb),     A.,    ii,     54, 
829. 
Omminio  aeid,  constitution  of  (Hbssb), 

A.,  i,  256. 
Onoool    (onoeerin),     prsparation,    pro- 
perties, oxidation,  tetrabromidc,  acetyl 

and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Thomb),  A., 

i,  201,  862. 
Onoketone,  and  its  ozime,  phenylhydr- 

azone,  and  semicarbasone  (Thomb),  A., 

i,  202,  862. 
Onoain  (Thoms),  A.,  i,  201,  861. 
Ononia  Spinoaa,  Z.,  constituents  of  the 

root  of  (Tboms),  a.,  i,  201,  861. 
Opiumi     estimation    of    morfiJuiia     in 

(Loof),  a.,  ii,  298 ;  (Grandtai.  and 
Lajoux),  a.,  ii,  891. 
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Optieally  aetiT«  ciystals  and  enantio* 

morphism    (Pops    and    Kippimq), 

P.,  1896,  249. 

rabstances,     eiystalline      forms     of 

(Tbaubx),  a.,  ii,.2,  684. 

Oraam  oil,  examination  of  (Sorimiixl 

andCo.)»  A.,  ii,  485. 
Oreliiol,  redaction  of  (yoBLA]n>BB  and 
Kalkow),  a.,  i,  618. 
eondenaation  of,  with  chloral  (Hewitt 

and  Pope),  T.,  1086. 
eondenaation   of,  with   phthalic  an- 
hydride (R.  and  H.  Mxtxr),  A., 
i,70. 
methyl  ether,  and  its  amino-  and  di" 
nitro-deriyatiyea    (Henkioh),    A., 
1,406. 
Oreinolt  amino-,  triacetyl  derivatiye  of 
(Hxmrioh),  a.,  i,  466. 
iltnitio-  (Hbmiuoh),  A.,  i,  405. 
Oroinoldioziine,  potaaaium  deriyatiye  of 

(Hbtrioh),  a.,  i,  405. 
OreiaoloziBia,  tantomeric  forma  of,  and 
their  aalta  (Hbnrioh),  A.,  i,  404. 
and  ita  acetyl,  diacetyl,  and  dlbenzoyl 
deriyatiyea,  »-methyl  ether,  o-methyl 
ether,  and  dimethyl  ether  (Hbh- 
bioh),  a.,  i,  404,  405. 
a-,  /3-,  and  y-Oreinolphthaleina,  their 
teirahrom',  diacetyl,    and   dibenaoyl 
deriyatiyea  (R.  and  H.  Mbteb),  A., 
i,71. 
a-,  /3-,  and  T-OreiAolphthalina,  and  the 
acetyl  deriyatiye  of  the  a-form  (R.  and 
H.  Metbr),  a.,  i,  72. 
Orel,  Canadian  (HonmAKir),  A.,  ii,  104, 
504. 
Hongarian      (Kalbobih8zkt),      A., 

ii,  417. 
eatimation  of  anlphnr  in  (Stanbbib  ; 
db  Koninok),  a.,  ii,  128. 
OrgauU  analyaia.    See  Analyaii. 
Onfaao-metallie  componnda.    See  Zinc 

ethyl 
OmiihopUB  mlivus,  action  of  nodnle-bac- 
teria  on  (Nobbb  and  Hiltnbb),  A., 
ii,  64. 
OrUioelaia  from  Alno,  Sweden  (HoGBdM}, 

A.,  ii,  566. 
Oiinoiia   and   Oamotie  praaanra.     See 

under  Di£foaion. 
Oathinand  itaacetyl  deriyatiyea  (Mbrck), 

A.,  i,  168. 
Oatmthin,  occurrence  of,  in  Radix  Im- 
peraiantB  (kinUhiwn  (Mbbck),   A., 
1,168. 
(hyria  eompre$$cL    See  Colpoon  eompres- 


Oayritria,  a  glncoeide  from  Cfolpoon  eom- 
preaum,  ita  propertiea,  hydroiyaia,  and 
ita  acetyl  deriyatiye  (Pbbkin),  T., 
1184 ;  P.,  1997,  170. 


Ottralite  from  Sweden  (laBiffTBaM),  A., 

ii,  268. 
Ozalaeetie  acid, 
ethylic  aalt,  action  of  ammonia,  the 
eth^laminea,  piperidine,   benzyl- 
amme,    o-aminophenol,    and    of 
aodinm  ethozide  on  (WiSLiCBMirs 
and  Bbokh),  A.,  i,  897. 
action  of  zinc  and  ethylic  brom- 
acetate  on  (Law&bnob),  T.,  468 ; 
P.,  1897,  66. 
Ozalacetio  aeid,  aodio-,ethylic  aalt,  action 
of  ethylic  chlorofnmarate  on  (Ruhb- 
MANN   and   Hbiimt),   T.,   885;  P., 
1897,  64. 
Ozaladipie  aeid,  ethylic  aalt  of  (Wisli- 
OBNua    and    Sohwanha688BB),   A., 
i,  606. 
Ozalisoallylenetetraearbozylie       aeid. 
SeeOzalopropane-aai/3/3-tetracarbozylic 
acid. 
p-Ozalamidoaniaoil,  l^Ozalamidophene- 
toil,    j^-Ozalamidophenol   (Wibths), 
A.,  i,  146. 
OzalenphenvlhydraiidamidoziBia     and 
ita   acetyl    deriyatiye    (Thiblb    and 
SoHLBnasNBB),  A.,  i,  877. 
Ozalie  acid,  prodnction  of,  b^  action  of 
AspergiUua  niger  on  yanons  nitro- 
genons  componnda  (Wbhmbr),  A., 
u,  428. 
electrolytic   conductiyity   of  methyl 
alcoholic  aolntiona  of  (Zbunsxt  and 
Kbapiwim),  a.,  ii,  5. 
electrolytic  condnctiyity  and  apedfic 
grayity   of  a   normal   aolntion   of 
(LooMis),  A.,  ii,  801. 
freezing  pointa  of  dilnte  aqueona  aoln- 
tiona of  (LooMia),  A.,  ii,  805. 
infinence  of  electrical  oscillationa  on 
the  yaponr  preaanre  of  (de  Hemp- 
timnb),  a.,  li,  304. 
aolubility     of,     in     aqneoua     ether 

(BdDTKBB),  A.,  ii,  867. 
and  ita  deriyatiye,  action  of,  on  the 
kidneya  (Ebstbin  and  Nicolajbr), 
A.,  ii,  422. 
chronic  poiaoning  by  (Caspabi  and 

Zuinrz),  A.,  ii,  676. 
eondenaation  of,  with  benzyl-o-nhenyl- 
enediamine  (Hikbbbbo),  A.,  i,  121. 
Ozalie   acid,  ammoninm,  and   aniline 
aalta,    heata     of     combnation     of 
(Stohmann  and  HAUflSMAKN),  A., 
ii,  860. 
barium  aalt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on   (Oddo    and   MA^nrBLu),    A., 
i,  180. 
ailyer  aalt,  yelocity  of  decompoeition 

of  (HoiTSEMA),  A.,  ii,  17. 
ethylic  aalt,  action  of  heat  on  (GBAsai- 
Cristaldi),  a.,  i,  820. 
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Ozalio  aoid,  ethyliosalt,  action  of  potas- 
sium aminoacetate  on  (Kbbp  and 
Unoeb),  a.,  i,  269. 
action  of  sodium  on  (Steyrbb  and 

Sevq),  a.,  i,  22. 
condensation     of,    with    diethylic 
acetonedicarbozylate      (Rimini), 
A.,  i,  26. 
monethylic  salt,  chloride  of,  action  of 
ethylic  aminoacetate  and  aminopro- 
pionate  on  (Kerp  and  Unokr),  A., 
i,  270. 
Oxaloeitrolaotone,  ethylic  salt,  identity 
of,  with  ethylic  aconifcozalate  ;  also  its 
mono-,  di-,  and  ^rt-ethylamine,  pyri- 
dine,    and     piperidine     compounds 
(WiSLicsNTTB     and      Beokb),      A., 
i,  398. 
Oxalopropane-ooj/SiS-tetraoarbozylie 
aoid,  ethylic  salt  of  Wiblicenub  and 

SCHWANHAUBSEB),  A.,  i,  605. 

o-Oxalylbensoie  aeid  (Kaufiiann),  A., 

i,  246. 
Oxalyldiglyeooine  (oxamidediaceiie  add) 
and  its  methylic    and  ethylic    salts 
(Keep  and  Unoeb),  A.,  i,  269. 
Ozalylglyeocine,  amino-  (oxamidoacetic 

acid  (KERP  and  (Jnoeb),  A.,  i,  269. 
Oxamethane.    See  Ozaraic  acid,  ethylic 

salt. 
Ozamethaneaoetie    acid,    ethylic    salt 
(Keep  and  Unobr),  A.,  i,  270. 
action  of  potassium  amidoacetate  on 
(Keep  and  Unoer),  A.,  i,  269. 
Ozamethanepropionic  acid,  ethylic  salt 

(Keep  and  Unoer),  A.,  1,  270. 
Ozamie  acid,  ozamide,  and  methylic  and 
ethylic  ozamates,  heats  of  combus- 
tion of  (Stohmann  and  Hausb- 
ifANN),  A.,  ii,  860. 
ethylic  salt,  cryoscopic  behayionr  of 
(Lachmann),  a.,  i,  327. 
action  of  hydrazine  and  of  potassium 
amidoacetate     on     (Keep     and 
Ungeb),  a.,  i,  269,  270. 
Ozamidediaoetio  aoid.  See  Oxalyldigly- 

cocine. 
Ozamidoaoetie  acid.    See  Amido-oxalyl- 

glycocine. 
Ozanilide,  heat  of  combustion  of  (Stoh- 
mann and  Hausbmann),  A.,  ii,  860. 
Ozaiimido-deriTatiT6B    (Willoebodt), 

A.,  i,  618. 
Ozaiine  dyei,  oxidation  of  leuco-com- 

pounds  of  (Ubeen),  P.,  1896,  226. 
ifo-Ozaiolone,  constitution  of  (Ruhe- 
mank),  a.,  i,  446;   (Claisen),  A., 
i,  494. 
uo-Ozaiolonecarbozylie    add,    ethylic 

salt  (Ruhemann),  A„  i,  641. 
ifo-Ozaiolons-/3-earbozyUe  aoid,  ethylic 
salt  (Claibbn),  a.,  i,  494. 


t8o-Ozaiolono-/3-earbozylio  aoid,  ethylic 

Bait,  and  its  ethyl  and  methyl  denva- 

tives (Claisen and  Hasbs),  A.,  i,  696. 
OzaionitroBO-deriTativea   (Will- 
oebodt), A.,  i,  618. 
Ozidation,  formation  of  peroxides  during 
(Baoh),  a.,  ii,  401 ;   Enolbe  and 
Wild),  A.,  ii,  402. 

in  presence  of  manganese  salts  (Yil- 
liebb),  a.,  ii,  492;  (Bebteand), 
A.,  ii,  493  ;  (Liyache),  A.,  ii,  498. 

slow,  by  potassium  permanganate 
(HiBTZ  and  Meteb),  A.,  ii,  93. 

in  the  Hying  body,  experiments  on 
(Medyedbff),  A.,  ii,  162. 
Ozidation-ferments   in  the  blood  and 

tissues  (Salkowbki  and  Tamaoiwa), 

A.,  ii,  888. 
Ozide,  C^HiqC,  from  methyl  heptylene 

ketone,  bromo-deriTatiye  (Wallaoh, 

A.,  i,  246. 
Ozinuuninozalio  acid,  non -identity  of, 

with    hydroxyoxamide  (Holleman), 

A.,  i,  28. 
Ozime  from  the  ketone  CjoHuO  from 

diosphenol  (Bialobbzeski),  A.,  i,  485. 
Ozimet,    molecular    rearrangement    of 
(Combtock),  a.,  i,  469. 

action  of  alkyl  iodides  on  (Dunbtan 
and  Gouldino),  T.,  678 ;  P.,  1887, 
76. 
OzimoB.    See  also : — 

Acetaldoxime. 

Acetoacetic  acid,  ethylic  salt,  oxime  of. 

Acetoneoxime. 

Acetophenone  oxime. 

Acetoxime. 

7-Aoetyl-)8-anisylbatyric  add  ozime. 

7-Acetylbutyric  acid  oxime. 

T-Acet^l-iS-phenylbutyric  add  oxime. 

Acetylsalicylio  acid  oxime. 

Acraldoxime. 

iso-Amylacetoxime. 

Anilidophenyldihydroresorcylonitrile, 
dioxime  of. 

a-Anisaldoxime. 

Anisyldihvdroresorcinol  dioxime. 

Anthraquinonemonouroine. 

Benzaldoximes. 

Benzamidoxime. 

Bensenediazophenyldihydroreoorcinol 
dioxime. 

Benzilmonoxime. 

Benzophenoneoxime. 

Benzoylacetoxime.  t 

Benzoyl-a-anisaldoxime. 

Benzoylbenzaldoxime. 

Benzoyl-a-cuminaldoxime. 

a-  Benzoyl-a- Airfttimldoxime. 

Y-Benzoyl-iS-phenylbatyiic  acid  oxime. 

Benzoyl-o-propaldoxime. 

Benzoyl-a-salicyUldoxUno. 
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Oximei.    See : — 
Beozyl-iso-benzaldoximes. 
Benzylideneacetozime. 
BeDzyl-o-nitro-MO-benzaldoxime. 
iffo-Camphenone  ozime. 
Camphoienamidoxime. 
Carophoroxime  and  iso-GamphoFoxiine. 
Carvoxime. 
Cinnamaldoxime. 
^'-Cumenoxyacetaldoxime. 
a-Camiualdoxime. 

Deoxybenzoin  carboxylic  acid  oxime. 
Deoxymesityl  oxide,  a-  and  iS-oximes. 
Di-uo-butaldehyde,  oxime  of 
Diethoxyqninoneoxime. 
Diethylketoxime. 
Dihydroxyacetoxime. 
Dilevulinic  acid,  oxime  of. 
Dimetboxybenzoylpropionic         acid, 

oxime  of. 
Dimethyldihydroresorcino],  oxime  of. 
DimethylcycZohexanone,  oxime  of. 
Di-iS-napbthylsulphonacetone,    oxime 

of. 
Diosphenol,  oxime  of. 
Diphenylacetoacetic  acid,  etbylic  salt, 

oxime  of. 
1 : 2-DipheiiyldibydFopyrro]ine-3-carb- 

oxylic  acid,  oximes  of. 
/9-Dipheuyl  methyl  ethyl  ketoxime. 
Diphenylcn/cZopentenonethyloic     acid, 

oxime  of. 
Diquinoyltetroxime. 
Diqainoyltrioxime. 
Ethylacetoxime. 
Ethylenic  oxide,  oxime  of. 
Ethyl  pentadecyl  ketoxime. 
EthylphcDoxyacetaldoxime. 
Ethyl  iffopropyl  ketone,  tsonitroso-. 
Fenchone  oxime. 
Filidc  add,  oxime  of. 
Formaldoxime. 
a-Farforaldoxime. 
Farfniyldihydroresorcinol  dioxime. 
Heptoaldoxime. 

c^2b-Uexeue(rye2ohexanone  oxime. 
Hydrindoueoxime. 
Hydroxyaoetoxime. 
p-Hydroxybenzaldoxime. 
Hydroxycamphoroxime. 
Hydroxylamidodihydrocamphorone- 

oxime. 
Hydroxynaphthaqninonedioxime. 
Hydroxyphenylnaphthaquinoneoxime. 
uo-Ketocamphoric  acid,  oxime  of. 
Eetopinic  acid,  oxiroe  of. 
Ketoxime,     C10H17NO,     from    iao- 

lauronolic  chloride  and  zinc  methyl. 
Maleic  add-aldoxime,  broroo-. 
Menthoneoxime. 
Mesityloxime. 
Meaoxalic  acid,  ethylic  salt,  oxime  of. 


Oximei.     See  : — 
Methoethylheptanonolide,  oxime  of. 
Hethylacetaldoxime. 
Methylacetophenoxime. 
Methyl  isobutyl  diketoxime. 
Methyidihydroresordnol,  oxime  of. 
Methyldioximidoethylisooxazolon- 

oxime. 
Methylformaldoxime. 
MethylcycZohexen  ecj/e^hexanonoxime. 
MethyloximidoacetylisooxazoloDon- 

oxime. 
5-Methyl-3-oximidoethyl-4-i«?- 

oxazolonoxime. 
Methyl<^c2opentenecyc^pentanon- 

oxime. 
Methyl  ifopropyl  diketoxime. 
Methylisopropylc^c^obexenonoximes. 
Mucophenoxybromoxime  anhydnde. 
MucopheDoxychloric  acid  oxime. 
/S-Naphthaqninonemononreine. 
iB-Naphthoxyacetaldoximes. 
Naphthyl  isobutvl  ketoximes. 
Naphthyl  etliyl  ketoximes. 
Naphthyl  methyl  ketoximes. 
Naphthyl  propyl  ketoximes. 
Naphthyl  isopropyl  ketoximes. 
Naph  thylsal  phonacetonoxime. 
(Euan  thaldozime. 
Onoketoxime. 

Oxalenphenylhydrazidamidoxime. 
c2/c2o-Pentaaiono,  1 : 2,  oxime  of. 
cycZo- PentenecycZopentanonoxime. 
Phenanthraqoinonemonoureine. 
c0-PhenoxyacetophenoDeoxime. 
Phenoxyacetoxime. 
Phenylbenzenylamidoxime. 
Phenyl  cyanobenzyl  ketoxime. 
Phenyldinydroresorcinol  oxime. 
Phenyl  heptadecyl  ketoxime. 
Phenyl  heptanvl  ketoximes. 
Phenylmethyldihydroresoroylonitrile, 

hydroxy lamine  derivative  of. 
2' :  3-Phenylmethyldiketohydrindcne 

dioxime. 
Phenyl  naphthyl  ketoxime. 
Phenylnaphthylsulphonacetone,  oxime 

of. 
Pinonic  acid  oximes. 
a-Propaldoxime. 

i90-Propyl-7;t-nitro-wo-benza]doxime. 
Propyl  pentadecyl  ketoxime. 
Puleeone  oxime. 
Pyridylpheny]  ketoximes. 
8-Quinolyl-l  -phenyl-5-methylpyrazole 

oxime. 
Salhrpnone,  oxime  of. 
a-Saficylaldoxime. 
Sedanonic  acid,  oxime  of. 
Semicarbazideamidoxime. 
Succinic  acid-aldoxime. 
Thajaketonic  acid,  oxime  of. 
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Oximet.     See :—  • 

p-Toljl  heptadecyl  ketozime. 

p-Toljl-iS-naphthyl  snlphonaoetozime. 

jj-Toljloxyacetaldozime. 

j9-Tolyl  pentadecyl  ketozime. 

l-j9-Tolyl-8 : 5-pynzolidoiie,  ozime  of. 

o-Tolykulphonacetozime. 

TrMcetonenydrozylamine  ozime. 

TrimethyL^cJohezanonozime. 

Yaleraldozime. 

iM-Yaleraldozime. 

Xylenozyacetaldozime. 

m-  and  p-Xj\yl  heptadecyl  ketozimen. 
i3-OzYoelliiloio»  preparation  of,  nitration 

of,  benzoate  of  (Bull),  T.,  1092—1095 ; 

P.,  1897,  168. 
Ozydasea,  constitution  of  (Bsbtrand), 
A.,  u,  493,  618. 

action  of,  in  the  ozidation  of  beetroot 
sap  (Bsbtband),  A.,  ii,  388. 
Ozy-derivatiTM.    See  under  ;— 

wo-Camphoronic  acid. 

Gholestene. 

Cholestenol,  a-  and  $-, 

Gholestenone. 

Gbolesterylene. 

3 : 7-Dimethylpurine. 

£thozy-7-methylpurine. 

Methylpurines. 

Peucedanin. 

Purine. 

Quinozaline. 

Sparteine. 

Trimethylpurines. 
Ozydimorphine,     formation     of,    from 

morphine  (Pommkkrhne),  A.,  i,  641. 
Oxygen,  atomic  refraction  of  (Traubb), 
A.,  ii,  197. 

spectrum  of  (RuNOx  and  Pasohen), 
A.,  ii,  638. 

spectrum  of,  at  atmospheric  pressure 
(Locktbr),  a.,  ii,  298. 

electromotiye  force  required  for  the 
separation  of  (Nernst),  A., 
ii,  396. 

and  hydrogen,  gas  battery  formed  from 
(Andreas),  A.,  ii,  636. 

density  of  (Leduc),  A.,  ii,  140. 

anomalous  behayiour  jof,  at  low  pres- 
sures (Sutherland),  A.,  ii,  246. 

diffusion  coefficient  of,  in  water 
(HtJPNER),  A.,  ii,  249. 

non-permeability  of  platinum  for 
(Randall),  A.,  ii,  482. 

effect  of  the  containing  yessel  of  pres- 
sure and  of  temperature  on  the  in- 
flammability of  miztures  of,  with 
hydrogen  (Enrich),  A.,  ii,  309. 

influence  of  barium  ozide,  potassium 
hydrozide,  and  glass  on  the 
combination  of,  with  hydrogen 
(BERmvLOT),  A.,  ii,  648. 


Oxygen,  influence  of  platinum  on  the 

combination     of,     with     hydrogen 

(French),  P.,  1887,  52. 
disBolyed  in  salt  solutions,  action  on 

metals  of  (Ihle),  A.,  ii,  253. 
physiological  influence  of  yaxiations  in 

the  percentage  of,  in  the  air  breathed 

(y.  Terray),  a.,  ii,  182. 
tension  of,  in  arterial  blood  (Haldanf 

and  LoRRAiN  Smith),  A.,  ii,  59. 
therapeutic   use   of   (Kajbsner),  A, 

ii,  418. 
estimation  of,  in  copper  (Hurilann), 

A.,  ii,  347. 
estimation  of,  in  air  and    in   water 

(Erbidbr),  a.,  ii,  229. 
estimation  of,  dissolyed  in  sea  water 

(Ll^yy  and  Marboutin),  A.,  ii,  480. 

Oxygen,  aetiye,  formation   of,  during 

oxidations   (Jorissen),    A.,    ii,   258, 

487  ;  (Bach,  Englbr  and  Wild),  A., 

ii,  402. 

Oxyhasmoglobin.    See  Htsmoglobin. 

Oyster  shells,  gold  in  (Litxrsidoe),  T., 

298  ;  P.,  1897,  22. 
Oioeerite  from  Moldayia  (Fstrati),  A., 

ii,  602. 
OiOBe,    atmospheric,    on    Ifont    Blanc 

(Thierry),  A.,  ii,  253. 
influence  of  moisture  on  the  formation 

of  (Shenstonb),T.,472  ;  P.,  1887,2. 
spontaneous  formation  of,  from  ozygen 

at  low  pressures  (Suthbrland),  A, 

ii,  246. 
density  of  (Orro),  A.,  ii,  207. 
phosphorescence  during  ozidation  by 

(Otto),  A.,  ii,  139. 
influence  of,  on  the  ozidation  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  electric  arc  (yoN  Lepbl), 

A.,  ii,  869. 


PcUicourea   rigida,    alkaloid    from  the 

leayes  of  (Santesson),  A.,  i,  386. 
Palladium,  action  of  ethylene  on  (Saba- 
tier  and  Sicndbrens),  A.,  i,  305. 
FhosphopaUadic  aeid,    methylic  and 
ethylic  salts  and  their  behaviour 
witn  ammonia,  i^toluidine   and 
pyridine  (Fingk),  A.,  i,  140. 
chloride,  action    of   methylic   and 
ethylic  alcohols  on  (Fincr),  A, 
i,  140. 
PalUdioBS  mercaptide,  Pd(S£t),  (HoF- 
MANN  and  Rabk),  A.,  i,  310. 
Palladium,  separation  of  platinum  from 

(CoHN  and  Flbissnbb),  A.,  ii,  79. 
Pidmarosa  oil,  from  Afulropoffon  Sdum- 
anthw,      L,      (Gildbxeisteb     and 
Stephan),  a.,  i,  81 ;  (Barrier  and 
BouysAULT),  A.,  i,  359 
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Palmitamido  and    Palmitoehloramido, 
action  of  sodium  methozide  on  (Jbf- 
FBETS),  A.,  i,  816. 
Palmitie  aeid»  oconirenoe  of,  in  yeast 
(GBaAKD     and      Dabsxt),      A., 
ii,  469. 
barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on   (Oddo    and    Makublli),   A., 
1,180. 
heptylicsalt,  action  of  heat  on  (Welt), 
A.,  i,  462. 
Falmitio  chloride,  action  of  zino  ethyl 
and  zinc  propyl  on  (Bbbtband),  A., 
i,896. 
PalmitomMitontt.    See   Mesityl   penta- 

dei^l  ketone. 
Palmitone,    action   of    nitric   acid    on 

(FiLBTi  and  PoNZio),  A.,  i,  817. 
Palmito-p-tolnenaamide     (Claus     and 

Hafbuk),  a.,  i,  187. 
Panereatie  Jniee,  lipase  from  the  (Han- 

biot),  a.,  ii,  378. 
Panereatin,  fermenting   action   of,  on 
different  starches  (Stoke),  A.,  ii,  462. 
Pandermite.    See  Priceite. 
PapaTerinio  aeid,  action   of  methylic 
iodide     on    (Goldsohmiedt     and 
Kibpal),  a.,  i,  181. 
methylic  salts  of  (Goldschmiedt  and 
Kibpal),  A.,  i,  181. 
Paper,  examination  of  (Febbnozi),  A., 

11,  606. 
PapUionMecR,  inoculation  of,  with  nodule- 
bacteria  (Nobbb  and  Hiltmeb),  A., 
ii,  64. 
Paraffln.    See  Mineral  Oil. 
Paraffins,  molecular  refractions  of  the 
(Etkmam),  a.,  ii,  1. 
specific  heats  of  the,  at  constant  vol- 
ume (Babtoli  and  Stbacgiati),  A., 
ii,7. 
compressibility  of  the  (Babtoli),  A., 
ii,  9. 
ParaflDrmaldehyde.    See  Formaldehyde. 
Paragalaetan.     See  under  Galactan. 
Pam-linkiiiff,  existence  of  condensation 
rinffs  with  (Fsibt),  A.,  i,  686. 
improbable  existence  of  (Ladehbubq), 
A.,  i,  486. 
PanumuuuuL    See  under  Mannan. 
Parannelaiii.    See  under  Nudeins. 
ParasaliejL    See  under  Salicyl. 
Parathyroid     glands,    pronortion     of 

iodine  in  the  (Gley),  A.,  ii,  672. 
Panllie  a«id,  identity  of,  witii  psoromic 

acid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  266. 
Pargaaite.    See  Hornblende. 
PcumUHa,  various  species  of,  constituents 
of  (HE88E),   266,   681 ;   (Zopv),   A., 
i,  486. 
Parwalialio  acid,  occurrence  of,  in  Pwr- 
meliatUiacea  (Zopv),  A.,  i,  486. 


PanneliiK  identity  of,  with  atranorinic 

acid  (Hessb),  A.,  i,  266. 
Pasteur  memorial  lecture  (Feanklaio)), 

T.,  688;  P.,  1897,79. 
Pasteurisation   (Pasteub   Lbct.),   T., 

724 ;  P.,  1«W,  80. 
Patohouli  oil,  action  of  stannous  chloride 

on  (Hibbohsohn),  A.,  ii,  236. 
Patent-blue,    constitution    of    (Roben- 
btiehl),   a.,   i,  226  ;  (K  and  H. 
Ebdmamv),  a.,  i,  286. 

oxidation  of  (Pbud'homme),  A.,  i,  424. 
Peas.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Peat,    estimation    of    dry    matter    in 

(Tbylleb),  a.,  ii,  628. 
PAirine.     See  Silkworm  diseases. 
Pectin,  cause  of  the  formation  of,  in 

fruits  (Gebbeb),  A.,  ii,  460. 
Peetolite,  constitution  of  (Clabke),  A., 

ii,  62. 
PeUitory,  theacti^eprindpleof  (Sohkee- 

oanb),  a.,  i,  486. 
PeUigera  eantna,  chemistry  of  the  mem- 
branes of  (Eboombe),  a.,  ii,  166. 
Penicilliwm   hrevieaule,    action    of,    on 

arsenic  compounds  (Gosio),  A.,  ii,  881. 
Penieillium  glaucum,  selective  nutrition 
of  (Pfeffeb),  a.,  ii,  224. 
the    ferments    of    (Tellbb),     A., 

ii,  274. 
action  of  sugars  on  the  formation  of 
diastase  by  (Pfeffeb),  A.,  ii,  618. 
Pentaearbon  rings,  synthesis  of  (Japp 

and  Landeb),  T.,  128  ;  P.,  1896,  107. 
Pentaee^lmaolnrin    anhydride    (Peb- 

kin),  T.,  186 ;  P.,  1897,  6. 
Pbntaeetyltannie    aeid   (Sohiff),    A., 

i,  849. 
Pentadeeoie    aeid,   bromo-   and    iodo- 

(GlOBDANl),  A.,  i,  81. 
Pentadeeylamine,  its  hydrochloride  and 

platinochloride,    and    the   action    of 

potassium  cyanate  on  it  (Jeffbstb), 

A.,  i,  816. 
n-Pentadeeylearbamie    aeid,    methylic 

salt.    See  Pentadecylmethylurethiuie. 
Pentadeeylearbamide   (Jeffbeys),  A., 

i,  816. 
Pentadiene.    See  Pentinene. 
Pentamethylethykyielopentane,  amino-, 

hydrochloride,     hydrobromide,     and 

platinochloride     of    (Habbieb    and 

H&bneb),  a.,  i,  660. 
Pentamethyl-A^-i^e2opeBtenol    and    its 

oxidation   (Habeies  and    H&bnbb), 

A.,  1,  660. 
Pentane,  normal,  vapour  pressures  spe- 
cific volumes,  and  critical  constants 
of  (Youno),  T.,  446 ;  P.,  1897,  68. 

mono-  and  dichtoTo-,  from  American 
petroleum  (M abbey  and  Hudson), 
A.,  i,  889. 
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iso-Pentane,  physical  constants  of 
(Young  and  Thomas),  T.,  445 ;  P., 
1897,  58. 

ifothermals     of    (Rose-Innes),     A., 
ii,  542. 
Pentanadicarboxjlio   aoidi.      See   Di- 

methylglntaric    acids,     Ethyl^ataric 

acid,  a-Methvladipic  acid,  iw- Propyl- 
succinic  acid,  and  Trimethylsaccinic 

acid. 
cyc^o-Pentanedioao-l  :2  (1  i^'diketopentO' 

methylene),  and  its  dioximey  osazone, 

and  monanil,  and  ^ribromo-deriyatiye 

(DiECKMANN),  A.,  i,  462. 
(^«2o-Pentaiiediona-l :  8  (1 :  Z-diketopenta- 

methylene),  2:2:4:6-  and  2:4:4:5- 

Utrahromo-  (Wolff  and  ROdbl),  A., 

i,  216. 
<^c2o-Pentane-l :  8-dione-8 : 4 : 6-trioarb- 

oxjlio   aoid  {diketopenlameihylenetri' 

earboxylic  acid),  ethylic  salt  o^  and 

its  osazone,  tolazina,  and  disodinm  de- 

riyfttiyes  (Wislicsnus  and  Sohwan- 

hausser),  a.,  i,  606. 
Peatanei,  separation  of,  Ax>m  American 

petroleum  (Young  and  Thomas),  T., 

440 ;  P.,  1897.  58. 
Pantanetriearboxylie  aeid,  liquid,  and 

its  ethylic  salt  (Montsmabtini),  A., 

i,  20,  21. 
Peataaetriearboxylic  aoidi.     See  also 

Dimethyltricarballylic  acid  and 

a-Methylbutane-ooai-tricarboxylic 

acid 
ey62o-Pentantrioae-l :  S-dioarboxylie 

aoid       {triketopentamethylene  1 :  Z-di- 

earboxylie    acid),    diethylic    salt    of 

(Rimini),  A.,  i,  25. 
Pentaphenjlbignanide    (Schall),     A. 

1,  519. 
Peateae    {trimethylethylene),    effect   of 

heat  on  (Habes),  A.,  i,  188. 
eye2o-Pentene-l :  8-dione,  2 : 2-(iibromo-, 

2  : 4-c{tbromo-,  2:2: 4-^l)romo-, 

2:4: 5-^n'bromo-(WoLFF  and  ROdbl), 

A.,  i,  215. 
A^-^cZo-Pentene-2-met]i7l-4-dimefh7l'6- 

dimethjM-etlianone.       See    Deozy- 

mesityl  Oxide. 
tfycZo-PeatenacyeJopentanona     and     its 

oxime  (Wallaoh),  A.,  i,  160. 
Pentonoie  acid    (dimethylaerylie  acid), 
from  ethylic  isopropylideneacetoace- 
tate  (Pauly),  A.,  i,  267. 

action  of  hypochlorous  acid  and  of 
phenylhydrazine  on  (Pbbntiob), 
A.,  i,  12. 

ethylic  salt,    action   of  bromine  on 
(Pbentice),  a.,  i,  12. 
Pentanoie  acid  (dimethylaerylie   acid), 
9  chloro-,  and  its  salts  (Pbbntiob),  A., 

i.  13. 


p-itw-Peatenylaaisoil     (Moubsn     and 

Chauvbt),  a.,  i,  404. 
PentetbylpbenjI   bromometliyl  ketone 

(Kunokell),  a.,  i,  521. 
Peatetbylpbenjl  ehlorometliyl   ketone 

(Kunokell),  A.,  i,  282. 
Peatineae    {dimethylisoallylene),    addi- 
tion of  hydrogen  bromide  to  (Ipatibff), 
A.,  i,  288. 
Peatiaene    (methyldivinyl)     (Ipatieff 
and  VON  Wittobf),  A.,  1,  288. 
and  the  action  of  hypochloroos  aeid  on 
it  (Ipatieff),  A.,  i,  288,  284. 
Peatiaeae  (isoprene),  its  constitution  and 
action  of  hydrogen  bromide  on 
(  Ipatieff  and  von  Wittobf),  A.,  i, 
288. 
synthesis  and  the  action  of  hypochlor- 
ous acid  on  (Euleb),  A.,  i,  685. 
Peatosaa,  amount  of,  in  cotton  wool 
(SuBiNGAB     and    Tollens),    A., 
i,  268. 
Peatoeaas,  estimation  of,  by  furfuralde- 
hyde  method  (Kbugbb  and 
Tollenb),  a.,  ii,  858. 
estimation  of,  in  food  stu£b  (Konio), 
A.,  ii,  165. 
Pentoses,     relationship     of,    to    yeast 
(Cboss,  Bevan   and   Smith),    T., 
1008 ;  P.,  1897,  151. 
estimation  of,   by  the  furfunddehyde 
method    (KbOgeb   and  Tollbns), 
A.,  u,  858. 
2'-Peatjloleyc2ohezaaemeth7loio     aoid. 

See  Sedanonic  Acid. 
2'-PeatjIolphea7lmeth7loie   moid.    See 

Sedanolic  acid. 
Peeaol,  bromo-,  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
(Bbull    and     Fbiedlandeb),     A., 
i,  221. 
Pepper,  influence  of,  on  absorption  from 
the    alimentary  canal  (Sganisoni), 
A.,  ii,  111. 
detection  of  ground  olive  stones  in 
(Mabtblli),  a.,  ii,  392. 
Pepper  oil,  action  of  stannous  chloride 

on  (Hibschsohn),  A.,  ii,  286. 
Peppermint  oil,  examination  of 

(Sohimmel  and  Co.),  A.,  ii,  486. 
black,  discrimination  between  white 
peppermint  oil  and  (Umnet),  A., 
li,  291. 
Pepsin,  proparation  of  (Pekblhabing), 

A.,  ii,  60. 
Peptone,  relative  diffusibility  of  (\Yat- 
MOUTH  Reid),  a.,  ii,  219. 
solution,  action  of  Aspergillus  niger  on 

(Wbhmeb),  a.,  ii,  428. 
the    hydrochloric  acid   compound  of 

(COHNHBIM),  A.,  i,  207. 
physiological      action     of      purified 
(FiQUET),  A.,  ii,  610. 
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Peptone,  effects  of  ii^ection  of,  into  the 
circaUtion  (Thompson),  A.,  ii,  60. 
oomparison  of  intestinal  absorption  of, 
with  diffusion  through  parchment 
(Waymouth  Reid),  a.,  ii,  331. 
influence  of  drugs  on  absorption  of, 
from  the  intestine  (Faknsteinkr), 
A.,  u.  111. 
colour    given    by    guaiacnm    (Paw- 
LXW8KI),  A.,  ii,  468. 
Peptones,  detection  o(  in  urine   (Ja- 

worowskt),  A.,ii,  295. 
Perehloratei.    Bee  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. 
PerieUae  from  Sweden  (SjOgrsn),  A., 

ii,  324. 
Periodie     system     of     the     elements 
(Dbelbt),  p.,  1896, 186;  (Boisbau- 
dran),  a.,  ii,  205. 
graphic  representation  of  the  (LoBW), 

A.,  ii,  400. 
position  of  hydrogen  in  the  (Mabson  ; 

Newlanbs),  a.,  ii,  19. 
peroxides  in  their  relationship  to  the 
(PicciNi),  A.,  ii,  99. 
Periploea  grceca,  active  principles  of  the 

bark  of  (Lehmann),  A.,  i,  626. 
Perlploeinand.Perlplogenin(  Lehm  ANN), 

A.,  i,  626. 
PeroxideB,    formation   of,  during   slow 
oxidation  (Baoh),  A.,  ii,  401. 
in  their  relationship  to  the  periodic 
system  (PiociNi),  A.,  ii,  99. 
Persian    berries,    the    constituents   of 
(Perkin    and    Martin),    T.,    819; 
P.,  1897,  189. 
Perthioeyanie     aeid.      See     under 

Cyanogen. 
Peru  balsam,  white   (Germann),  A., 

ii,  185. 
Petalito,  constitution  of  (Clarke),  A., 

ii,  62. 
Petroleum.    See  Mineral  OiL 
Petiite,  from  British  Columbia  (Hoff- 
mann), A.,  ii,  604. 
Penoedanin  and  Oxypeneedanin,  occur- 
rence of,  in  ^adix  ImperatoruK  Osiru* 
(hium  (Meeok),  A.,  i,  168. 
Fhmommi,  action  of  disodium  sulphite 

on  (Nboami),  a.,  ii,  585. 
Pharbitis  NU^  L,^  constituents  of  the 

seeds  of  (Kromer),  A.,  ii,  68. 
Pharbitose  (Kromer^,  A.,  ii,  %Z, 
Phaselin,  the  composition  and  properties 

of  (Osborne),  A.,  i,  207. 
Phaseolin,  composition  of  (Osborne), 

A.,  i,  207. 
Phaaeoliu  muUifiorus,  action  of  nodule- 
bacteria  on  (NoBBE  and  Hiltnbr), 
A.,  ii,  64. 
PhtiMolua  vulfforia,    the    proteids  con- 
tained in  (Osborne),  A.,  i,  207. 


Phase-rule,  application  of,  to  the  study 

of  organic  additive  products  (KuRi- 

loff),  a.,  ii,  484. 
Phellandrene,    from    bitter  fennel    oil 
(Tardy),  A.,  i,  578. 

from  oil  of   cinnamon   (Duyk),   A., 
i,  368. 
Phenaoetin.     See  Acetophenetoilamide. 
' '  Fhenaeetobonxodinitrile.  *'      See 

Benzoylbenzyl  cyanide,  imido-. 
Phenaoyl-m-bromaniline,  and  its  hydro- 

chlonde  (Eunckell),  A.,  i,  276. 
Phenaoyl-i?-ohloraniline,      and      its 

m-nitro-    and    (?)    nitro-deriyatives 

(Kunokell),  a.,  i,  276. 
Phenaeyl-a-naphthylamine     (Kuno- 
kell), A.,  i,  277. 
Phenaeyl-iS-naphthylamine,     and     its 

9»-nitro-derivatiye    (Eunckell),    A. , 

i,  277. 
Phenaoyl-^-phenetidine    (Eunckell), 

A.,  i,  277. 
1-Phenaeyltetrah^droquinoline  and  its 

m-nitro-deriyatiye   (Eunckell),    A., 

i,  277. 
Phenao^l-a«-m-xylidine,  and  its  hydro- 

chlonde       and       m-nitro-deriyative 

(Eunckell),  A.,  i,  277. 
Phenakite  from   Silesia   (Hintz),  A., 
ii,  411. 

constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  52. 

transparency   of,    for    Rontgen    rays 
(Doelter),  a.,  ii,  469. 
Phenanthraphenailne,  hydrochloride  of, 

and  its  acetyl  deriyatiye  (Hinsbero 

and  Garfunkbl),  A.,  i,  123. 
Phenanthraquinone,       behayiour      of, 

towards    hydriodic    acid    (Japp  and 

FiNDLAT),  T.,  1118;  P.,  1997,  169. 
Phenanthraquinonediureine,  and  its  di- 

nitro-derivatiye      (Griicaldi),      A., 

i,  676. 
Phenanthraquinonedithiodiureine 

(Grimaldi),  a.,  i,  576. 
Phenanthraouinonemonoureine,      its 

oxinie  ana  ctinitro-deriyatiye  (Grim- 
aldi), A.,  i,  576. 
Phenanthrone  (Japp  and  Findlay),  T., 

1115;  P.,  1897,  169. 
iS-Phenanthrylandne,         hydrochloride 

(Japp  and  Findlay),  T.,  1123 ;  P., 

1897,  169. 
/3-Phenanthrylio     acetate     (Japp    and 
Findlay),    T.,    1122;    P.,    1997, 
169. 

oxide,   and  its  picrate  and  methylic 
deriyatiye  (Japp  and  Findlay),  T., 
1119;  P..  1997,  169. 
Phenethylamine,  optically  actiye  forms 

of  (LoviN),  A.,  1,  37. 
uo-Phonetliylmandelio  acid  (Japp  and 

Lander),  T.,  137  ;  P.,  1996,  107. 
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S-Phoaethjlonoie-l-methyl  M  aeid.  See 

o-Ozalylbenzoic  acid. 
v-Phenetidine,   o-bromo-,  and  its  salts 
(HoDxnusK),  A.,  i,  276. 
hydrochloride     of     (PiTrrri),    A., 
i,  412. 
2-iodo-,  its  deriyatiyes  and  its  conden- 
sation product  with  1:2: 4-chloro- 
dtnitrobemsene     (Bbyerdik),     A., 
i,  28. 
Fheaotidiiio-m-difliilphoiiio  aeid  (Paul), 

A.,  i,  182. 
4-Phenetidinethioearbaittide,    2-iodo- 

(Rbvsrdin),  a.,  i,  28. 
p-PhenetidinoaDiByldihydroretorciiiol 
(VoBLANDSB  and  Ekio),  a.,  i,  276. 
l^Phenetidinoanisyldihydroretoreylio 
aeid,  ethylic  salt  of  (  vorlandek),  A., 
i,  276. 
j9-PhenetidinophenTldihydroreioreinol 
(YoKLANDSB  and  Erio),  A.,  i,  275. 
ji-Phenetidinophenyldihydxoreioreylie 
aeid,  ethylic  salt  of  (Yoblandsr),  A., 
i,  278. 
Phenetoil,  p-amino-,  and  p-nitro-,  prepa- 
ration of  (Paul),  A.,  i,  182. 
o-bromo-,  preparation  of  (Hodurek), 

A.,i,  276. 
2-iodo-,  4-iodo-,  2  : 4-(2iiodo-  and  2 :  4- 
iodonitro-  (Rkybrdin),  A.,  i,  28. 
0-   and   v-Phenetolaiophenoli,    hydro- 
chlorides, acetyl,  benzoyl  and  benzene- 
solphonic      derivatives       (Hewitt, 
Moore  and  Pitt),  P.,  1897,  167. 
Phenetyl      <2ieUoromethyl      diketone 
(Kunokell    and    Jouannsbn),    A., 
i,  622. 
PhenetyldiethylphospUne,  and  its  meth- 
iodide  and  methochloride  (Michaelis 
and  Eatzenstein),  A.,  1,  63. 
Phenetyl-photphinio  and  -phoiphinous 
aeids  (Miohaelib  and  Eatzenstbin), 
A.,  i,  62. 
a-Phenoiaiine.    See  Ginnoline. 
Phenol,  specific  heat  of  (Sohlamp),  A. , 
ii,  6. 
contraction  during  the  solidification  of 

(Hetdweilleb),  a.,  ii,  546. 
freeziDg  point  of  dilate  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (Wildermann),  T.,  800 ; 
P.,  1897, 189. 
lowering  of  freezing  point  of  benzene 

by  (Garblli),  A.,  i^  26. 
minimum  freezing  points  of  mixtures 
with  diphenylmethane,  thymol,  tri- 
methylcarbinol,  benzene,  j^bromo- 
toluene,  o-zylene.  and  ethylene 
bromide  (PatermO  and  Amfola), 
A.,  u,  477. 
employment  of,  as  a  solyent  in  ciyo- 
scopic  researches  (Patern6),  A., 
ii,  18. 


Phenol,  molecular  weight  of,  in  solid 

solution  (Bodlandbr),  A.,  ii,  183. 
sodium  derivatiye  of,  oxidation  of  by 

fused  caustic  soda  (Collie),  T.  ,  1 022. 
estimation  of  the  alkali-equivalent  of 

(Freybs),  a.,  ii,  594. 
Phenol,  o-amino-,  action  of  ethylic  oxal- 

acetate      on      (WisucBinja      and 

Bbokh),  a.,  i,  398. 
o-amino-,  and  |^amino-,  preparation  of 

(Paul),  A.,  i,  182. 
o-iltamino-,  formation  of  (LdB),  A., 

i,  832. 
<riamino-,  preparation  of,  and  iti  salts 

(NiETZKi    and  Blitmbnthal),  A., 

i,  218. 
o-amino-j9-cyano-       (Auwbrs        and 

RdHRio),  A.,  i,  842. 
o-bromo-p-amino-,  salts  of  (Hodurbk), 

A.,  i,  276. 
o-uitro-,  preparation  of  (Paul),  A., 
i,  181. 

electrolytic  reduction  of  (Lob),  A., 
i,  332. 
m-nitro-,   nitration  of  (Collib),   T., 

1022. 
ji?.nitro-,  reduction  of  (Paul),  A. ,  i,  182. 
2 :  fi-dinittO',  preparation  of  (jAOKaOB 

and  Ittmbr),  A.,  i,  239. 
2:3:4: 6-^^fanitro-,    and    its    salts 

(NiBTZKi.  and  Blumbntral),  A., 

i,  219. 
o-nitrocyano-  (Auwers  and  RdHRio), 
.     A.,  i,  342. 
nitroso-,      condensation      of,      with 

iB-naphthylphenylamine     (FiaoHBE 

and  Hbpp),  A.,  i,  171. 
thio-.     See  Phenylic  mercaptan. 
Phenol,  QfiioBrfi^  obtained  by  heating 

the  nitration  product  of  dibromo- 

^-cnmenol;       and      its      acetate 

(Auwbbs),  a.,  i,  386. 
CaoH^O^  from  reduction  of  benzylidene- 

acetophenone  (Habribs^  and  HOb- 

KBR),  A.,  i,  651. 
PhoDols,  ^owth  of  bacteria  and  fungi  in 

solutions   of  diflTerent  (Bokobnt), 

A.,  ii,  379. 
insoluble,  action  of  ozidising  ferment 

of  mushrooms   on  (BouBQinoor), 

A.,  ii,  66. 
oxidation    of,    by   soluble    ferments 

(Bourqublot),  a.,  ii,  223. 
action  of  sulphuiyl  cJiloride  on  (Maz- 

ZARA  and  Lambbrti-Zaitakdi),  A., 

i,  182. 
substituted,  freezing  points  of  solu- 
tions of  (Auwbbs  and  Obtoh),  A., 

ii,  133. 
list  of.    See  Alcohols,  list  of. 
Phenolearbozylie  MidB.  action  of  heat 
on  (Gazbnbuyb),  A.,  t,  58. 
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niraoldiMOinlplionie     aeid,     diuitTO- 
(Haktzsoh    and     Borohaub),    A., 
i,  186.1 
Phenolic  ethm,  oxidation  oi,  by  soluble 

ferments  (Boubqublot),  A.,  ii,  223. 
Fliettolplifhal«in«    significance    of    the 
change  of  colour  of  (Lescgbub),  A., 
ii,  186. 
qninoidal  derivatiyeB  of  (Nistzki  and 

Bu&ckhabdt),  a.,  i,  226. 
value  of,  as  an  indicator  (Kubter),  A., 
ii,  74. 
PhenolphfhaleiBf    dtbromo-,    dimethyl 
ether  of  (Grandb),  A.,  i,  628. 
tetrahTomo;  ethylic  salt  of,  and  its 
diacetyl     derivative ;     monethylic 
ether  of,  and  its  acetyl  derivative ; 
qninoidal  ethylic  salt  of,  and  its 
ethylic  ether  (J^ietzki  and  Burck- 
hardt),  a.,  i,  225. 
Phenol-p-Bulphonio  aeid,  ?n-nitro-,  and 
its    potassium  salt  (Nietzki    and 
Hblbacb),  a.,  i,  26. 
o-nitro-,  and  its  ethylic  and  methylic 
ethers  (Paul),  A.,  i,  182. 
Phononialid    aoid.      See   Acetylacrylic 

acid* 
Phanonaphthourhodine    hydrochloride, 
acetyl   derivative  (Witt  and   Dedi- 
ohen),  a.,  i,  194. 
Phenoiafhudne  from  phenylphenazon- 
ium  (Kehrmann  and  Sohapobchnf- 
KOFF),  A.,  i,  491. 
combination  of,  with  bromine  (Yau- 
bel),  a.,  i,  108. 
Phenoxyftoetaiiilide,   ^nitro-    and    ^• 

amino-  (Ktm),  A.,  i,  283. 
Phenozyaeotie    aoid,    action    of    zinc 
chloride  on  (Stoermbr),  A.,  i,  528. 
hydrazine  (Howard),  A.,  i,  284. 
PhenozyBoetie  aeid,  p-amino-,  and  its 
salts  and  ben^l  and  acetyl  deriva- 
tives (Ktm  ;  Howard),  A.,  i,  283. 
p*nitro-  and  its  ethylic  salt  (Kym), 
A.,  i,  288. 
Pbenozyaeetona,  o-  and  p-nitro-,  and 
their     semicarbazones,     phenylhydr- 
azones,  and  oximes  (Stoermer  and 
Bbockeboff),  a.,  i,  478. 
if-PhenozyBeetophenoneozimo,      redac- 
tion   of,   and   its  «-amino-derivative 
(Gabriel    and    Ebohenbach),    A., 
i,  414. 
2-PheiiozybeniaBesalphoiiie  aeid, 
5-nitro-  (Haeussermank  and  Bauer), 
A.,  i,  884. 
4-PheiLOzybenieneeBlphonio  aeid, 
8-nitro-,  and  its  salts  (Haeubbermann 
and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  834. 
S-Phenozybenioie  aeid,  S-nitro-,  and  its 
barium    salt    (Haeubbsrmank    and 
Bauer),  A.,  i,  884. 
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4-Phenozybenioic  aeid,  8-nitro-,  and  its 

barium    salt    (Haeubsermank    and 

Bauer),  A.,  i,  834. 
Phenozybxomomaleic  aoid  and  its  imide 

(Hill  and  Widtboe),  A.,  i,  671. 
PhenozyeUoromaleimide     (Hill     and 

Widtboe),  A.,  i,  672. 
Phenozyethylainine  hydrochloride 

(EcRBNROTH    and    Koerppen),    A.j 

i,  479. 
Phenozyethyl-o-aminoiulphobenioie 

aeid  (EcKENROTH  and  Koerppen),  A. , 

i,  479. 
Phenozyethyl-o-benioiesulphinide 

(EoKENROTH    and    Koerppen),    A., 

i,  478. 
l'-Phenozy-3'-»opropyliw)quinoline 

(Lehmkuhl),  a.,  i,  378. 
8-Phenozyvalerio  acid,  a-cyano-,  and  its 

ethylic  salt  (Grangbr),  A.,  i,  487. 
Phenylaeetftldehyde,     formation     oi 

(Pl5chl  and  Mater),  A.,  i,  528. 
Phenylaeetie  aeid  {a-toluie  acid), 

ethylic  salt,  preparation   of  (WiblI- 

oenub),  a.,  1,  671. 

action  of  ethylic  acetate  and  sodium 

ethoxide  on  (Boebekbn),  A.,  i,  15. 

Phenvlaeetie  aeid,  8  : 5-c{ichloro(2tnitro-, 

and  its  salts  (Jaokbon  and  Lamar), 

A.,  i,  30. 
ifo-Phen^laeetie  aeid   and   its   hydro- 
bromides,  salts,  and  amide  (Buohner), 

A.,  i,  282,  288. 
^f-Phenylaeatie    aeid,    ethylic    salt   of 

(Buchner),  a.,  i,  282. 
Phenylaeetobensylie   cyanide    and    its 

phenylhydrazine  compound  (Walther 

and  Schiokler),  A.,  i,  624. 
Phenylaeetodimel^ylamide  and  its  nitro* 

derivative  (Tayerne),  A.,  i,  620. 
Phenylaeetemethylamide  and  its  nitro- 

deriirative  (Tayerne),  A.,  i,  620. 
Phenylaeetophenylaee^o  aeid,  methylic 

and  ethylic  salts  and  amide  (Walther 

and  Schickler),  A.,  i,  525. 
PhanylBoetophenylamidine  (Lotter- 

mobbr),  A.,  i,  39. 
Phenylaeetylene,  preparation  of  (Holle- 

man),  a.,  i,  26. 
iS-Phenylaerylie  aeid.      See  Cinnamic 

acid. 
PhenyUllophanie  aoid,  ethylic  salt  of 

(FoLiN),  A.,  i,  472. 
PhanylBllylaeetie  aeid  and  its  bromo- 

derivative   (Wiblicbnub  and   Gold- 
stein), A.,  i,  63. 
PhenylBllylhydraiones  of  sugars  (van 

Eg&enbtein   and  db   Brutn),    A.» 

i,  41. 
Pha&ylallylinalonie  aeid  and  its  salts 

(Wiblicinus   and  Goldstein),   A.„ 

i,  63. 
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PhenyUUjlphoiplionio  aoid  (Michaelis 

and  Meter),  A.,  i,  153. 
Phonylallylaiilplione  dichloride  (Troe- 

OER  and  Hinze),  A.,  i,  850. 
PhenyUllyltliioearbimidei     action     of 

chloracetamideon  (Dixok),  T.,  632;  P., 

1897,  8. 
Fhmiylallylthioliydantoin  (Dixon),  T., 

632,  683  ;  P.,  1897,  8. 
Pheaylaniine.    See  Aniline. 
Phenylamino-.    See  Anilino-. 
2-Fhenyl-l  •aminoaiobenienediketodi- 

hydropyrrolina-8-oarbozylio    aoid, 

ethylic  aalt  (Schiff  and  Bertini), 

A.,  i,  293. 
2-PlLenyl*8o-a]ninob0]iiyltetralLydro- 

quinaioline  (Busch,  Birk  and  Leh- 

mann),  a.,  i,  544. 
Phenyl-o-aminobensyl-j^tolylearbam- 

ide,    its   salts,   acetyl,    and   benzoyl 

derivatiye8(PAALand  Hildenbrand), 

A.,  i,  407. 
Pbenyl-p-amiaoeinnamio   acid   (Baku- 

nin),  a.,  i,  628. 
Phenyl  aminoatbyl  ketone,  salts  of,  and 

the  action  of  potassium  cvanate,  of 

potassinm   thiocyanate,  and    benzoic 

chloride  on  (Behb-Bregowski),  A., 

i,  459,  460. 
Fhonylamylio  oxide,  rotatory  power  and 

dispersion  of  (Qute  and  Melikian), 

A.,  ii,  198. 
Phenyl  anilinoathyl  ketone  (Collet), 

A.,  i,  844. 
PhenyUnilinoisorosindaline     (Fischer 

and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  171. 
Phenylapotafranlne  (Fischer  and 

Hepp),  A.,  i,  687. 
Phenylaiooarbamide,   condensation    of, 

with  benzaldehyde  (Younq  and 

Annable),  T.,  201  ;  P.,  1896,  246. 
iS-Phen^Uiooxotonie  aoid,  behaviour  of 

ethylic  salt  towards  bromine  (Freer), 

A.,  i,  843. 
/B-PhenyUioisoralerio  aoid  (Prentice), 

A.,  i,  13. 
PhenylaiO'.    See  further  Benzeneazo-. 
Phenylbensamidoothyloarbinol,  from  the 

reduction  of  phenyl  benzamidoethyl 

ketone  (Bbhr-Breoowski),  A.,  i,  460. 
Phanylbenionylamidine     (von     Pech- 
mann),  a.,  i,  515. 

preparation  of,  and  its  diacetyl  com- 
pound, oxime,  and  phenylhydrazide 
(Lottbrmosbr),  a.,  i,  38. 

benzoyl  deriyative  (Beckmann    [and 
Sandel]),  a.,  i,  565. 
Phonylbensenylethvlhydraiidino 

(Enoelhabdt),  a.,  1,  128. 
PhenTlbenienylmothylamidino  and  its 

hydriodide  and  picrate  (yoN  Pech- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  515. 


Phenylbonioin,  ethylic  ether  of  (Biltz), 

A.,  i,  585. 
Phenylbeniylbenienylaaddino  (von 

Pechmann  and  Heinze),  A.,  i,  516. 
Fhenylbonsyldiphenylonemathano 

(Biltz),  A.,  i,  536. 
Phenylbenxylidenehydraione,  oxidation 

of  (MiNUNNi  and  Rap),  A.,  i,  40. 
Phenylbeniylidenofultimo     (Fritsch), 

A.,  i,  72. 
Phenyl   benzyl    ketone.      See  Deozy- 

benzoin. 
%' :  V :  8-Phanylbeniylmethyldiketo- 

hydrindene  (Blank),  A.,  i,  61. 
Phenylbenionylmothylhydraiidina 

(Enoelhardt),  a.,  i,  128. 
1-Phenyl*>2  -bonsyl-8-methyl-5-pyr- 
aiolona  (Himmelbaueb),  A.,  i,  114 ; 
(Stolz),  a.,  i,  874. 
4 : 6-PhenylbeniyliK>ozaiolone    and  its 

derivatives  (Volhard),  A.,  i,  423. 
4:6-Phenylbenzyli9(H>xaiolonimido  and 
its  hydrochloride  (Walther  and 
Schicklbr),  a.,  i,  .525. 
8 : 4-Phenylbensylpyraiolone    and    its 
methyl   derivative   (Volhard),    A., 
i,  428. 
Phonylbenzylthiohydantoin     (Dixon), 

T.,  631 ;  P.,  1897,  8. 
Phenyl  bromethyl  ketone  (Collet),  A., 

i,  344. 
Phenyl  bromopropyl  ketone  (Collet), 

A.,  i,  522. 
Phenylbromopropylsnlphono  (Troegeb 

and  Hinze),  A.,  i,  350. 
Phenyl   bntyl   ketone,  preparation    of 

(Claisen),  a.,  i,  188. 
l-Phenyl-S-bntyltriaiolo,    and   its    3- 
chloro-derivative  (Cleve),  A.,  i,  173. 
Phenyloarbamic  aoidi  ethylic  salt,  heat 
of  combustion  of  (Stohmann  and 
Haussmann),  A.,ii,  860. 
m-bromo-,  methylic  salt  of  (Fouk), 

A.,  i,  471. 
o-nitro-,  amylic,isobutylic,  isopropylic, 
and  glycol  salts  of  (Swartz),  A., 
i,  411. 
o-nitro-,  and  m-nitro-,  methylic  salts 
of(FoLiN),  A.,  i,  471. 
Phenyloarbamldo,  heat  of  combustion  ot 
(Stohmann  and  Haussmann),  A., 
ii,  360. 
action  of  tannin  on  (Coninck),  A., 
i,  570. 
Phenyloarbamldo,     m<«mino',    hydro- 
chloride  of  (Schiff  and   Obtro- 
GovicH),  A.,  i,  144. 
m-bromo-  and  m-nitro-  (Folin),  A., 

i,  471. 
o-nitro-  (Swabtz),  A.,  i,  411. 
Phenyloarbimido,  m-nitro-  (Folin),  A., 
i,  471. 
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Phanjloarbimide,  o-nitro-i  and  p-nitro-, 
preparation  of  (SwARTz),  A.,  i,  411, 
412. 
a'-Phenyluoearboitjrril,  -m-nitro-, 
m-nitro-4'-cyano-,      aud       I'-chloro- 
m-nitro-  (Hakper),  A.,  i,  106. 
PhenylohloxophoiphixLe,        j9-bromo- 
(MiCHAKUs    and    Gundermaitn), 
A.,  i,  51. 
p-chloro-  (KiCHAELis  and  Maecker), 
A.,  i,  49. 
cUlO'  and  ^mnx-Plienjloinnamie  aeidi, 
and  their  salts  (Bakunin),  A.,  i,  623. 
l-Phenyl-^-oinnamylidene-S :  6-pyr- 

aiolidone  (Claiben),  A.,-  i,  441. 
Phenyleonmalui  ( Hesse  ;  Ciamician  and 

Silber),  a.,  i,  57. 
a-Phenyloonmalin,  its  salts,  polymeride, 
and     compound    of,    with     aniline 
(Severini),  a.,  i,  66,  57. 
3'-Phenyluoooiimarin,      m-nitro-      and 
4'-cyano-?»-nitro-  (Harper),  A. ,  i,  106. 
Phenyl    oyanobensyl    ketone     {eyano- 
deooeyhenzoin),    and    its  monacetyl 
derivative,  oximci  phenylhydrazone 
(Walther   and  Schickler),  A., 
1,  523. 
isomeride  of  (Walther  and  Schick- 
ler), A.,  i,  523. 
Phenyloyanohydroxyethyleno.       See 
Hydrozymethylenebenzylic  cyanide. 
Phenyleyanophosphine  (Michaelis  and 

Glaubitz),  a.,  i,  48. 
PhenyloyanoylBylaniline  and  the  pro- 
ducts formed  by  the  action  of  nitrons 
acid  on  it  (Walther  and  Schickler), 
A.,  i,  524. 
PhenyleyanoTinylmethylamina    (Wal- 
ther and  Schickler),  A.,  i,  524. 
Phenyldiamylearbaniide,       o-nitro-, 

SwARTz),  A.,  i,  412. 
l-Phonyl-4-diamyltiiioiemicarbaside 

(Busch  and  Bidder),  A.,  i,  343. 
S-Phenyl-m-diaiine,  4-chloro-,  and  its 
salts;    4«amino-   and   its   salts,   and 
acetyl  and  bensoyl  derivatives  (Ruhe- 
MANN  and  Hemht),  A.,  i,  635. 
Phenyldibeniylthiosemioarbaiide 
(BirsoH  and  Kidder),  A.,  i,  343. 
Plienyi-a/3-dibromopropionio     acid, 
pseudoracemism    of    (Kippino     and 
Pope),  T.,  1001 ;  P.,  1897, 136. 
Phenyldibntyloarbamide,     o-nitro-, 

(Swartz),  a.,  i,  412. 
Pheayldiethylearbamida,     o-nitro-, 

(Swartz),  A.,  i,  412. 
Phenyldiethylphosphine,  ;7-bromo-,  and 
its      methiodide     and     ethiodide 
(Michaelis    and    Gundrrmakn), 
A.,  i,  51. 
9-chloro-,     and     its     methiodide 
(Michaelis  and  Eiflir),  A.,  i,  50. 


n-Phen^ldihydrophenanthraphenaiine, 
and  its  salts  (Hinsberg   and  Gar- 
funkel),  a.,  X,  123. 
3'-Phenyldihydroqninaioline,    o-aniino- 
and  its    salts    (Paal  and    Kroh- 
schroder),  a.,  i,  115. 
^-amino-  and  its  stannochloride  and 
salts  (Paal  and  Poller))  A«,  i,  116. 
3'-Phenyldihydroqainaiolone-4', 
2'-chloro-,     2'-thio-      (McCoy),      A. 
i,  491. 
Phenyldihydroresoroinol  (Vorlander), 
A.,  i,  278. 
and  its  sodinm  and  lead  derivatives, 
and  bensyl  ether  and  oximes  (Vor< 
lander  and  Erio),  A.,  i,  275. 
Phenyldihydroresoreylio     acid    (5-/ty- 
drtxny  i  1  -phenyl  -  Z-q/clohexenonC'2* 
carboxylie   acid)  and  its  methylic 
andethylic  salts  and  their  ethers,  &C4 
(Vorlander),  a.,  i,  272. 
o-chloro-,     m-nitro-,     and    p-nitro-, 
ethylic  salts  of  (Vorlander),  A., 
i,  274. 
Pheayldihydroresoroylonitrile,  and  its 
methyl  derivatives  (Vorlander))  A., 
i,  274. 
PhenyldihydroreBOToylozalie      acid, 
ethylic   salt    of    (Vorlander),    A. 
i,  274. 
l-Phenyldiketodihydropyrroline-S-carb- 
ozylio-l-97i-benioio  add,  mon-ethylic 
salt    (Schiff    and     Bertini),    A., 
i,  293. 
8'-Phenyl-8' :  4'-diketotetrahydroqnln- 

aioline  (McCoy),  A.,  i,  490. 
Phenyldimethylcarbamida,     o-nitrc, 

(Swartz),  A.,  i,  412. 
Phenyldimethyloonmalin)  componnd  of, 

witii  qninol  (Severini),  A.,  i,  57. 
2-Phenyl-4 : 6-dimethyldiJiydropyrldine- 
3  : 6-dioarbozylio    aoid,    ethylic  salt 
(Laohowioz),  a.,  i,  118. 
Phenyldimethyldihydroreioroinol 
(Vorlander),  A. ,  i,  275 ;  (Vorlander 
and  Erio),  A.,  i,  276. 
Phenvldimethyldihyditaresoroylic    aeid 
and  its  methylic  salt  (Vorlander), 
A.,  i,  276. 
y  :8 :2'  Phenyldimethyldiketohydrin- 

dene  (Biank),  A.,  i,  61. 
l-Phenyl-3 : 4-dimethylpyraiolo-5-ozy- 
aoetie   aoid   and    its   methylic   salt 
(Stolz),  a.,  i,  375. 
l-PhenyI-8-diinethyI-6-pyraiolidoneand 
its  hydrochloride,  acetyl  and  nitroso- 
derivatives,  and  the  action  of  baryta  on 
it  (Prentice),  A.,  i,  13. 
l-Phenyl-3 : 4-dimethyI-5-pyraiolone- 
2-aeetio  aoid  (Hiumelbauer),  A. 
i,  114. 
and  its  methylic  salt  (Stolz),  A. ,  i,  375. 
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I'Plieiijl-d :  4<dixiiet]i7l-6-p7raiolo]ie- 
4'aeotie  aoid  (Himmblbauer),  A., 
i,  114. 

and  its  methylic   salt   (Stolz),  A., 
i,  876. 
l-Phenyl-S :  4-dimet]iyl-6-p7raioloiie- 

S-carbozylio  aoid,  methylic  salt   of 

(Himmelbaubr),  a.,  i,  114. 
Phenyldimethylthioliydaiitoin  (Dixok), 

T.,  636  ;  P.,  1897.  9. 
l-Phenyl-S :  6-di-a-iiaplitliyltrUiola 

(Emgblhabdt),  a.,  i,  127. 
l-Phenyl-S :  S-di-zS-naphthyltriaiolo 

(Enoelhardt),  a.,  i,  127. 
Phanyldipxopylearhamide,    o-nitro-, 

(SwARTZ),  A.,  i,  412. 
1  -Pheny  l-4-dipropylthioi6miearhaiide 

(BuBCH  and  Bidder),  A.,  i,  343. 
Phenyldithienylmethanei    o-,  m-,    and 
p-amino-»  and  their  acetyl  derivatiTes 
and  salts  (Nahkb),  A.,  i,  604. 

diiodo-  (Nab KB),  A.,  i,  604. 
Phenyldithienylmathanetriinlphonio 

aoid,  bajiom,  and    calcium   salts  of 

(Nahkb),  a.,  i,  603. 
l-Pheayl-S :  6-di-o-tolyltriaiole  (Engel- 

hardt)i  a.,  i,  127. 
l-Phonyl-3 : 6-di-p-tolyltrUiole  (£ngel> 

hardt),  a.  ,  i,  127. 
o-Phenylenebignanide     and    its     salts 

(ZlEGELBAUER),  A.,  i,  142. 

5-/)-Phenylenebls-8-hydroxy- 1  -phany  I- 

triaiolo  (Young  and  Annable),  T., 

217  ;  P.,  1896,  246. 
m-Phanylanaoarbamida,  preparation  of 

(ScHiFF     and     Ostrogovich),    A., 

iJ44. 
o-Phenylenediamine,  behaviour  of,  to- 
wurds  nitrogen  triozide  (Hantzscu 
and  BoROHAUs),  A.,  i,  187. 

condensation  of,  with  bromacetophen- 
one,  alloxan,  pyruvic  acid,  and 
ethylic  bromuobutyrate(HiN8BEBG), 
A.,  i,  120,  121. 

condensation  of,  with  o-nitrobenzylic 
chloride(PAALand  Kbomschroder), 
A.,  i,  116. 
o-Phenylonediamine,  4-nitro-,  condensa- 
tion of,  with  glyoxal  and  bonzil 
(HiNSBERO),  A.,  i,  121. 

3:6-c2mitro-  (Nibtzki  and   Hagen- 
baoh),  a.,  i,  278. 
m-Phanylenediamine,  behaviour  of,  to- 
wards nitrogen  trioxide  (Hantzsgh 
and  BoRGHAUs),  A.,  i,  187. 

4 : 6-dimtTo-  (Kietzki  and  Schbdler), 
A.,  i,  466. 
;7-Phenylanediamino,     preparation     of 
(Eibnbr),  a.,  i,  142. 

behaviour  of,  towards  nitrogen  trioxide 
(HANTZ8CH  and  Borghaus),  A., 
i,  186. 


;>-Pha]iylenediamina,     o-nitro-,     mono- 

hydrochloride,  dihydrochloride,  diazo- 

compound,   monobencoyl,   and   mon- 

acetyl  derivatives  (BtJLOW  and  Mann), 

A.,  1,  840. 
m-Pheiiylenediamina-4-iiilphonie  aoid, 

preparation  of  (Nibtzki  and   Hel- 

bach),  a.,  i,  26. 
j^-Phenylenediaminodiethylenatetra- 

earbezylio  acid,  ethylic  salt  (Rube- 

MANN  and  Hbmmt),  A.,  i,  636. 
o-Phenylonediaminoathylenadiearb- 

ozylic  acid,  ethylic  salt  (Ruheuann 

and  Hbmmy),  A.,  i,  686. 
m-PhenylenAdiozamio  aeid  (Schiff  and 

OsTROoovicu),  A.,  i,  144. 
m-  and  D-Phenylenediozamio  aoidt,  their 

ethylic  salts  and  amides  (Mbteb  and 

Sbeligbr),  a.,  i,  46. 
Phenylethane.    See  Ethylbenzene. 
Phonylene-ethen^lamidina,  dismmo-, 

dtnitro-,  and  mtramiuo-  (Nibtzki  and 

Haoenbach),  a.,  i,  277. 
Phenyloneiminocftidtrotolaene,    aminos 

and  ^ribromamino-,  and  the  coloured 

compounds    obtained    by    action    of 

alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide  on  (Jackson 

and  Ittneb),  A.,  i,  238,  332. 
Phenylenemethylmet^enyUmidine,   re- 
fractive    power    and    dispersion    of 

(Bruhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
o-Phenylaneozamide  (Meyer  and  See- 

uobr),  a.,  i,  46. 
Phonylenepropylproponylamidine,     re- 
fractive   power    and    dispersion     of 

(Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 
Phenylethylainino  from  benzylic  cyanide 

(Ahrens),  a.,  i,  318. 
Phenylethylene.    See  Styrene. 
Phonylethylhydraionaf  of  sugars  (van 

EcKENBTBiN and  DE  Brutn),  a.,  i,  41. 
Phenyl   ethyl   ketone,  preparation   of 
(Claisen),  a.,  i,  188. 

oxime  of,   reduction  of  (Bbhr-Beb- 
GowsKi),  A.,  i,  469. 
4 : 6-Phanylethyli9oozaiolon2mide 

(Waltuer and  Schicklrr),  A.,  i,  624. 
Phenylathylthiohydantoin  (Dikon),  T., 

686  ;  P.,  1897,  9. 
Phonylgloeosaione       purification       of 

(Hugounbnq),  a.,  i,  236. 
Phenylglntaeonimide.    See  6-HydrQxy- 

4-phenyl- A'  *'-dihydropyridoae. 
Phenylglyaario  aeid,  preparation  of,  iU 

salts  and   monacetyl   derivative  and 

phenylbydrazide(PLO€HLand  Mater  ), 

A.,  i,  628. 
Phenrlglyoerie  aeida,  optically  active, 

and  tneir  salts  (Plochl  and  Matbr). 

A.,  i,  629. 
Phenylglyciae,  toxic  action  of  (Thbu3i), 

A.,  i,  618. 
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Fhenjlgljoine-o-oarbozjlio  acid   (Thr- 

BSM),  A.,  i,  618. 
Plienylgljoollio    acid.      See    Mandelic 

acid. 
4-PlienylglyoolyM :  2 : 6 :  e-tetramethyl- 

pipexidine,  a-  and  iS-forms  of,  and  its 

aarochloride  (Habries),  A.,  i,  552. 
Phenylglyoxylearbozylio     aoid,    from 

»edanoIic  acid  (Ciamician  and  Sil- 

brr),  a.,  i,  484. 
Phenylglyoxylio    acid,  preparation    of 

(Bouteault),  a.,  i,  630. 
Fhenylguanidiiie,  amino-,  and  its  salts 

(Pellizzari),  a.,  i,  47. 
Phenyl  heptadec^l  ketone  {stearo- 

pherume)  and  its  oxime  (Claus  and 

Hafelin),  a.,  i,  187. 
Phenvl  hep^l  ketene  {oetanoylhemene) 

and  its  ozimes  (Meter  and  Sch arv in), 

A.,  i,  618. 
Ai-Pkenylkexahydrobensylbeniimid- 

aiole  (EiNHORN  and  Bull),  A.,  i,  847. 
Phenylkezakydrophenylamine-o-earb- 

oxylio   acid.       See     o-Anilino-cycZo- 

hexanecarbozylic  acid. 
Phenyl  <;t/c2ohexanyl  ketone  {hexahydro- 

beriaophenone),    a-    and    /S-oximes    of 

(Meter  and  Schartin),  A.,  i,  618. 
N-PhenylhexYlene-if'-thioearbamide.  See 

Anilinometnjldimethylpenthiazoline. 
Fhenylhydraiine,  condensation  of,  with 
benzonitrile,  o-  and  ^-tolaonitriles, 
a-  and  /S-naphtbonitriles    (Enqel- 
harpt),  a.,  1,  127. 

beliayionr     of,     towards     bleaching 

rwder  (Brunner  and  Pelet),  A., 
,  217. 
action  of,  on  acetyl  and  benzoyl  de- 
rivatives of  camphoroxime  (FoRS- 

TER),  T.,  1041  ;  P.,  1897,  166. 
condensation  of,  with  salicylaldehyde 

(Caubbe),  a.,  i,  679. 
action  of  sodamide  on  (Titherlet), 

T.,  461  ;  P.,  1897,  45. 
oxidation     of,    with     nitrons     acid 

(Altschul),  A.,i,  217. 
compounds  of,  with  metallic  chlorides 

(ViLLE     and     Moitebsier),    A., 

i,  638. 
compounds  of,  with  metallic  bromides 

and  iodides  (Moitebsier),  A.,  i,  661, 

662. 
sodium  derivatiye  of  (Titherlet),  H, 

461  ;  P.,  1897,  46. 
Phenylhydntfine,     o-chloro-,     benzoyl 

derivative  (Hantzsch  and  Singer), 

A.,  i,  216. 
j^chloro-,  melting  point  and  acetone 

derivative  (Bamberqer),  A.,  i,  218. 
Phenylhydrasinebenxexnrlamidine,  ben- 
zoyl  derivative  of  (Beckmann  [and 
Sandel]),  a.,  i,  566. 


Phenylhvdraiinebensoylbemenylamid-  ] 

ine,    hydrochloride,    phenylsulphone 

(Beckmann  [and  Sandel]),  A.,  i,  666. 
Phenylhydraiinedisalphonie  acid,  potas- 
sium salt,  from  nitrosoacetanilide  and 
potassium   sulphite   (Bamberger), 
A.,  i,  242. 

0-  and  m-nitro-,  potassium  salts 
(Hantzsch  and    Borohaus),    A., 
i,  186. 
Phenylhydraiineinlphonic  acid  (Bam- 
berger and  Metenbero),  A.,  i,  242. 
Phenylhydraiine-4-iulphonic    acid,    3- 

nitro-,  and  its  hydrochloride  (Nietzki 

and  Helbaoh),  A.,  i,  26. 
Phenylhydraiino-aeetodimethvl-p- 

phenylenediamine,  nitroso-derivative, 

compounds  with  benzaldehyde,  ethylio 

acetoacetate,  and  acetic  chloride  (Rupe 

and  Ybetecka),  A.,  i,  419. 
Phenylhydraiinobenioic    acid,    nitro-, 

ethylic  salt  of  (Rupe),  A.,  i,  417. 
Phenylhydraiinoglyoxylic  acid,  ethylic 

salt  (Stetrer  and  Seng),  A.,  i,  22. 
Phenylhydrasiiioxalhydroxamio      acid 

and  its  acetyl  derivative  (Thiele  and 

Sohleubsner),  a.,  i,  880. 
Phenylhydraione,  CigHisOeN,,  from  the 

condensation      product     of     ethylio 

actonedicarbozylate     (Jerdan),     T. 

1118. 
Phenylhydraionei      from      aldehyde 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  469. 
Phenylhydraioneketophenylpyraiolone- 

carboxylie    acid,     ammonium    and 

silver    salts     of     (AnbchDtz),     A., 

i,  269. 
Phenylhydraiothiodiearbonamide 

(Freund  and  Schander),  A.,  i,  126. 
Phenylhydrolutidinedicarboxylic  acid. 

See     2-Phenyl-4 : 6-dimethyldihydro' 

pyridine-3 : 6-dicarboxylic  acid. 
Phenylhydroxybeniylphoiphinic     acid 

and  its  barium  salt  (Michaelib  and 

Holle),  a.,  i,  49. 
Phenylhydrozyethylphoiphinic      acid, 

and  its  barium  salt  (Michaelib  and 

Holle),  A.,  i,  49. 
Phenylhydroxyhexylthiooarbamide 

(Kahan),  a.,  i,  495. 
Phenylhydroxyhunine,    preparation   of 
(Goldbchmidt),  a.,  i,  89  ;  (Bret- 

SCHNEIDER),  A.,  i,  420. 

c2initronitroso-  (Schultze),  A.,  i,  40. 
nitroso-,  me  thy  lie  ether  (Bamberger 
and  Ekecrantz),  A.,  i,  49. 

/3-PhenylhydToxylamine,  refractive 

power  and  dispersion  of,  in  solution 
(BrUhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 

Phenyl-/9*hydroxynaphthylacetic  lac- 
tone (Bistrztcri  and  Flatau),  A., 
i,  191. 
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Fhenyl-m-hydroxytolylaeetie     lactone 
(BiSTRZTOKi  and  Flatau),  A.,  i,  191. 
Flienyl-p-hjdrozjtolylaoetio  aoid,  basic 
barium    salt    of    (Bistbztcki     and 
Flatau),  a.,  i,  191. 
Pheny l-i'-hy droxjtoljlbromacetio    lae  - 
tone  (BisTRZYCKi  and  Flatau),  A., 
i,  191. 
Phenylio  alcohol.    See  Phenol, 
bromethylic  thioether,  and  ethyleuic 
thioetner,    amino-    (Uiiokr),    A., 
i,  302. 
ether,  2 : 2'-diammO'f  and  its  hydro- 
chloride     (Haeussermann      and 
Bauer),  A.,  i,  384. 
iododichloride,     additive     compound 
formed  by  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on 
(Lachmann),  a.,  i,  S3S. 
iodosochloride,  action  of  mercury  di- 
phenylon(WiLLOERODT),  A.,ii,  192. 
mercaptan,  j^nitro-  (Kehrmann  and 

Bauer),  A.,  i,  27. 
sulphide,      p-asamo-,       p-diamino-, 
77-uitro-,  and  j9-nitro-^-amino-,  and 
its  hydrochloride  and  acetyl  deri- 
vative (Kehrmann  and  Bauer), 
A.,  i,  27. 
o-diaxiiino'  and  O'dinitrO',  and  the 
diacetyl  anddibcnzoyl  derivatives 
of    the    former    (Nibtzki     and 
BoTHOP),  A.,  i,  86. 
1:8: 4-xylylic  etiiylenic  ether 
(Schrader),  a.,  i,  29. 
2'-Phenylisiino-8'-phenyltetrahydro- 
.  qnmaiolone-4'.      See     2'-Anilino-8'- 

pheny  Idihydroquinazolone- 4'. 
6-Phenylimino-2-phenylthiobiaioline, 
and  its  salts,  acetyl  and  nitroso-deriva- 
tives  (Marckwald  and   Bott),  A., 
i,  205. 
Phenylwoindaiole  (Causse),  A.,  i,  679. 
Fhenylindaiolene,  nitro-,  and  its  sodium 

derivative  (Rupe),  A.,  i,  417. 
PhenTliodopropylsnlphone      (Troeoer 

and  Hinzr),  A.,  i,  851. 
Phenylketo-m-diaiine       {phenylpyrim- 
idone)  and  its  salts  (Ruhemann  and 
Hemmy),  a.,  i,  489. 
SS-Phen7l-4-keto-77i-diaiine-6-oarboxylio 
aoid  {2-phenylpyrimidone'6-earbo3^lie 
aeid)tjid  its  ethylic  salt  (Ruhemann), 
a.,  i,  376 ;  (Ruhemann  and  Hemmt), 
A.,  i,  488. 
8'-Phenyl-2'-ketotetrahydroqninaioUne 
(Paal  and  Hildenbrand),  A.,  i,  407. 
/3-Phenyl-/3-Uotamide    (Gabriel     and 

Ebohenbach),  a.,  i,  414. 
iB-Phenyllactio  acid,  JB-bromo-  (Pl3chl 

and  Mayer),  A.,  i,  528. 
/3-Phenyl-iB-lactonitrile,   compound   of, 
with  hydrogen  bromide  (Gabriel  and 
Eschenbach),  a.,  i,  414. 


Phenylmalonamie   aeid,   and    Phonyl- 

malonamide,  heats  of  combustioD  of 

(Stoumann  and    Haussmann),    A., 

ii,  360. 
Phenylmalonio  aoid,  monamide,  and  its 
ethylic  salt,  dianilide,  and  diphenyl- 
hydrazide  (Wislicbnus  and  Gold- 
btein),  a.,  i,  63. 

8  : 5-eIichloro(imitro-,  ethylic  salt  of, 
and    its    nitrite     (Jackson     and 
Lamar),  A.,  i,  29. 
Phenylmerenriehloride,  preparation    of 

(Willoerodt),  a.,  i,  192. 
l-Phenyl-4-metlLOzybenxylideno-8 : 6- 

pyraiolidone  (Claisen),  A.,  i,  441. 
Phenylmetliylbensanylamidine,  benzoyl 

derivative  (Beck MANN  [and  Sandsl]  ), 

A.,  i,  565. 
Phenylmethylearbamid«,    sym metrical, 

and  its  j9-bromo-derivative  (Deqner 

and  VON  Pechmann),  A.,  i,  265. 
Phenylmethyldihydroretoreylonitrilo, 

and  its  methyl  ether  and  hydroxy  1- 

amine  derivative  (Vorlander),   A., 

i,  274. 
2' :  S-Phenylmethyldiketohydrindene, 

and  its   sodium  and  2-bromo-deriva- 

tivcs  and  diozime  (Blank),  A.,  i,  61. 
2':  S-Phenylmethyldikotohydrindena- 

aoetic  aoid,  ethylic  salt  of  (Blank), 

A.,  1,  61. 
8' :  l-Phonylmethyldiketoqninasoline 

(Fortmann),  a.,  1,  301. 
2-Phenyl-4-methyl-6-dimethylpenthi- 

aioline  and  salts  (Kahan),  A.,  i,  494. 
2-Phonyl-4-meth7l-6-dimetlLylp6nt- 

oxaioline    and    salts    (Kahan),    A. 

i>  494. 
2' :  3 :  rPhenylmethylethyldiketo- 

hydrindene  (Blank),  A.,  i,  61. 
Phenylmethylhydraiones      of     sugars 

(Albeeda  van  Ekenstsin  and  de 

Brutn),  a.,  i,  41. 
Phenylmethyliniinaiole,  and  its  platino- 

chloride,     aurochloride,    and    picrate 

(Bbhr-Breoowski),  a.,  i,  459. 
PhenylmethyUminMolone     (Bkhr- 

Brsoowski),  a.,  i,  459. 
a/3-  and   /Sa-Phenylmefhyliminaiolyl 

mercaptan  (Behb-Brsqowski),  A., 

i,  459. 
l-Phenyl-S-methyl-S-iminopyraiolone 

(Walthbr),  a.,  i,  297. 
PhenylmothyUtaconio  a«id,  ethylic  salt 

(Stobbb),  a.,  i,  192. 
l-Phenyl>8-methyl-4 : 6-ketopyraiolona 

antipyrylhydrazone  of  (Knorr   and 

Stolz),  a.,  i,  118. 
PhenvlmetkyhdtmDino,  and  its  p-nitro* 
derivative,  behaviour  towards  lUkalii 
(Bamberger),  A.,  1,  466. 

jij-nitro-  (Pinnow),  A.,  i,  888. 
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l'-Plienyl-8'-metliyl-4'-nitro-5'-pyraiol- 

one,  p-nitro-.     See  Picrolonic  acid. 
4 :  S-Phenylmathylisoozaiolonimide 

(Walthkr  and Schickler),  A.,  i,  624. 
Phenjlmetlijlphosphinio  acid,  and  its 

silvor  salt  (Michaelis  and  ScHLfJTBK), 

A.,  i,  49. 
7-PlLenylmethyl-a-isopropyleneitaconio 

aoid  (Stobbb),  A.,  i,  192. 
Phenylmetliyliisopropylideiiepyraiolone 

(Fault),  A.,i,  267. 
1 : 5-Plieiiylmethylpyraiole    (Claisen), 

A.,  i,  440. 
1 :  S-Phenylmethylpyraiole-i-earb- 

oxylio  aeid,  and  its  metallic,  methylic, 

and  ethylic  salts  (Claisbn),  A.,  i,  440. 
1  -Phenyl-S-methylpjrraiole-^rfflyoxylie 

aoid      and       its      phenylnvdrazone 

(Claisen,  Niboeman  and  Thomas), 

A.,  i,  441. 
l-Pheayl-8-methylpyr&iole-5-oxyaoetio 

aoid,  and  its   ethylic  and  niethylic 

salts  (Stolz),  a.,  i,  375. 
l-Plionyl-8-motlLjrl.5-pyraiolono,  action 
of  ethylic  orthoformateon  (Claisbn), 
A.,  i,  598. 

2-acetyl  derivatiye  of  (Himhblbaubr), 
A.,  i,  114. 

4-acetyl  derivative  of  (Stolz),  A.,i,  875. 
l-Pheayl-8-metliyl-5-pyraioloiie-2- 

aoetic  aoid  and  its  ethylic  salt  (Stolz), 

A.,  i,  376. 
l-Plienyl-8-mothyl-6-pyraiolo]ie-4- 
aeetio   aoid  (Himmelbauer),   A., 
i,  114. 

and  its  ethylic  salt  (Ruhemann  and 
Hbmmy),  T.,  332;  P.,  1897,  63. 
l-Phonyl-8-matliylpyraioloiio-4-aio- 

beniono  (Wbdekind),  A.,  i,  443. 
l-Phonyl-8-met]iyl-5-pyraiolo]io-2-oarb- 

oxylio  aoid,  methylic  salt  of  (Him- 
melbauer), A.,  i,  113. 
2'-PhonyM'-mot]iyl-4'-qiunoloiio 

(Knorr  and  Fbrtig),  A.,  i,  272. 
Phon^lmothyliemioarbaiide,  nitroso- 

derivatiye  (Dboner  and  voK  Pech- 

mann),  a.,  i,  264. 
M-Phenyl-iS-mothylthiaioliBe  (Gabriel 

and  V.  HiRSCH),  A.,  i,  120. 
Phonylmothylthiobydantoiii,    its    con- 
stitution, and  the  action   of  baryta 

water  on  it  (Dixon),  T.,  629,  680; 

P..  1897,  8. 
S' :  I'-PhenylmefhylthioketoquixLaioline 

(Fortmann),  a.,  i,  301. 
Phenylmethylthioiemioarbaiido,  action 

of  methylic  iodide  and  of   carbonic 
chloride  on  (Maroewald  and  Seld- 

lazek),  a.,  i,  281. 
oa-Phenylmethylthiourea,     action     of 
ethylic  monocbloracetate  on  (Dixon), 
T.,  681 ;  P.,  1897,  8. 


Phenylmorphine,    dinitTo-    preparation 

of  (Vongbrichtbn),  a.,  i,  260. 
Phenylnaphthaphenaioniiim    chloride, 
production  of,  from  isorosinduline 
(Fischer  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  172. 
nitrate,    platinochloride,   dichromate, 
and    iodide    of    (Kbhsmann    and 
Schaposchnikoff),  a.,  i,  172. 
Phenyl-a-  and  /B-naphthenylamidinef 

(Lottbrmoser),  a.,  i,  89. 
Phenyl-iS-iiaphtliylamixie,   condensation 
of,    with    nitrosodiphenylamine    and 
with    nitrosophenoi    (Fischer    and 
Hepp),  A.,  i,  171. 
Phenyl-js-naphthylbenienylamidine 
(von  Peohmann  and  Heinzb),  A., 
i,  616. 
S-Phenyl-l-ZS-naphthyldiketodihydro- 
pyrroline-8-oarboxylie  acid,    ethylic 
salt    (ScHiFF    and  »*  Bbrtini),     A., 
i,  293. 
Phenyl  /9-naphthyl  ketone,    oxime,   pi- 
crate  (Rousset),  a.,  i,  76. 
Phenyl-iS-iiaphthylmethylbanseiiyl- 
amidine,    and   its   hydriodide    (von 
PBCHMANNand  Heinzb),  A.,  i,  616. 
Phenyl-jS-naphtlqrliiilphonaoetone, 

oxime,  phenylhydrazone  (Troeqer 
and  Bolm),  A.,  i,  636. 
thio-     (Troboer    and    Bolm),    A., 
i,  687. 
6 : 2-Pheiiylnaphthyltriaiole     (Pinner 

and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  639. 
Phenylnitramine,  and  its  p-bromo-,  m-, 
P;  and  o-nitro-derivatives,  refractive 
powers  and  dispersions  of,  in  solution 
(BrDhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
Phenyl-o-nitrobenxylhydroxyoarbamide 
(Kjellin  and  Rutlenstjbrna),  A., 
i,  278. 
Phenylnitrocarbinol.  See  Benzylic  alco- 
hol, a-nitro-. 
aZ/o-Phonyl-o-,  m-,  and  j^-nitrooinnamio 
acids,  and  their  salts  (Bakunin),  A., 
i,  622. 
Phenylnitromethane.    See  Toluene, 

exo-uitro; 
9-Phenyl-l-m  -nitrophenyldiketodi- 
hydropyrroline-8-carboxylio    acid, 
ethylic  salt  (Sohiff   and  Bertini), 
A.,  i,  298. 
PhenvlOBOtriaiole,  amino-,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Thielb  and  Sohlbuss- 
ner),  a.,  i,  879. 
ditunino-,      and     its     salts,    acetyl, 
diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives, 
and    azine    and    leuco-compounds 
(Thielb   and   Schlbubsnbr),   A., 
i,  377. 
PhenylosotriaBoleaiimidc,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Thiblb  andScHLBUSSNER), 
A.,  i,  878, 
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PlienylosotriaBoleiulplionie    acid,     di- 
amino-     and     salts    (Thielb     and 
Sohlkussner),  a.,  i,  877. 
Phenyloxamie  aoid,  its  ethylic  salt,  and 
Phenyloxamide,    heats  of  combus- 
tion  of  (Stohmann  and    Haubs- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  860. 
m-amino-,  its  salts  and  acetyl  deriva- 
tive   (SoHiiTF    and  Ost&ooovich), 
A.,  i,  144. 
Phenylifooxaiolone    and   its   metallic, 
methyl,  and  ethyl  derivatives  and 
compoands  with    amines  (Uhlen- 
htith),  a.,  i,  444. 
two  isomeric    benzoyl  derivatives  of 
(Rabe),  a.,  i,  568. 
Phenylphenanthraphenaioninm    hydr- 
oxide and   its  salts   (Hinsberg   and 
Gaefunkel),  a.,  i,  123. 
Phenylphenaionium,  conversion  of,  into 
phenosafranine    (Kehrmann     and 

SCHAPOSOHNIROFF),  A.,  i,  491. 

chloride,  chloro-  (Fischer  and  Hepp), 

A.,  i,  637. 
nitrate  (Kehrmann  andScHAPOSCHNi- 
KOFF),  A.,  i,  172. 
Phenylpheno-p-thiaiine   (Unger),    A., 

i,  302. 
l-Phenyl-2-phenyliulpho&e*8-methyl- 
6-pyraiolone    (Himmelbauer),    A., 
i,  114. 
Phenylphoiphina,    p-bromo-,    and    its 
platinochloride     (Michaelis    and 
Gundermann),  a.,  i,  51. 
l^-chloro-,    and    its     platinochloride 
(Miohaelis     and     Eifler),    A., 
i,  60. 
Phenylphoiphinio  aoid,  phenylhydrazide 
(Miohaelis  and  Junker),  A.,  i,  49. 
diamide  of,  and  dianilide  of  (BiiCH- 
AELIS  and  KUHLMANN),  A.,  i,  48. 

Phenylphosphinio  acid,  j9-bromo-,  and 
j9-bromonitro-,  and  their  salts,  and 
anhydride  (Miohaelis  and  Gunder- 
mann), A.,  i,  51. 

p-chloro-,  and  its  salts  and  anhydride 
(Miohaelis  and  Maeoker),  A., 
i,  50. 

;7-chloramino-  and  p-chloronitro-,  and 
their  salts  (Miohaelis  and  Eifler), 
A.,  i,  60. 
PhenylphoiphiAom  aoi4»  p-bromo-,  and 
iis  salts  and  phenylhydrazide 
(MiCHAKUs  and  Gundermann),  A.. 
i,  61. 

;?- chloro-,  and  its  salts  and  phenyl- 
hvdrazide     (Miohaelis     and 
Maeoker),  A.,  1,  49. 
Phenylphthalamio  acid,  Phenylphthal- 

amide,  and  Phenylphthalimide,  heats 

of  combustion    of    (Stohmann   and 

Haussmann),  a.,  ii,  860. 


Phenylproplolamide      (Baucke), 

i,  56. 
Phenylpropiolbromamide  and  its  potass- 
ium and  silver  derivatives  (Bauckr), 
A.,  i,  66. 
PhenylpxopiollA     aoid,     amylic     salt, 
rotatory  power  of  the  (Walden),  A., 
ii,  8. 
iS-Phenylpropionio  add,  {hydrocinnamie 
acid),  preparation  of  (Taverne),  A. , 
A.,  i,  621. 
solubility  of  supercooled    (Bruker), 

A.,  ii,  479. 
amylic    salt,   rotatory   power    of   the 

(Walden),  A.,  ii,  8. 
ethylic  salt,  preparation  of  (Baumann 
and  Fromm),  A.,  i,  192. 
/S-Phenylpropionie  acid,  iS-cyano-  (Bredt 
and  Kallen),  A.,  i,  154. 
nitro-  (Tayerne),  A.,  i,  621. 
/S-Phenylpropiono-methylamide  and  di- 
methylamide,    and    their   nitro-deri- 
vative  (Taverne),  A.,  i,  620. 
Phenylpropylamine  formation  of  (Gab- 
riel ana  Eschenbach),  A.,  i,  414. 
Phenylpropylio  dnnamate  (?),  occnrrenc« 
of,  in  Xanihorrhea  (Hildebrand),  A., 
i,  228. 
Phenyl  propyl  ketone,  preparation  of 
(Claisen),  a.,  i,  188  ;  (UasTMANN), 
A.,  i,  475. 
anilide  (and   its    hydrochloride)  and 
o-  and  j7-toluidides  (Collet),   A., 
1,522. 
4 : 6-PhenylpropTli8oozaiolonimide 

CVVALTHERandSOHIOKLBR),  A.,  i,  524. 

Phenyl-i3-propylpiperidiaethiooarb  - 

amide  (Granger),  A.,  i,  488. 
Phenyl  propyl  thioketone  (Hostmann), 

A.,  i,  476. 
l-Phenyl-6-propyltriaioIe  and  its  salts 

and  3-chloro-derivative  (Clbye),  A., 

i,  173. 
l-Phenyl-5-ia0proi»yltriaiole,     and    its 

8 -chloro- derivative  (Cleve),  A.,  i,  178. 
l-Pheaylpyrasole-4-oarbozylie   aeid 

(Claisen),  A.,  i,  441. 
l-Phen^lp3rTasole-4 :  S-dioarbozrlio  aoid 

and  its  metallic  and  methyhc   salts, 

amides,  and  anilide   (Claisen),   A., 

i,  441. 
l-Phenyl-8 : 6-pyraiolidone,  4-(2tbromo- 

(Claissen),  A.,i,  442. 
2-Pheaylpyridine     and     its     6-chloro- 

derivative  and  their  salts  (Ssveriki), 

A.,  i,  57. 
2-Phenyl-6-pyridone    and    its    salts 

(Seybrini),  a.,  i,  57. 
Phenylpyxido-o*oza«iBone  and  its  salts 

(Jeitelss),  a.,  i,  98. 
Pkenylpyriinidine.      See   Phenyl-m-di- 

azine. 
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Plwiijlpjriiiiidoiio.      See    Phenylketo- 

m-diazino. 
FhenylpvrimidonecarboxyliA  acid.    See 

PhoDylketO'm-diazinecarboxylic  acid. 
PhenylpyruYio  aoid,  o-nitro-  and^^-nitro-, 

and    their   phenylhydrazones    (Reib- 

SBBT),  A.,  i,  417. 
2'-Fli«nTlqiiinoline,  4'-chloro-    (Rnorr 

and  Frstio),  A.,  i,  871. 
l-PheByl*ift>-qiiiaoline  and  its  chloride 

(POHKBANZ),  A.,  i,  372. 
Phenyl^ninolhioa,  action  of,  ou  lower 

organiBms  (Tapfbineb),  A.,  ii,  115. 
2'-Pheiiylqninozalin6  (Hinsbebo),  A., 

i,  120. 
Phenylqninylaeetie      lactone       (Bis- 

TBZTCKi  and  Flatau),  A.,  i,  191. 
Phenylisoroaindnline,     and     its    salts 

(Fischer  and  Hefp),  A.,  i,  171. 
Phenylaamiearbftiide,  benzoyl  derivative 
of  (Mabckwald  and    Bott),  A., 
i,  205. 

benzoyl  derivative  of,  the  two  probable 
isomeridesof  (YouMO  and  Ann  able), 
T.,  202;  P.,  1896,246. 

oxidation  of  the  condensation  products 
of,  with  m-  and  j9-nitro-benz- 
aldehyde,  with  m-toluic  aldehyde, 
with  cinnamaldehyde,  and  with 
terephthalic  aldehyde  (Youno  and 
Annable),  T.,  208;  P.,  j  1896, 
246. 

precipitation  of,  from  urine  (JAFFii), 
A.,  ii,  575. 
Phenylauocinamie  aoid,  Phenyliuooin- 

amido,  and  Phenylsuooinimide,  heats 

of  combustion    of   (Stohmann    and 

Haussmann),  a.,  ii,  360. 
Phenylauocinie     acid,    preparation   of, 

and     its    anhydride     (Bredt     and 

Eallbn),  a.,  i,  155. 
PhenylavlphAiide,  j7-bromo-  (Hantzsch 

and  Sinoeb),  A.,  i,  223. 
Phenylauphonamie  aeid«  preparation  of 

(Bambbeoeb  and  Hindbbmann),  A., 

i,  286. 
Phenylaulphone-teetie  aeidi  nitro-,  and 

its  salts  (LiMPRiOHT  and  Pabow),  A., 

i,  222. 
Ph«nylfiilphoa«-etlL^lie  alcohol,  amino-, 

(and  its  salts) ;  mtro-,  and  its  ethylic 

and  methylic  ethers  (Limpbicht  and 

Pabow),  A.,  i,  222. 
Phenylsolphonic  chloride,  action  of  lead 

thiocyanate  on  (Dixon),  T.,  640. 
S'-Phenyltetrahvdroqninaioliiie 

^amino-,   and  its  salts   (Paal  and 

Pollxb),  a.,  i,  116. 
/i-Phenylthiaioline   (Gabbibl    and   v. 

Hibsoh),  a.,  1,  120. 
Phonylthiocarboiinic  acid,  ammonium 

salt  (Bubc»  and  Riddbb),  A.,  i,  348. 


Phenylthiocarbimide,  from  phenylthio- 
hydantoin  and  carbon  bisiUphide 
(Dixon),  T.,  628  ;  P.,  1897, 7. 

condensation    of,   with  diazomethane 

(V.  Pechmann  and  Nold),  A.,  i,  122. 

PhenylthiocarbimidoglycoUde  (Dixon), 

T.,  626;  P.,  1897,  7. 
Phenvlthiocyanophosphine  (Miciiarlis 

and  Glaubitz),  A.,  i,  48. 
Phenylthiohydantoint  its   constitution, 

and  the  action  of  hvdrochloric  acid  and 

of  carbon  bisulphide  on  (Dixon),  T., 

621,  626,  628,  629 ;  P.,  1897,  7. 
iS-Phonylthiopheni  from  nitrosoacetani- 

lide  and  thiophen  (Baubeboeb),  A., 

i,  242. 
o-PhenylthiouraminoeycZohezanecarb- 

ozylio  acid   [phenyUhiouraminohexa- 

hydrobemoic    add),    ethylic    salt    of 

(Einhorn  and  Bull),  A.,  i,  346. 
o-Phenylthionrcidobensyldiphcnylcarb- 

amide   (Paal    and    Hildenbband), 

A.,  i,  407. 
o-PhcnylthiooreidobenBylphenyl-;'- 

tolylcarbamide  (Paal  and  Hilden- 
bband), A.,  i,  407. 
Phenyl-o-tolenylamidine   (Lottbr- 

mosrr),  a.,  i,  89. 
Phenyl*p-tolenylamidine,and  its  diacetyl 

derivative  (Lottebmober),  A.,  i,  39. 
«*Phenyl-a-tolyloarbamidc,     o-nitro- 

(Swabtz),  a.,  i,  411. 
Phcnyl-i^-tolylcarbinol,  o-amino-  (Kip- 

penbero),  A<,  i,  421. 
Pheayltolyldihydrolutidinecarboxylic 

acidi.   See  Phenyltolyl-2 : 6-dimethyl- 

dihydropyridinecarbozylic  acids. 
2-Phenyl-  l-;^tolyldiketodihydro|pyTrol- 

ine-8-carboxylic   acid,    ethylic   salt, 

(SoHiFF  and  Bertini),  A.,  i,  293. 
4-PhenyM-p-tolyl-2  :  d-dimethyldi- 

hydropyridine-S :  5-dioarboxylic   acid 

and  its  mono-   and    di-ethylic   salts 

(Lachowicz),  a.,  i,  118. 
0'  and  -j7-Ph0nyltolyl,  from  nitrosoacet- 

anilide  and  toluene  (Bamberger),  A., 

i,  242. 
Phenyl-i>-tolylmethenylajnidine    (Wal- 

ther),  a.,  i,  242;  (Wheeler)  A., 

i,  465. 
Phenyltolylmefheny  lamidinei      ( W  a  l- 

THER),  A.,  i,  614. 
l-Phenyl-4-o-tolylaeinicarbaiide  (Busch 

and  Kidder),  A.,  i,  343. 
l-Pheayl-2 : 3 : 8-trimethyl-6-pyraiolid- 

one,    and    its  hydrochloride  (Pren- 
tice), A.,  i,  18. 
Phenyluraiole,    acetyl     derivative    ot 

(THiELEand  Sghleussner),  A.,  i,  380. 
o-PhcnylnreidobenByldiphcnyloarb- 

amide  (Paal  and  Hildenbrand)  A., 

i,  407. 
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o-PhenylureidobeniylplLeByl  -p-tolyl- 
earbaiiiid6(PAALand  Hildrkbrand), 
A.,  i,  407. 
PhenyluretliaBe,  nitro-  (Swartz),  A., 

i,411. 

S-PhenyWalerie  acid(SEYERiNi),  A.  ,i,57. 

Fliilippiam  compounds,   separation  of, 

from  fergusonite  (Delafontaike), 

A.,  ii,  873. 

Pliilippie  oxide  and  hydroxide  (Dela- 

fontaine),  a.,  li,  873. 
Fhilippous  potassium  sulphate,  nitrate, 
formate    and    oxalate    (Delafon- 
taine),  a.,  i,  878. 
Fhillipslte  group  of   minerals  (Pratt 

and  FooTE),  A.,  ii,  566. 
Phlobaphen,    formation    of,     in    hops 

(Heron),  A.,  ii,  185. 
Fhloretin,  constitution  of,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Perkin  and  Martin),  T., 
1152,  1153. 
Fhloretindiiaiobenzene  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Perkin  and  Martin),  T., 
1151 ;  P.,  1897,  172. 
PhloretindUaso-o-toluene  and  ^-toluene 
(Perkin  and  Martin), T.,  1151, 1162  ; 
P.,  1897,172. 
Phloridsin,  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  after  administration  of  (Pavy), 
A.,  ii,  64. 
Phloroglueinol,  from  the  decomposition 
of  apigenin  (Perkin),  T.,  809  ;  P., 
1897,  54,  138. 
synthesis  of  (Jerdan),  T.,  1108  ;  P., 

1897,  168. 
identification  of  (Jerdan),  T.,  1114. 
Phloroglueinol,   ^richloro-,    trimethylic 
ether  (Bartolotti),  A.,  i,  558. 
dinitTO;  diethylic  ether  and  triethylic 
ether     (Jackson     and     Lamar), 
A.,  i,  29. 
Phloroglucinolantipyrine  (Patbin  and 

DuFAu),  A.,  i,  643. 
Fhloroglucinolazobeniene,      melting 
point  and  acetylisation  of  (Perkin), 
T.,  189,  190;  P.,  1897,  6. 
Fhloroglueinoldifasobenzeneaio-m- 
nitrobenxene    (A.    G.    Perkin),   T., 
1156  ;  P.,  1897,  178. 
Phloroglucinol-o-trisasoanisol  and  tris- 
asobenxene  (A.  G.  Perkin),  T.,  1154, 
1156  ;  P.,  1897,  172. 
Fhorone,  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and 
of  hydroxy lamine  on  (Harries  and 
HiJBKER),  A.,  i,  650. 
iW'Phorone.      See   l.:3:3-Trimethyl- 

eyctohexenone. 
wo-Phorylamine.  See  1  :  3  : 3-Trimethyl. 

cyelohexene,  5-amino-. 
Phosgenite.     See  Cromfordite. 
Phosphanil,    <r/chloro-    (Gilpin),    A., 
i,  463. 


Phosphates.    See  under  Phosphorus  and 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 
PhosphenyUc  bromochloride,  oxychloride 
and    tetrachloride,    j^chloro-    (Mi- 
CHAELis  and  Maecker),  A.,  i,  49. 
chloride  phenylhydrazone,  j9-bromo-, 
(Michaklis      and      Gundsr- 
mann),  a.,  i,  51. 
|>-chloro-        (MiCHAELis        and 
Eiflsr),  a.,  i,  60. 
oxychloride  and  ^nichloride,  p-bromo- 
(MicHABLis    and    Gumdrrmann), 
A.,  i,  61. 
Fhoiphinei,  action  of,  on  lower  organisms 

(Tapprinee),  a.,  ii,  116. 
Phoiphino-^-ennMne    (Michaelis, 

Bothe  and  Uster),  A.,  i,  162. 
Phoiphino-p-ethylbenxeiie    (Michaelib 

and  Lrwschinskt),  A.,  i,  160. 
Phosphinomesitylene    (Michaelis    and 

Heckbr),  a.,  i,  162. 
PhosphoeariLie  acid.    See  Nudeon. 
Phosphonium  iodide,  action  of  methylic 
and  cthylic  ethers  on  (Firrman),  A., 
i,  395. 
Phosphor-bronie,  estimation   of  phos- 

phoniB  in  (Obttel),  A.,  ii,  157. 
Phoiphorie    aeids.      See   under    Phos- 
phorus. 
Phosphorus,  rate  of  solidification  of  fused 
(Tammann),  a.,  ii,  446. 
influence  of   carbon  and  of   rate  of 
cooling  on  the  solubility  of,  in  steel 
(Campbell    and    Babcock),     A., 
ii,  101. 
state    of    combination    of,    in    iron 
(Carnot  and  Goutal),  A.,  ii,  555. 
nature   of   compounds   of,    in    milk 
(Siegfried),  A.,   ii,   220;  (Stok- 
lasa),  a.,  ii,  573. 
Phoiphoms  ^rtbromide,  and  trichloride, 
velocity  of  decomposition    of,    by 
water  (Carrara  and  Zoppelari), 
A.,  ii,  16. 
oxychloride.  See  Phosphoryl  Chloride, 
thio-oxychloride  (Bbsson),  A.,  ii,  208. 
thiochloride,    velocity   of   decomposi- 
tion of,   by  water  (Carrara  and 
Zoppelari),  A.,.ii,  16. 
hydride.     See  Hydrogen  Phosphide, 
iodides  (Bb880n),  A.,  ii,  489. 
Hypophosphorns  oxide  (Bessok),  A. 

ii,  370.    . 
Phosphorous    aeid,    constitution    of 
(Michaelis   and   Becker),  A., 
i,  891. 
velocity  of  reaction  of  chromic  acid 

with  (VlARD),  A.,  ii,  204. 
diethylic  salt,    and   the   action  of 
sodium  and  ethylic  iodide  on  it 
(Michaelis   and    Becker),    A., 
i,  391. 
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OrthophofplLorie  acid,  dehydration  of, 

by  heat  (Berthrlot  and  AndriI), 

A.,  u,  141. 
freezing  points  of   dilute   acjneous 

solutions  of  (Looms),  A.,  ii,  305. 
partition  of,  between  ether  and  water 

(B£RTHELOT    and    AndriI),   a., 

ii,  10. 
estimation      of     (Mbxneke),     A., 

ii,  157  ;  (Berthrlot  and  Andri^), 

A.,  ii,  158. 
estimation     of,     volnmetrically 

(Christensrn),  a.,  ii,  282. 
estimation  of,   in  basic-slag  (Ger- 

LACH  and  Passon),  A.,  ii,  158  ; 

(Passon),     a.,     ii,    280,    844; 

(Hbrczprldrr),     a.,     ii,    844 ; 

(Sami),  a.,  u,  844. 
estimation  of  citrate  soluble  ( Pas- 
son),  A.,  ii,  230, 844  ;(Schmoeoer), 

A.,  ii,  280;  (Herczfelder),  A., 

ii,  344. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  iron 

(Chribtsnsen),  a.,  ii,  282. 
estimation    of,    in    monazite    sand 

(Glasbr),  a.,  ii,  191. 
estimation  of,  in  organic  substances 

(Garola),  a.,  ii,  696. 
estimation   of,  in  medicinal  wines 

(Glasbr  and  MOnLR),  A.,  ii,  596. 
separation     of     manganese     from 

(Viard),  a.,  ii,  519. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Phosphates,  mineral,  genesis  of  (La- 

OROix),  A.,  ii,  505. 
absorption  of,   in  fossil  elephant's 

bones     (van     Brmmrlrn     and 

Klobbie),  a.,  ii,  490. 
in    the    blood   during    disease    (v. 

MORACZEWBKI),  A.,  ii,  221. 
estimation      of,      in      precipitates 

(Pfeiffer),  a.,  ii,  72, 
estimation  of  alumina  in  (Lasne), 

A.,  ii,  618. 
estimation  of  calcium,  aluminium, 

and    iron  in  mineral  (Lindbt), 

A.,  ii,  602. 
estimation  of  sesquioxidcs  in  (von 

Grubber),  A.,  li,  283. 
separation     of     aluminium     from 

(Lasne),  A.,  ii,  191. 
separation  of  the,  in  the  ammonia 

group  (Tarttoi),  A.,  ii,  75. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Superphosphates)  estimation  of  sesqui- 
oxidesin  (voN  Guuebbr),  A.,  ii,  288. 
Phosphate  rock,  estimation  of  iron  and 
aluminium  oxides  in  (Gladding), 
A.,  ii,  126. 
Metaphoiphoric  aeid,  transformation 
of,  in  aqueous  solution  (Bbrthblot 
and  AndrA),  a.,  U,  256. 


Tetrametaphosphimic  aoid  (Stokes), 

A.,ii,  94. 
Trimetaphosphimic  acid  (Stoke.s),  A., 

ii,  28. 
Pyrophoiphoric  aeid,  change  of,   to 
orthophosphoric  acid  (Berthrlot 
and  Andr£),  A.,  ii,  140. 
estimation    of    (Bbrthblot    and 
Andr£),  a.,  ii,  158,  283. 
Fhoiphorns  selenides  (Muthmann  and 
Clever),  A.,  ii,  29. 
oxysulphide  (Bbsson),  A.,  ii,  208. 
Fhosphonu,  estimation  of  :— 
estimation  of,in  coal  ash  (Camprrdon), 

A.,  ii,  157. 
estimation    of,    in    phosphor*  bronze 

(Oettel),  a.,  ii,  157. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  (Fairbanks), 

A.,  ii,  72. 
estimation    of,    in    iron    and    steel 
(Auchy),  a.,  ii,  848  ;  (Carnot  and 
Goutal),  a.,  ii,  520. 
estimation  of,  in  steel,  by  precipitation 
(Auchy),  A.,  ii,  72. 
Fhosphoryl   chloride   {phoaphorua  oxy- 
Maride),     action     of     water     on 
(Besson),  a.,  ii,  447. 
velocity  of  decomposition  of,  by  water 
(Carrara    and    Zoppblari),    A., 
ii,  16. 
Fho8photetranilide,chloro-  (Gilpin),  A., 

i,  464. 
Photochemistry  :— 
Light,  chemical  action  of  (Gibson), 
A.,  ii,  487. 
action  of,  on  highly  purified  chlorine 
(Shenstone),  T.,  487;  p.,  1897, 
2. 
decomposition  of  hydriodic  acid  by 

tBODBNSTEIN),  A.,  ii,  252. 
action  of,  on  dried  and  moist  mix- 
tures of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
(Gautier;     Berthrlot),     A., 
ii,  486. 
action  of,  on  mixtures  of  hydrogen 
and     chlorine     (Gautier     and 
Holier),  A.,  ii,  487. 
influence  of,   on  the  decomposition 
of  hypochlorites  (Bhaduri),  A., 
ii,  206. 
action  of,  on  dyed  coloura  (B.  A. 

Report),  A.,  ii,  86. 
action  of,  on  the  coloration  produced 
in  salts  by  the  cathode  discharge 
(Goldstein),  A.,  ii,  802. 
coloration  produced  in  a  solution  ot 
nitrobenzene  in  sulphuric  acid  on 
exposure  to  (Feiswbll),  P.,  1897, 
148. 
Photographic   processes  and   photo- 
electric phenomena  (Lugo in),   A., 
ii,  470. 
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Photochrmistry  :— 
Fhotograpliie  image,  Utent,  develop- 
ment of,  by  aldehydes  or  ketones 
in  presence  of  sodium  sulphite 
(A.  and  L.LuMikREand  Sbtewetz), 
A.,  ii,  470. 
Bdntgen    rayi,     absorption    of,    by 

metals  and  their  salts  (Gla^dstonr 

and  Hibbsrt),  A.,  ii,  131. 
chemical  inactivity  of  the  (Hemp- 

tinne),  A.,  ii,  180. 
influence  of,   on  the    oxidation  of 

nitrogen  in  the  electric  arc  (von 

Lepbl),  a.,  ii,  369. 
photographs  of  gold -sodium  alloys 

(Hetcock    and    Neville),    P., 

1897,  105. 
transparency      of      minerals      for 

(DoELTER),  A.,  ii,  45,  469. 
Polarisation  :— 
Rotatory  power,  influence  of  atomic 

linking      on      (Walden),      A., 

ii,  3. 
influence  of  temperature  on  (Guye 

and  Aston),  A.,  ii^  237. 
and  isomerism  of  position  (Guye), 

A.,  ii,  487. 
of  acids  and  their  lactones  (Eken- 

STBiN,  JoRissRN  and  Reicher), 

A.,  ii,  129. 
of  amylic  glycerates,  diacetylglyce- 

rates      and     dibenzoylglycerates 

(Frankland   and    Price),    T., 

253  ;  P.,  1897,  9. 
of    aspartic     acid      (Cook),      A., 

ii,  169. 
of  atropine  and  its  salts  (Gadamer), 

A.,  i,  132. 
of  several  carbon  compounds  (Guye 

and  Melikian),  A.,  ii,  198. 
of   active   homologous    compounds 

(Guye     and     Chavanne),    A., 

ii,  867. 
of  mixtures  of  nicotine  and  water 

(PfiiBUAM  and  GlOcksmann),  A., 

ii,  534. 
of  salts  containing  the  same  active 

group  (Crompton),  T.,  946 ;  P., 

1897,  111. 
of  solid  substances,  determination  of 

the  (Landolt),  A.,  ii,  2. 
of    ethereal    salts    of   valeric    and 

caproic  acids  (Guye  and  Gubrch- 

qorinb),  a.,  ii,  238. 
Birotation    of  glucose,    influence   of 
different  substances  on  the  (Trey), 
A.,  ii,  299. 
Mnltirotation,  cause  of  (Brown  and 

Pickering),  T.,  769  ;  P.,  1897, 

130. 
cause  of,   in  sugars  (Taneet),  A., 

i,  392. 


Photochemistry  : — 
Befraction  of  dissolved  substances, 
influence  of  the  nature  of  the 
solvent  on  tho  (Gladstokb  and 
HiBBERT),  T.,  826;  P.,  1897, 
142. 

of  mixtures  of  two  liquids 
(Zsgchini),  a.,  ii,  470. 

of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium 
selenates  in  solution  (Tutton), 
T.,  911 ;  P.,  1897,  117. 

of  potassium  sulphate  in  solution 
(Tutton),  T.,  913;  P.,  1897, 
117. 

of  crystalline  salts  (Tutton),  T., 
235;  P.,  1897,  10;  Pope).  P., 
1897,  11. 

of  salts  in  the  crystalline  and  dis- 
solved states  (Gladstone  and 
HiBBERT),  T.,  828;  P.,  1897, 
141. 

of   substances    containing  nitrogen 
(Bruhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
Atomic  refraetioB  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 

oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  halogens 

(Traube),  a.,  ii,  197. 
Moleoular  refraction  of  compounds  of 
tile  hydrazine  and  hydroxy lamine 
types  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  198. 

of  organic  compounds  (BRijHL),  A., 
ii,  198. 

of  the  paraffins  (Eykman),  A., 
ii,  1. 

of     stereoisomeric     compounds 
(Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  129. 

of  ethereal  salts  of  valeric  and  hexoie 
acids  (Guye  and  Gubrghgorinb), 
A.,  ii,  238. 
Specific    refhMtioB   of  the    metallic 

elements,  connection    between  the 

equivalent  weights  and  tho  (Glad- 
stone), A.,  ii,  237. 
AefhMtive   index   of   cssium,    rubi- 
dium,   and    potassium    selenates 
(Tutton),  T.,  876,  881,  888  ;  P., 
1897,  116. 

of  hydrazine  (Lobry  db  Bruyn),  A., 
ii,  28. 

of  metals  (PflOoer),  A.,  ii,  1. 

calculation  of  true  molecular  volume 
from  (Traube),  A.,  ii,  85. 

of  solutions,  changes  in,  produced  by 
pressure  (Tammann),  A.,  ii,  197. 

of  sulphury  1  chloride  (Pawlbwski), 
A.,  ii,  313. 
Dispersion    of   nitrogen     compounds 
(BrOhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 

molecular,   of  stereoisomeric    com- 
pounds (BrDhl),  a.,  ii,  129. 
Dispersion,  rotatory,  of  several  carbon 

compounds  (Guye  aud  Mbliklan), 

A.,  li,  198. 
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PHOTOCHBMiaTKY  :— 

Spectra  of  alnminiam  (Hemsalech), 
A. ,  ii,  534. 
of  argon  (Trowbridge  and  Rich- 
ards), A.,  ii,  199  ;  (Locktbr), 
A.,  ii,  298. 
of  carbon  (dkGramont),  A.,  ii,  583. 
of  cyanogen  (Hartley),  A.,  ii,  298. 
of   cadmitun,    zinc,    and    mercury 

(Jones),  A.»  ii,  584. 
of  gas  from  eliaeite  (Lockter),  A., 

ii,  298. 
of  gases  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
apparatus  for  examining  the  (Ber- 
thrlot),  a.,  ii,  298. 
of  gold  and  gold  chloride  (de  Bois- 

baudran),  a.,  ii,  469. 
of  iron  at   different   temperatures 

(Lockter),  a.,  ii,  469. 
of  mercury,  potassium,  and  platinum 

(Lockter),  A.,  ii,  298. 
of  nitrocen,  hydrogen,  the  halogens 
and   helium    (Trowbridge   and 
Richards),  A.,  ii,  200. 
of  nitrogen,  ox^rgen,  chlorine,  car- 
bonic anhydride,    coal  gas,   sul- 
phuric anhydride,  hydrogen  phos- 
phide, and  argon  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure    (Lookysr),  A., 
ii,  298. 
of  oxygen,  sulphur^  and  selenium 
(Rungs  and  Fabchen),A.,  ii,588. 
Absorption  ipeetra  of  blood  (Lewin), 
A.,  ii,  584. 
of  chloropbylhi  (Etard),  A.,  ii,  130, 

578. 
of      leaf  -  colouring      matters 

(T8Chircu)i  a.,  ii,  225. 
of  water  containing  colourless  salts 

in  solution  (Spring),  A.,  ii,  15. 
ultra-riolet,  of  some   organic  sub- 
tances,  chiefly  aromatic  (Pauer), 
A.,  ii,  898. 
Spark   spieetmrn  of  silicon   in  its 
salts  (D£  Oramont),  a.,  ii,  288.     - 
Apparatus  for  examining  the  spectra 
of  gases  under  atmospheric  pressure 
(Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  298. 
BpeotroBCOpie  analyiis  of  aluminium 
compounds,  steel,  and  Stassfurth 
minerals  (Hartlet  and  Ramage), 
T.,  547;  P.,   1897,46. 
of    common    ores    and     minerals 
(Hartlet   and    Ramage),    T., 
538;  P.,  1807,11. 
Photography.    See  Photochemistry. 
Phrenoiin  (Kossel),  A.,  i,  208. 
Phthalamie    aeid    and    Phthalamide, 
heats  of  combustion  of  (Stohmann 
and  Haussmann),  A.,  ii,  860. 
Phthalanil,  fonnation  of  (Rooonr),  A.» 
i,  470,  515. 


Phthalanil-o-carboxylic  aeid  (Pawlew- 

SKi),  A.,  i,  146. 
Phthalanilide  (RoGOFF),  A.,  i,  470. 
Phthaleiiis,  oxidation  ofleuco-compounds 

of  (Green),  P.,  1896,226. 
Phthalic  aeid  {o-pJUkalic  add)  and  its 
salts  (Graebe),  a.,  i,  60. 
non-existence  of  Howe's  two  modifica- 
tions of  (Graebe),  A.,  i,  60. 
Phthalie  aeid,  ammonium  salt,  heat  ol 
combustion    of    (Stohmann     and 
Haussmann),  A.,  ii,  360. 
barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on    (Oddo    and    Manuelli),    A., 
i,  180. 
benzylic,  p-nitroben2yHc,  and  cetylic 
salts  of  (Meyer  and  Juoilewitsch), 
A.,  i,  850. 
eugenol  salt  of  (Rogoff),  A.,  i,  515. 
Phthalic   acid,    ^mchloro-,   benzylic, 
p-nitrobenzylic  and  cetylic  salts  of 
(Meyer   and   Juoilewitsch),  A. 
i,  350. 
8-nitro-,  barium  salt,  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  (Oddo  and  Manuelli), 
A.,  i,  180. 
^-Phthalie    acid,  attempts   to  prepare 

(Wheeler),  A.,  i,  248. 
iso-Phthalio    aeid     (m-plUhalic    acid), 
barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on    (Oddo    and    Manuelli),     A., 
i,  180. 
p-Fhthalio  aeid.    See  Terephthalic  Acid. 
Phthalic  acids,  salts  of,  water  of  crystal- 
lisation in  (Salzbr),  a.,  i,  477. 
Phthalic   anhydride,   condensation   of, 
with  ordnol  (R.  and  H.  Meyer),  A., 
i,  70. 
Phthalimidot  formation  of  (Posner),  A., 
i,  472 ;  (Mathews),  A.,  i,  621. 
from  o-cyanobenzoic  acid  (Oddo  and 

Manuelli),  A.,  i,  180. 
heat  of  combustion  of  (Stohmann  and 
Haussmann),  A.»  ii,  860. 
PhthalOT^-amidophenol,  and  its  salts  and 
acetate,  benzoate,  butyrate,  and  pro- 
pionate (WiRTHs),  A.,  i,  145. 
Phthalobeniylimide(YAN  der  Meulen), 

A.,  i,  282. 
Fhthalo-iS-bromodiethylainide  (Risten- 

part),  a.,  i,  46. 

Phthalo-^-eumidide  (Rogoff),  A.,  i,  470. 

Phthalodiethylethylenediamide  {diethyl- 

aminoethylphthcUimide)  (Ristenfart), 

A.,  i,  46. 

PhthaloethylTinyUinide,  and  its  salts 

(Ristenfart),  A.,  i,  46. 
Phthalohydrozylamide,  preparation   of 

(Bretschneider)  a.,  i,  421. 
Phthalomethylimide  (Ristenfart),  A., 
•    i,46. 
o-PhthalonitrilA  (Po8NEr)»  A.,  i,  472. 
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PhthaloplieBylaiiiie     and    wo-Fhthalo- 
plienylainic  aeidf ,  and  their  methylic 

salts,    &C    (VAN    DJ&B    MEULEN),    A., 

i,  416. 
Phthalophenyldiamide    (yah   der 

Meulbn),  a.,  i,  416. 
PlLthaloplienylwenmide    (van   dee 

Meulen),  a.,  i,  281. 
PlLylloeyanin,  spectrum  of  (Tschirch), 

a.,  i,  225. 
Phyllopurpuiie  fktiA,  the  spectrum  of 

(Tschieoh),  a.,  ii,  225. 
Physeia  ccesia,  the  compounds  in  (Zopf), 

A.,  i,  864. 
Pkyscia  medians^  chemical  resemblance 
of,    to   other    lichens    (Zopf),    A., 
i,  364. 
Physeia  parieiina,  occurrence  of  atranoric 

acid  in  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
Fhyseianin,  production  of,  fromatranorin, 
and  its  identity  with  atraric  acid  and 
ceratophyllin  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  631. 
Phyioiol,  identity  of,  with  atranorinic 

acid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
nyweionichrysophanic  acid)  from  various 

lichens  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  257. 
Physioloffieal  action  of  albumoses 
(Friquet),  a.,  ii,  510. 
of  carbon  bisulphide  (Kromer),  A., 

ii,  64. 
of    chlorhydrins     (Marshall     and 

Heath),  A.,  ii,  673. 
of  choline,  neurine,  and  allied  sub- 
stances (MoiT  and  Halliburton), 
A.,  ii,  222. 
of  ethereal  salts  (Voqel),  A.,  ii,  419. 
of  formanilidc  (Kleinb),  A.,  ii,  153. 
of  hydrastine  hydrochloride  (Phillips 

and  Pembrey),  A.,  ii,  222. 
of  nitrites  (Haldane,  Makqill  and 

Mavrogordato),  a.,  ii,  68,  221. 
of  oxalic  acid  (Caspari  ;  ZuHTZ),  A., 

ii,  576. 
of   oxalic   acid    and    its   derivatives 
(Ekstbin    and    Nicolaier),    A., 
ii,  422. 
of  peptones  (Friquet),  A.,  ii,  510. 
of  phenylglycine  and  phenylclyciiie-o- 
carboxylic acid  ^Thf^en),  A.,  i,  618. 
of  santonin  on  dogs  (Monaco),  A., 

i,  628. 
of  suprarenal  capsules  (Frankel),  A., 
ii,  63 ;  (Vincent),  A.,  ii,  420,  573. 
of    sulphurous    acid    and    its    salts 

(Kionka),  a.,  ii,  422. 
of  various  sugars  (Voit),  A.,  ii,  611. 
of  ^tetrahydronaphthylamine  (Faw- 
cett  and  White),  A.,  ii,  419. 
Phyiodie  aeid,  occurrence  of,  in  lichens 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  631. 
PhyMdin  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  631. 
Phyiostiffmaria.    See  Eserine. 


Phytosterin,  application  of  the  name 

(Thoms),  a.,  i,  862. 
Pieea  excelsa,  the  nitrogen  compounds  in 
the  seedlings  of  (Sohulzb),  A.,  ii,  156. 
Pieean  ring  (von  Baeybr),  A.,  i,  88. 
presence    in  pinio  and    norpic  acids 
(Tismann    and     Sbmmleb),    A., 
i,  158. 
a-PiooUne    {2'^M£thylpyridvM\  mercury 
compounds    of     (CbrDblli),    A., 
i,  370. 
compounds   of,    with    metallic   salts 
(Tombegk),  a.,  i,  560. 
7-Piooline     (^-meihylpyridine),    petUa- 
chloro-  (.Sell  and  Dootbon),  T.,  1080 ; 
P.,  1897,  167. 
Pioolinelaetio  aoid,  attempts  to  prepare 

(Kundsen),  a.,  i,  499. 
Pieolinio  aoid  (2*pyHdineearboaeylie  acid), 
8-benzoyl  derivative  of  (Jbitbles), 
A.,  i,  97. 
ethylic   salt,    condensation    of,  with 
acetone  (Micko),  A.,  i,  95. 
Piorio  aoid  {trinUrophenol),  equilibrium 
between     ^-uaphlhol,    ^-naphthol 
picrate,     and     (Kuriloff),     A., 
u,  897. 
iS-naphthol  and  benzene,  additive  pro- 
ducts, application  of  the  phase-rule 
to  the  study  of  (Kuriloff),  A., 
ii,  484. 
detection  of  (SwoBODA),  A.,  ii,  606. 
Piorolonio    aoid    (1  ''p-nUrophenyl- 
3' 'methyl'i^'nUrO'5' -pyrazolone) 
(Knorr),  a.,  i,  814. 
Pioryl-obonioiosnlphimide  (Eckbnrotu 

and  Kobrppen),  A.,i,  479. 
PieryUalioylaldenydo  and  its   phenyl* 

hydrazone  (Purootti),  A.,  i,  848. 
Piorylsalieylio  aoid,   methylic  salt  of 

(PuROOTfi),  A.,  i,  848. 
Pietrioikito  from  Moldavia  (Istrati), 

A.,  ii,  502. 
Pig   feeding.     See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Pigmonts  of  decapod  Crustacea  (New* 
biggin),  a.,  iC  834. 
urinary,    nature    of    (GarKoD),    A., 
ii,  220. 
Pilocarpio  and  Pilooarpidio  Midi,  pre* 
paration  and  properties  of  (Petit  and 
POLONOWSKY),  A.,  i,  682. 
Pilooarpidine,    preparation,  properties, 
constitution,  and  salts  of  (Pxtit  and 
PoLONOWSKY),  A.,  i,  581—668. 
Pilooarpine,  constitution  of  (Kunimbn), 
A.,  i,  499. 
preparation,  properties,  constitution, 
and  salts  of  (Petit  and  Polonow* 
SKY),  A.,  i,  681—688. 
^r-Pilooarpine  and  its  salts,  pfoperties  of 
(Petit  and  Polonowsky),  A.,  i,  688. 
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Pilocarpus  spicatus,  new  alkaloids  from 

(Petit  and  Polonowsky),  A.,  i,  583. 

d-Timtaic  aeid,  occnrrence  of,  in  colo- 

phany  (Rimbach),  A.,  i,  254. 
Pinakiolite,  a  mineral  allied  to,   from 

Sweden  (Backstrom),  A.,  ii,  504. 
Finarin,  from  pinene  (yok  Baster),  A., 

i,  82. 
Pinene,  constitution  of  (yon  Baeter), 
A.,  i,  88. 
constitution  and  demolition  of  (Tie- 
.  MANN  and  Sbmmler),  A.,  i,  I58i 
conYenion  of,  into  camphene  (Reych- 

ler),  a.,  i,  578. 
liydrobromide,  behaviotir  of,  towards 
phosphorus  trichloride  and  bromine 
(Marsh  and  Gardner),  T.,  287 ; 
P.,  1896,  187. 
c^-Pinene,  irom  oil  of  basil  (Bertram 
and  Walbaum),  A.,  i,  625. 
behaYiour  of,  towards  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride and  bromine  (Marsh  and 
Gardner),  T.,  287  ;  P.,  1896, 187. 
Pine-reiin  aoids,  occurrence  of,  in  colo- 

phany  (RniBACH),  A.,  i,  254. 
Pinonie  acid,   from    pinene   (Tiehann 
and  Sehmler),  A.,  i,  158. 
oximes  of  (yon  Babyer),  A.,  i,  81. 
2-Pinonie    aoid,   oxime,    semicarbazone, 
from  o-dihydroxydihydrocampholenic. 
acid  (Tiemakn),  A.,  i,  162. 
Pinophanic  acid,   silver    salt    (Gilles 

and  Renwick),  P.,  1897,  65. 
Pinoylformic   acid,    constitution    (Tie- 
hann and  Sehmler),  A.,  i,  158. 
Pinus   sylvestris,    nitrogen    compounds 
from  the  proteids  of  (Schulze),  A., 
ii,  156. 
a-Pipdcoline,    nitroso-,    electrolysis    of 

(Ahrens),  a.,  i,  869. 
Pipecolinie  acid  {piperidine-2'earboxylie 
acid),  resolution  of,  into  dextro-  and 
l8BVo-modificationB(MENDE),  A., i, 203. 
Piperaiine,  salts,  diacotyl  deriYative  and 
compounds  with    carbon  bisulphide, 
phosgene,    formaldehyde,   and    benz- 
aldehyde  (HsRz),  A.,  i,  488. 
Piperidine,  synthesis  of  (GrangeiOi  A., 
i,  437. 
action  of  ethylic  oxalacetatc  on  (Wis- 

LICBNTJS  and  Beckh),  A.,  i,  398. 
action  of  tannin  on  (Coninck),  A., 

i,  570. 
hydrochloride,  action  of  ammonia,  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  of  hydro- 
gen   chloride   on     (Colson),    A., 
1,  814,  816. 
mercury    compounds  of  (Cerdblli), 

A.,  i,  870. 
compounds   of,    with    metallic    salts 

(Varbt),  a.,  i,  642. 
detection  of  (Goninok),  A.,  i,  570. 


Piperidine,  nitro-,  refractive  power  and 
dispersion  of  (BRiJHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 

nitroso-,  electrolysis  of  (Ahrens),  A., 
i,  868. 
Piperidine-S-carboxylic  acid.    See  Pipe- 
colinie acid. 
Piperidine  seriei,  stereochemistry  in  the 

(Harries),  A.,  i,  170. 
Piperidomalein-j7-tolil,     chloro-     (An- 

SGHiJTZ  and  Guenther),  A.,  i,  365. 
Piperido-xylenol,  fribromo-(  Auwers  and 

ZIEOLER),  A.,  i,  34. 
Piperidylethylenediearboxylic  acid, 

ethylic  salt  (Ruhemann  and  Hemuy), 

A.,  i,  634. 
Piperonal,  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  monobromacetylpeonol  on 
(BRiJLL  and    Fribdlander),    A., 
i,  221. 

condensation  product  of,  with  chloro- 
gallacetophenone,     and     its    salts 
(Fribdlander    and    Lowy),    A., 
i,  33. 
Piperonal-p-phenetidine  (Gold- 

schhidt),  a.,  i,  54. 
Piperonalphenybnethylhydrasone 

(Goldsghhidt),  a.,  i,  54. 
PiperonyUunide  (yan  Linoe),  A.,  i,  619. 
Piperonylio  aeid,  preparation  of,  and  its 

salts  (YAN  Linge),  a.,  i,  618. 
PiperonylidenemethylMooxalolone 

(ScHiFF  and  Bbtti),  A.,  i,  493. 
Piperonylpicoline  and  its  salts  and  di- 

bromide  (Paal  and  Dehblbr),   A., 

i,  487. 
Piperonylpipecoline  and  its  salts  (Paal 

and  Dbhelbb),  A.,  i,  487. 
Piperidylhydratine  and  salts  and  benzoyl 

derivatiYc  (Ahrens),  A.,  i,  869. 
4-Piperidyl-l-phenylt]Uoi6niicarbaaide 

(Busch  and  Bidder),  A.,  i,  343. 
Pirstonite  from  California  (Pratt),  A., 
ii,  48. 

artificial  (Schulten),  A.,  ii,  146. 
Pisum  scUivum  £.,  action  of  nodule  bac- 
teria on  (Nobbb  and  Hiltner),  A., 

ii,  64. 
Fitch.    See  Asphaltum. 
Pitchitone  from  N.S.  Wales  (Sheeth), 

A.,  ii,  566. 
Placodium,  constituents  of  Yarious  species 

of  (Hbssb),  a.,  i,  256;   (Zoi'F),  A., 

i,  864. 
Plagioclates,  composition  of  (Rammels- 

BERo),  A.,  ii,  180. 
Plant-aih,  occurrence   of  titanium   in 

(Wait),  A.,  ii,  67. 
Plants,  detection  of  citric,  malic,  and 
tartaric  acids  in  (Berg  and  Gerber), 
A.,  ii,  527. 

leguminous,  occurrence  of  citric  acid 
in  (Yaudin),  a.,  ii,  425. 
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Plants,  marine,  gold  in  (Livbrsidge), 
T.,298;  P.,  1897,22. 
See  farther  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Plaster  of  Paris  method  in  blowpipe 

analysis  (Andrews),  A.,  i,  189. 
Platiniun,  native  (Martin),  A.,  ii,  501. 
nuggets,     crystalline    structnre    of 
(LivBRSiDGE),  T.,  1129  ;  P.,  1897, 
22. 
s|iectrutn  of  (Lockybb),  A.,  ii,  298. 
melting   point   of   (Holman,    Law- 

RENCB  and  Barr),  A.,  ii,  6. 
electrodes,    polarisation    capacity    of 

(Gordon),  A.,  ii,  357. 
permeation  by  gases  of  hot  (Randall), 

A.,  ii,  482. 
action  of  ethylene  on  (Sabatibr  and 
Senderens),  a.,  i,  305. 
Platinum   alloys  with  silver,   freezing 
points    of    (Hbycock    and 
xTbville),  a.,  ii,  245. 
solubility    of,     in     nitric     acid 
(Spillbr),  p.,  1897,  118. 
with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Hrt- 
cocK  and  Nbyillb),  T.,  421. 
Platinum  bases  i— 
Platosemiammine  compounds,  consti- 
tution of  (Cossa),  a.  ,  ii,  457. 
Platosemidiammine  chloride  carbonate 
(ScHOU),  A.,  ii,  44. 
Platinum  carbonyl,  constitution  of  (da 
Silya),  a.,  ii,  406. 
potassium  chlorobromide    (Miolati), 

A.,  ii,  323. 
phosphides  (GRANGER),  A.,  ii,  215. 
thiocarbonate     ammonia    compounds 
(Hofmann),  a.,  ii,  321. 
Platinum  mercaptide  and  the  action  of 
heat  on,   and   also    the    action  of 
methylic   and    ethylic   iodides    on 
(Hofmann  and  Rabe),  A.,  i,  310. 
fe^mchlorodipyridine    (Werner   and 
Fassbender),  a.,  i,  633. 
Platinum,  estimation   and   separation 
of— 
separation  of  gold  and  mercury  from 

(Taruoi),  a.,  ii,  79. 
separation  of  palladium  from  (Cohn 
and  Fleissnee),  A.,  ii,  79. 
Pleonaste.     See  Ceylonite. 
Flwmeria    acut\folia,    bitter    principle 

contained  in  (Merck),  A.,  i,  167. 
Posnia  aXhifiora,  the  effect  of  starving, 
on  the  nitrogen  of  (Meyachi),  A., 
ii,  278. 
Poisoning    by   arsenical    wall    papers 

(Gobio  ;  Emmerlino),  A.,  ii,  381. 
Polaxisatien.  See  Electrochemistry. 
Polyarffjrito,    artificial    (Sommbrlad), 

A.,  ii,  500. 
Polymerisation.        (HABCOtTRT),      T., 
595. 


Polymethylaciylic  aeid,  probable  com- 
position of  (M^oek),  a.,  i,  399. 
Pomegranate,    rind    composition    and 
dyeing   properties  of   (PsRtciN),  T., 
1137;  P.,  1897,170. 
Porcelain,   permeability  of,  to  furnace 
gases  (Bone  and  Jerdan),   T.,  43 ; 
P.,  1896,  61. 
Potash   manures.    See    Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Potassium,    occurrence  of,   in  common 
minerals  (Hartley  and  Hamage), 
T.,  533  ;  P..  1897,  11. 
spectrum  of  (Lockyer),  A.,  ii,  298. 
coloration  of  the  alkali  haloid  salts 
by   the   vapour   of  (Gie8El),    A., 
ii,  170 ;  (Kreutz),  A.,  ii,  210* 
Potassium  sslts,  isomorphous  relations 
of  (Krickmeyer),  a.,  ii,  18. 
See  also  Agrieutural  Chemistry. 
Potassium  antimoniotungstate  (Hallo- 
peau),  a.,  ii,  178. 
thioantimonites  and  potassium  silver 
thioantlmonite       (Pougbt),       A., 
ii,  499,  501. 
thioarsenates  (Weinlaiy  D  and  Rumpf), 

A.,  ii,  258. 
bismuthoiodide,use  of,  as  a  reagent  for 

alkaloids  (Jahns),  A.,  i,  381. 
bromide,  electrolytic  conductivity  of 
metiiylic    alcoholic    solutions   of 
(Zelinsky  and  Krapiwin),  A., 
ii,  5. 
chloride,  iodide,  and  fluoride,  solu- 
bility of,  in  solutions  of  caustic 
potash  (DittE),  a.,  ii,  210. 
and  chloride,  sulphate  andchromate, 
solubility  of   isomoi^hons    mix- 
tures of  (Fook),  a.,  ii,  480. 
separation  of  iodide  from,  by  aid 
of  the  telephone  (Erdmann),  A., 
ii,  885. 
carbonate,    melting   point   curve  for 
mixtures  of  litnium  carbonate  and 
(Lb  Chatelier),  A.,  ii,  204. 
estimation      of      (KtrsTER),       A., 
ii,  74. 
p&maxhon^Xe  (Constam  and  Hansbn), 

A.,  ii,  550. 
chlorate,  velocity  ol  reaction  of  ferrous 
chloride,     hydrochloric    acid    and 
(NoYEs  and  Wason),  A.,  ii,  311. 
chloride,      dielectric     constants      of 
aqueous  solutions  of  (Sxalb),  A., 
ii,  858. 
freezing  point  and  concentration  of 
the  satorated  aqueous  solution  of 
(db  Coppbt),  a.,  ii,  806. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of,  in 
hydnted     magnesium     chloride 
(van't  Hoff  and  Dawson),  A., 
ii,  861. 
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Potaftium  chloride,  capillary  behaviour 
of  the  crystal  ^ces  towards  the 
mother  liqnora  of  (Barbnt),  A., 
ii,  10. 
sulphate   and    nitrate,    cryohydric 
temperatures     of    mixtures     of 
(Bruni),  a.,  ii,  478. 
and  ammonium  chloride,  bromides 
and  sulphates,   solubility  of  iso- 
morphous    mixtures    of   (FocK), 
A.,  li,  480. 
separation    of    bromide    from,    by 
aid    of    the     telephone     (Erd- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  30. 
chromate,  freezing  point  and  concen- 
tration of   the    saturated   aqueous 
solution  of  (de  CJoppet),  A.,  ii,  806. 
sodium,     ammonium,     and    lithium 
chromates  (Zeh enter).  A.,  ii,  822. 
sulphochromite  (Recoura),  A.,  ii,  178. 
cobaltite  (McConnell  and  Hanes), 

T.,  587;  P.,  1897,  62. 
fluoride,  solubility  of  (Mtlius   and 
Funk),  A.,  ii,  448. 
solubility   of,    in    aqueous    hydro- 
fluoric acid  (Dittb),  A.,  ii,  210. 
calcium    fluoride    silicate    (Duboin), 

A.,  ii,  96. 
difluoroxyiodate      (Weinland      and 

Lattbnstbin),  a.,  ii,  812. 
aydrozide,  purification  of  commercial 
(Murmann),  a.,  ii,  448. 
electrolytic  conductivity  and  specific 
gravity  of  a  normal  solution  of 
(LooMis),  A.,  ii,  301. 
freezing  points    of   dilute   aqueous 
solutions  of  (LooMis),  A.,  ii,  305. 
influence  of,  on  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  (Berth  E- 
LOT),  A.,  ii,  548. 
estimation  of,   in  presence  of  car- 
bonates (KtSTER),  A.,  ii,  74. 
iodate,  crystallography  of   (Eakle), 

A.,  ii,  22. 
hypoiodite  (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  207. 
iodide,    electrolytio    conductivity   of 
methylio    alcoholic   solutions    of 
(Zelinbkt  and  Krapiwin),  A., 
ii,  6. 
electrolvtic  dissociation  of,  in  acetone 
solution  (Carrara),  A.,  ii,  472. 
pyro-  and  meta-thioarsenothiomolyb- 
date  and  pyro-  and  meta-thioarsen- 
oxythiomolybdate  (Weinland  and 
Sommsr),  a.,  ii,  557. 
manganimolybdate    (P]£chard),    A., 

ii,  498. 
sulphomolybdate,  and  octomolybdate 

(Kossnheim),  a.,  ii,  497. 
nitrate,  freering  point  and  concentra- 
of  the  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  (de  Coppet),  a.,  ii,  305. 

vol;  lxxu.  ii. 


Potatsium   nitrate,    action    of  sodium 
acetate  on  (Keep),  A.,  i,  261. 
and  thallium  nitrates  and  alums, 
solubility   of  isomorphous    mix- 
tures of  (Fook),  a.,  ii,  480. 
permang[anate,   liberation   of   oxygen 
dunng  the  reduction  of  (Hirtz 
and  Meyer),  A.,  ii,  98. 
action     of     cupric     bromide     on 
(Baubigny    and    Rivals),    A., 
ii,  407. 
action    on     sulphurous    acid     of 
(Dymond  and  Httghes),  T.,  814  ; 
P.,  1897.  42. 
phosphate,   freezing  points  of  dilute 
aqueous  solutions  of  (LooMis),  A., 
ii,  805. 
hydrogen  phosphate,  nitrate  and  di- 
chromate,  refractive  powers  of  solid 
and    dissolved    (Gladstone     and 
HiBBERT),  T.,  824. 
thioselenophosphite  (Muthmann  and 

Clever),  A.,  ii,  80. 
^Wselenophosphite    (Muthmann   and 

Clever),  A.,  ii,  80. 
te^mmetaphosphimate    (Stokes),   A., 

ii,  95. 
^metaphosphimate     (Stores),     A., 

ii,  28. 
platinochloride,  solubility  in  alcohol 

(PAligot),  a.,  ii,  886. 
platinochlorobromide  (Miolati),  A., 

ii,  828. 
selenate,  crystallography  and  physical 
properties  of  (Tutton),  T.,  846  ;  P., 
1897,  115. 
barium  silicates  and  beryllium  silicates 

(Duboin),  A.,  ii,  96. 
magnesium  silicate,  and  fluoride  sili- 
cates (Duboin),  A.,  ii,  96. 
silicotungstates     (Wyruboff),     A., 

ii,  175. 
sulphate,  cryohydric  temperature    of 
(Bruni),  a.,  ii,  477. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of,   in 
hydrated  magnesium  chloride  of 
(van't  Hoff  and  Dawson),  A., 
u,  861. 
or  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride 
or  sulphate,   simultaneous   solu- 
bility in  water  of  (LdWENHERz), 
A.,  ii,  896. 
separation    of    rubidium    sulphate 
from,   by  aid   of    the  telephone 
(Erdmann),  a.,  ii,  885. 
philippous  sulphate,  formate,  oxalate 
and  nitrate  (Delafontaine),   A., 
ii,  878. 
vanadium  alum  (Piccini),  A.,  ii,  215. 
zinc  sulphate,  cryohydric  temperature 

of  (Bruni),  A.,  ii,  477. 
ferric  sulphites  (Hofmann),  A.,  ii,  319 

59 
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PotaMium  diziTconodecainngatsite  (Hal- 

LOPBAU),  A.,  ii,  498. 
PotaMium  organic  oomiroaiids — 
Potaifium    cobalticyanide,    action     of 

strong  nitric  acid  on  (Jackson  and 

CoMEY),  A.,  i,  390. 
cobaltocobalticyanide,   and  action  of 

potash  on  (Jackson  and  Comsy), 

A.,  i,  391. 
thiocyanate,  action  of  snlpharic  acid 

on  (Chattaway  and  Stevens),  T., 

610;  P.,  1897,  87. 
zanthate,    velocity   of   formation   of 

(MoRo),  A.,  ii,  16. 
Potaiaium,  deteetioni   estimation,  and 

•eparation  of— 
detection  of  (Kreider  and  Breckbn- 

ridgb),  a.,  ii,  74. 
estimation  of    (Atterbbro  ;  Bauer  ; 

Haefcke  ;  LdscHB ;  Rube  ;  Tiet- 

jbnb   and   Apbl),     A.,    ii,    160; 

(Pbecht),   a.,  ii,  161 ;    (Praoer), 

A.,  ii,  281 ;  (DuPRi),  A.,  ii,  282; 

(Mayer),  A.,  ii,  234,284;   (War- 
ren), A.,  ii,  886. 
estimation    of,    in    fire-clays    (Rein- 

hardt),  a.,  ii,  699. 
separation  of  sodiam  from  (Kreider 

and  Breckenridoe),  A.,  ii,  74. 
separation  of   sulphates,  phosphates, 

iron,    alkaline    earths,    &c.,    from 

(Mayer),  A.,  ii,  284. 
PotaMium«natrolite,     from      Montana 

(Weed  and  Pirsbon),  A.,  ii,  217. 
Potatoei,  transpiration  of  (Pouanec), 

A.,  ii,  185. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Potential     difference.      See     Electro- 
chemistry. 
Prehnitene  (c-durene  ;  1:2:3:  i-tetra- 
methylUnzene)   (Meyer  and   Molz), 
A.,  i,  477. 
Prehnitic  acid.     See  Mesitylacetic  acid. 
Presidential    address   (Vernon   Har- 

court),  T.,  692 ;  P.,  1897,  80. 
Pressure,  decomposition  of  silver  salts 

by    (Myers     and     Braun),    A., 

ii,  647. 
influence    of,   on  the   melting  point 

(Demerliac),  a.,  ii,  201. 
influence  of,  on  the  melting  point  of 

benzene  (Demerliao),  A.,  ii,  363. 
influence  of,  on  the  decomposition  of 

hydriodic  acid  (Bodenstein),   A., 

ii,  252. 
influence  of,  on  the  solubility  of  quartz 

in  water  (Spezia),  A.,  ii,  406. 
influence  of,  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of 

cane-sugar  (Stern),  A.,  ii,  92. 
influence  of,  on  the  velocity  of  reactions 

in  homogeneous  liquids  (Booojaw- 

lensky  and  Taumann),  A.,  ii,  398. 


Pressure  difl!srences  produced  by  iso-     . 
thermal  distillation  (Rbinqanum),  A., 
ii,  202. 
Priceite     (pandermit^),     analysis      ot 

(Kraut),  A.,  ii,  284. 
Propaldehyde,  formation  of  (Cohen  and 

Calvert),  T.,  1051. 
Propaldehydephloroglneide  (Counoler), 

A.,  i,  613. 
a-Propaldoxime,  behaviour  of   benzovl 
derivative  towards  hydrogen  chloride 
(MiNUNNi  and  Vassalo),  A.,  i,  43. 
PropandioM  :  3,  2-amino-.  See  Glycerol, 

amino-.  k 

Propanediearbozylic  acidc.    See  Kthyl- 
malonic     acid    and     Methylsuccinic 
acid. 
Prepanepentaoarbozylie    acid,    etbylic 
salt  of  (WiSLiCENUS  and    Schwan- 
hausser),  a.,  i,  605. 
Propenyl    a-<2ibromhydrin,    action    of 
phosphoric  anhydride  on  (Lespieau), 
A.,  i,  209. 
tribromhydrin,    and    the    action    of 
caustic  potash  on  (Lespieau),  A., 
i,  209. 
3-epi(2ibromhydrin  and  the  action  of 
potassium  cyanide  on  it  (Lespieau), 
A.,  i,  209. 
Propinenetricarbozylic      add.      See 

i90-Allylenetricarboxylic  acid. 
Propionamide,    action  of  sodamide  on 

(TiTHERLEY),  T.,  467  ;  P.,  1897,. 46. 
Propionic  acid,  dielectric  constants  of 
mixtures  of  water  and  (Drudb),  A., 
ii,  438. 
distillation  of,  from  aqueous  solutions 
(Leonard,     Smith,     Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  526. 
Propionic  acid,  barium  salt,  action  of 
acetic  auhydrideon  (Oddo  and  Man- 
UELLI),  A.,  i,  180. 
isobtttylalljrlcarbinylic,     ethyl    allyl- 
carbinyho    and    isopropylallylcarb- 
inylic      salts      (Fournier),     A., 
i,  453. 
coprosterylic  salt  (Bondzynski   and 

HuMNiOKi),  A.,  i,  183. 
ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  acetate 
and  sodium  etbozide  on  (BoissKKN), 
A.,  i,  16. 
Propionic  acid,  a-amino-,  ethylic  salt, 
hydrochloride    of,    action    of    the 
chloride  of  monethylic  oxalate  on 
(Eerp  and  Unobr),  A.,  i,  270. 
a-bromo-,  action  of  tiiiocarbamide  on 
(Andreasoh),  a.,  i,  328. 
ethylic  salt,  action  of  bromine  on 
(Epstein),  A.,  i,  8I9. 
action  of  ethylic  sodio-acetoaoetate 
on  (Sprahxuno), '  T.,  1162; 
P.,  1897,  173. 
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Fropionie     aeid,    cfibromo-,     aud    its 

ethylic  salt  (Epstein),  A.,  i,  818. 
Fropionie  bromide,  a-bromo-,  action  of 

lead  thiocyanate  on  (Dixon),  T.,  638. 
Propionie     peroxide,      formation     of 

(JoBissEN),  A.,  i,  282. 
Propionitrile  {ethylic  cyanide),  electro- 
lytic confersionof,  into  propylamine 
(Ahbbnb),  a.,  i,  318. 

electrolytic  conductiyity  of  salts  dis- 
solved in  (DuToiT  aud  Aston),  A., 
ii,  647. 
Propionylacetie    aeid»     ethylic     salt 

(BOESSKKN),  A.,  i,  16. 
PropionylbutyryL      See  Ethyl  propyl 

diketone. 
Propionylethane.   See  Diethyl  ketone. 
Propionylmeaityleiie    action   of   acetic 

chloride  on  (Weil),  A.,  i,  476. 
<u-Propionyli8ophthalie    aeid    (Zincke 

and  Franokx),  A.,  i,  80. 
Propionylthiocarbamidei  a-bromo-,  and 

lustion    of    aniline    and    o-toluidine, 

methylaniline,   and  benzylaniline  on 

(Dixon),    T.,    688,    634,    686;    P., 

1897,  8. 
Propiophenylmethylliydraside,  action  of 

lime  on  (BfiUNNEB),  A.,  i,  100. 
iso-Propoxyiueeinic    acid,     i«opropylic 

salt  (PuKDiE  and  Landeb),  P.,  1896, 

221. 
4-Propoxy-m-xylene-6-siilvhonie    aoid, 

its  salts,  amide,  and  oxidation  product 

of  the  latter  (Shobeb  and  Kiefeb), 

A.,  i,  480. 
iso-PropyUllylcsrbinyUe  chloride   aud 

sulphate  (Foubnibb),  A.,  i,  468. 
Propylamine,     ^-chloro-     and    /3-iodo- 

(QABBiELandvoN  Hibsch),  a.,  i,  186. 
iso-Propylamine   (Piloty  aud   Rtjff), 
A.,  i,  454. 

hydrobromide,   action  of   potash   on 
(Gabbibl  and  von  Hibsch),  A., 
i,  186. 
PropTlbetaine  {tripropylglycoctTu),  auro- 

chloride  and  platinochloride  of  (Stoer- 

MEB  and  Pball),  A.,  i,  468. 
iso-Propylifobntylacraldehyde.       See 

Decenoic  aldehydes. 
8'-i«>-Propyli«ocarbeityril       and      its 

4'-cyano-deriTatiye  (Lehhxvul),  A., 

i,  878. 
Propylene,  from  action  of  heat  on  hexane 

(Habbb     and     Samotlowicz),    A., 

i,  808. 
Propylenediearboxylic  aeid.    See  Qlut- 

aconic  acid. 
Propylenetetraearboxylic     aeid.      See 

Dicarboxyglutaconic  a4.-id. 
PropTleiflc   oa-glycol,    ^-amino-,    from 

reduction      of      dihydroxyacetoxime 

(PiLOTT  and  Ruff),  A.,  i,  464. 


Propylenio  oxide,  rotatory  power  and 
dispersion  of  (GuYE  and  Mbukiam), 
A.,  ii,  198. 

uo-Propylglntarie  aeid  {hexanedicarb- 
oxylic  acid)  and  its  anhydride,  from 
i0ocamphor  (Mahla  and  Tirmann), 
A.,  1,  86  ;  (Anobli  and  Rimini),  A., 
i,  800. 

Propvlfflyoxalidine,  refractive  power 
and  dispersion  of  (Bbuhl),  A.,  ii,  297. 

Propylhvdrozylamine,  and  its  hydro- 
chloride (Kj ELLIN),  A.,  i,  614. 

^-iso-Propvlhydrozylaminey  and  its 
hydrochloride,  and  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  it  (KjBLLiN),'A.y  i,  614. 

iso-Propylie     aloohol,    hydrates     of 
(Thobpe),  T.,  920  ;  P.,  1897,  160. 

in>-Propylideneaeetoaoetie  aeid,  ethylic 
salt,  and  action  of  alkalis,  of  dilute 
acids,  and  of  phenylhydrazine  on 
(Pauly),  a.,  i,  266,  267. 

iso-Propylideneaeetone.  See  Mesityl 
oxide. 

iso-Propylidenebiiphenylmefhylpyr- 
aaolone  (Pauly),  A.,  i,  267. 

Propylidenemethylifooxasolone  (Schiff 
and  Bbtti),  A.,  i,  498. 

Propylmalonie  aeid  {butatudiearboopylic 
add),  7-bromo-  (Mabbubg),  A.,  i,  141. 

Propyl-m-nitrot8obenBaldozime,  and  iso- 
Propyl-m-nitroisobenialdozime  (Kjbl- 
lin),  a.,  i,  614. 

iso-Propyl-i^nitrophenylnretliane 
(SwABTZ),  A.,  i,  412.  , 

Propyl  pentadeeyl  ketone,  its  oxida- 
tion aud  its  oxime  (Bbbtband),  A., 
i,  896. 

p-iso-Propylplienyltetraaole,  its  salts 
and  methyl  derivative  (Colman),  A., 
i,  641. 

8-Propylpiperidine  and  its  salts ;  resolu- 
tion or,  into  its  active  constituents 
(Gbanoeb),  a.,  i,  488. 

Propylpropylideneamine,    refractive 
power  and  dispersion  of  (Bbijhl),  A., 
li,  297. 

8'-wo-PropyliM»qninoUne  and  salts  and 
I'-cliloro-derivative  (Lbhmkuhl),  A., 
i,  878. 

Propylinoelnie  aeid  (peutanedicarboxylie 
acid),  non-identity  of,  with  acid, 
C7Hj,04,  from  oxidation  of  menthol 
(Abth),  a.,  i,  214. 

wo-Propylsneeinic  aeid,  from  iso-thuja- 
ketonic  acid  (Wallaoh),  A.,  i,  246. 
and   its  anhydride  and  phenylimide 
(Blaise),  A.,  i,  828. 

Propyltheobromine,    preparation    of 
(VAN  DEB  Slootbn),  A.,  i,'882. 

Proteaein,  possible  occurrence  of,  in 
Leueodendnmconcinnum  (Mebck),  A., 
i,  167. 
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Proteid-like    snbstancM,    synthesis    of 

(PiCKBRiNo),  A.,  i,  888. 
Proteidi,  action  of  iodine  on  (Lepinoib), 

A.,  i,  684. 
compounds  of,  with  thymic  and  nucleic 

acids  (Milbot),  A.,  i,  282. 
minimum    amounts   of,    required    to 

support  life  (E.  Voit),  A.,  ii,  59. 
of  cow's  milk  (Stobch),  A.,  ii,  420. 
formation  of,  in  plants  by  the  reduction 

of     nitrates     (Qodlewski),      A., 

ii,  588. 
production  of,  in  plants  (Kobutant), 

A.,  ii,  116. 
transportation  of,  from  leaves  (Suzuki), 

A.,  ii,  580. 
of  cereal  grains  (Teller),  A.,  i,  804. 
amount  of,  in  potatoes  (Coudon  and 

BussARD),  A.,  ii,  615. 
calculation  of,  in  seeds  from  the  found 

percentage     of     nitrogen     (Ritt- 

HAU8EN),  A.,  ii,  68. 
separation  and  estimation  of,  in  milk 

(Sohlossmann),  a.,  ii,  62. 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Proteids.     See  ahK>  :— 
Albumin,  egg-. 
Albumin,  serum-. 
Albnmose. 
Casein. 

Deuteroalbnmose. 
Elastin. 
Fibrin. 
Gliadin. 
Gluten. 
Peptone. 
Phaselin. 
Phaseolin. 
Protoalbumose. 
Tannopeptone. 
Proteose,  occurrence  of,  in  the  extract  of 

Phaseolus  vulgaris  beans  (Osborne), 

A.,  i,  207. 
of  wheat  (Osborne),  A.,  i,  888. 
Proteus  vulgaris,-i  action  of,  on  wheat 

gluten  (Emmerlino),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Protoeateohnie  acid,  from  the  action  of 

sodium     hydroxide     on     apigenin 

(Perkin),  T.,  811 ;  P.,  1897,  188. 
6-bromo-,  its  diacetate,  and  methylic 

salt  (Zingkb  and  Francke),  A., 

i,  68. 
ProtopUanii  living,  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride  on  (Lopriore),  A.,  ii,  888. 
Pronstite,  artificial  (Sommerlad),  A., 

ii,  600. 
Pmmtscereutu,  the  amount  of  lecithin  in, 
at  different  times  (Hanai),  A.,  ii,  275. 
Prussian  blue,  analysis  of  (Parrt  and 

Coste),  a.,  ii,  163. 
Psendopyrophyllite     from      Beresovsk, 
Urals  (Loewinson-Lesbino),  A.,  ii,  68. 


Psoromie  aeid,  oceurrenoe  of,  in  lichens 
(Zopf),  a.,  i,  864,  486. 
identity  of,  with  parellic  acid  (Hebsr), 

A.,  i,  256. 
and  its  salts,  the  properties  of  (Zopf), 
A.,  i,  868. 
Ptyalin,     fermenting     action     of,     on 
different     starches      (Stone),      A., 
ii,  462. 
PugUftoliY69  oil  of,  constituents  (Can- 

zonrri),  a.,  i,  624. 
Polegol  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  169. 
constitution  and  difference  of,    from 
iso-pulegol  (TiEMANN  add  Schmidt), 
A.,  i,  198: 
tso-Pulegol,  constitution    of  (Babbirr 

and  Leber),  A.,  i,  687. 
Pulegono,  from  methylcyc2ohexenone  and 
acetone ;  semicarbaxone  and  benzyl- 
idene   deriyative    (Wallach),   A., 
i,  169. 
constitution,  and  difference  of  it  and 
its  oxime  and  semicarbazone  from 
iso-pulegone     (Tibhann     and 
Schmidt),  A.,  i,  198. 
uo-Pulegone,  production  of,  from  Reunion 
geranium  (pelargonium)   oil    (Tie- 
MANN  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  199. 
behaviour  towards  fonnic  acid  (Tis- 
MANN  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  198. 
Pulses.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Pump,  mercury,  for  se|uu«tion  of  blood 

gases  (Neesbn),  A.,  li,  149. 
Puniea  Oranatum,  composition  of  the 
fruit  rind  of  (Perkin),  T.,  1187  ;  P., 
1W7,  170. 
Purgie   aeid,  from  hydrolysis  of  con- 
Yolvulin ;  and  its  acetyl  and  benzoyl 
derivatives  (Hoehnbl),  A.,  i,  228. 
Purine,  2-amino-6  : 8-dioxy-  (Fischeb), 

A.,  i,  269. 
Pui,  nuclein  from  (LridiA),  A.,  ii,  62. 
Pyin,  nature  of  the,  in  purulent  urine 

(LsaDit),  A.,  ii,  62. 
Pyknometer,  new  form  of  (Boot),   A., 

ii,  644. 
Pyrargyrite,    artificial    (Sommbblad), 

A.,ii,  500. 
Pyraiine,  formation    of,    from  glucose 
and     ammonia      (Brandrs     and 
Stoehr),  a.,  i,  280. 
refractive    power   and    dispersion   ot 
(BRtHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 
Pyrasino-2 :  S-diearbozyllA  aAid(STORHR 

and  Detert),  A.,  i,  442. 
Pyraiine-8 :  S-diearbozyllA  aoid,  and  its 
salts  (Stoehr  and  Detert),  A^  i,  442. 
Pyraii]i6-2 : 3 : 6-trioarbo^lie  Mid  and 
its  8alt3  (Stoehr  and  Dbtbrt),  A., 
i,  442. 
Pyrazole  series,  reply  to  Claisen  (Bal- 
BiANO),  A.,  i,  680. 
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Pyretliriii,  preparation  and  properties  of 

(Sohnseganb),  a.,  i,  485. 
PTridaiiAe,  refractiye  power  and  dis- 
persion of  (Bruhl),  A.y  ii,  297. 
Pyridine,  presence  of,  in  fusel  oil,  and  in 

commercial  "  pure  amylic  alcohol " 

(Bambbboxr   and  Einhorn),  A., 

i,  269. 
space  formula  for  (Colli k),  T.,  1018. 
absorption  spectrum  of  (Patter),  A., 

ii,  893. 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of,  in  sul- 

Ijhuric  acid  (Ahrenb),  A.,  i,  868. 
action  of,  on  ^-dichlorhydrin  and  on 

epichlorhydrin    (Hartmann),    A., 

i,  816. 
action  of  ethylic  oxalacetate  on  (Wis- 

LICENUS  and  Beckh),  A.,  i,  898. 
action  of  tannin  on  (Coninck),  A., 

i,  670. 
and   its   salts,    compounds   of,   with 

metallic   salts    (Pincussohn),   A., 

i,  641 ;  (Varet),  A.,  i,  642  ;  (Rei- 

zenstein),  a.,  i,  680. 
compounds,  synthesis  of  (Quarxschi), 

A.,  i,  168. 
derivatiTcs,  production  of,  from  ethylic 

3-aminocrotonate     (Collie),     T., 

299  ;  P.,  1897,  43. 
prophydroxide,  andj  iso-propoxide  and 

their  salts  (Prescott  and  Baer), 

A.,  i,  96. 
detection  of  (Cokinck),  A.,  i,  670. 
Pyridine,     2:8:6: 6-^rachIoro-      and 
perUachlon-f   dichloramino-  and  tri- 
chloramino-  (Sell  and  Dootsom),  T., 
1081,  1082,  1088  ;  P.,  1897.  167. 
Pyridine-8-oarbozylie  aoid.  See  Picolinic 

acid. 
Pyridine-2 : 8-diosrbozylie  acid.       See 

Qninolinic  acid. 
Fyridine-2 : 6-dioarbozylic     acid     (di- 
pieoHnic  acid)  (Paal  and  Demeler), 
A.,  i,  487. 
Pyridinelactie  aeid,  attempts  to  prepare 

(Kundskn),  a.,  i,  499. 
Pyridineplatinie     aeid,     pm^hloro-, 
pyridine,  potassium,  and  sodium  salts 
of  (Werner  and  Fassbender),  A., 
i,  682. 
Pyridineplatinoui      aeid,      ^richloro-, 
potassium,  rubidium,  and  csesium  salts 
of  (Werner  and  Fassbender)   A., 
i,  632. 
Pyridine-2 : 8 : 4-tricarbozylic  acid,  its 
etherification,  its  triammonium  salt, 
dimethyl  ic      and      diethylic      salts, 
amidimide,   and    mono-   and    diamic 
acids  (Rint),  A.,  i,  486. 
^-P]rridyl  phenyl  ketozime,  anti-  and 
«yn-modiftcations  of  (Jeiteles),  A., 
1,97. 


8-Pyridyl-l-phenyl*5-m6thylpyraiol6 

and  salts  (Micro),  A.,  i,  96. 
Pyrites  (itwi  pyrites),  composition  of 
(Hartley  and  Ramaoe),  T.,  642 
P.,  1897,  13. 
artificial  (Doelter),  A.,  ii,  66. 
the  decomposition  of  (Caldecoit),  P., 

1897,  100. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Lungr),  A., 
ii,  123 ;  (Noaillon),  A.,  ii,  696. 
Pyro-if^aconine    and    Pyro-<^-aconitine 
(Dunstan  and  Carr),  T.,  858  ;  P., 
1896,  154. 
Pyroamarie   aeid.      See   ^y-Diplienyl- 

butyric  acid. 
Pyrocatechol.    See  Catechol. 
I^rochroa  coodnta^  pigment  in  the  elytne 

of  (Griffiths),  A.,  i,  679. 
Pyrogallol   dimethyl  ic    ether,    benzoyl 
derivative  of  (Bartolotii),  A., 
i,  193. 
condensation  of,  with  tiglic  aldehyde 
(Doebner),  a.,  i,  166. 
Pyrogallol,  ^rtchloro-,  trimethylic  ether 

(Bartolotti),  a.,  i,  559. 
Pyrogallol-antipyrine      (Patein     and 

Dufau),  a.,  I,  648. 
Pyrogrnaiaein  (Herziq  and  Scuiff),  A. 

i,  254. 
Pyromncic  aeid,  action  of  heat  on 
(Frbundlek),  a.,  i,  606. 
action  of  bromine  and  chlorine  on  (Hill 
and  Allen),  A.,  i,  566. 
Pyronetriearboxylic   aeid,   ethylic  salt 
(Ruhemann  and  Hemhy),  T.,    336, 
P.,  1897,  64. 
Pyropapayeric  aeid,   methylic  salts  of 
(GoLDSCHMiEDTand  Kirpal),  A.,i,  1S2. 
Pyrophyllite    from     Beresovsk,     Urals 

(Loewin80n-Le88INo),  A.,  ii,  53. 
Pyroxenes,   monoclinic,   of  Now  York 
(Ries),  a.,  ii,  563. 
constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  62. 
See  also  Augite,  Diopside,  &c. 
Pyroxolonecarboxylie  aeid,  ethylic  salt, 

and  salts  (Ruhemann),  A.,  i,  445. 

Pyrrhotite,  nickeliferous,  from   Canada 

(Hoffmann),  A.,  11,  104,  504. 

pseudomorphous,    from    France 

(Lacroix),  a.,  ii,  502. 

Pyrroline,  pentochloro-  (Anbchutz  and 

Schroeter),  a.,  i,  368. 
PyruTie  aeid,  action  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide on  (LovAn),  a.,  1,  16. 
condensation    of,    with   o-phenylene- 
diamine  and  with  3-nitro-)7-ani8idine 
(HiNSBERO),  A.,  i,  120. 
PyruYodianthranilic    aeid   (Kowalski 

and  NiEMENTOWSKi),  A.,  i,  416. 
PyruYodi-m-liomoanthranilic  acid   and 
its  phenylhydrazone  (Kowalski  and 

NiEMENTOWSKi),  A.,  i,  416. 
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Qasrti,    blue,    from    Bavaria    (Wbik- 
8CHENK),  A.,  ii,  418. 
influence  of   pressure   on    the   solu- 
bility of,   in  water  (Spezia),    A., 
ii,  406. 
QaebraclLltaimofdrm  (Merck),  A.,  i,  156. 
Quercetin,   from  Gambler  catechu  and 
Acacia  catechu  (Perkin),  T.,  1185. 
occurrence  of,  in  Bumex  oUurifolitLs 
(Peekin),  T.,  119P  ;  P.,  1897,  198. 
production  of,  by  hydrolysis  of  osyri- 

trin  (Perkih),  T.,  1183. 
and  its  derivatives  (Herzig),  A.,  i,  94. 
MO- Quercetin,  from  hydrolysis  of  rutin 

(WiscHo),  A.,  i,  433. 
Qnereitaimoform  (Merck),  A.,  i,  156. 
Qnereitrin,   isomerism    of,    with    rutin 

(WisoHo),  A.,  i,  433. 
Quercus  ^gilops,    composition  of    the 
fruit   of  (Perkin),   T.,    1137;    P., 
1897,  170. 
Qwrcus  in/ectorki,  composition  of  gall- 
nuts   of  (Perkin),    T.,    1137;    P., 
1897,  170. 
Qninaldineoxalio  aeid.     See  Quinolyl- 

pyruvic  acid. 
Qiii]utnthrene,thio-,and  salts  (Edinger), 

A.,  i,  103. 
QniiLaiolinef,  syntheses  of  (Paal),  A., 

i,  115. 
Quinhydrone,     preparation     of    (Lieb- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  239. 
Qainie  aeid,  preparation  of  (de  Vru), 
A.,  i,  883. 
action  of,  on  thet  ormation  of  diastase 
(Pfeffer),  a.,  ii,  513. 
Qoinidine,  detection  of  (de  Koningh), 
A.,   ii,  298;  (Jaworowbki),   A.,  ii, 
610. 
Quinine,  action  of  the  electric  current  on 
(Pommbrehne),  a.,  i,   641. 
detection  of  (Jaworowbki),  A.,ii,  610. 
estimation  of  (Kramers  ;  Kubli),  A., 
ii,  83 ;  (Hesse  ;  Howard),  A.,  i,  391. 
Qoininotannic  aoid,  tests  for  (Beittbr), 

A.,  i,  383. 
Qninol    {hydroquinine),    electi-olysis    of 
(LlEBMANN),  A.,  i,  239. 
phosphate      of     (SecrAtant),      A.,   I 
i,  239.  I 

detection  of  (de  Konikgh),  A.,  ii,  293.    I 
Qninoline.Jelectrolysis  of  (Amrens),  A., 
i,  369. 
action  of  sulphur  chloride,  dichloride 
and   bromide  on    (Edinger),    A.,    i 
i.  103,  204.  I 

compounds    of,    with    metallic    salts 
(Varet),  a.,  ii,  642. 
Qninoline,    S'-bromo-    (Edinger),    A.. 
1,  103. 


Qninoline,   1 :  Z-dtbromo-    (Clafs   and 
GiJNTHBR),  A.,  i,  297. 

^ribromo-  (m.  p.  166')  (Edinger),  A., 
i,  108. 

8:4;  S'-tribtomo-  (Glaus).  A.,  i,  439. 

1:8:3':  t-UtrahTomo-  (Glaus  and 
G&nther),  a.,  i,  297. 

2'-chloro-,  condensation  of,  with  1-hy- 
droxyquinoline  and  with  3-hydroxy- 
quinolme  (Gohn),  A.,  i,  170. 

8'-chloro-,  and  salts  (Edinger),  A., 
i,  103. 

irichloro-  (m.  p.'l  86— 186')  (Edinger), 
A.,  i,  108. 
tso-Qoinoline,  refractive  power  and  dis- 
persion of  (BRiJHL),  A.,  ii,  297. 

I'-chloro- ;    and    its    platinochloride 
(POMERANZ),  A.,  i,  372. 
Qninoline-4'-oarboz7lie  acid.    See  Cin- 

chonic  acid. 
Quinoline-dyes,  oxidation  of  lenco-com- 

^nnds  of  (Green),  P.,  1896,  226. 
Quinolineozyqainoline  and  sAlts  (Cohn), 

A.,  i,  170. 
Qninoline-1-fnlphenie  acid,  bromo- 

(Glaus  and  Gunther),  A.,  i,  297. 
Qninoline-4-8alphonic  acid,  bromination 

of  (Glaus),  A.,  i.  439. 
Qoinolinie    aeid    {pyridiM-2  :  Z-diearb- 

oxylic  add),  redaction  of  (Brsthork), 

A.,  i,  105. 
l-Qoinclylozyacetio  aeid,  its  salts,  with 

metals  and  acids,  and  (itbromo-deriva- 

tive  (Nagel),  a.,  i,  272. 
3'-Qiiinolyl-l-plLenyl-6-methylpyrasole 

and  its  oxime  (Wbidel),  A.,  i,  104. 
Qainolylpyrnyic  acid  (Wislicenus),  A., 

i,  488. 
Qninone  (bensoquirume),  preparation  of 

(Francis),  T.,  423;   P.,   1897,   63; 

(Liebmann),  a.,  i,  289. 
Quinone-o-aminobenxoie  and  -his-o- 

aminobensoic  aeidi,  and  the  <fichloro- 

derivative  of  the  latter  (Astre),  A., 

i.  525. 
Qoinone-o-aminoeinnaaiic     and    -bis-o- 

aminoeinnamie  acids,  and  the<itchloro- 

derivative  of  the  latter  (Astre  and 

St^vignon),  a.,  i,  626. 
Quinenedimalonic  acid,  (£tchloro-,  di- 

cthylic  salt,  colour  of  the  ions  of  the 

(Magnanini),  a.,  ii,  14. 
Qninoneimide,  efiamino-  [0 :  (NH,), :  NH 

=  1:2:6:4]  (NiETZKi  and  Hagen- 

bach),  A.,i,  278. 
Qainone-o-uninecinnamie-6i>-o-aniino- 

einnamie  acid,  e^ichloro-  (Astee  and 

StSvignon),  a.,  i,  526. 
Qninonemononreine,  its  oxime  and  di- 

nitro-derivative      (Geimaldi),       A., 

i,  675. 
Qninones,  list  of.    See  Ketones. 
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o-  and  p-Quinonoid  stmeture  in  colour- 
ing matters  (Gksen),  P.,  1896,  226. 
Quinotannio   aeid,  compound  of  with 

Quinic  acid  (db  Vrij),  A.,  i,  388. 
Qninozaline,  refractive  power  and  dis- 
persion of  (BrOhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
methiodide  and  ethiodide  of  (HiNS- 
BBRO),  A.,  i,  120. 
Qoinozaline,  8-nitro-  (Hinsberg),  A., 
i,  121. 
dioTj',  constitution  of  (Meter),  A., 
i,  876. 
Quinozalines  from  the  action  of  diamin-. 
ORotriasole    on  benzil  and  on  phen- 
anthraquinone  (Thiele  and  Schleuss- 
nbr),  a.,  i,  377. 


B. 

Bahief,  protective  inoculation  for  (Pas- 
teur Lect.),  T.,  742 ;  P.,  1897,  80. 

Bacemie  aeid.     Under  Tartaric  acid. 

Bacemiim  and  PseudoraoemiBm  (Kip- 
ping and  Pope),  T.,  980 ;  P.,  1897, 
136. 

Radix  ImpercUorioi  OalnUhium,  consti- 
tuents of  (Merck),  A.,  i,  168. 

Bafflitote  {melilose),  molecular  volume 
of  (Pionchon),  a.,  i,  547. 
estimation   of,   by  means   of  iodine 
(Romijn),  a.,  ii,  466. 

Baiufkll.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Bamalie  aeid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  257. 

HanuUina  poUinaria,  the  acids  from 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  257. 

Baiisatlto  from  Sweden  (Igblstrom),  A., 
ii,  268. 

Bape  M6di  and  Bape  eake.  See  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

Baphanol,  occurrence  of,  in  Baphanus 
niger  (Moreigne),  A.,  i,  94. 

Befhtotion.    See  Photochemistry. 

Bennet,  action  of,  on  proteids  (Benja- 
miit),  A.,ii,  63. 

Besaoetophenone,  synthesis  of  (Nekgki), 
A.,  I,  521. 
diacetyl   derivative    of    (Br&ll   and 
Friedlaitder),  a.,  i,  221. 

Basin.    See  Rosin. 

Bedn,  CnH^eO,,  from  condensation  of 
pvrogallol  dimethyl  ether  with  tiglic 
aldehyde  (Doebker),  A.,  i,  66. 

Betint.    See  :— 
Antiar-resin. 
Asaresinotannol. 
Copal. 

Dammar  resin. 
Dracoresen. 
Dracoresinotannol. 
Guaiacnm  resin. 
Gutta  percha  resin. 


Benni.    See  :— 
Myrozoresin. 
Rosin. 

Xanthorrhea  resin. 
Besin-aeidi,  behaviour  of,  in  Cladding's 
and  Twitchell's   processes    (Ulzer 
and  Defris),  A.,  li,  195. 
separation  of,  from  fatty  acids  (Ulzer 
and  Defris),  A.,  ii,  195. 
Besoreinol)  freezing  points  of  solutions 
of  carbamide  and  (Wilderbiann), 
T.,  750;  P.,  1897,119. 
action  of  ferment  of  mushrooms  on 

(Bourqitblot),  a.,  ii,  66. 
condensation  of  chloral  with  (Hewitt 
and  Pope),  T.,  1084  ;  P.,  1897, 167. 
phosphate  of  (Secr^ant),  A.,  i,  240. 
diethylic  ether,  5-chlorodtnitro-  (Jack- 
son and  Lamar),  A.,  i,  29. 
dimethylic  ether,  and  its  dibromide 
(Hostmann),  a.,  i,  475. 
Beioreinol,    ^rinitro-.      See    Styphnic 

acid. 
Besoroinoldithioearbozylie  acid,  action 
of  methylic  iodide  on  (Schall),  A., 
i,  191. 
Besomfln,  combination  of,  with  bromine 

(Vaubel),  a.,  i,  108. 
Bespiratory  ezehange,  causes  of,  in  the 
lungs    (Haldanb    and    Lorrain 
Smith),  A.,  ii,  59. 
influence    of    body    temperature    on 

(Vernon),  A.,  ii,  418. 
influence  of  ethereal  salts  on  (Vogel), 

A.,  ii,  419. 
relation     of,      to     muscular     work 
(Schnyder),  a.,  ii,  59. 
Bhabdita  from  the  Bendegd  meteorite 
(Derby),  A.,  ii,  417. 
from  meteoric  irons  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  56. 
Bhamnaiin,   constitution,   dveing  pro- 
perties, decomposition  of  by  alkalis, 
and  tetramethylic  ether  (Perkin  and 
Martin),  T.,  819—821;  P.,  1897, 189. 
a-Bhaamohezonie  add,  rotatory  power 
of  (VAN  Ekenstein,    Jorissen  and 
Rbicher),  a.,  ii,  130. 
Bhaamose.    See  uo-Dulcitol. 
Bhataay-tannoform  (Merck),  A.,  i,  156. 
Bhiioearpic     aoid,     hydrolysis     of 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
occurrence  of,  in  lichens  (Zoff),  A., 
i,  864,  486. 
Bhiiooarpionio  aeid,  from  the  hydro- 
lysis of  rhizocarpic  acid  (Hesse),  A. , 
i,  256. 
Hhuoearpon  ffeographicum,    compounds 
from  (Hbsse),  A.,    i,  256;  (Zoff), 
A.,  i,  864. 
Bhodamine  dyes,  derived  from  ethozy- 
and      methozy-phthalic      acids 
(Fritsoh),  a.,  i,  569. 
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BlLodanio      acid,       from     phenylthio- 
hydantoin     and     carbon    bisulphide 
(Dixon),  T.,  628 ;  P..  1W7,  7. 
Bhodium  baaes,  constitution  of  (JdRGKN- 

8EN),  A.,  ii,  453. 
Bhodiam  thiocarbonate,  ammonia  com- 

pounds  (Hofmakn),  A.,  ii,  321. 
Bhodoohroiite  from  Argentina  (Bodbn- 

bendbr),  a.,  ii,  270. 
Skua  Cotinua,  iJie  composition  of  catechu 
from     (Pbbkin),    T.,    1186 ;    P., 
1W7, 170. 
tho  colouring    matter  and  glucoside 
of  (Pbbkin),  T.,  1196,  1197 ;  P., 
1897,  198. 
Rhus  rhodaiUhema  {yellow  cedar),  occur- 
rence of  fisetin  in  (Pbbkin),  T.,  1194  ; 
P.,  1W7,  198. 
Rhus    tinctoria,    colouring    matter    of 
(Pbbkin),    T.,     1120;     P.,    1W7, 
198. 
Bhyolite  (comendiU)   from    S.    Pietro, 
Sardinia  (Bbbtolio),  A.,  ii,  55. 
alteration  of,  by  volcanic  fumaroles 
(Lacboix),  a.,  ii,  508. 
Bibonio  aoid  {tetrahydroxyvaleric  acid), 
rotatory  power  of  (van  Egkenstein, 
Jobissen      and     Rbicheb),     A., 
ii,  180. 
Bieinoleie  aoid,  action  of  water  or  caustic 
soda  on  (Mbyeb),  A.,  i,  591. 
triglyceride   of,    and   the   action    of 
nitrous  acid  on  it   (Mbtbb),   A., 
i,  591,  592. 
Riparia  sauvage,  production  of  proteids 

in  (KosutAny),  A.,  ii,  116. 
Eobinia  Pgeudacacia  L,,  action  of  nodule- 
bacteria  on  (Nobbb and  Hiltnbb),  A., 
ii,  64. 
Boeeellie  aeid,  occurrence  of,  in  Lecanora 
anisea     and     Lepraria     kUebrarum 
(Zopf),  a.,  i,  486. 
Books     from    Hawaii     (Lyons),     A., 
ii,  217. 
artificial  production  of  (Doeltbb),  A., 

ii,  54,  829. 
metamorphism  of,  by  alkali  carbonate 

solutions  (Hiloabd),  A.,  ii,  58. 
analysis  of  (Dittbich),  A.,  ii,  121. 
new  names.    See  Comendite,  Mangan- 
kiesel,  Missourite. 
Book«talt,  gold  in  (Livebsidge),  T.  ,  298 ; 
P.,  1897,  22. 
blue,  artificial  production  of  (Giesbl), 

A.,  ii,  170. 
spectroscopic  analysis  of  (  Habtlby  and 
Ramaoe),  T.,  650;  P.,  1897,  47. 
Basblinffite,  from  New  Jersey  (Penfield 

and  Foote),  A.,  ii,  568. 
Bdntgon  rays.    See  Photochemistry. 
Boot   formation,  effect  of  nitrogen  on 
(MfJLLBB),  A.,  i,  116. 


Bosaniline    {triaminodiphenyUolyl- 
earbinol)    hydrochloride,    electrica 
convection  of,  in  solutions  (Picton 
andLiNDER),  T.,  571. 
Pararosanilino       {Maminotriphe»yl' 
earbinol),    benzyl     derivatives     of 
(Pbud'homme),  a.,  i,  858. 
Boianllinos,   constitution    of    (Bos en- 
btiehl),  a.,  i,  565,  566. 
oxidation  of,  by  lead  dioxide  (Pbud'- 
homme), A.,  i,  424. 
Botes,   oil    of,   occurrence  of   acids   in 
(Chababot  and  Chibis),  A.,  i,  198. 
detection  of  geranium  oil  in  (Jedbr- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  291. 
French  oil  of  (Dupont  and  Gueulain), 
A.,  i,  160. 
Besemary  oil,  examination  of  (Schim- 

MEL  and  Co.),  A.,  ii,  436. 
Bese-yeast,  nutrition  of  (Pfeffeb),  A., 

ii,  224. 
Bosin,  detection  of  vanillin  in   (Die- 

tebich),  a.,  ii,  610. 
*'  Boiin  oil,"  detection  of,  in  fatty  oils 
(Cobnette),  a.,  ii,  291. 
detection  of,  in  turpeutine  (Aignan), 
A.,  ii,  523. 
Bosindono  {rosiJidulotie),  combination  of, 
with  bromine  (Vaubel),  A.,  ii,  108. 
action    of    phosphorus     chloride    on 
(FiscHEB  and  Hepf),  A.,  i,  636. 
iso-Bosindone   and    its  salts  (Fischer 

and  Hbpp),  A.,  i,  171. 
Bosinduliae  {phaiylronndtUine),  combi- 
nation of,  with  bromine  (Vaubel), 
A.,  i,  108. 
diasotisation    of    (Kehbmann),    A., 
i,  107. 
ifO'BosinduUno,    conversion     of,    into 
naphthophenosaffran  ine        ( K  eh  k- 
MANN  and  Sghaposchnikoff),  A., 
i,  491. 
conversion  of,  into roeinduline  (  Fischer 
and  Hbpp),  A.,  i,  172. 
Botatorv  diipersion  and  Botatory  power 

See  Photochemistrv. 
Bonmanite   from    Moldavia   (Istbati), 

A.,  ii,  502. 
Bubidiom,  occurrence    of,  in  common 
minerals  (Habtlby  and  Ramaoe), 
T.,  583;  P.,  18W,  11. 
preparation  of  (Ebdmann  and  Kotr- 

neb),  a.,  ii,  96. 
action  of  ammonia  on  (Titherley), 

T.,  469  ;  P.,  1897,  46. 
Bnbidamide,  and  the  action  of  heat, 
of  water,  and  of  acetoxime  on  it 
(TiTHEBLEY),  T.,  469  ;  P.,  18»7, 46. 
(jfi-Bubidaininoniamf  and  the  action  of 
heat  on  it  (Tithbblbv),  T.,  469. 
Bubidiiim,  (itbromiodide,  constitution  of 
(Hbbty  and  Black),  A.,  ii,  210. 
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Bubidiom,  magnesiam  hydrogen  carbon- 
ate (Ebdmann  and  Eothnsb),  A., 
ii,  98. 

|M;rcarbonate  (Constam  and  Hansen), 
A.,  ii,  550. 

chloride,  electrolytic  condactiyity  of 
(Boltwood),  a.,  ii,  240. 

antimony  chloride8(  Wells  and  Foots), 
A.,  ii,  551. 

iodate,  crystallography  of  (Eakle), 
A.,  ii,  22. 

snlphomolybdate    (Rosenhei m  ),    A. , 

nitrate,  crystallography  of  (Eakle), 

A.,  ii,  22. 
(dioxide  (Ebdmann  and   Kothneb), 

A.,  ii,  97. 
maffnesiom  phosphate  (Ebdmann  and 

KOTHNEB,,  A.,  ii,  98. 
plumbochloride     (Ebdmann     and 

KCthneb),  a.,  ii,  98. 
selenate,  crystallography  and  physical 
properties  of  (Tutton),  T.,  846  ;  P., 
1897,  115. 
silicotungstate      (Wtbuboff),      A., 

ii,  175. 
sulphate,    separation    of    potassium 
sulphate    from,    by    aid    of    the 
telephone         (Ebdmann),         A., 
ii,  885. 
iron  alum  (Ekdmann  and  Kothneb), 
A.,  ii,  98. 
Buby    from     Burma     (Baueb),     A., 
ii,  179. 
modes  of  occurrenee  of  (Baueb),  A., 
ii,  180. 
Bue  oil,  examination  of  (Schimmel  and 

Co.),  A.,  ii,  486. 
Buflgallol,  formation  of  (Schiff),   A., 

i,  849. 
Bomanite.    See  Koumanite. 
Jiuntex  6bt!wifolvu8f  occurrence  of  querce- 
tin  in  (Pebkin),  T.,  1199  ;   P.,  1897, 
198. 
RiisstdOt  extraction  of  laccase  and  tyro- 
sinase from  different  species  of  (Beb- 
tband),  a.,  ii,  117,  338. 
Ruaaula  delica,  the  oxidising  ferment  of, 
and  its  action  on  aniline  (Boubqub- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  66,  228. 
BntUe,    from    Sweden    (Wbibull  and 
Upmabk),  a.,  ii,  266. 
etch-figures  with  potassium  hydrogen 
fluoride  and  isomorphism  of  (Ret- 
0EB8),  A.,  ii,  18. 
action     of    potassium     fluoride     on 

(Tbaube),  a.,  ii,  47. 
artificial,   containing    various   oxides 
(Tbavbe),  a.,  ii,  47. 
Butin,  isomerism   of,    with    quercitrin 

(Wischo),  a.,  i,  438. 
Bye.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Saeeharie  aeid,  rotatory  power  of  (van 

Eksnstein,  Jobissen  and  Reicueb), 

A.,  ii,  130. 
'*  Saeeharin  "  {betizaicnUp^tnide),  detec- 
tion   of,   in    beer   (Wautebb),    A., 

ii,  356. 
'*  ^-Saeeharin,"  chloride  of  (Fbitsch), 

A.,  i,  72. 
Saecharlnic  and  iM-8aeoliarinio  aeids, 

rotatory  power  of  (van  Ekenstein, 

Jobissen       and      Rbicheb),      A., 

ii,  130. 
Saeehuromffees   anotnalus,  and  S,   api- 

euUUuSf  ethereal  salts  produced  in  malt 

by  (Lindnbb),  A.,  ii,  459. 
Saecharamycea  apiculatua,  S.  membrance- 

facUru,  and  S,  produelivus,  non-fer- 

mentability  of  galactose   by    (Bav), 

A.,  ii,  423. 
Saceharomyces  ceremaa^  action   of  high 
temperatures  on  (Nakamuba),  A., 
ii,  557. 

S,  eilipsaideus,  S,  Logos,  S.  Marxianus, 

and  8.  Pctstorianua,  fermentation  of 

salactose  by  (Bau),  A.,  ii,  423. 

Sacehiaromyces  ellipsoideWf  nutrition  of 

I     (Pfeffeb),  a.,  ii,  224. 

Saceharomyces  Japonietu  and  S.  Keis- 

keana  (Yabs),  A.,  ii,  578. 
Saeeharomyees,    See  also  Yeast. 
Saeeharose.    See  Sucrose. 
SaAranine  dyes,  oxidation  of  leuco-com- 

pounds  of  (Gbben),  P.,  1886,  227. 
8aAraninei,con6titution  of  (Keh  BM  ANN), 

A.,  i,  107  ;  (Nietzki),  A.,  i,  108. 
Saffiraninone,  and  its  salts,  monacctyl 

and     salicylaldehyde    derivatives 

(Fischbb  and  Hefp),  A.,  i,  257. 
Salfranol  and  its  salts  and  acetyl  deriva- 
tive (FiscHEB  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  258. 
a|x>-8aAranone,   action    of  phosphorus 

chloride  on  (Fischeb  and  Hepp),  A., 

i,  686. 
Saffirole,  from  oil  of  cinnamon  (Duyk), 

A.,  i,  358. 
i80-8affirole,  preparation  of,  from  safrole 

(Gassmann),  a.,  i,  337. 
8t.  Ignatius'  beans,  amount  of  strychnine 

in  (San DEB),  A.,  i,  384. 
Salaiinie  aeid,  properties  of  (Zopf),  A. 

i,  363. 
**  Salhydimnilide,"  action  of  condensing 

agents  on  (Blau),  A.,  i,  413. 
*'  Salhypnone."      See    Salicylic     acid, 

bonzoylmethvlic  salt  of. 
jWfia-Salioyl  (Kiyals),  A.,  i,  413. 
Salioylaldehyde,  action  of  phenylhydr- 
azine  on  (Fibcheb),  A.,  i,  469. 

condensation  of,  with  phenylhydrazine 
(Caubse),  a.,  i,  579. 
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Salioylaldehyde,  red  colouring  matter, 
Ci4H,o034   oLtftined   from  (Nkncki 
andSroEBEB),  A.,  i,  521. 
substance  derived  by  elimination  of 
water  from  the  caustic  potash  com- 
pound of  (Rivals),  A.,  i,  413. 
Salicylaldehyde-ethylenetliioiuuiiie  aoid 
(MiCHAELis     and     Gbaentz),      A., 
i.  896.  : 

Salievlaldehydesemioxamasone    (Kekp  j 
and  Unoer),  A.,  i,  270.  , 

Salieylaldehydeiulphonie  aoid  and  its 
salts  and phenylhydrazone(BLAu),  A.,    I 
i,  418. 
Salieylmldehydetrimetliyleiiethionamie 
aoid  (MiCHAELis  and  Graentz),  A., 
i,  395. 
a-Salioylaldoxime,  behaviour  of  benzoyl 
derivative  towards  hydrogen  chloride 
(MiNUNNi  and  Vassalo),  A.,  i,  48. 
Salioylic  acid,  preparation  of  (Walker), 
A.,  i,  569. 
electrolytic  dissociation  of   (Euler), 

A.,  ii,  88. 
molecular  weight  of,  in  solid  solution 

(Bodlander),  a.,  ii,  133. 
estimation  of  (Freyer).  A.,  ii,  608. 
Salicylic  aoid,  sodium  salt  of,  formation 
of  (Collie),  T.,  1022. 
benzoylmethylic  salt  of,  and  its  oxime 
and  hydrazone  (Voswinkbl),   A., 
i,  245. 
Salicylic  acid,  nitro-,  from  o-diazobenzoic 

acid  nitrate  (Weida),  A.,  i,  568. 
Salicylic      anhydride,      8  : 5-e2tchloro- 

(Anschotz),  A.,i,  219. 
Salioylic    chloride,    3  :  5-<2tbromo-, 
3  : 5-bromonitro-  and  5 : 3-bromonitro-, 
3-chloro-,   3  : 5-dichloro-,  5  : 3-chloro- 
nitro-,     3 : 5-duodo-,      S-nitro-,     and 
3  :5-rftnitro-  (AnschOtz),  A.,  i,  219. 
SaUcyUdenemethylisooxaiolone  (Schiff 

and  Betfi),  A.,  i,  498. 
Salioylochlorophoiphine  (  Anbciiutz),  A . , 

i,  219. 
Saligenol,  bromo-derivative  of  (  Auwers), 

A.,  i,  386. 
Salol,     crystallisation    of     supercooled 

(Ostwald),  a.,  ii,  308. 
Salts,   crystalline,   refractive  powers  of 
(Ttjtton),  T.,  285  ;  P.,  18»7,  10. 
solutions   of   metallic,   absorption  of 
Rontgen  rays  by  (Gladstone  and 
HiBBERT),  A.,  ii,  131. 
Sandal  wood    oil,   action  of    stannous 
chloride  on  (Hirschsohn),  A.,  ii,  236. 
Sanditonos  from  Liverpool   (Holland 

and  Dickson),  A.,  ii,  415. 
Santonin,   optically  active,   hemihedral 
crystals  of  (Brugnatelli),  A.,  ii,  4. 
phvsiological     action    of,     on     dogs 
(Monaco),  A.,  i,  628.  | 


Santonin,  detection  of,  in  urine  (Dacliv), 

A.,  ii,  532. 
Santonons  aeids,  benzylic  derivatives  of 

(Castobo),  a.,  i,  629. 
Saponin,    existence     of,    in    Aroideee 
(Chauliagvist,  Hubert  and  Mkim), 
A.,  i,  578. 
Sapphire,     modes     of     occurrence    ot 
(Bauer),  A.,  ii,  180. 
transparency    of,    for   Rontgen    rays 
(Doelter),  a.,  ii,  470. 
Sansago  meat,  estimation  of  starch  in 

(Mayrhofer),  a.,  ii,  525. 
Scapolite,  constitution  of  (Clarke),  A., 
ii,  51. 
artificial  (Doelter),  A.,  ii,  54,  829. 
fusion    products  of   (Doelter),    A., 
ii,  829. 
Scheelite  from  Kova  Scotia  (Hoffmann), 

A.,  ii,  508. 
Schiff's  reagent,  precautions  in  the  use 

of  (VON  BiTr6),  A.,  ii,  468. 
Schizophyllum  lobahim,   occurrence   of, 
and  production  of  carbon  bisulphide  by 
(Went),  A.,  ii,  578. 
Schreibersite  from  the  Bendego  meteorite 
(Derby),  A.,  ii,  417. 
from    meteoric    irons   (Cohen),    A., 
ii,  56. 
Scopolamine,  the  purity  of  commercial 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  385. 
nature  of  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  132. 
Seopolia  roots,  the  alkaloids  of  (Schmidt), 

A.,  i,  385. 
Scopoligenine,  preparation  and  properties 

of  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  886. 
Scopoline,  action  of  various  reagents  on 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  886. 
Sedanolic  aoid,  from  oil  of  celery,  silver 
salt  (Ciamician  and  Silbbr),   A., 
i,  291. 
constitution,  oxidation,  and  reduction 
of  (Ciamician  and   Silbbr),    A. 
i,  488,  484. 
Sedanolide   (Ciamician   and   Silber), 

A.,  i,  291,  483. 
Sedanonio  acid,  from  oil  of  celery,  silver 
salt,        phenylhydrazone,       oxime 
(Ciamician  and  Silber),  A.,  i,  291. 
constitution    of,    and    its    anhydride 
(Ciamician  and  Silbbr),  A.,  i,  292, 
483. 
o.xidation  of  (Ciamician  and  Silber), 
A.,  i,  484. 
Sediments,  glass  for  collecting  (Spaeth), 

A.,  ii,  281. 
SeedUnffs,  the  crystalline  nitrogen  com- 
pounds of  (Schulzb),  a.,  ii,  156. 
Seeds.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Selenium  in  N.S.  Wales  (Citrran),  A., 
ii,  102. 
in  coal  (Jorissen),  A.,  ii,  265. 
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Selenioni,    spectrum    of  (Runob    and 
Pascuen),  a.,  ii,  538. 
vapour   density  of   (Szarvast),  A., 

li,  405. 
molecular  weight  of,    at   high    tem- 
peratures (BiLTz),  A.,  ii,  246. 
molecular  weight  of,  when  dissolved 
in    phosphorus    (Beckhann    and 
Pfeiffsr),  a.,  ii,  363. 
Seleaium     hydride.       See     Hydrogen 
selenide. 
9nonoxide,  non-existence  of  (Peircb), 

A.,  ii,  403. 
Selenions   aeid,    estimation    of,    hy 
iodine  (Norris  and  Fay),  A.,  ii,  70. 
Selenie    aeid,    thermochemical    data 
relating  to  (Metzner),  A.,  ii,  132. 
estimation  of,   by  iodine   (Norris 
and  Fay),  A.,  ii,  70. 
Selenio  anhydride,  heat  of  formation 
of  (Metzner),  a.,  ii,  169. 
Selenium,  estimation    and    separation 
of— 
estimation    of,    in    alkali    seleiiates 

(TurroN),  T.,  848. 
separation  of  tellurium  from  (GoocH 
and  Peirce),  A.,  ii,  71. 
Semiearbaside,  cyano-  and  c^icyano-,  and 
its      amidoxime      (Thiele      and 
Schlbussner),  a.,  i,  879. 
thiohydrochloride  of,  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  (Freund  and  Sghander), 
A.,  i,  125. 
0-  and  p-Semidine  bases,  from  reduction  of 
azo-compounds  (Jacobsen,  Jaenicke 
and  Meyer),  A.,  i,  148. 
Seminin.     See  Mannan. 
Semiozamaiide,  and  its  hydrochloride, 
sulphate,   and  carbamide ;   action   of 
heat  on  the  latter  (Eerp  and  Unger), 
A.,i,270. 
SeptentrionalinOt  properties  of,  and  its 
^rtbromo-derivative  (Rosendahl),  A., 
i,  303. 
Serpentine     of     the     Austrian     Alps 
(Weinschenk),  a.,  ii,  270. 
from  Corsica  (Oels),  A.,  ii,  53. 
from  near  Florence  (TuRi),  A. ,  ii,  562. 
from   Massachusetts  (Emeiison),   A., 

ii,  566. 
pseudomorphous,    from  Sweden 

(Sjoren),  a.,  ii,  326. 
constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  52. 
alteration    of    (Helm hack br).    A., 

ii,  664. 
alteration    of,  by  volcanic  fumaroles 
(Lacroix),  a.,  ii,  508. 
Serpentine,  aabestiform  (Merrill),  A., 

ii,  412. 
Semm-albnmin.    See  Albumin. 
Shaking  and  heating  sealed  tubes,  appa- 
ratus for  (FiBCHKB),  A.,  ii,  401. 


Shaking    apparatus  for  the    laboratory 

(Recklinghausen),  A.,  ii,  19. 
Sheep.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Shellaoy  electrical  convection  of,  in  emul- 
sions (Picton  and  Linder),  T.,  571. 
Shvsosact^romycesPombe,  indifference  of, 

to  galactose  (Bau),  A.,  ii,  423. 
Siderites,  composition  of  (Hartley  and 

Ramage),  T.,  583;  P.,  1897,  12. 
Silicon,  spark  spectrum  from  fused  salts 
containing     (de     Gramont),    A., 
ii,  238. 
state  of  combination  of,  in  iron  (Car- 

NOT  and  Goxjtal),  A.,  ii,  555. 
compounds,  isomorphism  of  titanium 
and  (Retgers),  A.,  ii,  18. 
Silicon  oxide  {silica),  isometric  crystals 
of  (Chrustschoff),  a.,  ii,  505. 
estimation     of,     in    monazite    sand 

(Glaser),  a.,  ii,  191. 
SiUcie  aeid,  electrical  convection  ot, 
in  solutions  (Picton  and  Linder), 
T.,  571. 
colloidal,  properties  of  (van  Bemme- 

len),  a.,  ii,  137. 
represented  in  minerals  (Clarke), 
A.,  ii,  51. 
Silicates,    mineral,    constitution    of 
(Clarke),  A.,  ii,  50. 
examination      of,      eleotrolytically 
(MAYEN90N),  A.,  ii,  599. 
Silieon,  estimation  and  separation  of— 
estimation  of,  in  pig  iron  (Liebrich), 

A.,  ii,  73. 
estimation    of,    in    silicospiegel    and 
ferrosilicon  (Murray  and  Maury), 
A.,  ii,  699. 
Silicospiegel,    estimation  of  silicon  in 

(Murray  and  Maury),  A.,  ii,  599. 
Silieotnngstie   acid   (Wybuboff),  A., 

ii,  173. 
Silk,  detection  of  tussah  in  (Filsinoer), 

A.,ii,  296. 
Silkworm  diseases  (Pasteur  Lect.),  T., 

733  ;  P.,  1897,  80. 
Silvert  occurrence  of,  in  common  mine- 
rals (Hartley  and  Rauage),  T. 
533;  P.,  1897,  11. 
in  natural  saline  deposits  and  marine 
plants  (Liversidge),  T.,  298 ;  P., 
1897,  22. 
ingots,  crystalline  structure  of  (Liver- 
sidge), T.,  1180  ;  P.,  1897,  22, 
atomic  weight  of  (Leduc),  A.,  ii,  549. 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  (Har- 
din), A.,  ii,  483. 
electromotive  force  required  for   the 
separation  of  (Nernrt),  A.,  ii,  395. 
melting    point    of    (Holman,   Law- 
rence and  Barr),  A.,  ii,  6. 
oxidation    of,     by    metallic     oxides 
(Wait),  A.,  u,  82 
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Silver-alloys  with  copper,  constitution  of 
(Osmond),  A.,  ii,  449. 
with  copper,  lead,  tin,  antinion)r,  bis- 
muth, platinum,  gold,  aluminium 
and  thallium,  freezing  points  of 
(Heycock  and  Netille),  A., 
ii,  245. 
with    platinum,   solubility  in    nitric 

acid  (Spilleb),  P.,  1897,  118. 
with  tin  and  antimony,  definite  com- 
pounds contained  in  (Charpt),  A., 
11,  406. 
with  zinc,  freezing  points  of  (Heyoock 
and  Neville),  T.,  407 ;  P.,  1897, 
61. 
Silver  amalgams,  equilibrium  between 
solutions  of  mercurous  and  silver 
nitrates  and  (Ooo),  A.,  ii,  S66. 
heat  of  formation  and  specific  heat  of 
(Littleton),  P.,  1896,  220. 
Silver  salts,  decomposition  of,  by  pres- 
sure   (Myers    and    Bbaun),    A., 
ii,  647. 
antimoniotungstate  (Hallofeau),  A., 

ii,  179. 
thioantimonites  (Pouget),  A.,  ii,  500. 
thioantimonites    and    thioarsenites 

(Sommerlad),  a.,  ii,  500. 
sulphaurite  (Antony  and  Lucchesi), 

A.,  ii,  48. 
chloride,    solubility   of,  in  ammonia 
solutions   and   dissociation  pres- 
sure of  ammonio-silver  chloride 
(Jarry),  a.,  ii,  259. 
methylamine   compound    of,    with 

(Jarry),  A.,  i,  455. 
estimation  of,  by  blue  molybdenum 
oxide  (PuROOTTi),  A.,  ii,  77. 
atnmonio-chlorides,  dissociation  pres- 
sures in  solution  of  (Jarry),  A., 
ii,  259. 
hydroxide,  electrical  convection  of,  in 
solutions  (PicTON  and  Linder),  T., 
571. 
hydride  (Bartlett  and  Rice),  A., 

ii,  212. 
iodate,   crystallography  of   (Eakle), 

A.,  ii,  22. 
h^'ponitrite,  preparation  of  (Hantzsch 

and  Kaufmann),  A.,  ii,  25. 
nitrate,    diffusion    of    (Bebn),    A., 
ii,  545. 
action  of  acetylene  on  (Artu),  A., 
i,    503;     (Chavastelon),     A., 
i,  545. 
action  of  copper  or  cobalt  on  solu- 
tions      of      (SENDEREN8),       A., 
ii,  171. 
action      of     cuprous      oxide     on 

(Sadatier),  a.,  ii,  261. 
reduction      of,      by     hydrogen 
(  Sendbrens),  a.,  ii,  448. 


Silver  copper  nitrate,  basic  (Sabatibr), 
A.,  u,  558. 
^^ffroxynitrate        (Mulder       and 
Herinoa),  a.,  ii,  260. 
action  of  heat  on  (Mulder),  A., 
ii,  551. 
nitride  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  84. 
peroidde,  electrolytic (Sulc),  A.,  ii,  98. 
dii)hosphide  (Granger),  A.,  ii,  371. 
iminodiphosphate  (Stokes),  A.,  ii,  29. 
<iiiminotriphosphates    (Stokes),    A., 

ii,  29. 
/rimetaphosphimates    (Stokes),    A., 

ii,  28. 
Mrametaphosphimate   (Stokes),   A. 

ii,  95. 
sulphate,  estimation  of,  by  blue  molyb- 
denum oxide (Purootti),  A.,ii,  77. 
sulphide,  effect  of  high  temperatures 
on  (Mourlot),  a.,  ii,  878. 
reduction  of,  by  hydrogen  (  Ph  i llifs), 
A.,  ii,  82. 
Silver  organie  eompoimdi — 
Silver  acetylide,  and  the  action  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  on   it    (Arte),  A., 
1,  508. 
acetylide-nitrate  (Arte),  A.,  i,  503. 
cyanamide  (Sundvik),  A.,  i,  598. 
fulminate,   decomposition   of   (Uoit- 
8EMA),  A.,  ii,  17. 
Silver,  deteetion,  eitimatioa,  and  lepa- 
ration  of-— 
nitroeo-/3-naphthol  as  a  reagent   for 
'  (BuRGABS),  A.,  ii,  163. 
estimation  of,   in  commercial  copper 

(Hollard),  a.,  ii,  190. 
estimation  of,  in  minerals  (Truceot), 

A.,  ii,  522. 
separation  of  copper  from  (Murmakn), 
A.,  ii,  846. 
Sinalbin,  composition  and  proiterties  of 
(Gadambr),  a.,  i,  255. 
occurrence    of,     in     white    mustard 
(Gadamer),  a.,  i,  361. 
Sinapie  acid,  from  hydrolysis  of  sinapin 
(Gadamer),  A.,  i,  255. 
its  ethylic  salt  and  acetyl  derivative, 
and  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
it  (Gadamer),  A.,  i,  361. 
Sinapin,  salts  of  (Gadamer),  A.,  i,  255, 
861. 
hydrogen  sulphate,  from  the  action  of 
myrosin  on    sinalbin    (Gadamer), 
A.,  i,  265. 
Sinigrin  {potauiufn  myrowUe)  (Gada- 
mer), A.,  i,  254. 
the  action  of  silver  nitrate  and   of 
barium  chloride  on  (Gadamer),  A., 
i,  860,  861. 
Skin,  elimination  of  water  and  carbonic 
anhydride   by    the   (Babratt),    A., 
i,  219. 
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Slag,  basie,  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  (Hbrczfkldbr  ;  Pasbon  ; 
Sani),  a.,  ii,  S44. 

estimation  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  (Passon),  A.,  ii,  230. 

estimation    of    readily-soluble    phos- 

?horic    acid    in     (Gerlach    and 
'asson\  a.,  ii,  158. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Slag,  crystallised  martin  (Harpf),  A., 

ii,  41. 
Slate    from    Llanberis    (Costs),    A., 

ii,  65. 
Bmaltite,    composition    of   (Rammbls- 

BBBO),  A.,  ii,  560. 
Soap,  estimation  of  alkali  and  fatty  acids 
in  (Waltkb),  a.,  ii,  195. 
estimation  of  free  fat  in  (Waltke), 

A.,  u,  195. 
estimation     of     sodium     carbonate, 
silicate^  and  borate  in  (Waltkb), 
A.,  ii,  159. 
estimation     of,    in    animal     oigans 
(Dormbter),  a.,  ii,  195. 
Sodioaoetoaoetie  aoid.     See  Acetoaceiic 

acid,  sodio-. 
Sodiobntanetriearbozylic    aoid.       See 

Butanetricarboxylic  acid,  sodio-. 
Sodiodiaeetylsuocinie   aeid.      ^ee   Di- 

aoetylsuccinic  acid,  sodio-. 
SodiodibanioylsuooiiUA  aeid.     See  Di- 

bensoylsuccinic  acid,  sodio-. 
Sodiodieyanoaeetie  aeid.      See   Acetic 

acid,  sodiodicyano-. 
Sodiomalonle  add.     See  Malonic  acid, 

sodio-. 
Sodalite,  constitution  of  (Clarkb),  A, 

ii,  51. 
Sodium,  occurrenco'of,  in  common  mine- 
rals (Habtlbt  and  Ramaob),  T. 
683;  P.,  1897,  11. 
action  of  hydrochloric  aoid  at  low  tern 
peratures  on  (Dobm  and  YCllmbr), 
A.,  ii,  801. 
coloration  of  the  alkali  haloid  salts  by 
the  vapour  of  (Gibsbl),  A.,  ii,  170 
(Erbutz),  a.,  ii,  210. 
Sodamide,  action  of  ethvlic  iodide,  of 
ethylenic  dibromide,  chlorobenzene, 
quinondichlorimide,    carbon    heza- 
cJiloride,    aniline,    diphenylamine, 
/i-naphthylamine,  formamide,  acet- 
amide,  propionamide,  and  benzamide 
on  (TiTHBRLBY),  T.,  460—467 ;  P., 
1897,  45,  46. 
Sodium  alloya  with  gold,  structure  of 
(Hetcock  and  Kbyillb),  P.,  1897, 
106. 
Sodium  salts,  iBomorphons  relations  of 
(Kbiokmbtbr),  a.,  ii,  18. 
selenoarsenate  (WBiNLANDandRuMPF), 
A.,  ii,  267. 


Sodium  selenothioarsenates  (Mbssinoer), 
A.,  ii,  314. 
thioarsenates  (Weinland  and  Rumpp), 

A.,  ii,  267. 
sulphaurite  (Antomt  and  Lucchesi), 

A.,  ii,  48. 
borates,  constitution  of  solutions  of; 
combination    of,    with    polyvalent 
alcohols    (Kahlenbero    and 
Schrbiner),  a.,  ii,  31. 
biborate    {borax)    crystallisation     of 

supersaturated  solutions  of  (Osr- 

wald),  a.,  ii,  809. 
estimation  of,  in  butter  (Planchon 

and  Vuaflart),  A.,  ii,  78. 
detection  of,  in  mOk  (Solouin),  A., 

ii,  617. 
estimation  of,  in  soap  (Waltke), 

A.,  ii,  160. 
valuation  of  (Heid),  A.,  ii,  231. 
bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide,  solubility 
of,    in   solutions    of  caustic   soda 
(Ditte),  a.,  ii,  210. 
carbonate,   manufacture   of   (Hasen- 

clever),  a.,  ii,  143. 
freezing  point  and  concentration  of 

the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 

(db  Coppbt),  a.,  ii,  306. 
detection  of,  in  milk  (Solomin),  A., 

ii,  617. 
estimation  of  (EtisTER),  A.,  ii,  74. 
estimation  of,  in  soap  (Waltkb), 

A.,  ii,  160. 
hydroffen   carbonate,    dissociation    oi 

(Uosbmthal),  a.  ,  ii,  616. 
analgia  of  (Lunob),  A.,  ii,  386. 
magnesium  carbonate  (Schulten),  A. , 

ii,  146. 
zinc  carbonate  (Eraut),  A.,  ii,  86. 
chlorate,    rotatory    power   of    finely 

powdered  (Lamdolt),  A.,  ii,  2. 
crystallisation     of     supersaturated 

solutions    of    (Obtwald),     A., 

ii,  809. 
'relative  quantities  of  dextro-  and 

lievo-ciystals  deposited  from  op- 
tically active  solutions  of  (Pops 

and  EiPPtNo),  P.,  1886,  249. 
chloride,   capillary  behaviour  of  the 

crystal  faces  towards  the  mother 

liquors  of  (Baremt),  A.,  ii,  10. 
diffusion    of,   in    aqueous  solution 

(Maeini),  a.,  ii,  646. 
freezing  point  and  concentration  of 

the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 

(DB  Coppbt),  A.,  ii,  806. 
freezing  points  of  aoneous  solutions 

of  (Raoult),  a.,  li,  89,  362. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of,  in 

hydrated     magnesium     chloride 

(van't  Hopf  and  Dawson),  A., 

ti,  861. 
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Sodium  chloride,  water  and  ethylenic 

cyanide,  equilibrium  in  the  system 

containing     (Schrbinemakebs), 

A.,  ii,  483. 

combination    of,    with    hydrazine 

(Lobby  de  Bru yn).  A.,  ii,  23. 
See  also  Rock-salt, 
chromate,  solubility  of  (Mylius  and 

Funk),  A.,  ii,  443. 
potassium  and  ammonium  chromates 

(Zehbnteb),  a.,  ii,  322. 
fluoride,    solubility   of,    in   a(jueous 
hydrofluoric  acid  (Ditte),  A. ,  ii,  210. 
zirconium  fluoride  (Wellb  and  Foote), 

A.,  ii,  559. 
(^iflnoroxyiodate     (Weinland      and 

Laubmstbin),  a.,  ii,  312. 
hydroxide,  purification  of  commercial 
(Mubmann),  a.,  ii,  448. 
electrolytic  conductivi^  and  specific 
gravity  of  a  normal  solution  of 
(LooMis),  A.,  ii,  301. 
freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous 
solutions  of  (LooMis),  A.,  ii,  805. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  car- 
bonates (KusTEB),  A.,  ii,  74. 
iodate,   iodate-iodide,    and   j^modate 
crystallography  of  (Eakle),  A.,ii,  21. 
iodide,  electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in 
acetone   solution    (Gabraba),   A., 
ii,  472. 
pyro-  and  meta-thioarseno-thiomolyb- 
date  and  -oxythiomolybdate  (Wein- 
land and  SoMiiER),  A.,  ii,  556,  657. 
manganimolybdate    (P^habd),    A., 

ii,  498. 
sulphomolybdate,  and  octomolybdate 

(Rosenheim),  A.,  ii,  497. 
nitrate,  refractive  powers  of  solid  and 
dissolved  (Gladstone  and  Hib- 
bebt),  T.,  824. 
freezing  point  and  concentration  of 
the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
(DE  Coppbt),  a.,  ii,  805. 
analysis  of  (Paonoul),  A.,  ii,  230. 
nitrite,  lu^tion  of  sodium  acetate  or 

formate  on  (Eebp),  A.,  i,  261. 
nitrohydroxylamine     (Angeli),     A., 

ii,  24. 

phosphates,  freezing  points  of  dilute 

aqueous  solutions  of  (LooMis),  A., 

ii,  305. 

imiiiodiphosphate  (Stokes),  A.,  ii,  29. 

£{timinotriphosphate     (Stokes),     A., 

ii,  29. 
/rtmetaphosphimate     (Stokes),    A., 

ii,  28. 
^^^mmetaphosphimate   (Stokes),  A., 

ii,  95. 
oxyselenophosphate  (Muthmann  and 

Olbveb),  a.,  ii,  80. 
thioselenide  (Mbsbingeb),  A.,  ii,  818. 


Sodium  silicate,  freezing  points  of  dilute 

aqueous   solutions   of  (Loomis), 

A.,  ii,  805. 

estimation  of,  in  soap  (Waltkr), 

A.,ii,  160. 

silicotungstates     (Wybuboff),      A., 

ii,  174. 
sulphate,    freezing  points   and   con- 
centrations of  the  saturated  aque- 
ous solutions  of  (DE  Coppkt),  A., 
ii,  805. 
action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  on 
(CoLSON),  A.,  ii,  211. 
vanadium  alum  (PicoiNi),  A.,  ii,  215. 
thiosulphate,   contraction  during  the 
dissolution  of  (Sghiff  and  Mon- 
8AC0HI),  A.,  ii,  90. 
sulphide,   solubility  of  bismuth   sul- 
phide in  (Stillman),  A.,  ii,  127. 
sulphite,  active  oxygen  formed  during 
the  slow  oxidation  of  (Joribsbn), 
A.,  ii,  487. 
metatungstate  colloidal  (SABANiiEFP), 
A.,  ii,  456. 
Sodium  organic  compounds :— 
Sodium  cyanide,   preparation   of,   from 

sodium  nitrite  (Keep),  A.,  i,  261. 
Sodium,     detection,   ettimAtion,    and 
separation  of— 
detection  of  (Kbridbb  and  Brecken- 

ridoe),  a.,  ii,  74. 
estimation  of,  in  commercial  alnxnin- 

ium  (Handy),  A.,  ii,  192. 
estimation  of,    in  fire-clays    (Rbin- 

hardt),  a.,  ii,  599. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  potassium 
(Beilstbin  and  von  Blabbb),  A., 
ii,  618. 
separation  of  potassium  from  (Krsi- 
dee  and  Brbokenridoe),  A.,  ii,  74. 
Soils  from  Hawaii  (Lyons),  A.,  ii,217. 
action  of  alkali  carbonates  in  (Hil- 
gard),    a.,   ii,    58;    (Minqayb), 
A.,  ii,  59. 
precipitation  of  dextrin  by  (Laohaitd), 

A.,  ii,  445. 
new   method    for    the     analysis   of 
(Wohltmann   and     Kratz),    A., 
ii,  463. 
estimation  of  calcium    carbonate  in 

(Sbstini),  a.,  ii,  600. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Soja.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Solanaeeous  alkaloidi,  gold  salts  of  the 

(Jowett),  T.,  679  ;?.,  1897.  136. 
Solidification  of    super-cooled    liquids 

(Tamuann),  a.,  ii,  445. 
Solution,  distribution  of  a  current  among 
the  ions  in  a  (v.  Stackblbero),  A., 
ii.  471. 
velocity  of  (Noybs  and  Whitkey), 
A.,  ii,  479. 
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Solution  : — 

8olubilit7,abnonna],  of  certain  sulphates 

in    fused    sodium     sulphate    (Le 

Ghatslieb),  a.,  ii,  185. 
curves,  non-identity  of,   with  fusion 
curves  (Bancboft),  A.,  ii,  134. 

peculiarities  of   (Le    Ch atelier), 
A.,  ii,  208. 

of  salts,  equations  to  the  (Lenoble), 
A.,  ii,  367. 
of  hydrated  compounds,   in  aqueous 

alcohol  and  ether  (B5dtker),  A., 

ii,  867. 
of  super-cooled  liquids  (Bruner),  A., 

ii,  478. 
of     mixed     crystals     (Fock),     A., 

ii,  479. 
in  water  of  mixed  crystals  of  hydrated 

copper  and  zinc  sulphates  (Stor- 

tenbeker),  A„  ii,  250. 
of  racemic   and   pseudoracemic   sub- 
stances (  Kipping  and  Pope),    T., 

998  ;  P.,  1S97,  186. 
of  salts  in  alcohol  and  acetone  (Bath- 

riok),  a.,  ii,  185. 
of  some  readily  soluble  salts  in  water 

(&[TLins  and  Funk),  A.,  ii,  442. 
of  alkali  halogen  salts  in  solutions  of 

the  corresponding  hydroxid6(DiTTE), 

A.,  ii,  210. 
of  the  hydrates  of  cadmium  sulphate 

(Myliub  and  Funk),  A.,  ii,  816. 
of  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate  in 

water  (Pollacci),  A.,  ii,  260. 
of  hvdrazine  in  yarious  solvents,  and 

of  salts  in  hydrazine  (Lobby    de 

Bbuyn),  A„  ii,  28. 
of  lithium  borate  (Le  Chatblieb),  A., 

ii,  448. 
of  maffnesium  chloride  and  potassium 

sulphate,  and  of  magnesium  sulphate 

and   potassium    chloride    (LOwen- 

hebz),  a.,  ii,  896. 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  methylic  alcohol 

(McIntosh),  a.,  ii,  872. 
of  phloretin  in  moist  ether  (Schifp), 

a.,  ii,  444. 
of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium 

selenates  in  water   (Tutton),  T., 

860 ;  P.,  1897, 115. 
of  silver  chloride  in  ammonia  solutions 

(Jabby),  a.,  ii,  259. 
of  sodium  and  potassium  fluorides  in 

aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  (Ditte), 

a.,  ii,  210. 
of  sodium  and  potassium  tartrates  and 

Rochelle  salt  (van  Leeuwen),  A., 

ii,  897. 
Bolutionf,  apparatus  for  the  determina- 
tion   of     the    boiling     points    of 

(Fuchs),  a.,  ii,  244 ;  (Jones),  A., 

ii,  589. 


Solutions  containing  nnl-  and  bi-valent 
cations  with  the  same  anion,  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  (Lov^n), 
A.,  ii,  4. 
Dalton's  hiw  in  (Wilbermann),  T., 

748;  P.,  1897,119. 
influence  of  molecular  association  on 
the  properties  of  (Crompton),  T., 
925;  P.,  1897,  109. 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  refractive 
indices  of  (Taumann),  A.,  ii,  197. 
molecular  depression  of  freezing  point 
in  dilute  (  Wildebmann),  T.,  796  ; 
P.,  1897,  189. 
non-concentrating   (&[eyebhoffeb), 

A.,  ii,  442. 
of    colloidal     substances,     electrical 
convection  in  (Picton  and  Linder), 
T.,  568. 
of    colourless    salts,    relative    trans- 
parency of  (Spring),  A.,  ii,  15. 
of  electrolytes,   equilibrium   between 
metallic  mixtures  and  (Nernst), 
A.,  ii,  866. 
molecular  association  theory  of  the 
properties   of    (Crompton),    T., 
941 ;  P.,  1897,  110. 
of  non-associating  liquids,  densities  of 

(Linebaboeb),  a.,  ii,  8. 
of   salts,   conductivity    for    heat    oc 
(Bbedio),  a.,  ii,  471. 
labile    equilibrium    of    (BLtJMKE), 
A.,  ii,  14. 
solid,    formation    of,  'in    cryoscopic 
molecular  weight  determinations 
(Beokmann  and  Schulten),  A., 
ii,  862. 
molecular  weight  of  salts  in  (Fock), 

A.,  ii,  481. 
of  cvclopentadiene  and  benzene,  and 
of    fluorene    and    phenanthrene 
(Gabelli),  a.,  ii,  14. 
of  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  (Ciami- 

ciAN  and  Garelli),  A.,  ii,  250. 
of  salicylic  acid  in  benzoic  acid,  and  of 
phenol  in  benzene  (Bodlander), 
A.,  ii,  138. 
supersaturated,      crystallisation     of 
(Ostwald),  a.,  ii,  808. 
Sophora,     occurrence    of   cytisine     in 
various    species    of      (Pluooe    and 
Rauwsbda),  a.,  ii,  186. 
Sorbinose  phloroglucide,  and  its  anhy- 
dride (CJouncler),  a.,  i,  618. 
Sorbose,  behaviour  of,  in  the  organism 
(VoiT),  A.,  ii,  511. 
estimation   of,   bv    means  of   iodine 
(Komijn),  A.^  li,  466. 
Serdidio  aeid  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  257. 
Sonnd,  velocity  of,  through  substances 
in    corresponding    states    (Bakker), 
A.,  ii,  17. 
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Sound,   wave-length  of,  in  liquid  and 
gaseous    etlier     (Pebman,     Ramsay 
and  Rose-Inkks),  A.,  ii,  249. 
Sparteine,  constitution  of  (Ahrbns),  A., 
i,  232. 
and  oxysparteine,  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  on  (Ahrbnb),  A.,  i,  282. 
Speoiflc    gniYity.    See   Density,     rela- 
tive. 
Speeific  inductive  capaeity.    See  Elec- 
trochemistry : — Dielectric  constant. 
Spectrum.    See  Photochemistiy. 
Spergula  arvensia  and  S,  maxima.    See 

Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Spermatosoa,  chemistry  of  (Mathkws), 

A.,  ii,  572. 
Speisartitefrom  Bavaria  (Weinschbnk), 
A.,  ii,  418. 
from      Sardinia      (Lovisato),      A., 
ii,  566. 
Sphene,   transparency  of,   for  Kontgen 

rays  (Doeltee),  A.,  ii,  470. 
Spiegeli,   estimation  of  manganese  in 

(Brbarley,  a.,  ii,  288. 
Spinel,     genesis    of    (Liebrich),    A., 
ii,  561. 
artificial  (Doblter),  A.,  ii,  829. 
Spodumene,  constitution  of  (Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  52. 
Spontaneous      generation      (Pasteur 

Lbot.),  T.,  716 ;  P.,  1897,  79. 
Spurrey.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Stable     manure.       Qee     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Staohvoie,  estimation  of,  by  means  of 

iodine  (Romun),  A.,  ii,  466. 
Staphylocoocus  pyogenes,    discovery    of 
(Pastrub  Lect.),  T.,  787 ;  P.,  1S97, 
80. 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  action  of, 
on  egg  albumin  (Emmeblino),  A., 
u,  118. 
action   of    reagents    on    (Paul   and 
Eb5nio),  a.,  ii,  155. 
Starch,  preparation  of  pure  (Witt),  A., 
i,  285. 
electrical  convection  of,  in  solutions 

(Picton  and  Linder),  T.,  571. 
action  of  chloral  hydrate  on  (Schar), 

A.,  i,  454. 
action  of  chloroform  on  (Musset),  A., 

i,  455. 
action    of   diastase    on    (Lino    and 
Baker),  T.,   508,   518;  P.,   1897, 

3.. 
hydrolysis  of,  by  diastase,  experimental 
methods  used  in  the  estimation  of 
the  solid  products  from  the  solution - 
density,  and  limits  of  accuracy  in  the 
methods  used  (Browk,  Morris  and 
Millar),  T.,  72,  99,  100,  106;  P., 
1896,  241,  242. 


Stareh,hydrolysisof,  by  diastase  products 

of  determination  of  specific  rotatory 

power  of;  relation  of  [a]j  to  [a]p,  and 

of  sp.  rot.  power  and  cupric-reducing 

powers,   cupric-reducing  power  o^ 

and  solution  densities  of  (Brown, 

Morris  and  Millar),  T.,  79,  84, 

90,  94,  115  ;  P.,  1896,  242. 
thermochemistry  of  hydrolysis  of,  by 

malt  extract,  takadia8tase,saliva,  and 

pancreatin  (  Brown  and  Pickbrin r. ), 

T.,  785;  P.,  1897,  180. 
action  of  gelatin  on  (Bbtbbinck),  A., 

i,  548. 
action  of  iodine  on  (Rouvibr),  A., 

i,  812. 
potato,  action  of  green  malt  on  (Prior), 

A.,  1,  812. 
precipitation    of,    by    certain     salts 

(Young),  A.,  i,  286. 
soluble,  specific-rotation  of  (Bbown, 
Morris  and  Millar),  T.,  114  ; 
P.,  1886,  248. 

solution-densitv  of  (Brown,  Mobbis 
and  Millab),  T.,  78;  P.,  1886, 
242. 
influence  of,  on  absorption  of  peptone 

from  the  intestine  (Fabnsteiner), 

A.,  ii.  111. 
estimation  of  (EdNio),  A.,  ii,  165. 
estimation  of,  with  iodine  volumetri- 

cally  (Littleton),  A.,  ii,  235. 
estimation  of,  in  cereals  (Lindrt),  A., 

ii,  525. 
estimation  of,  in  sausage  meat  (Mayb- 

hofeb),  a.,  ii,  525. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Starohes,  action  of  enzymes  on  (Stone) 

A.,  ii,  462. 
Starehea.    See  also:— 
Glycogen. 
Inulin. 
Jecorin. 
Staryation,  influence  of,  on  the  bones  and 

teeth  (Weiske),  A.,  ii,  219. 
Stafffarthite,  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
(Habtley  and  Rahaoe),  T.,  550  ;  P., 
1887,  47. 
Staurolite,  constitution  of  (Clabkr),  A, 

ii,  52. 
Stearanilide,  preparation  of  (Claus  and 

Hafbun),  a.',  i,  187. 
Stearie    acid,   occurrence  of,   in   yeast 

(Qebabd      and      Dabbxy),     A., 

ii,  459. 
contraction  during  the  solidificatioD  of 

(Hetdweilleb),  a.,  u,  545. 
oxidation  of  (Mabie),  A.,  i,  266. 
salts  of  some   alkaloids  (Zanabdi), 

A.,  i,  808. 
estimation  of,  in  fats  (Hblmxb  and 

Mitchell),  A.,  ii,  289. 
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AtMirie    anhydride    (Bsckmann),    A., 

i,  249. 
Stearolaotone,  from  oleic  acid  (David), 

A.,  i,  897. 
Stearophenone.    See  Phenyl  heptadecyl 

ketone. 
Staaropten,  from  French  oil   of  roses 
(DupoNT     and     Gubrlain),     A., 
i,161. 
(diosph^wt},  CjrtHwO,  from  oil  of  bncco 
leaves,      oxime,     phenylhydrazone 
(Kondakoff),  A.,  1,  227. 
Stearo-p-tolileneamide,    and    steaifo-rn^ 
zyleneamide  (Glaus  and  Hafeun), 
A.,  i,  187. 
Stearozylone.      See    Xylyl    heptadecyl 

ketones. 
Stael.    See  under  Iron. 
Stephanite,      constitution    of 
(BuTUREANU),  A-,  ii,  662. 
artificial  (SoMmeblad),  A.,  ii,  500. 
Steroorin,  identity  of,  with  coprosterol 

(Flint),  A.,  ii,  576. 
Stareoeanlie  aoid,  occurrence  of,  in  Z«- 
eanora  badia  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  436. 
occurrence  of,   in  Parmelia  aUuriles 
and  P.  saxcUalis  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  436. 
its   acetyl    derivative,    properties   of 
(Zopf),  A.,  i,  363. 
Stereoeanlon,    constituents   of    various 

species  of  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  863. 
Sterao-isomerie   oompoundi,    molecular 
refraction  and  dispersion  of  (Bruhl), 
A.,ii,  129. 
SterigrnatocystU  nigra,  function  of  tannin 

in  leaves  of  (Oerber),  A.,  ii,  461. 
Stibieonite  1  from  Quebec  (Hoffmann), 

A.,  ii,  108. 
Stibnite,  crystals  of,  in  slag(HEBERDET), 

A.,  ii,  266. 
Stilbane  {a-diphenyUthyleiie),  preparation 
of  (Sudborouoh),  T.,  221. 
the  second  modification  of  (Otto  and 

Stoffel),  a.,  i,  588. 
dibromide,     preparation     of     (Sud- 
borouoh), T.,  221. 
Stilbene,  dibromo-,  cbloro-,  chlorobromo- 
and    <2initro-    (Sudborouuh),   T., 
218—228  ;  P.,  1897,  20. 
/3-chloro-,  preparation  of,  and  its  di- 
bromide    and     dichloride     (Sud- 
borouoh), T.,  220,  221,  222;  P., 
1897,  20. 
Stilbite,  dehydration  of  (Rinne),  A., 
ii,  827. 
genesis  of  (Lacroix),  A.,  ii,  506. 
Stirrer,  a  new  (Sgbultzb),  A.,  ii,  188. 
Stomaehy    supposed  inversion  of  cane- 
sugar  in  the  (K5bner),  A.,  ii.  111. 
human,*formation  of  indole  and  hydro- 
gen    sulphide    by    bacteria    from 
(Strauss),  A.,  ii,  419. 

VOL.  LXXII.  ii. 


Straw,  barley,  fermentation  of  the  hydro- 
lytic  products  of  (Cross,  Bevan  and 
Smith),  T.,  1007. 
Strawberriee,  analysis  of  the  juice  of 

(Einioke),  a.,  ii,  166. 
Straws.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Streptococcus  Iot^us,  action  of,  on  fibrin 

(Emhrrlino),  a.,  ii,  678. 
Streptococcus    pyogenes,     discovery     of 
(Pasteur      Lbct),    T.,    737;     P., 
1897,  80. 
Stromeyerite    from    British    Columbia 

(Hoffhann),  a.,  ii,  604. 
Strontium)   occurrence  of,   in  common 
minerals  (Hartley  and  Ramage), 
T.,  533;  P.,  1897,11. 
carbonate,  precipitation  of  dextrin  and 
other  organic  substances  by  (Lach- 
aud),  a.,  ii,  446. 
chlorate,  solubility  of  (Mtliub  and 

Funk),  A.,  ii,  443. 
chloride,  freezing  point  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  (de  Coppet),  a.,  ii,  305. 
freezing    points  of   dilute  acj^ueoiis 
solutions  of  (Loomib),  A.,  ii,  305. 
sulphomolybdate    (Rosenhbih),    A., 

ii,  497. 
nitrate,  freezing  point  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  saturated  a<j[ueous  solution 
of  (db  Coppet),  A.,  ii,  805. 
silicotungstate       (Wyruboff),      A., 

ii,  176. 
and  lead    thiosulphates,  solubility  of 
isomorphous    mixtures  of   (Fock), 
A.,  ii,  480. 
sulphide,    phosphorescence  of   (Rod- 
riguez), A.,  ii,  450  ;    (Mourelo), 
A.,ii,469. 
Strychnine  acetophenone  bromide  (Rum- 
pel), A.,  i,  645. 
detection  of  (Hunger  and  Jansen),  A., 
ii,  436  ;  (Jaworowski),  A.,  ii,  610. 
estimation  of  (Keller),  A.,  ii,  84. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  bromine 
(Sander),  A.,  i,  384. 
Styphnie  acid  (2:4: 6-iriniiroresorcinol), 
from  nitration  of  baptigenin  (Gorter), 
A.,  i,  627. 
Styraoin,  occurrence  of,  in  XanUwrrhea 

(Hildebrand),  a.,  i,  228. 
Styrene  {cinnamene,  phenylelhylene),  di- 
chloro-    and   ^richloro-  (Biltz),   A., 
i,  574. 
Styryldihydroreiorcinol     (Vorlander 

and  Erio),  A.,  i,  276. 
Styryldihydroresorcylic    acid,    ethylic 

salt  of  (Vorlander),  A.,  ii,  276. 
Suberic  acid,  dialdehyde  of,  hydroxyl- 
amine  compound  and  semicarbazone 
of  (voN  Baeybr),  a.,  i,  588,  589. 
Suberone.    See  cyc/o- Heptanone. 

60 
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Snberylglyeollic  aeid<     See  Hydroxy- 

oyc2oheptanecarboxylic  acid. 
Bnbitenee,  G,HgNO^    from   action    of 
water   on   glycollic  nitrile  (Esoh- 
WEiLEfi),  A.,  i,  390. 
CsHgNO,,  from  the  oxidation  of  oxy- 

3»arteine  (AuBsirs),  A.,  i,  282. 
.   4N,S0B^,  from  action  of  bromine 

on  thiohydantoin  (Akdreasch),  A., 

i,  828. 
OsHgNCS,  and  its  silver  dorivativea 

from  myronic  acid  (Gadamer),  A., 

i,  254. 
OsHgNgO^,  from  dicyanosemicarbazide- 

amidoxime  (Thiele  and  Sohlbuss- 

kbr),  a.,  i,  880. 
C4HsNAgpS,04,   from   the    action    of 

silver  nitrate  onsinigrin(GADAHEB), 

A.,  i,  860. 
C4UfK,SCl,    from    allylaminothiotri- 

azole  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Fbeund 

and  ScHWABZ),  A.,  i,  126. 
C4H8N8SO2,  from  hydtazothiodicarbon- 

amide  on  oxidation  (FreuKd  and 

Sghakder),  a.,  i,  126. 
04H9N.O,  obtained  by  action  of  diaceto- 

nitrife  on  aldehyde-ammonia  (Rie- 

del),  a.,  i,  220. 
C4H9NS.,HI,    from    dimeth^lformo- 

carbothialdine  and  methyhc  iodide 

(DelApine),  a.,  i,  456. 
C4HioN,0,  from  urine  (db  Goninck), 

A.,  i,  400. 
CoHsNaOgi  obtained  in  electrolysis  of 

benzoic  acid  (Lds),  A.,  i,  844. 
CsHfNO,  from  pyridine  on  electrolysis 

(P1NGU86OH1O,  A.,  i,  542. 
GsUioOsCl,,     from     pentincne     and 

hypochlorous    acid    (Euler),    A., , 

i,  585. 
C0H4K4Os»  from  the  action  of  water 

on  cyanomethazonic  acid  (Scholl), 

A.,  i,  9. 
0^115^0140,     from     a-jNrn^achloi-o-l- 

methyl-S-ketoc^c^pentene  and  am- 
monia  (ZiNCKE,    Berghann    and 

Francke),  a.,  i,  508. 
C^HgNsO,  obtained  by  action  of  am- 
monia on  the  product  of  the  action 

of  ethylic  cyanoacetate  on  aldehyde- 
ammonia  (RiEDEL),  A.,  i,  220. 
CflHiiKsOi)   from  action  of  aaueons 

alkalis  on  anhydrodimethylalloxan- 

semicarbazide     (Bbombero),      A. , 

i,  181. 
CaHi4ljN,   from   trimethyldihydroxy- 

propylammonium  chloride  and  hydr- 

lodic      acid     (Uartmann),      A., 

i,  316. 
C^liu'SsOj,  from  dicyanosemicarbazidc- 

amidoxime  (Thiele  and  Schleuss- 

1{ER),  A.,  i,  380. 


Snbttanoe,  OsHislNClO,  from  triinetli^l- 

dihydroxypropylammonium  chlonde 

and  hydnodic  acid  ;  also  its  anro-  and 

platino-chlorides  (Uartmaitk),  A., 

1,  816. 
OyH^O'NOS,  from  action  of  myrosin 

on  sinalbin  (Gadamer),  A.,  i,  255. 
07HioN^03,    obtained    by    action    of 

ethylic   cyanacetate    on   aldehyde- 
ammonia  (Ribdel),  a.,  i,  220. 
O7H11NO,  from  the  action  of  bromine 

on   (2-lapanine   salts  (Davis),  A., 

i,  174. 
OfHisN,0,  obtained  from  hexahydro- 

anthranilamide,  and  its  nitroso-  and 

benzoyl  derivatiYes  (Einhorn  and 

Bull),  A.,  i,  846. 
Q8H1QO4,  from  ethylic  acetonedicarb- 

oxylate     and     ethylic     succinate 

(Rimini),  A.,  i,  25. 
OsHigNO,  from  the  action  of  bromine 

on    (f-lupanine  salts  (Davis),   A., 

i,  174. 
OgHsNgSO,    from   phenylmethylthio- 

semicarbazide  and  carbonic  chloride, 

isomeric  forms  of  (Marckwald  and 

Sedlaczek),  a.,  i,  281. 
O9H11NO1,  from  a-acetoacetylpyridine 

on  redaction,  and  its  salts  (HicKO), 

A.,  i.  97. 
CgKifi,  obtained  by  reducing  4-hy- 

droxy-2 : 5-dimethylbenzylicaloohol, 

8 : 6-(2tbromo-  (AuweRs  and  Baum), 

A.,  i,  85. 
OgH^sNO^,  from  diethylic  c^c^opentan- 

tnone-1 : 8-dicarboxylic    acid     and 

hydroxylamine       (Kimini),       A., 

i,  25. 
O^HxsNiSi  HI,  from  phenylmethylthio- 

semicarbazide  and  methylic  iodide 

(Marckwald  and  Sedlaczek),  A., 

i,  281. 
OioHgNOg,   formed    by  heatin|^    azo- 

opianic  acid  with  hydrochlonc  acid 

(Glaus  and  Predaei),  A.,  i,  349. 
GjoHioNjOj,  from  hydrolysis  of  sub- 
stance O13H14N2O,  (H1N8BER0),  A., 

i,  121. 
OioHi,Ka3S304,      from      dithioacetyl- 

acotone     and      sodium     ethoxide 

(Vaillant),  a.,  i,  265. 
CiaH^NO,,    from    Mo-aminocamphor 

nydrochloride  and    hydroxylamine 

(Tiemamk),  a.,  i,  250. 
(^ioHmO},  from  the  action  of  sodium 

hydroxide    on    gutta-percha   resin 

(Tassikari),  a.,  i,  98. 
OiqUsoO^   from  iMvaleraldehyde  and 

potassium  carbonate    (Reychler), 

A.,  i,  540. 
0jiHi,N0^  from  diacetyl-m-crosol  and 

ammonia  (Olaisen),  A.,  i,  595. 
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Snbiiuiee,  C|iHieN40,,  from  ethylating 
monobiomeinyltheobromine  (van 
DEB  Slooten),  a.,  i,  882. 

(^18^4^8)^}  from  the  action  of  heat 
on  copper  acetylide  (Sodbrbaum), 
A.,  i,  809. 

Ci,HsCl«0«,  from  ]iydrozy-a-raethyl- 
pentachloropentencarboxylic  add 
and  water  or  sodinm  acetate 
(ZiNCKB,  Bbbgmann         and 

Fbanoee),  a.,  i,  509. 

CigHeCleO.,  from  hydroxy-o-methyl- 
pentachforocycfepentenecarboxylio 
acid  and  water  or  sodiam  acetate 
(ZiNCKE   and    Pbenntzell),    A., 
i,  511. 

c,  - " 


Fraitcke),  a.,  i,  509. 
C],H^^0«C1,  from  chlorocitraconanil- 

dichloride    and    methylic    alcohol 

(Ak8ch(7TZ  and  Meteefeuj),  A., 

i,  867. 
Gi|Hj,Ne07,    from     5-methyl-8-diox- 

imiDoethyl-4-i90oxaaolonoxime    and 

nitrogen   tetroxide    (Scuoll     and 

Baumann),  A.i  i,  492. 
Cifiu^fitf    obtained    by  action  of 

nitroild  acid  on  7-aeetyl-/3-phenyl- 

butyramide  anhydride  (yoBLA2n)EB 

and  KKotzsoh),  A.,  i,  285. 
^is^H^a^Sf  ^'O™  ethylic  chloracetate 

ana     o-phenylenediamine     (HiNS- 

BEBO),  A.,  i,  121. 
Ci^HsgOi],     from     fermentation     of 

uomaltoBe,    and  osazone  of  (Lino 

and  Baker),  T.,  521 ;  P.,  1897,  8,  4. 
C13HX4O,,  from  bitter  fennel  oil 

(Tabdy),  a.,  i,  578* 
CisHisNO,,     from  ibethylenebisdihy- 

droresordnol  and  alcoholic  ammonia 

(VoBLANDEB  and    Kalkow),    a., 

i,  518. 
CjaHisKsO,,    from    the    ketolactone- 

imide  of  /3-acetylglntaric  acid  and 

phenylhydrazine       (  Eh  bby),      A. , 

i,  825. 
CjiH-jO,    from    methylc^2ohexenone 

and    acetone    or    mesitylic    oxide 

(Wallach),  a.,  i,  159. 
C],H9oO^  from  iso-lanronolic  acid  and 

ethylic  malonate  (Blanc), A.,  i,  588. 
CuHrtBr,NO-,HBr,      and 

OnH8BrN02,HBr,  from  the  action 

of    bromine    on    ethylic    salt    of 

1-ethylmeroqulnenine  (Koenios),  A. , 

i,  498. 
C14H13CI4O8,      from      dimethyltetra- 

chloroketoc2/cfopentene  and  caUKtic 

soda  (ZiNCKE  and  Francke),  A., 

i,  512. 


Snbitance,   Oi4Hi4N,OS3,    from    brom- 

acetic  bromide  and  aminothiophenol 

(Unoeb),  a.,  i,  802. 
(CigHiiN)x,    from   benzylphthalimide 

(Gabriel    and     Stelzneb),     A.^ 

i,  157. 
G15H10O7,     from      sodiam     xantho- 

phanate  (Glaisen),  A.,  i,  594. 
CxgH^O,  from  reduction  of  phorone 

(Habbies  and  Hubner),  A.,  i,  550« 
CigHuOs,   from   amylic    alcohol  and 

chromic  add  (Reychleb),  A. ,  i,  549. 
^i6^\%^»    fro>>^    ifo-cinnamenylma&- 

delic  add  on  heating   (Japp   and 

Landee),  T.,  188 ;  P.,  1896,  107. 
Oi«HifNfOe,   obtained    by   action  of 

bleaching  powder,  on    the  sodium 

salt   of    o-nitrophenylpyruvic   acid 

(Reissebt),  a.,  1,  418. 
CisHaoKgO.,     from     malonyldiethyl- 

carbamide  and    nitric    add    (Sem- 

bbitzki),  a.,  i,  601. 
C,yHi4Nj,   obtained  from  p-toluidine 

and  iMn^onitrile,   and  its  plati no- 
chloride  (L0TTEBMO8EB),  A.,  i,  38. 
Cj^H^fNsOs,   from    4-aminoantipyrine 

and  pyruvic  acid  (KNOBRand  Stol^), 

A.,  1,  112. 
C|<7H.iN,03,   from   4-aminoantipyrine 

and  ethylic  acetoacetate  (Knobu  and 

Stolz),  a.,  i,  112. 
Ci^Hufl^,  from  anhydracetoncbonzil- 

carboxylic  acid  on  oxidation  (Japp 

and  Landeb),  T.,  148. 
Ci8Hi,N04,  obtained  from  the  double 

anhydride  of  dibenzoylsuccinic  acid 

(Knobb  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  66. 
Ci8HijN,Cl,FeCl^  from  phenylphen- 

azonium  chlonde  and  ferric  chloride 

(KeHrmank     and    Schaposchni^ 

koff),  a.,  i,  172. 
CjgHjaNO,,    obtained   by   action    of 

caustic  soda  on  ethylic  diphenacyl- 

cvanacetate  (Elobb),  A.,  i,  532. 
Ci8H,8N4C10,    from    i8-;wttochloro-l- 

methyl-8-ketocyc^pentene,      and 

phenylhydrazine    (Zinckb,    Brkg- 

MANN  and  Frances),  A.,  i,  508. 
GigHjgOf,  formed  bv  condensation  of 

aloin  with  formaldehyde  (Merck), 

A.,  i,  67. 
GjoHigNsBrOj  obtained  by  action  of 

bromine    on    ethylic  j9-hydroxy-a« 

cyanociunaraate (Riedel),  A.,i,  219. 
Ci»Hi80,(N'0H),     from     o-auhydro- 

benzilleynliuic  acid  and  hydroxy! - 

amine  (Japp  andMuiiBAY),  T.,  149. 
CjoHiflNjO,   from  carbodiphenylimido 

(McCoy),  A.,  i,  422. 
CaoHigNjOj,  formed   by  heating  azo- 

opianic  acid  with  nitric  acid  (Clau^ 

and  Predari),  A.,  i,  349. 
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Sabitanee,  C^HgiiSfit,  from  camphor- 

ozime  (Rimini),  A.,  i,  860. 
C20H34O,  from  menthoglycol(BABBi£B 

and  Leseb),  A.,  i,  537. 
CsoHofOs,  from  isolaaronolic  chloride 

anazinc  methyl  (Blanc),  A.,  i,  554, 

555. 
CflHipNOa,  from  carcomin  (Ciamician 

andSiLBEB),  A.,  i,  220. 
Cjfi^'Sfit^  from    ethylic    diacetyl- 

famarate  and  phenylhydrazine(PAAL 

and  Habtel),  A.,  1,  598. 
CsqU^NiO,,   from  diethylic  fumarate 

and  benzylamine  (Sani),  A.,  i,  601. 
C^HwO,N4,HCl  +  C,H,OH,    from    4- 

benzy  lidene-frur- 1 -phen  vl-8-methyl- 

5-pyrazolone  and  alcoholic   hydro- 
chloric    acid     (Lachowioz),     A., 

i,  119. 
G^H^oOg,   obtained  by  oxidation    of 

cholesterol  (&IAUTHNEB  and  Suida), 

A.,  i,  82. 
Ct8H],N.Me09(0Me)B,  from  the  action 

of  methylic  iodide  on  napaveric  acid 

(60LD8CHMIEDT  and  KiRPAL),  A., 

i,  182. 
CggHigOs.  from  the  oxidation  of  phen- 

anthrone  (Japp  and  Findlay),  T., 

1121  ;  P.,  1897,  169. 
C^HmN,,    from    dibenzoylcinnamene 

ana  phenylhydrazine,destnictive  dis- 
tillation of  (Japp  and  Tingle),  T., 

1148  ;  P.,  18»7,  171. 
OaoHsgO,  from    reduction  of  phenol, 

CnHagO,  (Harries  and  Uubner), 

A.,  i,  561. 
CnH3o()«)       from        hydroxyphenyl- 

naphtnaquinone,  on  oxidation  (  Vol- 

hard),  a.,  i,  424. 
^i4^mOs»    ^^^^    anhydracetonebenzil 

and  acetic   anhydride    (Japp   and 

Lander),  T.,  130 ;  P.,  1896,  107. 
C]BHuN]Osf    from    phenylbenzyliaox- 

azolone  and    ferric  chloride  (VoL- 

HARD),  A. ,  i,  423. 
C^ifl^'^fip,  from  anhydracetonebenzil 

carhoxyhcacid  andphenylhydrazine, 

(Japp  and  Lander),  T.,  143 ;  P., 

1896,  109. 
^67^7s^ss  +  2H,0,  the  bitter  principle 

of  Plumiera  acuti/olia  (Merck),  A., 

i,  167. 
Snocinamide,    heat   of   combnslion   of 
(Stohmann    and    Haubsmann),   A., 
ii,  360. 
Suceinanilide  (Roooff),  A.,  i,  515. 
heat  of  combustion  of  (Stohmann  and 
Haussmann),  a.,  ii,  360. 
Suceinic  aoid,  occurrence  of,  in  cereals 

(Vaudin)  a.,  ii,  425. 
produced    in    alcoholic    fermentation 

(Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  713. 


Suoeinie  aoid,  freezing  points  of  dilute 

aqueous  solutions  of  (LooMis),  A., 

ii,  805. 
sublimation  temperature  of   (Dyes), 

A.,  i,  287. 
changes  undergone  by,  in  the  organ&m 

(Marfori),  a.,  ii,  419. 
Sueeinie  aeid,  ammonium  salt,  heat  of 

combustion    of    (Stohmann    and 

Haussmann),  a.,  ii,  360. 
barium  salt,  action  of  acetic  anhydride 

on  (Oddo  and  Manuelli),  A. ,  i,  180. 
amylic  salt,   rotatory  power  of   the 

(Walden),  a.,  ii,  8. 
ethylic     salt,   condensation   of    with 

ethylic    acetonedicarboxylate 

(Rimini),  A.,  i,  25. 
eugenol  salt  of  (Roooff),  A.,  i,  514. 
Sueeinie  aoid,  amino-,  barium  salt,  action 

of  acetic  anhydride  on  (Oddo  and 

Manuelli),  A.  i,  180. 
bromo-,  action  of  alcoholic  potassium 

idide  on  (Brunnbb  and  Chuard), 

A.,  i,  214. 
<2ibromo-,  action  of  boiling  water  on 

(L088EN    and    Ribbbnsahm),    A., 

i,  16. 
cbloro-,  amylic  salt,  rotatory  power  of 

the  (Walden),  A.,  ii,  8. 
chlorobromo-  (Hill  and  Allen),  A., 

i,  556. 
iotlo-  (Brunneb  and  Chuaed).   A., 

i,  214. 
Sueeinie  aeid-aldozime,   chlorobromo-, 

dichXoro;  eiibromo-,  and  iribromo- 

(HiLL  and  Allen),  A.,  i,  557. 
fribromo-,  action  of  water  on  (Hill 

and  Allen),  A.,  i,  557. 
Sueeinimide  (Ladrnbubg),  A.,  i,  138. 
heat  of  combustion  of  (Stohmann  and 

Haussmann),  A.,  ii,  360. 
bromide,  action  of  sodium  methoxide 

and  sodium  ethoxide  on  (Swartz), 

A.,  i,  410. 
Sueeino-j^amidoaiiiioil   and   -phenetoil 

(WiBTHs),  A.,  i.  145. 
Sueeino-p-amidophenol,  and  its  salts,  and 
benzoate  and  propionate  (Wibths),  A. , 
i,  145,  146. 
Sueeino^^tainido-diphenetoil 

(Wibths),  A.,  i,  145. 
Sueeinobeuylamie  aeidt  methylic  salt 

of  (van  der  Muelbn),  a.,  i,  415. 
Sueeino-(2ibromodiaiiiide,  and  the  action 
of  barium  hydroxide  on  it  (van  Dam), 
A.,  i,  23. 
Sueeinonitrile  {ethylenie  cyanide),  water 
and  sodium  chloride,  equilibrium  in 
the    system    containing    (Scheeinb- 
makers),  a.,  ii,  483. 
Sueeinophenylamie  aeid,  methylic  salt 
of  (van  dee  Muelbn),  A.,  i,  415. 
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taeeinophenylimide,   tetrachloTo-   (An- 

8CHUTZ  and  Bkayib),  A.,  i,  865. 
p-nitro-  (Pawlbwski),  A.,  i,  146. 
Suooino-jS-iireidopropionlc      aoid,     di- 
ethylic     salt    of    (Schwartz),    A., 
i,  410. 
SneroM  {Mceharoae,  eane-suffar),  heat  of 

dissolution  of  (Brown  and  Pick- 
bring),  T.,  769. 
heat    of   inversion   of,    by    invertase 

(Brown  and  Pick  bring),  T.,  702  ; 

P.,  18»7,  181. 
heat  of  transformation  of  the  a-  into  the 

$'  variety  (Brown  and  Piokbring), 

T.,  768. 
freezing  points  of  solutions  of  mixtures 

of  carbamide  and  (Wildbrmann), 

T.,  750  ;  P.,  1887,  119. 
molecular  volume  of  (Pionchon),  A., 

i,  547. 
effects  of  impurities  in,  on  crystalline 

form  of  (WiBCHMANN),  A.,  i„  179. 
allotropy     of     (Wiechmann),     A., 

i,  179. 
contraction    accompanying    the   dis- 

solntion  of  (Wohl),  A.,  ii,  204. 
solubility  of,  in  dilute  alcohol  (Schrb- 

frld),  a.,  i,  263. 
hydrolysis  of,   in  presence  of  metaU 

(RAfMAN  and  Sulc),  A.,  ii,  186. 
rate  of  inversion  by  dilute  add  (Pal- 

mabr),  a.,  ii,  867. 
influence  of  volume  on  the  rate  of 

inversion  of,  by  acids  (Cohen),  A., 

ii,  484. 
rate  of  inversion  of,  by  acids  under 

pressure  (Stern),  A.,  ii,  92. 
rate  of  inversion  of,  by  salts  (Long), 

A.,  u,  547. 
influence  of,  on  the  rate  of  formation 

of  carbamide  (Walker  and  Eat), 

T.,  506  ;  P.,  1897,  76. 
behaviour  of,  in  the  organism  (Voit), 

A.,  ii,  511. 
inversion  of,  in  the  alimentary  canal 

(KdBNSR),  A.,  ii.  111. 
estimation  of,  gravimetrically  (Elion), 

A.,  ii,  80. 
estimation    of,    by  means  of   iodine 

(Bomijn),  a.,  ii,  466. 
estimation  of,  in  wines  (EuliboH),  A., 

ii,  287. 
Beetroot  Sugar,  origin  of  deposits  of 

silica  in  the  manufacture  of  (Weis- 

berg),  a.,  ii,  462. 
Sugar,   CgHj.Of,   obtained    from  caffe- 

tannic  acid  (Cazenbuye  and  Had- 

don),  a.,  i,  529. 
CeHi,Oe,  from  action  of  heat  on  gly- 

collie  aldehyde  (Fbnton),  T.,  376; 

P.,  1887,  68. 
Sugar,  eano-.    See  Sucrose. 


Sugar,  invert-,  manufacture  and  analysis 

of  (Heron),  A.,  ii,  194. 
anhydrous,  solution -density  and  cupric- 

redncing  power  of  (Brown,  Morris, 

and  Millar),   T.,   278,   280;    P., 

1897,4. 
estimation  of  (Lets),  A.,  ii,  285. 
Sugar,  itareh-.    See  Dextrose. 
Sugar.        See         also        Agricnltural 

Chemistry. 
Sugar-oane,  occurrence  of  an  amine  in 

(Bebson),  a.,  ii,  584. 
Sugars,  substituted  hydrazones  of  (van 

EcKBNSTBiN  and  DE  Bruyn),  a., 

i.  41. 
behaviour  of  different,  in  the  organism 

(VoiT),  A.,  ii,  511. 
in  diabetes,   nature   of  (Landolph), 

A.,  ii,  512. 
action  of,  on  the  formation  of  diastase 

(Pfbffek),  a.,  ii,  518. 
fermentation  of,  in  fruits  (Gbrber), 

A.,  ii,  460. 
use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  analy- 
sis of  (Ross),  A.,  ii,  192. 
estimation  of,  by  copper  (Taritlli), 

A.,  ii,  854. 
estimation     of,     in     animal    liquids 

(Biegler),  a.,  ii,  854. 
estimation  of,  in   muscle  (PflOoer), 

A.,  ii,  878. 
Sugars.    See  also : — 
Antiarose. 
Arabinoee. 

Cane-sugar  (sucrose)^ 
Dextrose. 
Digitoxose. 

Dulcitol  and  iso-Dulcitol. 
Erythritol. 
Fructose. 
Galactose. 
7-Galactose. 
Glucose  (dextrose). 
Inoflite. 

Lactose  (milk-sugar). 
Levulose. 
Lyxose. 

Maltose  and  iso- Maltose. 
Mannitol. 
Mannose. 
Melezitosp. 
Melibiose. 

Milk-sugar  and  7- Milk -sugar. 
Pharbitose. 
Proteose. 
Raffinose. 
Rhamnoee. 
Sucrose  (Cane-sugar). 
Suear,  invert-. 
Xylose. 
Sulfoborite,  composition  and  sp.  gr.  of 
(Thadd^eff),  a.,  ii,  457. 
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o-Salphaminebenioie  aeid,  phenylic  salt 
(REM8EN  and  MoKrb),  A.,  ii,  244. 

m-Snlphaminebenxoie  aoid,  and  its  salts 
(Griffin),  A.,  i,  863. 

SnlphaniHe  aeid,  action  of  bromine  on 
(Evans),  P.,  18»7,  285. 

Snlphanilichydraiosiilphomc  aeid,  po- 
tassium sidt,  from  phenjlhydrazine- 
disnlphonic  acid  (Baxberokb  and 
Metbnbkro),  a.,  i,  242. 

Snlphatest  Sulphides,  Sulphites.  See 
under  Sulphnr. 

o-Solphobenianil  (Rexskn  and  Hunter), 
A.,  i,  244. 

o-Snlphobenianilides  (Remsen  and  Hun- 
ter ;  Rbmsen  and  MoEbb),  A.,  i,  244. 

Sulphobeueneffyndiaiosiilphonie  aeid 
(Hantzsoh  and  Schmiedel),  A., 
i,  186. 

o-Sulphobeaioie   aeid,   preparation    of, 
and  its  diphenylic  salt  (Kemsrn  and 
MoEre),  a.,  i,  248. 
p-nitro-,  preparation  of  (Remsen  and 
Gray),  A.,  i,  478. 

o-Snlphobensoie  ehlorides,  nreparation 
of,  and  product  obtainea  from,  by 
action  of  phenol  (Remsen  and 
McEee),  a.,  i,  243,  244. 
;9-nitro-,  two  forms  of  (Rembbn  and 
Gray),  A.,  i,  478. 

o-Snlphobeniodianil  (Remsen  and  Hun- 
ter), A.,  i,  244. 

Snlphoeamphorie  aeid,  its  salts,  and 
anhydride,  and  bromide  and  chloride 
of  the  latter  (Lafworth  and  Kipping), 
T.,  8  ;  P.,  1896,  216. 

Sulphoeami^lie  aeid,  fusion  of,  with 
potash  (W.  H.  Pbrkin,  jun.).  P., 
1896, 189. 

p-Sulphodiaiobeuene,  behaviour  of  po- 
tassium salts  of,  towards  sodium  amal- 
gam (Bambbrqer),  a.,  i,  218. 

^-Solphohezoie  aeid  {d-tulphoeaproie 
aeid)  and  the  action  of  heat  on  (von 
Bitt6),  a.,  i,  461. 

Sulphonefluoreseein     (Remsen     and 
MoKee),  a.,  i,  244. 

Snlphones.    See — 
Anisoildiazophenylsulphone. 
Benzenediazophenylsulphone. 
o-Benzoyldiphenylsulpnone. 
Diazobenzoic  acid  phenylsulphone. 
Dihydroxydiphenylethylenedisul- 

phone. 
Diphenyldisulphonediethylamine. 
Diphenyldisulphonediethylene  ether. 
Diphenylethylenedisulphone. 
Ditolylenedisulphone. 
Di-o-tolylethylenedisulphone. 
Di-o-tolylpropylenedisulphone. 
Di-o-tolyltrimethylenedisulphone. 
Ilexamethyldiph^nylenedisulphone. 


Sulphonei.    See  t— 
a-Naphthalenediazophenylsnlphone. 
Naphthylallylsulphone. 
a-lfaphthylbromopropylsulphone. 
a-Naphthyliodopropylsulphone. 
a-Naphthylpropyleneoxideaulphone. 
Phenylallylsulphone. 
Phenylbromoprooylsulphone. 
Phenyliodopropyjsulphone. 
Phenylsulphone-acetic  acid. 
Phenylsulphone-ethylic  alcohol. 
Sul  phonenuorescein. 
p-Toluenediazophenylsulplione. 
0-  and  p-Tolylallylsulphones. 
o-Tolylamylsulphone. 
o-Tolylbenzylsulphone. 
Tolylbromonropylsulphone. 
o-Tolylbutylsufphone. 
o-Tolyl-i8p-butyisulphone. 
o-Tolylcetylsulphone. 
o-Tolylethylsulphone. 
o-Tolyl-/3-nezyl8ulphone. 
Tolyliodopropylsulphone. 
o-ToIylmethylsulphone. 
p-Tolylpropyleneglycol-sulphone. 
o-Tolylpropylsulpnone. 
o-Tolyl-tso'propylsulphone. 
o-Tolylsulphonacetone. 
o-Tolylsulphonethvlic  alcohol. 
Tri-o-tolylpropenyltrisulphone. 
j^-Sulphophenylpyraioloneearboxjrlie 

aeid.  See  Tartrazinogensulphonic  acid. 
i^-Sulphophenyl-^^-siilphophenylhydF- 
aionopyraioloneearbozylie  aeid.    See 
Tartrazinic  Acid. 
S-SulphosaUeyUe  aeid  [(X)OH:OH:SOsH 

=  1:2:6],  (Blau),  A.,  i,  418. 
Sulphur,  recovery  from  Leblanc  alkali 

waste  (Harbnglever),  A.,  ii,  143. 
spectrum  of  (Runob  and  Pabchen), 

A.,  ii,  688. 
electrical  convection  of,  in  solutions 

(PiCTON  and  Linder),  T.,  671. 
specific  heat  of  different  modifications 

of  (Dubby),  A.,  ii,  6. 
rate  of    transformation   of    different 

ihodifioations    of    (Duhem),     A., 

ii,  440. 
density   of  solutions   of,  in    carbon 

bisulphide  (Pfeiffbr),  A.,  ii,  448. 
proportion  of,  in  various  animal  tissues 

(During),  A.,  ii,  68. 
state    of    combination    of,    in    iron 

(Carnot     and      Goutal),      A., 

ii,  666. 
absorption  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by, 

and  action  of  hydrofi^  on  (P]£la- 

BON),  A.,  ii,  207. 
direct  combination  of,  with  hydrogen 

(PliLABON),  A.,  ii,  812. 
Amidosulphonie    aeid,    physiological 

action  of  (Mieno),  A.,  li,  279. 
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Sulphur   ozychlorides,  velocity  of  de- 
compoeition  of,  by  water  (Gatirara 
and  ZoppELARi),  A.,  ii»  16. 
hydride.    See  Hydrogen  sulphide. 
Sulphides,  detection  of,  in   presence 

of    thiofiulphates  and    sulphites 

(Alvarez      and     Jban),      A., 

ii,  601. 
estimation  of,   in  calcium    carbide 

(Pope),  A.,  ii,  128. 
Thio-nlti,    mineral,    constitution  of 

(BxrruRBANir),  A.,  ii,  662. 
Sulphurous  anydridet  electricity  pro- 
duced in  the  oxidation  of  (An- 
dreas), A.,  ii,  536. 
deviation    of,    from    Boyle's    law 

(Leduc),  a.,  ii,  184. 
reaction  of  lead  with  (Jenkins  and 

Smith),  T.,  672;  P.,  ISW,  104. 
Sulphite,  a  mineral  containing  a  (Pen- 
field  and  Foote),  A.,  ii,  563. 
Sulphites,    physiological     action    of 

(Kionka),  a.,  ii,  422. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  sulphides 

and  thiosulpnates  (Alvarez  and 

Jean),  A.,  ii,  601. 
interference   of,    in   estimation    of 

nitrites  (Pichard),  A.,  ii,  168. 
Thionyl  ehloride,  reaction  of,   with 

some     hydrogen     compounds 

(Besson),  a.,  ii,  139. 
action    of    ethylenediamine    on 

(MicHABLiB  and  Qraentz),  A., 

i,  895. 
Sulphuric  anhydride,  manufacture  of 

(Habenolever),  a.,  ii,  142. 
spectrum      of      (Locktkr),      A., 

ii,  298. 
Sulphuric  acid,  progress  in  the  manu- 
facture of  (Habenclever),  a., 

ii,  142. 
electrolytic  conductivitv  and  specific 

gravity  of  a  normal  solution  of 

(Loom IB),  A.,  ii,  301. 
ions,  SO4  and  HSO4,  electromotive 

force  required  for  the  separation  of 

(Nernbt),  a.,  ii,  395. 
dilute,   freezing   points   of  (Hill- 

matr),  a.,  u,  813. 
aqueous,  vapour  pressures  of  (MiJL- 

ler-Erzbach),  a.,  ii,  203. 
action  of  copper  on  (Andrews),  A., 

ii,  22. 
precipitation  of,  by  barium  chloride 

(Foulk),  a.,  ii,  189. 
estimation     of     (Edmunds),    A., 

ii,  123. 
estimation  of  optically  (Aqlot),  A., 

ii,  431. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Sulphuric  monochlorhydrin  (Bebson), 
4..  ii>  254. 


Sulphur,  Sulphuryl  chloride,  boiling 
point,  density,  refractive  index, 
critical  temperature,  and  dissocia- 
tion of  (Pawlewski),  a.,  ii,  818. 

Pyrosulphuryl  chloride  (Besson),  A*» 
ii,  254. 

Periulphuric  «oi4  (Rioharz),  A., 
ii,  649. 

Thiosulph^iric  acid,  reaction  of  chromic 
acid  with  (Lonqhi),  A->  ii»  42. 

Thiosulphatci,  detection  of,  in  i>re- 
sence  of  sulphides  and  sulphites 
(Alvarez  ana  Jean),  A.,  ii,  601. 

Dithionic  acid,  formation  of,  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  by 
potassium  permanganate  (Dtmond 
and  Hughes),  T.,  814  ;  P.,  1S97, 
42. 
Sulphur,  eitimation  and  separation 
of— 

estimation  of,  with  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  halogen  simultaneously 
(Dennbtedt),  a.,  ii,  432. 

estimation  of,  in  coal-gas  (Fischer), 
A.,  ii,  516. 

estimation  of,  in  coke  (Oteha),  A., 
ii,  595. 

estimation  of,  in  cast-iron  (Phillips), 
A.,  ii,  431 ;  (Blair),  A.,  ii,  594. 

estimation  of,  in  iron  and  steel  (Car- 
NOT  and  Qoutal),  A.,  ii,  520. 

estimation  of,  in  ores  (Stansbie  ;  de 
Eoninck),  a.,  ii,  123. 

estimation  of,  in  petroleum  (Fischer), 
A.,  ii,  516  ;  (Aufrecht),  A.,  ii,  695. 

estimation  of,  in  the  products  of  petro- 
leum combustion  (KissLiHo),  A>t 
U,  167. 

estimation  of,  in  pyrites  (Lunqe),  A., 
ii,  128. 

estimation  of,  in  iron  pyrites  or  native 
zinc  sulphides  (Noaillon).  A., 
ii,  595. 
Sumach,  South  African,  composition  of, 
and  amount  of  catecbcol-tannin  in 
(Perkin),  T.,  1132  ;  P.,  1887,  170. 

adulteration  of  (Spica),  A.,  ii,  530. 
Supercooled  liquids,  crystallisation   of 

(Ostwald),  a.,  ii,  808. 
Superphoiphate.     See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Suprarenal  capsules,  nature  of  active 
substance  from  the  (Feankel),  A,, 
ii,  63. 

capsules,  physiological  action  of  extract 
of  (Vincent),  A.,  ii,  420,  573. 

gland,  nature  of  active  substance  of 
(Moore),  A.,  ii,  331. 
Surface  tensioni  of  mixtures  of  normal 
liquids  (Linebarger),  A.,  ii,  247. 

of  liquids,  method  of  measuring  the 
(LiNEBABOBB),  A«,  Ii,  247. 
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Bwine  meMlei,  inoculation  for  (Pasteur 

Lrct.),  T.,  740;  P.,  1887,80. 
Sylyanite    from    Western   Australia 

(Frenzel),  a.,  ii,  503. 
Bylvite,  gold  in  (Liversidoe),  T.,  298  ; 
P.,  18©7,  22. 

spectroscopic   analysis  of   (Habtlbt 

and  Ramaob),  T.,  550  ;  P.,  1897. 47. 

Byntkens,  chemical,  by  aid  of  the  oark 

electric    discharge  (Losanitsch    and 

Jovitschitsch),  a.,  i,  179. 


T. 


Tabasher,  analysis  of  (Ince),  A.,  ii,  278. 
Taehyhydrite,  spectroscopic  analysis  of 

(Hartley  and  Ramaoe),  T.,    550; 

P.,  1897,  47. 
Taka-diaitase,  fermenting  action  of,  on 

dififerent  starches  (Stone),  A. ,  ii,  462. 
Talo,  origin  of,  in  New  York  (Smyth), 

A.,  ii,  105. 
Tallow,  detection  of,   in  beeswax 

(Luqowsky),  a.,  ii,  629. 
Tanaeetogen    dioxide    (Tibmann    and 

Semmler).  a.,  i,  248. 
Tanacetogendicarbozylio  aeid  {heptylene- 

diearboxylie  acid),  from  a-thujaketonic 

acid  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  246. 
i3-Tanaoe,togeiLdicarboxylio    aoid   (Tie- 

MAMN  and  Semmler),  A.,  i,  247. 
Tanacetoketone,  oxidation  of  (Tiemann 

and  Semmler),  A.,  i,  248. 
Tanaeetoketonio    aoldi.      See    Thuja- 

ketonic  acids. 
Tanaeetone.    See  Thuione. 
Tannic  acid,  from  puglia  olive  oil  (Can- 
zoNERi),  A.,  i,  624. 

constitution  of  (Sghiff),  A.,  i,  349. 

action  of  lead  acetate  on  (Harnaok), 
A.,  i,  60. 

pentacetyl  deriYative  of  (Sghiff),  A., 
i,  349. 
Tannin,  function  of,  in  fruits  (Qerbbr), 
A.,  ii,  460. 

action  of,  on  alkaloids  (de  Coningk), 
A.,  i,  447. 

detection  of  (Baemes),  A.,  ii,  580. 

estimation  of  (Aweng),  A.,  ii,  530. 

•stimation  of,  in  wines  (Viona),  A., 
ii,  866. 
Tannin,  Cj^HstOio,  occurrence  of  a,  in 

the     seeds    of    PharhUis    NU,     L. 

(Eromer),  a.,  ii,  68. 
Tannin  rluooiide,  from  South  African 

sumach  (Perkin),  T.,  1132. 
Tannins,  condensation  of,  with  formal- 
dehyde (Herok),  a.,  i,  156. 

relationship  of,  to  accompanying 
colouring  matters  (Perkin),  T., 
1137. 


Tannofbnn  (Merck),  A.,  i,  166. 
Tannopeptona  (Heron).  A.,  ii,  186. 
Tannozylie     aaid     (Harnack),      A., 

i,  60. 
Tantalie  aoid,  estimation  of  (Glaesr), 

A.,  ii,  191. 
Tap,   vacuum,   improved  (SflKNSTOMX), 

T.,  480;  P.,  1897,3. 
Tar  oil,  estimation  of  alkali-equivalent 

of  phenols  in  (Freyss),  A.,  ii,  594. 
Tartarethylimide     (Lademburo),    A., 

i,  139. 
<2-Tartarie  aaid,  refractive  powers  of  solid 
and     dissolved    (Gladstone    and 
Hibbert),  T.,  824. 
freezing  points  of  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (LooMis),  A.,  ii,  305. 
effect  of  boiling  alkali  on  activity  of 

(Mbibsner),  a.,  1,  460. 
action  of,  on  the  formation  of  diastase 

(Pfeffer),  a.  ,  ii,  513. 
fermentation  of  (PASTEnR  Lbct.),  T., 

697. 
detection  of,  by  colour  tests  (PiitKRUA), 

A.,  ii,  289. 
detection  of,  in    plants    (BSEO    and 

Gerber),  a.,  ii,  527. 
estimation     of,     polarimetrically 
(Colson),  A.,ii,  166. 
cf-Tartario  aaid,  calcium  hydrogen  salt, 
detection    of,   in    cream    of   tartar 
(Enbll),  a.,  ii,  608. 
dihydrated    sodium    salt     of     (van 

Lbeuwrn),  a.,  ii,  898. 
sodium  potassium  nit,  ciystalUsation 
of  supersaturated  solutions  of  <Ost- 
wald),  a.,  ii,  309. 
sodium  potassium  and  sodium  ammon- 
ium salts,  transition  temperatures, 
solubilities,    vapour  pressures    and 
heats  of  combination  with  water  of 
(van  Leeuwen),  a.,  ii,  397. 
d-  and  Z-Tartarie  aoids,  isonarcotine  salts 

of  (Bandow),  a.,  i,  581. 
t-Tartarie  aoid  {nuaolartarie  aeid),  forma- 
tion of  (Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  702. 
preparation  of,  and  its  benzylimide 

(Msissner),  a.,  i,  460. 
imide  of  (Ladenburo),  A.,  i,  138. 
t-Tartaric    aoid,    barium    salt,    water 
of  crystallisation  of  (LosssN  and 
Ribbbnsahm),  a.,  i,  16. 
hydrogen  ethylamnine,  propylamine, 
and  banzylamine  salts,  and  the 
action    of   heat  on  (Mrissnsr), 
A.,  i,  460. 
Baoemic    aoid,    formation    of,    from 
dextro-    and    levo-tartaric    acid 
(Pabteur  Lbct.),  T.,  690. 
resolution    of,    by    means    of   the 
ouinicine  and  cincfaonicine  salts 
(Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  694. 
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Bacemie  aoid,  action  of  auiline  on 
(Wknde),  a.,  i,  140. 
imide  of  (Ladenbubo),  A.,  i,  138  ; 
(Wbndk),   a.,   i,   140;    (Meiss- 
NEB),  A.,  i,  461. 
ethylimide  of  (Meissnsr),  A.,i,  460. 
roethylimide,    ethylimide,    propyl- 
imide,  phenylimide,  and  benzyl- 
imide  of  (Wends),  A.,  i,  140. 
Bacemie  aoid»  ammoniam  aalt  of,  fer- 
mentation of  (Pasteub  Lect.  ),T., 
697. 
barium  salt,  water  of  crystallisation 
of  (LofiSBN   and   Riebensahm), 
A.,  i,  16. 
sodium  ammonium  salt,  separation 
of,  into  active  forms  (Pasteur 
Lect.),  T.,  688. 
isonarcotine    salt    (Bandow),    A., 
i,  581. 
Tartaromethylimide  and  the  action  of 
benzoic  chloride  on  it  (Ladenburo), 
A.,  i,  189. 
Tartaro-iS-naphthyl-amide     and     -anil 

(Cohen  and  Harrison),  T.,  1062. 
Tartraiine,  constitution  of  (ANscHiJTz), 

A.,  i,  258. 
Tartraiiiiie  aaidanditssalts(AN8CHiJTz), 

A-.,  i,  258. 
Tartraiinogensnlphonie  aeid,  its  Rodium 
ethylic,  solrer  ethvlic,  barium,  hydro- 
gen   sodium,   ana    hydrogen  barium 
salts  (AnrcbDtz),  A.,  i,  259. 
Tartronyldi-p-amidophenol    (Wibthb), 

A.,  1,  145. 
Tartro]iyl-j»-(2iamido-dianisoil  and  -di- 

phenetoil  (Wirths),  A.,  i,  145. 
Tea,  estimation  of  caffeine  in  (Georges  ; 
VAN     Ledden-Hulsebosch),     a., 
ii,  83;   (Delacour),  A.,   ii,  298; 
(HiLGER    and    Juckenack),    A., 
ii,  611. 
estimation  of  tannin  in  (Aweng),  A., 
ii,  580. 
Teeth,   iniluence  of  starvation  on  the 

(Weishb),  a.,  ii,  219. 
TeUnrium,    mineral    containing,    from 
Colorado  (Pearob),  A.,  ii,  265. 
commercial,  preparation  of  (Farbaky), 

A.,  ii,  368. 
molecular  weight  of,  at  high  tempera- 
tures of  (Biltz),  a.,  ii,  246. 
Tellurinm   ^^rabromide    hydrobromide 
(Metzner),  a.,  ii,  489. 
(^^Ttichloride,     compound    of,      with 
ammonia     (Metzner),     A., 
ii,  208. 
hydrochloride  and  iodide  hydriodide 
(Metzner),  A.,  ii,  488. 
Mmfluoride,  and  oxyfluorides 

(Metzner),  A.,  ii,  488. 
nitride  (Metzner),  A.>  ii»  208. 


Tellurium,  estimation  and  separation 

of~ 

estimation  of,  by  precipitation  as  the 

iodide  (Gooch  and  Morgan),  A., 

ii,  71. 

separation  of  antimony  from  (Muth- 

mann  and  Schroder),  A.,  ii,  463. 
separation  of  selenium  from  (Gooch 
and  Pbirce),  A.,  ii,  71. 
Temperature.     See  Thermochemistry. 
d-Terebenthene,  from  bitter  fennel  oil 

(Tardy),  A.,  i,  578. 
Terebie  acdd,  from  caronic  acid  (yon 
Baeybr  and  Ipatieff),  A.,  i,  83. 
from  /-pinonic  acid  (Tiemann),  A., 
i,  163. 
Terephthalaldehyde,  oxidation   of  the 
condensation  product  of,  with  phenyl - 
semicarbazide  (Young  and  Annable), 
T.,  217;  P.,  1898,  246. 
Terephthalie    aeid    (p-phthalic    acid), 
barium  salt,   action  of  acetic  an- 
hydride on  (Oddo  and  Manuelli), 
A.,  i,  180. 
;7-i;ichloro-  ( Bosch i).  A.,  i,  188. 
^«^riodo-,   salts   of,   and  its  chloride 

(LDtyens),  a.,  i,  154. 
(ft-iodoso^t-iodo-       (LtyTYENs),      A., 
i,  154. 
Terminalia  eJiehula,  composition  of  the 
unripe  fruit  of  (Peekin),  T.,  1137  ; 
P.,  1897,  170. 
Terpene  from  oil  of  cummin  (Wolpian), 
A.,  i,  358. 
C]oHie,  from  pulegol  (Wallach),  A., 
i,  159. 
Terpenee,  behaviour  of,  towards  trichlor- 
acetic acid  (Reychler),  A.,  i,  246. 
TerpenyUe  aeid,   from   isocamphoronic 
acid  (Tiemann),  A.,  i,  91. 
from  methoethylheptanolide  (Mahla 

and  Tiemann),  A.,  i,  84. 
from  2-pinonic  acid  (Tiemann),  A., 
i,  163. 
Tetraeetamidobeniene     (Nietzki    and 

HAGENBAdH),  A.,  1,  277. 
Tetraeet-ethylenediphenylene-p-tetr- 

amide  (Francis),  T.,  424. 
Tetraeetoxydibeniyl  and   its  c^tbromo- 

deriTative  (Scball),  A.,  i,  191. 
TetraoetyldihTdroxydibeniyldihydro- 
tetraiine  (Pinner  and  Gobel),  A., 
i,  640. 
Tetraeetyl-luteolin,    melting   point    of 

(Herzig),  a.,  i,  94. 
Tetraniioilethylene,     action    of     lead 
dioxide  on,  and  its  o-chloro-derivative 
(Hostmann),  a.,  i,  475. 
Tetrabeuoylpurgie  aeid      (Hoehnel), 

A.,  i,  229. 
Tetradymite,    fVom    British    Columbia 
(Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  503. 
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TetrethylalloxantiB,  and  its  oxidation 

(Sbmbritzki),  a.,  i,  601. 
Tetrethylammoniam  iodide,  electrolytic 
condactivity  of  mothylic  alcoholic 
solutions     of     (Zelihsky     and 
Kbapiwin),  a.,  ii,  6. 
electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in  acetone 
solution  (Carrara),  A.,  ii,  472. 
TetrethyldiaminQdiliydroxydiplienyl- 
methane  and  salts  (Biehrinoer),  A., 
i,  73. 
^i-Tetrethyldiaminotriphenylmetliane^- 
snlphonie  aoid    m-nitro',    and   salts 
(E.   Erdmann  and    fl.    Erdmann), 
A.,  i,  287. 
Tetrethyl-luteolin       (Herzig),       A., 

i,  292. 
Tetretkylquinol    ^^mthio-    (Grtkdlkt 

and  Sammis),  A.,  i,  403. 
Tetrethylqoinone,  fe^rathio-  (Grindley 

and  Sammis),  A.,  i,  408. 
TetrethylqainonodibenioyldltMobeni- 
oylaoetal,    ^^rathio-  (Grikdley  and 
Sammis),  A.,  i,  403. 
Tetragonoldbus  purpureus.      See    Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 
Tetrahedrlte,  plumbiferous,  from  British 

Columbia  (Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  104. 
Tetrahydroisocamphor     (Anoeli     and 

Rimini),  A.,  i,  88. 
iS-Tetrahydronaphthylamine,  action   of 
on  body  temperature  (Fawcett  and 
White),  A.,  li,  419. 
^•Tetrahydro*a)3«phe]iantlira^7i-di- 
hydroquinoxaliiLe,  and  its  acetyl  deriv- 
ative    (EiNHORN    and    Bull),    A., 
i,  347. 
27-Tetrahydro-ai3-phenantliraquin- 

ozaline   (Einhorn  and    Bull),   A., 
'  i,  347. 
Tetrahydrophenolf  (Rnoevenaoel  and 

Wedemeyer),  a.,  i,  610. 
Tetrahydroisophenylaoetic  aoid  (Buch- 

NER),  A.,  i,  283. 
A^-Tetrahydrophthalo*7i-biitylamio  aoid, 
from  sedanonoxime  (Ciamician  and 
Silber),  a.,  i,  292. 
Tetrahydropyridine,      derivatives      of 

(Ladenburo),  a.,  i,  437. 
TetrahTdroqninaldiiie.    See  2'-Methyl- 

tetrahydroquinoline. 
Tetrahydroquinolino-l-iulphonio     aoid 
and  its  metallic  and  methylic  salts 
(Claus  and  Gunther),  A.,  i,  296. 
Totrahydroqaijioluie-4-iiilphonio     aoid 
and  its  salt  and  2-bromo-derivative 
(Claus),  A.,  i,  439. 
Tetrahydrotoluene.     See   Keihylq/clo- 

hexene. 
2 : 4 :  2^ :  4-TetrahydrozybeiLiopheiLone 
(Thielb    and     Schlbussner),     A., 
i,  330. 


Tetrahydrozydeooio  aoid,  formation  of, 
from  glucoside  of  the  seeds  of  Phar- 
bUis  mi,  L.  (Erombr),  a.,  ii,  68. 

2:4:2':  4'-T6trahydroxydiphenylaoetic 
aoid,  barium  and  ^inc  salts  of 
(Hewitt  and  Pope),  T.,  1089  ;  P., 
1887,  168. 
lactone  of ;  its  molecular  weight,  and 
acetyl,  benzoyl,  and  sodium  deriva- 
tives  (Hewitt  and  Pope),  T.,  1084, 
1087,  1089 ;  P.,  1897,  168. 

Tetrahydro-m-xylone.  See  A*-l :  8-Di- 
methyl(^c2ohexene. 

Tetrahydro-|)-xylio  aoid  (1 : 2-dimetkyl' 
QyciohexeneA-earbaxylic  acid)  and  its 
ethvlic  salt  (Bsntley  and  Perkin), 
T.,''l57,  172  ;  P.,  1896,  79. 

Tetrahydrozylio  aoid  (1 :  ^-dimethyl- 
cyclohexene-i'Carboxylic  acid)  and  its 
ethylic  salt  (Bentlby  and  Perk  in), 
T.,  161,  173,  176  ;  P.,  1896,  79. 

Tetramethylammoninm  lalti,  electro- 
lytic conductivity  of  methylic 
alcoholic  solutions  of  (Zblinbky  and 
Krapiwin),  a.,  ii,  6. 
iodide,  electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in 
acetone  solution  (Carrara),  A., 
ii,  472. 

Tetramethyldiaminoaoridine  and  its 
salts  (Biehrinoer),  A.,  i,  74. 

Tetramethyldiami|iob«iiopheiu>ne.  See 
Michler*s  ketone. 

TetramAthyldiaminodihydroxTdl- 
phenylmethane,  and  its  hydrochloride 
and  benzoyl  derivative  (Biehrinoer), 
A.,  i,  73. 

Tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane, 
hydroxy-derivatives  of  (Voto6ek), 
A.,  i,  167. 

p-Tetramethyldiaxninotripheiiyl- 
methane,    p-chloro-m-nitro-   and   p- 
chloro-m-amino-  (E.    and    H.    Erd- 
mann), A.,  i,  287. 

p-Tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmeth- 
ane-j^-iulphonio        apid,       m-nitro- 
(£.  and  H.  Erdmann),  A.,  i,  287. 

Totramethyldiaminoxanthono,  and  salts 
and  ^rtbromo-derivative  (Biehrin- 
oer), A.,  i,  74. 

Tetramethylethylene.    See  Hexylenes. 

TetramethylothTlonediamine  (Freund 
and  OdBBL),  A.,  i,  496. 

a-  and  iS-TetramethjlpiperaiinM  and 
their  salts  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives 
(Stobhr  and  Brandes),  A.,  i,  800. 

Tetramothylauoeinio  aoid  {hexcmediearb- 
oxylie  acid)  (Harries  and  Httrnbr), 
A.,  i,  660. 

Totramethylurio  aoid,  from  hydroxy- 
caffeine  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  269. 

Totraphenetoil-ethane  and  -othyltti* 
(Hostmann),  a.,  i,  476. 
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Ttotraphtnylailne  (LaurerU*B  Amanme), 
preparation  of,  from  benzaldehyde 
and  magnesiam  nitride  (Snaps),  T., 
528  ;  P.,  1897,  50. 
from  benzoin  and  amides  (Sbal),  A., 
i,  67. 
Tetraphenylaiinei^ramino-,  and  its  salts 

(Seal),  A.,  i,  67. 
Tetraphanylearliainida,    hoat    of  com- 
bustion of  (Stohmann  and  Uaubs- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  360. 
2:8:6:  S-Tetraphenyldihydrotriaiine 

and  its  salts  (Lottermoskr),  A.,  i,  89. 
Tttraphenyleneftirftinui      (Japp      and 

FiKDLAY),  T.,  1120  ;  P.,  1897,  169. 
Tistraplitiiylethane  and  its  teira'p-mtro- 
and t^^ra-pamino-deriyatiyes  (Biltz), 
A.,  U  583. 
Tetraphenyletkyltne   and    its    Utra-p- 
bromo-    and    ^ranitro-derivatives 
(BiLTz),  A.,  i,  634. 
oxide.    See  a-Bienzopinaooline. 
TttraphenylmetlLane    (Gombero),    A., 

i,  624. 
Tetraiole,  amino-,  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion of  (Baub),  a.,  ii,  546. 
Thalleioqniniae,    formation    of,    from 

quinine  (Pommerehne)  A.,  i,  641. 
Thallinm,   occarrenco    of,    in    common 
minerals  (Hartley  and  Ramaoe), 
T..  638;  P..  1897.  11. 
electrolytic  preparation  of  (Foeebter), 
A.,ii,  553. 
Tliallium   alloys  with   silver,   freezing 
point  of  (Heyoook  and  Neville), 
A.,  ii,  245. 
with  zinc,   freezing  points  of  (Hey- 
oocK  and  Neville),  T.,  395  ;  P., 
1897,  61. 
Thallium  zirconiam  fluorides  (Wells  and 
FooTE),  A.,  ii,  559. 
nitrate  and  its  double  salts,  use  of,  as 
heavy  liquids  for   separation  of 
minerals  (Retgerb),  A.,   ii,  45, 
179. 
and  potassium  nitrates  and  alums, 
solubility  of  isomorphous  mixtures 
of  FooK,  A.,  ii,  480. 
silicotungstate      (Wyrubotf),       A., 

ii,  175. 
vanadium  alum  (PicoiNi),  A.,  ii,  215. 
Thea  ehinenaU,  the  amount  of  lecithin  in, 
at   different   times    (Hanai),    A., 
ii,  275. 
the  effect  of  starving,  on  the  nitrogen 
of  (MiYAOHi),  A.,  ii,  278. 
Thehai&e,  constitution  of  (Freukd),  A., 
i,  495. 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  (Fbeund 

andGdBEL),  A.,  i,  496. 
detection     or     (Jawoeowski),     A., 
i|,  6J0. 


Thebaol,  properties  of,   and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Fbstjnd  and  GdBEL),  A., 
i,  497. 
Thebadquiiioiie  (Frbund  and  Gobel), 

A.,  i,  497. 
Thebenino,  constitution,  preparation,  salts 
and  acetyl  derivative  of,  and  action  of 
phenylthiocarbimide  on  (Freund  and 
MICHAELS),  A.,  i,  495,  496. 
Thebeninemethine  methiodide  (Freund 

and  Michaels),  A.,  i,  496. 
Thebenol,  properties  and  reactions  of,  and 
its  ace^i  derivative  and  methyl  ether 
(Freund  and  Michaels),  A.,  i,  496. 
Theobromine,  from  the  action  of  methylic 
iodide   on    xanthine    salts    (Pom- 
merehne),  a.,  i,  129. 
synthesis  of  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  641. 
estimation  of,  in  cocoa  and  chocolate 
(Maupy),  a.,  ii,  581. 
7-Thiobroinine,     from    the    action    of 
methylic  alcohol   on    xanthine  salts 
(Pommerehne),  a.,  i,  129. 
TheophyUine,  from  the  action  of  methylic 
iodide     on     xanthine     salts    (Pom- 
merehne), A.,  i,  129. 
Theralite  from  Costa  Rica  (Wolff),  A., 

ii,  56. 
Thermochemistry  :— 
Thermoehemieal  method  of  determin- 
ing the  equivalents  of  acids   and 
bases  (BERTHEiiOT),  A.,  ii,  201. 
Thermodynamieal  surflaeet  of  a  sub- 
stance m  the  solid  and  liquid  states 
(Tammann),  a.,  ii,  8. 
Thermodynamics     of    non-roversible 

changes  (Duhem),  A.,  ii,  439. 
Heat  ohaages  produced  by   mixing 
coniine  with  other  liquids  (Laden- 
euro),  a.,  ii,  246. 
Bnsrgy  changes,  free  and  total,  in  the 
formation  of  insoluble  mercury  com- 
pounds (BUGARSZKY),  A.,  ii,  807. 
Calorifle  power  of  coals  calculated  by 

Dnlong^s  law  (Arth),  A.,  ii,  442. 
Isothermals    of    iwpentane    (Rosr- 

Inmes),  a.,  ii,  542. 
Temperature,  formula  representing  the 
change  of  density  of  liquids  with 
(GuYE  and  Jordan),  A.,  ii,  865. 
influence  of,  on  rotatory  power  (Guys 

and  Aston),  A.,  ii,  287. 
influence  of,  on  the  rate  of  reaction  of 
potassium  ehlorate,  ferrous  chlor- 
ide, and  hydrochloric  acid  (Noyes 
and  Wason),  A.,  ii,  811. 
influence  of,   on  the  decomposition 
hypochlorites  of  (Bhaduei),  A., 
ii,  207. 
Temperat|ure  of  the  body,  influence  of, 
on  respiratory  exchange  (Y ^non), 
A.,  ii,  418. 
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Thermochemistry  : — Heat  of formxUion^f,  ;  qf  dissoeieUion^dii.;  of  eofnbincUicn^ 
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Temperature  of  the  body,  effects  on, 
of  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (PsM- 
brbt),  a.,  ii,  220. 
inflaence  of  j8-tetmhydronaphthyl- 
amine  on  (Fawoett  and  White), 
A.,  ii,  419. 
Thermometers,  Rowland's,  comparison 
of,  with  the  hydrogen  thermome- 
ter (Day),  a.,  ii,  639. 
comparison  of,  with  a  platinnm  re- 
sistance thennometer(WAiDNER 
and  MaJiLORy),  A.,  ii,  588. 
Heat  condnotiTity  of  carbon  (Cellier), 
A.,ii,  538. 
of  sa]tsolations(BREDiG),  A.,ii,  471. 
Heat,     speciflo,      determination     of 
(Schlamp),  A.,  ii,  6. 
of     substances     in    corresponding 

states  (Bakker),  A.,  ii,  17. 
of  the  gaseous  elements  (Berthb- 

lot),  a.,  ii,  200. 
of   aniline,   benzene,   naphthalene, 
a-naphthylamine,      nitrobenzene, 
and     nitronaphthalene 
(Schlamp),  A.,  ii,  6. 
of  constant  volume  of  the  paraffins 
(Babtoli  and  Straociati),   A., 
ii,  7. 
of  phenol  (Schlamp),  A.,  ii,  6. 
of  silver  amalgam  (Littleton),  P., 

1896,  221. 
of  different  modifications  of  sulphur 

(Dussy),  a.,  ii,  6. 
of  1^  and  o-toluidine  (Schlamp),  A., 
ii,  6. 
Latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  liquids 

(Milnrr),  a.,  ii,  489. 
Heat  of  ftision,  connection  of  melting 
point,   density  and  (Crompton), 
T.,  929;  P.,  1897,  110. 
of  copper  and  of  silver  (Heycock 

and  Neville),  A.,  ii,  245. 
of  sine  (Heycock  and  Neville), 
T.,  403;  P.,  1897,61. 
Fusion  corres,  non-identity  of,  with 
solubility  curves  (Bancropi),   A., 
ii,  184. 
Heat  of  vaporisation,  connection  be- 
tween density, molecular  diameter, 
and  (Barker),  A.,  ii,  184. 
of  aniline,  chloroform,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, ethylic  bromide,  ethylic 
iodide,     formic    acid,     methylio 
alcohol,     methyl  ic    iodide,    and 
normal  hexane  (Marshall).  A., 
ii,  244. 
Heat  of  dissociation  and  combination 
calculated  from  a  theory  of  affinitv 
and  valency   (Sperber),    A.,  ii, 
8O7. 


Heat  of  electrolrtie  diiiooiation  of 
some  acids  (Euler),  A.,  ii,  88. 

of  nitrocarbamide,  nitrourethane, 
and  amidotetrazole  (Baur),  A., 
ii,  546. 
Diisoeiation  preasnre  of  alkylammo- 
ninm  hydrosulphides  (W^alkse 
and  Lvmsoen),  T.,  428;  P., 
1897,  48. 

of  ammonia  silver  chlorides  in  solu- 
tion (Jarry),  a.,  ii,  259. 

of  hydrates    of   odcium    chloride 
(Mt^LLEE-ERZBACH),  A.,  ii,  203. 
Tliormoohemieal  data.    Unit  of  heat 
(Bartoli),  a.,  ii,  7. 

for  acids  and  bases  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution  (n.)  and  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation (Crompton),  T.,  951 ; 
P.,  1897,  111. 

of  alkylammoninm  hydrosulphides 
(dis,)  (Walker  and  LuMSDEif), 
T.,  489  ;  P.,  1897,  48. 

of  the  amides  and  anilides  of  the 
first  members  of  the  series  of  di- 
basic acids  (/.  and  c.)  (Stormakn 
and  Haussmann),  A.,  ii,  859. 

of  the  action  of  bromine  on  unsatu- 
rated compounds  (cb.)  (Luginin 
and  Klabukoff),  A.,  ii,  475. 

of  formation  of  carbamide  Arom  am- 
monium cyauate  (Walker  and 
Kay),  T.,  508 ;  P.,  1897,  76. 

of  copper  compounds  (/.  and  n.) 
(Sabatibr),  a.,  ii,  540. 

of  cyanamide  (/.  audc.)  (Lemoult), 
A.,  ii,  87. 

of  cyanic  acid  (/.  and  n  )  Berth  s- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  7. 

of  cyanuric  chloride  (/.  and  c.) 
(Lemoult),  A.,  i,  284. 

for   the   changes  of  the    different 

.  modifications  of  dextrose  into 
each  other  (Bertbelot),  A., 
ii,  202. 

of  formaldehyde  (/.)  (DsLiftFiNi), 
A.,  ii,  859. 

of  hexamethylenetetramine,  its  salts 
and  nitroso-derivatives  (/.  and  e.) 
(DslApine),  a.,  ii,  87, 181. 

of  lithium  borate  (n.)  (Le  Ch ate- 
lier), A.,ii,  448. 

of  compounds  of  lithium  chloride 
and  ammonia  (/.)  (Bonvxfoi), 
A.,  ii,  371. 

of  lithium  hydride  (/.)  (Gumts),  A., 
ii,  86. 

of  lithium  nitride  (/.)  (Qumts),  A., 
ii,  144. 

of  mercury  salts  (/.)(Varet),  A., 
ii,  99,  541, 
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Thermoehemieal    data,    of   mercuric 
cyanide  compoonds  with  metallic 
haloids (<^.)  (Varet),  A.,  i,  585. 
of  selenic  acid   and  selenates  (/.) 

(MiETZNBR),  A.,  ii,  182. 
of  selenic  anhTdride  (/. )  (Mbtznbr), 

A.,  ii,  169. 
of  fdlrer  amalgam  (/.)  (Littlbton), 

P..  1896,  220. 
of  the  sodioacetylenes  (/.)  (Matio- 
NON),   A.,   ii,   440;    (db    Forc- 
rand),  a.,  ii,  441. 
of  sodinm  potassinm  and  sodinm 
amnioniam    tartrates    (A.)   (van 
Lebuwkn),  a.,  ii,  898. 
of    the   hydrolysis   of    starch    by 
yecetable   and   animal    diastase, 
and  of  cane-sngar   by  invertase 
(Brown  and  Pickerino),  T.,  788 ; 
P.,  l««r,  181. 
of  trichloracetic  acid  (n.)  (Riyalb), 

A.,  ii,  859. 
of  zinc   hydroxide  (/.)  (Massol), 
A.,ii,  440. 
Heat  of  ■olnUon  of  dextrose,  maltoee, 
leyaloee,  milk-sagar,  and  cane-sugar 
(Brown  and  Piokbrino),  T.,  769. 
Thermodynamics.  See  Thermochemistry. 
Thermoelectrie  properties.    See  Electro- 
chemistry. 
Thermometers.    See  Thermochemistry. 
Theaium   Colpoon.     See   Oolpoon   com- 

pTUBWn, 

Thialdine  (DEL^pfNE),  A.,  i,  456. 
Thianthrene,    constitution     of    (Obn- 

VBB88B),  A.,  i,  614. 
ThiailBe-dyea  and  Thiaiole-dyes,  oxida. 

tion  of  leuoo-compounds  of  (Green), 

P.,  1896,  226. 
Thiaide-thiol,   and   its   bisulphide 

(Frbitnd  and  Mbinecke),  A.,  i,  128. 
Thiobiaioline,  5-imino-,  and  its  acetyl- 

deriyative  (Frbund  and  Meinbokb), 

A.,  i,  122. 
Thiaiolines,  preparation   of   (Gabriel 

and  v.  Hirsch),  A.,  i,  120. 
Thioearbaaiide,  action  of  a-bromopro- 
pionic,      bromomaleic,      oinnamic, 
citraconic,  crotonic  and  oleic  acids 
on  (Andbbabcb),  A.,  i,  827,  828. 

action  of  caustic  potash  and  lead  ace- 
tate on  (Walther),  a.,  i,  209. 
Thio-deriyatiyea.    See  imder : — 

Acetic  acid. 

Acetophenone. 

Acetylacetone. 

AUylcarbimide. 

Allylhydantoin-a-propionic  acid. 

AU^lthiocarbamide. 

AmUne. 


Thio-deriyatiyes.    See  under  :— 
Benzophenone. 
Benzytic  mercaptan. 
Benzyltetrahydrojuinazoline. 
Bisthiopyrotartanc  acid. 
Butyric  acid. 
Butyrylcarbimide. 
Carbamide. 
Carbimidoglycolide. 
Dehydrohydantoinacetic  acid. 
Dilactylic  acid. 

Dimetnylhydantoincarboxylic  acid. 
Diphenylcarbamide. 
Diphenylhydantoin-a-propionic  acid. 
Ethylammonium  mercaptan. 
o-Ethylbenzamide. 
Ethyi^lycollic  acid. 
Ethylic  mercaptan. 
Ethyimercaptotriazoline. 
Ethylquinol. 
Ethylquinone. 

Ethylquinonedibenzoylacetal. 
2'-£thylthio-8'-phenyldihydroquin- 

azolone-4'. 
Ethy]  triazolethioL 
Formaldehyde. 
Glycollic  acid. 
Glyoxylic  acid. 
Hmnoglobin. 
Hydantoic  acida 
Hydantoinaoetic  acid. 
Hydantoin-a-propionic  acid. 
Hydrothiomaleic  acid. 
Hydroxy nyrotartaric  acid. 
Ketotetrahydroquinazoline. 
Maleic  acid. 
Malic  acid. 
Methylglycollic  acid. 
/9-Methylhydantoin. 
PhenoL 

Phenylallylcarbimide.  *'*" 

Phenylallylhydantoin. 
Ph  enyl  benzY  Ih  vdau  toin . 
8'-  Phenyldih  vdroquinazolone-4'. 
Phenyldimethylhydan  toin . 
Phenyl  ethylenic  ether. 
Phenylethylhydantoin. 
Phenyl  ethylic  ether. 
Phenylhydantoin. 
Phenylmethylhydantoin. 
Phenylmethylurea. 
Phenyl-/9-naphthylsu]phonacetone. 
Phenylthioearbimideglvcolide. 
Pheny  luraminohexahydrobenzoic  acid. 
Phenylnreidobenzyldiphenylcarb- 

amide. 
Phenylureidobenzylphenyltolylcarb- 

amide. 
Propionylcarbimide. 
Quinanthxene. 
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Thio-deriTatiTef .    See  under  :— 
Resorcinolcarboxylic  add. 
Tolylcarbimideglycolide. 
TolylethvlhydimtoiiL 
Tolylhyduitoiii. 
o-Tolylmethylhydantoin. 
Thiodixnaleie  aeid    (Andreasch),   A., 

i,  828. 
ThioeyanophenylDliospliixie.  SeePhenyl- 

thiocyanophospnine. 
Thioeyano-p-tolylplMfpliiBe.       See    p- 

Tolylthiocyanophosphine. 
Thiophanic  aoid,  properties  of,  and  its 

8aft(HE8SB),  A.,  i,  257. 
ThiophaBinic  aeid  (Hbssb),  A.,  i,  257. 
Thiopheni  refnctiye  power  and  disper- 
sion of  (Bbuhl),  a.,  ii,  297. 
absorption  spectrum  of  (Paubb),  A., 

ii,  398. 
action    of    aluminium     chloride    on 
(Haller  and  Miohbl)i  A.|  i,  518. 
freezing   points    of  solutions  of,  in 
benzene  (Bbgkmann  and 
Schttltbn),  a.,  ii,  863. 
remoral  of,  from  benzene  (Markowni- 
koff),  a.,  i,  401 ;  (Hbuslbr),  A., 
i,  402  ;  (Hallbr  and  Michel),  A., 
i,  514. 
absorption  of  nitrogen  by  (Bbrthelot), 

A.,  i,  880. 
condensation  of,  with  benzotrichloride, 

(Nahke),  a.,  i,  602. 
precipitation  of,  Ivith  mercuric  sulphate 
(Hallbr  and  Miohbl),  A.,  i,  618. 
Thionylaniline,  action  of  ethylene  di- 
amine on  (MicHABLis  and  Grabntz), 
A.,  i,  895. 
Thiotriaiole,    amino*,     and    its    salts 
(Freund  and  Sohander),  A.,  i,  126. 
Thionraaole  (FRBinn>  and  Schander), 

A.,  i,  126. 
Thiourea,  from  action  of  sulphuric  aeid 
on  potassium  thiocyanate  (OhaItawat 
and   Stetens),    T.,    611,    612;    P., 
1897,  88. 
Thiourea,  action  of  chloracetanilide  on 

(Dixon),  T.,  626  ;  P.,  1W7,  6. 
Thioxen.    See  Dimethylthiophen. 
Thorium  bromide  (Lbsinskt  and  Gund- 
lich),  a.,  ii,  499. 
chloride  and  oxychloride  (Kruss),  A., 

il,  467. 
nitrate,  crystalline  (Fuhsb),  A.,  ii,  877. 
hydroxide  (Kruss),  A.,  ii,  466. 
action  of  acetylacetone  on  (Urbaik), 
A.,  i,  286. 
silicotnngstate      (Wyruboff),      A., 
ii,  176. 
Thorium,    estimation    and    separation 
of— 
estimation  of  (Glaseu),  A.,  ii,  190, 
849. 


ThoriuBL    eiUmatioB   and   ieparatiot 
of— 
estimation  of,  in  thorite  (Hihtzb  and 

Wbbbr),  a.,  ii,  162. 
separation  of  cerium  from  (Urbain), 

A.,  i,  286  ;  (Dennis),  A.,  ii,  849. 
separation   of    cerium   and    yttrium 
oxides  from  (Hintzb  and  Wbbbr), 
A.,  ii,  162. 
separation     of,     from     rare     earths 

(Dennis),  A.,  ii,  282. 
separation  of  lanthanium  and  didy- 

minm  from  (Dennis),  A.,  ii,  849. 
separation  of  titanium,  tantalic  acid, 
glncinum,    zirconium,    &c.,    from 
(GiiABBR),  A.,  ii,  191. 
separation  of  zirconium  from  (Glasbr), 
A.,  ii,  860 ;  (Dblafontaine),  A., 
ii,  377. 
Thrombosin,     nature     of    lilienfeld's 

(Cramer),  A.,  ii,  881. 
Th^jaketone.    See  Tanaoetoketone. 
a-Thig'aketonie  aeid,  its  oxime  and  its 
conyersion  into   tanacetogendicarb- 
oxylicadd  (Tiem  ANNand  Sbm  mlbr), 
A.,  i,  247. 
and  its  oxime  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  246. 
jS-Th^jaketonie   aeid   (Wallace),  A., 
i,  246. 
anditsoxime(TiBMANNand  Sbmmlbr)^ 
A.,  i,  247. 
iio-Thi\jaketoiiio  aeid,  and  its  oxime  and 
semicarbazone  ( Wallace )«  A.,  i,  426. 
ThigamenthoiM,  its  oxidation  and    its 
semicarbazone  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  247. 
Th^jone,  oxidation  of  (Tibmann  and 
Sbmmler)}  a.,  i,  247. 
and  iso-Thigone,  oxidation  and  con- 
stitution of  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  246. 
Thymie  acid,  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial nucleins   with   (Milroy),    A., 
i,  282. 
Thymol,  contraction  during  the  solidifica- 
tion of  (Hbtbwbillbr),  A.,  ii,  645. 
solubility  of  super ocoolod  (Brunbb), 

A.,  ii,  479. 
action  of  ferment  of  mushrooms  on 
(Bourqitblot),  a.,  ii,  66. 
Thymol  bromide,  preparation  of  (Urbah), 

A.,  i,  886. 
Thymol,    chloro-,    and   its   deriyatiyes 
(Bocoei),  a.,  i,  182. 
iodo-  {aristoT^,  preparation  of  (Urban), 
a.,  i,  884. 
Thyreo-antitozin,    separation    of 

(Frankel),  a.,  ii,  61. 
Thyroid    gland,    chenustry   of    the 
(Hutceibon),  a.,  ii,  61. 
proportion  of  iodine  in  the  (Oswald  ; 

Glbt),  a.,  ii,  572. 
presence  of  inosite  in  the  (Tambach). 
A.,  ii,  61 
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ThTToid  gland,  active  substances  in  the 

(FBXNKfcL),  A.,  ii,  61. 

iufiaence  >.  on  metabolism  of  feeding 

with  (Voit),  a.,  ii,  8S0. 

Tiglio  aldehyde,  condensation  of,  with 

goaiaool,   creosol  and  pyrogallol  di- 

methylic  ether  (Doebneb),  A.,  i,  166. 

Tilaiite  from  Sweden  (SjdoREN),   A., 

ii,  825. 
Tin,    thermoeleC.tric    properties    of 
(BuENiB),  A.,  ii,  439. 
ingots,      crystalline     structure     of 
(LiVBBSiDGE),  T.,  1180 ;  P.,  1897, 
22. 
Tin  alloys  with  antimony,  copper,  and 
silver,  definite  compounds  contained 
in  (Chabpy),  a.,  ii,  406. 
with  copper,  melting  point  curve  of 

(Lb  Ohatelieb),  A.,  ii,  204. 
with  copper  and  silver,  freezing  points 
of   (Heycock  and  Nbyillb),   A., 
ii,  245. 
with  zinc,   freesing  points  of  (Hey- 
oooK  and  Neville),  T.,  892 ;  P., 
1896,  61. 
Tin   sulphides,    behaviour   of,   at  high 
temperatures     (MoubLot),     A., 
ii,  878. 
action  of  caseous  hydrobromic  and 
hydrochloric   acids  on   (EeLley 
and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  405. 
Stannous  chloride,  rate  of  reaction  of 
ferric    chloride  with  (Noyes), 
A.,  ii,  17. 
action    of,     on    ethereal    oils 
(HIRSGHSOHN),  A.,  ii,  286. 
Stannic   chloride,  freezing  points  of 
dilute     aqueous      solutions     of 
(Loomis),  a.,  ii,  805. 
chlorobromides     (Bessom),      A., 
ii,  822. 
Ketastannyl  chloride    (Engel),    A., 
ii,  376. 
Tin,  di'  and  tri-ethyl  iodides,  electrolytic 
conductivity    of   methyl   alcoholic 
solutions  of  (Zelinsky  and  Kbafi- 
win),  a.,  ii,  5. 
Tin,  estimation  and  separation  of— 
action    of    nitroso-iS-naphthol    on 

(BuBGASs),  A.,  ii,  168. 
estimation  of,  in   bronze   and   brass 

(Hollaed),  A.,  ii,  521. 
estimation  of,   in  tin-dross  (RiJBUP), 

A.,  ii,  284. 
estimation   of,    in    tin-plate    (Mast- 
baum),  a.,  ii,  604. 
Tin^droM,  estimation  of  tin  in  (RuBUi*), 

A.,  ii,  284. 
Tin  oros,  composition  of  (Habtley  and 

Ram  AGE),  T.,  541 ;  P.,  1897,  13. 
Tin  plate,  estimation  of  tin  in  (Mast* 
BAUM),  A.,  ii,  604. 


( Toluene  compounds  ifie=  1). 
Tin-stone.    See  Oassiterite. 
Tissnos^   estimation    of    ammonia     in 

(Nencki  and  Zaleski),  A.,  ii,  848. 
Titanium,   occurrence  of,  in  plant  ash 
(Wait).  A.,  ii,  67. 
compounds,    isomorphism   of   silicon 

and  (Retgebs)^  A.,  ii,  18. 
Titanio  acid,  estimation  of  (Glaseb), 
A.,     ii,     191;      (Mobgan),      A., 
ii,  888. 
Titanium,    estimatioil   and   sepai^tion 
of— 
estimation  of,  in  iron  and  steel  (Cabnot 

and  Goutal),  A.,  ii,  521. 
separation  of  tungsten  from  (Defacq^), 
A.,  ii,  163. 
Tolane,  and  its  dibromide,  preparation 
of  (Sudbobough),  T.,  221. 
dichloride,  cis  and  trans  forms  of  (Sud- 
bobough), T.,  222. 
Tolenyldimethylenehydraxidino     (Pin- 
neb),  A.,  i,  638. 
p-Tolenyl-iS-naphthenylhydraiidine 

(Pinnbb  and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  689. 
m-Tolualdehyde,  oxidation  of  the  con- 
densation products  of,  with  phenyl- 
semicarbazide  (Young  and  Annablb), 
T.,  218  ;  P.,  1S96,  246. 
^'Tolnaldehyde,  synthesis  of  (Gatteb- 

MANN  and  Koch),  A.,  i,  519. 
Tolneno,  absorption  spectrum  of  (Paubb), 
A.,  ii,  898. 
dielectric  Constants  of,  at  low  tempera- 
tures (Abeog),  a.,  ii,  240. 
surface  tensions  of  mixtures  of  benzene, 
turpentine,   carbon  bisulphide  and 
ethylic  benzoatewith  (Linebabgeb), 
A.,  ii,  247. 
mixture   of,    with    sulphur,    boiling 

point  of  (Haywood),  A.,  i,  402. 
nitration  of   (FbisWell),   P.,   1897, 
145. 
Toluene,  p-bromo-,  employment  of,  as 
solvent  in  cryoscopic  researches 
(Patebno),  a.,  ii,  12. 
minimum  freezing  point  of  mixtures 
with  benzene,  j9-xylene,  phenol^ 
thymol,   ethyleuic  bromide,    tri- 
methylcarbinol,  ethylsuccin- 

imide,  tribenzylamine  and  vera- 
trole  (Patbbn6  and  Ampola),  A., 
ii,  477. 
4:8;  5-bromo<2initro-,  and  the  coloured 
compound    obtained    by  action   of 
alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide  on  (Jack- 
son and  Ittneu),  A.,  i,  238,  332. 
2:4: 5-<richloro-,  preparation  of 
(MiCHAELis  and  Bebgheggeb),  A., 
i,  149. 
p-nitTO',    electrolytic     oxidation     of 
(Elbs),  a.,  i,  832. 
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( Tjoluene  eornpounds  Mc = 1 ). 
Toluene,  exo-O'diniiTO't  and  cxo-p-diniixo' 
(Hollemann),  a.,  i,  410. 
o-uitro8o-,  action  of  nitric  oxide  on 
(BA.MBBROBR),  A.,  i,  288. 

o-  and  ;>-TolueneaBOilheiLoli,  hydrochlor- 
ides (Hewitt  and  F.  Q.  Pope),  A., 

i.  617. 
o-Tolnenediaiole  aoid  and  its  N-methylic 
and  0-methylic  ethers  (Bamberger 
and  Stingblin),  A.,  i,  467. 

m-nitro-,  sodium  and  silver  deriva- 
tives, N-methylic  and  O-methyllc 
ethers  (Bambbrgeb  and  Seitz),  A., 
i,  466. 
j7-Toliienediaxolo  aoid  (Bamberger  and 
HoPF),  A..i,467. 

m-nitro-,    and    its    N-methylic    and 
0-methylic  ethers  (Bamberger  and 
Voss),  A.,  i,  467. 
l^-TolnonediaioplienylsiilphoiLO 

(EIantzsch  and  Singer),  A.,  i,  222. 
p-TolneneaYUidiaiosulphoiiie    aoid 

(HANTZSCHandSCHMIEDEL),  A.,  i,186. 
Tolnenediaiosnlphonie     aoids,    nitro-, 

(Hantzsch     and    Borghaus),    A., 

i,  186. 
o-p-Tolnenosyndiasofnlphonio       aoids, 

(2ibromo-  (Hantzsch  and  Scbmiedel), 

A.,  i,  185. 

•     and     j9-Toliiene«yndiaiosiilphoiiio 

aoids,    salts     of     (Hantzsch    and 

Schmiedel),  a.,  i,  185. 
o-Toluenesulpluaio  aoid   and   its  salts 

(Troeger  and  Tetzneb),  A.,  i,  223. 
p-Tolnenetiilphiiiio  aoidi  compound  ob- 
tained   from,   by  action    of  phenyl- 

hydroxylamine  (Bretschneidbr),  A., 

i,  421. 
o-Toluenesnlphonio  aoid  and  its  bromide, 

preparation  of  (Troeger  and  Tetzner), 

A.,  i,  228,  224. 
7;i-TolaeiLesiilphoiiio    aoid,    preparation 

of,  and  its  salts,  amide,  anilide,  and 

toluidides  (Griffin),  A. ,  i,  852. 
a-Tolnio  aoid.     See  Phenylacetic  acid. 
o-Tolnio  aoid,  electrolytic  dissociation  of 

(Euler),  a.,  ii,  88. 
|7-Toliiio     aoid,     m-amino-     {m-h/ynw- 

atUhranilic    acid)    (Kowalbki     and 

Niementowski)),  a.,  i,  416. 
o-Tolnio   diiulphozide    (Troeger   and 

Tbtznbr),  a.,  i,  228. 
o-Tolnidino,  specific  heat  of  (Schlamp), 
A.,  ii,  6. 

action  of  heat   on  (Setberth),   A., 
i,  68. 

action  of  maleic  anhydride  on  (Dunlap 
and  Phblps),  A.,  i,  461. 
m-Tolnidino,  action  of  oxidising  ferment 

of  mushiooms  on  (Bourquelot),  A., 

ii,6a. 


( Toluene  compounds  Meszi). 
p-Tolnidine,  specific  heat  of  (Schlamp), 
A.,  ii,  6. 

influence  of  pressure  on  the  melting 
point  of  (Demerliac),  A.,  ii,  201. 

action  of  maleic  anhydride  on  (Dun- 
lap  and  Phelps),  A.,  i,  461. 

compounds  of,  with  metallic  salts 
(Tombeck),  a.,  i,  660. 

condensation  product  of,  with  form- 
anilide,  and  its  platinochloride 
(Walther),  a.,  i,  243. 

yellow  compound  obtained  by  action 
of  diacetyltartaric  anhydride  on 
(OoHBN  and  Harrison),  T.,  1061 ; 
P.,  1W7,  167. 

sodium    derivative    of  (Titherlet), 
T.,  465 ;  P.,  189t,  45. 
p-Tolaidine,  ctinltro-  (R  a  baut),  A. ,  i,  533. 

m-dinitro-,  preparation  of  (Jackson 
and  Ittner),  A.,  i,  288. 
Tolaidines,  action  of  phosphoms  penta- 

chloride  on  (Gilpin),  A.,  i,  464. 
o-Toloidine-m-snlphonio  moid 

[CH,  :  NH, :  S0,H=1 : 2 : 8]     (Brbt- 

sghneider),  a.,  i,  421. 
p-Tolnidine-m-snlphonio  aoid  (Griffin), 

A.,  i,    353;   (Bretschnbider),   A., 

i,  421. 
Y-i'-Toliiidinobiityrolaotam    (ANscHtJTz 

and  Guenther),  A.,  i,  366. 
p-Tol  nidinodimothoxydiphonylqiiiaoiio 

{p-dimethyl-lignoneblue)  (  Liebermann 

and  Flatau),  A.,  i,  225. 
p-Tolnidinodimethyldihydroroooroinol 

(VoRLiNDER  and  Erig),  a.,  i,  276. 
p-Tolnidinodimothyldihydroretoroylie 

aoid,  methylic  salt  of  (Yo blander), 

A.,  1.  275. 
j9-Toliiidinophenyldihydroreioroi]iol 

(Vorlander),  A.,i,  278 ;  (Vorlander 

and  Erig),  A.,  i,  275. 
p-TolnidinophoiLTldihjdroroioroyUo 

aoid  and  its  ethylic  salt  (Vorlander), 

A.,  i,  278. 
Tolnqninoliiios.    See  Methylaninolines. 
2 : 8-Toluqninone,  4:5: 6-<r»cnlorO' 

(ZiNOKEand  Prenntzell),A.,  i,  510. 
2 :  ft-Tolnqninono,  8:4: 6-<ribromo- 

(Auwrrs  and  Zieolbr),  A.,  i,  83. 
8 : 4-Toliiqiiinone,  2:5: 6*<richloro- 

(ZiNCKE,  Beromann  and  Franckb), 

A.,  i,  508. 
4 :  f-TolnquixLono,  ^richloro-,  preparation 

of    (MicHABLis    and     Piper),     A., 

i,  147. 
Tolnqniaoxalino,  refractive  power  and 

dispersion  of  (BrVbl),  A.,  li,  297. 
o-TolyUllylfiLlphono  and  its  dibromide 

(Troeger  and  Tbtznbr),  A.,  i,  224. 
p-TolyUUylsBlphene  dichloride  (Trob- 

obe  and  Hinze),  A.,  i,  350.  J 
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( Tolyl  compounds  ife = 1 }. 
o-Tolylfimyliiiilphone     (Trobosr     and 

TsTZNER),  A.,  i,  224. 
l^>Tol7laio-a-]iaphth7lamiBe     and     its 

hydrochloride  (Paal  and  Dstbrgk), 

A.,  i,  862. 
o-  and  i^-Tolylbenicnylamidinef  (Lot- 

TBRM08BB),  A.,  i,  38. 

l-p-Tolyl-4-be]iiylid«iw-8 :  S-pymol- 

idont  (Claisbn),  A.,  i,  442. 
o-Tolylbeniyhinlphone    (Trobgbb    and 

Tbtzmxr),  A.,  i,  224. 
j7-Tolyl    brofliomethyl   Ireton*   (KvHc- 

KBLL),  A.,  i,  282,  521. 
l^-TolTlbromopropyhnQphoBe  (Trobobb 

and  HiNZB),  A.,  i,  361. 
o-Tolyl-bntylralphone    and    -isobntyl- 

fulphone  (Trobgbr   and   Tbtznbr), 

A.,  i,  224. 
S'-i^TolylisQ-earbostyril,     4'-cyano- 

(Harper),  A.,  i,  107. 
o-Tolyleetylsnlphoae     (Trobobb     and 

TiBTZNBR),  A.,  i,  224. 
y-Tolyl   ehloromdthyl  koton«   (Ktjnc- 

KBLL),  A.,  i,  282. 
o-Tolyl-ehlorophoiphinef     •^roohloro- 

photphine,  and  -ozyehlorophofphine 

(MiCHABLis  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  148. 
m-Tolyl-ohlorophoaphine,    -^■^roohloro- 

phoiphine,  and  -ozyehlorophofphbie 

(MI0HABLI8  and  Bbrohbggbr),  A., 

i,  149. 
S'.j^Tolyluocoumariii,     4'cyano- 

(Harfbr),  a.,  i,  106. 
p-Tolyleyaaophoiphine  (Hiohablis  and 

Glaubitz),  a.,  i,  146. 
o-TolTldiethylphosphine,  its  methiodide 

and  ethiodide  (Miohaelis  and  Pipbr), 

A.,  i,  149. 
j'-Tolyldiethyl^hoiphine  oxide,  and  its 

nitro'derivatire      (Michablis      and 

MiETHiNo),  A.,  i,  148. 
4'-p-ToIyldihydroketoqnixiaBoline  (Kip- 

PENBBROX  A.,  i,  421. 
8' :  I'rp-Tolyldiketoqniiiaioline    (Fort- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  801. 
I^-Tolyldimethylphosphine  oxide  and  its 

nitTo-derivative      (Miohaelib      and 

MlBTHIKG),  A.,  i,  147. 
p-Tolyldimetiiylphoiphiao*ehlorido- 

Metie  aeid,   ethyfic  salt  of,  and  its 

hydrochloride     and     platinochloride 

(Miohaelis    and    Miethinq),     A., 

i,148. 
Tolyldimethylphoiphobetaia*,   and   its 

salts   (Michablis    and    Mibtbimo), 

A.,  1,  148. 
a-o-Tolylenadiaminoethylenediearb- 

ozylio  Mid,  ethylic  salt  of  (ftuHB- 

MANN  and  Hbmmt),  A.,  i,  686. 
o-Tolylendozamids   (Meter   and  See- 

lioer),  a.,  i,  45. 

VOL.  Lxxn.  ii. 


( Tolyl  eompounda  Me=sl), 
P'  Tolyl  tthyl  ether,  formation  of  (Paal 

and  Detbbok),  A.,  i,  852. 
o-Tolylethylsnlphone    (Trobgbr     and 

Tbtzner),  a.,  i,  224. 
o-Tolylethylthiohydmntoin  and  action  of 

alkali   on   (Dixon),    T.,    636;    P., 

1897.9. 
l^-Tolylguanidine,  amino-  (Pellizzari), 

A.,  i,  48. 
l^Tolylheptodeoylketozime  (Claus  and 

Hatbun),  a.,  i,  187. 
o-Tolyl*/9-hazylsnlpho]ie  (Trobgbr  and 

Tbtzner),  A.,  i,  224. 
o-Tblylhydruiiit,  ji-nitro-  (  Bamberger), 

A.,  i,  289. 
o-andi^-Tolylhydraiine  hydrochlorides, 

action  of  formamide  on  (Pellizzari 

and  Massa),  A.,  i,  206. 
o-TolyUurdrarinesnlphonie  aeid,|}-nitro-, 

rtasumn    salt    (Bamberger),    A., 
,289. 
p-Tolylhydrozylamine,    preparation    of 

(Bretsohnbidbr),  a.,  X  420. 
o-Tolylio  bisnlphide,  tetrasulphide  and 
pentasulphide  (Troeoer  and  Tetz- 
nbr),  a.,  i,  224. 

hydrosulphide,    zinc     derirative    of 
(Tbobgeb     and     Tbtzner),     A., 
i,  224. 
o-TolTliodopropylsnlphone      (Troeoer 

and  Hinzb),  A.,  i,  861. 
l>-TolTUodopropylsiilpho]ie      (Trobgbr 

and  Hinzb),  A.,  i,  861. 
9^'P  -  Tolyl-9'-ketototrahydroqninAioline 

(Paal  and  Hildbbrand),  A.,  i,  407. 
O'  and  -p-Tolylmaleamic  aoids  (Dunlaf 

and  Fhblfs),  A.,  i,  461. 
Y-o-Tolyl-/9-methTlhydmntoin   and  y-p- 

Tolyl-i3-ni6thyUiydantoin   (Quenda), 

A.,  i,  144. 
j>-Tolylmethyl]iitra]iiine  and  its  o-  and 

m-nitn>-  and  2:8: 6-Mnitro-deriTatiye8 

(PiNNOw),  A.,  i,  888. 
o-Tolylmethylsnlphone   (Trobgbr  and 

Tbtzner),  A.,  i,  224. 
o-Tolylmethylthiohydantoin  and  action 

of  alkali  on  (Dixon),  T.,6d4;    P., 

1897,8. 
A :  S-^-Tolylmetlnrltriaiole,         1 -acetyl 

derivative  of  (Pinner),  A.,  i,  688. 
p-Toljl-fi '  naphthylsnlphonaeetoiiamiiie 

(Trobgbr  and  Bolm),  A.,  i,  586. 
l^Tolyl-iB-naphthyl-ralphoiiMetone, 

oxime,  phenylhydrazone  (Tbobgeb  and 

Bolm), A.,  i,  586. 
ft :  a^-Tolylnaphthyltriaiole     (Pinnbr 

and  Salomon),  A.,  i,  689. 
p-Tolylnitraminet  o-nitro-  (Pinnow),  A., 

i,  888. 
0-,  m-,  and|>-Tol7loxyMetals(STOERMER 

and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  626,  627. 
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{Tolyl  compounds  Me=l). 
p-  and  m-Tolyloxyaoetals,  and  the  actioa 

of    water    on    them    (Hesse),    A., 

i,  457. 
o-Tolyloxyaoetaldehyde,  hydrate,  oxime, 

and    semicarbazone    (Stobrher   and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  627. 
m-Tolyloxyae6taldeliydo,hydrate,oxime, 

and   phenylhydrazone    (Hesse),    A., 

i,  457  ;  (Stoermee  and  Schmidt),  A., 

i.527. 
I^Tolyloxyaoetaldehyde,  hydrate,  oxime, 

phenylhydrazone,   and  semicarbazone 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  457 ;  (Stoermer  and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  526. 
p-Tolyloxyaoetio    acid    (Hesse),     A., 

i,457. 
m-  and  p-Tolyloxyaeetonitrile  (Stoer- 
mer and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  527. 
|i-Tolylpentadecyl  ketoxime  (Claus  and 

Hafelin),  a.,  i,  187. 
o-TolylphospliiBe  oxidt  (Miohaelis  and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  148. 
o-Tolylphonhinoiii  aoid,  its  salts  and 

anilide  (Mich aelis  and  Schmidt),  A., 

i,  148. 
m-Tolylphosphinons  aoid,  its  salts  and 

phenyihydrazide     (Michaelis     and 

Berqhegger),  a.,  i,  149. 
o-TolTlphoiphonie      aoid,      p-amino-, 

^-chloro-,     diohioTO',    and    |i-nitro- 

(Michaelis     and     Schmidt),     A., 

i,  148. 
m-Tolylphosphonie  aoid,  and  its  salts, 

and  4-bromo-,  4-chloro-,  and  2:4: 6'tri' 

chloro-deriyatiyes     (Michaelis    and 

Beroheooer),  a.,  i,  149. 
l>-Tolylphosp]iO]iie   aoid,    diamide,   di- 
anilide,  ditoluidlde,  monotolnidide, 
and  phenylhydiazide  of  (Michaelis 
and  Glaubitz),  A.,  i,  146. 

monophenylio  salt  and  its  chloride, 
amide,  and  phenylhydrazide 
(Michaelis  and  Glaubitz),  A., 
i,  146. 

mono-p-tolylic  salt  and   its  chloride 
(Michaelis  and   Glaubitz),   A., 
i.  146. 
j9-Tolylphosphonio  aoid,  amino-,  nitro-, 

and      dinitto;      and      their     salts 

(Michaelis  and  Piper),  A.,  i,  147. 
l^-Tolylphosphonio    aoid,    isomeride   of 

(Michaelis  and  Glaubitz),  A.,  i,  146. 
i^Tolylpropylenefflyeol-i1IlpllOlLe 

(Troeoer  and  Hinze),  A.,  i,  351. 
l-p-Tolyl-4-i9opropylidenopyraBOlidono 

(Claisen),  a.,  1,  442. 
o-Tolylpropylsolphone,  and  its  bromo- 

deriyative  (Troeqer  and  Tetzner), 

A.,  i,  224. 
o-TolylMopropyliulphone  (Troeoer  and 

Tetzner),  A.,  i,  224. 


(Tolyl  compounds  Meszl), 
l-jp-Tolyl-8 :  ft-pyraiolidono.     and     its 

salts,   oxime,    phenylhydrazone,   and 

benzoyl     and   4-dibromo-derivatiTe8, 

and  compound   with   tolylhydrazine 

(Claisen),  A.,  i,  442. 
j^-Tolylpymvie  add,  o-nitro-,    and  its 

phenylhydrazone      (Reissert),      A., 

1,  419. 
p-TolTlsaooinimido^   o-nitro-   (Miolati 

and  LoTTi),  A.,  i,  560. 
o-Tolylsnlphonaootone  and  its  oxime  and 

phenylhydrazone      (Troeoer      and 

Tetzner),  A.,  i,  224. 
p-Tolylsnlphonamie    aoid    (Paal   and 

Detbeck),  a.,  i,  852. 
o-Tolvlsulphonethylie  aleohol  (Troeoer 

and  Tetzner),  A.,  i,  224. 
p-Tolyliiilpho-nitramie  and  -nitroiamie 

aeidi   (Paal    and    Detbeck),     A., 

i,  852. 
4'-j»-Tolyltetraliydro-ketoqninaioline 

and  -thioqninaioline  (Kippenbero), 

A.,  i,  421. 
o-Tolylthiooarbimidoglyoolide,  from  o- 

tolylthiohydantoin  (Dixon),  T.,  623  ; 

P.,  18W,  8. 
p-TolTlthioeyanophospliino  (Michaelis 

and  Glaubitz),  A.,  i,  146. 
o-Tolylthiohydantoin,  constitution   of, 

and  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 

(Dixon),  T.,  622,  625  ;  P.,  18©7,  8. 
o-Tolylthiourea,  action  of  ethylic  chlor- 

acetate  on  (Dixon),    T.,    623;    P., 

1897,8. 
1-0-  and  l-j»-Tolyltriaiolos,  and   their 

salts  (Pellizzaei  and  Mabsa),  A., 

i,  206. 
Topai,  constitution  of  (Clarke),  A., 

li,  61. 
Tourmaline  from  Sardinia  (Lovisato), 
A.,  ii,  414. 

constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  52. 

transparency  of,    for   Bdntgen    rays 
(Doblter),  a.,  ii,  469. 

fusion  products  of  (Doblter),    A., 
ii,  829. 
Tourmaline-rook  from  India  (Judd),  A., 

ii,  414. 
Toxicology,  destruction  of  oi|;anic  matter 

in  (Villixrs),  A.,  ii,  528. 
Traohylolio  and  ito-Traohylolio  aeidi, 

occurrence  of,    in  copal,    and   their 

acetyl     and      benzoyl      deriTatireo 

(Stepban),  a.,  i,  98. 
Training,   influence    of,    on   muscular 

metabolism  (Schntdbr),  A.,  ii,  59. 
Traniferenoe    ratio.      See     Migration 

constant 
Transition  points  of  sodium  potassium 

and  sodium  ammonium  tartrates  (vait 

Leeuwen),  a.,  ii,  897. 
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Tnuupiratioii  in  plants^  effect  of  the 
stmospherio  conditions  on  (Hein- 
RICB),  A.,  ii,  424. 

in  plants,  effect  of  the  concentration 
of  nntritiTe  solutions  on  (Hein- 
RICH),  A.,  ii,  424. 

of  peeled  and  unpeeled  potatoes  (PoL- 
JANEO),  A.,  ii,  185. 
Treei.    Sec  Agricoltaral  Chemistry. 
Tremolite  ftom  Sweden,  alteration  to  ser- 
pentine (SjdoBSN),  A.,  ii,  826. 

alteration  to  talc  (Smtth),  A.,  ii,  106. 

asbestiform  (Mbbbill),  A.,  ii,  412. 
8:8: 5-TriaeetaaiidobeBiMLe,    1-nitro-, 

(NiBTZKi  and  HaqenKagh),  A.,  i,  278. 
Triaoetaaidophenol    and     its     acetate 

(NiBTZKi    and    Blvmenthal))    A., 

i,  218. 
TriaMtin,  properties  of  (Gbitbl),   A., 

i,  647. 
TriaoetoBahydroxylamine,  and  its  hydro- 

ehloride   and   oxime   (Harries   and 

Lehmann),  a.,  i,  212. 
Triaeetoxyiiobutana,  and  the  action  of 

heat  on  it  (Pilott  and  Ruff),  A., 

i,  588. 
Triaoetoxynaphthalene    (Zincke     and 

Noack),  a.,  i,  856. 
Triaeetylamino-jS-naphthaqninol 

(Zincke  and  Noack),  A.,  i,  855. 
Triaeatylamino-oroinol  (Heinbich),  A., 

i,  446. 
TriaoetylbaptigeniB      (Qobteb),     A., 

TriaeetTlbulboeapnine,  and  its  salts  and 

acetyl  derivative  (Zieobnbbin),   A., 

i.175. 
TrUoetyldiglyeorol  (Geitxl),  A.,  i,  457. 
Triaae^lflrallaeetophanoB*  (LOwt),  A., 

i,  474. 
TriaeatylmaeliiriiiaiobeBiana,    prodne- 

tion  of  (PXBKIN),  T.,  188  ;  P.,  1897,  5. 
Triaeatylmethyl-^f-morphina     (Von- 

obbichten),  a.,  i,  260. 
TriaMtylpliloretyleoiimari&      (Pebkin 

and  Mabtin),  T.,  1151  ;   P.,  1897, 

172 
TriMatyltli«b«BlBa  (Fbxund  and 

Miohablb),  a.,  i,  496. 
Trianiliao^-eiimylphMphoiiiiim    hydi^ 

oxide,    and    its    salts'    (MioHAXLia, 

BoTHE  and  Usteb),  A.,  i,  151. 
1:8:  S-TriaailinociinitrobeBiene  (Jack- 
son and  Lamab),  A.,  i,  29. 
o-  and  jhTrUiolabenioie  aeida  and  their 

salts  (Pellizzabi  and  Massa),  A., 

i,206. 
TribeniamidotriethylaaiiiM      (Risten- 

pabt),  a.,  i,  47. 
Tribeniodi-o-amidodibeiiiyUiiiide 

(Bvsoh,  Bibr  and  Lehmann),  A., 

i,54S. 


TribenioyUnthragallol   and  its  nitro- 

derivative  (M.  Bamberqeb  and  Book), 

A.,  i,  677. 
Tribanioylaplmiln,  the  properties   of 

(Pebkin),  T.,  809  ;  P.,  1897, 54. 
Tribanioylbaptigenin     (Qobter),    A., 

i,  627. 
Tribenioyleonvolvnlia  (Hoehnel),  A., 

i,228. 
Tribanioyl-l :  4'-dihydroxylamine- 

anthraqninone  (Schmidt  and  Gattbr- 

-mann),  a.,  i,  196. 
Tribensoylmethyl-^f-morpliine    (Yon- 

oerichten),  a.,  i,  260. 
Tribenioylpurgle  aeid  (Hoehnel),  A., 

i,  228. 
TriearbaUjlie  aeid,  amylic  salt,  rotatory 

power  of  the  (Waldbn),  A.,  ii,  8. 
Tridymita,    artificial    (Doelter),    A., 

ii,  55  ;  (Chrustchoff),  A.,  ii,  506. 
Triethanolamine.      See    Tribydroxytri- 

ethylamine. 
Triethylaeetaldehydeammoiiinm 

chloride,  anrochforide,  platinochloride, 

and  picrate,  and  the  action  of  silver 

oxide      on  it,    and     its     reduction 

(Stoebmeb  and  Pball),  A.,  i,  458. 
Triathylamina,  action  of  allylic  bromide 
on  (Partheil  and  yon  Broich), 
A.,  i,  264. 

action  of  ethylic  oxalaoetate  and  of 

ethylio     dloxalosnccinolactone     on 

(Wisliobnus    and     Beckb),    A., 

i,  898. 

Triethylamine,  ^rtamino-,  and  its  salts 

and  benzoyl  derivative  (Ristenpart), 

A.,  i,  46. 
TriethylbromaUylamaiOBinm     bromide 

and   platinochloride    (Partheil  and 

YON  Broich),  A.,  i,  264. 
TriethyliJibrooiopropylammOBinm 

bromide,  its  platinochloride  and  auro- 

chloride,  and  the  action  of  alcoholic 

S)ta8h   on   it   (Partheil  and  yon 
roioh),  a.,  i,  264. 
Triethylglyooeina.    See  Ethylbetaine. 
a-    and    j8-Triethylidenadiphanylhydr- 

aiiBea  (Caubse),  A.,  i,  408. 
Triethylluteolin.    See  Lnteolin  triethyl 

ether. 
Triathylphoiphina,  active  oxvgen  pro- 
duced   dnring    the    oxidation    of 
JJoBiBSXN),  A.,  ii,  258. 
ide,  electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in 
acetone   solution   (Cabbaba),    A., 
ii.  472. 
TriathYlaiilphiiia  iodide  merenroiodide 
(Hofmann  and  Rabb),  A.,  i,  810. 
metalnminate  (Alyisi),  A.,  i,  829. 
Triethyltrimathliuumnoniiim      bromide 
and  platinochloride   (Pabthbil   and 
YON  Bboioh),  a.,  i,  264. 
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Trtfolium  hyhridum  and   T,  pratense. 

See  Agricultaral  ChemiBtry. 
Tr^olium  pratenae,  L,,  action  of  nodale- 

bacteria  on  (Nobbe  and  Hiltnbb),  A., 

ii,  64. 
Triformal-ethyUmine,      -methyUmine, 

and    -propylamine,   refractive  power 

and     dispersion    of     (Bb&hl),     A., 

ii.  297. 
1:2: 8-Trihydrozybenioplienone 

(Babtolotti),  a.,  i,  622. 
Trihvdroxvifobntane    (iso-hutylglyeerol) 

anhydride  of,   diaoetyl  doriyative  of 

(PiLOTT  and  Ruff),  A.,  i,  588. 
TrihydrozyterAutane,  nitro-rednction  of 

(PiLOTT  and  Ruff),  A.,  i,  468. 
Trihydroxy^^T^ntyUmine    {2'meUiylol' 

2-aminopropandiol'l :  8)  and  its  salts 

and    tri-  and  tetr-acetyl  derivatives 

(PiLOTY  and  Ruff),  A.,  i,  687. 
TrihydroxyflaTone    and    its   triacetate 

(BrDll     add     FfiiSDLANDSR),    A., 

i,  221. 
TrihydroxyflftTones  and  their  salts  and 

acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Fried- 

LANDSR  and  LdwT),  A.,  i,  82. 
1:2:  S-TrihydroxynAphthalene  {naph- 

thapyrogfollol),     triacetvl     derivative 

(ZiNCKE  and  Noack),  A.,  i,  366. 
Trihydroxyphenylcnie  bisulphide,  and 

its  barium,  silver,  acetyl,  and  phthalic 

anhydride   derivatives    (Qbnybessb), 

A.,  i,  240. 
4 : 5 : 6-Trihydroxypieoline  and  its  salts 

(Lapwokth  and  Collie),  T.,  843; 

P.,  1897, 146. 
TrihydroxytrietlLylamiBe  (triethanol- 
amine),    molecular    dispersion    of 
(Knobr),  a.,  i,  466. 

its  picrate  and  tribenzoyl  derivatives, 

and  its  separation  from  aminoethylic 

alcohol  and  dlhydroxydiethylamine 

(Knorr),  a.,  i,  818,  814. 

Triketohexamethirlene-l :  8-diearboxylie 

Mid.     See  e^cIo-Hexantrione-l :  8-di- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Triketohydrindene    (Kaufmann),    A., 

i,  246. 
1:2: 8-Triketoliydronaphthalene,    i-di- 

chloro-   (ZnrcKX   and   Koack),    A., 

i,  866. 
1:2: 4-TriketohydronaphthaIe]ie-2'- 

oarboxylie     aoid,     3:8: 4'-c{iehloro- 

bromo-,   and   8:8: 4'-chloro<iibromo- 

(ZiNOKB  and  Franoke),  A.,  i,  77, 

78. 
Triketopeatamethylenadioarboxylie 

aoid.    See  0ye2o-Pentantrione-l :  8-(2i- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Trimallitic  aoid.  6-bromo-,   dimethylic 

and    trimethylic    salts  (ZiNCKB  and 

Francke),  a.,  i,  78. 


TrimethyUoiine  from  magnesium  nitride 
and  methylic  alcohol  (Szaevast), 
A.,  i,  211. 
from  putrefied  hops  (Behrenr),  A., 

ii,  116. 
action  of  a-  and  j8-dichlorhydrin,  of 
/9-dibromhydrin,     of    allylic     tri- 
bromide,  and  of  epichlorhydrin  on 
(Hartmakn),  a.,  1,  816. 
action  of  ethylic  oxalacetate  on  (Wis- 

LiOENUS  and  Beokh),  A.  i,  898. 
hydriodide  (DslApinb),  A.,  i,  686. 
separation  of  ammonia  from  (Fleck), 
A.,  ii,  168. 
2:8:4-Tri]n«thylbeiiioio  moid  (Luoab), 

A.,  1,  181. 
TrimethylbromaUyUmiiioiiiiim  chloride 

(Hartmank),  a.,  i,  316. 
Trimethylearbinol.      See     ^^W-Butyllc 

alcohol. 
1:4: 5-Trim»thsrleatochol,  6-chloro-, 
and  its  acetyl  derivative  (Zieokb  and 
HoDEs),  A.,  i,  612. 
TrimethylehlorhydroxypropyUmmo- 
nium   chloride  and  its  aurochloride 
and    platinochloride     (Hartmanm), 
A.,  i,  816. 
1 : 8 : 4-Trimothy looumarono  and  its  pi- 
crate  (Stobrmbr  and  Sohrobdbe),  A. , 
1,628. 
TrlmethyldihydroxniropyUiniiioiiiiim 
chloride,  and  its  dibenxoyl  and  diaoetyl 
derivatives,  and  the  action  of  hydrioddc 
acid  and  of  nitric  acid  on  it  (Hart- 
mank), A.,  i,  816,  816. 
Trimothyltiiie  chloriodide  and  nitroxy- 

chloride  (Hbkrt),  A.,  i,  1. 
TrimothylethylaiM.    See  Pentenes. 
Trimethylffallio  aoid,  from  oxidation  of 
methylsmapic  acid  (Gadamer),   A., 
i,  861. 
oo^-TrimethylglutMonio  Mid  {hexylene- 
dicarhoocylic    acid),    and    its    silver, 
copper,  and  ethylic  salts  (Pebkin  and 
Thorpe),  T.,  1182 ;  P.,  18©7,  72. 
iso-Trimethyljgrliitammio   aoid,  and   its 
sUver,  barium,  calcium,  and  oopper 
salts,    anhydride,    anilie    acid,    anil 
(Perkik  and  Thoefb),  T.,  1184. 
ao^-Trimethylglntario   aoid  (hexanedi- 
carhoaeylie  add),  silver,  lead,  mercury 
salts,  anilie  acid,  anhydride  (Pbbxim 
and  Thoefb),  T.,  1187;  P.,  1827, 
72. 
/9-bromo-,  ethylic  salt  (Pbrun  and 

Thorpe),  T.,  1181. 
a-    and    /3-dibromo-    (Pbrkik    and 

Thorpe),  T.,  1184. 
j8-chloro-,  ethylic  salt  (Perkin  and 

Thorpe),  T.,  1180  ;  P.,  18W,  78. 

/9-cyano-,    ethylic  salt  (Pbekim  and 

Thobpb),  T.,  1189 ;  P.,  1897,  78. 
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8:4: 4-Trimetli7Uieptatt-8-oldioio  aeid, 

from  oxidation  of  jS-campholenio  acid 

(Tibmann),  a.,  i,  200. 
1:8: 8-Txi]iietkvk^2a]iazadie]ie, 

S-chloro-     (KNOKYENAasL     and 

Fischkb),  a.,  i,  611. 
1:8: 8-Trimet]iykye2ohezane 

(Knokybnaobl   and   Fibohbb),   A., 

1,612. 
TriiiMtliykyc^ohezanol     (dihffdroiao' 

phlarol),  cis-  and  trans-modifications 

of,  and  their  acetyl  derivative  and  the 

corresponding  iodide  (Knoeybnaobl 

and  FiscHBR),  A.,  i,  611. 
TrimethylcyeZohexanone,  and  its  oxime 

and    semicarbazone     (Enoevbnagbl 

and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  612. 
1:8: 8-TrimetlL7lc^2ohaz«ne 

(Knobvenaqel  and  Fisoheb),  A., 
i,  612. 

6-amino-  (iaopMorylamine)    and    its 
hydrochloride  and  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive (Knobvbnagbl  and  Fisohbr), 
A.,  i,  611. 
1:8: 8-Trimothylc^e^hexenone     (iso- 

phortme)    and    its    oxime,     phenyl- 

hydrazone,  semicarbazone  and  benzoyl 

derivative        (Knoxvbnagbl       and 

Fischbb),  a.,  i,  611. 
Trlmethylhydroxylamine    hydriodide 

(DE  Brutn),  a.,  i,  9. 
l':8':8'-Trimethylindolini   and  salts 

(CiAMioiAN  and PiooiNiNi),  A.,  i,  102. 
TrinwtlLyllnteolixL      See    Luteolin 

trimethyl  ether. 
fym-Trimethylmandelie    aoid    (Mxter 

and  MoLz),  A.,  i,  474. 
a-  and  $-2 : 8  :  S-Trimethylpiperaiines, 

their  salts  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives 

(Stobhr  and  Brandbs),  A.,  i,  299. 
2:2: 6-Txim«thylpiperidine,    4-amino-, 

a-    and    /9-modifications    of,    a-thio- 

carbamate   of,    iso-thiocarbamide  of, 

salts,     and     an     acetyl    derivative 

(Harries),  A.,  i,  296. 
1:7:  d-Trimethylpnrine,  6  : 8-dioxy- 

(FisoHER),  A. ,  1,  642. 
8:7: 9-Trimethylpiirine,  2 : 8-dioxy- 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  643. 
8:4:  S-Trimethvlpyridins        (coUidine) 

and  its  salts  (Ahrens),  A.,  i,  203. 
2 : 4 :  G-Trimetliylpyridint  and  its  salts 

(Collie),  T.,  308  ;  P.,  1897,  48. 
2 : 8 :  S-Trimtthylpyrrolidine,    and   the 

action  of  methyhc  iodide  on  it  (Euler), 

A.,  i,  585. 
1' :  2^ :  8'-Trimethyl^qainolone 

(Fraenkbl),  a.,  i,  487. 
1:4: 6-Trimethyl-o-qiiinons,     6-chloro- 

(ZiNCKE  and  Hodes),  A.,  i,  512. 
Trimethylresoroinol  and  its  dimethylic 

ether  (Hcmstmann),  A.,  i,  476. 


Trimethylsnoeinie  aoid  (pentarudiearh- 
ooeylie  aeui),  from  camphor  deriva- 
tives (Tiemaitn),  a.,  i,  168. 

p-bromanilide  (Balbiano),  A.,  i,  258. 

electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in  acetone 
solution  (Carrara),  A.,  ii,  472. 

mercnroiodide  (Hofmann  and  Rabe), 
A.,  i,  810. 
1' :  2^  -  4'-Tiimethyltetrahydroqiiinoline, 

and  its  salts  (Ciamician  and    Pic- 

ciNiNi),  A.,  i,  101. 
1' :  4 : 4'-Tiimethyltetrahydroqiiinoline, 

and  its  platinochloride  (Ci amiclak  and 

PicoiNiNi),  A.,  i,  102. 
aaj8-Tiimethyltrioarballylie  aoid(  A«scan«- 

dicarhoxylic acid),  synthesis  of;  iden- 
tity    of,      with    camphoronic     acid 

(W.  H.  Pbrkin,  jonr.,  and  Thorfb), 

P.,  1897,  78. 
Trlmethyltrimethinammonivm       hydr- 
oxide, action  of  heat  on,  and  its  picrate 

and  platinochloride  (Partheil  and 

TON  Broioh),  a.,  i,  263. 
Trlmethvltrimethylenetriamine,    action 

of  hydrogen  suphide  and  of  carbon 

bisulphide  on  (DelApine),  A.,  i,  456. 
1:8: 7-Trimethyliiramil,  and  the  action 

of  potassium  cyanate  and  of  hydrochloric 

acid  on  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  269. 
1:8: 7-Trimethyl-4f-iirie  aeid  (Fischer), 

A.,  ii,  269. 
Triozymethylene,  heat  of  formation  of, 

and  the  action  of  water  on  (Del^pinb), 

A.,  i,  505. 
Trioxysparteine  (Ahrens),  A.,  i,  232. 
Triphenodiozailne,  cyano-  and  dinittO' 

(AuwERS  and  R5hrio),  A.,  i,  342. 
Triphenodioxaiinedicarboxylic       aeid, 

methylic  and  ethylic  salts  (Auwers 

and  Bohbio),  A.,  i,  342. 
Triphenylaerylio  aeid,  methylic  salt  of 
(Dahl),  a.,  i,  170. 

an  isomeride  of  (Meyer  and  Weil), 
A.,  i,  481. 
Triphenylalbnmin,    properties   of 

(Shimada),  a.,  i,  386. 
TriphenyUrtbromatiiane,  ^ribromo- 

(BiLTZ),  A.,i,  585. 
Triphenylcarbinol,  ii-benzoyl  derivative 

of  f  Bourcet),  A.,  i,  567. 
a^7-Triphsnylcrotonitrile        (Riedel), 

A.,  i,  220. 
Trlphenylethane  (Biltz),  A.,  i,  535. 
Triphenylsthanone.    See  Diphenylaceto- 

phenone. 
Tnphenylglyoxaline    (lophine)  (Seal), 

A.,  i,  67. 
Triphsnyllactio  acid  (Dahl),  A.,  i,  170. 
Triphenylmethane,  action  of  nitric  acid 
(Smith),  A.,  i,  573. 

compound  of,  with    benzene  (KuBi- 
loff),  a.,  i,  578. 
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Triphenjlmethane,  bromo-,  action  of,  on 

ethylic  sodioacetoacetate  and  ethylic 

sodiomalonate      (Hrndebson       and 

Pabkbr),  T.,  676  ;  P.,  1897, 119. 
Triplienylmethaneaiobeiueiie       (Gom- 

BERO),  A.,  i,  624. 
Triphenylmetliana  eolonr  baaei ,  consti- 
tution of  (Wbil),  A.,  i,  167. 
Triphenylmethana  eolonn,  oxidation  of 

lenco-compounda    of    (Gbebn),    P., 

1886,  226. 
TripbenylmeihaaehydrMobenBaiie 

(GoMBEBo),  A.,  i,  623. 
Tripbenylpropane  (Dahl),  A.,  i,  170. 
1:8: 4-Triplieii7lpyrMole    ( Japp    and 

TixNOLE),  T.,  1148 ;  P.,  1897,  171. 
2:8: 6-Triphenyl^yTroline,fonnation  of, 

from  dilMQzovlcinnamenimide,  and  its 

oxidation   (Japp   and   Tingle),    T., 

1146  ;  P.,  1897,  171. 
TripbenylroMUiiliiie,  partition  between 

benzene   and    acetic    acid  of   (Tam- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  365. 
1 : 8 :  ft-Triphenyltriaiole,  and  its  salts 

and  deriyatiTes  (Engblharot),   A., 

i,  127. 
TriphenylTinylio  aleobol  and  its  acetyl 

derivatiye  (Biltz),  A.,  i,  535. 
Triphtlialyltriimidotrietiiylaiidne    and 

its  salts  (Ribtempart),  A.,  i,  46. 
TripropylaoetaldehTdeammoniiim 

chloride,    aurochloride,    and  platino- 

chloride  (Stoermer  and  Prall),  A., 

i,  458. 
Tripropylglyooeine.    See  Propylbetaine. 
Tritbienylmaihaae  (Nahke),  A.,  i,  604. 
Tri-o-tolylpropenyltrisnlpbone    (Trob- 

OER  ana  Tetzner),  A.,  i,  224. 
Tric^cJotrimethylMLebenBsne        (Wal- 

lagh),  a.,  i,  425. 
Troilite,  from  the    Bendeg6  meteiorite 

(Derby),  A.,  ii,  417. 
Tropanina,the  constitution  of  (Garelli), 

A.,  i,  173. 
Tropinio    aoid,    non-identity   of,    with 

a-methylpyrolidiho    (Ciamician    and 

SiLBER),  A.,  i,  173. 
Tubera     Jalapas,      the     glncoside    of 

(Hoehnel),  a.,  i,  228. 
Tubes,  sealed  y  apiNiratus  for  heating  and 

shaking  (Fischer),  A.,  ii,  401. 
Tungsten,  production  of,  in  the  electric 
furnace  (Drfacqz),  A.,  ii,  214. 

state  of  combination  of,  in  iron  and 
steel  (Carnot  and  Goutal),   A., 
ii,  555. 
Tungsten  hexabromide  (Scuaffbr  and 
Smith),  A.,  ii,  408. 

Tungstie    aeid,     so-called    colloidal 
(Saban8efp),  a.,  ii,  456. 
potassium  antimony  compounds  of 
(Hallopeau),  a.,  ii,  178. 


Tungitie  aeid,   separation  of    man* 
ganese  from  (Taooart  and  Smith), 
A.,  ii,  433. 
Ziroonotungftie   aeid»   salts    of 
(Hallopeau),  A.,  ii,  498. 
tungiten,  deteetioa,  estimAtion,    and 
•eparatio]!  of— 
detection  of  (Detagqz),  A.,  ii,  78. 
estimation     of,     in     ferrotungstates 

(Wdowiszbwski),  a.,  ii,  351. 
estimation    of,    in     iron    and    steel 
(Carnot  and  Goutal),  A.,  ii,  521. 
separation  of  titanium  from(DEFACQz), 

A.,ii,163. 
separation  of  vanadium  firom  (Brown- 
ing and  Goodman),  A.,  ii,  234. 
Tun&T,  composition  and  nutritive  yalue 

of  (Martelli),  a.,  ii,  335. 
Turbine  for  laboratory  use  (Jaubert), 

A.,  ii,  93  ;  (Tryller),  A.,  ii,  446. 
Turpentine,  surface  tensions  of  mixtures 
of  toluene  with  (Linebarger),  A., 
ii,  247. 
detection  of  rosin  oil  in  (Aignan),  A., 
u,  523. 
Turquoise  from  New  Mexico  (Carnot), 

A.,  ii,  825. 
Tuisah,  detection  of,    in    silk    fabrics 

(Filbingbr),  a.,  ii,  296. 
TyrosinafOt    presence    of    in    RtustUa 
nigrans  (Bertrand),  A.,  ii,  338. 
co-existence  of,  with  laccase  in  fungi 

(Bertrand),  a.,  ii,  117. 
action  of,  in  the  oxidation  of  beetroot 
sap  (Bertrand),  A.,  ii,  338. 
Tyrosine,    oxidation    of,    by    ferments 
(Bertrand),  A.,  ii,  338. 


UleXt  occurrence  of  cytisine  in  various 

ries  of  (Pluoge  and  Rauwerda), 
,  ii,  186. 
Vndecane  {hendeoane)  from  Pennsylva- 
nian  petroleum,  and  its  chloro-  and 
cfichloro-derivatives    (Mabebt),    A., 
i,  450. 
Ungariea  gambier,  the  composition  of 

catechu  from  (Perkin),  T.,  1135. 
Vpas  tree.  See  Antiaris  toxiearia, 
Vraeilearboxylie     aeid,     ethylic    salt 

(MOllbr),  A.,i,  549. 
Vramidophenozyaeetie     aeid    and    its 

ethylic  salt  (Howard),  A.,  i,  284. 
Uramidophenyloxamie  aeid  (Schiff  and 

Ostrogovich),  a.,  144. 
Uranium,    recovery   of,    from    residues 
(Gawalowski),  a.,  ii,  214. 
Uranie  aeid,  andammonio-uranic  acid, 
hydroxylamine  salts  of  (Hofmann), 
A.,  ii,  557. 
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Vraniiuii,  silicotangstates  (Wtruboff), 

A.,  ii,  178. 
Ureeolaria    crstacea,     constitaents     of 

(ZoPF),  A.,  i,  486. 
Urea,  formation  of,  by  ozidation  (Ho7- 
hbibteb),  a.,  ii,  886. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Risolbb),  A., 

ii,  890. 
See  al80  Agricnltnral  Chemistry  and 
Carbamide. 
Vreines  from  qninones  (Gbimaldi),  A., 

i,  676. 
TFrethane,  preparation  of,  and  action  of 
phosphomspentachlorideon  (Folin), 
A.,  1,  471. 
nitro-,  refractive  power  and  dispersion 
in    solution    of   (Bbuhl),    A., 
ii,297. 
electrolytic  dissociation  of  (Baub), 
A.,  ii,  646. 
o-VrethanecycIohezaneearbozylie  aeid 
(o-urethanehexahydrobenzoie  acid),  and 
its  ethylic  salt  (Einhobn,  Bull  and 
Gebnbhbim),  a.,  i,  846. 
Vrio  aoid,  constitution  of  (Fisoheb),  A., 
i,  268. 
action    of   sodium  amalgam  and    of 
chloroform     on     (Sundvik),     A., 
i,  698. 
fermentation  of  (F.  and  L.  SssTii^i), 

A.,  i,  22. 
sources  of,  in  the  body  (Smith  Jebohe), 

A.,  ii,  676. 
causes  of  variations  in  amount  excreted 

(Camebbb),  a.,  ii,  676. 
causes    of    deposition    of,    in    urine 

(Rittbr),  a.,  ii,  676. 
estimation  of,  in  guano  (Stutzeb  and 
Kablowa),  a.,  ii,  608. 
4'-TFrio   aeid,  conversion  of,  into  urio 
acid  (Fischeb),  A.,  i,  268. 
imino-,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
(Fisoheb),  A.,  i,  269. 
Urine,  cause  of  the  presence  of  acetone 
in  (Hibschfeld),  A.,  ii,  422 ;  (Geel- 
mutdsm),  a.,  ii,  671. 
causes  of  variations  in  urea,  uric  acid, 
and  alloxuric  bases  of  (Camebsb), 
A.,  ii,  676. 
course  of  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the 

(Robbmaitn),  a.,  ii,  182. 
effects  of  diet  on  the  amount  of  hip- 

5 uric  acid  in  (Pfeiffeb  and  Ebeb), 
L.,  ii,  612. 
effect  of  digestion  on  the  nitrogen  of 

(Riazantsbff),  a.,  ii,  422. 
effects  of  disease  on  inorganic  salts  of 

(von  Moeaozbwski),  a.,  ii,  671. 
effects  of  drugs  on  ethereal  sulphates 

of  (Mossb),  a.,  ii,  879. 
effects  of  a  meal  on  the  nitrogen  of 

(Yebaguth),  a.,  ii,  220. 


Urine,  effect  of  muscular  work  on  excre- 
tion by  the  (Dunlop,  Paton,  Stook- 

HANN      and      Maoadah),*     A., 

ii,  670. 
effects  of  reducing  agents  on  the  yellow 

pif^ment  of  (Gabbod),  A.,  ii,  220. 
elimmation  of   oxalic   acid   and   its 

derivatives   in   the   (Ebstein  and 

Nigolaisb),  a.,  ii,  422. 
forms  in  whidi  nitrogen  is  present  in 

the  (B5DTKBB),  A.,  ii,  882. 
nature  of  the  crystalline  proteid  found 

in  (Huppert),  A.,  ii,  221. 
presence  of  albumose  and  histon  in, 

during    leucsemia    (BubiAn),    A., 

ii,  112. 
presence  of  alcapton  in  (Denio^), 

A.,  ii,  887. 
presence  of  fibrin   in  (Gbeig),  A., 

ii,  221. 
presence  of  nucleo-histon  in,  during 

leucsemia  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  183. 
precipitation  of  phen^lsemicarbazide 

in,  by  phenylhydrazine  (Jaff£),  A., 

ii,  676. 
separation  of  homogentisic  and  uro- 

leucic  acids  from,  in  alcaptonuria 

(Huppebt),  a.,  ii,  676. 
sources   of   kynurenic   acid  in   dogs 

(Capaldi  ;  Solomin),  A.,  ii,  676. 
diabetic,  nature  of  sugar  present  in 

(Landolph),  a.,  ii,61. 
purulent,  nature  and  source  of  the  so- 
called  mucin  and  pyin  of  (LeidiiA), 

A.,  ii,  62. 
Urine,  analytical  methods  relating  to  :— 
detection  of  albumin  and  peptones  in 

(Jawobowbkt),  a.,  ii,  296. 
detection    of  santonin  in  (Daolin), 

A.,ii,  682. 
estimation  of  acetone  in  (Abgenbon), 

A.,  i,  467. 
estimation  of  albumin  in  (Geobges  ; 

&IEGLBB),  A.,  ii,  84. 
estimation  of  alcapton  in  (Denig^), 

A.,  ii,  887. 
estimation  of  iron  in  (Jolles),  A., 

ii,  286. 
estimation    of    kynurenic     acid    in 

(Capaldi),  A.,  li,  608. 
estimation  of  sugar  in  (Jolles),  A., 

ii,  286  ;  (Jassot),  A.,  ii,  866. 
estimation  of  urea  in  (Riegleb),  A., 

ii,  890. 
urometer    for    small     quantities    of 

(Jolles),  A.,  i,  866. 
estimation  of  xanthine  bases  in  (Http- 

febt),  a.,    ii,    298;  (Abnstein), 

A.,  ii,  611. 
Urobilhi,  formation  of,  from  the  yellow 
pigment    of    urine    (Gabbod),     A., 
li,  220. 
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Usnea  barbata,  and  U,  Umgiantiui,  usnic 

acid  from  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  256. 
TFsnio  add,  occurrence  of,  in  Leeanora 
ejfuaa  (Zopf)  ;  A.,  i,  486. 

from  Tarions  lichen8(HESSB),  A. ,  i,  256. 

properties  of  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  868. 
/B-Viiuo  acid,  real  nature  of  (Uebse), 

A.,  i,  256. 
iK>-VTitie  aeid,  from  action  of  sodium 

hydroxide      on     gutta-percha    resin 

(Tassinabi),  a.,  i,  94. 


Yalenoj    and    afiSnity,    calculation    of 
thermochemical  data  from  a  theory 
of  (Spebber),  a.,  ii,  807. 
a  theory  of,   calculation  of    the  ex- 
pansion   coefficients    of  gases   hy 
means  of  (Spebbeb),  A.,  ii,  442. 
deducible     from     crystallograjphic 
characters  (Wtbuboff),  A.,  ii,  178. 
Yaleraldehjde,    formation   of    (Cohen 

and  Calybbt),  T.,  1051. 
iso- Valeraldehyde,  action  of  potassium 
carbonate  on  (Retchler),  A.,  i,  549. 
action    of    potassium    hydroxide   on 
(Kohn),  a.,  i,  396. 
iso-Yaleraldol,   and  the  action  of  heat 
and  of  hydroxylamine  on  it,  and  its 
oxidation ;   also   its   oxime  (Koun), 
A.,  i,  896. 
4-yaIeramido-a-iLaphthol     (Witt    and 

Dedichen),  a.,  i,  195. 
Valerian  oil,  action  of  stannous  chloride 

on  (Hibschsohn),  A.,  ii,  236. 
Valerie  aoid,  from  oxidation  of  stearic 
acid  (Mabie),  A.,  i,  266. 
amylic,  propylic,  isopropylic,  butylic, 
isobutylic,   and    ««e-butylic     salts, 
molecular  refractions  and  rotatory 
powers  of    (Guye    and    Guebch- 
oobine),  a.,  ii,  288. 
m- Valeric  acid,  amylic  salt,  molecular 
refraction    and    rotatory   power  of 
(Guye   and   Guebohgobine),   A., 
ii,  288. 
tro-butylally Icarbinyl  ic,  ethylally  1- 
carbinylic,    and  isopropylallylcarb- 
inylic  salts  (Foubnibb),  A.,  i,  458. 
ifo- Valeric   aoid,    a-bromo-,    action    of 
ethylic  sodioacetoacetate  on  (Spbank- 
ling),  T.,  1164;  P.,  1897,178. 
a/B-dtbromo-,  ethylic  salt  (Pbenticb), 
A.,  i,  12. 
Valerie    aeid     {metkylcthylacelic    acid, 
a-methylbuf.yr%c     add,     hydroiiglie 
acid)  from  hydrolysis  of  conyolvulin 
(Hoebnel)  a.,  i,  228. 
from     essential     oil      of      angelica 
(Giobdani),  a.,  i,  80. 


Valeric-    acid     {trimdkyhuetic     aeid), 

ethylic  salt,  action  of  ethylic  acetate 

and  sodium  ethoxide  on  (Bobbeken), 

A.,  i,  15. 

uo-Valerylethane.     See  Ethyl  uohntyl 

ketone. 
o-Valeryl-A^-tetrahydrobensoie       acid. 

See  Sedanonic  Acid. 
Valleite  from  New  York  (Cesabo),  A., 

ii,  147. 
Valonia,   composition  and  dyeing  pro- 
perties of  (Pebkin),  T.,  1137;  P., 
1897, 170. 
Vanadium— 
Vanadio     acid,     reduction     of,    by 
hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids 
(Bbownino),  a.,  ii,  78. 
detection       of      (Ellbam),       A., 

ii,  522. 
estimation     of     (Bbownino     and 

Goodman),  A.,  ii,  234. 
estimation  of,  with  iodine  (Brown- 
ing), A.,  ii,  78. 
potassium,     thallium,    and     sodium 
alums  (Piccini),  A.,  ii,  215. 
Vanadium,  estimation  and   separation 
of— 
estimation  of  volumetrically  (Fbied- 

heim),  a.,  ii,  127. 
separation  of  arsenic  from  (Field  and 

Smith),  A.,  ii,  488. 
separation  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten 
from  (Bbowning  and  Goodman), 
A.,  ii,  284. 
Vanillic   acid  from  the   hydrolysis   of 
rhamnazin  (Pebkin  andMABTiN),  T., 
820  ;  P.,  1897.  139. 
Vanillin  from  action  of  ferment  of  mush- 
rooms on  eugenol  (Boubquelot),  A., 
ii,  66. 
from    the    hydrolysis    of    rhamnazin 
(Pebkin  and  Mabtin),  T.,  820 ;  P., 
1697,  189. 
preparation     of     (Gassmann),     A., 

i,  848. 
detection  of,  in  resins  (Dietebich), 
A.,  ii,  610. 
Vapour  pressures  of  glycerol  and  oxalic 
acid,  influence  of  electrical  oscilla- 
tions on  the  (de  Hemptinnr),  A., 
ii,  804. 
of  solutions   of  naphthalene  and  of 
azobenzene   in   ether   (NoYSs  and 
Abbot),  A.,  ii,  895. 
of  normal  pcntane  (Young),  T.,  448 ; 

P.,  1897,  58. 
of  sodium  ammonium  tartrate  (van 

Leeuwen),  a.,  897. 
of  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  (Mulleb- 
Ebzbaoh),  a.  ,  ii,  208. 
Variscite  from    Utah    (Davison),  A., 
ii,  50. 
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Yegetablei,  detection  of  copper  in  (Paul 

and  Oownley),  A.,  ii,  285. 
Vegetation  in  respired  air  (Makoim),  A., 

11,  115. 
Veloeity  of  irroTersible  processes  (Nataw- 
son),  a.,  ii,  90. 
of  the  mntnal  transformations  of  the 
different  modifications  of  sulphnr 
(DuHBH),  A.,  ii,  440. 
Teloeity  of  ehangfe  of  pyro-  to  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid   (BsRTHBLOT  and 
Andr*),  a.,  ii,  141. 
in  homogeneous  systems  (Pjctroyioh), 
A.,  ii,  489. 
Yelocit^r  of  oombination  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  influence  of  the  walls  of  the 
containing  vessel  on  the  (Gautibb  and 
BbrthbiiOt),  a.,  ii,  487. 
Yeloeity    of    deeomposition   of    silver 
oxalate     and     nitrogen     sulphide 
(Hoitsema),  a.,  ii,  17. 
of  sulphnr  ozychlorides  and  of  chloride, 
bromide,  oxychloride,  and  sulpho- 
chloride   of   phosphorus    by  water 
(Cabraba   and    Zoppblabi),    A., 
ii,  15. 
Veloeitjr  of  etheriilcation  in  alcoholic 

solution  (Donnan),  A.,  ii,  15. 
Telodtj  of  formation  of  alkali  ethylic 
aiS-dithiocarbonates     (MoBo),     A., 
u,  16. 
of  carbamide  from  ammonium  cyanate 
dissolved      in      aqueous      alcohol 
(Walkbb  and  Kay),  T.,  489;  P., 
1W7,  75. 
of  carbamide  in  presence  of  glvcerol, 
cane-sugar,  glycol,  methylic  alcohol, 
and  acetone  (Walkbb  and  Kay), 
T.,  506  ;  P.,  1897,  76. 
Yeloeity    of    hydrolysis    of    carbonyl 
sulphide  (BncuBocK),  A.,  ii,  898. 
of  sugar  by  water,  in  metallic  vessels 

BAfMAN  and  ^ulc).  A.,  ii,  186. 
of  triglycerides  by  acids  (Gbitbl),  A., 
ii,  547. 
Yeloeity  of  inversion  of  cane-sugar  by 
dilute      acids      (Palhabb),      A., 
ii,  867. 
of  cane-sugar  by  acids,  influence  of 

volume  on  (Cohkn),  A.,  ii,  484. 
of  cane-sugar   by  salts  (Long),  A., 

ii,  547. 
of  cane-sugar,  influence  of  pressure  on 
(Stbbn),  a.,  ii,  92. 
Yeloeity  of  roaetion  in  liquids,  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  (Booojawlbnsky 
and  Tamhavn),  A.,  ii,  898. 
of   alcohol   and  acetic  acid,   and  of 
ethylic  acetate  and  water  (Knob- 
lauoh),  a.,  ii,  811. 
of  chloracetic  acids  and  ethylic  alcohol 
(Wabdeb),  a.,  ii,  186. 


Yeloeity  of  roaetion   of  chromic   and 
phoephorous    adds    (Tiabd),    A., 
&,  204. 
of  ferric  chloride  and  stannous  chloride 

(Noybs),  A.,ii,  17. 
of  ferrous  chloride,  potassium  chlorate, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (Noybs  and 
Wabon),  a.,  ii,  811. 
of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved 
in  organic  solvents  (Zecchini),  A., 
ii,  491. 
Yeloeity  of  iolidifleation  (Tammann), 

A.,  ii,  445. 
Yeloeity  of  solution  of  zinc  in  acids  in 
presence  of  salts  (Ball),  T.,  642;  P., 
1886,  285. 
Yentosarie  aoid  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  864. 
Yapoor  density  of  arsenic  sulphides  and 
selenides    (Szabyasy    and     Mes- 
8IN0BB),  A.,  ii,  404. 
of  arsenious  anhydride,  selenium,  and 

tellurium  (Biltz),  A.,  ii,  245. 
of  selenium  and  arsenic  monoselenide 
(Szabyaby),  a.,  ii,  405. 
Yeratrio     aoid    {dimdhylprotocateckuic 
acid),  formation  of,  from  hvdrolysii 
of  aconitine  (Dunbtan  and  Cabr), 
T.,  856;  P.,  1885,154. 
5-nmino-  and  6-amino- ;  methylic  salt 
of  the  latter  (Zincke  and  Fbancke), 
A.,  i,  59. 
2-bromo-,  5-bromo-,  and  6-bromo-,  and 
their  methylic  salts  (Zincke  and 
Fbanckb),  a.,  i,  58. 
5-nitro-,  and  its  methylic  salt  (Zincke 
and  Fbanckb),  A.,  i,  59. 
Yeratrine,  detection  of   (Hilgeb   and 

Janben),  a.,  ii,  486. 
Yeratrole,  employment  of,  as  a  solvent 
in  cryoscopic  researches  (Patebn6), 
A.,  ii,  12. 
benzoyl  derivative  of  (Babtolotti), 
A.,  i,  566. 
Yeratrole,    amino-,    acetyl    derivative 
(Jacobbek,     Jabnicke     and     F. 
Meyeb),  a.,  i,  148. 
bromo-,   bromonitro-    and    hxomodi- 
nitro-  (Oabpabi),  A.,  i,  SO. 
Yeratrolesulphonio  acid,  and  its  salts, 
chloride,  amide,  and  anilide  (Gabpabi), 
A.,  i,  80. 
Yeratryl-iH^onine,    properties  of,  and 
its  salts  (DuNBTAN  and  Cabb),  T.,  856 ; 
P.,  1895,  154. 
YesuTian.    See  Idocrase. 
Vida  frilloaa,  action  of  nodule-bacteria  on 

(Nobbb  and  Hiltneb),  A.,  ii,  64. 
Yioin,  probable  occurrence  of,  in  beet* 

juice  (yon  Lippmann),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Yinaeonio   aeid,    (cyclopropan^-1 :  l-di- 
earbooeylic  ood),  constitution  of  (Mab- 
bubo),  a.,  i,  140. 
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Vinegar,     manufacture    of    (Pasteub 

Lbct.),  T.,  721. 
Yinjleateohol.       See  3  : 4-Dihydrozy- 

styiene. 
yinjldiaeetonalkflmme.    See  Hydrozy- 

trimeth^lpiperidine. 
Tinjlic  tnbromide,  behayionr  of,  towards 
sodium  ethozide  (Gray),  T.,  iI024  ; 
P.,  1W7,  140. 
Timst  attenuation  of  (Pasteur  IiECT.), 

T.,  789. 
Yiaoera,   estimation    of   chloroform   in 

(Fischer),  A.,  ii,  524. 
Yiiooiitj  of  miztures  of  liquids  (Thorpe 
and  Rodger),  T.,  860 ;  P.,  1897, 40. 
of  aqueous  solutions  of   electrolytes 

(Kanitz),  A.,  ii,  808. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (aqueous)  at  low 
temperatures  (Dorn  and  Tollmer), 
A.,ii,  301. 
of  mercury  vapour,  of  hydrogen,  and 
of  carbonic  anhydride  (Notes  and 
Goodwin),  A.,  ii,  203. 
Yivianite     from     Argentina  (Boden- 
bender),  a.,  ii,  270. 
from  Bohemia  (Katzer),  A.,  ii,  267. 
Yoltaio  eell.    See  Electrochemistr^r. 
Yolume  change  during  solidification  of 
benzene,  phenol,  menthol,  thymol, 
stearic     acid,      and     naphthalene 
(Hetdweillbr),  a.,  ii,  544. 
on  miziug  nicotine  and  water  (Pri- 
bram and  GLt7GK8MANN),A.,  ii,  584. 
on  dissolving  sugar  in  water  (Wohl), 
A.,  ii,  204. 
Yolume  inerease  during  dissolution  of 
ceruin  salts  (Schiff  and  Monsacchi), 
A.,  ii,  90. 
Yolume,  molecular,  and  dynamometa- 
morphism  in  rocks   (Becks),    A., 
ii,  181. 
of  homogeneous  liquids  (Traubb),  A. , 

ii,  478. 
of  liquids  (Tbaube),  A.,  ii,  85. 
of  potassium,   rubidium,  and  csesium 
selenates  (Tutton),   T.,   870 ;    P., 
1897,  116. 
Yolume,  speoiflo,  of  water  between  0"*  and 

40'' G.  (THIE8EN,SCHEEL,and  DiESSEL- 

H0R8T),  A.,  ii,  807. 
Yolumes  of  the  sugar  molecules,  influence 
of  the,  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of 
sugar  by  acids  (Gohen),  A.,  ii,  484. 

of  vapours    at    the     boiling    point 
(Groshans),  a.,  ii,  545. 


Wall  papers,  cause  of  poisoning  by 
action  of  micro-organisms  on  arsenical 
pigments  in  (Emmerlino  ;  Gosio), 
A.,  ii,  381. 


Wardite  from  Utah  (Davison),  A.,  ii,  50. 
Wash-bcttle  for  gases  (Walter),    A., 

ii,  486 ;  (Famulari),  A.,  ii,  548. 
Water  : — 
purification  of,by  diBtillation(HTrLSTT), 

A.,  ii,  94  ;  (Jones  and  Mackat), 

A.,  ii,  312. 
dielectric   constant    of  ice,    at   low 

temperatures  (Dkwar   and  Flem- 
ing), A.,  ii.  475. 
electrolysiB  of  (Sokoloff),  A.,  ii,  200. 
electrolytic  conductivities  and  freezing 

points  of  solutions  of,  in  formic  acid 

(NovJIk),  a.,  ii,  636. 
electrolytic  conductivity  of  solutions 

in  formic,  acetic,  and  trichloracetic 

acids  (Wbetham),  A.,  ii,  645. 
electrolytic  dissociation  of,  in  methylic 

alcohol    solution   (Oarrara),    A., 

ii,  473. 
freezing  points  of  miztures  of  acetic 

add  with  (Dahms),  A.,  ii,  246. 
ionic  condition  of  (NERNBT),A.,ii,  394. 
density  of,    between  0*  and  40**  G. 

(Th IBSEN,    SCHEEL,    and   DlESSEL- 

hobst),  a.,  ii,  807. 
sodium    chloride,   ethylenic  cyanide, 
equilibrium  in  the  system  contain- 
ing (SCHBBINEMAKEBS),  A.,  ii,  488. 

vapour,  action  of  iron  at  300**  to  800* 
on  (Lettebmann),  A.,  ii,  868. 
influence  of,  on  the  formation  of 
ozone  (Shbnstone),  T.,  472  ;  P., 
1897,2. 
elimination  of,  by  the  skin  (Bab- 
batt),  a.,  ii,  219. 
Natttbal  Wateb  : — 
Biver  Water,  of  Bohemia  (Hanamann), 

A.,  ii,  509. 
Sprinsr   or   Mineral   Water,  origin  of 
alkali  carbonates  in  (tiiLOABD),  A., 
ii,  68. 
deposit  of  limonite  from  (Gase),  A., 

u,  110. 
from  Argentina  (Ktle),  A.,  ii,  417.' 
of   Bagnoles  de   TGrne,    argon   and 
helium  in  (Boitohard  andDEBOBBS), 
A.,  u,  148. 
from  Ganada  (Hoffmann),  A.,ii,  104, 

604. 
from  the    Gonstantin-spring,    Styria 

(LuDWio),  A.,  ii,  110. 
from  Enkhuisen,  gas  from  (Bbenkb- 

LEVEEN),  A.,  ii,  272. 
from  Graubiinden  (Nttssbeboeb),  A.» 

ii,  569. 
from  Hungary  (Kaleobinszkt),  A., 

ii,  417. 
from  Kralits,  Moravia  (Faktob),  A., 

ii,  148. 
from  Lawrence,   Kansas  (Gasb),   A., 
ii,  110. 
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Natural  Watbk:— 

Sprinff  or  Mineral  Water,   from    the 

Marien  spring,  Bavaria  (Lipp),  A., 

ii.  181. 
from  Michell  Co.,    Kansas  (Bailvy 

andRiOE),  A.,  ii,  109. 
from  New   South  Wales  (Cukran), 

A.,  ii,  102. 
from  artesian  wells    in  New   South 

Wales  (Mikgate),  A.,  ii,  58. 
from  the  Nubian  Desert  (Aston),  A., 

ii,  609. 
from    Pennsylvania    (Robinson   and 

Mabkrt),  a.,  ii,  510. 
from   Seifersdorf,   Silesia   (LuDWio), 

A.,  ii,  110. 
near  Vienna,  argon  in  (Bahbeboeb), 

A.,  ii,  109. 
from  Tirffinia  (Shoot),  A.,  ii,  829. 
from     Wiesbaden    (Freseniub     and 

Hintz),  a.,  ii,  109  ;  (C.  R.  and  H. 

Fresvniub),  a.,  ii,  569. 
from  Yucatan  (Howe  and  Campbell), 

A.,  ii,  218. 
Potable  Water,   solubility  of  lead   in 

(Antony  and  Benelli),  A.,  ii,  87. 
estimation  of  lead  in  (Anton^^  and 

Benelli),  A.,  ii,  75. 
Sea  Water,  presence  of  oxidising  agents 

(iodates)  and  gold  in  (Sonbtadt), 

P.,  1896,  236. 
estimation   of    dissolved    oxygen   in 

{LtYY     and     Mabboutin),     A., 

ii,  480. 
Water,  analytical  methods  relating  to— 
analysis,     use    of     ammonium    car- 
bonate in  (Robbing),  A.,  ii,  465. 
detection  of  nitrates  in  (Alebbandri 

and  GuABBiNi),  A.,  ii,  72. 
estimation  of  fluorine  in  (Sebtini), 

A.,  ii,  281. 
estimation  of  nitrites  in  (Richard), 

A.,      ii,      168;       (Barbet     and 

Jandrier),  a.,  ii,  234. 
'  estimation  of  oxygen  in  (Krbiokr), 

A.,  ii,  229. 
Water  melon.      See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Wax,    bees,    detection    of    tallow  and 

Japanese  wax  in  (Lugowsky),  A., 

ii,  529. 
Chinese,  composition  of  (Henriques), 

A.,  i,  460. 
Japanese,   detection   of,    in  beeswax 

(Lugowsky),  A.,  ii,  529. 
Weohsler*8  method  for  separating  fatty 
acids,   criticism  of    (Crossley),    T., 
680;  P.,  1897,  21. 
Weight,     molecular,      See     Molecular 

weight. 
Wellnto  from  N.  Carolina  (Pratt  and 
Foote),  a.,  ii,  565. 


Wheat  germs,  constituents  of  (Frank- 
furt), A.,  ii,  67. 
proteose  of  (Osborne),  A.,  i,  888. 
the  alcohol  soluble  proteid  of  (Teller), 

A.,  i,  804. 
method  for  the  analysis  of  (Girard), 

A.,  ii,  882,  426. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Wine,  swee^  composition   of  (Frese- 
niub), A.,  ii,  288. 
red,  action  of  zinc  on  (Levat),  A., 

ii,  279. 
diseases  of  (Pasteur  Leot.),  T.,  728. 
Wine,  analytical  methods  relating  to— 
detection   of  caramel   in  (de   Cruz 

Magalhabb),  a.,  ii,  164. 
detection     of    coal-tar    colours     in 

(d'Agular    and    da   Silva),    A., 

ii,  295. 
estimation  of  aoetaldehydein(RiETER), 

A.,  ii,  606. 
estimation  of  fluorine  in  (Sebtini), 

A.,  ii,  281. 
estimation  of  glycerol  in  (Bordab  and 

DE    Raczkowbki),    a.,    ii,    286; 

(Mancubo-Liha   and   Soarlata), 

A.,  ii,  852. 
estimation  of  iron  in  ash  of  (Born- 

traeger),  a.,  ii,  283. 
estimation  of  mannitol  in  (Manguso- 

LiMA  and  Scarlata),  A.,  ii,  858. 
estimation    of    phosphoric    acid    in 

(Glaber  and  MtHLE),  A.,  ii,  596. 
estimation  of  sucrose  in  (Kulisch), 

A.,  ii,  287. 
estimation  of  impure  staroh-sugar  in 

(GrI^nhut),  a.,  ii,  287. 
estimation  of  tannin  in  (Yigna),  A., 

ii,  856. 
estimation  of  potassium  hydrogen  tar- 
trate in  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  289. 
Wolframito   from   Argentina   (Boden- 

bender),  a.,  ii,  269. 
from  Bolivia  (Frbnzel),  A.,  ii,  266. 
reduction  of,  by  charcoal  in  the  electric 

furnace  (Defacqz),  A.,  ii,  214. 
WoUastonite,  constitution  of  (Claeke), 

A.,  u,  52. 
Wood,  phosphorescence  of  decomposing 

(Kutbcher),  a.,  ii,  881. 
action   of   potassium    hydroxide   on 

(GuArin),  a.,  ii,  588. 
Wood  gum.    See  Xylan. 
Wool  fiit,  iodine  number  of  (Hkrzio), 

A.,  ii,  609. 
products    of   hydrolysis   of    (Darh- 

8TAEDTER    and    LirscHUTz),     A., 

i,  180. 
Wormwood    oil,    action    of    stannous 
chloride  on  (Hirsobbohn),  A.,  ii,  236. 
Worti,  estimation  of  maltose  in  (Braun), 
A.,  li,  524. 
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o-Xylene,  MeiMcszl  .2;  m-asyUne,  Me 


Z-raji.      See    Rontgen   Rays,    under 

PhotochemiBtry. 
Xantharia   eandelaria,  physcion    from 

(HE88B),  A.,  i,  257. 
ZAnthio  aoid,  potassium  salt,  electro- 
lysis of  (Sohall),  A.,  i,  188. 
Xanthine,  occurrence  of,  in  beet-juice 
(von  Lipphann),  A.,  ii,  118. 
salts,  action  of  methvlic  iodide  on 
(Pommerxhne),  a.,  1,  129. 
Xanthine-ba— 1,  estimation  of,  in  urine 
(Huppjkbt),  a.,  ii,  298 ;  (Abnstbin), 
A.,  ii,  611. 
Xaathoearotin,  spectrum  of  (Tschiboh), 

A.,  ii,  225. 
Xaathophanie  acid,  CuH^Osi  and  the 
action  of  caustic  soda  on  the  sodium 
salt  (Glaibkn),  a.,  i,  594. 
Xaathophyll  from  different  sources,  pro- 
perties of  (Molibch),  a.,  ii,  225. 
from  leaves,  purification  of  (Moubgh), 

A.,  ii,  224. 
spectrum  of  (Tschibch),  A.,  ii,  225. 
Xanthoresinotannol,  occurrence   of  in 
XarUhorrhea^  its  properties,   and  its 
acetyl  and  b^izoyl  denvativea  (Hildb- 
bbaud),  a.,  i,  228. 
Xanthoria    eancolor.      See    Candelaria 

con/Dolar, 
Xantliorrhea  realm,  the  constituents  of 

(Hildbbrand),  a.,  i,  227. 
Zenolite,  constitution  of  (Clabkb),  A., 

ii,  61. 
Xylan  {wood-gum)^  hydrolysis  and  com- 
position of  (Johnson),  A.,  i,  5,  6. 
m-Xylene*  mixture   of,  with  sulphur, 
boiling  point  of  (Hatwood),  A., 
i,  408. 
2-nitro-,  2:4: 6-^nnitro-,  and  2-nitro- 
4 : 6-dtamino-  (Miolati  and  Lotti), 
A.,  i,  560. 
p-Xylene,  minimum  freezing  point  of 
mixtures  with  ethylenic  bromide, 
paraldehyde,      phenol,     veratrole, 
acetic  acid,   and   ethylsuccinimide 
(Patbbn6      and     Amfola),     A., 
ii,  477. 
2:5:  S-ctibromamino-     and     2  : 5-di- 
bromo-8 : 6-<2mitro-    (Auwebs   and 
Bauh),  a.,  i,  85. 
Xylenes,      absorption      spectrum      of 

(Paubr),  a.,  ii,  898. 
Xylene-«yn-diaiosulphoBie  acid,  salts  of 
(Hantzscu    and    Schmibdbl),    A., 
i,  185. 
"l:2:4-Zylenol    aceUte,"    ^rtbromo- 
(AUWBB8  and  Zibgleb),  A.,  i,  88. 


iMe^l :  8  ;  jhxylene.  Me  :  Me=l : 4. 
1:8: 4'Xylenol,    ^rtbromo-,     and     its 
bromide,   dibromide,    dichloride, 
iodide,    and    acetyl    derivatives 
(Auwbbs    and     Zibolbb),    A., 
i,  88,  84. 
nitro-derivative  of,  and  a  product 
obtained   on   heating  the  latter 
(AuWBBs),  A,  i,  886. 
/^Xylenol,  2 : 5-(<»bromo-,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Auwbbs  and  Baum),  A., 
i,85. 
Xylenoli,  action  of  ferment  of  mush- 
rooms on  (Boubqublot),  A.,  ii,  66. 
Xylenozyacetals   [1:2:4,1:8:4,  and 
1:4:2]  Stobbhbb  and  Schbobdbb), 
A.,  i,  527. 
Xylenozyaaetaldehydei  [1 : 2 : 4, 1 : 8 : 4, 
and  1:4:2],  hydrates,  oximes,  phenyl- 
hydrazones,    and   aemicarbasones    of 
(Stobbmbb    and    Sghbobdbb),    A., 
i,  527. 
a-m-Xylenozyethylaeetamide.        See 
Acetamido-l:8:4-xylenol  ethyl  ether. 
1:8: 4'Xylenozyethyl-amiBe    and 
-aniline,  and  their  salts  (Schraoeb), 
A.,  i,  28. 
a-m-Xylenozyethylearbamide 

(SOHBADBR),  A.,  i,  28. 

1:8: 4'X7leB0zyethylie  ethar 

(SCHBADBB),  A.,  i,  29. 

1:8: 4-X7leB0zylet]iLyl-phthalamie  add 

and   -phthalimide  (Sghbadeb),    A., 

i,  28. 
Xyletime  aoid  from  action  of  sodium 

hydroxide     on     gutta-percha     resin 

(TA88INARI),  A.,  i,  98. 
Xylio  aoid,  reduction  of,  and  separation 

of,  from  ^xylic  acid  (Bbntley  and 

Pebkin),  T.,    157,   161;    P.,    1886, 

79. 
p-Xylio  aoid,  reduction  of  (Bbntley  and 

Pebkin),  T.,  157  ;  P.,  1896,  79. 
1:8:  S-m-Xylidine  (Miolati  and  Lotti), 

A.,  i,  560. 
1:8: 4-XTlidiiie,   compounds   of,  with 
metallic  salts  (Tombb6k),A.,  i,  560. 

5-nitro-,  fonnation  of  (Rabaut),  A., 
i,588. 
1:8: 5-Xylidine,  nitro-,  preparation  of 

(Miolati  and  Lotti),  A.,  i,  560. 
Xylidines,  examination  of  (Vaubel),  A., 

ii,  889. 
Xylonio .  aoid*    preparation    of,    from 

molasses  (Bbrtrand),  A.,  i,  826. 
Xylophosphonio  aoid  and  its  silver  salt 

[Me,:OOOH:P=l:8:4:6] 

(Mighaelib,  Rothb  and  Usteb),  A., 

i,  151. 
/B-Xylophoiphonie  aoid   and  its  silver 

salt  (MioHABLiB  and  Ubckbb),  A., 

i,  158. 
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o-Xylene,  MeiMe=l:2;  m-xyline^  Me 
l^-ZjloquinoiM,  dOatomo-  (Auwebs  and 

BikUM),  A.,  i,  85. 
ZyloM  from  wood  gam  (Johnson),  A., 
i,6. 
molecular  volame  of  (Pionohon)»  A., 

i,  647. 
▼arions   hydrazones  of   (van  Ekxn- 

sniN  and  dx  Bkuyn)  A.,  i,  41. 
estimation    of,  by  means   of  iodine 
(Bomun),  a.,  11,  466. 
iS-Zyloia  (Tanrst),  A.,  i,  892. 
m-^lylbenienylamidine         (Lottbr- 

mobeb),  a.,  i,  89. 
O'.m-,  and  j»-Zylyl  ohloromethyl  ketonei 

(KuNOKBLL),  A.,  i,  282. 
Zylyl  heptadeeyl  ketones  [1:8:4  and 
1  : 4 : 2]  {aUaroxylones)  and  their 
oximes  (Glaus  and  Hafelin),  A.» 
i,  187. 
1 : 8 :  S-Zylylhydroxylamine,  action  of 
solphnrous     anhydride    on     (Bret- 

SCHNEIDER),  A.,  1,  421. 

a-m-Zylylie  bromethylie  ether  (Schra- 

dbr),  a.,  i,  28. 
1:8: 4'Zylylie  methylie  ethylenic  ether 

(Schrabbr),  A.»  i,  29. 
!>•  Zylyl   methyl   ketone,    oxidation  of 

(Bbntlby  and   Pbrkin),    T.,    180; 

P.,  1896,  79. 
1 :  8*Zylyl-6-siieeinimide,    nitration   of 

(MiOLATi  and  Lom),  A.,  i,  560. 


Y. 

Teast,  mnltiplication  of,  in  a  saccharine 
solution  (Pasteur  Leot.),  T., 
729. 
action  of  high  temperatures  on,  and 
nse  of  yarions  substances  in  resisting 
this  action  (Nakamura),  A., 
ii,  577. 
fatty  adds  occurring  in  (Gerard  and 

Darext),  a.,  ii,  459. 
effect  of  oxygen  on  fermentation  by 
(Pasteur  Lect.),  T.,  728. 
TeMt,  a»  production  of  ethereal  salts  in 
malt  from  the  action  of  (Lindner), 
A.,  ii,  459. 
Teast,  red,  two  new  kinds  of  (Yabe), 

A.,ii,578. 
TMSt-e«lls»    fermentii^   properties   of 
the    extract     of     (Buohnxb),      A., 
ii,  880. 
Teasts,  action  of  yarious,  on  galactose 
(Bau),  a.,  ii,  428. 
See  also  /SiaoeAaromyeef. 
Toviiff  ftistie.    See  Shm$  Cotinui. 
Ttterbivm,  separation  of  fh»m  monazite 
(Dbossbacb),  a.,  ii,  88. 


Me^l  :8  ;  jhxylene,  MeiUe^lii. 
Yttrium  oxide  {yttria),  from  Monazite 
sands  (Soh^tzenberoer  and  Bou- 
douard),  a.,  ii,  144. 
silicotungstate      (Wtruboff),     A., 

ii,  177. 
estimation  of  (Glasbr),  A.,  ii,  191. 


Z. 


Zeolite    from    Montana    (Weed     and 

Pirsson),  a.,  ii,  217. 
Zeolites,    genesis    of    (Lacroix),    A., 

ii,  506. 
constitution  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  51. 
dehydration  of,  and  substitution  of 

water   by   carbon   bisulphide,  &c. 

(RiNNE),  A.,  ii,  564. 
Zeorie  aeidt  occurrence  of,  in  Leeanora 

$ordida  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  486. 
Zaorin,  occurrance  of,  in  yarious  lichens 

(Zopf),  A.,  i,  864,  486. 
Zietrisikite.    See  Pietridkite. 
Zinc,  spHBctrum  of  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  584. 
electrical  resistance  of,  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  in  magnetic  fields  (Dewar 

and  Fleming),  A.,  ii,  474. 
electromotiye  force  requind  for  the 

separation  of  (Nernst),  A.,  ii,  895. 
corrosion  phenomena  during  theelectro- 

lytic  solution  of  (Mtlius  and  Funk), 

A.,  ii,  84. 
diffusion  of,  in  mercury  (Meter),  A., 

ii,482. 
solubility   of  lead   and   bismuth  in 

(Spring  and  Romanoff),  A.,  ii,  86. 
action  of,  on  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 

solyed  in   organic   solyents    (Zeo- 

OHIKI),  A.,  ii,  491. 
influence  of  dissolyed  salts  on  the  rate 

of  solution  of,  in  acids  (Ball),  T., 

642  ;  P.,  1885,  285. 
reduction     of     ferric    sulphate    by 

(Franohot),  a.,  ii,  188. 
action  of,  on  rod  wines  (LEyAT),  A., 

ii,  279. 
Zine  alloys  with  other  metals,  freezing 

points  of  (Hetoock  and  Neville), 

T.,  888;  P.,  1897,60. 
with  gold  and  silver,    liquation    of 

(Matthbt),  a.,  ii,  828. 
Zine     carbonate,    normal    and    basic 

(Kraut),  A.,  ii,  84. 
<rithiocarbonate-ammonia      (HoF- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  821. 
chlorate,    solubility    of,    in     water 

(Mtlius  and  Funk),  A.,  ii,  448. 
hydroxide,     heat    of    formation    of 
(Massol),  a.,  ii,  440. 

precipitation  of  iodine  along  with 
(Rbitib),  P.,  1896^  178. 
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Zine  nitrate,  solubility  of  (Mtlius  and 
Punk),  A.,  ii,  443. 
nitrates,  basic   (Athanasbsoo),    A., 

ii,  451. 
oxide,    estimation    of    (Abton    and 

Newton),  A.,  ii,  887. 
metaplambate  (Hoehnbl),  A.,  ii,  36. 
silicotnngstate  TWybuboff),  A.  ,ii,  177. 
sulphate,  ciyohydric  temperature  of 
(Beuni),  a.,  ii,  477. 
freezing  point  and  coneentration  of 
the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
(ds  Coppbt),  a.,  ii,  805. 
rate  of  inversion  of  sugar  by  (Long), 

A.,  u,  547. 
mixed  crystals  of  hydrated  copper 
sulphate  and  (Stortrnksker), 
A.,  ii,  250. 
ammonium    and    copper   ammonium 
sulphates,  solubility  of  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  (Fook),  A.,  ii,  481. 
doable   sulphates    of    iron,    copper, 
chromium,  and  (Soott),  T.,  566  ; 
P.,  1897,  71. 
potassium  sulphate,  cryohydric  tem^ 
perature  of  (Bruni),  A.,  ii,  477. 
Zino  ethyl,  preparation  of  (Lachiiann), 
A.,  i,  461,  462. 
ferrocyanide,  composition  of  (Miller), 
A.,  ii,  483. 
Zino,  detection,  eetimation,  and  lepara- 
tionof— 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  chromium, 
manganese,  and  iron  (Alvarez  and 
Jean),  A.,  ii,  600. 
nitro60-^-naphUlol  as  a   reagent  for 

(BuBOAss),  A.,  ii,  168. 
estimation  of,  eleotrolytically  (Wag- 
ner), A.,  ii,   520;   (Jordis),   A., 
ii,  600. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Dbmen- 

TiiBFF),  A.,  ii,  519. 
estimation  of,  by  precipitation  of  as 
sulphide  (Meunieb),  A.,  ii,  465. 


Zine,  detection,  citimation,  and  lepara- 

tion  of— 
estimation   of,  in  bronze  and   brass 

(Hollaed),  A.,  ii,  521. 
separation  of  bismuth  from  (Muth- 

MANN  and  Mawbow),  A.,  ii,  78. 
separation  of  iron,  aluminium,  chrom- 
ium, manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt 

from  (CusHMAN),  A.,  ii,  518. 
Zine  blende.    See  Blende. 
Zinekenite,  artificial  (Somherlad),  A., 

u,  500. 
Zircon  from  Alno,  Sweden  (H5oboh),  A. , 

ii,  565. 
constitution  of  (Clabkb),  A.,  ii,  52. 
etch-figures  with  potassium  hydrogen 

fluoride,     and      isomorphism      of 

(Rbtgsrr),  a.,  ii,  18. 
relation  of,  to  rutile  and  caasiterite 

(Tbaubb),  a.,  ii,  47. 
Zirconium  lithium  fluoride  (Welub  and 

Footb),  a.,  ii,  569. 
sodium  fluoride  (Welu  and  Foots), 

A.,  u,  559. 
thallium  fluorides  (Wells  and  Foots), 

A.,  ii,  559. 
iodide  (Dennis  and  Spbnosb),   A., 

ii,  558. 
oxide  {zirconia),  separation  of  thoria 

from      (DSLArONTAINS),       A., 

ii,  877. 
estimation  of  (Qlaser),  A.,  ii,  191. 
Zirconetnngstie  add,  salts  of  (Hallo- 

FSAU),  A.,  ii,  498. 
Zirkelite    from    Brazil    (Prior),     A., 

ii,411. 
Zoisite,  transparency  of,  for  Rontgen  rays 
(Dobltbr)  a.,  ii,  470. 
fusion  products   of  (Dosltbb),    A., 
ii,  829. 
Zymase  (Buchner),  A.,  ii,  154,  880; 
(LoEw),  A.,  ii,  578. 
the  deterioration  of  (Buohner),  A,, 
ii,  380. 
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ERRATA 

Vol.  LXXn.  (Abstb.,  1897). 

Paet  I. 
Page    Liiie 

89       22    /or  "CH,<gg^^^^5>CMe"  nod  *' Ga^<^^^>OyL^r 

100  16*,  U*Jor  '*  isobutyiylphenylhydrazide  " 

read  "  iaobatyrylphenylmethylhydrazide." 

136  bottom    „    "bromide"  rea(2  "bromine." 

140  4        ,»   *'ethylicy'€hlori808UceincUe''Tead**ethyliey-ehlorethyliso^^ 

140  6&7    „    "ethylamide"  read  "ethyUmide." 

174  6        „   "C8H„N-0-C7HiiN"r«Ki"C8Hi4N-0-G,HuN." 

216  20»      „   «'C4H4"  read  "C4H,." 

278        19        „   "NH,-CeH^NO,)<CS>CMej" 


read  "  NH,-C«H,(NO^^„>CMe." 


282        28»      „    "(CH,-CO),"  read  "(CH3-C0),0." 

284        10        „   "NH,'(X)'NH,-C«H4-0-CH,-C00H" 

read  "NH,-C0-NH-C«H4-0'CH,-C00H." 

817        19*      „    "COPr-*COPr."reod'«COEfCOEt" 

395  4        ,,    "Allythiocarbimide"  read  "Allylthiocarbimide." 

476        18        , ,    "  metanitrobenzoic  acid  "  read  *  *  metabromobeozoic  acid. " 

„    8*aiid7*  „  "l:2:4:6-chlorotribromaniliBe"    read    "  1:2:4 :6.chlorotri- 

bromobenzene." 

440        20* 1 

17*  I   "   "  e^oxymethyleneacetate  "  read  ' '  ethozymethyleneacetoacetate. " 

588  2*  and  1*  should  read  "  The  absorption  spectmm  of  the  green  colouring  matter 
shows  it  is  not  identical  with  Petit's  physostygmine-blne  or  with 
Dnquesnel's  mbreserine." 

622       ^6  {    -^^  "  Ekhardt  "  read  "  Eubhakdt. " 
621         9*      „   «'  dimethyl "  read  "  trimethyl." 
647        16        „   "Cj4H,N0,"  „    "CjiH^NO^" 

Pabt  II. 
Page    Line 

48        11    delete  "hydrogen  peroxide  or." 
218        21*  fir '*U"  read  "NL" 
268         8*    deleU  "artificial." 
835    14  and  16/or  "  sardines  "  read  "  tunny." 
458    bottom      „    "  1897 "  read  "  1896." 
609       21  „    "HBBZia"rwd"HKKBio." 

Ihdbx. 
Page    Col.    lane 
668        ii        28   for  "the  viscosity  of  miacible  liauida"  read  "the  viacoeity  of 

mixtures  of  miscible  liquios." 
764        i         9     „  "  ^r-Oumenozyaeetyl "  read  "^r-CnmenozyaeetoL" 
798        u  20*-16*    "  Eezadienei  "  should  be  under  "  EexinMie,"  page  794,  col.  114 

*  From  bottom. 
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